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GEORGE  R. 

George  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great-Britam^  France^  and  Ireland^  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  thefe  Prefents  lhall  come.  Greeting:  Whereas  our  Trufty  and 
t\\-ht\oYtd  Thomas  Longman,  John  Shuckburgh^  Thomas  OJhorne^  Charles  Hitch^  2Lnd  Stephen  Aujlent 
Citizens  and  Bookfellers  of  London,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly  reprefented  unto  Us,  that  they  have 
been  at  very  great  Expence  and  Labour  in  procuring  and  purchafing  Books  for  the  compiling  and  improving  a 
Work,  Entitled,  Modern  Hifiory :  Or,  The  Prefent  State  of  all  Nations-,  defcribing  their  refpedlive  Situations, 
Perfons,  Habits,  Buildings,  Manners,  Laws  and  Cuftoms,  Religion,  Policy,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Trades,  Ma- 
nufadlures  and  Flulbandry,  Plants,  Animals,  and  Minerals,  by  Thomas  Salmon :  In  which  are  comprehended  not 
only  fuch  Voyages  and  Travels,  as  have  been  publilhed  already,  but  the  Accounts  and  Obfervations  of  feveral 
judicious  Travellers,  who  have  lately  vifited  the  remoteft  Parts  of  the  Globe,  and  had  great  Opportunities  of 
informing  themfelves  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  refpeClive  Nations  they  defcribe  :  The  Third  Edition,  with  con- 
liderable  Additions  and  Improvements,  and  an  Abftradl  of  the  antient  Hiftory  of  moft  of  the  Countries  de- 
fcribed,  brought  down  to  the  prefent  Time.  The  whole  adorned  with  Cuts  of  the  various  Inhabitants,  and 
Maps  of  the  feveral  Countries,  projected  by  Herman  Moll,  the  moft  accurate  and  corred  Geographer  of  this 
Age,  in  Three  Volumes  in  Eolio.  Which  Work,  the  Petitioners,  with  the  utmoft  Submiffion,  apprehend 
may  be  of  great  Service  not  only  to  the  Publick  in  general,  but  to  all  Perfons  concerned  in  Trade  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  ;  and  being  defirous  of  reaping  the  Emits  of  their  very  great  Expence  and  Labour,  and  of  enjoying  the  full 
Profit  and  Benefit  that  may  arife  from  printing  and  vending  the  fame,  without  any  other  Perfon  interfering  in 
their  juft  Property,  which  they  cannot  prevent  without  Our  Licence  and  Protedlion  -,  they  have  therefore  moft 
humbly  prayed  Us  to  grant  them  Our  Royal  Licence  and  Protedliori  for  the  foie  Printing,  Publilhing,  and 
Vending  the  faid  Work,  in  as  ample  Manner  and  Eorm  as  has  been  done  in  Cafes  of  the  like  Nature.  We 
taking  the  Premifes  into  Our  Princely  Confi deration,  and  being  gracioufly  inclined  to  give  Encouragement  to 
all  Works  that  may  be  of  publick  Ufe  and  Benefit,  are  pleafed  to  condefcend  to  their  Requeft ;  and  do,  by 
thefe  Prefents  (as  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that  Cafe  made  and  provided)  grant  to  the  faid 
Thomas  Longman,  John  Shuckburgh,  Thomas  OJborne,  Charles  Hitch,  and  Stephen  Aujien,  their  Heirs,  Executors, 
Adminiftrators,  and  Afligns,  Our  Royal  Privilege  and  Licence  for  the  foie  Printing,  Publilhing,  and  Vending 
the  faid  Work,  during  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  to  be  computed  from  the  Date  hereof ;  ftriftly  forbidding 
and  prohibiting  all  Our  Subjedts,  within  Our  Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  to  reprint  or  abridge  the  fame,  either 
in  the  like,  or  any  other  Volume  or  Volumes  whatfoever,  or  to  import,  buy,  vend,  utter,  or  diftribute,  any 
Copies  thereof  reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  during  the  aforefaid  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  without  the  Confent 
or  Approbation  of  the  faid  Thomas  Longman,  John  Shuckburgh,  Thomas  OJborne,  Charles  Hitch,  and  Stephen 
AuJlen,  their  Heirs,  Executors,  Adminiftrators,  or  AlTigns,  by  Writing  under  their  Hands  and  Seals  firft  had 
and  obtained,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  Peril :  Whereof  the  Commilfioners,  and  other  Officers 
of  our  Cuftoms,  the  Mafter,  Wardens,  and  Company  of  Stationers  of  London,  and  all  other  Officers  and 
Minifters,  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to  take  Notice,  that  ftridl  Obedience  be  given  to  Our  Pleafure  herein 
fignified. 


Given  at  otir  Court  at  St. 
of  Our  Reign. 


James’ j  the  thirteenth  Day  of  December  17431  in  the  Seventeenth  Tear 


By  His  Majejly  s  Command, 


CARTERET. 


MODERN  HISTORY: 

OR,  THE 

PRESENT  STATE 

O  F 

ALL  NATIONS. 

Defcribing  their  refpedive 

SITUATIONS,  PERSONS,  HABITS, 

AND  BUILDINGS; 

MANNERS,  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS,  RELIGION, 

AND  POLICY; 

Arts  and  Sciences,  Trades,  Maniifadlures  and 

Hulbandry ; 

PLANTS,  ANIMALS,  AND  MINERALS. 

"TKi;rY\<Vi 

By  My.  S  L  MO  K 

Illuftrated  with  Cuts  and  Maps,  accurately  drawn  according  to  the  Geographical 

Part  of  this  Work, 

By  HERMAN  MOLL. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

With  confiderable  Additions  and  Improvements,  interfperfed  in  the  Body  of  the  Work :  Alfo  the 
Hiftory  and  Revolutions  of  each  Country,  brought  down  to  the  prefent  Time. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

VOL.  III. 


LONDON:  Printed  for 


T.  Longman  and  T.  Shewell,  in  Pater- 
noJler-Row. 


C.  Hi  TCH,  \n  Pater-noJier-Row. 
S.  Austen,  in  Newgate-Jlreet, 


T.  Osborne,  in  Grays-Inn. 

J.  Shuck  BURGH,  in  Fket-Jlreet. 


J.  Hinton,  and 
J.  and  J.  R I V I N  G  T  0  N, 


}in  St.  Pant  i  Church- 
Tard. 
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P  R  E  F 


TH  E  ancients  were  not  very  confiftent  with  themfelves  when  they  related  that  the 
Torrid  Zone  was  not  habitable,  and  at  the  fame  time  affirmed  that  Africa  had 
been  furrounded  feveral  times  \rj  (hips,  which  muft  have  pafled  the  Torrid  Zone 
twice  in  every  fuch  voyage. 

That  they  were  deceived  in  their  notion,  Tihat  the  Torrid  Zone  was  not  habitable^  is  now 
fufficiently  evident  j"  and  I  am  apt  to  think  they  were  in  an  error  alfo,  as  to  the  circumnavi¬ 
gation  of  Africa  in  thofe  early  ages. 

It  is  true,  fome  of  the  moderns  as  well  as  the  ancients  are  of  this  opinion  •  to  fupport  which 
they  quote  the  following  paffages  out  of  Herodotus.  ^ 

Herod,  lib.  4.  cap.  41,  42.  Africa  maria  eft  manifefte  circumftua^  exceptb  duntaxat  ubi 
'J^ce  contermina  eft ;  Neco  Mgyptorum  Rege  hoc  primo  demonjirante^  is  enim  miftt  navib'us  Phe~ 
nicis  qiiofdam,  prcecipiens  ut  tranfuebti  columnas  Herculeas  penetrarent  ad feptentrionale  ufque 
mare  atque.  ita  ad  Mgyptum  remearent. 

Phenices  igitur  a  rubro  mari  folventes  abierunt  in  mare  auftrale^  qui  cum  autumnus  advenift 
applicatis  ad  terram  navibus^  fementem  faciAant  in  quamcunque  Africce  partem  navigan- 

tes  perveniJJ'ent  ac  mejfem  expediabant, - Deinde  mejjb  frumento  navigabant.  Ita  biennio  con- 

fumpto  anno  tertio  ad  Herculeas  columnas  declinantes  in  JEgyptum  rejnearunt^  referentes  quce 
apud  7ne  fidem  non  habent^  fed  fort^  apud  alios :  In  prcetereundo  African  fe  habuijje  folem  ad 
dextram. 

“  This  Is  the  fad:,  related  by  Herodotus  (fay  thefe  gentlemen)  and  the  queftion  is, 
“  How  thefe  men,  thus  fent  out  by  Necus,  fhould  really  know  that  Africa  was  furrounded 
“  by  water;  that  it  might  be  failed  round  within  the  fpace  of  three  years;  that  in  autumn 
“  they  muft  be  obliged  to  go  on  fhore,  and  ftay  there  long  enough  to  fow  corn  and  reap  it ; 
“  and  in  the  voyage,  ^  all  along  have  the  fun  to  the  right  hand,  unlefs  they  had  really  per- 

“  formed  this  voyage. - It  will  not  be  enough  to  fay,  that  you  can’t  fee  how  fuch  a  voyage 

“  could  be  performed,  or  to  tell  us  of  high  feas,  crofs  winds,  or  to  argue  from  confequences, 

“  viz.  How  came  it  about  tliat  the  King  of  Mgypt  planted  no  colonies  in  thofe  new  difco- 
“  vered  countries  ?  When  a  fad  is  fo  well  circumftantiated  as  this  before  iis ;  and  when  mo- 
“  dern  experience  fliews  thofe  circumftances  to  be  exadly  true,  nothing  but  fhowinga  down- 
“  right  impoffibility  for  fuch  a  fad  being  performed,  can  any  way  invalidate  it.  ’Tis  plain 
“  froDi  Herodotus,  that  from  the  teftimony  of  thefe  men,  he  believed  that  Africa  was  fur- 

“  rounded  fouthward  by  water. — All  that  feemed  to  him  incredible  in  their  narrative  was, - 

“  That  the  land  of  Ajrica  fhould  run  out  fo  far  to  the  fouth,  as  -f-  that  thefe  men  ftoould  fee 
“  the  fun  in  the  great  eft  part  of  their  voyage  to  the  north  of  the?n.  You  muft  not  think  that 
“  this  ftory  was  flighted,  and  looked  upon  as  a  fable  in  thofe  days'. 

“  A  thoufand  caufes,  difficulty  of  the  voyage,,  a  fmall  profped  of  advantage.^ - Tffiubles 

“  that  immediately  fucceeded  in  Egypt,  might  hinder  its  being  further  profecuted. — However 
“  we  find,  that  about  1 15  years  after  Necus,  the  matter  was  difputed  in  Xerxes’s  emrt. — - 

For  Herodotus  tells  us  in  the  fame  book,  chap.  43. - That  when  one  of  Xerxe/’s  great 

“  men  had  oftended  him,  inftead  of  putting  him  to  death,  he  ordered  him,  by  way  of  pu- 
nifhment,  to  endeavour  to  make  this  fame  voyage,  viz.  ;{;  To  fet  out  to  Egypt,  andlto  fail  by 

“  the  Straights  round  Africa  mto  the  Red-fea. - This  great  man  accordingly  undertook  the 

‘‘  voyage ;  and  after  he  had  failed  forrie  months  beyond  the  Straights,  probably  difeouraged  by 
“  the  difficulties  from  wind,  fea,  he  returned,  telling  Xerxes  that  the  voyage  could  not  be 
“  performed.^— But  this  anfwer  was  fo  fiir  from  fatisfying  that  monarch,  that  he  put  him  to 

“  death  for  his  former  crime. - From  whence  it  is  further  evident,  that  the  ancifnts,  at  leaft 

“  fome  of  them,  believed  that  Africa  was  Mari  Circumftua,” 

There  are  others  that  mention  three  voyages  round  Africa ’performed  by  the  Incients,  and 
relate,  that  FIanno,  the  Ciarthaginian  and  Perlian  Nobleman  abovementloned,  \yrote  p.iiticur. 

*  This  is  irapoffihle.  f  The  pafTage  in  Herodotus  does  not  fay  ff .  Dire^  y  contraiy  to  the /l.cr.itian  voyage. 
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lar  hiftories  of  their  refpedllve  voyages ;  but  had  thefe  voyages  been  really  .performed,  would 
not  the  ancients  have  given  us  fome  account  of  the  countries  fouth  of  the  Equator  ?  Would 
not  they  have  taken  notice  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  and  of  the  ftars  and  conftellations  they 
obferved  there  ?  which  were  fuch  remarkable  difcoveries,  that  if  they,  had  they  been  once  made 
could  never  have  been  forgotten.  But  there  are  thefe  further  objections  againft  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  Africa  by  the  ancients,  viz. 

1.  That  it  was  impoffible  to  difeover  and  navigate  an  unknown  coaft  for  fifteen  or  twenty 

thoufand  miles  extent,  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  years  without  a  compafs,  when  the  mari¬ 
ners  were  neither  acquainted  with  the  rocks  and  fands  upon  that  coaft,  or  with  the  winds, 
cuftenfs,  or  feafpns  they  were  to  meet  with  in  aii'y  part  of  it,  and  wanted  the  ftars  that  ufed 
to  guide  them  on  this  fide  the  Equator.  • 

2.  It  is  ftrange  no  nation  ftiould  make  a  fecond  attempt,  or  even  fettle  one  colony  in  Africa^ 
fouth  of  the  Equator,  or  even  near  it,  if  the  Phenicians  made  fuch  an  expeditious  and  fuc- 
cefsful  voyage  round  it. 

3.  It  is  a  further  objection  to  this  voyage,  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  annual 
periodical  winds  or  ftorms  between  the  Tropics,  and  of  their  fhifting  regularly  every  half 
year  to  the  oppofite  points :  that  the  winter  or  ftormy  feafon  always  advanced  with  the 
fun,  and  they  had  the  faireft  weather  when  it  was  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  them,  contra¬ 
ry  to  what  happens  in  countries  without  the  Tropics. 

4.  The  galleys. of  the  ancients  could  never  pafs  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hope^  without  many  mi¬ 
raculous  incidents,  if  the  winds  arid  feas  there  were  what  we  find  them  at  this  day. 

5.  In  fuch  low-built  galleys  they  could  neither  lay  in  provifions  fufficient  for  the  voyage, 
nor  could  they  ftay  to  procure  them  by  the  way,  if  it  was  performed  within  the  fpace  of  two 
or  three  years :  And  if  they  would  have  gone  on  Ihore  from  time  to  time  for  them,  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  on  many  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa^  becaufe  of  the  .furf  or  fwelling 
of  the  fea  in  Ibme  places  ;  and  in  others  there  are  neither  wood,  water,  or  provifions  of  any 
kind  to  be  met  with  for  fome  hundreds  of  miles. 

6.  They  muft  have  had  extreme  good  fortune  not  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  difeafes,  ene¬ 
mies,  or  other  accidents  on  fiiore,  if  they  had  efcaped  the  danger  of  the  fea. 

7.  They  muft  have  remained  in  harbour  near  one  half  the  time,  on  account  of  the  never- 
failing  tempeftuous  feafons  and  contrary  winds,  and  muft  have  lain  by  ftill  longer  on  account 
of  dark  nights  and  foggy  weather,  which  reduces  the  time  of  their  failing  to  a  very  few 
months,  much  too  fmall  a  ^ace  of  time  to  encompafs  Africa  even  with  all  the  advantages 
we  are  mafters  of;  which  confideration  alone  is  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  credit  of  thefe  voy¬ 
agers  of  the  ancients  round  Africa. 

But  all  thefe  objeClions  united  and  duly  weighed,  I  perfuade  myfelf  amount  to  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  this  voyage  could  never  be  performed  by  the  ancients  within  the  fpace  of  three  . 
years  at  leaft,  in  the  opinion  of  any  feamen  who  are  acquainted  with  the  coaft  of  Africa 
and  the  winds  and  feafons  upon  that  coaft,  and  fenfible.  of  the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  fail¬ 
ing  upon  an  unknown  ftiore  without  a  compafs ;  though  fpeculative  men,  unacquainted 
with  maritime  affairs,  may  poffibly  be  of  another  opinion. 
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O  F 

AFRICA  in  general. 


CHAP.  I. 
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Africa  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  lea,  which  feparates  it  from  Europe, 
on  the  north  ;  by  the  ifthmus  of  Suez, 
the  Red  fea  and  the  Eaftern  ocean,  which 
feparate  it  from  Afia,  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  Southern 
ocean  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  Atlantick,  or  great 
Weftern  ocean,  which  divides  it  from  America,  on 
the  weft. 

It  is  of  a  pyramidal  or  triangular  figure,  the 
bafe  whereof  is  the  northen  part  of  it,  which  runs 
along  the  flaores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
point  or  top  of  the  pyramid  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope. 

Africa  is  a  peninfula^ join’d  by  the  narrow  ifth¬ 
mus  of  Suez  to  Afia,  and  fituated  between  the 
37th  degree'  of  north  latitude,  and  the  35th  of 
Ibuth  latitude,  the  moft  weftern  part  of  it  lying 
1 8  degrees  weft  of  London,  and  the  moft  eafterly 
5  r  degrees  to  the  eaftward  of  London :  fo  that  it 
takes  up  72  degrees  of  latitude,  and  confequently 
is  4320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  if  we 
reckon  60  miles  to  a  degree  as  ufual ;  and  5040 
miles  in  length,  if  we  reckon  70  miles  to  a  degree, 
which  comes  much  nearer  the  truth ;  and,  as  it 
extends  69  degrees  in  breadth,  viz.  from  Cape 
Verd  in  the  weft  to  Cape  Gardefoy  in  the  eaft,  we 
may  reckon  the  breadth  of  it  to  be  about  4830 
miles,  computing  70  miles  to  a  degree. 

This  quarter- of  the  world  once  contain’d  feveral 
kingdoms  and  ftates,  eminent  for  the  liberal  arts, 
for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  moft  extenfive  com¬ 
merce  ;  tho’,  at  this  day,  there  is  fcarce  one  fingle 
nation  left  upon  that  continent  that  deferves  our 
notice.  There  were  fituated  the  celebrated  king¬ 
doms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  with  the  rich  and 
powerful  ftate  of  Cartha'ge,  to  which  the  kingdoms 
of  Numidia  and  Mauritania  were  fubjedl. 

Then  almoft  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa 
were  full  of  people,  from  the  Red  fea  to  the  At¬ 
lantick  ocean,  and  Carthage  extended  her  com¬ 
merce  to  every  part  of  the  then  known  world :  even 
the  BritiOr  fliores  were  vifited  by  her  fleets,  ’till 


Juba,  King  of  Mauritania  and  tributary  to  Car-  CHAP, 
thage,  unhappily  call’d  in  the  Romans,  who,  by 
the  afliftance  of  the  Mauritanians,  fubdued  Car- 
thage,  and  made  all  the  kingdoms  and  ftates  in 
Africa  fubjedl  to  them ;  after  which,  the  natives 
negledted  their  trade,  and  even  the  cultivation  of 
the  foil;  they  were  become  provinces  of  Rome, 
liable  to  be  plunder’d  and  impoverifti’d  by  rapaci¬ 
ous  Viceroys  and  Governors  fent  from  that  capital : 
whereupon  their  traffick,  in  a  Ihort  time,  dwind¬ 
led  to  nothing,  and  they  cultivated  no  more  of 
their  lands,  than  what  might  ferve  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa  was  over¬ 
run  by  the  Vandals,'  a  barbarous  northern  people, 
who  contributed  ftill  more  to  the  deftrudlion  of 
arts  and  fciences  there ;  and,  to  add  to  their  mif- 
fortune,  the  Saracens  made  a  fudden  conqueft  of 
all  the  coafts  of  Egypt  and  Barbary  in  the  feventh 
century :  Thefe  were  afterwards  fucceeded  by  the 
Turks;  and  both  being  of  the  Mahometan  reli¬ 
gion,  whofe  difciples  carry  ruin  and  devaftatiqn 
along  with  them  where-ever  they  come,  the  ruin 
of  that  once  flourifliing  part  of  the  world  was  there¬ 
by  compleated. 

The  foil  of  the  northern  ftiore  of  Africa  is  ftill 
the  fame,  capable  of  producing  almoft  every  thing 
defirable  in  life,  but  poflTefs’d  by  a  wretched  aban¬ 
don’d  people,  that  have  given  themlelves  up  to 
robbery  and  rapine ;  who,  negledling  to  cultivate 
their  foil,  or  make  any  improvements,  fubfift  chief¬ 
ly  by  their  piracies  at  fea,  and  what  they  can  ra- 
vi(b  from  the  honeft  and  induftrious  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  who,  being  obliged  to  fail  by  their  coaft,  are 
fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  fometimes  into  their  hands. 

From  the  difeoveries  that  have  been  made  in  The  foil 
Africa  of  late  years,  we  find,  that  it  is  not  that  P™” 
barren  defart  country  it  has  been  reprefented  ;  for 
not  only  the  north  part  of  it  is  generally  fruitful  g^rieraf, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  but  the  fouth  alfo  produces 
corn  and  wine.  And  here  we  meet  with  herds  of 
the  fineft  cattle  in  the  world ;  and  even  between  the 
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Tropics  there  are  multitudes  of  people,  fine  rivers, 
and  a  rich  foil  capable  of  the  greateft  improve¬ 
ments.'  The  cinamon  tree  aftually  grows  there-, 
and  it  is  thought,  that  the  reft  of  the  fine  fpices 
might  be  raifed  in  thofe  latitudes,  which  would 
make  thofe  fpices  more  plentiful,  and  we  fhould 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  'purchafe  them  of  the 
Dutch  (who  barbaroufiy  difpoffefs’d  us  of  them  in 
the  Indies)  with  treafuce.  However,  Here  it  is 
that  we  meet  with  plenty  of  the  beft  gold  and  ivo¬ 
ry  -,  and  from  hence  the  Europeans  export  two 
hundred  thoufand  Negroe  fiaves,  and  upwards,  an¬ 
nually  to  America-,  which  ihews,  that  Africa,  be¬ 
tween  the  Tropics,  muft  be  vaftly  populous,  tho’ 
the  ancients  held,  that  the  Torrid  Zone  was  not 
habitable. 

Three  different  people  inhabit  this  continent, 
viz.  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Chriftians :  the 
firft-  are  the  moft  numerous,  poffcffmg  the  greateft 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hppe,  and  thefe  are  generally 
black  :  the  Mahometans,  who  are  of  a  tawny  com¬ 
plexion,  pofl'efs  almoft  all  the  northern  fhores  of 
Africa.  The  people  of  Abyfllinia,  or  the  upper 
Ethiopia,  are  denominated  Chriftians,  but  retain 
abundance  of  Pagan  and  Jewifli  rites  and  there 
.are  fome  Chriftians  upon  the  fea-coafts  on  almoft 
every  fide  of  Africa;  but  thefe  are  a  fmall  number, 
compared  either  with  the  Pagans  or  Mahometans. 
There  are  alfo  fom,e  Jews  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
who  manage  all  the  little  trade  that  part  of  the 
country  is  yet  poffefs’d  of :  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  tho’  the  Carthaginians,  who  inhabited  this  ve¬ 
ry  country  of  Barbary,  had  -greater  fleets,  and  a 
more  extended  commerce,  than  any  other  nation, 
or  than  all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
when  that  ftate  flourifli’d  ;  and  that  Africa  is  bet- 
tcr.feated  for  a  foreign  trade,  than  any  other  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world ;  the  natives  have  fcarce  a  Angle 
merchant-fhip  belonging  to  them,  and  no  other 
fhips  of  force,  than  what  Sallee,  Algiers,  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  fet  out  for  piracy  ;  and  thefe  are  but 
very  few  and  fmall,  their  whole  ftrength  not  being 
able  to  refill  a  fquadron  of  five  European  men  of 
war.  But  it  is  time  now  to  defeend  to  particulars, 
and  deferibe  the  refpeiftive  countries  contained  in 
Africa.  . 

The  feveral  grand  divifions  of  Africa  at  this  day, 
are  thele  ten  : 

I.  Egypt.  2.  Ethiopia  fuperior ;  and  3.  Zan- 
quebar,  all  which  lie  on  the  eaft  of  Africa.  4.  Mo- 
noemugi,  Monomotapa  and  Caffraria,  called  by 
fome  the  lower  Ethiopia,  which  lie  on  the  fouth. 
5.  Congo  and  Guinea  on  the  fouth-weft.  6.  Ni- 
gritia  or  Negroeland  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  ex¬ 
tending  almoft  quite  through  the  country  from 
eaft  to  weft,  on  both  fidcs  the  great  river  Niger. 
7.  Zaara,  or  the  defart  to  the  northward  of  Nigri- 
tia.  8.  Biledulgerid,  the  ancient  Numidia  to  the 
northward  of  Zaara.  9.  The  empire  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  containing  the  north-weft  part  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  10.  and  laftly.  The  coaft  of  Barbary  on  the 
north,  containing  the  countries  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli  and  Barca. 

There  are  fcarce  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any 
two  of  the  learned,  that  agree  in  the  modern  divi¬ 
fion  of  Africa ;  ior  this  very  good  reafon,  that 
fcarce  any  traveller  has  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  confequently  we  muft  be  con¬ 
tent  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  bounds, 
and  even  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  midland  na¬ 
tions.  Thefe  may  well  be  reckon’d  ftill  among  the 
unknown  and  undifeover’d  parts  of  the  world  ; 
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but  the  beft  accounts  and  conjectures  that  have  been  CHAP, 
made  concerning  them,^  I  fhall  endeavour  to  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with;  Egypt  has  been  already  fully 
deferib’d,  with  the  reft  of  the  Turkifti  dominions, 
in  the  firft  volume  of  Modern  Hiftory  -,  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  give  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Ethiopia,  which  lies  contiguous  to  it, 
comprehending  under  that  name  AbylTinia,  Nubia, 

Abex  and  Aian. 

CHAP.  II. 

'The  'prefent  ftate  1?/ ETHIOPIA  Superior. 


TH  E  ancients,  it  is  pretty  evident,  called  all 
that  they  knew  of  Africa,  to  the  fouthward 
of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  people  Ethiops, 
from  their  dark  complexions:  but,  the  countiy  I 
now  deferibe,  including  only  AbyfTinia,  Nubia, 
Abex  and  Aian,  is  bounded  by  Egypt  and  the  de- 
fart  of  Barca  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Red  fea  and  the 
Eaftern  ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Zanquebar  and  Ni- 
gritia,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  Nigritia  and  Zaara, 
on  the  weft ;  fo  that  I  include  all  that  country, 
that  lies  between  the  5th  and  the  20th  degrees  of 
north-latitude,  and  between  the  Eaftern  fea  and 
Nigritia,  under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia. 
This  is  that  country,  which  moft  of  the  learned 
conjecture  was  anciently  govern’d  by  the  celebrated 
Queen  of  Sheba,  ftyl’d  the  Queen  of  the  fouth ; 
and  afterwards  by  Queen  Candace,  whofe  prime 
minifter,  the  eunuch,  was  converted  and  baptized 
by  Sr.  Philip:  and  laftly,  this  was  that  coun¬ 
try,  whereof  it  is  fuppofed  the  real  or  imaginary 
Prefter  John,  or  Prefbbyter  John,  was  fovereign. 
I  come  now  to  give  a  more  particular  defeription 
of  the  countries  I  have  reduced  under  the  general 
name  of  Ethiopia. 

And  I  ft  of  Abyflinia,  a  country  of  a  thoufand 
miles  extent,  that  has  fcarce  any  communication 
with  the  reft  of  the  world  at  this  day.  The  Turks 
having  made  themfelves  matters  of  that  part  of 
Ethiopia  that  lies  upon  the  Rea  fea,  and  the  reft 
of  it  being  furrounded  by  mountains  or  unpaffable 
defarts  ;  within  thefe  it  appears  to  be  an  exceeding 
fine  level  country,  diverfify’d  with  woods  and 
fruitful  plains,  well  planted  with  palm-trees,  dates 
and  cedars,  and  water’d  by  feveral  noble  rivers. 

The  river  Nile  rifes  in  the  middle  of  Abyflinia ; 
and,  having  firft  taken  a  circuit  almoft  round  its 
fource,  runs  an  hundred  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  afterwards  two  hundred  miles  towards  the  eaft  ; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  con¬ 
tinues  its  courfe  two  hundred  and  fifty  .miles  fur¬ 
ther  ;  in  which  eaftern  courfe  it  forms  the  lake  of 
Dambea,  which  is  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
over :  after  which,  it  takes  a  femicircular  fweep ; 
in  which  courfe  it  continues  to  run  five  hundred 
miles,  and  then  turning  direiffly  north,  enters  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt ;  which  winding  courfe  does 
not  only  render  the  foil  extremely  fruitful,  but  is 
of  great  advantage  to  their  inland  commerce ;  tho* 
after  its  entring  Egypt,  there  are  fo  many  rteep- 
falls  and  cataradl's,  that  they  can  neither  export  or 
import  any  goods  or  merchandize  upon  this  river. 

There  are  aifo  two  oth£r 'great  rivers,  call’d  the 
Moraba  and  Albara,  which*  run  through  the  coun¬ 
try  from  fouth  to  north,  and  fall  into  the  Nile,  in 
the  province  of  Sennar  ;  and  there  is  ftill  a  fourth 
great  river,  call’d  the  Haouache;  which,  after  a 
courfe  of  fix  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft,  falls 
into  the  Red  fea  or  Arabian  gulph. 
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CHAP.  This  countiy,  thus  happily  watered,  produces 
plenty  of  corn,  rice,  miller,  dates,  grapes,  flax, 
Pi^ceof  andfulphur :  their  flax  is  efteem- 

rhi  Toil,  ed  the  finefl;  in  the  world  ;  and  from  hence,  ’tis 
faid,  the  Egyptians  had  theirs,  of  which  they  made 
the  fine  linen  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  fcripture  : 
and  had  they,  at  this  day,  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
porting  the  produce  of  their  foil,  ’tis  faid  this 
country  alone  might,  raife  rice,  fugar,  &c.  fuffici- 
cient  to  fupply  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  Turks,  who  are  maffers  of  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  fea,  though  they  will  fuffer  no  other  nation  to 
trade  to  Abyflinia,  annually  fetch  great  quantities  of 
rice  from  thence,  particularly  at  the  times  of  the 
great  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Arabia  not  affording 
provifion  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftence. 

Gold  is  alfo  very  plentiful  here,  of  which  the 
Turks  get  fome-,  and,  had  the  Etliiopians  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  bartering  it  for  the  merchandize  of 
Europe,  ’tis  thought  we  might  meet  with  as  great 
plenty  of  it  here,  as  any  where,  though  there  are 
no  gold  mines  WTOUght :  they  have  alfo  mines  of 
filver  and  copper,  the  latter  of  which  they  work, 
and  have  a  good  deal  of  that  metal ;  and,  ’tis  faid, 
they  have  the  largefl  emeralds  in  the  world. 

Animals.  As  to  their  animals,  they  have  camels,  oxen, 
fheep,  and  other  cattle  in  great  plenty,  and  very 
large  •,  alfo  wild  beafts,  crocodiles,  &c.  common 
to  the  refl;  of  Africa  ;  but  what  they  are  mofl  fa¬ 
mous  for,  is  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  equal  to 
thofe  of  Arabia  *,  or,  as  fome  conjedture,  thofe  of 
Arabia  are,  in  reality,  bred  in  Abyflinia,  where 
they  abound  in  rich  paftures. 

It  may  be  objefted  here,  that,  if  Ethiopia  be 
thus  cut  off  from  any  communication  with  other 
countries,  how  could  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or 
Queen  Candace’s  eunuch,  travel  into  Judaea  ? 
To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  coafl  of 
the  Red  fea  was  then  a  part  of  Ethiopia,  by  which 
if  was  very  eafy  to  vifit  either  Egypt,  Arabia,  or 
Paleftine. 

Ethiopia  was  then  a  mighty  empire,  fubjedl  to 
one  fovereign,  who  commanded  the  fea  coafl:  as 
well  as  the  inland  country  ;  but  now  the  King,  or 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  is  a  Prince  of  fmall  power, 
his  territories  being  divided  into  abundance  of  little 
principalities  like  Germany,  the  Princes  whereof 
fcarce  acknowledge  a  fuperior  j  and  as  they  are 
feldom  united,  are  by  no  means  a  match  for  their 
powerlul  neighbours,  the  Turks,  who  therefore 
keep  them  flint  up  within  the  bounds  of  Abyflinia, 
and  will  not  fulfer  them  to  correfpond  or  traffick 
with  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Provinces  Travellers  reckon  up  nine  principalities  or  pro- 
and  chief  vinces  in  Abyflinia  *,  every  one  whereof  has  a  di- 
ftindt  fovereign,  that  acknowledges,  however,  the 
■'  King  of  Abylfinia  for  his  chief  Lord. 

1.  The  province  of  Ambara ;  the  chief  towns 
whereof  are,  Ambara  the  capital  of  Abyflinia,  and 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  Lalibela.  2.  Bega- 
medri  •,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  Amadora, 
A  lata  and  Maker.  3.  Dambea;  the  chief  towns 
whereof  arc,  Amba-Marjan,  Dancas  and  Jenda. 
4.  Shoa-,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  Debra,  Li- 
banos  and  Wenthit.  5.  Gojam  ;  the  chief  towns 
wdiereof  are,  I.edanegus,  Debra,  Semona  and  Se- 
lah.  6.  Bugna  *,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are  E- 
gala  and  Arguan.  7.  Samen  the  chief  towns 
whereof  are  Waldeba  and  Toraf.  8.  Gonga  ;  and 
9.  Walaka,  in  the  two  laft  whereof  no  towns  are 
mentioned  ;  and  indeed,  the  people  in  general  live 
more  in  tents,  than  houfes,  the  King  keeping  his 
court,  like  the  Great  Mogul,  for  the  moft  part  in 
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his  camp,  which  looks  like  a  city  laid  out  into  CHAP, 
ftreets  j  and,  as  he  is  followed  by  his  nobility,  of- ^ 
fleers,  tradefmen,  fubtlers,  &c.  the  camp  is  always  jhe  King 
well  fupplied  with  provifions  and  neceflfaries  of  all  generally 
kinds.  The  King’s  tent  is  pitched  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp,  and  his  nobility  and  the  reft  of  his 
fubjedls  encamp  round  about  him,  thofe  of  the 
loweft  rank  being  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the 
royal  pavilion. 

The  air  of  this  country  in  the  Vallies  is  exceflive 
hot  during  the  fummer  months,  but  on  the  moun- 
tains  cold ;  and,  as  fome  affirm,  the  cold  there  is 
more  troublefome  than  the  heat,  during  that  feafon 
they  call  the  winter,  which  is  about  the  vernal 
equinox.  They  have  terrible  thunder,  and  three  Seafons. 
months  of  almoft  continual  rain  ;  which,  fallino- 
from  the  mountains  that  furround  Abyflinia  in  tor° 
rents,  occafions  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  in  E- 
gypt  the  fucceeding  months,  of  which  a  full  ac¬ 
count  has  been  given  in  the  defeription  of  that 
country :  all  the  reft  of  the  year  almoft  they  enjoy 
lerene  fettkd  weather  in  Abyflinia ;  the  people  be¬ 
ing  generally  healthful,  and  living  to  a  good  old 
age. 

As  to  the  perfons  of  the  Ethiopians,  they  are  of 
generally  of  a  good  ftature  *,  their  complexion  a 
deep,  black  ;  their  features  much  more  agreeable 
than  thofe  of  the  Negroes,  having  neither  fuch 
thick  lips  or  flat  nofes  :  they  are  laid  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  vivacity  and  natural  wit ;  to  be  of  a 
teachable  difpofltion,  and  fond  of  learning,  though 
they  have  but  few  opportunities  of  improving 
themfelves. 

The  better  fort  of  them  are  cloathed  in  vefts, 
made  of  fllk  ftuffs  or  cotton,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Franks  in  Turky;  but  their  poor  people  go 
almoft  naked,  having  only  a  fmall  piece  of  flcin  or 
coarfe  ftuff  wrapped  about  their  waifts.  The^rd’et 

They  have  no  other  bread  than  thin  cakes  bak-  " 

ed  upon  the  hearth  as  they  want  them  •  they  eat 
all  manner  of  flefli  almoft  as  the  Europeans  do,  ex¬ 
cept  fwine’s  flefh,  and  fuch  other. meats  as  were 
prohibited  to  the  Jews  ;  they  alfo  ftill  abftain  from 
things  ftrangled,  and  fro.m  blood,  killing  their 
meat  in  the  fame  manner  the  Jews  do  :  as  to  the 
poor  people,  they  live  chiefly  upon  milk,  butter, 
cheefe,  roots,  herbs,  and  what  their  flocks  and 
herds  produce. 

The  meat  is  brought  to  the  tables  of  people  of 
condition  in  earthen  difties,  and  they  have  no 
orher  plates  or  trenchers  than  the  thin  cakes,  that 
ferve  them  for  bread  ;  and,  according  to  fome, 
they  life  neither  knife,  fork,  or  fpoon  ;  but  this 
can’t  be  entirely  true,  if  what  they  tell  us  of  ano¬ 
ther  circumftance  in  their  eating  be  fo  ;  viz.  That 
their  Princes  and  Great  men  are  above  feeding.  » 
themfelves,  and  are  fed  by  boys  with  fpoons  *,  and 
this  latter  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe,  in  admi- 
niftring  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  the 
Prieft  gives  the  communicants  the  liquor  they  ufe 
inftead  of  wine  in  Ipoons. 

They  feldom  roaft  their  meat ;  it  is  generally  ' 
boiled  or  ftewed,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  the 
broth  or  foup  that  is  made  of  it.  Their  ufual 
drink  is  mead  or  metheglin,  the  country  abound¬ 
ing  in  honey.  They  have  alfo  liquors  made  of 
wheat  and  rice,  and  their  Princes  drink  fome  wine  ^  . 
but  they  do  not  feem  to  be  well  fkilled  in  making 
this  liquor,  though  they  have  the  finefl;  grapes  in 
the  world  :  you  cannot  make  their  Princes  a  more 
acceptable  prefent,  than  fome  bottles  of  European 
wine. 
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Linen,  I  find,  they  have  very  little,  tho’  their 
country  is  found  to  be  the  moft  proper  for  flax  of 
any  in  Africa  ;  and  indeed  they  do  not  feem  to 
Itand  much  in  need  of  any,  for  they  ufe  no  table 
linen,  or  flieets ;  they  lie  on  carpets  or  mats,  as  in 
other  hot  countries,  and  not  in  beds :  and  this  leads 
me  to  fpeak  of  their  manufa(51:ures,  which  are  very 
mean.  The  Jews  are  faid  to  be  the  only  weavers 
and  fmiths  amongft  them  ;  and,  as  for  other  han¬ 
dicrafts,  fuch  as  carpenters,  taylors  and  flioemakers, 
every  man  breeds  up  his  children  to  the  trade  or 
profeflion  he  ufes  himfelf.  There  are  particular 
families,  whofe  bufinels  it  is  to  make  trumpets,  horns, 
&c.  and  thcfe  feveral  trades,  like  the  calls  or  tribes 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  live  feparately,  and  do  not  inter¬ 
mix  with  any  other  trade  or  tribe,  cither  by  mar¬ 
riage  or  otherwife. 

Their  buildings  are  exceeding  mean,  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  their  houles  being  but  poor  huts,  made  with 
clay  and  fplinters.  Some  travellers  tell  us  ol  the 
ruins  of  magnificent  palaces  and  temples ;  but, 
when  the  Portuguefe  Miflionaries  came  amongft 
them,  about  two  hundred  years  age,  after  that  peo¬ 
ple  had  found  the  way  to  the  eallern  coalls  of  A- 
frica,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  were  nei¬ 
ther  palaces,  temples,  fortifications,  or  even  a  wall¬ 
ed  town  to  be  found  in  the  country,  The  Popilh 
Milfionaries  indeed,  after  they  had  infinuated 
themfelves  into  the  favour  of  their  Princes,  taught 
them  to  build  temples,  palaces,  and  fortrefles  but 
of  thefe  there  are  very  few  at  this  day  :  for  the 
King,  as  has  been  obferved,  lives  generally  in  the 
field,  where  he  is  attended  by  the  petty  princes, 
nobility,  artificers,  &c.  the  chief  of  them  lying  in 
pavilions  and  tents  *,  but  as  thefe  are  not  eafily  pur- 
chafed  by  the  common  people,  they  make  them 
little  huts  of  clay  and  green  boughs ;  and  the  towns 
they  talk  of,  are  compofed  of  houfes  of  the  like 
fort :  the  filks,  fluffs,  calicoes,  linen  and  carpets, 
they  ufe  for  furniture  or  cloathing,  they  receive 
chiefly  from  the  Turks,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  fea, 
who  take  the  gold  and  emeralds  of  Abyflinia  in  re¬ 
turn  for  this  merchandize,  with  fome  fine  horfes : 
the  Brokers,  or  Merchants,  between  the  Turks 
and  Abyflines,  are  Jews,  Arabians,  or  Armenian 
Chriflians ;  few  or  none  of  the  natives  trade  or  tra¬ 
vel  abroad  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Turks 
would  not  fuffer  them,  if  they  fliould  attempt  it, 
lefl  a  communication  fhould  be  opened  again  be¬ 
tween  them  and  other  nations,  who  might  alfo 
exchange  their  manufadlures  for  the  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  flones  found  in  this  country.  When  the 
Portugueze  firfl  found  the  way  to  Abyflinia,  the 
fhores  of  the  Red  fea  were  open;  but  now  the 
Turks  keep  fo  flridl  a  guard  there,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  any  other  people  to  have  accefs  to  them. 
In  travelling,  they  ride  upon  mules  or  camels, 
mules  being  the  befl  of  all  animals  to  clamber 
the  mountains,  and  camels  for  their  fandy  plains  : 
but,  in  war,  horfes  only  are  ufed  to  charge  the 
enemy.  Their  troopers,  ’tis  faid,  ride  on  mules, 
when  they  march,  and  lead  their  horfes ;  which 
are  referved  purely  for  the  day  of  battle.  Their 
arms  arc  chiefly  launces,  bows,  arrows  and  fwords ; 
and  they  have  fome  fire-arms,  which  they  pur- 
chafe  of  the  Turks.  The  wars  of  the  King  of 
Abyflinia  are  principally  with  the  Ethiopian  Prin¬ 
ces  ;  who,  being  encouraged  and  aflifled  by  the 
Turks  at  firfl,  mightily  reduced  that  Prince’s  pow¬ 
er,  and,  while  the  Ethiopians  were  engaged  in  ci¬ 
vil  wars  at  home,  it  was,  that  the  Turks  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  that  part  of  their  country  that  lay 
upon  the  Red  fea.  Thus  the  Ethiopians,  by  their 


infurredlions  and  encroachments  on  their  Prince, 
difabled  him  to  defend  or  recover  that  part  of  his 
dominions,  by  which  only  he  could  have  any  com¬ 
merce  with  the  refl  of  mankind.  He  is  now  re¬ 
duced  as  low  as  the  Turks  can  wilh,  having  no 
trade  or  intercourfe  with  any  other  nation,  but 
what  they  are  pleafed  to  allow  him  ;  and  has  lofl 
much  of  his  power  and  authority  at  home,  by 
the  Princes  and  Governors  of  provinces  fetting 
up  for  themfelves ;  which  leads  me  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  the  King’s  titles,  prerogatives,  government, 

&c. 

This  Prince,  according  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  The 
vifited  his  country,-  foon  after  their  pafling 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  1 6th  century,  was  pj-eroga- 
fliled  Prefler  John,  or  Prefbyter  John  ;  which  tive?. 
fome  imagine,  was  given  him  becaufe  he  feemed 
to  be  the  High  prieft  of  his  religion,  as  well  as 
King,  having  a  crofs  always  carried  before  him, 
and  ailing  as  fupreme  Governor  in  ecclefiaftical  af¬ 
fairs,  as  well  as  civil,  in  all  cafes  except  that  of  or¬ 
dination  :  Others  fay,  the  Turks  and  Arabians 
gave  him  the  title  of  Prefler  Chan,  or  Cham,  that 
is.  King  of  Slaves  ;  they  receiving  mofl  of  their 
black  flaves  from  Ethiopia,  of  which  he  was  Sove¬ 
reign.  But,  however  that  be,  travellers  generally 
agree,  that  his  own  fubjedls  flyle  him  Negus,  or 
King  ;  and  oftener,  Negafcha,  Negafcht  ;  which, 
in  their  langurge,  fignifies  King  of  Kings,  to  di- 
flinguifli  him  from  the  Princes  and  Governors  of 
provinces,  who  are  flyled  alfo  Negus ;  And,  for 
this  reafon,  the  Europeans  give  this  Ethiopian  fo- 
vereign  the  title  of  Emperor:  The  Perfians  alfo 
give  him  the  title  of  Pat-Sha,  the  Difpofer  of 
kingdoms,  which  is  the  highefl  title  known  in  Afia, 
and  equal  to  that  of  Emperor  in  Europe.  But 
every  one  of  thefe  Princes,  at  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  affumes  a  particular  name,  or  rather  mot¬ 
to  ;  one  flyles  himfelf  the  Pillar  of  Faith  ;  ano¬ 
ther  the  Virgin’s  Incenfe  ;  and,  a  third,  the  Be¬ 
loved  of  God,  fprung  from  the  flock  of  Judah, 
the  fon  of  David,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  &c. 
for  they  have  a  tradition,  that  their  Princes  are  dc- 
feended  from  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

His  arms  alfo  are  faid  to  be  a  lion  rampant, 
holding  a  crofs,  with  this  motto.  The  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  has  won. 

This  Prince  is,  or  rather  was  abfolute,  and  his 
throne  hereditary  ;  but,  as  he  has  lofl  much  of  his 
power  and  prerogatives,  which  the  Great  men  of 
the  country  have  ufurped  ;  he  is  now  frequently 
controlled  by  his  Lords :  The  eldefl  fon  alfo 
is  fometimes  paffed  by,  and  a  younger,  or  an 
illegitimate  fon,  advanced  by  the  Nobility  to 
the  imperial  dignity :  The  civil  power,  how-  Govern- 
ever,  (till  feems  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  military,  ment. 
The  King  is  mofl  of  the  year  in  the  field,  attend¬ 
ed  by  great  armies  of  horfe  and  foot ;  and  confe- 
quently  their  laws,  if  they  have  any,  are  filent, 
when  the  Prince  pleafes  to  controll  them  ;  but 
what  laws  they  have,  feem  chiefly  to  relate  to  their 
religion.  Thus  far,  indeed  the  Abyffinian  Princes 
and  Nobility  are  in  a  better  condition  than  they 
were  formerly  ;  that  though  they  have  few  or  no 
laws  to  flcreen  them  from  the  arbitrary  dominbn 
of  their  Emperor  ;  yet  they  are  become  fo  power¬ 
ful,  that  he  is  cautious  how  he  oppofes  them,  or 
enters  upon  any  thing  of  confequence  without  their 
concurrence ;  however,  the  common  people  flill 
remain  in  a  manner  flaves  to  the  Emperor,  or  The  com- 
their  refpedive  Lords.  They  have  gained  little  P^o- 
by  the  encroachments  the  Great  men  have  made 
on  the  authority  of  their  fovercign :  They  have 

no 
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C  H  A  P.  no  .Inheritance  in  their  lands ;  but,  they  themfelves, 

,  their  lands  and  goods  are  in  a  manner  their  Lord’s 
property :  they  labour  but  to  maintain  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  their  fuperiors,  and  make  a  poor  provifion 
for  their  own  wretched  families. 

The  Emperor’s  revenues  are  paid  in  kind,  not  in 
money,  of  which  I  can’t  find  they  have  any  in  their 
country  ■,  but  then,  pure  gold  is  one  of  the  articles 
(which  is  found  in  the  fands.of  their  rivers,  or  un¬ 
der  the  roots  of  trees,  on  the  tops  and  fides  of  moun¬ 
tains,  for  they  have  not  yet  wrought  one  gold  mine, 
tho’  it  is  evident,  there  are  many  in  the  country). 
Part  of  his  revenues  arife  by  the  duties  that  he  lays 
on  merchandize  brought  from  Turky  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  fea :  the  Farmers  alfo  pay  him  a  thirtieth 
part  of  all  their  grain,  cattle,  fruit  and  produce  of 
their  farms  every  year,  by  which  his  table,  court 
and  guards  are  maintain’d  in  plenty  :  and  every 
Weaver,  and  other  artificer,  prefents  him  with  part 
of  his  manufadlure  •,  whereby  his  fervants  and  offi¬ 
cers  are  furnifli’d  with  clo.athing  and  other  necefia- 
the  King’s  revenues  alfo  arife,  by  his  creating 
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Knights  of  Knights  of  St.  Anthony  j  every  one  of  whom, 
pays  him  a  fine  on  being  knighted :  Thefe  are  an  or¬ 
der,  partly  ecclcfiaftical,  and  partly  miilitary,  and 
very  numerous  -,  every  man  of  quality  being  oblig’d 
to  make  one  of  his  younger  fons  a  Knight  of  this 
order;  and  fome  authors  relate,  that  he  has  no 
lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  of  thefe  Knights  in  his 
army. 

C(?rona-  The  Eiuperor  is  crown’d  in  one  of  their  princi- 
tionofthcp^)  churches,  with  a  kind  of  coronet  fet  with  glit- 
Eniperor.  f^Q^es,  which  is  plac’d  upon  his  head  by 

their  metropolitan,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Nobility 
and  Clergy;  when  there  are  hymns  fung,  guns 
fir’d,  and  other  demonftrations  of  joy  fuitable  to 
the  folemnity,  as  in  Europe.  The  Prince  no  fooner 
afeends  the  throne,  ’tis  faid,  but  he  orders  all  his 
brothers,  children  and  relations  to  be  fecur’d  in  a 
fortrefs,  fituated  on  an  almoft  inacceffible  rock,  that 
his  Nobility  may  not  fet  up  any  of  them  to  rival 
him,  which  they  frequently  do,  when  they  have 
an  opportunity ;  and  the  fucceflbr  is  kept  in  the 
profoundeft  ignorance,  till  he  is  fent  for  out  of 
prifon,  and  advanc’d  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

If  the  Abyffinians  have  no  written  laws,  they 
have  however  certain  immemorial  cuftoms,  by 
which  offenders  are  punifli’d  according  to  their  re- 
^  fpedlive  crimes ;  unlefs  the  Prince,  or  fome  great 
Lord  interpofes  his  authority  to  prevent  it :  For 
capital  crimes,  criminals  are  beheaded,  hang’d, 
fton’d  or  drubb’d  to  death  with  clubs ;  except  mur¬ 
derers,  and  thefe  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  murder’d  perfons,  who  may  kill,  tor¬ 
ture  him,  or  make  him  their  Have  as  they  fee  fit ; 
but  prifoners  of  quality,  guilty  of  notorious  crimes, 
’tis  faid,  are  only  banifh’d  to  a  certain  rock,  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  lake  of  Tzane.  For  theft,  the  offen¬ 
der  is  whipp’d,  and  oblig’d  to  make  reftitution ; 
but  adultery  is  punifh’d  with  death :  Civil  caufes 
the  parties  plead  themfelves  (I  can’t  learn,  there 
are  any  Lawyers  in  the  country,  any  more  than 
written  laws)  before  their  refpedtive  Lords ;  and 
they  may  appeal  from  thefe  tribunals  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  ’tis  faid ;  but  this  is  feldom  done,  left  it 
fhould  be  refented  by  their  immediate  Governors. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  which  feems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Chriflianity 
and  Judaifm ;  but  in  their  Chriflianity,  they  ap¬ 
proach  much  nearer  the  Greek  than  the  Latin 
church  :  They  keep  both  the  Jewifh  and  Chriflian 
fabbath,  and  keep  each  of  them  more  like  a  fafl 
than  a  feftival :  They  circumcife  theijr  children. 
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both  males  and  females,  the  eighth  day,  and  bap-  CHAP, 
tize  them  a  fortnight  after:  formerly  they  baptiz’d 
none,  till  they  were  thirty  years  of  age.  The  cir- 
cumcifion  of  their  females  founds  a  little  odd  to 
us ;  but,  ’tis  faid,  they  have  an  excrefcence,  or 
fuperfluous  fkin,  that  falls  over  the  Pudenda,  a 
piece  whereof  is  cut  off  on  this  occafion  :  Certain 
it  is,  other  nations  of  Africk  have  fuch  an  excref¬ 
cence,  and  travellers  report  that  the  Ethiopians 
have  it :  but  of  this  I  cannot  be  fo  pofitive,  as 
that  the  females  of  fome  other  nations  have. 

Circumcifion  is  perform’d  by  any  old  woman  ; 
but  baptifm  only  by  a  Prieft.  If  it  be  an  adult  per- 
fon,  the  Prieft  anoints  him  with  oil,  and  then  go¬ 
ing  with  him  into  fome  river  or  pond,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  two  Deacons,  plunges  him  three  times 
under  water ;  faying,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft.  Then  the 
Deacons  bring  the  perfon  out,  and  he  is  anointed 
again  ;  after  which  he  is  cloathed  with  a  white  gar¬ 
ment,  fignifying  purity  or  innocence;  and  over  it 
they  put  a  red  veil,  to  fignify  he  was  redeem’d 
and  regenerated  by  the  blood  of  Christ:  after' 
which,  he  is  introduc’d  into  the  church  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  holy  communion,  and  at  his  departure 
is  prefented  with  milk  and  honey,  and  receives  the 
P'riefl’s  benediction. 

An  infant  that  is  baptiz’d,  is  only  gently  dipp’d 
and  fprinkled  with  water ;  but  to  thefe  alfo  they 
give  fome  of  the  confecrated  bread  and  cup :  and 
annually  they  celebrate  the  6th  of  January  as  a 
feftival,  going  into  the  water  and  dipping  them¬ 
felves,  in  comimemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  baptifm, 
which  they  fuppofe  happen’d  on  that  day ;  from 
whence  fome  have  conjectur’d,  that  they  renew’d 
their  baptifm  once  a  year. 

At  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  the  con¬ 
fecrated  elements  are  placed  on  a  great  fquare,  wood¬ 
en  cheft,  inftead  of  a  table;  the  holy  utenfils  are, 
a  difh,  a  cup  and  a  fpoon,  call’d  the  fpoon  of  the 
crofs ;  with  which  they  diflribute  the  liquor  they 
ufe  inftead  of  wine,  which  is  made  of  the  bruis’d 
flones  of  raifins  infus’d  in  water ;  and  this,  after  the 
bread,  the  Deacon  delivers  with  the  fpoon  both  to 
the  Clergy  and  Laity.  They  have  alfo  confecra¬ 
ted  urns  and  cenfers,  in  which  they  burn  perfumes, 
at  thefe  times.  Every  perfon  receives  the  facra¬ 
ment  once  a  month,  or  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit ; 
but  never  out  of  a  church.  They  acknowledge 
the  fame  books  of  holy  feripture,  as  we  do,  for 
their  rule  of  faith ;  and,  ’tis  faid,  have  a  more 
correct  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe. 

They  admit  the  councils  of  Nice,  Conflantino- 
ple  and  Ephefus,  with  other  provincial  councils 
receiv’d  till  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  and,  befides 
the  Nicene  canons,  have  eighty-four  other  canons 
in  the  Arabic  language,  which  their  Emperor 
Constantine  fent  to  Jerufalem,  3000440,  and 
were  carried  from  thence  to  Rome,  anno  1646. 

This  book  contains  the  fynod  of  the  Apoftles,  faid 
to  be  written  by  St.  Clement  ;  the  councils  of 
Ancyra,  Csefarea,  Nice,  Gangra,  Antiochia,  La- 
odicea  and  Sardis,  with  the  aCts  of  3 1 8  fathers ;  a 
treatife  of  the  fabbath,  with  a  decree  and  canon  of 
penance  ;  to  which  is  annex’d  their  general  liturgy, 
prayers  and  offices  for  the  communion,  a  particu¬ 
lar  fervice  for  holidays,  with  books  containing  the 
lives  of  Martyrs  and  Saints,  and  hymns  in  praife 
of  the  bleffed  Virgin. 

They  ufe  the  Nicene  creed,  but  have  not  the 
Apoftle’s creed  :  They  hold,  according  to  Ludol- 
PHUS,  tliat  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  are  one 

God  : 
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CHAP.  God  :  that  there  are  not  two  natures  and  wills  in 
Christ  ;  and  yet  affirm  he  is  perfedl  God  and 
perfeft  Man,  without  confufion  of  the  two  na¬ 
tures  ;  which,  I  muft  acknowledge,  I  do  not  com¬ 
prehend.  They  have  but  two  facraments  (viz.) 
Baptifm  and  the  Eucharift,  and  give  the  bread  and 
the  cup  both  to  Clergy  and  Laity,  as  has  been  re¬ 
lated  already :  They  believe  the  real  prefence  in 
the  facrament,  but  not  tranfubftantiation  ;  and 
therefore  do  not  fay  at  the  confecration,  this 
is  my  body ;  which  words,  according  to  the 
Roman  catholicks,  produce  the  change ;  but  this 
bread  is  my  body,  and  this,  cup  is  my  blood ; 
neither  do  they  give  thofe  divine  honours  to  the 
confecrated  elements,  which  the  difciples  of  tran¬ 
fubftantiation  do. 

They  make  general  confeffions  of  their  fins,  and 
receive  as  general  abfolutions ;  but  make  no  parti¬ 
cular  confeffions :  They  feem  to  believe  the  foul  to 
be  produc’d  from  matter,  and  yet,  that  it  is  im¬ 
mortal,  and  that,  after  death,  the  fouls  of  good 
men  remain  in  fome  intermediate  ftate,  and  have 
not  the  vifion  of  God,  till  the  refurreflion  j  for  they 
have  in  their  divine  fervice,  the  following  petition 
for  their  dead  (viz.)  Remember,  Lord,  the  fouls  of 
thy  fervants;  and,  O  Lord,  releafe  our  fathers: 
From  whence  the  Roman  Miffionaries  infer,  that 
they  believe  a  purgatory :  They  keep  holidays  in 
honour  of  the  Saints ;  and  invoke  them,  begging 
their  interceffion,  efpecially  the  virgin  Mary’s, 
whofe  pidlure  they  have,  but  no  image  of  her,  or 
any  other  Saint:  They  alfo  invoke  the  holy  An¬ 
gels,  as  they  have  fometimes  appear’d  to  good 
men,  and  brought  them  anfwers  of  their  prayers  •, 
and  reckon  up  nine  orders  of  thofe  celeftial  beings : 
They  faft  the  forty  days  in  Lent,  and  at  fome 
other  times,  keeping  their  fafts  fo  ftridtly,  that 
they  eat  nothing  within  the  fpace  of  four  and  twen¬ 
ty  hours,  and  fometimes  faft  two  whole  days  to¬ 
gether  (which  is  done  much  eafier  in  hot,  than  in 
cold  countries) :  They  alfo  obferve  Chriftmas,  Ea- 
fter  and  Whitfuntide,  and  all  other  feftivals  of  the 
ancient  church,  tho’  at  different  times  from  the 
Latins. 

Th^  Emperor,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  is  fupreme 
in  all  ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  civil  caufes ;  and  the 
Clergy,  as  well  as  Laity,  are  under  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  King’s  Judges :  they  have,  however,  a  Me¬ 
tropolitan,  confecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  who  confers  orders  on  the  Clergy,  who  are 
chiefly  Monks :  They  have  neither  Archbifliop  or 
Biflhops,  or  any  order  fuperior  to  Priefts  •,  only  the 
Abbot  of  every  fociety  of  Monks  is  their  fuperior, 
and  has  fome  authority  over  them. 

Thefe  Monksdo  not  live  in  cloyfters  or  convents, 
but  every  one  in  his  own  hut,  forming  a  kind  of 
village  near  fome  church,  where  they  perform  di¬ 
vine  fervice  in  their  turns :  Their  inferior  orders  be¬ 
low  the  Prieft  or  Prefbyter  are,  the  Sub-prefbyter, 
Deacon  and  Sub-deacon  :  The  Monks  never  mar¬ 
ry  ;  but  one  would  imagine  they  had  fome  Clergy 
that  were  not  Monks  j  becaufe  travellers  relate, 
that  Clergymen,  who  are  not  Monks,  may  marry 
once  -,  poffibly  this  may  be  meant  of  the  inferior 
orders,  who  are  not  Monks  :  Thefe  Monks  ma¬ 
nure  fmall  parcels  of  ground,  dnd  live  by  their 
labour. 

Their  principal  churches  were  built  at  firft,  after 
the  model  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  with  a  fanc- 
tuary  and  outward  court ;  but  they  have  built  them 
fince  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  like  the  cathedrals  in 
other  Chriftian  nations :  the  Princes  of  the  royal 
fimily  and  chief  Nobility  all  receive  the  order  of 


Deacon  ;  and  are  thereupon  admitted  into  the  choir  CHAP, 
and  chancel,  and  every  Prince  has  a  crofs  carried  . 

before  him,  even  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  ; 
from  whence,  and  the  fupreme  ecclefiaftical  autho¬ 
rity  he  exercifes,  this  Prince  is  held  to  partake  of  ■, 

the  facred  fundlion  j  and,  according  to  fome,  from 
hence  it  was,  their  Emperors  were  ftil’d  Prefbyter 
Chan,  or  Cham  (not  Prefbyter  John)  King  of 
Priefts,  or  the  Prieftly  King. 

The  people  ufe  lighted  tapers  at  divine  fervice 
like  the  Greek  church :  They  neither  fit  or  kneel  in 
their  churches,  but  ftand  j  tho’  the  fervice,  on  fome 
holidays,  lafts  whole  days  and  nights ;  but  they 
have  crutches,  on  which  they  are  permitted  to  lean : 

They  keep  their  churches  exceeding  neat,  and  put 
off  their  fhoes  when  they  enter  them,  which  fhews 
their  regard  for  them,  as  uncovering  the  head  does 
with  us :  And  fuch  is  their  veneration  for  thefe  fa¬ 
cred  ftrudlures,  that  they  will  not  fpit  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  for  the  world  ;  and,  when  they  are  travelling, 

’tis  faid,  they  will  light  when  they  come  near  a 
church,  and  walk  paftit:  They  have  pidures  of 
the  Saints  in  their  churches,  but  no  images  ;  and, 
tho’  their  Clergy  carry  a  crofs  in  their  hands,  which 
is  kifs’d  by  all  they  meet,  and  they  often  fign  them- 
felves  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  yet  they  are  not 
fuffered  to  carry  about  them  either  an  image  or 
pidlure  of  Christ  crucified. 

According  to  Ludulphus,  they  formerly  ac-  Their 
knowledg’d  the  Bilhop  of  Rome  to  be  the  firft  Pa-  Emperor 
triarch;  but  denied  his  fupremacy  over  the  whole 
church :  But  the  Portuguefe  Miffionaries,  reforting  ^  ^ 
to  Ethiopia  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  when  their  countrymen  found  the  way  thither 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  almoft  made 
good  Catholicks  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  perftiaded  . 
their  Emperor,  not  only  to  acknowledge  tl,  •  Pope’s 
fupremacy,  but  to  admit  a  Patriarch  among;:  them, 
fent  thither  from  Rome.  The  government  alfo 
confented  to  abolifli  their  ancient  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  conform  entirely  to  the  ritual  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  :  But  many  of  the  Nobility  and  Go¬ 
vernors  of  the  provinces,  wdth  a  majority  of  th(? 
Common  people,  having  the  greateft  abhorrence  of 
the  Popifh  religion,  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  Em¬ 
peror,  which  occafion’d  civil  wars  in  Ethiopia,  that  Which 
lafted  upwards  of  an  hundred  years,  wherein  many  occafions 
thoufands  were  killed ;  but  the  Court,  with  the  ^ 
affiftance  of  the  Jefuits,  European  Engineers,  and 
fome  Portuguefe  troops,  were  generally  vieftorious 
over  thofe  of  the  ancient  religion,  but  could  never 
fubdue  their  obftinate  perfeveran.ce  in  it ;  and  fe- 
veral  provinces  revolted  entirely  from  the  Empe-  Several 
ror :  However,  their  Emperors  continued  ftill  to  pfovinces 
profefs  the  Popifli  religion,  and  fubmit  to  the  die- 
rates  of  Rome  ;  till  at  length  the  Jefuits,  under  The  ufur- 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  Pope’s  ecclefiaftical  fu-  P^^o‘«  of 
premacy,  took  upon  them  to  dired  almoft  all  fe-  ^ 
cular  affairs,  treating  the  Prince  rather  as  a  Vice¬ 
roy  to  his  Holinefs,  than  Sovereign  of  the  country ; 
and,  having  ereded  and  garrifon’d  feveral  fortref- 
fes,  were  fending  for  European  forces  to  maintain 
their  ufurped  power  ;  which  gave  fuch  an  alarm  to 
the  Emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  Nobility,  that  it 
was  agreed  at  once  to  abolifh  Popery,  and  reftore 
their  ancient  religion.  The  Romifh  Priefts  were  The  Pa- 
hereupon  generally  facrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  pifis  are 
people,  and  their  Patriarch  very  narrowly  efcaped  ^^^^cred. 
out  of  the  country  with  his  life  :  And  when  three 
Capuchins  afterwards  came  as  far  as  Squaquena,  The  old 
upon  the  Red  fea,  from  whence  they  fent  letters  to 
the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  to  obtain  leave  to  come 
into  his  territories  again  ;  that  Prince  requefted  the 
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C  H  A  P.  Turkifli  BafTaw,  who  commanded  on  that  coaft, 
,  to  fufter  no  Franks  to  come  that  way  into  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  to  fend  him  the  heads  of  thofe  Capu¬ 
chins  ;  which  the  Baflaw  did  not  only  oblige  him 
in,  but  fent  him  their  fldns  flea’d  off,  and  ftuff’d, 
that  he  might  know  them  to  be  Franks  by  their 
colour,  and  Priefts  by  their  fhaved  crowns.  Thus 
have  the  Jefuits  and  Fathers  of  the  Romifli  church 
procured  their  fuperftition  to  be  banifli’d  out  of  al- 
moft  every  country  where  they  have  planted  it : 
They  have  indeed,  by  their  fkill  in  phyfick  and 
mathematicks,  and  an  artful  addrefs,  infinuated 
themfelves  into  the  courts  of  many  great  Princes  ; 
The  Je-  but  then  their  advancing  the  Pope’s  fupremacy  to 
where'^dcf  extravagant  height,  and  pretending  to  con- 

more  niif-  government  in  civil,  as  well  as  ecclefiaffi-* 

chief  than  cal  matters,  has  ever  occafion’d  their  expulfion. 
good  to  Thus  it  was  in  Japan,  where  that  Emperor,  find- 
them  ufurping  upon  his  civil  authority,  order’d 
preaching  every  Chtiftian  in  his  dominions  to  be  maffacred  *, 

up  the  and  that  no  Chriftian  fliould  ever  fet  his  foot  on 
Pope’s  fu- 
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fhore  there  again.  This  alfo  has  put  a  flop  to  their 
progrefs  in  China,  and  occafion’d  very  fevere  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  Chriftians  there ;  but  ftill  they  per- 
fift  in  their  encroachments  on  Princes  where  they 
have  an  opportunity  j  and  probably  will  never  be 
fatisfied,  till  they  have  made  his  Holinefs  univerfal 
monarch  in  temporals  as  well  fpirituals  ;  or  procu¬ 
red  their  own  extirpation  by  the  general  confent  of 
Chriftian  Princes,  as  the  Knights- Templars  did  by 
their  infolence  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  to 
return  to  Ethiopia : 

Their  marriages  are  no  more  than  contradls  be¬ 
fore  friends,  which  are,  however,  blefled  afterwards 
byffinians.  j^y  Prieft  j  but  this  is,  I  prefume,  where  a  per- 
fon  confines  himfelf  to  one  wife,  for  their  religion 
prohibits  polygamy,  and  they  are  fometimes  ex¬ 
communicated  for  taking  more  wives  than  one  ; 
Polygamy  and  yet  their  Emperor  has  an  hundred  at  leaft, 
pradiied  and  their  Great  men  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafe ; 
it  is  only  the  common  people  that  are  forced  to 
keep  to  one  wife  ;  and  poflibly  they  need  but  little 
reftraint  in  this  particular,  not  being  able  to  main¬ 
tain  more.  The  fons  of  the  Emperor  fucceed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feniority,  as  do  thofe  of  the  No¬ 
bility,  who  have  obtained  an  independency  :  But 
Inheritan-  the  reft  of  the  people  have  no  inheritance  in  their 
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lands,  nor  can  difpofe  of  their  eftates  or  effedls, 
but  by  the  permiflion  of  the  King,  or  their  re- 
Ipedive  Lords. 

They  feem  aftonilh’d,  and  make  great  bowlings 
and  lamentations,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  their 
friends,  or  any  great  man.  The  corpfe,  after  it 
is  waflt’d  and  perfum’d,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth ; 
and,  being  laid  on  . a  bier,  is  carried  to  the  burying- 
place  by  fomeof  the  Clergy,  who  read  over  fome 
paffages  out  of  the  Pfalms  on  the  occafion  ;  After 
which,  the  corpfe  is  laid  into  the  grave  without  a 
coffin  ;  but  they  have  no  particular  funeral  fervice  : 
The  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  mourn 
for  fome  time  afterwards  in  rags  or  tatter’d  cloaths, 
imagining  a  poor  negledled  drefs  beft  expreffes  their 
forrow  for  their  deceafed  friends ;  and  this  feems  to 
have  been  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who, 
upon  any  melancholy  occafion,  rent  their  cloaths, 
or  at  leaft  put  on  luch  as  were  fo ;  and  did  not 
ftudy  drefs  while  they  were  in  mourning,  as  fome 
of  the  moderns  do. 

As  to  the  learning  of  the  Ethiopians,  it  appears 
to  be  very  mean  at  prefent  •,  reading  and  writing 
fheTb  ff-  languages,  in  ufe  amongft  them,  feems  to  be 
nians.  ^  ^  their  higheft  attainments  •,  fcarce  any  of  their  Cler¬ 
gy  pretend  to  more.  The  Arabick  language,  is 
chat  wherein  the  feriptures,  their  liturgy  and  divine 
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offices,  as  well  as  all  a6ls  of  ftate,  are  written  ; 

The  Court  and  Nobility  ufe  a  language,  call’d  the 
Amarick,  from  its  being  fpoken  chiefly  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Amara  j  and  the  common  people  the  E- 
thiopick,  of  which  there  are  abundance  of  different 
dialedls;  one  province  fcarce  underftanding  ano¬ 
ther.  Both  the  Amarick  and  Ethiopick  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  languages  ;  and,  according  to  fome,  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  Arabick,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee. 

Nubia  is  one  of  thofe  countries  I  have  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia,  *be-  tiiepreiert 
caufe  it  is  contiguous  to  Abyflinia,  and  was  certainly 
part  of  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  if  it  be  not  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  ;  and  becaufe  the  Nubians,  according  to  the 
beft  accounts  we  can  get  of  them,  refemble  the 
Ethiopians  more  than  any  other  people. 

Nubia  is  ufually  bounded  by  the  defarts  of  Bar-  Its  fituati- 
ca,  and  Egypt  towards  the  north*,  by  Abyffinia,  ex¬ 
on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  lower  Ethiopia,  on  die  fouth  •, 
and  Zaara,  on  the  weft  j  and  is  faid  to  be  four  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length, and  two  hundred  in  breadth  •, 
but  fcarce  any  two  Hiftorians  or  Geographers  agree 
in  thefe  matters  ;  and,  in  truth,  they  feem  to  guels 
at  almoft  every  thing  they  relate  of  Nubia,  and  this 
is  the  cafe  of  almoft  every  other  inland  country  of 
Africa. 

Some  tell  us  of  a  river  that  rifes  in  this  country, 
and  falls  into  the  Nile  •,  that  it  abounds  in  gold, 
mufk,  fandal,  wood  and  ivory  ;  having  elephants, 
horfes,  camels,  lions,  and  fuch  other  animals,  wild 
and  tame,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Abyffinia  •,  but  they  don’t  fo  much  as 
know,  whether  it  be  a  monarchy  or  commonwealth  j 
or  whether  it  is  divided  into  many  little  kingdoms 
and  ftates ;  the  Jaft  of  which  is  moft  probable,  be¬ 
caufe  we  hear  fo  little  of  them.  The  fame  uncer¬ 
tainty  we  meet  with  in  relation  to  their  religion  :  it 
is  fuppos’d  they  were  once  Chriftians,  there  being 
the  ruins  of  fome  Chriftian  churches  there,  ’tis  faid : 

They  relate  alfo,  that  their  religion  is  a  mixture  of 
Paganifm,  Chriftian ity,  Judaifm  and  Mahometa- 
jiifm,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  every  one  of  thefe 
religions  is  profefs’d  by  one  or  other  of  the  natives, 
people  of  all  thofe  various  religions  bordering  upon 
them. 

Dangala  is  faid  to  be  their  capital  city,  and  fitua-  Chief 
ted  in  17  degrees  of  north  latitude*,  and  Geogra-  towns, 
phers  pretend  to  give  us  the  names  of  feveral  other 
towns,  which  perhaps  never  had  any  exiftence  ;  and 
therefore  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  them. 

I  believe  we  may  conclude,  that  their  towns  are  not 
better  than  thofe  in  Abyffinia,  which  we  find  are 
compos’d  of  very  mean  huts  and  cottages.  Thus 
much  however,  I  believe,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  people  are  black,  as  in  Ethiopia,  and  partake  of  Perfons  of 
many  of  their  cuftoms  *,  but  as  for  any  thing  elfc, 
little  regard  is  to  be  given  to  what  Hiftorians  or 
Geographers  have  written  of  them,  and  therefore 
I  (hall  take  leave  of  this  terra  incognita^  and  not  tire 
the  reader  with  fuch  accounts  of  it,  as  are  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

That  part  of  Ethiopia,  which  I  comprehend  un-  Abex  znd 
der  the  names  of  Abex  and  Anian,  or  Aian,  is  Aman. 
bounded  by  Egypt  and  Abyffinia  towards  the  north 
and  weft:  *,  by  the  Red  fea,  and  the  Eaftern  ocean, 
on  the  eaft  *,  and  by  Zanguebar  on  the  fouth,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  5th  degree  of  north  latitude  to 
the  20th. 

Anian  lies  upon,  or  near,  the  Eaftern  ocean,  and  The  ftat« 
the  Red  fea;  of  which  the  Portuguefe  and  other “ 
Europeans,  who  have  vifited  it  of  late  years,  affure 
us,  it  is  a  perfed  defart,  from  latitude  5,  to  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  or  the  entrance  into  the  Red 
fea,  and  even  within  thofe  ftraits  for  feveral  miles  *, 
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CHAP,  the  country  being  cover’d  with  fand  and  weeds, 
and  producing  fcarcc  any  fuftenance  either  for  man 
or  bead ;  neither  inhabited  or  habitable  ;  no  har¬ 
bour  for  fliipping,  or  river  that  waters  any  part  of 
it,  fays  my  author :  Tho’  there  are  others,  who  pre¬ 
tend,  that  the  country  is  populous,  and  abounds 
with  plenty  of  all  things  butthiscan  beunderftood 
Of  Abcx.  only  of  thecoaflof  Abex,  to  the  northward  of  Aian. 
and  lying  on  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Red  fea,  fome 
degrees  within  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  of  which 
the  Turks'  are  mafters.  This  province  is  indeed 
very  fruitful  5  the  principal  ports  whereof  are,  Sua- 
quem  or  Suaquee,  and  Arquico  or  Ercoco,  about 
1 50  miles  didant  from  each  other  *,  and  in  thefe  the 
Turks  keep  drong  garrifons,  which  command  the 
country,  and  colled  great  quantities  of  rice  and 
other  provifions,  which  they  fend  over  to  Jeddo 
in  Arabia,  the  port  town  to  Medina  and  Mecca, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  Pilgrims  that  refort  thither, 
both  from  Africa  and  the  north  and  eadern  parts 
of  Ada,  in  vad  multitudes ;  but  I  do  not  meet 
with  any  other  ports  or  great  towns  on  the  coads 
of  Abex, *  ’till  we  come  as  high  as  Egypt. 

The  people  here. are  chiefly  Turks  and  Arabians, 
and  their  manners  and  cudoms  the  fame  with  thofe 
already  defcrib’d  in  the  fird  volume  of  Modern  Hi- 
Jiory^  that  treat  of  Arabia  and  Turkey. 

CHAP.  III. 

‘The  prefent  jiate  0/ ZANGUEBAR. 
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NDER  the  name  of  Zanguebar  I  include 
all  the  ead  coad  of  Africa,  extending  from 
5  degrees  north  to  28  fouth,  bounded  by  Aian  or 
Anian  on  the  north,  the  Eadern  ocean  on  the  ead, 
Caffraria  on  the  fouth,  and  the  inland  unknown 
countries  of  Africa,  fometimes  call’d  Ethiopia  infe¬ 
rior,  on  the  wed;  comprehending,  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  Zanguebar,  the  countries  of  Maga- 
doxa,  Melinda,  Quiloa,  Mozambique  and  Zofala. 

The  country  of  Magadoxa  lies  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  the  Equator  *,  the  chief  town,  of  the 
fame  name,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  3 
degrees  fome  odd  minutes  north  latitude.  The 
people  here  are  in  alliance,  or,  rather,  fubjeft  to 
the  Portuguefe  ;  as  are  all  the  people  almod  upon 
this  coad.  Their  country  is  very  barren,  afford¬ 
ing  fcarce  any  merchandize,  or  cattle,  unlefs  a  good 
breed  of  Horfes,  which,  ’tis  faid,  they  fell  to  the 
Portuguefe,  who  difpofc  of  them  again  to  the 
Arabs.  The  people  are  a  mixture  of  Pagan,  Ma¬ 
hometans  and  Chridians :  Their  complexions,  ge¬ 
nerally,  a  deep  black,  with  flat  noies  and  thick 
lips,  like  the  red  of  the  Negroes. 

The  country  of  Melinda  lies  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  Line ;  the  chief  town,  of  the  fame  name,  .be¬ 
ing  fituated  in  2  degrees  and  a  half'  fouth  latitude, 
on  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Melinda, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Notwithdanding  this  country  lies  fo  near  the 
Equator,  it  is  exceeding  pleafant,  fruitful,  and 
healthful;  being  frequently  refrefli’d  with  flaowers 
Buildings,  and  fine  fea-breezes.  The  city  of  Melinda  is  a  large 
populous  place,  well  built,  confidering  where  it 
dands ;  has  a  good  harbour,  commanded  by  a 
drong  citadel.  And  here  the  Poruguefe  have  17 
churches,  and  9  religious  houfes :  They  have  alfo 
warehoufes  dock’d  with  all  forts  of  European 
goods,  with  which  they  trade  with  the  natives  for 


Melinda. 


Air, 


the  produce  of  the  country,  viz.  gold.  Elephants  CHAP, 
teeth,  flaves,  Odrich-feathers,  wax,  and  drugs ; ,  , 

fuch  as  fenna,  aloes,  Guinea  grains,  civet,  amber-  produce 
greafe,  and  frankincenfe.  The  country  produces  of  the 
alfo  rice,  millet,  fugar  and  fruits  ;  and  the  Portu-  country, 
guefe  export  great  quantities  of  rice  to  their  other 
fettlements,  befides  what  they  ufe.  Some  calculate, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Melinda,  and 
the  little  ifland  on  which  it  dands,  do  not  amount 
to  lefs  than  200000  fouls,  great  part  of  them  Chrif- 
tians. 

The  natives  have  a  King  of  their  own,  who  is  a  Religion. 
Mahometan ;  but  many  of  his  people  are  dill  Pa¬ 
gans  ;  and  all  of  them  in  fome  fubjeftion  to  the 
Portuguefe.  The  publick  buildings  in  Melinda, 
befides  the  churches  and  monaderies  already  men¬ 
tion’d,  are  the  Governor’s  palace,  the  publick  ma¬ 
gazine  and  town-hall ;  all  which  are  faid  to  be  mag¬ 
nificently  built ;  at  lead,  they  exceed  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  Africa. 

The  country  of  Qiiiloa  lies  to  the  fouth-ward  of  Quiloa. 
Melinda ;  the  capital  city,  of  the  fame  name,  be¬ 
ing  in  8  degrees  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude.  The 
Portuguefe  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  this  place  on  Tributary 
their  fird  difeovery  of  this  coad ;  but  it  being  an  Portu- 
unhealthful  fituation,  they  quitted  it  again  :  How- 
ever,  the  King  of  the  country  is  tributary  to  them 
(as  the  red  of  the  Princes  on  this  coad  are;)  and 
pays  them,  ’tis  faidi,  a  tribute  in  gold,  amounting 
to  the  value  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crufadoes  an¬ 
nually.  This  part  of  the  country  produces  excel¬ 
lent  fugar-canes ;  but  the  Portuguefe  do  not  im¬ 
prove  them,  receiving  great  quantities  of  fugar 
every  year  from  their  countrymen  at  Brazil,  who 
come  hither  annually  for  flaves. 

The  country  of  Mozambique  lies  fouth  of  Qui-  Mozam- 
loa  ;  the  chief  town,  fituate  on  an  ifland  on.  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  of  the  fame  name,  in  1 5  degrees 
fouth  latitude.  Here  is  a  good  harbour,  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  citadel ;  the  town  it  felf  regularly  forti- 
fy’d  ;  and  the  ifland,  on  which  it  dands,  is  thirty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  extremely  popu¬ 
lous.  Here  are  fix  churches,  and  feveral  monaf- 
teries;  the  Monks  whereof  make  abundance  of 
profelytes  in  the  neighbouring  country.  Here  the 
Portuguefe  alfo  barter  European  goods  with  the 
natives  (whom  they  have  taught  to  cloath  them¬ 
felves)  for  their  gold.  Elephants  teeth,  and  flaves; 
and  here  their  Ihipping  to  and  from  India  calls  for 
refrefhments :  And,  as  this  country  produces  great 
herds  of  cattle,  the  Portuguefe  kill  Beef,  and  fait 
it  up,  fending  it  to  the  Brazils,  or  felling  it  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  {hipping. 

Mongale,  an  ifland-town  in  this  country,  alfo  is  Monga’c. 
garrifon’d  by  the  Portuguefe  :  And  here  is  their 
chief  daple  for  European  goods.  The  gold  they 
receive  for  them  of  the  natives,  is  found  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  fands  of  rivers ; 
there  being  no  gold  mines  wrought  in  Africa. 

The  city  of  Mombaza,  in  the  country  of  Mo-  Mom- 
zambique,  lies  in  7  degrees  4  minutes  fouth  lati- 
tude,  which  the  Portuguefe  polTefs’d  themfelves  of 
when  they  fird  vifited  the  eaif  coad  of  Africa ;  and, 
being  beaten  out  of  it  afterwards,  recover’d  it  again ; 
and  have  at  prefent  a  confiderable  trade  here. 

In  Zofala,  to  the  fouthward  of  Mozambique,  the  Zofala. 
Portuguefe  have  alfo  fome  little  fettlements ;  and, 
indeed,  they  have  the  trade  of  the  whole  coad  al¬ 
mod  to  themfelves  as  far  as  the.  Tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

rhe  prefent  ft  ate  (?/  C  A  F  F  R  A  R I A : 

Particularly  the  fouth  part  of  it^  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots. 

CAFFRARIA  is  the  moft  fouthern  part  of 
Africa,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent  about 
the  inland  country  of  Monomotapa,  and  bounded 
by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft,  fouth  and  weft,  extend¬ 
ing  it  felf  from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  eaft, 
to  the  moft  foutherly  point  of  Africa,  call’d  Cape 
d’Aguilas,  latitude  35,  running  up  from  thence  to 
the  northward  as  high  as  the  fame  Tropic,  on  the 
weft  fide  ot  Africa ;  and  by  fome  is  carried  to  la¬ 
titude  15  fouth. 

This  country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  the 
country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  Caftraria  Proper. 
The  epuntry  of  the  Hottentots  is  the  moft  fouthern 
part  of  Caftraria,  lying  between  lat.  28.  and  35, 
and  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  ocean,  being 
about  300  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  400 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  Dutch  town,  which  has 
obtain’d  the  name  of  the  Cape,  lying  in  lat.  34 
degrees  15  minutes,  longitude  18  degrees  to  the 
eaftward  of  London. 

This  country  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  Admiral  Di  az,  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  way 
to  the  Eaft- Indies  round  Africa,  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  ago.  The  Portuguefe,  fome 
years  after,  attempted  to  make  a  fettlement  there  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  falling  upon  them,  and  cutting 
in  pieces  fcveral  of  their  people  ;  and  there  being 
no  harbours  for  the  fecurity  of  their  fhipping  againft 
the  violent  ftorms  upon  that  coaft,  they  laid  afide 
their  defign.  The  Englilh  afterwards  vifited  the 
Cape,  and  were  difeouraged  from  fettling  there, 
for  much  the  fame  reafons  the  Portuguefe  quitted 
it  i  namely,  the  tempeftuous  feas,  and  the  want  of 
harbours,  together  with  the  untraftablenefs  of  the 
people  :  However,  the  Dutch  obferving  the  fruit- 
fulnefs  of  the  country,  and  judging  that  it  would 
be  of  great  ufe  to  fupply  them  with  provifions  in 
their  voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies,  fixed  a  colo¬ 
ny  at  the  Cape  about  the  year  1651,  erefted  a 
fort,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  natives, 
who,  for.  a  -very  moderate  confideration,  transfer¬ 
red  a  good  part  of  their  country  to  them  ;  and  here 
the  Dutch  have  remained  ever  fince,  enlarging  their 
territories  to  that  degree,  that  they  have  now  fet- 
tlements  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  and  eaft,  well  planted  and  cultivated,  of 
which  I  lhall  give  a  more  particular  account  here¬ 
after. 

The  country  of  the  Hottentots  is  mountainous  ; 

•  but  the  tops  of  the  hills,  as  well  , as  the  valleys,  are 
generally  fruitful :  It  is  alfo  adorned  with  groves  of 
trees,  and  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  flowers, 
that  are  watered  by  little  rivulets,  and  render  it 
exceeding  pleafant  during  the  fine  feafon  *,  but  in 
the  time  of  the  rains  or  munfoons,  they  fwell  into 
unpaflTable  torrents.  The  winds  alfo  rage  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  do  not  only  make  the  coafts  very 
unfafe  for  Ihips,  but  do  a  great  deal  of  mifehief 
by  land  to  the  grain  and  fruits,  as  well  as  to  their 
buildings.  Thefe  winds,  while  the  fun  is  in  the 
fouthern  figns,  blow  from  the  fouth-eaft,  and  arc 
then  very  dangerous  to  Ihips  coming  into  the 
Cape.  When  the  fun  is  in  the  northern  figns,  they 
blow  from  the  north- weft,  and  then  are  no  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  Ihips  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Howe¬ 


ver,  ’tis  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  are  never 
more  healthful  than  during  this  ftormy  weather : 
If  the  wind  ceafes  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  they  are 
fubjeft  to  thchead-ach  and  other  diftempers,  which 
go  off  again  when  ever  the  wind  rifes. 

On  approaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  three 
remarkable  mountaiyis  are  difeovered,  viz.  the 
Table-hill,  the  Lion’s-hill,  and  the  Wind,  or  De- 
vil’s-hill,  which  may  be  feen  40  or  50  miles  out 
at  fea. 

The  Table-hill  was  firft  named  fo  by  the  Por- 
tuguefc,as  refembling,  at  a  diftance,  a  fquare  table  -, 
the  perpendicular  height  is  upwards  of  1850  feet. 
On  the  top  of  it  are  feveral  good  fprings,  the  wa¬ 
ter  whereof  is  exceeding  clear  and  well-tafted.  Be¬ 
tween  this  hill  and  the  bay  where  the  fliips  ride,  is 
a  valley,  where  ftands  the  Dutch  town,  their  fort, 
and  their  fine  garden,  the  admiration  of  all  tra¬ 
vellers  j  but  thefe  will  be  more  particularly  deferib- 
ed  hereafter.  In  the  fummer-feafon,  viz.  from 
September  to  March,  a  cap  of  clouds  conftantly 
covers  the  top  of  this  hill  before  a  ftorm,  and  gives 
notice  to  the  Sailors  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  Lion’s-hill  is  not  lb  high  as  the  former : 
It  lies  contiguous  to  the  fea,  and  bears  weft  from 
the  Table-mountain,  being  feparated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  valley.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  a  Lion  cou- 
chant,  with  his  head  eredt ;  or,  according  to  o- 
thers,  from  its  being  infefted  with  Lions  when  the 
Dutch  firft  fettled  there.  On  this  hill  ftands  a  flag, 
guarded  by  fome  Soldiers,  who  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  fliipping,  from  what  quarter  they 
come,  and  their  number,  by  hoifting  and  lower¬ 
ing  the  flag. 

The  DevU’s-hill  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from 
the  furious  winds  that  iflfue  from  thence  when  the 
top  is  covered  with  a  white  cloud,  is  not  fo  high 
as  either  of  the  former  :  It  lies  alfo  along  the  Ihore, 
being  feparated  from  the  Lion’s-hill  by  a  fmall  val¬ 
ley  or  cleft.  Tliefe  three  hills  lie  in  the  form  of  a 
crefeent,  about  the  Table-valley. 

I’he  Hottentot  nations,  who  Inhabit  this  fouth¬ 
ern  promontory  of  Africa,  are  1 6  in  number  *,  at 
leaft  the  Dutch  are  acquainted  with  fo  many; 
but  that  there  are  more  to  the  northward  of  thefe, 
feems  pretty  certain. 

The  16  nations  enumerated  by  travellers,  and 
particularly  by  Kolben,  are,  i.  The  Gongeman 
nation  ;  2.  The  Kochaqua  ;  3.  The  Suflaqufc  ; 
4.  The  Adiqua  ;  5.  Chirigriqua;  6.  The  greater 
and  leflfer  Namaqua  *,  7.  The  Attaqua  ;  8.  The 
Koopman  ;  9.  The  HeflTaqua  ;  10.  The  Sonqua  ; 
II.  TheDunqua;  12.  The  Damaqua;  13.  The 
Gauros,  or  Gauriqua ;  14.  The  Hauteniqua; 

15.  The  Chamtouer 16.  The  Heykom. 

The  Gongeman  nation  firft  trafficked  with  the 
Dutch  ;  and,  in  confideration  of  fome  brafs  rings, 
beads,  and  other  trifles,  admitted  them  into  that 
fine  country  where  the  Cape-Town  now  ftands  ; 
but  when  they  faw  the  Dutch  eredling  a  fortrels 
and  enclofing  the  lands,  from  whence  they  exclud¬ 
ed  the  cattle  of  the  Hottentots,  the  natives  re- 
prefented,  that  they  meant  no  more  in  their  treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  than  that  they  ffiould  be  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  dwell  with  them,  and  have  pafture  for  their 
cattle ;  they  were  not  lb  ftupid  as  to  exclude  them- 
felves  from  their  own  country,  or  to  fuffer  forts 
to  be  built  that  would  bring  them  under  the 
fubjeflion  of  foreigners ;  and,  when  the  Dutch  re- 
fufed  to  throw  open  their  enclofures,  alfembled  in 
arms  to  drive  them  out  their  country.  But  the 
Hollanders  were  become  fo  ftrong,  that  they  en¬ 
gaged 
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CHAP,  gaged  the  natives,  and  defeated  them,  compelling 
,them  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  viftors  were 
picafed  to  impofe  ;  which  were,  in  fhort,  no  other, 
but  that  the  Hottentots  might  ftill  remain  in  their 
own  country,  and  graze  their  cattle  upon  fuch  lands 
as  were  not  enclofed  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  according¬ 
ly  the  Gongeman  nation  are  intermixed  with  the 
Dutch  at  this  day,  but  enjoy  no  more  of  their  lands 
than  the  Hollanders  have  not  thought  fit  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  themfelves  (which  indeed  is  all  the  beft 
part  of  it.)  The  Gongeman  nation  are  barely  per¬ 
mitted  to  feed  their  cattle  upon  the  common  or 
wafle  grounds  that  are  not  enclofed.  The  Holland¬ 
ers  are  now  lords  of  the  country,  and  the  natives 
little  better  than  their  vaffals,  or  tenants  at  will  ; 
though  the  Dutch  are  obliged  to  ufe  them  with 
fome  tendernefs,  left  the  other  nations,  their  bre¬ 
thren,  ftiould  difturb  their  diftant  colonies. 

Kochoqua  2.  The  Kochoqua  nations  lie  to  the  northward 

nation,  of  Gongemans,  in  whofe  limits  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  pafture,  part  of  which  is  enclofed  by  the 
Dutch  *,  but  the  natives  ftill  poflefs  more  than  half 
the  lands :  In  this  country  are  feveral  falt-pits ; 
but,  as  there  are  few  fprings,  not  many  of  the 
Dutch  refide  here. 

Suflaquas,  3.  The  Suflaqua’s  lie  to  the  northward  of  the 
Kochoqua’s.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and 
there  arc  but  few  villages  in  this  territory,  and  no 
great  herds  of  cattle  *,  the  people  deferting  the 
country  for  want  of  water,  though  there  is  good 
pafture  on  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the  valleys. 

Odiqua’s.  4.  The  Odiqua’s  country  lies  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  Suflaqua’s  *,  and  thefe  two  nations  are  al¬ 
ways  in  a  confederacy  againft  their  neighbours  the 
Chirigriqua’s. 

Chlrigri-  qphe  Chirigriqua’s  are  a  numerous  people  ce- 
lebrated  for  their  ftrength  and  dexterity,  in  throw¬ 
ing  the  Haflagayc  or  Launce  :  Their  country  is 
mountainous,  and  extends  along  the  fea-coaft  ;  the 
foil,  however,  generally  good,  there  being  rich 
paftures  on  the  top  of  their  hills,  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys  ;  and  through  the  middle  of  it  runs  one  of 
the  largcft  of  their  rivers,  called  the  Elephant  ri¬ 
ver,  from  the  Elephants  reforting  in  great  numbers 
to  it.  Here  are  alfo  woods  of  large,  tall  trees, 
different  from  any  we  meet  with  in  Europe ;  and 
thefe  are  infefted  with  Lions,  Tigers,  and  almpft 
all  manner  of  wild  beafts. 

Nama-  5.  The  greater  and  lelTer  Namaqua  ;  the  leffer 
extending  along  the  coaft,  and  the  other  contigu¬ 
ous  to  it,  on  the  eaft.  This  people  ’tis  faid,  are 
able  to  bring  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men 
into  the  field,  and  are- the  moft  fenfible  of  all  the 
Hottentot  nations  :  Their  country  however,  is 
mountainous  and  barren,  deftitute  of  wood,  and 
hath  but  one  fpring  in  the  whole  territory  \  only 
the  Elephant  river,  running  through  their  coun¬ 
try,  fupplies  fome  part  of  it  with  water.  Here 
are  alfo  great  numbers  of  wild  beafts,  and  final  1 
fpotted  Deer,  of  which  hundreds  and  thoufands  are 
fometimes  feen  in  a  herd.  The  venifon,  generally, 
is  fat  and  good. 

^(^ttaqua’s.  y.  The  Attaqua’s  lie  to  the  northward  of  the 
Namaqua’s,  poflefling  a  very  barren  country,  with 
very  little  water  in  it,  and  is  neither  populous,  nor 
well  flocked  with  cattle,  the  natives  difperfingthem- 
felves  in  fmall  parties,  that  they  may  the  better  find 
a  fubfiftence.  This  is  the  moft  northern  nation, 
deferibed  by  Kolben  on  the  weftern  coaft,  though 
he  mentions  another  nation  ftill  to  the  northward  of 
the  Attaqua’s,  called  the  Chorogauqua’s,  poflefling  a 
vaft  extent  of  country,  and  fuppofes  there  may  be 
ftill  feveral  other  nations  to  the  northward  of  them, 


before  we  come  to  Angola.  Then,  returning  C  P. 
fouthward,  he  brings  us  to  . 

8.  The  Koopmans,  who  lie  to  the  caftward  of^oop- 
the  Gongemans,  and  the  Cape  Town;  Here  the  mans. 
Dutch  have  a  great  many  fettlements  and  planta¬ 
tions,  and  a  rich  trafl  of  land  enclofe'd  ;  but  the 
natives,  however,  are  fuffer’d  to  dwell  among  them, 

and  graze  their  cattle  on  the  uncultivated  grounds. 

This  country  is  well  wooded  and  water’d  :  There 
runs  a  rapid  ftream  through  the  valleys  into  the  fea, 
call’d  Palamit  river,  whofe  fource  is  in  the  Draken- 
ftein  mountains,  on  the  Dutch  frontiers,  receiving 
feveral  leffer  rivulets  in  its  courfe  j  the  largefl  where¬ 
of  is  called  the  Black  river.  In  this  territory  alfo 
is  a  hot  bath,  and  feveral  falt-pits. 

9.  The  country  of  the  Heffaqua’s  joins  alfo  to  HeiTa. 
the  Gongemans.  They  abound  in  Cattle,  Sheep, 

and  Oxen  (the  only  riches  of  the  natives)  more  than 
any  other  Hottentot  nation,  and  traffick  more  with 
the  Dutch  for  brandy,  tobacco,  corral,  brafs  beads, 
and  other  trifles  •,  for  which  they  give  their  cattle 
in  exchange.  They  are  faid  to  be  the  moft  effemi¬ 
nate  of  the  Hottentots,  and  leaft  addidled  to  war; 
and  when  they  are  attack’d  therefore  by  an  enemy, 
beg  the  proteftion  of  the  Hollanders.  Their  Kraals, 
or  Villages,  are  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  their  country  does  not  only  abound  with 
cattle,  but  great  plenty  of  game,  and  every  thing 
defirable  in  life :  The  Heffaqua’s  who  have  no 
flock,  frequently  ferve  the  Dutch  ;  but  when  they 
have  got  a  little  money  to  buy  cattle,  they  ufu- 
ally  leave  their  mailers,  and,  returning  to  their 
Kraal,  fet  up  for  themfelves. 

10.  The  Sonqua’s,  who  He  to  the  eaftward  ofSonqua’s. 
the  Koopman  nation,  are  faid  to  be  a  fmall,  but 
brave  people,  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of 

their  arms.  Their  country  is  rocky  and  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  the  barreneft  of  all  thofe  about  the  Cape. 

As  they  are  reckon’d  good  Soldiers,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  hired  by  their  neighbour  nations,  as  the 
Swifs  are  in  Europe,  to  aflill  them  in  their  wars, 
and  ferve  purely  for  bread  having  very  little  food 
of  their  own  but  roots  and  herbs,  and  what  they 
can  get  in  hunting,  at  which  they  are  very  expert : 

They  alfo  plunder  the  woods  for  honey,  which  they 
fell  to  the  Europeans,  not  being  fond  of  it  them¬ 
felves. 

11.  The  Dunqua’s  nation  borders  upon  the  Son-  Dunqua’s. 
qua’s.  This  people  enjoy  a  more  level  country  than 

the  former :  It  is  alfo  well  water’d  with  rivulets, 
that  fall  into  the  Palamite  river :  The  hills  as  well 
as  vales  are  good  pafture,  and  they  abound  in  cattle 
and  game. 

12.  The  Damaqua’s,  who  lie  next  them,  alfo  Dam* - 
enjoy  a  fruitful  level  country,  abounding  in  cattle 

and  game,  and  the  Palamite  runs  in  a  winding  or 
ferpentine  courfe  thro’  it ;  but  here'  is  a  great  fcar- 
city  of  wood :  They  have  fome  falt-pits ;  which, 
being  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Dutch,  no  ufe  is 
made  of  them,  the  Hottentots  eating  no  fait. 

1 3.  The  Gauro’s,  or  Gauriqua’s,  lie  next  to  the  Gauro’s, 
Damaqua’s.  They  poflefs  a  final!  country,  but  are, 
however,  a  numerous  people,  the  foil  being  rich, 

and  every  where  well  fupply’d  with  wood  and  wa¬ 
ter  :  The  country  abounds  alfo  in  cattle,  and  no 
lefs  in  wild  beafts ;  which  the  natives  are  fo  far 
from  regretting,  that  it  is  faid  they  look  upon  it  as 
a  happinefs  they  have  fo  many  opportunities  of  fltew- 
ing  their  dexterity  and  courage  in  engaging  them, 
and  they  are  moft  of  them  cloathed  in  the  fleins  of 
Tigers  or  other  wild  beafts  they  have  killed. 

14.  The  Houteniqua’s  lie  on  the  fea-coaft,  north-  Houteni- 
eaft  of  the  Gauro’s,  in  whofe  country  is  a  great  qua’s, 

deal 
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CHAP,  deal  of  good  pafturc ;  and  they  have  woods  reple- 
^  nifli’d  with  timber,  with  great  variety  of  herbs  and 
flowers. 

Chamtou-  i  The  nation  of  the  Chamtouers,  who  lie  con- 
tiguous  to  the  Houteniqua’s,  poflefs  a  very  fruitful 
country,  well  wooded  and  water*d ;  their  ftreams 
affording  variety  of  fifh.  Here  are  alfo  abundance 
of  wild  beads,  and  plenty  of  game. 

He>'kom«.  i6.  The  Heykoms  lie  to  the  north-eaft  of  the 
Chamtouers  •,  their  country  mountainous  and  defti- 
tute  of  water,  but  has,  however,  fome  fruitful 
valleys  :  This  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  northerly  coun-. 
try  of  the  Hottentots,  on  the  eafl  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  Terra  de  Natal,  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Caffries,  properly  fo  call’d,  who  are 
a  very  different  people  from  the  Hottentots. 

Of  their  As  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Hottentot, 
name,  j  could  never  meet  with  any  fatisfadlory  account : 
They  had  given  themfelves  this  name,  it  feems,  be¬ 
fore  any  European  nation  arriv’d  on  their  coaft ; 
and  this  is  all  we  know  certainly  of  the  matter, 
and  origi-  Their  original  is  no  lefs  obfcure  i  but  from  fome  of 
their  cufloms,  that  refemble  thofe  of  the  Jews  and 
the  ancient  Troglodites,  it  is  imagin’d  they  defcend- 
ed  from  one  or  other  of  thofe  nations.  Mr.  Kol- 
B£N  tells  us,  they  have  a  tradition  amongft  them, 
that  their  firft  parents,  came  into  their  country 
through  a  window  or  door  (the  word  for  both  in 
the  Hottentot  language  being  the  fame) :  That  the 
name  of  their  male  anceftor  was  N*oh,  and  his 
wife’s,  Hingn’oh :  That  they  were  fent  thither 
by  God  himfelf ;  and  that  they  taught  their  def- 
cendants  hufbandry.  This  tradition,  he  fays,  pre¬ 
vails  in  all  the  Hottentot  nations ;  which  he  looks 
upon  as  a  certain  evidence  of  their  being  defcend- 
cd  from  Noah. 

He  adds,  that  they  refemble  the  Jews  in  their 
offerings,  and  regulating  their  fefti vals  by  the  new 
and  full  moon,  and  in  their  reparation  from  their 
wives  at  certain  times,  as  well  as  in  abllaining  from 
certain  forts  of  food,  efpecially  Swines-flefh,  and 
undergoing  a  kind  of  circumcifion  at  a  certain  age : 
But  ftill  he  thinks  they  are  rather  defcended  from 
the  Troglodites,  who  inhabited  the  fouth  part  of 
Egypt,  or  Ethiopia,  in  this  very  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  had  thefe  and  feveral  other  cuftoms  which 
the  Hottentots  obferve  •,  as,  the  giving  their  children 
the  name  of  a  favourite  animal,  and  their  expofing 
their  fuperannuated  parents  without  any  food,  and 
thereby  putting  an  end  to  their  lives.  He  obferves 
alfo,  that  the  manner  of  hunting  of  the  Hottentots 
refembles  that  of  the  Troglodites ;  and  that  their 
funeral  ceremonies  arc  much  the  fame.  But,  to 
proceed  to  fomething  more  certain,  namely  a  de- 
Th€  per-  fcription  of  their  perfons.  As  to  the  ftature  of  the 
fons  of  the  men,  they  arc  rather  low  than  tall ;  for  though  there 
Hotten-  5  fcQj  high,  there  are  more  about  5 

foot.  Their  bodies  are  proportionable,  and  well 
made :  They  are  feldom  either  too  fat  or  lean,  and 
fcarce  ever  any  crooked  or  deform’d  perfons  amongft 
them,  any  farther  than  they  disfigure  their  children 
themfelves,  by  flatting  and  breaking  the  griflles  of 
their  nofes  *,  looking  on  a  flat  nofe  as  a  beauty. 
Their  heads,  as  well  as  their  eyes,  are  rather  of  the 
iargeft :  Their  lips  are  naturally  thick  ;  their  hair 
black  and  fhort,  like  the  Negroes,  and  they  have 
exceeding  white  teeth ;  and  after  they  have  taken  a 
jgreat  deal  of  pains,  with  greafe  and  foot  to  darken 
their  natural  tawny  complexions,  refemble  the  Ne¬ 
groes  pretty  much  in  colour.  The  women  are  much 
lefs  than  the  men ;  and  what  is  moft  remarkable  in 
them,  is  a  callous  flap  or  Ikin  that  falls  over  the 
VOL.  nr.  Numb.  CV. 


Pudendai  and  in  a  manner  conceals  it:  The  report  CHAP, 
of  which  ufually  excites  the  curiofity  of  the  Euro-  ^ 
pean  Sailors,  to  vifit  the  Hottentot  village  near  the 
Cape,  where  a  great  many  of  thofe  ladies,  on  fee¬ 
ing  a  ftranger, .  will  offer  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity  for 
a  halfpenny,  before  a  croud  of  people ;  which  per- 
feftly  fpoils  the  charadler  the  pious  Mr.  Kolben 
has  given  of  their  modefty. 

The  men  cover  their  heads  with  handfuls  of  Their  ha- 
greafe  and  foot  mix’d  together ;  and,  going  with-  bits* 
out  any  thing  elfe  on  their  heads  in  ftimmer-time, 
the  dull  fticks  to  it,  and  makes  them  a  very  filthy 
cap ;  which,  they  fay,  cools  them,  and  preferves 
their  heads  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  *,  and 
in  winter  they  wear  flat  caps  of  Cat-fkin  or  Lamb- 
fkin,  half  dry’d,  which  they  tie  with  a  thong  of 
the  fame  leather  under  their  chins.  The  men  alfo 
wear  a  kroffe  or  mantle,  made  of  a  Sheep-lkin  or 
other  fkins,  over  their  flioulders,  which  reaches  to 
the  middle ;  and,  being  faften’d  with  a  thong  about 
their  neck,  is  open  before.  In  winter  they  turn  the 
woolly  or  hairy  fides  next  their  backs,  and  in  fum- 
mer  the  other:  This  ferves  the  man  for  his  bed  at 
night  j  and  this  is  all  the  winding-fheet  or  coffin  he 
has  when  he  dies.  If  he  be  a  Captain  of  a  village, 
or  Chief  of  his  nation,  inftead  of  a  Sheep-fkin,  his 
mantle  is  made  of  Tyger- fkins,  wild*  Cat- fkins,  or 
fome  other  fkins  they  fet  a  value  upon :  But,  tho* 
thefe  mantles  reach  no  lower,  generally,  than  their 
waifts,  yet  there  are  fome  nations  who  wear  them 
as  low  as  their  legs,  and  others  that  have  them 
touch  the  ground. 

They  conceal  or  cover  thofe  parts  alfo  which  eve¬ 
ry  other  people  do,  with  a  fquare  piece  of  fkin  a- 
bout  two  hands- breadth,  generally  with  a  Cat-fkin, 
the  hairy  fide  outwards,  which  is  faften’d  to  a 
firing  or  girdle  about  their  bodies. 

The  man  alfo  hangs  about  his  neck  a  greafy 
pouch,  in  which  he  keeps  his  knife,  his  pipe  and 
tobacco,  and  fome  dacha  (which  intoxicates  like  to¬ 
bacco)  and  a  little  piece  of  wood,  burnt  at  both 
ends,  as  a  charm  againft  witchcraft.  He  wears  al¬ 
fo  three  large  ivory  rings  on  his  left  arm,  to  which 
he  fallens  a  bag  of  provifions  when  he  travels.  He 
carries  in  his  right  hand  two  fticks,  the  firft  call’d 
his  kirri,  which  is  about  three  foot  long,  and  an  inch 
thick,  but  blunt  at  both  ends ;  the  other,  call’d 
his  rackum-ftick,  about  a  foot  long,  and  of  the 
fame  thicknefs,  but  has  a  fharp  point,  and  is  ufed  as 
a  dart,  to  throw  at  an  enemy  or  wild  beaft ;  which 
he  feldom  miffes,  if  he  be  within  diftance.  In  his 
left  hand  he  has  another  flick,  about  a  foot  Jong, 
to  which  is  faften’d  a  tail  of  a  Fox  or  wild  Cat ; 
and  this  ferves  him  as  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  off 
the  fweat.  They  wear  a  kind  of  fandals,  alfo 
made  of  the  raw  hide  of  an  Ox  or  Elephant,  when 
they  are  oblig’d  to  travel  through  ftony  countries  ; 
and  fometimes  have  bulkins,  to  preferve  their  legs 
from  buflies  and  briars  •,  but  ordinarily  their  legs  and 
thighs  have  no  covering. 

The  women  wear  caps,  the  crowns  whereof  are 
a  little  raifed ;  and  thefe  are  made  alfo  of  ha!f-dry’d 
fkins,  and  tied  under  their  chins.  They  fcarce  put 
them  off  night  or  day,  winter  or  fummer.  They 
ufually  wear  two  kroffes  or  mantles,,  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  made  of  Sheep- fkins,  or  other  fkins,  which 
are  fometimes  border’d  with  a  fringe  of  raw  lea¬ 
ther  •,  and,  as  thefe  are  only  faftned  with  a  thong 
about  their  necks,  they  appear  naked  down  to  the 
middle:  But  they  have  an  apron,  larger  than  that 
of  the  mens  to  cover  them  before,  and  another  of 
ftill  larger  dimenfions  that  cover  their  back-fides. 

About  their  legs  they  wrap  thongs  of  half-dry’d 
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C  H  A  P.  fkins,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  jack-boot^  which  are 
..  fiich  a  load  to  them,  that  they  lift  up  their  legs  with 
'  difficulty,  and  walk  veiy  much  like  a  Trooper  in 
jack-boots :  This  ferves  both  for  a  diftindlion  of 
their  fex,  and  for  ornament.  But  this  is  not  all 
their  finery  :  If  they  are  people  of  any  figure,  in- 
ftead  of  Sheep-fkin  they  wear  a  Tygcr-lkin,  or  a 
mantle  of  wild  Cat-lkins.  They  have  aHb  a  pouch 
hangs  about  their  necks,  in  which  they  always  car¬ 
ry  fomething  to  eat,  whether  they  are  at  home  or 
abroad,  with  their  dacha,  tabacco,  and  pipe. 

Oma-  But  the  principal  ornaments  both  of  men  and  wo- 
ments.  or  glafs  beads,  with  little  thin  plates 

of  glittering  brafs  and  mother  of  pearl,  which  they 
wear  in  their  hair,  or  about  their  ears.  Of  thefe 
brafs  and  glafs  beads  ftrung  they  alfo  make  neck¬ 
laces,  bracelets  for  the  arms,  and  girdles ;  wearing  fc- 
veral  firings  of  them  about  their  necks,  waifis  and 
arms,chufing  the  fmallefi  beads  for  their  necks:Thofe 
are  fineft  that  have  the  mofi  firings  of  them  j  and 
their  arms  are  fometimes  covered  with  bracelets  from 
the  wrifi  to  the  elbow ;  the  largefi  beads  are  on  the 
firings  about  the  middle  •,  in  thefe  they  affeft  a  va¬ 
riety  of  colours,  all  of  which  the  Dutch  furnilh 
them  with,  and  take  their  cattle  in  return. 

There  is  another  kind  of  ornament  peculiar  to 
the  men  ;  and  that  is,  the  bladder  of  any  wild  beaft 
they  have  killed,  which  is  blown  up  and  fafiened 
to  their  hair,  as  a  trophy  of  their  valour. 

Both  men  and  women  powder  themfelves  with  a 
dufi  they  call  bachu  ;  and  the  women  fpot  their  fa¬ 
ces  with  a  red  earth  or  ftone  (as  ours  do  with  black 
patches)  which  is  thought  to  add  to  their  beauty,  by 
the  natives  *,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  ren¬ 
ders  them  more  frightful  and  fliocking  than  they 
are  naturally. 

But,  as  part  of  their  drefs,  I  ought  to  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  firft  place,  the  cufiom  of  daubing  their 
bodies,  and  the  infide  of  their  caps  and  mantles, 
with  greafe  and  foot.  Soon  after  their  children  are 
born,  they  lay  them  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  fire,  and 
rub  them  over  with  fat  or  butter,  mixed  with  foot, 
to  render  them  of  a  deeper  black,  ’tis  faid ;  for  they 
are  naturally  tawny  :  And  this  they  continue  to  do 
almofi  every  day  of  their  lives,  after  they  are  grown 
up,  not  only  to  increafe  their  beauty  poffibly,  but  to 
render  their  limbs  fupple  and  pliable.  As  fome 
other  nations  pour  oil  upon  their  heads  and  bodies, 
fo  thefe  people  make  ufe  of  melted  fat.  You  can’t 
make  them  a  more  acceptable  prefent  than  the  fat 
Or  feum  of  a  pot  that  meat  is  boiled  in  to  anoint 
themfelves.  Several  of  thefe  Hottentots  coming  on 
board  our  fhip  as  foon  as  we  arrived  at  the  Cape,  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  in  the  firfi  place  to  the  Cook  for 
fome  of  the  fat  he  had  fkimmed  off  his  boiling  cop¬ 
pers  ;  which,  being  gratify ’d  in,  they  immediately 
clapped  it  on  their  heads  by  handfuls ;  which  con¬ 
firmed  us  in  the  opinion  of  their  nafiinels,  of  which 
we  had  heard  fo  much.  Nor  are  they  more  clean- 
Piet.  ly  in  their  diet  than  in  their  drefs ;  for  they  chufe 
the  guts  and  entrails  of  cattle,  and  of  fome  wild 
beafts  (with  very  little  cleanfing)  rather  than  the  reft 
of  the  flefii,  and  eat  their  meat  half-boil’d  or  broil’d ; 
but  their  principal  food  confifts  of  roots,  herbs, 
fruits,  or  milk  :  They  feldom  kill  any  of  thole  cat¬ 
tle,  unlefs  at  a  feftival ;  they  only  feed  on  fuch  as  die 
of  themfelves,  either  of  difeafes  or  old  age,  or  on 
what  they  take  in  hunting  ;  and  when  they  are  hard 
put  to  it,  they  will  eat  the  raw  leather  that  is  wound 
about  the  womens  legs,  and  even  foies  of  Ihoes  : 
And,  as  their  mantles  are  always  well  flocked  with 
lice  of  an  unufual  fize,  they  are  not  affiamed  to  fit 
down  in  the  publick  ftreets  at  the  Cape,  pull  off  the 


lice,  and  eat  them.  And  I  ought  to  have  remem-  CHAP, 
bered,  that  they  boil  their  meat  in  the  blood  of  . 

beafts  when  they  have  any  of  it.  ^"^7 

They  rather  devour  their  meat  than  eat  it,  pulling 
it  to  pieces  with  their  teeth  and  hands,  difeoveringa 
canine  appetke  and  fiercenefs :  They  abftain,  howe- 
ver,fromSwinc’s-flcfii,  and  fome  other  kinds  of  meat, 
and  from  fifh  that  have  no  fcales,as  religioufiy  as  ever 
the  Jews  did.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fay  fomething  of  the  management  of  their  milk  and 
butter :  They  never  ftrain  their  milk,  but  drink  it 
with  all  the  hairs  and  naftinefs  with  which  it  is  mix’d 
in  the  milking  by  the  Hottentot  women. .  When 
they  make  butter  of  it,  they  put  it  into  fome  fkin 
made  in  the  form  of  a  Soldier’s  knapfack,  the  hairy 
fide  inwards  ;  and  then  two  of  them  taking  hold  of 
it,  one  at  each  end,  they  whirl  and  turn  it  round  till 
it  is  converted  into  butter,  which  they  pot  Up  for 
anointing  themfelves,  their  caps  and  mantles  with, 
for  they  eat  no  butter  ;  and  the  reft  they  fell  to  the 
Dutch,  without  clearing  it  from  the  hairs  arid  dirt 
it  contrafts  in  the  knapfack.  The  Hollanders, when 
they  have  it  indeed,  endeavour  to  feparate  the  nafti¬ 
nefs  from  it,  and  fell  it  to  the  Ihipping,  that  arrives' 
there,  frequently  for  butter  of  their  own  making  j 
and  fome  they  eat  themfelves  (but  furely  none  but 
a  Dutchman  could  eat  Hottentot  butter)  and  the 
dregs  and  dirt  that  is  left  they  give  to  theif 
flaves ',  which  having  been  found  to  create  difeafes, 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape  fometimes  prohibits 
their  giving  their  flaves  this  ftuff  by  publick  edidl; 
which  is  not,  however,  much  regarded..  The 
butter-milk,  without  any  manner  of  cleaning  or 
draining,  the  Hottentots  drink  themfelves  ;  giv¬ 
ing  what  they  have  to  fpare,  to-  their  Lambs  and 
Calves. 

The  ufual  drink  of  the  Hottentots  is  Cow’s-milk, 
or  water,  and  the  women  fometimes  drink  Ewes- 
milk  •,  but  this  the  men  never  touch  :  and  *tis  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  women  are  never  fuffered  to  eat 
with  the  men,  or  come  near  them,  during  the  time 
of  their  menfes. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  among  them,  it 
appears  that  the  Hottentots  are  very  fond  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors  :  Thefe,  and  the 
baubles  already  mentioned,  the  Hollanders  truck  for 
their  cattle  and  tho’  a  Hottentot  will  turn  fpit  for  a 
Dutchman  half  a  day  for  a  draught  or  two  of  four 
wine,  yet  do  they  never  attempt  to  plant  vineyards 
(as  they  fee  the  Dutch  do  every  day)  or  think  of 
making  wine  themfelves.  I  proceed,  in  the  next 
place,  to  give  an  account  of  their  towns  and  houfes, 
or  rather,  their  camps  and  tents. 

The  Hottentots,  like  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  re-  Their 
move  their  dwellings  frequently  for  the  conveniency  or 
of  water  and  frefh  pafture  :  They  encamp  in  a  circle 
formed  by  twenty  or  thirty  tents,  and  fometimes 
twice  the  Number,  contiguous  to  each  other ;  with¬ 
in  the  area  whereof  they  keep  their  leffer  cattle  in  the 
night,  and  the  larger  on  the  outfide  of  their  camp  : 

Their  tents,  or,  as  fome  call  them,  houfes,  are  made 
with  flender  poles,  bent  like  an  arch,  and  cover’d 
with  mats  or  flcins,and  fometimes  both :  They  are  of 
an  oval  figure,  the  middle  of  the  tent  being  about 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  decreafing  gradually  (the 
poles  being  ftiorter)  towards  ^ach  end,  the  Joweft 
arch,  which  is  the  door  or  entrance,  being  about  3 
foot  high,  as  is  the  oppofite  arch  at  the  other  end  ; 
the  longeft  diameter  of  the  tent  being  about  1 2  or 
14  feet,  and  the  ftiorteft  10 ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent  is  a  ihallow  hole  about  a  yard  diameter,  in 
which  they  make  their  fire,  and  round  which,  the 
v^hole  family,  confifting  of  nine  or  ten  people  of  all 

ages 
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CHAP,  ages  and  fexes,  fit  or  lie  night  and  day  in  fuch  a 
_-f,  fmoak  (when  it  is  cold,  or  they  are  dreffing  of  vic¬ 
tuals)  that  it  is  itnpoflible  for  an  European  to  bear 
it,  there  being  ufually  no  vent  for  the  fmoak  but 
the  door,  tho’  I  think  I  have  feen  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  fome  of  their  huts  to  let  out  the  fmoak,  and  give 
them  light.  Such  a  circle  of  terits  or  huts  as  has 
been  defcrib’d,  is  call’d  by  the  Hottentots  a  Kraal, 
and  fometimes  by  the  Europeans  a  town  or  village ; 
but  feems  to  be  more  properly  a  camp  :  For  a  town 
confifts  of  more  fubftantial  buildings,  and  is  feldom 
capable  of  being  removed  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther  i  whereas  thefe  dwellings  confift  of  nothing 
more  than  fmall  tent- poles,  covered  with  Ikins  or 
mats,  which  are  moveable,  and  carried  away  upon 
their  baggage-Oxen  whenever  they  remove  with 
their  herds  to  a  diftant  pafture. 

Furniture.  As  to  the  furniture  of  their  tents  ;  this  confifts  of 
little  more  than  their  mantles  which  they  lie  on, 
fome  other  Ikins  of  wild  beafts  they  have  kill’d  or 
purchas’d,  an  earthen  pot  they  boil  their  meat  in, 
their  arms,  and  perhaps  fome  other  trivial  utenfils. 
The  only  domeftick  animals  they  keep,  are  Dogs, 
as  ugly  in  their  kind  as  their  mailers,  but  exceeding 
ufeful  to  them  in  driving  and  defending  their  cattle. 
Their  ge-  The  Hottentots  are  agreed  by  all  to  be  the  lazieft 
temneT^  generation  under  the  fun  :  They  will  rather  ftarve, 
or  eat  dry’d  Ikins,  or  Ihoe-foles  at  home,  than  hunt 
for  their  food  ;  and  yet,  when  they  do  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  chafe,  or  any  other  exercife,  no  people 
are  to  be  found  more  aflive  and  dexterous  than  the 
Hottentots ;  and  they  ferve  the  Europeans  often 
with  the  greateft  fidelity  and  application,  when  they 
contrafl  to  ferve  them  for  wages :  They  are  alfo  ex¬ 
ceeding  generous  and  hofpitable  j  they  will  fcarce 
cat  a  piece  of  venifon,  or  a  dilh  of  filh  they  have 
catch’d,  or  drink  their  beloved  drams  albne,  but 
<all  in  their  neighbours  to  partake  with  them  as  far 
as  it  will  go. 

Govern-  The  next  thing  I  lhall  enquire  into,  is  the  go- 
S^Hot  '^crnmentof  the  Hottentots ;  and  I  find  all  people 
tentots.  sgree,  that  every  nation  has  its  King  or  Chief,  call’d 
Konquer,  whofe  authority  devolves  upon  him  by  he¬ 
reditary  fuccefiion  j  and  that  they  do  not  pretend  to 
Their  eledl  their  refpedlive  fovereigns.  That  this  Chief 
Kings.  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  and  pre- 
fides  in  all  their  councils  and  courts  of  Juftice  ;  But 
then  his  authority  is  faid  to  be  limited  j  and  that  he 
can  determine  nothing  without  the  confent  of  the 
Captains  of  the  feveral  Kraals,  who  feem  to  be  the 
Hottentot  fenate.  The  Captain  of  every  Kraal, 
whofe  office  is  hereditary  alfo,  is  their  Leader  in  time 
of  war,  and  Chief  magiftrateof  his  Kraal  in  time  of 
peace ;  and,  with  the  head  of  every  family,  deter¬ 
mines  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes  within  the  Kraal ; 
only  fuch  differences  as  happen  between  one  Kraal 
and  another,  and  matters  of  ftate,  are  determined  by 
the  King  and  Senate.  The  Dutch,  fince  their  arrival 
at  the  Cape,  have  prefented  the  King,  or  Chief  of 
every  nation  of  the  Honentotsin  alliance  with  them, 
with  a  brafs  crown  j  and  the  Captains  of  each  Kraal 
with  a  brafs-headed  cane,  which  are  now  the  badges 
of  their  refpeiftive  offices  ;  formerly  they  were  dif- 
tinguifh’d  only  by  finer  fkins,  and  a  greater  Variety 
of  beads  and  glittering  trifles. 

In  their  councils  their  King  fits  on  his  heels  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Captains  of  the  Kraals  fit  in  like 
manner  round  about  him.  At  his  acceffion,  ’tis  faid, 
he  promifes  to  obferve  their  national  cuftoms ;  and 
gives  them  an  entertainment,  killing  an  Ox,  and 
two  or  three  Sheep,  upon  the  occafion  ;  on  which 
he  feafts  his  Captains,  but  their  Wives  are  only  en¬ 
tertain’d  with  the  broth  :  But  then  the  next  day. 


’tis  faid,  her  Hottentot  Majefty  treats  the  Ladies,  C  H  a  ? 
and  their  Hufbands  are  put  off  in  like  manner  with 
the  foup.  ,  '  -  .  '  , 

,  The  Captain  of  each  Kraal  alfo',  at  his  acceffion,  Magii- 
’tis  faid,  engages  to  obferve  the  cuftoms  of  his  Kraal, 
and  makes  an  entertainment  for  the  Men,  as  his  La¬ 
dy  does  the  next  day  for  the  Women  ;  and  though 
this  people  fhew  their  Chiefs  great, refpefl,  ’tis  faid, 
they  allow  neither  their  King  or  inferior  Magiftrates 
any  revenue ;  they  fubfift,  as  other  families  do,  upon 
their  ftock  of  cattle,  and  what  they  take  in  hunting. 

As  they  have  no  notion  of  writing  or  .  letters,  Jufticcad, 
they  can  have  no  written  laws  j  but,  there  are  fome  “inifter’d.: 
ancient  cuftoms,  from  which  they  fcarce  ever  de¬ 
viate.  Murder,  a,dultery  and  robbery,  they  con*- 
ftantly  punifh  with  death  ;  and,  if  a  perfon  is  fuf- 
pedled  of  any  of  thefe  crimes,  the  whole  Kraal  join 
in  feizing  and  fecuring  him  i  but  the  guilty  perfon 
fometimes  makes  his  efcape  tothe  mountains,  where 
robbers  and  criminals,  like  himfelf,  fecure  them* 
felves  from  juftice,  and  frequently  plunder  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  ;  for  no  other  Kraal  or  nation  of 
Hottentots  will  entertain  a  ftranger,  unlefs  he  is 
known  to  them,  and  can  give  a  good  reafon  for 
leaving  his  own  Kraal. 

If  the  offender  is  apprehended,  the  Captain  affem- 
bles  the  people  of  his  Kraal  in  a  day  or  two  ;  who, 
making  a  ring,  and  fitting  down  upon  their  heels, 
the  criminal  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  them  the 
witrieffes  on  both  fides  are  heard,  and  the  party 
fuffer’d  to  make  his  defence :  After  which,  the  cafe 
being  confider’d,  the  Captain  collefts  the  fuffrages 
of  his  Judges  •,  and,  if  a  majority  condemn  him, 
the  prifoner  is  executed  on  the  fpot :  The  Captain 
firft  ftrikes  him  with  g  truncheon  he  carries  in  his 
hand,  and  then  the  reft  of  the  Judges  fall  upon  fiim, 
and  drub  him  to  death :  Then  wrapping  up  the 
corpfe  in  his  kroffe  or  mantle,  it  is  carried  fome 
diftance  from  the  KraaJj  and  buried. 

In  civil  cafes  alfo  the  caufe  is  determin’d  by  a  ma^ 
jority  of  voices,  and  fatisfaeffion  immediately  order’d 
the  injur’d  party  out  of  the  goods  of  the  perfon  that 
appears  to  be  in  the  wrong.  There  is  no  appeal  to 
any  o.ther  Court  j  the  King  and  his  Council,  con- 
fifting  of  the  Captains  of  the  Kraals,  never  inter- 
pofe,  unlefs  in  matters  that  concern  the  Pubhek,  or 
where  the  Kraals  arc  at  variance.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  add,  that  the  Hottentots  cattle  and  perfonal 
eftatedefeend  to  hiseldeftfon:  He  cannot  difinherit 
him,  or  give  his  effedts  to  his  other  children  ;  but, 
as  for  a  property  in  lands,  or  any  certain  real  eftate^ 
ho  man  has  any  ;  The  whole  country  is  but  one 
common,  where  they  feed  their  cattle  promifcuouf- 
lyj  moving  from  place  to  place  to  find  water  or 
frefti  pafture  as  necelfity  requires. 

Even  the  feveral  nations  have  no  ftated  bounds  j 
but  ufe  fuch  trafts  of  land  as  their  anceftors  did  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  ’Tis  true,  their  refpedlive  limits  fome¬ 
times  create  differences  between  the  feveral  nations, 
and  occafion  bloody  wars  which  brings  me  to  treat 
of  their  arms,  and  the  arts  and  ftratagems  they  ufe 
in  war. 

The  arms  of  a  Hottentot  are;  i.  Plis  launce,  Their 
which  refembles  a  half-pike,  fometimes  thrown  and 
ufed  as  a  miffive  weapon  ;  and,  at  others,  ferves  to 
pulh  within  dole  fight,  the  head  or  fpear  whereof 
is  poifon’d.  2.  His  bow  and  arrows,  the  arrows 
bearded  and  poifon’d  likewife,  when  they  engage  an 
enemy,  or  a  wild  beaft  they  do  not  intend  for  food  : 

Their  bows  are  made  of  iron  or  olive  wood  ;  the 
firing,  of  the  finews  or  guts  of  Ipme  animal :  Th<f 
quiver  is  a  long  narrow  cafe,  ma4e  ol  the  (kin  of  an 
Elephant,  Elk  or  Ox,  and  flung  at  their  backs,  as 
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Soldiers  fling  their  knapfacks.  3.  A  dart  of  a  foot 
long,  which  they  throw  exceeding  tpie,  fcarce  ever 
milTing  the  mark  they  aim  at,  tho’  it  be  not  above 
the  breadth  of  a  half-crown  thefe  alfo  are  poifoh’d, 
when  they  engage  an  enemy,  or  a  wild  beaft  that  is 
not  to  be  eaten :  And,  laftly,  when  they  have  fpent 
the  reft  of  their  miftive  weapons,  they  have  recourfe 
to  ftones,  feldom  making  a  difeharge  in  vain :  and 
what  is  moft  remarkable  in  their  Ihooting,  or  throw¬ 
ing  arrows,  darts,  or  ftones,  they  never  ftand  ftill, 
but  are  all  the  while  Ikipping  and  jumping  from 
one  fide  to  the  other,  polTibly  to  avoid  the  darts  and 
ftones  of  the  enemy. 

They  are  all  Foot,  they  never  engage  on  Horfe- 
back  i  but  have  difeiplin’d  Bulls  or  Oxen  taught  to 
run  upon  the  enemy,  and  to  tofs  and  diforder  them  i 
which  thefe  creatures  will  do,  with  the  utmoft  fury, 
on  the  word  of  command,  not  regarding  the  wea¬ 
pons  that  are  thrown  at  them :  for,  tho’  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  have  numbers  of  large  Elephants  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  they  have  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  taming 
them,  or  training  them  up  to  the  war,  as  the  mi¬ 
litary  men  in  the  Eaft-Indies  do, 

•Every  able-bodied  man  is  a  Soldier,  and  poffefs’d 
■  of  a  fet  of  fuch  arms  as  has  been  deferib’d ;  and,  on 
the  fummons  of  his  Prince,  appears  at  the  rendez¬ 
vous  with  all  imaginable  alacrity  and  contempt  of 
danger,  and  every  man  maintains  himfelf  while 
the  expedition  lafts.  As  their  Officers,  civil  and 
military,  have  no  pay ;  lb  neither  do  the  Private 
men  expedt  any :  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  the  pub- 
lick  good,  are  the  foie  motives  for  hazarding  their 
Jives  in  their  country’s  fervice. 

The  principal  inducement  to  their  entring  into  a 
war  at  any  time,  is  the  prefervation  of  their  territo¬ 
ries:  As  they  have  no  land-marks  or  written  trea¬ 
ties  to  adjuft  the  exadl  bounds  of  every  nation,  they 
frequently  difagree  about  the  limits  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  countries ;  and,  whenever  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  nation  grazes  their  cattle  upon  a  fpot  of  ground 
another  claims,  fatisfadlion  is  immediately  demand^ 
cd ;  and,  if  it  be  not  given,  they  make  reprifals, 
and  have  recourfe  to  arms.  But  this  is  not  the  on¬ 
ly  occafion  of  wars  among  the  Hottentots :  They 
are  not  always  that  chafte  and  virtuous  people  Mr. 
Kolben  has  reprefented  them,  fome  tempting 
Helen  (for  Hottentots  poflibly  may  appear  ami¬ 
able  in  one  another’s  eyes  with  all  the  greafe  and 
carrion  they  are  cloathed  with)  has  fmitten  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Chief  perhaps,  who  prevails  on  his  people 
to  affift  him  in  the  rape  of  the  defired  female  ;  and 
this  frequently  fets  their  tribes  together  by  the  ears. 
The  ftealing  each  other’s  cattle  is  another  caufe  of 
deadly  ftrife;  for  tho’  each  Kraal  puniflies  theft 
among  themfelves  with  death,  yet  it  is  looked  up¬ 
on  as  an  heroick  ad;  to  rob  thofe  of  another  nation  ; 
at  leaft  the  body  of  the  people  are  fo  backward  in 
giving  up  the  offender,  that  they  frequently  come 
to  blows  upon  it. 

When  they  march  into  the  field,  every  man  fol¬ 
lows  his  particular  Captain,  the  Chief  of  his  Kraal : 
They  obferve  little  order  •,  neither  do  they  take  the 
precaution  of  throwing  up  trenches  to  defend  them¬ 
felves,  and,  what  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  have  no 
ftiields  to  defend  themfelves  againft  miffive  weapons, 
tho’  fome  fay  they  will  ward  off  a  launce  or  dart, 
and  even  a  ftone,  with  a  little  truncheon  about  a 
foot  long,  which  they  carry  in  their  hands. 

The  feveral  Companies  advance  to  the  charge,  at 
the  command  of  their  Chief;  and,  when  thofe  in 
the  front  have  fhot  one  flight  of  arrows,  they  re¬ 
treat,  and  make  room  for  thofe  in  the  rear  ;  and, 
.when  thefe  >,ave^  difeharg’d,  .the  former  advance 


again  ;  and  thus  alternately  they  continue  the  fight,  C  HA  A 
till  they  have  fpent  all  their  miflive  weapons,  and  ^ 

then  they  have  recourfe  to  ftones,  unlefs  they  arefirft 
broken  and  difperfed  by  a  troop  of  Bulls ;  for  the 
wife  Chiefs  and  Generals  of  each  fide,  according  to 
the  European  practice,  remaining  on  an  eminence 
in  the  rear,  to  obferve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when 
they  obferve  their  people  are  hard  prefs’d,  give  the 
word  of  command  to  their  Corps  de  Referve  of 
Bulls,  who  break  into  the  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
generally  bring  all  into  confufion ;  and  that  fide 
that  preferves  their  order  beft,  on  this  furious  at¬ 
tack  of  thefe  Bulls  of  Bafan,  are  fure  to  be  victori¬ 
ous.  The  Ikill  of  the  General  feemsto  lie  chiefly  in 
managing  his  Bulls  ;  who  never  charge  each  other, 
but  fpend  their  whole  rage  upon  the  men,  who  have, 
it  feems,  no  Dogs  of  Englifh  breed  to  play  againft 
them,  or  this  ftratagem  would  be  of  little  fervice  : 

But  I  fliould  have  obferved,  that  as  the  battle  al¬ 
ways  begins  with  horrid  cries  and  noife,  which  per¬ 
haps  fupplies  the  place  of  drums  and  trumpets ;  fo 
the  victors  infult  with  no  lefs  noife  over  the  con¬ 
quered  enemy,  killing  all  that  fall  into  their  hands: 
but  they  feldom  fight  more  than  one  battle,  fome 
neighbouring  power  ufually  interpofing  to  make 
up  the  quarrel ;  and  of  late  the  Dutch  perform  this 
good  office,  between  fuch  nations  as  He  near  their 
lettlements.  From  their  wars  with  each  other,  I 
naturally  proceed  to  their  wars  with  wild  beafts, 
with  which  their  country  abounds  more  than  any 
other :  Thefe  people,  it  feems,  efteem  it  a  much 
greater  honour  to  have  killed  one  of  thefe  foes  to 
mankind,  than  an  enemy  of  their  own  fpecies. 

There  are  inftances  of  a  Hottentot’s  engaging  Theirway 
fingly  with  the  fierceft  wild  beafts,  and  killing  them ;  attack- 
but  ufually  the  whole  Kraal  or  village  affemble,  “ 
when  a  wild  beaft  is  difeovered  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and,  dividing  themfelves  in  fmall  parties,  en¬ 
deavour  to  furround  him.  Having  found  their  ene¬ 
my,  they  ufually  fet  up  a  great  cry,  at  which  the 
frighted  animal  endeavours  to  break  thro’  and  ef- 
cape  them :  If  it  prove  to  be  a  Rhinoceros,  an  Elk, 
or  Elephant,  they  throw  their  launces  at  him,  darts 
and  arrows  being  too  weak  to  pierce  thro’  their 
thick  hides  :  If  the  beaft  be  not  killed  at  the  firft 
difeharge,  they  repeat  the  attack,  and  load  him 
with  their  fpears  ;  and,  as  he  runs  with  all  his  rage 
at  the  perfons  who  wound  him,  thofe  in  his  rear 
follow  him  clofe,  and  ply  him  with  their  fpears,  on 
whom  he  turns  again,  but  is  overpowereci  by  his 
numerous  enemies,  who  conftantly  return  to  the 
charge,  when  his  back  is  tow'ards  them,  and  fcarce 
ever  fail  of  bringing  the  creature  down,  before  he 
has  taken  his  revenge  on  any  of  them.  How  ha¬ 
zardous  foever  fuch  an  engagement  may  appear  to 
an  European,  thefe  people  make  it  their  fport ;  and 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  exceeding  fwift 
of  foot,  and  fcarce  ever  mifs  the  mark  they  aim  at 
with  their  fpears  :  If  one  of  them  is  hard  preffed  by 
the  brute,  he  is  fure  to  be  relieved  by  his  compa¬ 
nions,  who  never  quit  the  field  till  the  beaft  is  kill¬ 
ed,  or  makes  his  efcape ;  though  they  fometimes 
dexteroufly  avoid  the  adverfary,  they  immediately 
return  to  the  charge,  fubduing  the  fierceft  either 
by  ftratagem  or  force. 

In  the  attacking  a  Lion,  a  Leopard  or  a  Tyger, 
their  darts  and  arrows  are  of  fervice  to  them  ;  and 
therefore  they  begin  their  engagement  at  a  greater 
diftance,  than  when  they  charge  an  Elephant  or 
Rhinoceros ;  and  the  creature  has  a  w'ood  of  darts 
and  arrows  upon  his  back,  before  he  can  approach 
his  enemies,  which  make  him  fret,  and  rage,  and 
fly  at  them  with  the  greateft  fury  j  but  thole  he  at¬ 
tacks 


OF  CAFFRARIA. 

C  H  A  P.  tacks,  nimbly  avoid  his  paws,,  while  Others  purfue  furmifes,  tempt  the  hufband  to  their  embraces: 
him,  and  finifh  the  conqueft  with  their  fpears.  But,  on  the  third  day,  in  the  evening,  we  are 
Sometimes  a  Lion  takes  to  his  heels,  with  abundance  told,  the  women  tetUrn  to  their  tent;  are  re- 
of  poilbned  darts  and  arrows  in  his  flelh  :  but,  the  ceived  with  the  utmoft  joy  and  tendcrnefs ;  rniitu- 
poifon  beginning  to  operate,  he  foon  falls,  and  be-  al  congratulations  pafs  between  them  ;  a  fat  Sheep 
comes  a  prey  to  thofe  he  would  have  preyed  Upon.  is  killed,  and  their  neighbours  invited  to  the  feaft  i 
The  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  and  the  Elk,  are  .  where  the  prowefs  of  the  hero,  and  the  honour  he 
frequently  taken  in  traps  and  pitfalls,  without  any  bas  obtained,  are  the  thief  fubjedt  of  the  con- 
manner  of  hazard.  The  Elephants  are  obferved  to  verfation.  ,  , 

go  in  great  companies  to  water,  following  in  a  file  There  is  fcarce  any  wild  bead,  but  the  flefh  is 
one  after  another,  and  ufually  take  the  fame  road  till  good  eatirig,  if  it  be  not  killed  with  poilbned  wea- 
they  are  dillurbed  :  The  Hottentots  therefore  dig’  pons  ;  but  the  Tyger  is  the  rriofl  delicious  morfel, 
pits  in  their  paths,  about  ;8  feet  deep,  and  4  or  5  ^nd,  as  the  whole  Kraal  partake  of  the  fead,  the 
over  i  in  which  they  fix  iliarp  dakes  pointed  with  p^rfon  who  kills  him  meets  with  a  double  fiiare  of 
iron,  and  then  cover  the  pit  with  fmall  dicks  and  praile,  as  he  both  rids  the  country  of  an  enemy,  and 
turf,  fo  as  it  is  not  difcernable :  and  as  thefe  animals  pEafes  their  palates.  'Mr.  Kolben  relates,  that 
ufually  keep  in  one  track,  frequently  one  or  other  of  he  has  himfelf  eaten  of  the  flefh  of  a  Tyger,  and 
them  falls  with  his  fore-feet  into  the  pit,  and  the  ti^^t  it  exceeds  any  veal  in  the  world.  But  to  return 
dake  pierces  his  body,  the  more  he  druggies,  the  ^o  the  field-fporcs  of  the  Hottentots:  When  they 
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deeper  the  weight  of  his  mondrous  body  fixes  him 
on  the  dake.  When  the  red  of  the  herd  obferve  the 
misfortune  of  their  companion,  and  find  he  han’t 
difengage  himfelf,  they  immediately  abandon  him  : 
"Whereupon  the  Hottentots,  who  lie  concealed,  in 
expedation  of  the  fuccefs  of  theii*  dratagem,  ap¬ 
proach  the  wounded  bead,  dab  him  with  their  fpears, 
and  cut  his  larged  veins,  fo  that  he  foon  expires  ; 
whereupon  they  cut  him  to  pieces,  and;  carrying 
the  flefh  home,  fead  upon  it  as  long  as  it  lads.  His 
teeth  they  make  into  rings  for  their  arms,  and,  when 
they  have  any  ivory  to  fpare,  difpofe  of  it  to  the 
Europeans.  The  Rhinoceros  and  Elk  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  in  pitfalls,  as  Elephants  are. 

The  Hottentot,  who  kills  any  of  thefe,  or  a  Lion, 
Leopard,  or  Tyger,  fingly,  has  the  highed  honour 
conferred  upon  himj  and  feveral  privileges;  which 
wildbeall.  belong  only  to  fuch  intrepid  heroes.  At  his  return 
from  this  hazardous  and  important  fervice,  the  men 
of  Kraal  depute  one  of  the  feniors  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  vidory,  and  defire  that  he  will  honour 
them  with  his  prefence  ;  whereupon  he  follows  the 
old  Deputy  to  the  affembly,  whom  he  finds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cudom,  fitting  upon  their  heels  in  a  cir¬ 
cle';  and  a  mat  of  didindion  being  laid  for  hirh  in 
the  centre,  he  fets  himfelf  down  upon  it :  After 
which,  the  old  Deputy  piffes  plentifully  upon  him, 
which  the  hero  rubs  in  with  great  eagernefs,  having 
fird  fcratched  the  greafe  off  his  fkin  with  his  nails ; 
the  Deputy  all  the  while  pronouncing  fome  words 
unintelligible  to  any  but  thcmfelves.  After  this  they 
light  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  they  fmoak;and  hand 
one  to  another  till  there  remains  nothing  but  afhes 
in  the  pipe  ;  and  thefe  the  old  Deputy  drews  over 
the  gallant  man,  who  rubs  them  in  as  they  fall  up¬ 
on  him,  not  fuflfering  the  lead  dud  to  be  lod.  Af¬ 
ter  which,  his  neighbours  having  feverally  congra¬ 
tulated  him  on  his  advancement  to  this  high  honour, 
they  difperfe,  and  go  to  their  refpedive  tents.  The 
conqueror,  afterwards,  fadens  the  bladder  of  the 
furious  bead  he  has  killed  to  his  hair ;  and  is  from 
that  time,  by  every  one,  edeemed  a  brave  man, 
and  a  benefador  to  his  country. 

Being  retired  to  his  tent,  his  neighbours  feem  to 
vie  which  of  them  fhali  oblige  him  mod,  and  are, 
for  the  next  three  days,  continually  fending  him  one 
delicious  morfel  or  other ;  nor  do  they  call  upon 
him  to  perform  duty  during  that  time,  butfufferhim 
to  indulge  his  eafe :  But,  what  is  dill  more  unac¬ 
countable,  his  wife  or  wives  (for  he  may  have  more 
than  one)  are  not  allowed  to  come  near  him  for 
three  days  after  this  honour  is  conferred  upon  him  ; 
but  they  are  forced  to  ramble  about  the  fields,  and 
keep  to  a  fpare  diet, led  they  fhould,  as  Mr.KoL ben 
VOL.  ill. 


hunt  a  Deer^  a  wild  Goat,  or  a  Hare,  they  go 
fingly,  of  but  two  or  three  in  company,  armed  only 
with  a  dart  or  two;  and  feldom  mifs  the  game  they 
throw  at ;  yet,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  fo 
long  as  they  have  any  manner  of  food  left,  if  it  be 
but  the  ra^  hides  of  cattle,  or  flioe-foles,  they  will 
hardly  be  perfuaded  to  dir  to  get  more  ;  tho*,  it  is 
true,  when  they  apprehend  their  cattle  in  danger 
from  wild  beads,  no  people  are  more  aflive,  or  pur¬ 
fue  the  chafe  of  therti  with  greater  alacrity  and  bra- 

.....  ..  , 

From  hunting,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  their  fifhing,  Tiie  Hot- 

at  which,  according  to  Kolben,  they  are  very  ex-  tsntotfiih- 
pert ;  taking  fifh  with  angles,  nets,  and  fpears  ;  and 
by  groping,  they  get  a  certain  fiih,  called  Rock-fifli, 
particularly  by  groping  the  holes  of  the  rocks  near 
the  fliore  when  the  tide  is  out :  Thefe  are  mightily 
admired  by  the  Europeans ;  but,  hating  no  fcales, 
the  Hottentots  will  not  eat  them. 

When  they  throw  their  lines  into  the  fea,  Kol¬ 
ben  pretends;  they  allure  the  fifh  towards  the  bait 
by  whidling  and  other  noifes ;  Which  I  Ihall  not  en¬ 
courage  my  readers  to  have  much  faith  in,  our  fidi- 
ermen  imagining  that  a  noife  frights  away  the  fifli : 
However,  both  feem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  fifh  can 
hear  in  the  water  ;  and;  if  this'  may  be  depended 
on,  I  can’t  fee  why  fifh;  as  well  as  ferpents,  may 
not  be  charmed  with  nuifick,  or  fomething  like  it. 

Certain  it  is,  the  fnakes  in  the  Ead-Indies  Will  rife 
up  and  dance  to  the  voice  of  a  girl,  and  the  mufick 
of  a  very  ill  indru'ment:  But  dill,  I  mud  confefs, 

I  am  in  doUbt,  whether  fifh  can  hear  in  the  Water ; 
and,  if  they  can,  whether  they  may  be  charmed 
with  founds  of  any  kind.  ,  . 

But  the  manner  of  the  Hottentot’s  fwimming  is  Their  way 
as  particular  as  his  fiflring  ;  for  he  dands  upright  in  of  fwim- 
the  fea,  and  rather  Walks  and  treads  the  water,  than 
fwims  upon  it,  his  head,  neck  and  flioulders  being 
quite  above  the  Waves,  as  well  as  his  arms ;  and  yet 
they  move  fader  in  the  water  than  any  European 
can :  even  in  a  dorm,  when  the  waves  run  high,  they 
will  venture  into  the  fea,  rifing  and  falling  with  the 
waves  like  a  cork,  in  my  author’s  phrafe :  How- 
ever,he  obferves,  that  before  they  venture  either  in¬ 
to  the  fea  of  a  river,  they  mutter  fomething  tot 
themfelves,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  fhort  prayer ; 
adding,  that  when  they  have  put  up  their  fidi 
in  fkins,  they  will  fwim,  or  rather  walk.  With  a 
great  load  of  them  on  their  heads  through  the 
waves  to  the  fhore. 

The  next  thing  I  fhali  confider,  is  the  marriage  Themar- 
of  the  Hottentots ;  and  it  feems,  every  young  fel-  dagesof 
low  has  I'uch  a  regard  to  the  advice  of  his  father  (or 


rather  the  laws  and  cultoms  of  the  country  require 
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CHAP.  It)  that  he  always  confults  the  old  man  before  he 
enters  into  a  treaty  with  his  miftrefs  and,  if  he  ap- 
proves  the  match,  the  father  and  fon,  in  the  firft 
place,  pay  a  vifit  to  the  father  of  the  damfel ;  with 
whom  having  fmoaked,  and  talked  of  indifferent 
things  for  fome  time,  the  father  of  the  lover  opens 
the  matter  to  the  virgin’s  father ;  who,  having  con- 
fulted  his  wife,  returns  an  anfwer  immediately  to  the’ 
propofal :  If  it  be  rejeded,  the  lover  and  his  fath,er 
retire  without  more  words ;  but,  if  the  offer  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  old  folks,  the  damfel  is  called,  and 
acquainted,  that  they  have  provided  a  hufband  for 
her  ;  and  fhe  mull  fubmit  to  their  determination, 
unlefs  fhe  can  hold  her  lover  at  arms-end,  after  a 
night’s  flruggling:  ForKoLBEN  tells  us,  where  the 
parents  are  agreed,  the  two  young  people  are  put  to¬ 
gether  and,  if  the  virgin  lofes  her  maidenhead,  fhe 
mull  have  the  young  fellow,  tho’  fiie  be  never  fo 
averfe  to  the  match;  but  then  fiae  is  permitted  to 
pinch  and  fcratch,  and  defend  herfelf  as  well  as  fhe 
can,  and,  if  flie  holds  out  till  morning,  the  lover 
returns  without  his  miftrefs,  and  makes  no  farther 
attempts :  But,  if  he  fubdues  her,  Ihc  is  his  wife 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  without  farther  cere- 
niony  ;  and  the  next  day  the  man  kills  a  fat  Ox, 
or  more,  according  to  his  circnmftances,  for  the 
wedding-dinner,  and  the  entertainment  of  their 
friends,  who  refort  to  them  upon  the  occafion, 
bringing  abundance  of  good  wifhes  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  married  couple,  as  is  ufual  among  po¬ 
liter  people.  The  Ox  is  no  fooner  killed,  but  all 
the  company  get  fome  of  the  fat,  and  greafe  them- 
felves  with  it  from  head  to  foot,  powdering  them- 
felves  afterwards  with  Buchu  ;  and  the  women,  to 
add  to  their  charms,  make  red  fpots  on  their  black 
faces  with  red  oker. 

The  entertainment  being  ready,  the  men  form  a 
circle  in  the  area  of  the  Kraal  (for  a  large  company 
cannot  fit  within  doors)  and  the  women  form  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  bridegroom  fitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
men’s  circle,  and  the  bride  in  the  centre  of  her  own 
fex  :  Then  the  Prieft,  as  Kolben  calls  him,  enters 
the  men’s  circle,  and  pilfes  upon  the  bridegroom, 
which  the  young  man  rubs  in  very  joyfully:  Then 
this  Prieft,  as  he  is  called,  goes  to  the  ladies  circle, 
where  he  does  the  bride  the  fame  lavour,  and  ftie  rubs 
in  the  urine  in  like  manner :  And  thus  the  old  man 
goes  from  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  and  back 
again,  till  he  has  exhaufted  all  his  (lore  ;  which  is 
another  inftance  of  the  modefty  of  the  Hottentots, 
that  Kolben  cries  up  fo  much.  But,  to  proceed  : 
He  ^fiords  them  a  great  many  goo  .1  wifiaes  all  the 
time  ;  as,  “  That  they  may  live  long  and  happily 
“  together ;  that  they  may  have  a  fon  before  the 
“  end  of  the  year,  and  that  he  may  prove  a  brave 
“fellow,  and  an  expert  huntfman,  and  the  like.” 
After  which,  the  meat  is  ferved  up  in  earthen  pots 
glazed  with  greafe  ;  and,  fome  of  them  having 
knives  fmee  theEuropeans  came  amongft  them,they 
divide  their  meat  pretty  decently  ;  but  more  of  them 
make  ufe  of  their  teeth  and  claws, pul  ling  it  to  pieces, 
and  eating  as  voracioufiy  as  fo  many  Dogs ;  having 
no  other  plates  or  napkins  than  the  ftinking  corners 
of  the  mantles  they  wear  -,  and  fea-lhells  without 
handles,  ufually  ferve  them  inftead  of  fpoons.  And 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  deferibe  their  manner  of 
roafting  meat,  which,  in  fpeaking  of  their  diet,  was 
Their  way  forgot.  They  take  a  broad  flat  ftone,  and  having 
of  roaft-  fixed  it  in  the  ground,  they  make  a  fire  upon  it,  till 
rng  meat,  thoroughly  heated  ;  then  taking  off  the  coals, 
they  lay  the  meat  upon  the  ftone,  which  they  cover 
with  another  flat  ftone  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  Then 
they  make  a  fire  on  the  uppermoft  ftone, and  kindle 


another  round  about  them  both  ;  and  thus  the  meat  CHAP, 
is  foon  roafted,  at  leaft  as  much  as  they  dcTire  it 
fliould  ;  for,  if  it  be  a  little  more  than  hot  through. 


it  is  enough  for  them. 

What  they  leave  the  firft  meal,  is  fet  by  for  the 
next ;  and,  the  pots  and  pans  being  taken  away, 
each  circle  lights  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  is  handed 
round  ;  and,  when  that  is  out,  another  i  Thus  they 
continue  fmoaking,  and  talking  merrily  on  the  oc¬ 
cafion,  till  morning.  They  drink  fcarce  any  tiling 
but  water  and  milk;  and  that  very  rarely,  but  at 
their  meals.  They  have  no  ftrong  liquors  at  their 
weddings,  nor  do  they  dance  at  the  entertainment ; 
but,  towards  break  of  day,  the  bride  fteals  off,  and 
the  bridegroom  after  her ;  and  then  the  company 
difperfe.  There  is  no  throwing  the  flocking. 

The  next  day  all  the  guefts  return  again,  and  feaft 
upon  what  was  left,  fmoak  and  chat  as  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  this  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  provifion 
lafts :  after  which,  they  take  their  leaves  of  the  new 
married  couple,  and  return  home.  The  Hottentots  The  Hot- 
allow  of  polygamy ;  but  feldom  have  more  than  tentots  al- 
three  wives  at  a  time;  and,  it  feems,  ’.tis  death  to 
marry  or  lie  with  a  firft  or  fecond  coufin,  or  any 
nearer  relation. 

A  father  feldom  gives  his‘  fon  more  than  two  or 
three  Cows,  and  as  many  Sheep,  upon  his  marri¬ 
age  ;  and  with  thefe  he  muft  make  his  way  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  don’t  find  they  give  any  more  with 
their  daughters,  than  a  Cow  or  a  couple  of  Sheep: 
nor  do  they  leave  them,  or  their  younger  fons, 
any  thing  when  they  die ;  but  all  the  children  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  eldeft  brother,  and  are  his  fervants, 
or  rather  flaves,  when  the  father  is  dead,  unlefs 
the  eldeft  brother  enfranchife  them:  nor  has  the 
mother  any  thing  to  fubfift  on,  but  what  her  eldr 
eft  fon  allows  her.  As  there  are  no  great  fortunes 
among  them,  they  match  purely  for  love ;  an  a- 
greeable  companion  is  all  their  greateft  men  aim 
at:  Their  Chiefs  intermarry  frequently  with  the 
pooreft  men’s  daughters;  and  a  brave  fellow,  who 
has  no  fortune,  does  not  defpair  of  matching  with 
the  daughter  of  a  Prince.  Merit,  according  to 
Kolben,  is  more  regarded  here,  than  among  the 
politer  nations. 

A  widow,  who  marries  a  fecond  time,  is  obliged 
to  cut  off  a  joint  ot  one  of  her  fingers ;  and  fo  for 
every  hufband  fhe  marries  after  the  firft:  Either 
man  or  woman  may  be  divorc’d,  on  fhewing  fuffi-  Divorces 
cient  caufe  before  the  Captain  and  the  reft  of  the  allowed. 
Kraal ;  the  woman,  however,  muft  not  marry  again, 
tho’  the  man  is  allowed  to  marry,  and  have  as  ma¬ 
ny  wives  as  he  pleafes  at  the  fame  time. 

A  young  Hottentot  never  is  mafter  of  a  hut  or 
tent  till  he  marries,  unlefs  his  father  dies  and  leave 
him  one :  Therefore  the  firft  bufmefs  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  apply  themfelves  to  after  their  marri- 
age-feaft,  is  to  ered  a  tent-  or  hut  of  all  new  mate¬ 
rials,  in  which  work  the  woman  has  as  great  a  fhare 
as  the  man  ;  and,  this  taking  them  up  about  a 
week’s  time,  the  new-married  couple  are  enter-, 
tain’d  in  the  mean  time  in  the  tents  of  fome  of- 
their  relations. 

When  they  refort  to  their  new  apartment,  and  The  wo- 
come  to  keep  houfe  together,  the  wife  feems  to  have 
much  the  greateft  fhare  of  the  trouble  of  it :  flie 
fodders  the  cattle,  milks  them,  cuts  out  the  firing,  hufbands 
fearches  every  morning  for  roots  for  their  food,  in  idle- 
brings  them  home,  and  boils  or  broils  them,  while 
the  drone  of  a  hufband  lies  indolently  at  home, 
and  will  fcarce  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  getting  up 
to  eat,  when  his  food  is  provided  for  him  by  the 
drudges  his  wives:  The  more  of  them  he  has,  ftill 
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CHAP,  the  lazier  life  he  leads,  the  care  of  making  provi- 
,  fion  for  the  family  being  thrown  upon  them. 

He  will,  ’tis  faid,  in  his  turn  attend  his  cattle 
in  the  field  5  but  expedls  every  one  of  his  wives 
fliould  do  at  leaft  as  much  towards  taking  care  of 
them,  as  he  does :  he  will  alfo  fometimes,  but  ve¬ 
ry  rarely,  go  a  hunting  with  the  men  of  his  Kraal, 
and  bring  home  a  piece  of  venifon,  or  a  difli  of 
fifh  3  but  this  is  not  often :  and,  if  he  is  of  any 
handicraft  trade,  he  may  work  at  it  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  week,  and  inftruft  his  children  in  the 
art.  He  alfo  takes  upon  him  to  fell  his  cattle,  and 
purchafe  tobacco  and  ftrong  liquors  of  the  Dutch, 
with  neceflary  tools,  beads,  and  other  ornaments, 
for  which  the  Hottentots  barter  away  their  catde. 
Their  wives  are  not  permitted  to  intermeddle  in 
the  bufinefs  of  buying  and  felling ;  this  being  the 
foie  prerogative  of  the  man. 

They  have  Koi.  B  E  N  is  pleafed  to  take  all  occafions  to  cry  up 

fcarceany  the  chaftity  of  thefe  poor  wretches :  You  never  fee 
them,  he  fays,  kifling  and  toying,  or  even  looking 
amoroufly  at  one  another  3  the  woman,  he  adds, 
never  prefumes  to  enter  her  hulband’s  apartment, 
tho’  he  fometimes  deals  to  hers.  One  would  think 
by  this  defcription,  every  Hottentot  took  as  much 
flate  upon  him  as  an  Eafiern  Monarch  •,  and  that  the 
poor  hut  or  tent  he  lies  in,  had  as  many  fpacious 
rooms  in  it  as  a  palace :  whereas,  in  another  place, 
Kolben  himfelf  informs  us,  that  the  dimenfions 
of  a  hut  are  exceeding  fmall,  about  6  foot  high  and 
12  foot  diameter ;  that  the  man  has  frequently  two 
or  three  wives  j  that  his  fons  and  daughters  lie  in  the 
fame  hut,  when  they  are  men  and  women  grown  3 
and  for  all  this  company  how  is  is  poflible  there  can 
_  be  diftinfl  apartments  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  looked 
into  thefe  huts,  where  I  have  feen  a  fire-hearth  of 
about  3  foot  diameter  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the 
whole  family,  men,  women  and  children,  of  all 
ages  and  fexes,  lying  round  about  the  fire-place  like 
fo  many  brutes,  no  partitions  between  them,  nor 
indeed  room  for  any.  It  is  merry  enough  alfo  to 
hear  this  grave  gentleman  talk  of  feparate  beds, 
when  they  have  nothing  like  a  bed  3  but  every  one 
lies  down  upon  his  flieep-fkin  mantle,  and  has  no 
other  covering  in  cold  weather  but  another  fkin  3 
and  when  it  is  warm,  none  of  them  have  any  co¬ 
vering  at  all :  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  the 
Hottentot  lies  with  his  wives  before  all  this  com¬ 
pany  3  for  they  have  no  back  rooms  to  retire  into 
when  they  have  a  call.  What  makes  this  alfo  the 
more  probable  is,  that  we  fee  nothing  like  modef- 
ty  among  them  3  for,  v/hen  the  Europeans  came 
out  of  curiofity  to  fee  the  Flottentot  villages,  the 
women,  old  and  young,  will  take  off  their  greafy 
•  modefty-bit,  and  Ihew  you  all  they  have  for  the 
value  of  a  h^f-penny  3  and  that  before  their  own 
family  and  the  whole  village:  They  will  cry  their 
ware  as  you  pafs  by  their  tents,  and  invite  you  to 
fee  it  3  but  the  carrion  they  wear  about  them  on 
their  backs  and  legs,  and  the  Ihocking  and  fright¬ 
ful  countenances  they  take  pains  to  make  them- 
felves,  are  enough  to  drive  any  man  from  them : 
Indeed,  if  they  happen  to  be  to  the  windward,  no 
European  nofe  can  bear  the  fragrant  odours,  ra- 
viftiingly  fweet  to  them,  but  enougH  to  poifon  any 
thing  elfe  that  walks  upon  two  legs.  But  it  is 
time  now  to  give  fome  account  of  their  ma¬ 
nagement  of  lying-in  women. 

Thely-  When' the  wife  finds  herfelf  near  her  time,  the 
ing-in  wo-  midwife  (who  is  chofen  by  the  whole  Kraal,  and  en- 
mcn.  joys  that  office  for  life)  is  called  with  the  good  wo¬ 
men  her  neighbours,  and  the  hulband  is  obliged  to 
leave  the  tent,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  couple  of  Sheep 
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for  the  entertainment  of  the  Kraal :  When  the  wo-  C  H  A  P- 
man  has  a  bad  time,  they  boil  milk  and  tobacco 
together,  and  make  her  drink  it  3  which,  ’tis  faid, 
is  generally  of  great  fervice  to  her,  and  haftens  the 
birth.  If  the  child  be  ftill-born,  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  buried,  and  the  whole  Kraal  are  forced  to  re¬ 
move  to  another  camp,  as  they  do  whenever  any 
perfon  dies.  If  the  woman  brings  a  live  fon  into 
the  world,  there  is  great  rejoycing  :  But  the  firft 
thing  they  do  with  the  child,  is  to  daub  it  all  over 
with  Cow-dung  3  then  they  lay  it  before  the  fire, 
or  in  the  fun,  till  the  dung  is  dried  3  after  which, 
they  rub  it  off,  and  wafh  the  child  with  the  juice 
of  certain  herbs,  laying  it  in  the  fun,  or  before 
the'  fire  again,  till  this  liquor  is  dried  in  3  after 
which,  they  anoint  the  child  from  head  to  foot 
with  butter,  or  Sheep’s  fat  melted,  which  is  dried 
in  as  the  juice  was:  And  this  cuftom  of  anointing 
their  bodies  with  fat  they  retain  afterwards  as  long 
as  they  live. 

If  the  woman  has  twins,  and  they  are  girls,  They  ex- 
the  man  propofes  it  to  the  Kraal,  that  he  may  cx-  their 
pofe  one  of  them,  either  upon  pretence  of  pover- 
ty,  or  that  his  wife  has  not  milk  for  them  both  3  if  they  * 
and  this  they  ufually  indulge  one  another  in  :  They  have  twins 
do  the  fame  v/hen  they  have  a  boy  and  a  girl  3 
but  always  preferve  the  boys,  tho’  they  happen 
to  have  two  at  a  birth.  The  expofed  child  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  diftance  from  the  Kraal  3  and,  if  they 
can  find  a  cave  or  hole  in  the  earth,  that  fome 
wild  beaft  has  made,  they  put  the  child  alive  in¬ 
to  it  3  and  then,  having  ftopped  up  the  mouth  of 
the  den  with  ftones  or  earth,  leave  it  there  to 
ftarve  :  If  they  cannot  meet  with  fuch  a  cavity, 
they  tie  the  infant  to  the  lower  bough  of  a  tree', 
or  leave  it  in  fome  thicket  of  bufhes,  where  it  is 
frequently  deftroyed  by  wild  beafts. 

They  do  not  deal  thus  however,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d,  by  their  male  children.  On  the  birth  of  a 
boy,  they  kill  a  Bullock  3  and,  if  they  have  twins, 
two  Bullocks  3  and  make  an  entertainment  for  all 
the  neighbourhood,  who  congratulate  the  parents 
on  their  good  fortune  3  and,  as  with  us,  the  great- 
eft  rejoycings  are  on  the  birth  of  the  firft  fon. 

Their  expofed  females  are  fometimes  found  by  the 
Dutch,  and  taken  care  of,  and  all  imaginable  pains 
taken,  as  they  grow  up,  to  make  Chriftians  of  them, 
and  bring  them  off  from  the  Hottentot  cuftoms :  But 
they  no  fooner  underftand  of  what  extradlion  they 
are,  than  they  renounce  their  Chriftianity,  throw  off 
the  European  habit,  and,  running  away  to  fome 
Hottentot  camp,  take  the  Sheep-ftcin  mantle,  and 
conform  themfelves  to  all  the  cuftoms  of  the  people, 
from  whence  they  are  defeended. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  people  are  fo  inhuman 
to  expofe  their  children,  they  have  an  unaccount¬ 
able  abhorrence  of  their  being  cut  in  pieces  and 
diff6<fted,  as  they  are  fometimes  ferved  by  Euro¬ 
pean  Surgeons,,  if  the  children  have  not  been  dead 
long  when  they  are  found.  The  Hottentots  ima¬ 
gine,  that  this  is  done  with  a  defign  to  ufe  their 
flefti  in  witchcraft  or  magick  3  and,  it  feems,  they 
watch  the  corpfe  of  a  relation  that  is  buried,  for 
fome  time,  left  their  own  pretended  conjurers 
fhould  take  them  up  again,  and  apply  them  to  the 
like  purpofes  3  even  the  Sheep-fkin  mangle  the  wo¬ 
man  is  brought  to  bed  upon,  and  that  after  the 
birth,  are  carefully  buried  together,  left  fome  wi¬ 
zard  fliould  make  ufe  of  them  to  enchant  the  mo¬ 
ther,  or  fome  of  the  family. 

The  fame  day  a  Hottentot  child  is  born,  it  is  The  mo- 
named  by  the  mother,  and  generally  has  the  name  thernames 
of  fome  animal  given  it,  that  the  mother  moft  ad- 

mires. 
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CHAP,  miresi  as  that  of  the  Lion,  the  Elephant,  the  Horfe, 

,  the  Hart,  &c.  The  man  is  not  allowed  to  come 
near  his  wife  in  the  month,  or  at  fuch  times  as  the 
Jews  were  prohibited  approaching  theirs,  on  pain 
of  treating  his  neighbours  with  an  Ox  or  Sheep,  or 
forfeiting  a  pair  of  gloves,  as  our  nurfes  call  it ;  but 
whether  there  be  any  religion  in  the  matter,  as 
Kolben  infinuates,  I  much  queftion,  any  more 
than  in  the  woman’s  purification,  or  daubing  her- 
felf  with  greafe  and  dull  before  they  meet  again  : 
But,  if  I  underftand  Mr.  Kolben  right,  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  imitate  brutes  more  than  men,  in  the  a6t  of 
generation. 

When  the  woman  goes  abroad  again,  after  her 
lying  in,  Ihe  ties  the  infant  between  two  Sheep-lkin 
mantles  at  her  back,  never  taking  the  child  into  her 
.  arms  to  fuckle  it ;  but  throws  her  bread  over  her 
dioulder  as  die  walks,  and  lets  the  child  take  its  fill 
of  it,  while  Ihe  perhaps  is  fmoaking  a  Ihort  pipe  of 
tobacco,  which  the  wind  frequently  blows  into  the 
child’s  face  but  they  are  fo  ufed  to  it  from  the  time 
they  are  born,  they  don’t  much  regard  the  fmoak. 
They  are  weaned  at  about  fix  months  old  ;  and  then 
the  mother  puts  a  pipe  into  the  child’s  mouth,  and 
teaches  it  to  fmoak  itfelf,  which  ferves  fometimes 
indead  of  more  fubdantial  diet.  As  foon  as  they  can 
go  alone,  which  is  very  early,  they  follow  the  mo¬ 
ther  abroad  wherever  fhe  goes,  unlefs  Ttloe  bad  wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  then  they  remain  at  home  with  the  indo¬ 
lent  father,  who  never  dirs  out,  unlefs  neceffity  for¬ 
ces  him  abroad  :  The  women  and  their  daughters, 
as  they  grow  up,  do  all  the  laborious  work,  cut  the 
wood,  drag  it  home,  dig  roots,  and  drefs  them  for 
the  father  and  the  fons,  who  fcarce  ever  give  them 
any  adidancCj  as  has  been  related  already ;  Tho’  the 
fons,  ’tis  faid,  are  perfectly  under  the  government 
of  the  mother,  and  dangle  after  her  wherever  Ihe 
goes,  till  they  are  formally  admitted  into  the  fociety 
of  the  men  by  a  certain  ceremony,  that  will  be  de- 
ferib’d  hereafter  ;  but  this  is  not  perform’d  till  the 
fons  are  1 7  or  1 8  years  of  age :  And  this  leads  me 
to  treat  of  the  religion  of  the  Hottentots. 

Thereli-  On  the  fird  difeovery  of  this  people,  and  even 
fhe^Hot  within  thirty  or  fifty  years  pad,  it  was  much 
tencots.  doubted,  whether  the  Hottentots  had  any  religion ; 
nay,  it  was  fo  confidently  affirmed  by  thofe  who  had 
vifited  the  Cape,  that  they  had  none,  that  mod  of 
our  learned  Divines  knew  not  how  to  deny  it  j  and 
only  anfwered,  that  they  were  monders  in  nature  : 
That,  as  every  other  people  appeared  to  have  fome 
fenfe  of  God  and  religion  damped  upon  them  by 
nature,  this  one  exception  ought  not  to  affe6l  that 
general  maxim  :  “  That  God  had  imprinted  the 
knowledge  of  himfelf  in  the  hearts  of  all  man- 


“  kind.”  .  But  now  we  have  the  fulled  evidence, 
that  the  Hottentots  are  not  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule. 

Saar  relates,  that  the  Hottentots  acknowledge, 
they  believe  there  is  a  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth. 

Father  Tachart  affirms,  that  the  mod  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  Hottentots  declared,  in  a  conference  he 
had  with  them  on  their  religion,  that  they  believed 
there  was  a  God  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
caufed  it  to  thunder  and  rain,  and  who  provided 
food  and  cloathing. 

Boeving  fays,  they  profefled  to  believe,  that, 
as  the  Chief  of  a  Hottentot  nation  prefided  over 
the  Captains  of  the  feveral  Kraals,  fo  God  was  the 
fupreme  Being,  and  Commander  of  all  inferior  dei¬ 
ties.  But  Kolben,  who  has  taken  mod  indefati¬ 
gable  pains  to  be  acquainted  with  their  principles, 
travelled  from  nation  to  nation,  and  continued  many 


years  among  the  Hottentots,  with  a  view  of  making  C  P. 
difeoveries,  and  particularly  to  underdand  what  re-  ‘  , 
ligion  the  people  had,  affures  us,  that  they  believe  a 
fupreme  Being,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
of  all  things  therein ;  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
through  whofe omnipotence  all  thingslive  and  move : 

And  that  this  Being  is  endow’d  with  incomprehen- 
fible  attributes  and  perfeftions  ;  dylinghim,  Gounja 
Gounja,  or  Gounja  Ticquoa, .God  of  Gods:  That 
he  is  good,  and  does  no-body  any  hurt,  and  dwells 
far  above  the  moon.  And  yet  it  feems  agreed,  that 
they  pay  no  divine  worfhip  to  this  fupreme  God, 
tho’  they  worfhip  feveral  fubOrdinate  deities ;  which 
Kol  ben  demanding  the  reafon  of,  they  anfwer’d, 
that  their  fird  parents  grievoufly  offended  the  fu¬ 
preme  God  5  and  he  thereupon  curfed  them,  and 
all  their  poderity  with  hardnefs  of  heart  *,  fo  that 
they  now  know  little  of  him,  and  have  lefs  inclination 
to  ferve  him  :  This  tradition  he  again  and  again  af- 
fures  us  the  Hottentots  have  *,  and  that  he  has  given 
it  us  without  the  lead  addition  or  improvement  of  his 
own.  But,  however  they  have  difufed  the  worfhip  They 
of  the  fupreme  God,  it  feems  they  adore  the  moon. 

Father  Tachart  fays,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  ^  ®  moon, 
the  moon,  they  affemble  in  great  numbers,  and 
dance  in  circles,  clapping  their  hands,  crying  and 
raving  (as  the  Europeans  at  fird  term’d  it)  all  night 
long.  They  throw  themfelves  into  furprizing  dif- 
tortions  of  body,  dare  wildly  towards  heaven,  ex¬ 
tend  every  feature,  and  crofs  their  foreheads  with  a 
red  done :  And  thefe,  fays  Kol  ben,  are  certainly 
a(5ts  of  religion,  tho*  he  acknowledges  the  Hot-, 
tentots  have  frequently  denied  it ;  which,  he  fays, 
proceeded  from  the  Europeans  laughing  at  them, 
when  they  faw  them  in  thefe  eedafies.  They  de¬ 
nied  it  to  Boeving,  and  often  to  himfelf;  but 
they  have  ferioufiy  acknowledged  at  other  times,that 
thefe  dancings  and  bowlings  are  religious  honours 
and  invocations  of  the  moon,  whom  they  call  Goun¬ 
ja;  whereas  they  call  the  fupreme  Being  Gounja 
Gounja,  or  Gounja  Ticquoa,  the  God  of  Gods. 

The  moon,  they  hold,  is  an  inferior  vifible  god,  and 
the  reprefentative  of  the  high  and  invifible :  That 
the  moon  has  the  direftion  of  the  weather;  and 
therefore  they  pray  to  her  when  it  is  unfeafonable. 

They  never  fail  to  affemble  and  worffiip  this  planet 
at  the  new  and  full  moon,  let  the  weather  be  never  fo 
bad  ;  and  tho’  they  diftort  their  bodies,  grin,  and 
put  on  very  frightful  looks,  crying  and  howling  in 
a  terrible  manner,  yet  they  have  fome  expreffions 
that  ffiew  their  veneration  and  dependanceon  this  in¬ 
ferior  deity ;  as,  “  Mutfehi  Atze,  I  falute  you  ; 

“  you  are  welcome  :  Cheraqua  kaka  chori  Ounqua, 

grantus  pafture  for  our  cattle  and  plenty  of  milk-’* 

Thefe  and  other  prayers  to  the  moon  they  repeat,  ‘ 
frequently  dancing  and  clapping  their  hands  all  the 
while  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  dance,  crying. 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho  !  raifing  and  falling  their  voices, 
and  ufing  abundance  of  odd  geftures,  that  appear 
ridiculous  to  Euro^  ean  fpe<5lators  ;  and  which,  no 
doubt,  made  them  at  firft,  before  they  knew  any 
thing  of  their  language,  conclude,  that  this  could 
not  be  the  effed:  of  devotion,  efpecially  when  the 
people  themfelves  told  them,  it  was  not  an  ad  of 
religion,  but  only  intended  for  their  diverfion. 

But  to  return  : 

They  continue  thus  ffiouting,  fingingand  danc¬ 
ing,  with  proftrations  on  the  earth,  the  whole  night, 
and  even  part  of  the  next  day,  with  fome  fhort  in¬ 
tervals,  never  refting,  unlefs  they  are  quite  fpent 
with  the  violence  of  the  adion  ;  and  then  they  fquac 
down  upon  their  heels,  holding  their  heads  between 
their  hands,  and  refting  their  elbows  on  their  knees ; 

and, 
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CHAP,  and,  after  a  little  time,  they  ftart  up  again,  and  fall 
to  ringing  and  dancing  in  a  circle  as  before,  with 


all  their  might. 

They  The  Hottentots  alfo  adore  a  Fly  about  the  big- 

worfhip  a  gf  ^  Hornet  :  Whenever  they  fee  this  infedl 
approach  their  Kraal,  they  all  alTcmble  about  it,  and 
fing  and  dance  round  it  while  it  remains  there, 
firewing  over  it  the  powder  of  Buchu,  by  Boranills 
call’d  Spirream  •,  which,  when  it  is  dried  and  pul¬ 
veriz’d,  they  always  powder  themfelves  with  it  at 
feftivals.  They  flrew  the  fame  powder  alfo  over 
the  tops  of  their  tents,  and  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  Kraal,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  veneration  for 
the  ador’d  Fly.  They  facrifice  alfo  two  Sheep  as 
a  thankfgiving  for  the  favour  fliewn  their  Kraal, 
believing  they  fliall  certainly  profper  after,  fuch  a 
vifit  :  And,  if  this  infedl  happens  to  light  upon  a 
tent,  they  look  upon  the  owner  of  it  for  the  future 
as  a  Saint,  and  pay  him  more  than  ufual  refpedl. 
The  bell  Ox  of  the  Kraal  alfo  is  immediately  fa- 
criheed,  to  teftify  their  gratitude  to  the  little  wing¬ 
ed  deity,  and  to  honour  the  Saint  he  has  been 
plealed  thus  to  diflinguifli  :  To  whom  the  entrails 
of  the  bead,  the  choifefl  morfel  in  their  opinion, 
with  the  fat  and  the  caul  is  prefented  •,  and  the 
caul  being  twifted  like  a  rope,  the  Saint  ever  af¬ 
ter  wears  it  like  a  collar  about  his  neck  day  and 
night,  till  it  putrifies  and  rots  off  and  the  Saint 
only  feafts  upon  the  entrails  of  the  bead,  while 
the  red  of  the  Kraal  feed  upon  the  joints,  that  are 
not  in  fo  high  edeem  among  them  :  With  the  fat 
of  the  facrifice  alfo  the  Saint  anoints  his  body  from 
time  to  time,  till  it  is  all  fpentj  and,  if  the  Fly  lights 
upon  a  woman,  the  is  no  lefs  reverenced  by  the 
neighbourhood,  and  entitled  to  the  like  privileges. 

It  is  fcarcepoffible  to  exprels  the  agonies  the  Flot- 
tontots  are  in,  it  any  European  attempts  to  take  or 
kill  one  of  thefe  infedls,  as  the  Dutch  will  fome- 
times  feem  to  attempt,  to  put  them  in  a  fright  : 
They  will  beg  and  pray,  and  fall  prodrate  on  the 
ground,  to  procure  tlie  liberty  of  this  little  creature, 
if  it  falls  in  a  Dutchman’s  hands  :  They  are,  on 
fuch  an  occafion,  in  no  lefs  condernation  than  the 
Indians  near  Fort  St.  George,  when  the  Kite,  with 
a  whiter  head,  which  they  wordiip,  is  in  danger. 
If  a  Soldier  takes  one  of  thefe  alive,  and  threatens 
to  wring  the  neck  of  it  off,  the  Indians  will  ga- 
^  ther  in  crowds  about  him,  and  immediately  col- 
lecfi:  the  value  of  a  diilling  or  two,  to  purchafe  the 
liberty  of  the  captive  bird  they  adore.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Hottentots  :  They  imagine,  if  this 
little  deity  diould  be  killed,  all  their  cattle  would 
die  of  difeafes,  or  be  dedroy’d  by  wild  beads  j 
and  they  themfelves  diould  be  the  mod  miferable 
of  men,  and  look  upon  that  Kraal  to  be  doom’d 
to  fome  imminent  misfortune,  where  this  animal 
feldom  appears. 

The  Hottentots  alfo  pay  a  fort  of  religious  wor- 
wori.nip  pjyjg  qJ-  cleparted  Saints  and  Heroes: 

ocDtirtccl  ^  ^ 

Saints  and  They  confecrate  fields,  mountains,  woods,  and 
Heroes,  rivers  to  their  memory  ;  and  when  at  any  time, 
they  happen  to  pafs  by  fuch  confecrated  ground, 
they  put  a  diort  prayer  to  the  fubordinate  deity  of 
the  place,  and  fometimes  dance  round,  and  clap 
their  hands,  as  they  do  in  their  adorations  of  the 
moon  :  And  being  afked  the  reafon  of  it,’ they  will 
fometimes  anfwer  ferioudy  that  this  is  done  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  certain  Heroes  among  their  ancedors;  who, 
when  they  were  upon  the  earth,  were  eminent  for 
their  valour,  beneficence,  or  other  confpicuous  vir¬ 
tues  :  But  as  the  Europeans  ufually  laugh  at  them 
for  their  ridiculous  gellures  on  thefe  occafions,  they 
will  very  feldom  ani'wer  ferioudy  ;  and  only  reply, 
this  is  the  Hottentot  cudom.  And  from  thefe  dif- 
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ferent  accounts  it  is,  that  we  find  authors,  who  have  C  H  A  P. 
written  of  the  Hottentots,  frequently  differ  in  their 
hidory  ;  fome  affuring  us,  that  thefe  are  acls  of' 
devotion  and  religion  ;  and  others,  that  they  have 
nor  any  thing  like  religion  amongd  them,  and  that 
thefe  antick  podures  and  gedures  are  only  the  cf- 
feiffs  of  mirth  and  cudom. 

Mr.  Kolben  relates,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
certainly  depended  on,  than  the  Hottentots  wor- 
diipping  departed  Saints  and  Heroes,  and  gives  the 
following  indance  of  it.  He  faw  (he  fays)  a  Hot¬ 
tentot  (kipping  and  jumping  round  a  little  mount ; 
and  inquiring  thereupon  into  the  hidory  of  the 
Saint  to  whom  it  v/as  dedicated,  the  Flottentot  an- 
fwered,  he  did  not  know  it  was  confecrated  to  the 
memory  of  any  particular  deity  ;  but  he  did  not 
doubt  but  fome  eminent  Saint  refided  in  that  place; 
for,  happening  to  red  here  one  night,  as  he  was 
upon  a  journey,  when  he  awaked  next  morning,  to 
his  great  furprize,  he  faw  a  Lion  danding  near 
him  ;  hut  that  the  creature  let  him  pafs,  without 
attempting  to  feize  him  ;  Avhich  he  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  done,  he  thought,  if  the  faint,  who  inha¬ 
bited  that  mount,  had  not  protedled  him.  He 
now  therefore  gratefully  paid  his  acknowledgments 
to  this  good  Demon  for  his  wonderful  prefervation, 
or  to  that  cffecff. 

But  this  people,  it  feems,  do  not  only  pay  divine 
honours  to  good,  but  evil  Demons  :  They  wonkip, 
as  the  natives  of  the  Ead-Indics  do,  a  powerful 
evil  fpirit,  w'hom  they  believe  the  author  of  all  the 
calamities  in  life  ;  and  who  has  nothing  good  or 
gracious  in  his  compofition,  but  rather  delights  in 
the  miferies  of  mankind  :  And  this  being,  or  evil 
genius,  they  worfhip,  and  facrifice  Sheep  and  Oxen 
to,  that  he  may  do  them  no  mifehief ;  and  the 
Indians,  in  like  manner,  perform  a  folem  facri¬ 
fice  once  a  year  to  this  enemy  of  mankind,  at 
which  the  whole  nation  aflids,  under  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  fome  great  evil  will  befal  them,  if  they  ne¬ 
glect  it. 

The  Hollanders  have  fent  feveral  reverend  Di-  The.  en- 
vines  to  the  Cape  as  Miflionaries,  who  have  fpared 
no  pains  to  bring  the  Hottentots  off  from  their  ido-  Dujch 
latry,  and  induce  them  to  embrace  Chridianity  ;  Miffiona- 
even  their  covetoufnefs  and  ambition  have  been  ap-  to 
plied  to,  and  temporal  rewards  offered  them,  on 
condition  of  their  being  indrtFffed  in  the  principles  the  Hot- 
of  Chridianity.  But  no  motives  whatever,  whether  tentots. 
thofe  relating  to  this  or  another  date,  have  yet  been 
able  to  make  the  lead  impreflion  on  any  one  of 
them :  They  hold  fad  and  hug  their  ancient  fuper- 
ditions,  and  will  hear  of  no  other  religion  ;  which, 
with  me,  is  a  great  argument  that  they  have  a  re¬ 
ligion  or  fuperdition  of  their  own  ;  for  were  they 
governed  only  by  fecular  motives,  and  had  no  no¬ 
tion  of  God  or  providence,  why  diould  they  not 
accept  the  rewards  the  Dutch  offer,  and  importune 
them  to  accept  of  on  their  embracing  Chridiani¬ 
ty  ?  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  reafon  that 
they  neither  imitate  the  Europeans  in  their  build¬ 
ing,  planting  or  cloathing,  is  becaufe  they  imagine 
themfelves  to  be  religioufly  obliged  to  follow  the 
cudoms  of  their  ancedors;  and  that,  if  they  diould 
deviate  from  them  in  the  lead  of  thefe  matters,  it 
might  make  way  for  a  total  change  of  their  religion 
and  manners,  which  they  cannot  think  of  without 
abhorrence. 

Kolben  relate.s,  that  one  of  the  Dutch  Gover¬ 
nors  at  the  Cape  bred  up  an  Hottentot  from  his 
infancy,  obliging  him  to  follow  the  faihions  and 
cudoms  of  the  Europeans,  to  be.  taught  feveral  lan¬ 
guages,  and  to  be  fully  indrudted  in  the  principles 
of  the  Chridian  religion,  cloathing  him  handfomely, 
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CHAP,  and  treating  him,  in  all  refpeds,  as  a  perfon  for 
^  whom  he  had  a  high  efteem  ;  and  let  him  know, 
jj^at  he  defign’d  him  for  fome  beneficial  and  honour¬ 
able  employment.  The  Governor  afterwards  fent 
him  a  voyage  to  Batavia,  where  he  was  employed, 
under  the  Commiflary  his  friend,  for  fome  time, 
till  that  gentleman  died ;  and  then  he  returned  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  But,  having  paid  a  vifit 
to  the  Hottentots  of  his  relations  and  acquaintance, 
he  threw  off  all  his  fine  cloaths,  bundled  them  up, 
and  laid  them  at  the  Governor’s  feet,  and  defired  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  renounce  his  Chriftianity, 
and  live  and  die  in  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  his 
anceftors  ;  only  begg’d  the  Governor  would  give 
him  leave  to  keep  the  hanger  and  collar  he  wore, 
for  his  fake  ;  which  while  the  Governor  was  deli¬ 
berating  with  himfelf  upon,  fcarce  believing  the 
fellow  to  be  in  earneft,  the  young  Hottentot  took 
the  opportunity  of  running  away,  and  never  came 
near  the  Cape  afterwards,  thinking  himfelf  extreme¬ 
ly  happy  that  he  had  exchanged  his  European  cloaths 
for  a  Sheep-lkin  and  the  reft  of  the  Hottentot  drefs 
and  ornaments  :  The  Englifti  Eaft-India  company, 
I’m  inform’d,  made  the  like  experiment,  bringing 
over  two  of  that  nation  hither,  whom  they  cloathed 
decently  after  the  European  manner,  and  ufed  them 
in  all  refpeds,  with  the  greateft  goodnefs  and  gen- 
tlenefs,  hoping,  by  that  means,  to  be  better  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  condition  of  their  country,  and  whether  it 
might  be  worth  their  while  to  make  a  fettlement 
there*,  but  the  two  Hottentots  only  leamt  Englifh 
enough  to  bewail  their  misfortune  in  being  brought 
from  their  country  and  their  friends  j  and,  after  two 
years  trial  of  them,  being  again  fet  on  fliore  at 
the  Cape,  they  immediately  ftripp’d  off  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  cloaths,  and,  having  taken  up  the  Sheep- 
fkin  mantle  again,  rejoiced  beyond  meafure  for 
their  happy  efcape  from  the  Englifti. 

“  Theft  infidel  Hottentots,  fays  the  reverend 
“  Boev  I  NO,  ihew  the  utmoft  reluftance  to  the 
“  reafoning  on  matters  of  religion.  How  often 

(fays  he)  have  I  exhorted  them  to  adore  Gounja 
“  Gounja,  the  God  of  Gods  (  as  they  acknow- 
“  ledge  him  to  be)  and  to  thank  him  for  the 
“  benefits  they  receive  daily  from  his  hands.  To 
“  which  they  would  anfwer,  they  did  thank  him, 
‘‘  but  ftill  they  performed  no  manner  of  divine 
“  worfhip  to  him.  And,  being  told  they  ought 
“  to  exprefs  their  thanks  to  this  God  of  Gods, 
j  “  by  paying  him  the  honour  and  veneration  due 

to  him,  they  grew  uneafy,  and  had  not  patience 
“  to  hear  the  good  man  any  longer  *,  but  retir’d, 
“  fome  frowning,  and  others  mocking  and  laugh- 
“  ing  at  him  *,  fo  that  I  could  not  (fays  he)  fo 
“  much  as  pave  a  way  towards  inftru(fting  them 
“  in  Chriftianity.” 

The  reverend  PeterKolben  alfo  informs  us, 
that  he  has  frequently  allured  them  in  fmall  compa¬ 
nies  with  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  things 
they  are  fond  of,  to  places  of  retirement,  that  he 
might  draw  them  off  from  their  idolatry,  and  in- 
ftrudl  them  in  the  true  worftrip  of  God  :  That,  as 
.  long  as  his  ftocklafted,  he  had  their  company,  and 
they  feemed  to  attend  to  him  with  a  defign  to  learn, 
but  he  foon  found  they  only  fpunged  upon  him  for 
what  they  could  get,  and  laughed  at  him  when  he 
was  gone.  When  his  ftores  were  fpent,  they  ftill 
called  out  for  more  ;  and,  when  they  found  they 
were  exhaufted,  gave  him  to  underftand  they  would 
hear  no  more.  But  this  learned  Divine  very  judici- 
oufly  adds,  that  the  immoral  lives  of  the  Europeans 
at  the  Cape,  do  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Hottentots  againft  Chriftianity  :  The 
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contradiflion  between  the  profeftion,  and  the  prac-  C  P  A  P. 
tice  of  the  Hollanders,  has  been  fatal  to  theChriftian  , 

faith  they  fend  their  Miflionaries  to  propagate.  Theft 
people  are  not  fo  dull  of  apprehenfion,but  they  can 
fee,  that  their  principles  and  praftices  are  diffimilar, 
as  well  as  other  people  :  And,  as  they  difeover  fuch 
a  wide  difference  between  them  at  the  Cape,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  this  gives  theft  Infidels  un¬ 
conquerable  prejudices,  and  defeats  all  attempts  of 
the  Miffionaries  to  convert  them  ;  and  this  muft  be 
acknowledg’d  to  be  the  cafe  alfo  in  every  other  Pa¬ 
gan  nation  the  Europeans  vifit.  Our  fea-faring 
men  are  not  the  fobereft  and  difcrecteft  people  in 
their  condufl  even  here  at  home  ;  bur,  when  they 
get  abroad,  they  throw  off  all  manner  of  reftraint,  as 
if  travelling  gave  them  a  licence  to  turn  debauchees, 
and  to  praftife  every  infamous  vice  their  religion 
prohibits:  They  run  into  much  greater  exceffes 
than  the  infidels  themftlves,  and  give  them  fuch 
an  abhorrence  of  them  and  their  religion,  which 
the  natives  imagine  encourages  theft  extravagancies, 
that  they  can  never  entertain  a  favourable  opinion 
of  it  *,  for  even  Pagans  generally  admire  virtue,  and  ' 

deteft  notorious  vices  *,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  re¬ 
ligion  beft,  that  makes  the  beft  men.  T  ill  our  mo¬ 
rals  are  better,  therefore,  we  muft  never  expedl;  to 
make  any  real  profelytes  abroad,  tho’  poffibly  we 
may  fometimes  make  a  hypocrite  *,  who,  on  fome 
temporal  views,  may  for  a  Time  conform  himfelf 
to  our  cuftoms. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hottentots :  They  have  ftve-  Some  rites 
ral  other  ceremonies  and  cuftoms,  whkh  intelligent  peculiar  to 
travellers  conjedlure  have  a  relation  to  their  religion  •, 
particularly  that  of  depriving  their  males  of  the  left 
tefticle,  which  is  univerfally  obftrved  in  every  Hot¬ 
tentot  nation  generally  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age; 
tho’,  if  the  parents  are  poor,  and  not  able  to  be  at 
the  expence  of  the  feaft,  it  is  fometimes  deferred  till 
their  fons  are  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

At  the  performance  of  this  rite,  a  Sheep  is  killed 
in  the  firft  place,  and  the  Prieft,  with  the  fat  of  the 
entrails,  greafes  the  young  lad,  who  is  to  undergo 
the  operation,  from  head  to  foot ;  then  tying  his 
hands  and  feet,  he  is  laid  on  the  ground  on  his  back, 
ftretched  at  his  full  length,  fome  friend  or  relation 
fitting  upon  each  arm  and  leg,  and  another  lying 
crofs  his  body  to  prevent  his  ftruggling  :  Then  the 
Prieft  takes  a  common  knife  well  ftiarpened,  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  left  tefticle,  makes  a  large  orifice 
in  the  ferotum,  fqueezes  out  the  tefticle,  and  then 
ties  up  the  veffels  in  an  inftant  ;  after  which,  he 
takes  a  little  ball,  confifting  of  Sheep’s  fat,  the 
powder  of  Buchu,  and  of  fome  other  herbs,  and  ftuffs 
into  the  vacant  ferotum,  and  then  fews  up  the 
wound,  ufing  the  bone  of  a  fmall  bird  as  an  awl, 
and  a  Sheep’s  finew  inftead  of  thread  :  The  Prieft 
then  anoints  the  patient  again  with,  the  fat  of  the 
entrails  of  the  new-kill’d  Sheep ;  which,  having 
feraped  off  again  in  fome  Places  with  his  long 
nails,  he  piffes  upon  the  boy,  and  rubs  in  the  urine ; 
and  thus  the  ceremony  being  finiftied,  the  patient 
is  laid  in  a  tent  provided  for  that  purpoft,  where  he 
is  left  two  whole  days  and  nights  without  any  man¬ 
ner  of  nouriftiment :  In  which  time,  however,  the 
wound  is  ufually  fo  well  healed,  that  he  is  able  to 
fiiift  for  himfelf :  And  my  author  obftrves,  they  un¬ 
dergo  the  whole  operation  almoft  without  a  groan ; 
nor  was  there  any  inftance  of  a  boy’s  mifearrying 
by  this  painful  rite. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  company  refort  to  the 
father’s  tent,  where  the  men  feaft  upon  the  Sheep 
killed  on  this  occafion.,  and  the  women  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  eat  the  foup,  but  do  not  touch  a  morftl  of  the 
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CHAP,  flefh  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  night,  being  fpent  in  fmoaking,  finging, 
and  dancing,  they  greafe  or  anoint  themfelves  the 
next  morning  with  the  remaining  fat  of  the  facri- 
fice,  and  powder  themfelves  with  Buchu;  after 
which,  they  retire  to  their  refpedtive  tents,  the  Prieft 
being,  firft  prefented  with  a  Calf  or  a  Lamb  for  his 
trouble  and  attendance. 

As  to  the  reafon  of  this  painful  rite  among  the 
Hottentots,  fome  have  imagined  they  ufe  it,  be- 
caufe  it  contributes  to  their  fwiftnefs,  their  fpeed 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  flecteft  Horfes,  as  it  is 
faid.  But,  as  I  much  doubt  whether  they  are  fo 
very  fwift  of  foot,  as  fome  relate,  fo  1  can  fee  no 
manner  of  reafon  to  believe  that  this  adds  to  their 
heels,  if  they  are  fp  :  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  Kol  ben 
conjedures,  that  the  ufing  this  rite  proceeded  from 
a  miftake  at  firft,  and  was  performed  inftead  of  cir- 
cumcifion  ;  though  it  was  certainly  a  very  unlucky 
miftake,  if  it  was  one,  it  putting  the  patient  to  fo 
much  more  pain  than  the  other  ;  bur,  however 
that  be,  no  man  is  permitted  to  marry,  till  he  can 
produce  evidence,  that  he  has  undergone  this  ope¬ 
ration  i  and  the  women,  it  feems,  infift  upon  it  the 
more,  becaufe  they  have  a  notion,  that  every  man, 
who  has  two  tefticles,  gets  twins ;  though,  it  feems, 
there  are  inftances  among  them,  that  a  man  with 
The  initi-  one  does  the  fame.  There  is  ftill  another  ceremo- 
atingcere-  ny  to  be  performed,  before  a  perfon  can  enter  into 
“ony*  the  married  ftate  ;  and  that  is,  the  admitting  the 
young  fellow  into  the  company  and  converfation  of 
the  men,  which  is  performed  when  they  are  about 
1 8  years  of  age  :  Before  this,  they  converfe  only 
with  the  women,  and  follow  their  mothers  from 
place  to  place  wherever  they  go.  When  the  Kraal 
are  inclined  to  admit  a  youth  into  the  fociety  of 
the  men,  they  aflemble  ;  and,  fitting  on  their  heels 
in  a  circle,  the  lad  is  fent  for,  when  the  Captain,  or 
fome  other  fenior  Plottentot,  demands  of  the  reft, 
if  they  think  fit  to  admit  him  into  their  fociety, 
and  to  make  a  man  of  him  ?  which  being  anfwer’d 
in  the  affirmative,  the  fpeaker  informs  the  young 
man,  that  he  is  now  to  leave  the  converfation  of 
his  mother  and  the  women,  and  no  more  amufe 
himfelf  with  childiffi  toys  :  That,  if  he  is  known 
to  converfe  with  his  mother,  or  any  of  the  fex  for 
the  future,  till  he  is  married,  he  v/ill  be  looked  on 
as  unfit  for  the  company  of  men  ;  .That  he  muft 
now  behave  as  a  man,  and  not  difcover  any  foft- 
nefs  or  effeminacy  in  his  conduff.  And  thefe  lec¬ 
tures  being  frequently  repeated,  that  they  may 
make  the  deeper  impreffion,  this,  like  many  other 
Hottentot  rites,  is  concluded^  by  the  old  man’s  pif- 
fing  upon  him,  and  repeating  fome  wifiies  at  the 
fame  time ;  as  that  good  fortune  may  attend  the 
youth  ;  that  his  beard  may  grow,  and  that  he  may 
encreafe  and  multiply.  After  which,  a  Sheep  be¬ 
ing  killed,  part  of  which  is  roafted  and  the  other 
boiled,  they  feaft  upon  it  and,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  entertainment,  the  young  fellow  is  called  in, 
and  fuffered  to  eat  with  them  ;  and  from  thence 
forward  is  looked  upon  as  a  compleat  man.  But, 
if  he  is  ever  feen  to  converfe  with  the  women  af¬ 
terwards,  he  becomes  extremely  contemptible  ;  he 
'  is  in  a  manner  unmann’d,  and  muft  give  a  frefti 
entertainment  to  his  village,  before  he  can  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  privilege  of  a  man  :  Among  which, 
I  find  one  is,  that  he  may  then  infult  his  mother, 
and  even  beat  her  for  his  own  humour,  without  any 
provocation,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  puniflied  for  it  *, 
nor  is  his  ill  ufage  of  her  any  refledlion  on  him, 
but  rather  looked  upon  as  an  argument  of  a  noble 
fpirit. 
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They  have  feftivals,  and  kill  lacrifices  alfo  upon  CHAP, 
many  other  occafions  -,  as  an  obtaining  a  viftory j 
over  wild  beafts  or  men,  on  their  recovery  from  a  Sacrifices 
fit  of  ficknefs,  and  the  like.  At  thefe  feftivals  they  of  thankf- 
credl  an  arbour  in  the  centre  of  the  Kraal,  which 
the  wmmen  adorn  with  fweet  herbs  and  flow¬ 
ers,  while  the  men  take  an  Ox,  and,  tying  his  legs 
with  ropes,  throw  him  on  his  back  ;  and,  having 
extended  his  legs  to  the  utmoft  ftretch,  they  faften 
the  cords  to  ftakes  drove  into  the  ground  :  Af¬ 
ter  which,  they  rip  the  beaft  open  alive  from  one 
end  to  the  other  ;  then  they  tear  the  guts  from  the 
carcafe  and  nobler  parts,  avoiding  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  the  breaking  the  blood-veffels  about  the  heart ; 
by  which  means  the  creature  is  fometimes  half  an 
hour  a  dying.  When  the  entrails  are  taken  our, 
they  anoint  themfelves  with  the  fat  of  them  •,  and 
then  roaft  and  boil  the  reft  of  the  facrifice,  the  guts 
and  inwards  being  the  portion  of  thofe  of  the  beft 
quality  among  them,  as  they  are  efteemed  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  other  part  of  the  Bullock  :  But,  tho’ 
the  men  feaft  upon  the  fleffi,  they  fend  no  part  of  it 
to  their  wives,  the  women  are  forced  to  be  content 
with  the  broth,  as  upon  other  occafions  :  After 
which,  they  fmoak,  dance,  and  play  upon  furh  in- 
ftruments.  as  they  have  ;  but  fcarce  ever  drinK,  any 
other  liquor  at  thefe  feafts,  than  their  ufual  beve- 
ridge,  milk  and  water ;  tho’  no  people  are  fonder  of 
fpirituous  liquors.  My  author  obferves,  they  keep 
themfelves  perfedlly  fober  at  all  religious  folemnities, 
how  odd  foever  their  antick  poftures  and  diftortions 
in  their  dances  may  make  them  appear  to  ftrangers. 

At  the  removing  of  their  Kraal,  or  camp,  which 
they  always  do  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon  in  it, 
as  well  as  for  water  and  freffipafture,  the  men  facri¬ 
fice  a  Sheep,  and  eat  it  up  among  themfelves,  al¬ 
lowing  their  wives  only  the  foup  ;  and  when  they 
come  to  a  new  camp,  the  v/omen  facrifice  a  Sheep, 
and  eat  it  up  among  themfelves,  fending  the  broth 
only  to  the  men  :  I'hey  aJfo  anoint  themfelves  with 
the  fat  of  the  flain  beaft,  powdering  themfelves 
with  Buchu,  as  the  men  do ;  which  my  author 
looks  upon  alfo  as  religious  ceremonies,  performed 
for  the  profperity  of  their  Kraal. 

But  whatever  notions  the  Hottentots  may  have  of  They  have 
God  or  his  providence.  Father  Tach  a  rt  is 
opinion,  that  they  expeff  no  life  after  this;  and  there- 
fore,  lie  obfeves,  they  endeavour  to  make  the  pre- 
fent  life  as  eafy  and  comfortable  to  them  as  they 
can.  Boe  VI N  G  alfo  affirms,  that  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  refurredlion  of  the  dead ;  but  imagine, 
they  and  pther  animals,  at  death,  periffi  alike  ;  for 
he  fays,  talking  with  fome  Hottentots  once  on  this 
fubjeiff,  they  anfwered,  “  Only  here,  hereafter  no- 
“  thing:  The  dead  come  to  life  again  !  How  can  But  be- 
“  that  be?”  Kol  ben  on  the  other  hand  fays,  that  bevehow- 
tho’  the  Hottentots  have  no  notion  of  a  refurrec- 
tion,.  yet  it  is  manifeft,  from  feveral  cuftoms  they  Hty  of  the 
retain  among  them,  that  they  do  believe  the  im-  fouk  ac- 
mortality  of  the  foul :  As  firft,  they  offer  prayers 
and  praifes  to  thofe  they  efteem  holy  Hottentots 
after  their  deaths. 

2.  They  are  apprehenfive  the  dead  may  return, 
and  give  them  fome  difturbance  ;  and  therefore,  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  fociety,  they  always 
remove  their  camp  to  another  place,  believing  that 
the  dead  never  haunt  any  place,  but  that  where  they 
died  :  And,  as  if  they  imagined  the  dead  might 
ftand  in  need  of  the  fame  things  they  did  while  liv¬ 
ing,  they  leave  the  tent  Handing  where  he  died, 
with  all  his  cloaths,  arms,  furniture  and  implements 
of  houffiold-ftuff,  and  never  will  touch  any  thing 
belonging  to  a  dead  m.an,  no  not  of  an  enemy’s 
kill’d  in  the  battle.  Ano- 
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CHAP.  Another  argument  Kol  ben  brings  to  prove  they 
,  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  is  their  faith  in 
witchcraft  •,  and  that  their  pretended  wizards  can 
lay  a  troublefome  fpirit,  and  prevent  their  appear¬ 
ing  again  :  For,  it  leems,  the  Hottentots  afcribe  all 
fuch  difeafes  as  their  Phyficians  can’t  cure,  to  the 
power  of  magick  and,  as  in  Europe,  look  upon 
every  decrepid  old  woman  as  a  Witch.  Now,  fays 
Kolben,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  fouls  of  de¬ 
parted  mortals  had'  a  being  after  they  were  dead, 
why  fliould  they  take  any  pains  to  prevent  their 
haunting  their  abodes?  It  is  manifeft  alfo,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  believe  the  fouls  of  men,  good 
or  bad,  remain  about  the  places  they  inhabited  ; 
and  confequently  that  they  do  not  die  with  the  bo¬ 
dy  :  However  he  admits,  that,  whatever  they  be¬ 
lieve  of  departed  fouls,  they  have  no  notion  either 
of  heaven  or  hell,  or  of  a  ftate  of  rewards  or  pu- 
niihments :  This  is  evident  from  the  behaviour  of 
a  dying  Hottentot,  and  thofe  about  him ;  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  offer  up  any  prayers  to  their 
gods  for  the  falvation  of  his  foul  •,  or  even  men¬ 
tion  the  ftate  of  departed  fouls,  or  their  apprehen- 
fions  of  his  being  happy  or  miferable  after  death  : 
However,  they  fet  up  fuch  terrible  bowlings  and 
fhriekings,  when  the  fick  man  is  in  his  laft  agonies, 
that  they  may  be  heard,  fays  my  author,  at  a  mile’s 
diflance;  and  yet  thefe  very  people  are  frequently 
guilty  of  murdering  their  ancient  parents,  as  well  as 
their  innocent  children.  When  the  father  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  is  become  perfedlly  ufelefs  and  fuperannuated. 
They  ex-  he  is  obliged  to  aftign  over  his  flock  of  cattle,  and 
pofe  their  gyei-y  thing  elfe  he  has  in  the  world,  to  his  eldeft 
cOTiin  fon  ;  and,  in  default  of  fons,  to  his  next  heir-male: 

death.  After  which,  the  heir  eredls  a  tent  or  hut  in  fome 

unfrequented  place  a  good  diftance  from  the  Kraal 
or  camp  he  belongs  to  -,  and,  having  aflembled  the 
men  of  the  Kraal,  acquaints  them  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  fuperannuated  relation,  and  defires  their 
confent  to  expofe  him  in  the  diftant  hut ;  to  which 
the  Kraal  fcarce  ever  refufe  their  confent.  Where¬ 
upon  a  day  being  appointed  to  carry  the  old  man  to 
the  folitary  tent,  the  heir  kills  an  Ox,  and  two  or 
three  Sheep,  and  invites  the  whole  village  to  feaft 
and  be  merry  with  him  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
entertainment,  all  the  neighbourhood  come  and 
take  a  formal  leave  of  the  old  wretch,  thus  con¬ 
demn’d  to  be  ftarv’d  or  devour’d  by  wild  beafts 
(which  feems  to  me  the  moft  cruel  and  ill-natur’d 
part  of  the  whole  tragedy) :  Then  the  unfortunate 
creature  is  laid  upon  one  of  their  carriage- Oxen, 
and  carried  to  his  laft  home,  attended  to  the  place, 
where  he  is  to  be  buried  alive,  by  moft  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  old  man  being  taken  down,  and  fet 
in  the  middle  of  the  hut  provided  for  him,  the 
company  return  to  their  Kraal,  and  he  never  fees 
the  face  of  a  human  creature  afterwards :  They  ne¬ 
ver  fo  much  as  enquire  whether  he  was  ftarv’d  to 
death,  or  devour’d  by  wild  beafts :  He  is  no  more 
thought  of,  than  if  he  had  never  been.  In  the 
fame  manner  they  deal  with  a  fuperannuated  mo¬ 
ther  ;  only  as  flie  has  nothing  fhe  can  call  her  own, 
fhe  has  not  the  trouble  of  afligning  her  effedts  to 
her  fon. 

'When  the  Hottentots  are  upbraided  with  this  un- 
parallel’d  piece  of  barbarity,  they  reply,  it  would  be 
a  much  greater  cruelty  to  fuffer  an  old  creature  to 
languifh  out  a  miferable  life,  and  to  be  many  years  a 
dying,  than  to  make  this  quick  difpatch  with  them  j 
and  that  it  is  out  of  their  extreme  tendernefs  they 
put  an  end  to  the  lives  of  thefe  old  wretches  ;  all 
the  arguments  in  the  world,  againft  the  inhumanity 
of  the  cuftom,  can  make  no  impreflion  on  them  : 
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And,  indeed,  as  long  as  the  Dutch  have  refided  at  C  HA  A 
the  Cape,  they  have  not  been  able  to  break  them  of,^^^'  ^ 
one  fingle  cuftom,  or  prevail  with  them  to  alter  any 
part  of  their  condudt,  how  barbarous  or  abfurd  fo- 
ever :  And,  it  feems,  the  Captain  of  a  Kraal  is  not 
exempted  from  feeing  his  funeral  folemniz’d  in  this 
manner,  while  he  is  alive,  if  he  happens  to  become 
ufelefs.  And  this  leads  me  to  treat  of  fuch  funerals 
as  are  folemniz’d  after  the  perfon  is  really  dead. 

The  fick  man,  having  refigned  his  breath,  is  im-  Their  fu- 
mediately  bundled  up,  neck  and  heels  together,  in  nerals. 
his  Sheep- fldn  mantle,  exceeding  clofe  ;  fo  that  no 
part  of  the  corpfe  appears :  Then  the  Captain  of  the 
Kraal,  with  fome  of  the  feniors,  fearch  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  for  fome  cavity  in  a  rock,  or  the 
den  of  a  wild  beaft,  to  bury  it  in,  never  digging  a 
grave,  if  they  can  find  one  of  thefe  within  a  mode¬ 
rate  diftance.  After  which,  the  whole  Kraal,  men 
and  women,  prepare  to  attend  the  corpfe,'  feldom 
permitting  it  to  remain  above  ground  more  than  fix 
hours.  When  all  things  are  ready,  all  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  aflfemble  before  the  door  of  the  deceas’d, 
the  men  fitting  down  on  their  heels  in  one  circle, 
and  refting  their  elbows  on  their  knees  (their  ufual 
pofture)  as  the  women  do  in  another :  Here  they 
clap  their  hands,  and  howl,  crying.  Bo,  bo,  bo ! 

(/.  e.  father)  lamenting  their  lofs.  The  corpfe  then 
being  brought  out  on  that  fide  the  tent,  where  the 
perfon  died,  and  not  at  the  door,  the  bearers  carry 
him  in  their  arms  to  the  grave,  the  men  and  women 
following  it  in  different  parties,  but  without  any 
manner  of  order,  crying  all  the  way,  Bo,  bo,  bo ! 
and  wringing  their  hands,  and  performing  a  thou- 
fand  ridiculous  geftures  and  grimace.s,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  fubjedl  of  the  Dutchmen’s  mirth  -,  it  be¬ 
ing  impoffible,  ’tis  fald,  to  forbear  laughing  at  the 
antick  tricks  they  fhew  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

Having  put  the  corpfe  into  the  cavity  prepared  for 
it,  they  ftop  up  the  mouth  ofit  with  Ant-hills,  ftones, 
and  pieces  of  wood,  believing  the  Ants  will  feed  on 
the  corpfe,  and  foon  confume  it.  The  grave  being 
ftopp’d  up,  the  men  and  women  rendezvous  again 
before  the  tent  of  the  deceas’d,  where  they  repeat 
their  howling,  and  frequently  call  upon  the  name  of 
their  departed  friend :  After  which,  two  of  the  oldefl: 
men  get  up  -,  and  one  of  them,  going  into  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  men,  and  the  other  into  the  circle  of  the 
women,  pifs  upon  every  one  of  the  company  *,  and, 
where  the  Kraals  are  fo  very  large,  that  two  can’t 
find  water  enough  for  this  ceremony,  they  double  or 
treble,  the  number.  Then  the  old  men  go  into  the 
tent  of  the  deceas’d  and,  having  taken  up  fome 
afhes  from  the  fire-place,  they  fprinkle  them  upon 
the  body  of  the  people,  bleffing  them  as  they  go: 

And,  if  the  deceas’d  was  a  perfon  of  diftindlion, 
this  is  adted  over  again  feveral  days.  But  I  fhould 
have  remember’d,  that  the  ceremony  always  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  entertainment.  If  the  deceas’d  had 
any  cattle,  a  Sheep  is  killed  on  the  occafion ;  and 
the  caul,  being  powder’d  with  Buchu,  is  tied  about 
the  heir’s  neck,  who  is  forced  to  wear  it  while  it- 
rots  off,  which  is  no  great  penance,  all  ftinks  being 
perfumes  to  a  Hottentot.  All  the  relations  alfo  wear 
the  cauls  of  Sheep  about  their  necks  j  which,  it 
feems,  is  their  mourning,  unlefs  the  children  of  the 
deceas’d  are  fo  poor,  that  they  cannot  kill  a  Sheep ; 
and  then  they  ftiave  their  heads  in  furrows  of  about 
an  inch  broad,  leaving  the  hair  on  of  the  fame 
breadth  between  every  furrow. 

As  I  have  treated  of  the  religious  cuftoms  and  ce-  ThgjV 
remonie^  of  the  Hottentots,  it  may  be  proper  now  Priefc. 
to  fay  fomething  of  thofe  officers  amongft  them, 
which  the  Europeans  generally  (ienominate  their 

Priefts, 


OF  CAFFRARIA. 


CHAP.  Priefts,  Thefe  perfons  are  call’d  Surri  or  mafter,  and 
are  eleCled  by  every  Kraal :  They  are  the  men,  who 
perform  the  ceremony  of  pilTing  at  their  weddings, 
and  other  feftivals:  The  Surri  alfo  is  the  perfon 
who  extracts  the  left  tefticle  from  the  young  males 
at  8  years  of  age ;  for  all  which  he  has  no  ftated 
revenue,  but  a  prefent  now  and  then  of  a  Calf  or 
a  Lamb,  and  makes  one  at  all  their  entertain^ 
Xhcir  ments.  But  every  Kraal  alfo  has  its  Phyfician,  as 
Phyfici-  well  as  its  Prieft,  who  are  perfons  that  have  fome 
fkill  in  phyfick  and  furgery,  and  particularly  in  the 
virtues  of  falutary  herbs  ;  Thefe  alfo  are  chofen  by 
3  majority  of  voices,  and  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
look  after  the  people’s  health*,  but  have  no  other 
reward  neither  for  their  pains,  than  voluntary  pre- 
lents.  And  fuch  is  the  opinion  of  the  Hottentots 
of  thefe  Phyficians,  that,  if  they  cannot  effed:  a 
cure,  they  conclude  they  are  certainly  bewitch’d  *, 
as  the  Dodor  himfelf  alfo  never  fails  to  give  out : 
Whereupon  application  is  made  to  fome  pretended 
Conjurer  for  relief  j  and,  if  the  patient  happens 
to  recover,  it  gives  the  Cunning-man,  as  we  call 
him,  a  mighty  reputation. 

The  Hottentot  Phyfician  and  Surgeon,  as  has  been 
hinted,  is  the  fame  perfon ;  and  tho’  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  fcarce  ever  faw  a  body  diffeded,  ’tis  faid,  they 
Itave  pretty  good  notions  of  anatomy;  They  cup, 
bleed,  make  amputations,  and  reftore  diflocated 
limbs,  with  great  dexterity  ;  colicks  and  pains  in 
the  ftomach  they  relieve  by  cupping.  Their  cup  is 
the  horn  of  an  Ox,  the  edges  cut  very  fmooth ;  the 
Dodor,  having  fuck’d  the  part  where  the  pain  lies, 
claps  on  the  cup  *,  and,  after  it  has  remained  fome 
time,  till  he  thinks  the  part  is  infenfible,  he  pulls  off 
the  horn-cup,  and  makes  two  or  three  incifions,  half 
an  inch  in  length,  with  a  common  knife,  having 
no  other  inftrument :  After  which,  he  claps  on  the 
cup  again,  which  falls  off  when  it  is  full  of  blood  ; 
but  the  patient,  ’tis  faid,  fuffers  great  pain  in  the 
operation.  If  the  pain  removes  to  another  part,  they 
rub  it  with  hot  fat ;  and,  if  that  does  not  eafe  the 
pain,  they  ufe  the  cup  again  on  the  part  laft  affed- 
ed  and,  if  the  fecond  cupping  does  not  relieve  the 
patient,  they  give  him  inward  medicines,  being  in- 
fufions  or  powders  of  certain  dried  roots  and  herbs. 

They  let  blood  in  Plethories  and  indifpofitions  of 
that  kind,  having  no  other  inftrument  than  a  com¬ 
mon  knife;  and,  if  bleeding  will  not  effed  the 
cure,  they  give  the  patient  phyfick.  i 

For  head-achs,  which  they  are  pretty  much  fub- 
jed  to  in  calm  weather,  they  fhave  their  heads  in 
furrows,  as  they  do  when  they  are  in  mourning ; 
but  a  brifle  gale  of  wind  ufually  carries  off  the  head- 
ach,  without  any  other  application ;  and  this  they 
don’t  often  want  at  the  Cape. 

They  feldom  make  any  other  amputations,  than 
of  the  fingers  of  fuch  women  as  marry  a  fecond 
time,  or  oftner  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  they  bind  the 
joint  below  that  which  is  to  be  cut  off  very  tight, 
with  a  dried  finew,  and  then  cut  off  the  joint  at 
once  with  a  knife,  ftopping  the  blood  with  the 
juice  of  Myrrh-leaves ;  after  which,  they  wrap  up 
the  finger  in  fome  healing  herbs,  and  never  any 
part  of  the  finger  receives  any  hurt  beyond  the  am¬ 
putation. 

They  have  little  or  no  fkill  in  fetting  fradur’d 
limbs  ;  but  are  pretty  dexterous  at  reftoring  of  dif- 
locations. 

The  Hottentot  Phyfician,  in  cafe  he  meets  with  a 
foul. ftomach,  gives  the  juice  of  Aloe-leaves  j  and, 
if  one  dofe  will  not  do,  repeats  it  two  or  three 
days;  and,  for  any  inward  ail,  they  give  chiefly 
the  powders  or  infufions  of  wild  Sage,  wild  Figs 
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and  Fig-leaves,  Buchu,  Garlick  or  Fennel :  Bur,  CHAP, 
whatever  the  difeafe  be,  it  feems  the  patient- ne- 
ver  fails  to  facrifice  a  Bullock,  or  a  Sheep,  upon 
his  recovery. 

I  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  Hottentots  care  The  ma- 
of  their  cattle,  the  only  wealth  or  fubftance  almoft  nagement 
they  are  mafters  of.  They  have  no  enclofures ;  ^atlk 
nor  has  any  fingie  man  a  property  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  lands,  but  the  whole  country  is  one  great  com¬ 
mon.  Between  fix  and  feven  every  morning  there¬ 
fore,  after  the  women  have  milked  their  Cows, 
four  or  five  men  of  the  Kraal  (for  they  take  the 
trouble  of  it  alternately)  drive  the  cattle  to  the  beft 
pafture  they  can  find  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
there  guard  them  all  day  agaihft  the  attacks  of 
wild  beafts,  bringing  them  home  again  between 
five  and  fix  in  the  evening:  As  their  camp  or 
Kraal  is  of  a  round  figure,  and  their  tents  ftand 
clofe  together,  there  is  only  one  narrow  palTage, 
through  which  they  let  in  their  Sheep,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  area  of  the  Kraal  all  night.  They  have 
alfo  a  hut  in  the  middle  of  the  Kraal  for  their 
Calves  and  I.ambs.  As  for  their  Oxen  and  their 
large  cattle,  thefe  are  faftened  to  their  tents  on  the 
outfide  of  the  Kraal,  and  their  Dogs  are  turned 
out  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  wild  beafts ; 
and,  indeed,  the  cattle  themfelves,  ’tis  faid,  are 
foon  fenfible  if  a  wild  beaft  approaches  the  Kraal, 
and  long  before  he  comes  at  them,  will  fall  a  low¬ 
ing,  and  making  a  mighty  noife  and  buftle,  and 
alarm  their  mafters  frequently  time  enough  to  come 
out  to  their  refeue  ;  for  a  Hottentot  is  fo  far  from 
flying  from  thefe  terrible  animals,  that  be  it  Lion, 

Tyger  or  Leopard,  they  all  immediately  run  to 
their  arms,  and  plant  themfelves  between  the  cat-* 
tie  and  the  enerhy ;  and  if  they  happen  to  have 
any  of  their  cattle  carried  away,  they  all  purfue 
the  wild  beaft,  and  generally  make  him  pay  for 
the  robbery  with  his  life,  being  fo  fwift  of  foot, 
that  few  animals  can  efcape  them,  efpecialiy  with 
their  prey. 

They  breed  up  alfo  a  fort  of  war-Oxen,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  under  another  head  *,  and  thefe  are 
of  great  fervice  to  them,  both  in  the  managing  and 
guarding  their  herds :  Other  Oxen  they  difeipline 
for  carriage,  loading  them  with  their  tents  and 
baggage,  whenever  they  remove.  Every  Kraal 
has  a  Dodor  or  Farrier  for  their  cattle,  who  makes 
it  his  bufinefs  to  look  after  them  ;  tho’  it  feems, 
they  are  fubjed  to  few  difeafes,  but  what  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  heavy  rains,  which  fall  in  winter 
three  or  four  days  together,  without  intermiftion  5 
and  then,  the  cattle  having  no  barns  or  fhelter 
to  fly  to,  fuffer  pretty  much  :  However,  my  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  they  never  have  the  rot  amongfl: 
them.  Whatever  their  cattle  ail  almoft,  they 
bleed  them  in  the  firft  place,  and  then  give  them 
an  infufion  of  Garlick :  Inftead  of  geld^ing  their 
Bulls  and  Rams,  as  the  Europeans  do,  they  tie 
up  the  tefticles  of  the  creature  fo  tight  with  a 
thong,  that  they  ftop  all  manner  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  them  and  the  body,  and  fo  let  them 
go  till  they  rot  off. 

Tho’  a  Hottentot  looks  upon  the  lofs  of  his  cat¬ 
tle  as  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can  befal  him  ; 
yet  he  is  not  inconfolable  upon  the  death  of  an 
Ox  or  Cow  ;  for  they  efteem  cattle,  that  die  of 
themfelves,  to  be  as  good  meat,  or  rather  more 
delicious  eating,  than  if  they  had  been  kill’d  by  a 
Butcher,  and  all  the  Kraal  partake  of  it :  So  that 
if  the  lofer  grieves  for  his  particular  misfortune, 
the  reft  rather  rejoice  at  it. 
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CHAP.  When  a  Hottentot  has  no  cattle,  he  ufually  lets 
^^himfelf  to  one  of  his  countrymen,  or  to  a  Dutch- 
They~  tnan,  till  he  gets  money  enough  to  buy  a  Cow, 
ferve  the  or  two  or  three  Sheep ;  but  they  chufe  rather  to 
Dutch,  fej-ye  Europeans  than  their  own  people,  becaufe 
they  can  have  a  daily  fupply  of  Tobacco*  and 
now  and  then  a  draught  of  Wine,  or  a  dram 
from  them  5  and  befides,  their  wages  are  rather 
better  than  what  they  can  get  at  home ;  And,  not- 
withftanding  their  natural  floth,  *tis  faid,  they 
make  very  diligent  and  faithful  feryants  during  the 
time  they  contrail  for.  Tho’  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  Wine  and  Tobacco,  you  may  fafely  truft 
k  in  their  hainds  *,  they  will  not  touch  any  thing 
committed  to  their  care  j  nor  do  they,  if  we  may 
credit  the  Dutch,  want  a  capacity  for  almoft  any 
bufinefs.  This  alfo  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the 
handicraft  trades  amongft  them. 

Their  me-  Their  Smiths  do  not  only  falhion  their  iron, 
chanicks.  }(-  ffom  the  oar :  They  find  plenty  of 

iron-ftones  in  feveral  parts  of  their  country  j  and, 
having  got  a  heap  of  thefe,  they  put  them  into 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  heated  and  prepared  for 
their  purpofe :  Then  they  make  a  fire  over  the 
ftones,  which  they  fupply  with  fuel,  and  keep 
up  till  the  iron  melts  j  and  then  it  runs  into  an¬ 
other  hole,  which  they  make  for  a  receiver,  a 
little  lower  than  the  firft.  As  foon  as  the  iron 
in  the  receiver  is  cold,  they  break  it  in  other 
fires,  beat  them  with  ftones,  till  they  lhape  them 
into  the  heads  of  launces,  darts,  arrows  and  bows, 
and  fuch  weapons  as  they  ufe ;  for  they  fcarce 
ever  form  any  other  utenfils,  but  arms  of  this  me¬ 
tal  :  They  get  the  hardeft  flat  ftone,  according  to 
Monfieur  Vogel,  and  laying  the  iron  upon  it,  as 
upon  an  anvil,  beat  it  with  another  round  ftone, 
which  ferves  them  for  a  hammer :  Then  they 
grind  it  upon  the  flat  ftone,  and  polilh  it  as  nicely 
as  any  European  artificer  could  do  with  all  his 
tools.  They  have  fome  copper-oar  too,  which 
they  melt  in  like  manner-,  but  they  make  only 
toys  and  ornaments  for  their  drcfs  of  this  metal  : 
Nor  indeed  do  they  ever  work  in  iron,  but  when 
they  want  weapons.  They  would  never  labour, 
if  their  necelTities  did  not  fometimes  compel  them 
to  it :  But,  when  they  do,  no  people  work  hard¬ 
er,  or  more  indefatigably  ;  for  they  never  leave 
a  piece  of  work,  till  they  have  finiflied  it.  But 
furely,  fince  they  have  found  the  way  of  working 
both  iron  and  copper,  they  can’t  but  be  accufed 
of  very  great  indolence  and  ftupidity,  that  they 
do  not  make  themfelves  fuch  tools,  of  iron  and 
copper- veffels,  as  they  want :  If  they  can  form  and 
polifh  arms,  and  brafs  beads  fo  exquifitely  as  fome 
travellers  affirm,  they  might  allb  make  any  thing 
elfe  they  have  occafion  for ;  as  axes,  hammers,  faws, 
brafs  poits,  and  other  veffels,  with  a  little  more  ap¬ 
plication.  But  to  proceed  : 

Their  Butchers  alfo  are  faid  to  be  great  artifts  in 
their  way,  and  to  handle  a  knife  as  dexteroufly  as  an 
Anatomift :  Having  tied  the  hind  and  fore  legs  of  a 
Sheep,  they  throw  the  creature  on  its  back,  and, 
with  cords,  two  of  them  extend  it  to  its  full  ftretch, 
while  a  third  rips  it  up ;  fo  that  all  the  entrails  ap¬ 
pear  :  Then,  with  one  hand,  he  tears  the  guts  from 
the  carcafe,  and,  with  the  other,  ftirs  the  blood, 
avoiding  as  much  as  he  can  the  breaking  any  of  the 
blood-veffels  about  the  heart  i  fo  that  the  Sheep  is  a 
long  time  a  dying :  In  the  mean  time,  he  gives  the 
guts  to  another,  who  juft  rids  them  of  the  filth,  and 
rinfes  them  in  water,  and  part  of  them  are  broil’d 
and  eaten  amongft  them,  before  the  Sheep  is  well 
dead :  Having  fcooped  the  blood  out  of  the  body 
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of  the  animal  with  their  hands  or  fea-lhells,  they  cut  C  H  A  P. 
the  reft  of  the  guts  in  fmall  pieces,  and  ftew  them  ^ 

in  the  blood,  which  is  the  Hottentots  favourite 
dilh.  An  Ox  alfo  is  killed  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
being  thrown  upon  his  back,  and  his  legs  extend¬ 
ed  with  cords,  he  is  ripped  up,  and  his  guts  ta¬ 
ken  out  firft  ;  in  which  cruel  operation  the  beaft 
is  half  an  hour  a  dying  :  They  feparate  the  parts 
with  great  exaflnefs,  dividing  the  fleffi,  the  bones, 
the  membranes,  mufcles,  veins  and  arteries,  and 
laying  them  in  feveral  parcels,  every  thing  en¬ 
tire.  The  bones  alfo  are  taken  out  of  the  flelh, 
and  laid  together  in  fuch  order,  that  they  might  be 
eafily  formed  into  an  exad  Ikeleton  :  Thefe  they 
boil  by  themfelves,  and  get  the  marrow  out  of 

them,  with  which  they  anoint  their  bodies.  Of 
the  Sheep-lkin,  as  has  been  obfcrved  already,  they 
make  a  mantle,  if  it  be  large  5  but,  if  it  is  fmall, 
they  cut  it  into  thongs,  to  adorn  their  womenVlegs : 

And  the  hide  of  an  Ox  ferves  either  to  cover  their 
tents,  or  to  make  girts  and  ftraps  of,  with  which 
they  bind  their  baggage  on  the  Carriage-oxen  when 
they  decamp  ;  and  if  they  have  no  other  ufe  for 
their  Ox-hides,  they  lay  them  by,  and  eat  them 
when  they  want  other  food. 

They  have  another  artificer,  who  is  both  Fel- 
monger  and  Taylor;  that  is,  he  dreffes  fkins 
after  their  way,  and  then  makes  them  into  man¬ 
tles  :  He  takes  a  Sheep-fkin  juft  flead  off,  and, 
rubbing  it  well  with  fat,  the  Ikin  becomes  tough 
and  finooth  ;  and,  if  it  be  for  one  of  his  country¬ 
men,  he  rubs  it  over  alfb  with  frefh  Cow-dung 
and  lays  it  in  the  fun  till  ’fis  dry:  Then  he  rubs 
it  with  fat  and  Cow-dung  again  ;  which  he  re¬ 
peats  feveral  times,  till  it  becomes  perfeftly  black, 
and  ftinks  lb,  that  no  European  can  bear  it ;  and 

then,  with  a  little  fhaping  and  fewing,  it  is  a  com- 
pleat  mantle  for  a  Hottentot :  But,  if  it  be  drefs’d 
for  a  Dutchman,  he  only  rubs  the  fkin  well  with 
fat,  which  fecures  the  wool  from  coming  off.  If 
he  be  to  drefs  an  Ox’s-hide,  he  rubs  the  hairy  fide 
with  wood-afhes ;  then,  fprinkling  it  with  water, 

®  or  two  in  the  fiin  : 

If  this  docs  not  loolcn  the  h^ir,  fo  ss  it  be 
eafily  pull’d  off,  he  rubs  it  with  afhes  again,  and 
lets  It  he  fome  time  longer ;  and  then,  ftripping 
the  hair  clean  off,  rubs  it  well  with  fat,  which  S 
the  full  drefling.  Thefe  hides  he  ufually  cuts  out 
into  ftraps  or  girts  of  the  breadth  of  two  inches, 
which  ferve  to  pack  up  their  tents  and  baggage  on 
a  march,  as  has  been  related  already  :  And  my  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  he  is  very  dextrous  in  cutting  out 
mantles,  and  fewing  the  fkins  together,  efpecially 
if  they  are  made  of  Cat-fkins.  This  operator  hw 
no  cutting  inftrument,  but  a  knife ;  his  awl  is  the 
bone  of  a  bird,  and  his  thread  thelplit  finews  of 
fome  animal ;  and  with  thefe  he  performs  his  work 
as  neatly  as  a  European  Taylor  with  all  his  inftru- 
ments  about  him. 

It  is  the  employment  of  another  mechanick  to 
make  their  ivory  rings  or  bracelets  for  their  arm^ 
which  he  cuts  out  of  an  Elephant’s  tooth,  forms  and 
polifhes  to  admiration  alfo,  without  any  other  tool 
than  his  knife. 

The  Potter  or  maker  of  earthen  veffels  is  ano¬ 
ther  art ;  but  this,  it  feems,  they  are  all  dexterous 
at,  every  family  making  the  po^s  and  pans  they 
want.  For  thefe  they  ufe  only  the  earth  of  Ant¬ 
hills,  clearing  them  of  all  fand  and  gravel  ;  after 
which,  they  work  it  together  with  the  bruifed  Ant- 
that  are  faid  to  conftitute  an  extraordinary 
cement.  When  they  have  moulded  thefe  materi¬ 
als  into  a  kind  of  pafte,  they  take  as  much  of  them 

as 
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C  H  A  P.  as  wiH  make  one  of  their  pots;  and  faftiion  it  by 
,  hand  upon  a  flat  ftone,  making  it  df  the  form  of 
a  Roman  urn  •,  then  they  fmoOth  it  within  and 
without  very  carefully,  not  leaving  the  leafl  rough- 
nefs  upon  the  furface  ;  and  having  dry’d  it  in  the 
fun  two  or  three  days,  they  put  the  pot  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  burn  it,  by  making  a 
fire  over  it ;  and  when  they  take  it  out,  it  appears 
perfectly  black  :  Every  family  alfo  make  their 
own  mats,  with  which  they  cover  their  tents  or 
huts  *,  but  this  is  chiefly  the  bufinefi  of  the  wo¬ 
men  :  They  gather  the  flags  and  rulhes  by  the  ri- 
■  ver-fide,  or  weave  or  plat  them  into  mats  fo  clofe- 
ly,  ’tis  faid,  that  neither  the  weather  or  light  can 
penetrate  them. 

The  laft  artificer  I  lhall  mention,  is  the  Rope- 
maker,  who  has  no  better  materials,  than  fuch  flags 
and  rulhes  as  the  mats  are  made  of ;  and  yet  they 
appear  almoft  as  ftrong  as  thofe  made  of  hemp  : 
The  Dutch,  at  the  Cape,  buy  and  ufe  them  in 
ploughing,  and  in  draught-carriages. 

Tte  traf-  After  giving  an  account  of  their  manufactures,  it 
of  the  js  natural  to  enquire  into  the  trade  of  the  natives  j 

^otten-  1^^^  inconfiderable.  As  they  have  no 

money  amongfl:  them,  they  truck  and  barter  one 
thing  for  another.  The  poor  Hottentots  fomc- 
times  employ  themfelves  in  making  arms,  viz. 
bows  and  arrows,  lances  and  darts,  bartering  them 
with  the  rich  for  cattle,  to  begin  the  world  with  : 
Others  get  Elephants  teeth  ;  and  what  they  do  not 
ufe  in  making  rings  and  ornaments  for  themfelves, 
are  generally  difpoied  of,  it  is  thought,  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe  and  other  Europeans,  who  touch  at  Terra 
de  Natal,  and  other  parts  of  the  eaftern  or  weftern 
coaft.  The  Hottentots  fell  very  few  teeth  to  the 
Dutch  i  tho*,  tis.  manifeft,  they  kill  abundance  of 
Elephants  :  They  fupply  the  Hollanders  however 
with  cattle,  and  take  Wine,  Brandy,  or  Tobacco, 
in  return  •,  and  Kolben  relates,  that  an  Ox  may 
be  purchafed  of  them  for  a  pound  of  Tobacco, 
and  a  large  Sheep  for  half  a  one.  As  to  coin,  the 
reader  will  conclude  they  have  none  nor  do 
they  ever  fee  any,  unlefs  fome  fmall  pieces  of 
money  the  Dutch  fomerimes  give  them  for  their 
wages  at  the  Cape  j  and  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  that 
the  Hottentots  find  abundance  of  Oftrich’s-eggs  in 
the  fand,  which  they  barter  with  the  fea-faring  men, 
that  touch  at  the  Cape,  for  Brandy  and  Tobacco  } 
every  Sailor  almoft  being  proud  of  bringing  home 
one  of  thefc  egg-rlhells  to  his  friends,  after  he  has 
fry’d  and  eaten  the  yolk,  which  makes  a  large  pan¬ 
cake,  and  is  pretty  good  food,  but  rather  of  the 
ftrongeft. 

Their  way  As  to  the  way  of  travelling  here,  the  natives  all 

of  travel-  travel  on  foot,  unlefs  the  aged  and  infirm  •,  and 
thefe  are  carried  on  their  Baggage-oxen.  As  there 
are  no  inns  or  places  for  refreftiment,  the  travel¬ 
ling  Hottentot  calls  at  the  Kraals  in  his  way, 
where  he  meets  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  his 
countrymen,  who  endeavour  to  (hew  their  hofpi- 
tality  to  ftrangers,  whether  of  their  own  country  or 
of  Europe. 

When  the  Hollanders  travel  either  on  foot  or  on 
horfeback,  if  they  cannot  reach  a  European  fettle- 
men  t,  they  alfo  call  at  the  Kraals  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  where  they  are  complimented  with  a  hut, 
and  fuch  provifion  as  they  have  ;  or  they  may 
lie  in  the  area  of  the  Kraal,  in  the  open  air, 
if  they  pleafe,  and  the  weather  be  good :  And 
here  they  are  fecure  both  from  robbers  and  wild 
beafts  i  for  there  are,  it  feems.  Outlaws  and  Ban¬ 
ditti  on  the  mountains,  who  give  no  quarter  to 
any-body.  A  European  alfo  is  in  danger  from  their 
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Bulls  of  war,  which  guard  their  her(fs,  if  he  has  CH  AP: 
not  fire-arms  about  him  and  therefore  the  Dutch 
conftantly  travel  with  arms.  They  alfo  take  a 
Hottentot  in  their  company,  which  fecures  them 
from  any  mifunderftanding  with  the  natives,  and 
procures  them  the  better  ufage  ;  for  there  have 
been  fome  inftances  where  the  Europeans  have  been 
infulted,  and  in  danger  ^ven  from  the  Hottentot 
Kraals. 

As  to  the  language  of  this  people;  it  has  been  Lan- 
obferved  already,  that  they  have  nothing  like  writ- 
ing  or  hieroglyphicks  to  exprefs  their  thoughts  by; 
and  their  fpeech  is  in  many  inftances  fo  inarticulate; 
that  no  European  can  imitate  the  v/ords,  or  rathef 
founds  they  ufe,  unlefs  he  has  lived  amongft  thehi 
from  his  in.fancy  :  Some  obferve,  that  it  refembles 
more  the  noife  of  an  inraiged  Turky-cock;  than 
the  voice  of  a  man.  Kolben  calls  it  a  mon- 
fter  of  languages;  and  fays,  though  he  refided 
many  years  among  the  Hottentots,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  acquire  it  with  the  utmoft  diligence;  he  was 
ftill  very  defeftive  in  it ;  nor  could  he  meet  with 
one  in  the  fettlement,  that  could  fpeak  it  tolera¬ 
bly,  who  was  not  born  amongft  them  :  That  the  ’ 
pronunciation  depends  on  fuch  collifiOns  or  cla fil¬ 
ings  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate,  arid  fuch 
ftrange  vibrations  and  infleftions  of  that  member, 
a  ftranger  cannot  eafily  imitate  or  deferibe.  The 
Hottentots  alfo  find  it  exceeding  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce  other  languages  :  They  eafily  underftand  ei¬ 
ther  French  or  Dutch  ;  but  the  motions  of  their 
tongues,  to  which  their  own  language  fubjedls 
them,  renders  them  almoft  unintelligible,  when 
they  attempt  to  fpeak  a  foreign  language. 

Many  of  their  own  words  yielding  to  no  pro¬ 
nunciation  known  in  other  countries,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  almoft  to  put  them  in  writing ;  however,  a 
lift  of  many  of  their  words  has  been  attempted  by 
Juncker  AS,  in  his  comment  on  Ludolphus, 
in  which  Kolben  obferves  there  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  faults,  and  has  given  us  a  new  fpecimen  of 
fome  of  their  words ;  of  which  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  to  tranferibe  part,  viz.  Chauna,  a  Lamb ; 

Kgou,  a  Goofe;  Kamma,  Water,  and  other  fw' 
quids ;  Quaiha,  an  Afs ;  Knonm,  to  hear  j 
Khoekara,  a  bird  called  Knorhan  ;  Kirri,  a  ftick 
or  ftaff ;  Kaa,  to  drink ;  Kouquequa,  a  Captain  ; 
X*kamma,  a  flag  ;  Kgoyes,  a  Buck  or  Doe  ;  Tik- 
quoa,  God ;  Cham-ouna,  the  Devil  ;  Hacqua,  a 
Horfe  ;  Choaa,  a  Cat ;  Koukekercy,  a  Hen  ; 
’Tkoume,  Rice ;  Kchou,  a  Peacock  ;  Kuanehou 
or  Tkeuhouw,  a  Star ;  Camkamma,  the  Earth  ; 
Quaouw,  Thunder  ;  Tquaflbuw  or  Kqvuflbmo,  a 
Tyger ;  Tkaa,  a  Valley  ;  Toya,  the  Wind. 

Kolben  adds,  he  has  known  feveral  of  the 
Hottentots,  who  have  underftood  French,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguefe,  to  a  degree  of  perfedion ;  and,  al¬ 
lowing  for  defedls  in  pronunciation,  fpokc  thofe  lan¬ 
guages  roundly  ;  and  that  he  knew  another,  whb 
learnt  both  Englifli  and  Portuguefe  in  a  little 
time,  and  Ipoke  them  with  great  propriety. 

They  never  exceed  ten  in  numbering  :  In  reckon-  Numbers, 
ing  their  cattle,  or  any  thing  elfe,  when  they 
come  to  ten,  they  begin  again  with  a  unit,  and 
count  ten  more  ;  and  when  they  have  done  this 
ten  times,  they  fay  ten  ten  (by  which  they  mean 
they  have  counted  an  hundred  :)  Then  they  be¬ 
gin  again  in  like  manner,  and  count  another 
ten  ten,  and  fo  on.  Their  words  for  their  num¬ 
bers  as  high  as  ten  are  C^kui,  one  ;  K’kam,  two 
K’ouna,  three ;  Hakka,  four  ;  Koo,  five  ;  Nanni, 
fix  ;  Honko,  feven  ;  Khyfll,  eight ;  K’hcffi,  nine ; 

Gyfli,  ten^ 


There 
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CHAP.  There  remains  little  more  to  be  obferved  of  the 
Hottentots,  unlefs  it  be  their  mufick,  which  Kol- 
feems  to  have  fome  tafte  for  ;  tho*  it  fcarcely 
excels  the  marrow-bone  and  cleaver,  as  the  reader 
will  believe,  when  he  underftands  that  they  have 
but  two  poor  inftruments ;  the  one  called  the  Gom- 
Gom,  which  is  no  more  than  an  iron  bow,  with  a 
Cocoa  nut-fhell  affixed  to  it,  and  a  fplit  quill,  which 
they  play  upon  like  a  Jews-trump  •,  and  the  other 
an  earthen  pot,  covered  with  a  Sheep-fldn,  which 
makes  a  very  bad  drum  :  Nor  is  their  vocal  mufick 
more  agreeable  to  a  European  ear  j  tho’  they  feem 
to  be  exceedingly  charmed  with  both  themfelves, 
and  continue  their  performances  often  to  an  unrea- 
fonable  length. 

The  Cape  I  come  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  colonies 

town.  and  fettlements  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  ;  the 
chief  town  whereof  extends  itfclf  from  the  fea- 
fliore,  along  the  Table- valley,  to  the  Company’s 
garden,  containing  between  two  and  three-hundred 
handfome  houfes,  regularly  laid  out  into  fpacious 
ftreets,  with  courts  before  them,  and  large  gardens 
behind  them.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  but 
•  thatch’d,  and  feldom  more  than  one  ftory  high. 
The  Itormy  weather  they  are  fubjedl  to,  obliging 
them  to  build  low,  and  to  thatch  moft  of  their 
houfes,  inflead  of  tiling  them,  that  they  be  not 
knocked  on  the  head  with  the  tiles,  as  they  go 
about  the  ftreets  •,  and  as  it  is,  when  the  winds  fet 
in  eafterly,  they  ufually  receive  fome  damage.  The 
Dutch  give  all  imaginable  encouragement  to  their 
fubjedts  to  build  here,  allowing  any  perfon  that  de- 
fires  it,  ground  fufficient  to  build  upon,  and  for 
yards  and  gardens,  either  adjoining  to  the  town 
or  in  the  country  :  But,  when  fuch  houfes  are  fold, 
the  Government  referves  a  ground-rent  of  a  tenth 
or  twentieth  penny,  according  to  the  condition  they 
are  in  ;  and  of  corn-fields,  vineyards  and  pafture- 
ground,  the  Government  referves  a  tenth  part  of 
the  produce,  or  the  value  thereof  in  money. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  the  town,  in  the  fame 
valley,  the  Dutch  have  a  noble  fort  or'citadel,  built 
in  ftone  in  form  of  a  pentagon,  which  defends  the 
landing-place.  The  Soldiers  in  garrifon  are  about 
200  men;  and  here  the  Governor  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  company  have  their  refpeftive  apart¬ 
ments,  and  there  are  very  large  and  commodious 
ftore-houfes  belonging  to  the  Government.  The 
Company  have  between  five  and  fix  hundred  offi¬ 
cers  and  fervants  at  the  Cape,  befides  flaves,  which 
are  near  fix  hundred  more  :  The  laft  are  lodged  in 
a  large  building  in  the  town,  which  is  divided  into 
two  wards,  one  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the 
women ;  and  adjoining  to  it,  is  a  prifon  for  the 
lewd  and  diflblute,  who  are  kept  to  hard  labour,  as 
in  Holland. 

Their  church  at  the  Cape  is  a  handlbme  fpacious 
edifice,  but  perfeftly  plain,  without  any  manner  of 
ornament  on  the  infide  or  outfide ;  and  both  church 
and  fteeple  are  thatch’d  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  as  the  houfes  in  the  town  are :  They  have 
no  feats,  as  in  our  churches,  only  forms ;  and,  when 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s-fupper  is  adminifter’d, 
a  large  table  is  placed  before  the  pulpit,  and  they 
fit  round  it,  and,  in  that  pofture,  receive  the  ele¬ 
ments. 

They  have  a  fine  hofpital  here,  whither  they  fend 
the  fick  feamen  that  arrive  in  their  fleets  going  to 
and  from  India  ;  of  whom  there  are  not  lefs  than 
an  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  frequently  in 
one  fleet.  This,  and  the  fupplying  their  fhips 
with  freffi  provifions,  are  the  principal  advantages 
the  Dutch  yet  receive  by  thepoITeffion  of  the  Cape, 


here  being  no  fecure  harbours,  or  fcarce  any  thing  CHAP, 
that  deferves  the  name  of  merchandize  befides  pro- 
vifions. 

But  what  is  the  moft  admir’d  of  any  thing  at  the 
Cape,  are  the  Company’s  gardens,  where  they  have 
introduced  almoft  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  Afia  or  Africa,  and  moft  of 
them  are  improved,  and  flouriffi  more  than  they  did 
in  the  refpetftive  climates  and  countries  from  whence 
they  were  brought ;  and  both  gardens  are  watered 
by  fprings  that  fall  down  from  the  Table-mountain 
juft  above  them.  The  Apples  and  Pears  of  Europe 
are  planted  here,  with  the  Grapes  of  Afia,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Europe,  all  of  a  delicious  flawour.  Here 
are  alfo  Lemons,  Oranges,  Citrons,  Figs,  Japan 
apples,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fruits,  all 
excellent  in  their  kind  -,  but  I  have  referved  a  parti¬ 
cular  head  for  their  vegetables,  and  therefore  fhall 
not  enlarge  on  them  here. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  the  town  are  feveral 
beautiful  country-Ieats,  vineyards  and  farms,  ex¬ 
tending  far  into  the  country  ;  befides  which,  there 
are  two  other  great  colonies  or  fettlements,  the  one 
called  the  Stellenboft  colony,  and  the  other  the  Dra- 
kenftein  and  Waveren  colony,  raking  up  a  vaft 
tradl  of  land,  upwards  of  an  loo  miles,  perhaps 
near  two,  to  the  northward  and  eaftward  of  the 
Cape,  but  intermix’d  with  the  Hottentot  nations, 
who  ftill  graze  their  cattle  upon  fuch  lands  as  are 
not  enclofed  and  cultivated  by  the  Dutch. 

The  Government  of  the  Cape  is  adminifter’d  by  The 
eight  courts  or  councils.  DutchGo 

1.  The  Grand-Council,  or  College  of  Policy, 
which  confifts  of  the  Governor,  and  eight  of  the  Cape. 
Company’s  principal  officers.  Thefe  have  the  di- 
redion  of  trade  and  navigation,  make  peace  or  war 
with  the  Hottentots,  and  have  the  fupreme  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  thing  conducing  to  the  fecurity  and 
intereft  of  the  fettlement.  This  Council  holds  a 
conftant  correfpondence  with  the  Diredors  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  Company  in  Holland,  and  with 

the  Dutch  Governments  of  Batavia  and  Ceylon. 

2.  The  fecond  Court  is  ftyl’d.  The  College  of 
Juftice,  and  is  compofed  of  moft  of  the  fame  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  determines  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes 
of  any  importance :  But  appeals  lie  from  it  to  the 
fupreme  Court  of  Juftice  at  Batavia,  or  the  fupreme 
Court  of  Juftice  in  Holland. 

3.  An  inferior  Court  of  Juftice,  for  determining 
trefpaffes,  aflaults,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  adi- 
ons  of  debt,  under  an  hundred  crowns :  This  Court 
confifts  of  one  of  the  Grand-Council,  who  is  Prefi- 
dent,  three  Burghds  or  Townfmen,  and  four  of 
the  Company’s  immediate  fervants. 

4.  A  Court  of  Marriages,  which  examines  into 
the  legality  of  every  marriage-contrad  before  it  is 
celebrated,  whether  the  Parties  have  the  confent  of 
their  parents  and  guardians,  and  whether  there  be 
no  pre-contrad.  The  members  of  this  Court  are 
the  fame  as  the  laft  ;  and,  when  they  have  received 
fetisfadion  in  thefe  matters,  grant  their  warrant  to 
the  Minifters  of  the  churches  where  the  parties  live, 
to  publiffi  the  bans  the  three  following  Sundays 
from  the  pulpit,  and  then  to  folemnize  the  marriage, 
if  no  body  forbids  it  j  and,  if  they  do,  theymuft 
affign  fome  good  caufe,  or  elfe  the  marriage  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Men  of  figure  ufually  invite  the  Court  to 
their  houfes  when  theie  enquiries  are  to  be  made, 
and  give  them  a  handfome  entertainment,  and  a 
prefent  of  five  or  ten  crowns.  But  before  this 
Court  can  enter  upon  the  examination,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  muft  always  attend  the  Governor, 
and  afk  his  Qonfent. 
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5.  The  Court  of  Orphans,  confifting  of  tfie 
Vice-Prefident  of  the  Grand-Council,  three  of  the 
Company’s  officers,  and  three  burghers  or  fubftan- 
tial  inhabitants.  Without  the  confent  of  this  Court, 
no  orphan  can  marry.under  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age  *,  but  upon  a  certificate  of  the  Court  of  Or¬ 
phans,  teftifying  their  confent,  an  orphan  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  marry,  on  taking  the  fame  Heps  as  other 
people  do. 

6.  An  Ecclefiaftical  Council,  for  the  government 
of  the  reformed  churches  at  the  Cape  (lor  here  is  a 
colony  of  French  Proteftants,  which  the  Dutch 
tranfported  totheCape,to  affift  them  in  cultivating 
their  vines,  and  making  wine,  which  is  now  brought 
to  great  perfedlion) :  This  Council  confifts  of  three 
Paftors,  fix  Elders,  and  twelve  Overfeers  of  the 
poor  (there  being  three  parilhes,  of  the  extent  of 
three  colonies)  and  two  Elders  and  four  Overfeers  in 
every  pariffi.  This  council  determines  finally  all 
temporal  matters,  and  many  fpiritual  concerns,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  church  :  particularly,  they  order  what 
ceremonies  (hall  be  obferved  in  divine  worfhip,  and 
alter  them  from  time  to  time,  as  they  fee  fit.  They 
diftribute  fuch  colledlions  alfo  as  are  made  for  the 
poor  i  which,  ’tis  faid,  they  manage  fo  well,  that 
no  Beggar  is  Ihen  in  the  fettlement:  The  furplufage 
of  thefe  charities  is  applied  to  the  repairs  of  church¬ 
es,  or  the  maintenance  of  fchools.  There  is  alfo  a 
veftry  in  every  pariffi,  confifting  of  a  Prefident 
(Ibme  wealthy  Merchant),  the  Paftor,  the  two  El¬ 
ders,  and  four  Overfeers,  who  manage  the  particu¬ 
lar  affairs  of  the  refpedtive  pariffies. 

7.  The  Common-Council  (of  which  there  is  one 
in  every  colony)  is  chofen  every  year  by  the  Grand- 
Council.  That  of  the  Cape  colony  has  very  little 
bufinefs,unlefs  it  be  topropofe  matters  to  the  Grand- 
Council,  and  collect  the  taxes :  But  the  Common- 
Council  of  the  other  colonies  have  great  authority  j 
the  Lieutenant  of  each  colony  prefiding  in  it,  who 
with  his  brethren  take  cognizance  of  all  trefpaffes 
and  adlions  of  debt  under  an  hundred  and  fifty 
florins,  and  try  all  criminal  matters  that  happen 
within  their  refpedlive  limits. 

8.  There  are  alfo  two  Councils  or  Boards  of  Mi¬ 
litia  ;  one  for  the  Cape-Town,  and  the  other  for  the 
diftridts  of  Hellenbogift  and  Drakenftein,  In  the 
Council  for  the  Cape-Town  prefides  a  member  of 
the  Grand- Council,  having  nine  other  officers  of 
the  Militia  join’d  with  him,  and  once  a  year  their 
Militia,  both  Horfe  and  Foot,  is  muftered  and  re¬ 
view’d  by  fome  of  the  members  of  the  Grand-Coun¬ 
cil  :  For  they  have  now  Horfes  in  abundance,  which 
were  firft  brought  from  Perfia,  and  have  multiplied 
prodigioufly.  The  Company  have  a  free  ftable  of 
Horfes,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Governor  and  the  reft  of 
their  officers :  Some  of  their  Horfes  are  fit  for  the 
coach ;  but  the  moft  are  Saddle- Horfes. 

The  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company,  ’tis  faid,  are 
ftill  at  the  expence  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  annual¬ 
ly,  in  maintaining  this  fettlement  at  the  Cape ;  and 
all  they  receive  from  thence  yet,  does  but  barely  pay 
them  their  charges ;  tho’  it  is  obfervable,  that  they 
do  not  allow  their  Governor  above  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year,  and  the  reft  of  their  officers  pro- 
portionably. 

The  revenues  which  repay  the  Company’s  expen- 
F  ces,  arife  either  from  the  tenths  they  referve  on  all 
■  the  lands  they  grant,  or  from  the  duties  the  Com¬ 
pany  lay  on  the  produce  of  the  Cape,  and  fuch 
merchandize  as  is  carried  thither,  particularly  on 
Wine,  Brandy,  Tobacco,  Beer,  Mum,  &c.  or  by 
the  merchandize  they  themfelves  annually  fend  to 
the  Cape,  which  yields  them  a  profit  of  75  per 
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Cent,  and  this  very  near  enables  them  to  bailance  CHAP, 
their  accounts :  But,  as  the  colonies  are  continually 
encreafing,  and  improving  their  lands,  it  will  pro-' 
bably yield  them  a  confiderable  profit  in  a  few'  years 
more. 

The  Company  ufually  fetch  the  fiaves  they  em-  TlieCom- 
ploy  at  the  Cape,  from  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  Dutch  reprefent  them  as  a'perverfe, 
ftubborn  generation,  that  are  not  to  be  dealt  with 
but  by  the  levereft  difcipline  and  puniffiments ;  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  their  mafters  ufe  them  as  if  they  were  the 
worft  of  the  human  fpecies.  Kol  b  e  n  relates,  that 
fome  of  thefe  fiaves,  running  away  when  he  was 
there,  the  ringleaders  were  taken  and  broken  alive 
upon  the  wheel,  and  yet  they  ffiew’d  no  manner  of 
concern,  or  uttered  a  Angle  groan  at  their  execu¬ 
tion  :  That  after  their  bones  were  firattered  to  pieces 
by  the  blows  of  the  executioner,  they  were  taken 
alive  from  that  wheel,  and  ftretched  upon  another, 
where  they  continued  alive  a  confiderable  time, 
and  yet  never  cry’d  out  or  murmur’d  in  this  ex- 
quifite  torture  to  the  laft. 

Another  of  thefe  Madagafcar  fiaves  was  con¬ 
demn’d  to  be  roafted  alive,  for  attempting  to  burn 
his  mafter’s  houfe  j  which  was  executed  upon  him  in 
this  manner :  He  was  chain’d  to  a  poft ;  after  which 
a  great  fire  was  made  round  about  him,  and  he  run 
round  the  poft,  till  being  almoaft  roafted  by  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  flames,  he  dropp’d  down, 
crying  out  in  the  Portuguefe,  Dior  mio  Pay  !  O 
God  my  Father  !  and  foon  after  died,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  other  complaint. 

From  thefe  two  inftances,  every  one  muft  admire 
the  fpirit  and  courage  of  the  natives  of  Madagafcar, 
who  can  meet  death  in  the  moft  terrible  ffiapes,  with 
fo  much  refignation  and  compofure  :  But  that  they 
muft  at  the  fame  time  deteft  and  abhor  the  tyranny 
and  cruelty  of  the  Hollanders,  that  can  thus  inhu-* 
manly  torture  their  own  fpecies.  Thefe  people,  pro¬ 
bably,  were  born  free,  ftolen  from  their  friends,  and 
fold  to  the  Hollanders,  who  make  them  ferve  with 
rigour.  The  firft  offence,  it  appears,  was  only  an 
endeavour  to  efcape  from  their  barbarous  talk-ma- 
fters,  for  which  they  were  broke  alive,  and  kept  in 
the  moft  exquifite  pain,  till  the  extremity  of  it 
put  an  end  to  their  wretched  lives  ;  not  being  in¬ 
dulged,  like  other  malefadfors,  with  the  Coup  de 
Grace,  the  favourable  blow,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
pain.  The  laft  was  roafted  alive,  for  an  attempt 
to  fire  a  houfe  *,  and  who  knows  the  provocation 
his  mafter  had  given  ?  Surely,  every  one  may 
thank  God  he  does  not  live  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Dutch  republick,  who  will  not  be  fatisfied 
with  the  bare  forfeiture  of  life,  for  fcarce  any  of¬ 
fence,  but  require  the  party  ffiould  feel  the  moft’ 
exquifite  mifery  that  human  nature  can  fuftain 
and  with  whom  the  bare  fulpicion  only  of  a  per- 
fon’s  confpiracy  againft  their  ftate,  is  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  a  fufficient  evidence  for  putting  him  to  the 
torture,  and  depriving  him  of  life,  eftate,  and 
all  that  he  has  in  the  world  :  Witnefs  the  ufage 
the  Englifli  themfelves  met  with  from  the  Dutch 
at  Amboyna,  This  is  the  happy  government,  that 
our  Whigs  fo  much  admire,  and  what  they  have 
made  fuch  ftrenuous  efforts  to  introduce  in  Great- 
Britain ! 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  the  huf-  The  huf- 
bandry  of  the  Dutch  in  their  fettlements  at  the  bandr>'  of 
Cape  ',  the  three  principal  branches  whereof  are, 

I.  Grazing  :  The  management  of  their  Arable  ^ape, 
lands  -,  and  3.  The  cultivation  of  their  Vine¬ 
yards. 
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The  Government  ufually  contract  with  four  fub- 
ftantial  men,  to  furnifh  the  Company’s  officers  and 
fervants  at  the  Cape,  and  the  company  s  ffiipping 
that  touches  at  the  Cape,  with  beef  and  mutton  ; 
and  thefe  Graziers  are  obliged  to  keep  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  both  Sheep  and  Oxen,  always  fat,  to  an- 
fwer  the  fudden  demand  there  is  often  for  them,  up¬ 
on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet.  The  Cape  Oxen  are  pretty 
large,  weighing  commonly  five  or  fix  hundred  pound, 
and  fometimes  a  great  deal  more :  Their  Cows  fur¬ 
nifh  the  Grazier  and  Farmer  with  milk  and  butter 
for  their  houfes,  and  feme  for  fale.  The  mutton  of 
the  Cape  is  good  ;  but  what  is  moft  remarkable  in 
the  Sheep,  is,  that  they  have  rather  hair  than  wool 
on  their  backs,  and  their  tails  are  of  fuch  a  length 
and  thicknefs,  that  they  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pound  j  and  they  have  fome  Perfian  Sheep,  the  tails 
whereof  weigh  thirty  pound  and  upwards.  There 
are  prodigious  herds  both  of  great  and  fmall  cattle, 
in  all  the  Dutch  fettlements,  befides  thofe  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  Hottentots ;  among  which  the  wild 
beafts  frequently  make  terrible  havock.  TheTyger 
kills  great  numbers  at  a  time,  for  the  fake  of  fucking 
of  their  blood,  not  much  regarding  the  flefli  •,  and 
there  are  packs  of  wild  Dogs  that  will  worry  the 
Sheep  of  a  whole  flock,  when  they  get  in  amongft 
them.  But  it  is  obferved  of  the  Lion,  that  he 
contents  himfelf  with  carrying  off  a  Angle  carcafe, 
and  fcarce  ever  does  any  mifehief  to  the  reft.  The 
cattle  fmell  a  wild  beaft  at  a  great  diftance,  and  im¬ 
mediately  run  for  it,  when  they  difeover  him  ;  but 
the  fmall  cattle  ufually  fuffer  moft,  as  the  larger 
have  the  heels  of  them. 

The  foil  at  the  Cape  is  exceeding  fruitful,  and 
gives  great  encouragement  to  the  Hufbandman. 
Whether  a  piece  of  ground  is  defign’d  for  a  garden, 
a  vineyard,  or  corn-field,  they  always  plough  it  up 
in  the  firft  place,  and  clear  it  of  weeds.  Their 
ploughs  have  two  unequal  wheels ;  that  which  goes 
next  the  furrow  being  much  larger  than  the  other  ; 
and  their  ploughs  are  drawn  only  by  Oxen,  tho* 
they  have  great  numbers  of  Perfian  horfes.  Thefe 
are  rather  too  fmall  for  drawing,  and  never  ufed  ei¬ 
ther  in  plough  or  cart.  They  put  fometimes  five 
pair  of  Oxen  to  a  plough,  the  foil  is  fo  very  heavy 
at  fome  times,  and  fo  hard  at  others  i  and  they  have 
frequently  almoft  as  many  drivers  as  Oxen. 

The  Farmer,  here,  dungs  his  land,  if  it  wants  it 
(tho*  a  great  deal  of  it  wants  no  manure)  in  April 
and  in  May,  and,  after  fome  rain  has  fallen,  begins 
to  plough.  Their  feed-time  begins  in  June,  in  the 
lowlands,  and  in  July,  when  more  rain  has  fallen  on 
the  hills  s  and  he  has  feldom  done  fowing  till  Augufti 
the  latter  end  of  which  month,  and  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  is  fpent  in  pruning  his  Vines,  and  dunging  them : 
In  Oflober,  the  Vineyards  are  weeded,  and,  after 
that,  the  corn-fields  :  In  December,  all  their  grain 
is  ripe ;  and  our  Chriftmas  is  the  height  of  their 
harveft.  In  January  they  tread  out  their  corn  in 
the  fields,  and  in  February  they  carry  it  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  magazines,  where  they  receive  ready  money 
for  all  they  don’t  ufe  themfelves.  They  fow  almoft 
all  manner  of  grain,  but  Oats  and  Lentils ;  but  thefe 
are  fo  apt  to  be  lhaffer’d  before  harveft,  by  the 
tempeftuous  weather,  that  they  fcarce  receive  their 
feed  again. 

The  crop  of  grain  fometimes  fuffers  by  the  mil¬ 
dew  as  with  us  and  the  Elephants  do  them  a  great 
deal  of  mifehief  when  they  get  into  a  corn-field,  de¬ 
vouring  fome,  and  treading  down  more :  The  Elk, 
Deer  and  Wild-goats  alfo  do  them  fome  damage,  as 
well  as  birds  and  infeds,  which  fwarm  pretty  much 
at  the  Cape  :  However,  with  all  their  lojffes  they 
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have  generally  enough  for  their  ufe,  and  a  great  deal  C  HA  P. 
to  fell,  which  is  laid  up  in  the  Company’s  granaries,  , 

and  fome  of  it  fent  as  far  as  Batavia. 

One  buffiel  of  Wheat  at  the  Cape,  ’tis  faid,  yields 
an  encreafe  of  thirty  or  forty  bulhels ;  a  bufliel  of  Bar¬ 
ley,  fifty  or  fixty,  and  fometimes  feventy  bufhels;  a 
buflrel  of  Peas  from  thirty  to  fixty  *,  and  a  bufhel  of 
Beans,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five:  Tho’  fometimes 
their  Peas  and  Beans  fuffer  fo  much  by  the  Locufts, 
that  they  yield  fcarce  any  thing.  They  never  threfti  They 
their  corn,  but  tread  it  out  in  the  field  with  Oxen  or 
Horfes  on  a  hard  round  floor  prepar’d  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  about  ten  yards  diameter,  at  the  extremity 
whereof  the  corn  is  laid,  and  the  cattle  drove  round, 
over  it,  the  fheaves  being  turned  from  time  to  time 
till  it  is  all  trodden  our.  As  the  Oxen  and  Horfes 
frequently  dung  amongft  the  corn  when  they  tread 
it,  the  hufbandmen  feparate  this  filth  from  it  after 
it  is  dry’d  in  the  fun  :  Thus  they  get  all  their  corn 
trodden  out  by  their  cattle  within  the  fpace  of  a 
month,  which  would  take  them  up  a  whole  winter 
to  threfh  •,  and  when  the  corn  is  trodden  out,  they 
fan  or  winnow  the  chaff  from  it,  and  afterwards  ufe 
a  fieve  or  fkreen,  as  the  Europeans  do,  to  clear  it 
of  fand  and  dirt. 

From  their  Corn,  I  proceed  to  give  fome  account  The  culti- 
of  the  Cape  Wine,  of  late  fo  much  admired  inEu- 
rope  :  It  was  a  great  while,  it  feems,  before  they 
rais’d  any confiderable  Vineyards:  They  carried  thi¬ 
ther  at  firft,  indeed,  Vine-ftocks  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  from  Perfia,  in  fmall  parcels,  which 
grew  pretty  well,  and  furnilh’d  them  with  Grapes 
for  eating  ;  but  they  did  not  pretend  to  make  any  . 
quantities  of  Wine,  till  a  certain  German  taught 
them  to  take  the  prunings  of  their  Vines,  and  cut 
them  in  fmall  pieces  of  half  a  foot  in  length,  and 
fow  them  in  fields  plough’d  up  for  thatpurpofe.  They 
follow’d  his  direiftions  ;  the  prunings  of  the  Vines 
grew,  fending  out  Ihoots  at  every  knot  ;  by  which 
means  they  were  foon  furnifh’d  with  as  many  ftocks  or 
plants  as  they  had  occafion  for ;  and,  removing  them 
from  thefe  nurferies,  they  planted  them  in  other 
grounds  in  rows,  the  Vines  at  the  diftance  of  two 
foot  and  a  half  from  each  other,  and  the  rows  at 
the  diftance  of  three  foot  and  a  half,  the  land  being 
firft  prepared  by  ploughing  it :  And  now  there  ii 
fcarce  a  cottage  in  the  Cape  fettlements  but  has  its 
vineyards,  which  produces  Wine  enough  for  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  fome  for  fale ;  tho*  fometimes  their  Vines 
receive  damage  from  the  mildew,  and  at  others  from 
Locufts.  And  there  is  ftill  a  little  black  worm,  that 
is  a  greater  enemy  to  them  than  either  of  the  former : 

This  inletft  eats  a  hole  in  the  knot  of  the  Vine,  where¬ 
by  the  bud  perifhes ;  but  they  employ  their  flaves  in 
taking  thefe  worms  every  morning,  whereby  they 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  mifehief.  Their  Vines  alfo 
receive  confiderable  damage  fometimes  by  the  fouth- 
eaft  winds,  which  break  off  the  branches  loaden 
with  the  fineft  clufters  of  Grapes;  for  which  reafon 
they  do  not  let  them  run  up  on  poles,  or  the  walls 
of  houfes,  as  in  Eftrope,  but  endeavour  to  prevent 
their  rifing  above  three  foot  from  the  ground. 

Their  vintage  begins  the  latter  end  of  February, 
and  continues  all  the  month  of  March ;  tho’  they 
have  fome  Grapes  ripe  in  January  ;  but  thefe  they 
dry  and  eat,  obferving  that  the  Wine  made  of  them 
will  not  keep. 

Their  Wines  are  put  into  veffels  when  they  are  The  ma- 
taken  out  of  the  Wine-prefs  ;  and,  when  they  have  nagement 
flood  fome  time,  are  rack’d  off  from  the  lees ;  then 
letting  them  ftand  three  or  four  months  longer,  they 
are  fin’d  with  ifing-glafs,  and  fometimes  hot  fand  is 
thrown  in  afterwards ;  and,  when  t;he  Wines  are  fine, 

they 
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CHAP,  they  flop  them  up  clofe,  only  giving  them  vent  when 
the  Vines  are  in  bloffom,  or  they  will  foment  and 
endanger  breaking  the  cafk.  They  put  their  Wine 
alfo  every  year  into  frefli  cafks,  and  fill  them  up  to 
the  bung,  keeping  them  fometimes  till  they  are  three 
or  four  years  old  ;  but  are  generally  forc’d  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  every  year  for  want  of  cafks  to  keep 
them  in,  which  are  very  fcarce  at  the  Cape,  there 
being  no  pipe-ftaves  but  what  are  brought  from 
Holland,  They  have  both  red  and  white  Wines  *, 
but  the  greateft  plenty  of  white,  which,  if  kept  two 
years,  has  much  the  flavour  of  Canary. 

Their  Befides  a  vineyard,  every  houfe  almofl  has  its 

^r^dens  kitchen-garden,  in  which  there  are  all  the  roots  and 

ga.  ens.  kitchen-gardens  of  Europe ; 

and  indeed  they  are  fupply’d  from  time  to  time 
with  their  feeds  from  thence ;  for  it  is  obferv’d, 
their  plants  degenerate  the  third  year,  fo  as  to  be 
good  for  little  :  However,  while  they  do  lafl,  their 
plants  are  larger  and  fweeter  than  thofe  of  Europe ; 
the  head  of  a  Cabbage,  at  its  full  growth,  weigh¬ 
ing  thirty  or  forty  pound,  and  the  head  of  a  Coili- 
flower  as  much,  the  feeds  whereof  are  brought  from 
Cyprus  and  Savoy :  Their  Melons  alfo  are  of  an 
exceeding  fine  flavour,  and  larger  and  wholefomer 
than  thofe  of  Europe :  Cucumbers  are  likewife  very 
plentiful,  and  are  reckon’d  wholefome  here ;  and  all 
thefe  things  are  rais’d  without  glaffes  or  hot-beds, 
their  fummers  being  exceeding  hot,  and  winters  mo¬ 
derate  :  Their  Potatoes  are  very  large,  weighing 
from  fix  to  ten  pound  i  thefe  they  brought  from 
India,  and  they  are  exceeding  good. 

Fruit-  They  have  fcarce  any  fruit-tree  the  natural  pro- 
du6l  of  the  country,  at  leafl:  fuch  as  the  Europeans 
care  to  tafte  of;  tho’  the  Hottentots  eat  fome  of 
them:  However,  thofe  that  are  remov’d  thither 
from  Europe  or  Afia  come  to  great  perfeftion,  the 
fruit  being  reckon’d  much  better  than  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  whence  they  were  brought.  Here  is  the 
Apricot,  the  Peach,  the  Quince,  the  Fig  and  many 
more,  which  are  produc’d  in  the  Cape  foil ;  only  by 
fetting  a  twig  of  any  of  thefe  trees  in  the  ground, 
they  immediately  take  root,  and  grow  up  into  trees 
in  a  very  fhort  fpace  :  Others  are  inoculated  and 
grafted  on  old  flocks,  and  thrive  apace ;  the  fruit  of 
tour  years  growth  being  mofl  efteem’d.  And  here 
1  fhall  take  an  opportunity  of  adding  fomething  to 

Compa-  the  defcription  already  given  of  the  Company’s  fine 

ny’s  gar-  garden  at  the  Chpe  town,  which  takes  up  nineteen 

den.  qP  ground.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  moft  de¬ 

licious  fruits  of  Afia  and  Europe  growing  within 
fquares  of  Bay-hedges,  fo  high  and  thick,  that  the* 
ftorms  coming  off  the  ocean  can  prejudice  them  but 
little ;  and  thefe  hedges  afford  a  moft  refrefliing 
lhade  in  the  hot  feafon.  In  this  garden  alfo  is  a  fine 
grove  of  Chefnut-trees  that  the  fun  can’t  penetrate, 
and  fecur’d  againft  the  bluftering  winds  that  infeft 
this  Ihore.  Here  alfo  we  meet  with  Peaches,Pome- 
granates,  Citrons,  Lemons,  Oranges,  with  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  of  Europe  intermix’d,  all  excellent 
in  their  kind  ;  and  here  we  fee  the  crimfon  Japan 
Apples,  which,  intermix’d  with  the  green  leaves, 
appear  exceeding  beautiful.  They  have  great  va¬ 
riety  of  Figs  in  this  garden  ;  but  thofe  moft  admir’d 
are  the  Pifang  Figs,  that  grow  upon  a  plant  which 
dies  as  foon  as  the  fruit  comes  to  maturity,  and  next 
year  a  new  plant  arifes  from  the  fame  root :  It  has 
no  ftock  ;  but  the  leaves,  which  are  feven  ells  long, 
and  about  half  as  broad,  twine  round  each  other, 
and  form  a  kind  of  barrel  inftead  of  a  ftock ;  the 
Figs  are  blue  and  large.  Here  alfo  grows  the  In¬ 
dian  Guavos,  perfeftly  round,  and  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  Crab-apple :  It  is  a  moft  delicious  wholefome  fruit. 
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cover’d  with  a  fender  green  flcin,  and  within  full  of  C  H  A  P. 
feeds,  which  alone  are  a  remedy  againft  the  Flux 
(the  reigning  difeafe  of  hot  countries.) 

1  ftiall  juft  mention  fome  other  vegetables,  which  Fbntsthat 
are  the  natural  produft  of  the  Hottentot  countries ; 

,  and  firft  the  Aloe,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds  ten:ot 
that  grow  upon  the  rocks,  fome  of  them  in  blofibm  country, 
all  the  year  round  ;  the  flowers  whereof  are  white, 
red  or  i'peckled. 

The  African  dwarf  Almond,  with  narrow  leaves 
and  double  flefh-colour’d  flowers,  the  Almonds 
whereof  are  exceeding  bitter ;  however,  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  eat  them,  after  they  are  boil’d  in  feveral  waters^ 

The  Arum  Ethiopicumisalfo  found  here,  having 
a  large  round  root,  which  bites  and  enflames  the 
tongue  to  a  very  great  degree ;  and  yet  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  eat  it  inftead  of  bread,  after  they  have  boil’d  it 
in  feveral  waters,  dried  it  in  the  fun,  and  broiled  it. 

The  prickly  wild  African  Afparagus  abounds  in 
the  low  grounds  ;  the  ftalks  whereof  are  of  a  grafs- 
green,  and  very  tender,  and  tafte  like  European 
Afparagus  ;  and  thefe  the  Hottentots  fupply  the 
Dutch  with  in  great  plenty,  not  caring  for  Afpara¬ 
gus  themfelves. 

The  African  Night  fweet-feented  Crane’s-bill 
alfo  is  met  with  here ;  a  twig  of  which,  with  two  or 
three  flowers  upon  it,  will  perfume  a  whole  room  ; 
it  is  commonly  call’d  Night-flower  at  the  Cape  : 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  moft  of  which  keep 
clofe  ftiut  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet.  Here  alfo  is 
the  African  Jafmine,  with  Angle  leaves  and  flowers 
like  the  common  Jafmine. 

The  African  Shrub,  with  Laurel  leaves;  the 
branches  being  numerous,  and  very  clofe  together, 
they  ferve  like  Box  for  borders  in  the  Company’s 
gardens. 

The  Honey-flowers,  fo  call’d  from  the  fweet 
juice  that  diftils  from  them,  are  eaten  both  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  Hottentots.  And  here  is  the  African 
Ironwood,  fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  will  fink,  if  thrown  into  water. 

The  lefler  African  Sifyrinchium,  with  a  large 
variegated  flower,  is  found  here.  It  has  a  root 
that  eats  like  a  Chefnut,  and  is  as  large  as  a  Pota- 
toe  ;  fome  of  them  white,  others  red,  and  a  third 
fort  black,  all  of  them  of  a  delicious  tafte,  and  very  , 
plentiful  at  the  Cape  in  September,  and  the  three 
following  months. 

Here  alfo  is  the  African  fweet-feented  Spirma, 
with  hairy  leaves,  call’d  by  the  Hottentots,  Buchu, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  when  thefe  leaves 
begin  to  wither,  the  Hottentots  gather  and  dry  them 
in  the  fun;  and,  having  pulveriz’d  them,  powder 
their  hair  and  fkins  on  all  feftivals  and  rejoicing 
times  with  the  duft,  which  is  of  the  colour  of  gold. 

They  look  upon  this  powder  alfo  as  a  remedy  for ' 
the  head-ach. 

There  is  a  dwarf-tree  at  the  Cape,  call’d  by  the 
Dutch  Cripplewood,  with  crooked  knotty  bran¬ 
ches  ;  the  leaves  broad,  thick  and  tough,  and 
fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  Apple-tree ;  the  fruit  fome¬ 
thing  like  the  Pine-apple ;  the  bark  is  thick  and 
wrinkled,  and  ufed  by  the  Tanners  at  the  Cape  ; 
and  the  Phyficians  pulverize  it,  and  give  it  their 
patients  in  Dyfenteries. 

There  is  a  root  alfo  in  this  country,  which  the 
Hottentots  call  Kanna,  and  will  give  almoft  any 
thing  to  purchafe  it,  a  little  of  it  raifing  the  fpirirs 
to  a  very  high  degree,  and  is  compared  to  the  Gin- 
feng  of  the  Chinefe,  which  the  reader  will  meet 
with  an  account  of  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Mo¬ 
dern  Hijiory, 


There 
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CHAP.  There  grows  a  tree  in  this  country  alfo,  called  by 
the  Europeans  Stinkwood,  from  the  naufeous  fcent 
it  gives  at  the  firft  cutting  and  hewing  of  it ;  but 
this  fmell  goes  off  after  it  has  lain  and  dried  fome 

•  time.  It  is  beautifully  clouded,  and  ufed  by  the 
Dutch  Joiners  for  tables  and  cabinets  ;  and  the 
wood  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  medicine  in  fome  diftem- 
pers. 

Exotlck  The  Dutch  have  alfo  introduced  feveral  exotick 

plants.  Qj.  foreign  trees  and  plants  from  Afia,  Europe  and 
America  ;  and  particularly  the  Fir-tree,  which  was 
firft  brought  to  the  Cape  about  the  year  1690,  and 
planted  in  the  Company’s  garden,  being  then  about 
three  foot  high,  and  now  they  are  forty  feet  in 
height. 

Three  or  four  forts  of  Almond-trees  alfo  have 
been  brought  hither,  which  bear  fruit  once  in  three 
years;  and,  as  they  have  large  plantations  of  them, 
yield  the  Dutch  a  confiderable  profit. 

•  The  Ananas  or  Pine-apple,  a  moft  delicious  fruit 
alfo,  is  planted  in  their  gardens,  being  of  American 
extraftion.  If  a  woman  eats  of  this  fruit  before  it 
is  ripe,  it  will  make  her  milcarry,  ’tis  faid  :  What 
the  fruit  was,  that  tempted  the  firft  woman  to 
tranfgrefs  in  Paradife,  is  uncertain  ;  but  a  more 
tempting  fruit  than  this  is  hardly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world. 

We  fee  in  their  kitchen-gardens  alfo,  red  and 
white  Beets,  red  and  white  Cabbages  and  Colliflow- 
ers :  And  here  we  meet  with  four  forts  of  Camphire- 
trees,  the  beft  whereof  were  tranfplan ted  from  Bor¬ 
neo,  the  other  three  came  from  Sumatra,  China, 
and  Japan,  and  foon  grow  to  the  bignefs  of  a  Wal¬ 
nut-tree  ;  the  leaves  of  a  grafs-green,  and  being 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  fmell  ftrong  of  Cam- 
phire. 

A  great  deal  of  Hemp  alfo  is  raifed  here  ;  the 
ftalk  whereof  is  almoft  as  ftrong  as  wood.  The 
Hottentots  fmoak  the  feeds  and  leaves  of  it  as  they 
do  Tobacco,  and  fometimes  mix  it  with  their  To¬ 
bacco  :  And  here  theCarduus  Benedidus,  or  bleffed 
Thiftle,  thrives,  and  the  Clove-gilliflowers,  which 
were  brought  from  Holland  :  But  the  plant  of  the 
greateft  Importance  is  the  Cinnamon-tree  they  have 
tranfplanted  from  Ceylon.  This,  it  feems,  the 
Dutch  can  raifc  in  almoft  any  foil  or  climate  ;  and 
yet  the  reft  of  the  European  nations  fcarce  attempt 
to  tranfplant  it,  at  leaft  to  any  purpofe  :  The  En- 
glifh  African  company  have  one  of  them  indeed, 
in  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of  their  forts,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  have  planted 
a  walk  of  them  in  the  fame  country  ;  but,  ’tis  faid, 
they  durft  not  proceed  any  farther,  left  the  Dutch 
Ihould  come  and  take  away  their  country  and  plan¬ 
tations  from  them.  But  I  hope  this  is  not  the  cafe  of 
the  Englifh  ;  we  are  not  yet  fo  much  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Dutch,  that  we  dare  not  cultivate  the 
fine  fpices  in  our  own  plantations :  And  yet  one 

•  would  think  we  were  afraid  of  them,  or  we  fhould 
never  purchafe  Cinnamon  of  the  Hollander,  at 
what  price  he  is  pleafed  to  fet  upon  it,  and  never 
attempt  to  raife  this  plant  ourfelves.  Out  Eaft-In- 
dia  Merchants  poffibly  are  ftill  frighted  at  the  tor¬ 
tures  their  predeceflbrs  fuffered  under  the  Dutch  at 
Amboyna ;  and  therefore  are  determined  to  fit 
down  contented  under  the  lofs  of  that  valuable 
branch  of  their  commerce,  which  the  Hollander, 
by  the  moft  barbarous  violence,  deprived  the  En- 
glifh  of.  But  to  give  fome  defcription  of  the  Cin¬ 
namon-tree  :  The  outward  bark  is  rough,  and 
good  for  nothing  ;  but  this  being  taken  away, 
there  is  a  tender  inward  bark  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour,  which  being  cut  off,  and  dried  in  the  fun. 
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turns  brown,  as  we  fee  it  here  :  Within  three  years  CHAP, 
the  tree  recovers  itfelf  again,  fo  as  to  yield  another  . 
crop  ;  and  the  oftner  it  is  peeled,  the  better  the 
Cinnamon  is,  till  the  tree  grows  very  old. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  every  plant  the  Dutch 
have  brought  to  the  Cape,  having  already  obferv- 
ed,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  fruit-tree,  flower-root,  or 
herb,  that  is  of  any  great  value,  in  Europe  or  Afia, 
but  the  Dutch  have  tranfplanted,  and  which  flou- 
rilh  in 'great  abundance  in  their  colonies  here,  un- 
lefs  it  be  Cloves  and  Nutmegs,  and  fuch  plants  as 
require  a  warmer  fun  ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  the  animals  that 
are  found  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  firft  of  their  Qiadru- 
quadrupeds.  peds. 

The  Lion  is  frequently  feen  here,  whofe  ftrength  The  Lion, 
and  ftately  gait  have  obtained  him  the  title  of  the 
king  of  beafts :  His  fhin-bones,  *tis  faid,  after  they 
are  dried,  are  as  hard  and  folid  as  a  flint,  and  ufed 
in  the  fame  manner  to  ftrike  fire  with  ;  When  he 
falls  upon  man  or  beaft,  he  firft  knocks  them  down 
with  his  paw,  and  deprives  his  prey  of  all  fenfa- 
tion,  before  ever  he  touches  it  with  his  teeth,  roaring 
moft  terribly  at  the  time  he  gives  the  mortal  blow. 
Kolben  relates,  that  when  he  refided  at  the  Cape, 
a  Soldier,  who  ftood  centinel  before  his  Officer’s 
tent,  was  thus  knocked  down  by  a  Lion,  and  car¬ 
ried  off :  And  that  he  knew  another  Lion  knock 
down  a  middle-fized  Ox,  and  jump  over  a  brick 
wall  with  him  of  a  confiderable  height.  When  a 
Lion  is  enraged  or  hungry,  he  eredls  and  lhakes 
his  dreadful  mane,  and  laflies  his  back  and  fides 
with  his  tail,  threatning  deftrudion  to  all  that  come 
in  his  way  ;  but  this  the  traveller  feldom  difeovers, 
till  ’tis  too  late  to  avoid  him  ;  for  the  noble  brute 
frequently  lies  lurking  in  thickets  and  buflies,  till 
his  prey  approaches  pretty  near  him ;  but  if  he  does 
not  ihake  his  mane,  or  move  his  tail,  ’tis  faid,  a  tra¬ 
veller  may  eafily  pafs  by  him.  A  Horfe  will  run 
full  fpeed,  if  ever  he  fees  a  Lion  ;  and,  if  he  has  a 
rider  upon  his  back,  will  endeavour  to  throw  him, 
to  get  away  the  fafter  ;  And,  indeed  the  beft  thing 
a  traveller  can  do  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  to  quit  his  horfe  ; 
for  the  Lion  will  follow  the  Horfe,  and  pafs  by  his 
mafter.  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  relate  another  ftory 
after  Mr.  Kolben,  though  he  be  a  traveller  of 
as  good  credit,  as  moft  I  have  met  with  ;  for,  as 
he  did  not  fee  the  adventure,  perhaps  he  was  im- 
pofed  upon.  The  paffage  is  this  :  He  fays,  two 
brifk  young  fellows,  walking  in  the  fields  near  the 
Cape,  a  Lion  rulhed  on  them  from  his  covert,  aim¬ 
ing  at  one  of  them  the  mortal  blow  ;  but  the 
fellow,  jumping  nimbly  on  one  fide,  the  Lion 
miffed  him  :  Whereupon  the  man  catched  hold  of 
his  main  with  one  hand,  and  running  the  other 
into  his  mouth,  held  the  beaft  fall  by  the  tongue, 
till  his  comrade  Ihot  him :  But,  as  I  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  I  muft  leave  the  ftory  on  this  reverend  gentle¬ 
man’s  credit,  who  relates  it  as  tho’  he  believed  it 
himfelf ;  however  he  might  be  impofed  upon.  He 
adds,  that  he  has  eaten  of  the  flelh  of  a  Lion  feve¬ 
ral  times  ;  that  it  taftes  fomething  like  venifon,  and 
is  very  innocent  food.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  a  parti¬ 
cular  defeription  of  this  noble  animal,  fince  we  never 
are  without  fome  of  the  fpecies  here  in  England. 

The  Tyger  and  Leopard  alfo  are  among  the  The  Ty- 
wild  beafts  at  the  Cape :  They  are  very  much  alike,  8®''* 
only  the  Tyger  is  larger,  and  diftinguilhed  by  rings 
of  black  hair,  enclofing  yellow  fpots  ;  whereas  the 
black  ftreaks  of  a  Leopard  are  of  the  form  of  a  cref- 
cent,  with  an  opening:  The  heads  of  both  are 
much  like  that  of  a  Cat,  and  they  have  terrible 
whifkers :  They  feldom  run  fairly  at  their  prey, 

but 
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CHAP,  but  ile  concealed  in  covert,  and  jump  upon  it  as  a 
Cat  does  upon  a  Moufe  :  The  fiefh  of  both  is  ve- 
'  ry  white  and  tender,  and,  according  to  feme,  pre¬ 

ferable  to  veal.  Sir  Edward  Wintdr,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  was 
furprized  by  a  Tyger  as  he  was  hunting  ;  but,  as 
the  bead  flew  up  at  him,  he  grafped  the  creature 
fo  clofe  in  his  arms  that  it  could  not  breathe  ;  and, 
falling  with  the  Tyger  into  a  pond,  he  drowned  the 
brute,  without  receiving  any  manner  of  harm  ;  for 
which  King  Charles  II.  knighted  him,  at  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  j  and  the  family  have  ever  fince 
carried  a  Tyger  in  their  arms.  Mr.  Kolben  alfo 
relates,  that  one  Bowman,  a  Burgher  at  the  Cape, 
walking  alone  in  the  fields,  a  Tyger  leaped  up  at  his 
throat  i  but  the  Dutchman  feizing  the  brute  and 
ftruggling  with  him  upon  the  ground,  and  drawing 
a  knife  out'of  his  pocket,  cut  the  Tyger’s  throat  ; 
but  was  himfelf  fo  grievoufly  torn  and  wounded, 
that  it  was  a  great  while  before  he  recovered.  He 
tells  us  alfo,  that  when  he  was  at  the  Cape  in  1708, 
an  he  and  (he-Leopard,  with  three  young  ones,  en¬ 
tered  a  Sheep-fold  ;  and  having  killed  and  fucked 
the  blood  of  near  a  hundred  Sheep,  tore  a  carcafe 
in  three  pieces,  and  gave  each  of  their  young  ones 
a  piece  :  After  which,  each  of  the  old  Leopards 
took  a  carcale,  and  were  marching  off ;  but  being 
way-laid  by  the  owners  and  their  fervants  with 
arms,  the  female  and  the  three  young  ones  were 
killed  ;  but  the  male  broke  through,  and  made 
his  efcape. 

TheEIe-  The  Elephants  of  this  part  of  Africa,  Kolben 
phanr.  fays  are  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  country  (but 
I  believe  he  is  miftaiccn,  thofe  of  Pegu  and  Siam 
are  faid  to  be  larger  :)  Their  teeth  weigh  from  fixty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pound  *,  and  their 
flrength  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived.  Kolben  fays, 
one  of  them  being  yoked  to  a  fhipat  the  Cape,  that 
was  careening  there,  fairly  drew  it  along  the 
Strand :  They  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  foot  in 
height,  and  fome  fay  a  great  deal  more  ;  the  fe¬ 
male  is  much  lefs  than  the  male,  and  has  its  breafts 
or  dugs  between  its  fore-legs  :  Their  ufual  food  is 
grafs,  herbs,  and  roots,  and  the  tender  twigs  of 
trees  and  fhrubs  ;  and,  if  they  meet  with  a  corn¬ 
field,  they  will  devour  a  great  deal  of  the  grain,  as 
has  been  related  already  :  They  pull  up  every  thing 
with  their  trunk,  which  ferves  as  a  hand  to  feed 
themfelves  ;  and  with  this  they  fuck  up  water, 
and  empty  it  into  their  mouths :  But,  having  de- 
feribed  thefe  animals  already,  in  treating  of  India, 
in  the  firfl  Volume  of  Modern  Hiftory,  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  fay  more  of  them  here. 

The  Rhi-  The  Rhinoceros  alfo  is  to  be  met  with  at  the 
noceros.  Cape.  This  animal  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  Ele- 
.phant,  but  of  equal,  if  not  greater  ftrength*,  at 
Jeaft,  the  Elephant  runs  away  and  avoids  him,  when¬ 
ever  he  difeovers  him :  His  fkin  refembles  that  of 
the  Elephant,  being  without  hair  -,  of  a  dark  afh- 
colour,  inclining  to  black,  and  fo  hard  that  fcarce 
any  weapon  will  pierce  it ;  but  he  is  not  armed  v/ith 
fcales,  as  our  Painters  frequently  reprefent  him  •,  tho’ 
the  fears  and  fcratches  he  gets  by  forcing  his  way 
thro’  the  thick  woods,  look  fomething  like  fcales 
at  a  diftance :  He  has  a  fnout  like  a  Flog  upon 
which  there  grows  a  folid  horn,  of  a  dark-grey  co¬ 
lour,  that  turns  upwards  a  little,  being  from  a  foot 
to  two  foot  in  length  ;  with  this,  when  he  is  en¬ 
raged,  he  rends  up  the  earth,  and  tolfes  it  over  his 
head,  as  he  does  the  ftones  that  lie  in  his  way, 
throwing  them  to  a  great  diftance  behind  him:  On 
his  fore-head  he  has  another  convex-horn,  almoft 
of  the  Ihape  and  fize  of  a  hat-crown  :  He  has  the 
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fenfe  of  fmelling  very  quick  ;  and  when  he  has  the  C  H  .4  P 
feent  of  his  prey  in  the  wind,  forces  his  way  to  it,  ‘ ' 
in  a  diredf  line,  thro’  the  thickeft  woods,  tearing  up 
every  thing  that  obftriufts  his  paflage,  grunting 
as  he  goes  like  a  Hog  ;  but  is  difeovered  the  foon- 
eft  by  his  throwing  about  the  ftones,  and  break¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  thickets :  He  feldou' 
falls  upon  a  man,  unlefs  he  has  a  red  coat  on  •,  an^., 
then  he  attacks  him  with  all  his  fury,  flinging  hitr. 
over  his  head  with  fuch  force,  that  he  is  killed,  o. 
rendered  infenfible,  by  the  fall  •,  and  then,  accord 
ing  to  Kolben,  with  his  rough  prickly  tongi 
licks  the  flefh  off  his  bones  :  His  eyes  are  ve 
fmall,  and  he  looks  only  right  forward,  not  ea 
turning  his  neck  ;  and  though  he  is  pretty  fwi 
foot,  a  traveller,  by  a  fudden  turn,  may  av  id  h  , 
for  then  he  lofes  fight  of  the  man.  Our  reverenct 
author  affures  us, .  he  has  experienced  this  himfelf, 
having  met  a  Rhinoceros  more  than  once  in  all  his 
fury  :  But  this  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  the  ob- 
fervation  Mr.  Kolben  makes  juft  before,  that  a 
Rhinoceros  would  not  attack  a  man  unlefs  he  was 
in  a  red  coat  j  for,  I  prefume,  this  reverend  writer 
wore  black.  The  Rhinoceros  does  not  feed  much 
on  grafs ;  but  delights  more  in  Broom,  Shrubs,  or 
Thiftles.  The  flelhof  this  beaft  is  frequently  eat¬ 
en  ;  and  his  horn,  his  fldn,  and  his  blood  are  ufed 
in  medicine  :  The  horn,  Kolben  affures  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  will  not  endure  the  touch  of 
poifon  :  They  make  cups  of  it  at  the  Cape,  tip¬ 
ped  with  gold  and  filver  ;  and  if  wine  be  poured* 
into  one  of  them,  it  will  immediately  rife  and 
bubble  up,  as  if  it  boiled  *,  and  if  there  be  poifon 
in  it,  the  cup  will  fplit :  If  poifon  be  put  into  one 
of  thefe  cups  alone,  it  immediately  flies  in  pie¬ 
ces.  They  carefully  preferve  the  very  chippings 
of  the  horn,  being  efteemed  a  great  remedy  in 
Convulfions,  Fainting-fits,  and  other  difeafes. 

The  blood  alfo  is  dried  and  preferved  by  their 
Phyficians,  being  of  great  fervice  in  obftruc- 
tions. 

There  are  wild  Dogs,  not  unlike  Englifli  Wild 
Hounds,  that  hunt  in  packs  near  the  Cape,  with-  D°g^* 
out  a  Huntfman,  or  any  thing  to  dired  them  but 
their  appetites  i  chafing  almoft  every  thing  tliat 
falls  in  their  way  *,  even  Lions  and  Tygers  are 
fometimes  attacked  by  them,  and  overpowered  by 
their  numbers  :  They  will  hurt  no  man,  and  tra¬ 
vellers  are  very  glad  to  fee  them,  being  affured  there 
are  no  wild  beafts  near  the  place  where  they  are. 

Both  the  Dutch  and  the  Hottentots  follow  thefe 
Dogs,  when  they  fee  them  chacing  their  prey  \ 
which,  when,  they  have  run  down,  they  will  fuffer 
any  man  to  take  it  from  them,  without  fnarling  : 

The  flefh  the  Hottentots  get  by  this  means  they 
eat,  and  the  Dutch  fait  it  up,  and  give  it  to  their 
flaves.  But  as  much  friends  as  thefe  Dogs  are  to 
Men,  they  worry  and  kill  greater  numbers  of  their 
Sheep  than  any  other  wild  animals,  if  the  Shep¬ 
herds  happen  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Kolben  re¬ 
lates,  he  has  known  them  worry  above  fourfeore  at 
a  time  in  one  flock  ;  tho’  they  don’t  eat  up  more 
than  five  or  fix  perhaps. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Wolves  at  the  Cape  ;  the  WoUti 
one  like  the  European  Wolf,  and  the  other  called 
the  Tyger-wolf,  fuppofed  to  be  begot  betw'een  a 
Tyger  and  a  Wolf:  His  head  is  broad  like  a  Bull¬ 
dog’s  ;  his  nofe  and  eyes  large  ;  his  hair  fliagged, 
and  fpotted  like  a  Tyger’s:  He  has  large  claws, 
which  he  draws  in  like  a  Cat,  and  a  ftiort  tail ; 
keeps  all  day  in  his  den,and  preys  only  in  the  night  i 
when  he  keeps  fuch  a  difmal  howling,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  alarms  the  Flottentot  Dogs,  who  drive  him 
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CHAP,  away  *,  but  if  he  gets  into  a  flock  of  Sheep  he  ufu- 

^  ally  kills  two  or  three  of  them  ;  and,  having  eaten 
as  much  as  he  cares  for,  carries  off  a  carcafe.  The 
Lion,  as  well  as  the  Leopard  and  Tyger,  frequently 
hunt  thefe  Wolves,  and  tear  them  to  pieces  if  they 
catch  them. 

Buffaloes.  There  are  great  numbers  of  Buffaloes  in  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  countries,  larger  than  the  Buffaloes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  -,  being  of  a  brownifh  red,  and  having  (hort 
, horns  that  turn  inwards,  and  almoft  meet:  Their 
*  hides  are  fo  hard  and  tough,  that  a  mufket-ball  will 
fcarce  enter  them  ;  if  a  gun  be  let  off  at  a  Buffaloe, 
he  will  run  with  the  utmoft  rage  at  the  man  that 
fires  it;  neither  fire  nor  water  will  flop  him.  Kol- 
BEN  relates,  that  one  of  thefe  creatures  jump’d  into 
the  fea  after  a  man  that  had  attack’d  him  ;  and  he 
had  no  way  to  efcape  but  by  diving,  till  the  enraged 
beaft  loft  fight  of  him.  The  flelh  of  a  Buffaloe  is 
not  fo  tender  as  that  of  an  Ox. 

The  Elk.  The  Elk  is  alfo  found  in  the  Hottentot  countries : 
He  is  about  five  foot  in  height ;  has  a  fine  flender 
neck,  and  a  beautiful  head,  not  much  unlike  that  of 
a  Deer :  His  horns  are  about  a  foot  long,  rough  and 
twilled  towards  the  lower  part ;  but  fmooth  and 
pointed  at  the  ends :  The  hair  of  his  body  fmooth 
and  foft,  and  of  an  afh-colour ;  his  legs  long  and 
flender,  and  his  tail  about  a  foot  long :  His  flelh  is 
good  either  roafted  or  boil’d,  and  much  like  tender 
beef :  He  frequents  the  mountains,  and  will  climb 
the  fteepeft  rocks  with  great  celerity  ;  but  fometimes 
comes  down  into  the  vallyes,  and  does  confiderablc 
mifehief  to  the  gardens  of  the  Europeans,  who  there¬ 
upon  fet  traps  for  the  beaft,  or  Ihoot  him. 

Afinewild  Xhe  European  Affes  are  common  at  the  Cape  ; 
but  there  is  another  wild  animal,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  an  Afs,  which  has  nothing  like  that  crea¬ 
ture  but  his  long  ears ;  for  he  is  a  well-made,  beau¬ 
tiful,  lively  beaft ;  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  fad- 
dle-Horfe ;  his  hair  foft  and  fleek ;  arid  there  runs  on 
the  ridge  of  his  back  a  black  ftreak,  from  his  mane 
to  his  tail ;  and,  from  the  ridge  of  his  back  down  to 
his  belly,  fall  feveral  ftreaks  of  various  colours,  form¬ 
ing  fo  many  circles :  His  head,  cars,  mane  and  tail 
alfo  have  ftreaks  of  white  and  brown ;  and  he  is 
thought  to  exceed  a  Horfe  in  fwiftnefs :  Such  of 
them  as  are  taken  alive,  are  fold  at  an  extravagant 
price ;  but  there  is  no  inftance  of  their  being  broke 
for  the  faddle,  or  for  any  other  ufe :  It  is  their 
beauty,  and  the  difficulty  of  taking  them  alive, 
that  makes  them  fo  much  valued.  Kolben  fays, 
he  has  feen  great  numbers  of  them  running  wild 
in  the  Hottentot  countries. 

Goats.  The  common  Roe-buck  and  the  European  Goat 
alfo  are  found  here ;  but  they  have  another  Goar,  of 
a  fine  blue  colour,  and  as  large  as  a  Red  Deer ;  his 
beard  is  long  and  graceful ;  his  legs  long ;  his  horns 
not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  common  Goat,  but  fine¬ 
ly  turn’d  in  rings  till  near  the  point :  Their  flelh  is 
faid  to  be  pretty  good,  but  lean  ;  and  they  are  oft- 
ner  killed  for  their  fldns,  than  for  food. 

There  are  another  fort  of  Goats,  not  iriuch  dif¬ 
fering  in  fize  or  lhape  from  the  former ;  fpotted  red, 
white  and  brown :  Their  beards  alfo  very  long,  and 
of  a  brown  red. 

There  is  ftill  a  third  fort  of  the  fame  fize,  with  a 
ftreak  of  white  from  head  to  tail  on  their  backs,  and 
other  white  ftreaks  croffing  this,  and  running  down 
on  each  fide ;  the  hair  on  all  other  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  grey,  with  little  touches  of  red,  and  long  grey 
beards.  The  flelh  of  thefe  is  faid  to  exceed  that 
of  venifon. 

JHogs.  The  Dutch  have  replenilh’d  their  fettlements  with 
European  Hogs,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Indian  black 


breed  without  briftles,  whofe  bellies  almoft  touch  C  H  A  ¥. 
the  ground  :  They  have  very  few  wild  Hogs  like  ^ 

thofe  in  Europe;  but  there  is  another  fort  called 
an  Earth-hog,  from  his  digging  himfelf  a  den, 
and  lying  commonly  under  ground  ;  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  toothlefs ;  for  which  reafon,  ’tis  faid,  he 
feeds  chiefly  upon  Ants,  which  he  catches  in  this 
manner :  He  lays  himfelf  down  among  their  little 
hills,  and  putting  out  his  tongue,  which  is  of  an 
unreafonable  length,  the  Ants  get  upon  it;  and, 
being  fo  clammy  that  they  can’t  get  off  again,  he  lies 
ftill  till  he  has  got  a  good  number,  and  then  draws 
it  in  and  fwallows  them  :  After  which  he  lays  the 
fame  bait  for  more.  Both  Europeans  and  Hotten¬ 
tots  frequently  hunt  him  ;  he  is  a  poor  defencelels 
creature,  having  neither  teeth  or  claws,  and  is  ea- 
fily  knock’d  down  with  an  ordinary  club. 

The  Porcupine  is  another  animal  very  common  at  Porcur 
the  Cape ;  the  body  of  it  about  three  foot  long,  and 
two  foot  high :  His  head  and  feet  refemble  a  hare’s, 
and  his  ears  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  Man  ;  when 
he  is  bowel’d,  he  weighs  about  twenty  pound.  But 
what  is  moft  remarkable  iri  this  animal,  is  a  wood 
of  quills,  with  which  his  back  and  every  part  of 
him,  except  his  belly,  is  cover’d  ;  They  are  about 
the  length  of  a  Goofe-quill ;  but  ftreight,  hard  and 
without  feathers,  and,  growing  lefs  and  lefs  from  the 
middle  to  the  end,  terminate  in  a  flrarp  point,  the 
longeft  being  towards  his  rump :  Thefe  quills  lie 
clofe  to  his  body,  unlefs  when  he  is  attack’d  by  man 
or  beaft ;  and  then  he  fets  them  up  and  appears  of 
a  round  form,  not  much  unlike  a  Hedge-hog,  en- 
clofed  with  his  briftles,  ^nd,  like  the  Parthian,  fights 
retiring  from  the  foe,  at  whom  he  fhoots  his  pointed 
quills,  till  he  is  almoft  naked  ;  but  can  give  no  dan¬ 
gerous  wounds,  unlefs  he  happens  to  hit  hispurfuers 
in  the  eyes :  His  quills  might  poffibly  ftick  in  the 
flefh  of  a  naked  man ;  but  not  go  deep  enough  to. 
do  him  any  confiderablc  mifehief.  The  Europeans 
frequently  fet  him  down  in  an  enclofed  yard  or  gar¬ 
den,  and  run  after  him  in  fport,  till  the  creature 
has  fliot  away  all  his  quills  at  them  :  The  flelh  of 
a  Porcupine  is  well  tafted,  and  efteem’d  wholefome 
food. 

They  have  large  Monkeys  or  Baboons  in  the  Hot-  Moakeyf. 
tentot  countries  ;  but  thefe  are  animals  fo  well  ' 
known  every  where,  that  they  need  not  a  particu¬ 
lar  defeription.  They  frequently  rob  the  Dutch 
gardens  at  the  Cape  in  troops;  which,  ’tis  laid,  they 
manage  with  a  great  deal  of  artifice,  fetting  their 
centinels  at  every  avenue,  to  prevent  furprize,  and 
planting  a  line  of  their  comrades,  from  the  orchard, 
or  garden,  to  the  hills :  That  they  tofs  the  fruit  from, 
one  to  the  other,  and  thereby  make  a  lurprizing  dif- 
patch  in  pilfering  a  garden.  When  their  centinels. 
difeover  any  perlbn  approaching,  they  fet  up  a  great.* 
cry,  and  alarm  the  reft,  who  immediately  take  to 
their  heels ;  and,  if  there  be  any  young  ones  amongfl: 

’em,  they  jump  upon  the  backs  of  the  old  ones,  and 
are  carried  off :  But,  ’tis  faid,  they  fometimes  get  fo 
drunk  in  robbing  a  vineyard,  that  they  are  eafily 
taken.  The  Dutch  frequently  tame  thefe  animals, 
which  ferve  them  in  the  place  of  Houle- dogs,  and 
are  extremely  watchful  in  the  night-time. 

There  are  fome  wild  Horfes  in  the  Hottentot  Horfe*,^ 
countries ;  but  I  don’t  find  any  of  them  have  been 
tam’d  or  broke  by  the  Dutch.  They  had  indeed 
brought  over  Perfian  Horfes,  before  they  difeover’d 
them ;  which  are  multiplied  to  that  degree,  that 
fome  European  planters  have  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  Perfian  breed,  and  many  of  them  thirty  or 
forty.  Thefe  Perfian  Horfes,  are,  generally  fmall, 
and  a  chefnut  colour., 
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■CHAP.  There  is  a  creature  at  the  Cape  alfo,  call’d  by  the 
Dutch  a  Sea-cow  *,  but  it  always  feeds  on  grafs  a- 
SeaCow.  ^hore  (according  to  Koleen)  and  only  runs  into 
the  fea  for  its  fecurity.  The  head  of  tliis  animal 
refembles  rather  that  of  a  Horfe,  than  a  Cow,  and 
is  called  by  feveral  writers  a  Sea- horfe.  Kolben 
aflures  us,  it  is  as  large  as  a  Rhinoceros,  and  of  the 
fame  colour  ;  but  the  legs  fomething  fliorter.  The 
noftrils  of  the  creature  are  very  large,  out  of  which 
it  fpouts  water  when  it  rifes  out  ol  the  fea,  or  from 
the  bottom  of  a  river  :  The  legs  are  fhort,  and  all 
of  a  thicknefs,  and  the  hoot  is  not  cloven :  The 
tail  is  like  that  of  an  Elephant,  with  very  little 
hair  on  it ;  and  it  has  no  hair  at  all  on  the  body  : 
The  female  fuckles  its  young  ones,  as  another  Cow 
does.  Kolben  relates,  that  he  has  frequently  feen 
them  fuckle  their  Calves,  which  were  about  thefize 
of  ordinary  Sheep.  The  flcin  of  a  Sea-cow  is 
tough,  and  near  an  inch  thick,  fo  that  a  mufket- 
ball  will  fcarce  penetrate  it  ■,  and  therefore  they  ufu- 
ally  aim  at  the  head,  which  may  be  fracftured  by  a 
bullet. 

On  each  under- jaw  this  animal-  has  two  large 
teeth,  or  tuflies,  the  one  (freight,  and  the  other 
crooked,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  Cow’s- horn,  and 
running  a  foot  and  a  half  out  of  its  mouth  ;  thefe 
teeth  weigh,  each  of  them  about  ten  pound,  and 
are  exceeding  white,  and  never  change  yellow,  as 
the  ivory  of  Elephants  teeth  does,  and  therefore 
are  more  valuable. 

The  Sea-cow,  raifing  her  head  above  the  water, 
fmells  a  Man  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  and,  if 
fhe  perceives  any  one  near  the  (hore,  drives  down 
again,  fpouting  up  the  water  from  her  noftrils  like 
a  Whale  :  After  which,  (he  goes  to  the  bottom, 
and  does  not  come  up  again  a  great  while  :  There¬ 
fore,  if  a  man  difcovers  the  head  of  the  bead  above 
water,  he  mud  fire  that  indant ;  (he  certainly  dives 
out  of  his  reach,  if  (he  turns  her  head  towards 
him.  When  (he  is  wounded  in  a  river,  or  near 
the  fea-(hore,  they  follow  her  in  boats  by  the  blood  *, 
and,  with  hooks  and  grapling-irons,  filh  up  the 
carcafe,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  good  load  for  a 
waggon  ;  the  fleih  of  this  creature  is  fo  much  ad- 
mired  by  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  that  they  will 
give  twelve  or  fifteen  pence  a  pound  for  it  :  The 
leaf  and  other  fat  is  valued  as  much  as  the  lean, 
being  melted  and  ufed  like  butter  in  cookery,  and 
fome  eat  it  with  bread.  It  is  reckoned  alfo  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  in  cafe  of  a  forfeit,  or  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  humours.  This  animal  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  by  fome  of  the  learned,  to  be  the  Behemoth 
in  Job  while  others  take  the  Whale,  the  Ele¬ 
phant,  or  the  Rhinoceros,  for  the  Behemoth  ;  the 
ancients  called  it  the  Hippopotamus. 

The  The  Stinkbingfem,  as  the  Dutch  call  it,  feems  to 

Sunk-  [je  apj  animal  peculiar  to  the  Hottentot  country, 
‘"g  ein.  obtained  its  name  from  the  (linking 

(cents  it  emits  from  its  poderiors  •, .  which  are  fuch, 
that  neither  man  or  bead  can  bear  them.  This  is 
the  creature’s  bed  defence  when  it  is  purfued  :  The 
very  Dogs  wnll  defert  the  chafe,  rub  their  nofes, 
and  howl  when  the  bead  lets  fly  ;  and  a  man  is 
perfeftly  difled  with  the  naufeous  dench.  The 
Dutch  fometimes  fhoot  it,  but  no-body  dares  take 
it  up  *,  for  it  has  been  found,  that,  if  a  perfon  but 
touch  the  carcafe,  all  the  wadiing  in  the  world 
will  not  fweeten  him  again  for  fome  time  •,  and  no 
man  living  can  bear  him  in  his  company. 

Fowls  ^nd  From  the  four-footed  animals,  I  proceed  to  de- 
biids.  fcribe  fome  of  the  mod  remarkable  of  the  feather’d 
race,  in  the  Hottentot  countries  ;  and  fird  their 
Eagles.  There  is  one  fort  of  them,  which  the 
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Dutch  call  the  Dung-bird,  from  his  tearing  out  CHAP, 
the  guts  and  entrails  of  animals.  If  thefe  Eagles ,  ^ 

find  an  Ox  or  Cow  laid  down,  they  fall  upon  the  Eagles, 
bead  in  great  numbers,  make  a  hole  in  the  bel¬ 
ly  of  it  with  their  bills  and  talons,  and  perfedlly 
fcoop  out  the  infide  of  it,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  bare  fkeleton  covered  with  the  hide.  The  fea¬ 
thers  of  thefe  Eagles  are  mod  of  them  black  ;  but 
fome  of  a  light  grey  :  The  body  of  one  of  them 
is  fomething  larger  than  a  wild  Goofe,  and  the 
bills  large,  and  bent  like  a  Flawk’s.  When  thefe 
birds  are  looking  for  their  prey,  they  mount  up 
almod  out  of  fight  •,  and,  when  they  have  difco- 
vered  it,  they  fall  down  upon  the  animal  in  an 
indant,  and,  by  their  numbers,  overpower  the 
larged  cattle. 

They  have  another  Eagle  in  the  Hottentot 
countries,  called  by  the  Europeans  Aquila  Anato- 
ria,  or  the  Duck-eagle,  becaufe  he  preys  upon 
the  Ducks  :  And  there  is  dill  a  third  fort,  called 
the  Bone  or  (hell-breaker,  that  delights  in  the 
fie(h  of  the  Land-tortoife.  When  this  Eagle  has 
feized  one  of  thefe  animals,  he  carries  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  captive  up  a  great  height  i  and,  letting  his 
prey  fall  upon  a  rock,  breaks  the  (liell  in  pieces, 
and  has  no  more  trouble  in  getting  at  the  meat. 

There  is  an  excellent  beautiful  fowl  at  the  Cape,  Flamin- 
called  by  the  Dutch  Flamingos,  and  by  Mr.  Ray,  gos. 
Phsenicopterus,  larger  than  a  Swan,  and  its  head 
and  neck  as  white  as  fnow.  The  upper  part  of 
the  wings  are  of  a  flame  colour,  and  the  lower 
black  ;  The  legs  longer  than  thofe  of  a  Flern, 
and  web-footed  like  a  Goofe  :  They  fifn  in  ponds 
and  rivers  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night  retire  to 
the  hills  :  They  are  frequently  killed  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  at  the  Cape,  their  flefh  being  edeemed 
very  good.  Here  are  alfo  abundance  of  wild  Wild 
Geefe,  that  are  very  eafily  taken  ;  and  their  flefn  Cede, 
fo  good,  that  tame  Geefe  are  in  no  edeem  at  the 
Cape. 

There  is  no  country  that  abounds  more  in  Odri-  Oflriches; 
ches  than  that  near  the  Cape  :  This  is  the  barged 
fowl  we  are  acquainted  with  the  neck  is  very 
long,  the  bill  fhort  and  pointed,  the  legs  thick 
and  drong  •,  the  feet  cloven,  with  which  they 
will  drike  a  very  fmart  blow  their  feathers  are 
fometimes  black  and  fometimes  white,  and  of  a 
very  great  value  in  Europe,  being  exceeding  or¬ 
namental  :  The  eggs  are  as  big  as  a  child’s  head  ; 
the  hen  lays  her  eggs  in  the  fand  •,  but  they  are 
not  hatch’d  by  the  fand  alone,  as  Ibme  have  given 
out  :  ’Tis  true,  that  the  Odnch  covers  up  her 
eggs  with  the  fand  on  the  (hore,  till  (he  fits  •,  but 
then  the  cock  and  hen  take  it  by  turns  to  fit  on 
the  eggs,  and  very  feldom  leave  them  both  at  a 
time  :  Neither  do  they  leave  their  young  ones  to 
fliift  for  themfelves  when  they  are  hatch’d  *,  for 
their  chickens  cannot  walk  till  (ome  time  after  they 
are  out  of  the  (hell  :  In  this  feeble  date  the  old 
ones  feed  them,  and,  when  they  can  run,  if  any 
perfon  attacks  their  young  ones  with  arms,  the  old 
ones  have  courage  enough  to  retaliate  the  injury,, 
and  will  put  a  man  hard  to  it  to  defend  himfelf. 

The  Odrich  cannot  fly,  but,  with  the  allidance  of 
its  wings,  makes  fuch  fpeed  when  it  is  purlued, 
that  a  man  mud  be  well  mounted  to  overtake  it. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  an  Odrich  will  diged  pieces 
of  iron  or  pebble-dones  ;  and  it  is  true  that  an 
Odrich  will  fwallow  them,  but  they  always  come 
out  as  they  went  in,  without  any  alteration  of  the 
fhape  or  fize. 

There  arc  a  great  variety  of  Hawks  in  the  Hot-  Hawks, 
tentot  countries  •,  but  this  being  a  fport  the  Dutch 

don’t 
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don’t  feem  to  delight  in,  or  the  natives  know  any 
thing  of,  they  are  never  tamed  or  taught  to  fly  at 
game. 

Pheafants  are  common  at  the  Cape  ;  and  the 
way  of  taking  them,  according  to  Kolben,  ve¬ 
ry  particular  :  Pie  fays,  that  when  they  fee  them 
feeding,  they  advance  behind  a  piece  of  canvas, 
on  which  a  Pheafant  is  pinted,  and  by  this  ftrata- 
gem  come  fo  near  tlie  bird,  that  they  can  throw  a 
n^t  over  it. 

They  have  alfo,  in  this  part  of  Africa,  Tur¬ 
keys,  Peacocks,  Ducks,  Snipes,  Larks,  Black¬ 
birds,  Thrulhes,  Punches,  Canary-birds,  Pigeons, 
wild  and  tame  Swallows,  Sparrows,  and  almoft 
every  fowl  and  bird  we  meet  with  in  Europe ;  but, 
as  thefe  are  all  well  known,  they  need  no  particular 
defcription. 

Of  the  reptiles  and  infedls  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  their  ferpents  are  the  largeft,  of 
which  they  have  great  variety  ;  particularly  the 
Afp,  a  ferpent  of  an  afh  colour,  fpeckled  with 
red  and  yellow  fpots  ;  the  head  and  neck  broad, 
and,  near  the  eyes,  a  flefhy  protuberance  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  Hazel-nut,  fome  of  them  feveral  yards 
in  length. 

The  Eye-ferpent,  fo  called  from  light  fpecks  that 
appear  like  eyes  on  his  black  fkin.  This  is  alfo 
called  fometimes  the  Dart-ferpent,  from  its  dart¬ 
ing  or  fhooting  himfelf  forward  with  great  fwift- 
nefs.  There  is  alfo  a  Tree-ferpent,  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  its  name  from  winding  itfelf  round  the 
branches  of  trees,  which  it  fo  refcmbles  in  colour, 
that  men  are  frequently  bitten  and  furpriz’d  by  it, 
taking  the  creature  for  part  of  the  tree. 

The  Difpafs,  fo  call’d  from  the  violent  thirfl; 
it  occafions  in  thofe  that  are  bitten  by  it,  alfo 
is  found  here  j  as  is  the  Cobree  Capelle  or  Hairy- 
ferpent,  according  to  Kolben,  which  the  rea¬ 
der  will  find  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Hijlory. 

From  the  head  of  this  ferpent,  it  has  been  faid, 
that  the  Bramines  of  India  extradl  a  ftone,  which 
will  draw  out  the  poifon  from  a  wound,  if  any 
perfon  is  bitten  by  a  ferpent ;  but  others  affirm, 
there  is  no  fuch  ftone  in  this  ferpent’s  head,  but 
what  goes  under  the  name  of  a  Serpent-ftone,  is 
a  compofition  *,  however  it  has  certainly  very 
ftrange  effeds.  Kolben  fays,  he  faw  it  tried  up¬ 
on  a  child  that  was  bitten  by  fome  poifonous  ani¬ 
mal,  which  fwelled  up  the  arm  prodigioufly  j  and 
the  ftone,  being  applied  to  the  wound,  ftuck  faft, 
drinking  in  the  poifon  till  it  could  receive  no  more, 
and  then  dropped  off ;  and,  after  the  ftone  was 
purged  in  milk,  it  was  applied  again,  and  this  was 
repeated  till  all  the  poifon  was  drawn  out  *,  after 
which,  the  arm  foon  healed. 

But  the  moft  troublefome  ferpents  here,  are  the 
Houfe-ferpents,  fo  called  from  their  delighting  in 
houfes  ;  and,  if  they  can,  they  will  get  into  bed  to 
a  man,  but  will  not  attempt  to  bite,  unlefs  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  hurt  them  ;  and,  if  they  do,  their  bite 
is  not  mortal  :  This  Serpent  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and  from  an  ell  to  a  yard  and  a  half 
in  length. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  fmall  Serpent,  that  harbours 
and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  thatch  of  houfes.  Thefe 
are  about  a  finger’s  length,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a 
Goofe-quill  :  The  Water- Snake  is  of  the  fame 
thicknefs,  but  about  fix  inches  long. 

Kolben,  fpeaking  of  their  fea  and  river  in¬ 
fers,  mentions  a  Sea-flea,  of  the  fize  and  fiiape 
of  a  Shrimp,  which  fixes  itfelf  on  fifti,  and  ftings 


them  intolerably  :  And  of  the  Sea-loufe,  that  rc-  ^ 
fembles  a  1  lorfe-fly,  and  will  fting  and  fuck  a  filh  _  j 
to  death,  if  it  can’t  rub  them  off.  He  fpeaks  al¬ 
fo  of  a  great  variety  of  Sea-worms,  fome  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  length  ;  but  does  not  acquaint  us, 
whether  they  have  any  of  thofe  worms,  which 
are  fo  prejudicial  to  fhips,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  Straits,  and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

Among  the  land  infeds,  according  to  Mr.  Kol¬ 
ben,  there  are  fome  Ants,  that  have  wings,  and 
fly  ;  but,  in  nothing  elfe,  differ  from  the  com¬ 
mon  creeping  Ant.  Their  Bees  are  exadly  like 
thofe  in  Europe  *,  but  the  Dutch  feldom  hive 
them,  having  plenty  of  honey,  on  very  eafy  terms, 
from  the  Hottentots,  who  take  it  in  the  woods, 
or  on  the  tops  of  rocks,  which  is  faid  to  have  a 
better  flavour  than  that  in  hives  :  However,  as 
the  Hottentots  put  it  into  a  half-dry’d  fkin,  with 
the  hair  inwards ;  when  the  Dutch  bring  it  to  the 
Cape,  the  Dutchmen  muft  have  pretty  good  fto- 
machs  to  eat  it. 

They  fwarm  alfo  with  Flies  in  this  part  of  Afri¬ 
ca  j  many  of  which  fting  intolerably :  And  here 
are  green  Flies,  which  have  exadly  the  fame  effed 
as  Spanilh  Flies,  and  are  ufed  by  their  phyficians 
in  raifing  blifters. 

The  Gnats  are  exceeding  troublefome  at  the 
Cape,  and  the  Fleas  are  no  lefs  fo,  efpecially  to 
the  Hottentots,  whofe  naftinefs  makes  them  mul¬ 
tiply  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  forced  to  re¬ 
move  their  camp,  and  go  to  a  new  ground,  to 
avoid  them  ;  It  is,  in  a  manner,  part  of  the  Dutch 
litany,  it  feems,  “  From  Flies,  Fleas  and  the 
“  winds,  good  Lord  deliver  us.”  But,  as  Kol¬ 
ben  obferves,  when  the  winds  begin  to  rife,  it 
redeems  them  from  the  Plague  of  Flies,  as  well  as 
the  head-ach,  and  many  other  diftempers  they  are 
afflided  with  in  calm  weather. 

The  Grafs-hoppers  at  the  Cape,  it  feems,  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  their  corn-fields,  orchards 
and  gardens  ;  and  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  Dutch 
fprinkle  the  grounds  where  they  come,  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  tobacco  has  been  fteeped  ;  and  this, 
Kolben  affures  us,  will  oblige  them  to  quit  the 
place. 

As  to  Lice,  the  fame  writer  relates,  that,  tho* 
the  Hottentots  fwarm  with  them,  they  will  not  live 
with  a  European  here,  any  more  than  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  or  in  any  hot  latitude  ;  and,  as  for  Head- 
lice,  he  obferves,  the  Hottentots  fo  load  their  hair 
with  greafe  and  Cow-dung,  that  they  have  none 
of  that  fpecies  :  But  I  have  obferved  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  that  the  heads  of  the  natives  there  were 
very  loufy,  tho*  neither  they  nor  the  Europeans 
had  any  on  their  bodies  j  and,  according  to  Don 
Quixot’s  obfervation  to  his  man  Sancho,  no 
body  loufy  ever  paffed  the  line  alive :  Tho’  our 
Sailors  fwarm  with  them  in  cold  voyages  to  the 
Baltick  and  the  North,  they  never  are  troubled 
with  thefe  vermin  in  hot  climates.  Bugs,  how¬ 
ever,  are  a  great  torment  to  the  Dutch  at  the 
Cape  :  The  beft  remedy  they  have  yet  met  with 
againft  them,  is  the  painting  their  wainfeots  and 
bed-pofts  with  oil  colours,  in  which  mercury  is 
mixed  *,  but  this  will  not  always  do. 

There  are  abundance  of  Scorpions  at  the  Cape : 

They  are  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  of 
the  thickncls  of  a  fmall  finger,  green  and  yellow, 
and  carry  their  tails  with  a  fting,.open  to  view,  up¬ 
on  their  backs.  This  creature  creeps  very  flowly, 
and  may  poffibly  have  no  inclination  to  mifehief, 
never  attempting  to  fting  any  one,  unlefs  it  is  in 

danger 
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CHAP,  danger  of  being  cruilied  ;  but,  if  it  does  ‘fting  a 
.  man,  the  pain  is  equal  to  that  he  would  receive  from 
a  hot  iron  clapt  to  the  part  for  twelve  hours,  and 
makes  him  run  out  of  his  houfe  like  a  mad  Dog  ; 
but,  about  twelve  hours  after,  the  pain  begins  to 
abate,  efpecially.  if  fome  oil  of  Scorpion  be  applied 
to  the  wound.  This  I  fpeak  of  the  houfe  Scorpion, 
that  is  found  among  dirt  and  rubbilh ;  for  the  ding 
of  the  black  Scorpion,  that  is  found  in  woods,  is 
faid  to  be  mortal. 

There  is  alfo  a  little  black  Spider,  of  the  bignefs 
of  a  pea,  at  the  Cape,  whofe  bite  is  mortal.  Kol- 
BEN  relates,  that  he  knew  a  Negroe- Have  killed  by 
one  of  thefe  infedls  *,  and  that  a  European  boy  was 
put  to  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  in  danger  of  his 
life,  by  the  bite  of  one  of  them  but  was  cured  by 
the  applying  the  Snake-ftone  to  the  wound,  which 
fucked  out  all  the  poifon. 

Wafps  are  another  plague  in  this  country;  but  a 
brifk  gale  of  wind,  which  they  feldom  want,  drives 
thefe  away,  as  well  as  the  Flies.  The  Centapedes, 
or  Hundred-legs,  is  another  troublefome  infedf,  his 
bite  being  as  prejudicial  as  the  ding  of  a  Scorpion  : 
It  is  about  a  finger’s  length,  hairy,  and  a  little 
tliicker  than  a  Goofe-quill.  The  Snake-done  is  a 
remedy  againd  this  poifon  alfo  ;  and  fome  fay,  a 
roaded  onion  will  draw  out  the  poifon. 

Weevils  or  Whules,  as  the  country  farmers 
call  them,  abound  here,  and  dedroy  abundance 
of  corn  in  the  granaries  ;  infomuch  that  they 
are  forced  to  let  them  remain  empty  fometimes 
for  feveral  years.  Thefe  infefts  alfo  are  found 
on  di ip-board,  and  foon  fpoil  the  bifcuit  when  they 
get  into  it. 

TheTerra  As  to  that  part  of  Caffraria,  which  lies  on  the 
eadern  fide  of  Africa,  and  between  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  nations  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements  of  Zarguebar  on  the  north,  and  ufu- 
ally  called  the  Terra  de  Natal ;  The  natives  of 
this  country  are  blacker  than  the  Hottentots,  and 
have  been  taught  to  cloath  themfelves  more  de- 


Oaftraria. 


cently.  They  have  alfo  fome  buildings  that  may 
deferve  the  name  of  houfes,  and  traffick  with  the 
Portuguefe,  and  other  European  nations  that  touch 
on  this  coad,  bringing  gold  and  Elephants  teeth 
from  the  inland  countries,  and  bartering  it  for 
TheCaf-  cloathing,  drong  liquors,  utenfils  and  toys.  As 
Caffries  upon  the  wedern  coad,  which  lie 
tern  coaft.  between  the  Hottentots  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  colonies  in  Congo  on  the  north ;  including 
the  country  of  Mataman  or  Matapan,  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  1 6th  degree  of  fouth  latitude  :  This 
is  all  a  defart  uninhabited  coad,  where  no  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  has  yet  found  it  worth  their  while  to 
fettle  colonies,  or  even  fadlories,  producing  no  ar¬ 
ticle  fit  for  commerce,  or  even  neceflfary  provifi- 
ons  and  confequentfy  we  can  know  no  more  of 
Monomo-  this  coad,  than  its  defects  already  mention’d.  And, 
Mono"^  as  for  the  inland  countries  of  Monomotopa  and 
muegi'  Monomuegi,  &c.  which  lie  between  the  eadern 
and  wedern  coad,  and  have  the  Hottentots  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  upper  Ethiopia  on  the  north ;  all 
that  we  know  of  them  is,  that  the  natives  are 
Pagan  Negroes,  and  fometimes  bring  their  gold 
and  Elephants  teeth  to  thofe  countries  that  border 
upon  the  fea ;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  fouth- 
ead  coad  of  Africa  purchafe  thefe  goods  of  in¬ 
land  people,  and  barter  them  again  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  for  cloathing,  arms,  utenfils,  toys,  &c. 
I  proceed  therefore  to  the  defcription  of  Congo, 
the  greated  part  whereof  is  at  this  day  fubjedt  to 
the  Portuguefe. 


Containing  the  prefent  fate  of  the  kingdoms  of  Con¬ 
go,  for  the  mofl  part  fubjehl  to  the  Portuguefe  ; 
under  which  are  included  the  countries  c/ Angola, 
Congo  Proper,  and  Loango. 


CONGO  is  fituated  on  the  wed-coad  of  Afri-  Siruation 
ca,  between  four  degrees  and  half  north,  and 
fixteen  de^ees  fouth  latitude  ;  taking  up  near 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  confequcntly  is 
above  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  fuuth  ;  but  is  not  of  a  proportionable 
breadth,  fcarce  extending  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea  into  the  land,  in  any  part  :  It  is 
bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Benin  and  Nigri- 
tia,  on  the  north ;  by  the  inland  unknown  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa,  on  the  ead  ;  by  Matapan  in  Caf¬ 
fraria,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Atlantick  ocean, 
on  the  wed. 

The  kingdom  of  Angola,  the  fird  divifion  of  Argola 
it,  commences  at  Cape  Negro,  latitude  i6  ce- 
grees  fouth,  and  extends  northward  to  8  degrees  olxongr 
fouth  latitude,  including  feveral  fmall  kingdoms, 
which  our  mariners  have  given  various  liumes 
to,  fcarce  ever  agreeing  in  the  fame  name  for  any 
one  country  ;  and  therefore  I  thought  proper 
to  include  them  all  under  the  general  name  of  An¬ 
gola. 

The  chief  town  of  Angola,  and  indeed  of  all  the  The  chief 
Portuguefe  fettlements,  on  this  fide  of  Africa,  is  'own  St. 
St.  Paul  de  Luanda,  fituated  upon  a  fmall  ifland  ^o'^nda 
near  the  continent,  in  12  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  great  river  Coanza. 

This  is  the  feat  of  the  Portuguefe  Viceroy  ;  How¬ 
ever  they  do  not  feem  to  be  fo  much  maders  of 
the  coad  of  Angola,  as  of  the  red  of  Congo  ;  for 
both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  trade  thither,  and  the 
Englifli  tranfport  abundance  of  flaves  from  Angola 
to  America  every  year. 

Congo  Proper  is  fituated  to  the  northward  of  Congo 
Angola  :  The  chief  town  St.  Salvador,  fituated  in  ^ 

the  latitude  of  fix  degrees,  upon  the  great  river  divifion” 
Congo,  or  Zara,  about  1 50  miles  from  the  fea,  chief 
faid  to  be  17  miles  in  compafs,  and,  according  to  town  St. 
fome,  a  great  deal  more  ;  but  then  fields  and  gar- 
dens  are  included,  I  find,  and  the  houfes  are  not 
contiguous.  The  Negroe  King  has  a  magnificent 
Palace  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  if  we  may  credit 
the  Portuguefe,  whofe  tributary  this  Prince  is ; 
and  the  didridt  belonging  to  the  palace,  is  fo  large, 
they  inform  us,  that  there  are  three  Chridian 
churches  in  it,  befides  a  Cathedral,  and  twelve 
churches  more  in  the  outward  city.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  is  built  of  brick,  without  ornament  on  the 
outfide,  but  exceeding  rich  within,  the  Portuguefe 
relate.  There  are  alfo  feveral  religious  houfes  and 
convents  in  the  place  ;  and  the  number  of  fouls, 
Portuguefe  and  Negroes,  in  St.  Salvador,  ’tis  faid, 
amount  to  100000.  Both  the  cities  lad-mentioned 
are  Epifcopal  Sees. 

In  the  fubdivifion  of  Loango,  the  chief  towns  Loango, 
are  Loangoj  on  the  fea-coad,  in  2  degrees  fouth  the  third 
latitude,  and  Cape  Lopas,  half  a  degree  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  Equator  :  Here  the  Negroe  afyi^Tion  of 
King  lives  in  the  cadle  with  the  Portuguefe  Go-  Congo, 
vernor,  and  is  treated  as  their  good  ally  ;  but  the 
Portuguefe  are  in  reality  maders  of  this  town  and 
kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  red  of  Congo,  except 
part  of  Angola. 
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CHAP.  Their  principal  towns  and  fettlements  on  the 
_  coaft  of  Congo,  befides  thofe  already  nam’d,  are 
Great  Cafcais,  that  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  a  navi- 
towns  and  gable  river,  which  I  .find  no  name  to :  Goango,  fi- 
fettle-  tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Zara  or  Con- 
^^"po°L  go  ■»  ^od  further  fouthward  on  the  coaft.  Cape  Pul- 
guefe  in  merino.  Cape  Lehdo,  Libolo,  Benguelas,  or  Fort 
Congo.  St.  Philip  (near  which  the  Dutch  have  a  fadlory) 
Negroc  Tortuga,  and  Angra  de  Negros.^  As  to  the  towns 
towns.  belonging  to  the  Negroes,  moft  of  them  confift  of 
a  few  huts,  built  with  clay  and  reeds,  in  an  irregular 
manner  i  and  as  every  tribe  or  clan  has  its  particu¬ 
lar  King  or  Soveraign,  his  palace  is  ufually  diftin- 
guidied  by  a  fpreading  tree  before  his  door,  under 
which  he  fits  and  converfes,  or  adminifters  juftice  to 
his  fubjedts.  But  I  perceive  moft  of  their  towns 
arc  in  or  near  a  grove  of  trees ;  for  our  Sailors  al¬ 
ways  conclude,  there  is  a  Negro  town,  wherever 
they  obferve  a  tuft  of  trees  upon  the  coaft  :  And,  as 
thefe  confift  of  Palms,  Cocoa-nut-frees,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  and  other  fruit-trees,  that  retain  their 
leaves  and  verdure  all  the  year  •,  fuch  dwell ing-hou- 
fes,  how  mean  foever  the  materials  of  their  houfes 
are,  cannot  be  unpleafant.  The  Negroe  towns,  in 
fruitful  countries,  ftand  very  thick,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ing  populous,  the  whole  country  appearing  almoft 
one  continued  village.  As  to  their  perfons,  they  are 
as  black  as  any  of  the  Negroes,  but  much  more  civi¬ 
liz’d.  The  Portuguefe  fathers  have  not  only  con¬ 
verted  moft  of  the  people  upon  this  extenfive  coaft 
to  chriftianity,  but  taught  them  to  cloath  themfelves 
like  Chriftians,  and  they  now  take  off  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  European  manufaflures. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  Kings  or  petty  Sove- 
raigns  in  this  country,  moft  of  them  in  fome  kind 
of  fubjedlion  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  permit  them, 
however,  to  govern  their  own  people,  according 
to  their  ancient  cuftoms.  Notwithftanding  this 
country  is  fituated  under,  and  on  both  fides  the 
equator,  ’tis  not  fo  cxceffive  hot  as  in  fome  higher 
latitudes ;  for  which  feveral  reafons  are  afligned ; 
as,  I.  Becaufe  their  day  is  never  above  twelve  hours 
long :  2.  Their  rainy  feafon  continues  four  months ; 
viz.  from  June  to  September  inclufive,  when  their 
rivers,  like  the  Nile,  overflow  the  level  country ; 
and  this  renders  Congo  no  lefs  fruitful  than  Egypt. 
The  Portuguefe  have  taught  the  natives  alfo  to 
make  the  beft  of  their  lands,  and  introduced  Eu¬ 
ropean  corn,  fruits,  and  plants*,  and,  as  the  coun¬ 
try  is  very  populous,  there  is  now  fcarce  a  fpot  of 
ground  uncultivated. 

The  Por-  The  Portuguefe  have  the  foie  foreign  trade  in  this 
luguefe  country,  except  in  fome  part  of  Angola,  whither 
mailers  of  Englifh  and  Dutch  refort  for  flaves.  They 
the  coun-  thence  chiefly  flaves.  Elephants  teeth, 

wax  and  peltry,  confifting  of  the  fkins  of  Buffa¬ 
loes  and  other  beafts,  for  which  they  give  the  na¬ 
tives  in  return  all  manner  of  cloathing,  made  of 
cotton,  linnen,  or  flight  fluffs,  tools,  utenfils,  to¬ 
bacco,  brandy,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors*,  and 
*tis  faid,  the  Portuguefe  frequently  purchafe  flaves 
and  teeth  here,  with  the  gold  they  bring  from  Bra¬ 
zil  (for  there  is  no  gold  found  in  Congo  *,)  and 
that,  from  this  coaft  and  fome  other  fettlements 
they  have  in  Africa,  they  do  not  fei]d  lefs  than 
looooo  flaves  to  Brazil. 

Negroes  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  at  Angola  alfo  barter 
purchafcd  linnen,  calicoes,  flight  fluffs,  beads,  toys,  tobac- 
clieap  at  cq  and  brandy,  for  flaves,  which  are  tranfported 
Angola.  thence  to  America.  Negroes,  ’tis  faid,  are 

purchas’d  cheaper  at  Angola  than  in  Guinea.  Young 
Blacks  at  full  growth  and  in  their  prime,  under  three 
pounds  a  head,  and  boys  and  women  in  porportion> 
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and  th*efe  poor  creatures  are  pack’d  as  clofe  as  Her-  C  H  A  P. 
rings,  7  or  800  of  them  in  a  fhip,  where  they  are  ^ 
forced  to  lie  double,  almoft  the  whole  voyage,  and 
kept  with  no  better  food  than  horfe- beans  *,  tho’ 
their  profit,  one  would  think,  fliould  induce  the 
Merchants  to  ufe  them  well ;  for  a  flave,  that  is  pur- 
chafed  for  three  or  four  pounds  at  Angola,  is  worth 
twenty  or  five  and  twenty  in  America. 

Moft  of  the  cattle  that  are  found  in  Caffraria, 
may  be  feen  in  Congo,  fuch  as  Cows,  Oxen,  Buffa¬ 
loes,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs,  Deer,  Elephants,  Lions, 
and  Tygers.  The  country  alfo  produces  rice  in 
great  plenty ;  and  here  grows  the  Palm  and  Co- 
coa-nut-tree,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Caf¬ 
fraria  ;  and,  among  the  many  exotick  plants  the 
Portuguefe  have  brought  hither,  is  the  Cinnamon- 
tree,  of  which  they  have  a  flourifhing  long  walk, 
in  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  *,  but  dare  not  pro¬ 
pagate  them  any  further,  left  the  Dutch  fhould 
come  and  take  their  country  from  them,  as  has 
been  obferv’d  already. 

And  now,  travelling  weftward,  according  to  my 
ufual  method,  I  proceed  to  give  a  defeription  of  the 
celebrated  coaft  of  Guinea,  the  gold  whereof  at- 
trafts  fo  many  European  nations  thither. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ne  preftnt  Jiate  of  GUINEA: 

Comprehending  the  countries  of  Benin  and  the  Slave 
Coaft,  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  Ivory  Coaft,  and  the 
Grain  Coaft. 

Guinea,  in  its  largeft  extent,  comprehend-  c  H  A  P. 

ing,  I.  Benin  and  the  Slave  Coaft;  2.  The  V. 
Gold  Coaft;  3.  The  Ivory  Coaft;  and,  4.  The' — v— * 
Grain  Coaft ;  lies  between  4  degrees  and  a  half  and 
10  degrees  and  a  half  north-latitude  ;  and  between  tem’and 
the  great  river  Camarone,  on  the  eaft,  and  the  fubdivi- 
mouth  of  the  river  Sierra  de  Leon,  on  the  weft, 
taking  up  30  degrees  of  longitude,  viz.  from  1 5 
eaft,  to  15  weft,  of  London ;  which,  at  60  miles 
to  a  degree,  makes  it  1800  miles  long.  This 
country  is  bounded  by  Nigritia,  or  Negroland,  on 
the  north  ;  by  the  undifeover’d  inland  countries  of 
Africa,  on  the  eaft  *,  by  Congo,  and  the  Atlantick 
ocean,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  fame  ocean  on 
the  weft. 

This  country,  according  to  fome,  obtained  the 
name  of  Guinea,  becaufe  it  is  hot  and  dry,  the  word 
fignifying  as  m.uch  in  the  language  of  the  natives ; 
but  thofe,  who  derive  it  from  hence,  furcly  never 
confider’d,  that  no  country  is  better  water’d,  ei¬ 
ther  with  rain  from  heaven,  or  with  more  nume¬ 
rous  rivers.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  took  its  name  from  |  town  call’d  Guinhy, 
which  the  Portuguefe  touched  at  when  they  firft 
vifited  this  coaft. 

The  firft  fubdivifion  of  this  country  Benin,  in 
which  I  include  the  Slave  Coaft,  is  bounded  by  Ni-  the  Slave  ' 
gritia,  or  Negroland,  on  the  north;  by  the  un- Coaft  the 
known  inland  parts  of  Africa,  on  the  eaft ;  by  Con- 
go,  and  that  part  of  the  Atlantick  ocean,  call’d  the 
gulph  or  bite  of  Guinea,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Gold  Coaft,  on  the  weft;  lying  along  the  fea-coaft, 
from  the  fiver  Camarone,  on  the  eaft,  to  the  Danilh 
fort  of  Chriftianburgh,  near  the  river  Volta,  on  the 
weft :  The  principal  rivers  in  this  divifion,  befides 
the  great  river  Camarone,  the  fouth-eaft  boundary 
of  it,  are  the  river  Dcl-Rey,  or  the  King’s  River, 
to  the  weftward  of  it;  and  the  rivers  Forcades,  For- 
mofa  and  Lagos,  further  weftward  ;  and  laftly,*  the 
river  Volta,  near  the  weftern  bounds  of  this  divifion. 

The 
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The  chief  towns,  which  give  names  to  fo  many 
kingdoms  or  diftrifls  are,  i .  Benin,  fituated  on  the 
river  Benin  or  Formofa,  in  7  degrees  and  a  half 
north  latitude,  faid  to  be  1 1  miles  in  circumference, 
and  to  contain  100000  inhabitants,  all  Negroes, 
with  a  magnificent  palace  of  their  King’s  ;  but, 
notwithlbanding  all  the  line  things  faid  of  this  town, 
both  palaces  and  iioufes  have  clay-walls,  and  thatch¬ 
ed  roofs.  2.  Awerri,  fituated  alfo  in  Benin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Forcades,  not  fubjedt  to  the 
King  of  Benin,  but  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  have  a 
caflle,  with  a  itfong  garrifon,  that  commands  it. 
The  Portuguefe  alfo  have  fettlements  for  150  miles 
up  the  river  Formofii,  and  mofl:  of  the  petty  Sove- 
raigns  of  this  country  are  either  their  allies,  or  fub- 
jedt  to  them.  3.  Arebo,  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the 
mouth  of  ti^  river  Formofa:  This  was  formerly  a 
place  that  the  F.uropeans  vifited  pretty  much  for 
flaves  ;  but  now  the  Portuguefe  have  almoft  the  foie 
trade  of  this  part  of  the  country.  4.  Great  Ardra  ; 
and,  5.  Little  Ardra,  fituated  near  the  river  La¬ 
gos,  on  the  Slave  Coall :  The  greater  faid  to  be 
extremely  large  and  populous,  and  both  of  them 
inhabited  by  Negroes.  6.  Fida  or  Whidah,  fituat¬ 
ed  on  the  Slave  Coaft,  between  the  rivers  Lagos  and 
Volta  :  The  town  and  country  about  it  extremely 
populous ;  but  confining  of  fuch  poor  huts  as  the 
Negroes  ufually  live  in.  7.  Great  Popo-,  and,  8. 
Little  Popo  j  both  which  towns  lie  upon  the  fame 
coaft  to  the  weftward  of  Fida.  9.  Lampo  or  A- 
lampo,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Volta  :  This,  and  the  other  towns,  confifting 
only  of- Negroe-huts,  require  no  particular  de- 
feription.  I  lhall  only  add,  that  the  Englilh  have 
two  fadlories  or  fettlements  on  the  Slave  Coaft; 
one  at  Alampo,  and  the  other  at  Whidah  :  And 
that  the  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Dutch,  have 
each  of  them  one  fettlement  at  Whidah  on  the 
fame  coaft.  Bur,  as  to  the  country  of  Benin 
Proper,  no  European  nation  has  any  fettlement 
there,  but  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  in  a  manner, 
mafters  of  it :  And,  if  we  may  believe  their  Mif- 
fionaries,  have  made  profelytes  of  moft  of  the 
natives.  But  travellers  tell  us,  that  thofe,  near 
the  fea-coaft,  are  a  very  fad  fort  of  Chriftians,  a 
profligate  and  abandoned  race,  addided  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  vice. 

The  Gold  Coaft,  fo  named  from  the  abundance 
of  gold  that  is  found  there,  is  bounded  by  Nigritia, 
on  the  north  ;  by  the  Slave  Coaft,  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
the  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  tooth  or  Ivory 
Coaft,  on  the  weft. 

The  principal  river  in  this  divifion  is  that  of  the 
Rio  Cobra,  or  Ancober,  by  fome  called  the  Gold- 
River,  which  falls  into  the  fea,  near  the  Dutch  fort 
of  St.  Authony,  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  Cape 
Three-Points. 

The  chief  towns,  which  give  names  to  fo  many 
petty  kingdoms  or  ftates  dependent  on  them,  are 
Aquamboe,  Agonna,  Acron,  Fantyn,  Sabo,  Fetu, 
Commani,  Jabi,  Adorn,  Ante  and  Axim. 

On  this  coaft  are  feveral  European  forts  and  fet¬ 
tlements  :  The  moft  eafterly,  called  Chriftianburgh*, 
belongs  to  the  Danes  :  The  fecond,  called  fort  Cre- 
yecoeur  **,  ftands  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  further  weft¬ 
ward  Acra,  which  belongs  to  the  Englifli :  In  Agon¬ 
na  ftands  fort  Simpas,  which  belongs  to  the  Enw 
glifh  :  In  Acra'  fort  Patience to  the  Dutch  :  In 
Fantim  Anamboa ',  to  the  Englifli,  and  Amfter- 
dam  ^  to  the  Dutch  :  In  Saboe  fort  Naflau  *  to  the 
Dutch  :  In  Fetu  Conradfburgh*',  to  the  Dutch  ; 
and  Cape  Coaft-Caftle  ‘,  or  Carolus- Burgh  to  th« 

‘  Cape  Coaft. 


Englifli:  In  Covani  Vredenburghk  and  Las  Mi- C  H  A  P. 
nas,  or  Delmina  ',  to  the  Dutch  :  In  Ante  or  Han-  ^  ^ 

te,  fort  Infuma™,  to  the  Englifli-,  Batenftern",  O-  a  Vreden- 
range”,  and  St.  Sebaftian'’,  to  the  Dutch  i  In  Ax-  burgh, 
im’,  the  forts  of  Axim  and  St.  Anthony,  to  the 
Dutch  ;  and  fort  Frederickfburgh*,  and  Dorothea]',  „ 
to  the  PrulTians,  which  is  the  moft  wefterly  of  all  ftem. 
the  European  fettlements  on  the  Gold  Coaft.  “Orange. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  other  fmall  forts  and  faflories 
belonging  to  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  on  this  coaft  -,  q  Axim. 
but  thofe  already  mentioned  are  the  chief :  The  two  '  St.  An- 
ftrongeft  forts  are  thofe  of  Cape  Coaft,  which  be- 
long  to  the  Englifli ;  and  that  of  Las  Minas  or  rickftu%h 
Delmina,  which  the  Dutch  are  in  poflelTion  of.  tporo-* 
The  Flollanders  took  this,  and  feveral  others,  from  tbea. 
the  Portuguefe  ;  and  alfo  treacheroufly  difpoflefled 
the  Englifli  of  the  fort,  to  which  they  have  fince  the  Eng- 
given  the  name  of  Amrterdam,  and  feveral  others,  lifli  forts 
in  the  year  1665,  during  full  peace -,  and  which  oj 
was  one  occafion  of  the  firft  Dutch  war  :  'Nor  have 
our  good  allies  reftored  them  to  this  day.  them. 

The  next  divifion  of  Guinea,  is  that  of  the  Ivory  The  Ivo- 
or  Tooth  Coaft,  which  takes  its  name  from  the^^°*^’ 
Elephants  teeth  found  here,  and  is  bounded  by  Ni¬ 
gritia,  on  the  north ;  by  the  Gold  Coaft,  on  the 
eaft ;  by  the  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Grain 
or  Pepper  Coaft,  on  the  weft. 

The  moft  remarkable  places  and  towns  on  the  Chief 
Ivory  Coaft  are,  Jaque,  Cape  Lahoe,  Drumyn, 

Cape,  Palmas,  Seftre,  Sino  and  Bottowa  ;  and  the 
chief  rivers  thofe  of  Rio  de  Suerio,  and  Rio  Eft 
cravos. 

The  laft  and  moft  wefterly  divifion  of  Guinea,  is  Gram 
that  of  the  Grain  or  Pepper  Coaft,  bounded  by  Ni-  Coalt. 
gritia,  on  the  north  ;  the  Ivory  Coaft,  on  the  eaft  ; 
and  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  and  weft:  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  whereof  are,  the  Rio  de  Seftro,  the  Rio 
de  St.  Paul,  and  the  river  de  Sierra  Leon. 

The  chief  towns  are,  Baffoe,  Sanguin,  Seftro,  Chief 
Gorea,  Buga  and  Tomba :  And  here  are  alfo  two 
Englilh  fettlements  on  the  coaft,  viz.  thofe  of  St.  fcttle- 
Anne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sierra,  Leon,  and  ments. 
Sherbro  fort,  to  the  eaftward  of  it.  I  proceed  now 
to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  coaft  of 
Guinea. 

Travellers  ufually  make  but  two  feafons  in  this  Air  and 
country  -,  namely,  winter  and  fummer  :  From  April  [^eGuinca 
to  September  inclufive,  in  their  winter,  or  rainy 
feafon  ;  and  from  Oftober  to  March  inclufive,  is 
their  fummer,  and  their  hotteft,  as  well  as  faireft 
weather ;  though  then  the  Sun  is  fartheft  from 
them  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  equator  ;  whereas 
the  coaft  of  Guinea  lies  5  degrees  north.  But 
their  wet  feafon  does  not  always  begin  juft  at  the 
fame  time  ;  nor  is  it  the  fame  at  all  places  on  this 
coaft.  At  fpme  time,  and  in  fome  places,  it  be¬ 
gins  a  month  or  two  fooner  than  in  others,  and 
is  fometimes  of  a  longer,  and  at  others  of  a  Ihorter 
duration ;  however,  between  the  vernal  and  the 
autumnal  equinox,  they  generally  have  excelTive 
rains,  attended  with  violent  ftorms  of  wind,  as 
well  as  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  as  the  winds  at 
this  time  blow  from  the  fouthward,  and  there  is 
not  one  harbour  upon  the  coaft,  if  any  ftiipping 
happens  to  be  there  in  thefe  ftorms,  they  are  in¬ 
fallibly  run  on  ftiore,  unlefs  they  can  ftand  out  to 
fea,  or  get  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sierra  de 
Leon,  when  they  find  them  coming  on  :  And,  it 
feems,  there  always  fits  fuch  a  furf  or  fwelling-fea 
on  this  coaft,  that  it  is  very  difficult  going  on  fhore 
at  any  time,  even  during  the  fair  feafon,  efpecially 
at  Whidah. 


The 
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CHAP.  The  mofl  violent  ftorms,  or  travadoes,  are  in 
July  and  Augufl,  and  come  from  the  fouthward  : 

obl'erved  allb,  that,  during  the  hot  feafon,  the 
winds  are  periodical  on  this  coaft,  blowing  from 
midnight  till  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  from  the 
land  and  then,  fliifting  to  the  fouthward,  blow 
from  the  fea  :  And  that  the  fea  rages  to  that  de¬ 
gree  on  this  fliore  fome  months  in  the  year,  that  it 
looks  like  fire,  which  makes  the  Sailors  ftile  it, 
The  Burnings,  at  which  times  it  is  almoft  impofll- 
ble  to  go  on  fliore. 

Rivers.  The  rivers  in  this  country,  falling  from  high 
mountains  not  very  far  from  the  coaft,  form  fo 
many  rapid  torrents,  and  in  the  wet  feafon  overflow 
Bad  air  the  valleys,  from  whence  afeend  thick  (linking  fogs, 
upon  the  niake  the  country  very  unhealthful  to  foreign- 
ers  *,  but  what  I  take  to  be  dill  more  pernicious  is, 
that  the  European  faftories  always  lie  near  the  fea, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and,  from  the  Ouze 
and  falt-'marfhes  underneath  them,  till  more  un¬ 
healthful  vapours  arife  :  And,  ’tis  faid,  the  fifh, 
which  the  Negroes  lay  upon  the  fhore  till  they  pu- 
trify,  do  not  a  little  contribute  to  corrupt  the  air. 
But  from  what  caufe  foever  it  proceeds,  few  Euro¬ 
peans  vifitthefe  fhores,  but  have  a  dangerous  fit  of 
ficknefs  foon  after  their  arrival,  and  many  of  them 
are  carried  off  by  it. 

Their  rivers,  running  but  a  fhort  courfe  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  being  made  chiefly  by  the  rains, 
are  not  any  of  them  navigable  for  fhips,  from  the 
river  of  Sierra  de  Leon,  in  the  weft,  to  the  river 
of  Benin  in  Formofa,  in  the  eaft  ;  but  abound 
however  with  variety  of  very  good  fifli,  as  well  as 
their  feas. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that,  during  the 
rainy  feafon,  though  the  fun  be  then  diredlly  over 
their  heads,  the  weather  is  moderately  cool,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  evening.  Some  relate,  that  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  about  the  end  of  the  rains,  it  is  really 
cold  ;  and  though  the  middle  of  the  day  is  excelTive 
hot  in  fummer,  viz.  from  Odober  to  March,  yet 
even  then  the  evenings  are  cool ;  and  they  have  this 
further  relief,  that  there  are  no  long  days  :  It 
muft  be  nine  in  the  morning  before  the  intenfeheat 
begins,  and  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  it  is 
pretty  much  abated,  the  fun  not  being  then  above 
two  or  three  hours  high. 

The  face  As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  it  is  agreeably  di- 
ofthe  verfifled  with  mountains  and  valleys,  woods  and 
country.  fields :  The  hills  adorned  with  trees  of  an  ex¬ 

traordinary  height,  and  the  valleys  between  them 
rich,  large,  and  extenfive,  proper  for  the  cultivation 
of  all  manner  of  corn  and  fruits,  with  villages  eve¬ 
ry  where  agreeably  interfperfed,  the  country  being 
exceeding  populous  :  But  the  moft  pleafant  and 
fruitful  part  of  the  country,  is  that  about  Fida  or 
Whidah,  which,  from  the  defeription  of  fome  tra¬ 
vellers,  one  would  imagine  a  perfed  paradife,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  place,  with 
regard  to  European  conftitutions. 

It  muft  be  fuppofed,  however,  in  fo  extenfive  a 
coaft,  as  from  the  river  of  Sierra  de  Leon,  to  the 
river  Camarone,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  barren  de¬ 
fart  ground  :  We  find  much  of  this  upon  the  Gold 
Coaft ;  and  other  parts  of  it  are  fo  overflowed  in 
the  rainy  feafon,  that  the  foil  will  produce  fcarce 
any  thing  but  rice  ;  all  other  corn  and  plants  al¬ 
moft  are  deftroyed  by  the  annual  floods  :  But  then 
Whidah  and  other  places  makes  amends  for  this, 

‘  by  their  abundant  fertility. 

The  per-  The  perfons  of  the  Negroes  are  fo  well  known 
fons  of  the  among  us,  that  it  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  delcribe 
Negroes.  .  'I'hey  are  generally  of  a  good  ftature,  well 
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proportioned,  robuft,  able-bodied  men;  their  CHAP, 
complexion  a  fliining  jet  black  ;  their  nofes  flat  ;  ^  ‘  ^ 

their  lips  thick  •,  they  have  large  rolling  eyes,  of 
which  great  part  of  the  white  appears,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  even  white  fets  of  teeth  ;  their  hair  black, 
fhort,  and  curled,  appearing  more  like  black  wool 
than  hair. 

The  habit  of  a  Negroe  is  aPaan,  or  cloth,  about  Their  ha* 
his  waift,about  two  foot  broad  ;  and  thofeof  the  bet- 
ter  fort  have  another  cloth  of  a  good  length  wrap¬ 
ped  about  them,  and  thrown  over  their  fhoulders  ; 
but  yet  fo  as  their  arms,  legs,  and  a  good  part  of 
their  bodies  appear  naked  both  of  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  Their  ornaments  confift  of  a  multitude  of®*'*’^* 
rings  or  bracelets,  of  gold,  ivory,  or  copper,  ac-  ' 
cording  to  their  circumftances,  worn  on  their  arms 
and  legs,  with  necklaces  and  girdles  of  coral,  one 
upon  another ;  but  the  plaiting  and  adorning  their 
hair  takes  up  the  greateft  part  of  their  time,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  womens :  The  hair  of  fome  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  is  longer  than  that  of  others ;  and  they  have  a 
way  of  pulling  it  out  of  the  natural  curl,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  ftrait,  by  hanging  weights  to  it ;  after  which, 
they  form  it  into  various  fafhions,  d  refling  it  up  ^ 
with  little  thin  plates  of  gold,  copper,  tinfel,  beads, 
coral  and  (hells,  that  make  a  glittering  (hew  : 

Some  of  the  women  throw  a  veil  over  all,  to  keep 
off  the  fcorching  fun,  and  fome  of  the  men  have 
caps ;  their  fifhermen  particularly  have  them  made 
of  (kins  or  rufhes,  and  are  very  happy  if  they  can 
get  a  European  hat :  But  many  of  the  Negroes  go 
perfeflly  bare-headed ;  and  their  fcalps,  ’tis  faid, 
are  fo  hardened  by  it,  that  they  are  not  fenfible  of 
the  fun’s  intenfe  heat. 

Their  falutations  in  the  inland  country  are  per-  Sa!uta>. 
formed  by  ftretching  out  their  hands,  bending  the  ‘*°*'*' 
knee,  or  embracing  each  other ;  and  where  a  fub- 
jed'  or  inferior  perfon  addreffes  himfelf  to  his  Prince 
or  fuperior  Lord,  he  proftrates  himfelf  on  his  face 
before  him,  till  he  is  bid  to  rife  :  As  for  the  people 
of  the  coaft,  who  have  furnifhed  themfelves  with 
caps  and  hats,  they  have  learnt  of  the  Europeans 
to  falute  their  friends  by  pulling  them  off.  Our  Genfu* 
Fadors  obferve,  this  people  do  not  want  fenfe, 
but  employ  it  to  the  vileft  purpofes ;  namely,  in 
defrauding  all  the  Europeans  they  deal  with,  as 
well  as  one  another.  But  our  people  are  fo  inge¬ 
nuous  to  confefs,  that  the  Chriftians  have,  in  a  great 
meafure,  contributed  to  make  them  thofb  exquifite 
cheats.  The  Europeans  firft  taught  them  to  adul¬ 
terate  their  gold,  and  mix  copper  and  other  pal¬ 
try  ingredients  with  it  ;  and  therefore  have  no  great 
reafon  to  complain  of  them  on  this  fcore :  They 
have  been  made  much  worfe  by  their  traffick  with 
us,  both  in  this  refped,  and  many  others.  Our  Debauch- 
Merchants  have  fent  over  large  quantities  of  brandy  hy  the 
and  fpirits  and  our  Fadors  and  Sailors  frequently 
ftiew  them,  that  Chriftians  get  drunk  with  them, 
and  commit  as  many  extravagancies,  as  thofe  wha 
never  heard  of  chriftianity  :  And  tho’  our  people 
refled  upon  their  women  for  their  lewdnefs,  they 
(ee  the  Europeans,  who  vifit  their  coafts,  as  lewd  as 
they  can  be:  They  cannot  but  obferve,  tliat  the 
profelTors  of  that  religion  which  requires  the  ftrid- 
eft  juftice,  chaftity,  and  temperance,  are  as  aban¬ 
doned  libertines  as  the  Pagans  themfelves,  and  by. 
that  means  are  confirmed  in  the  vicious  habits  we 
cenfure  them  for.  All  the  difference  is,  that  Chri¬ 
ftians  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  their 
religion ;  and  the  Negroes,  in  conformity  with 
theirs,  at  lead  as  to  wine  and  women  ;  from  which 
their  fuperftitions  do  not  reftrain  them,  but  rather 
encourage  them  in  the  pradice  of  thofe  vices :  And 
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CHAP,  this  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  great  obftruftion  to 
the  propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  Pagan  countries. 
That  the  profeflion  and  pradtice  of  our  people  are 
fo  widely  different,  that  the  heathen  nations  can 
never  think  our  miffionaries  in  earneft,  when  they 
preach  up  virtue,  and  endeavour  to  make  profe- 
lytes  of  them.  It  is  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  inland  countries  are  not  near  fo  vicious 
and  corrupt  in ‘their  morals,  as  thofe  that  converfe 
with  us  upon  the  coaft. 

Melatto’s.  There  is  ftill  a  more  abandoned  race  here  than 
the  Negroes,  according  to  the  accounts  our  Fadlors 

•  and  Seamen  give  of  them  :  Thefe  are  the  Melat¬ 

to’s,  or  mixed  breed,  proceeding  from  Negroes 
and  Europeans.  The  Portuguefe,  when  they  firft 
clifcovered  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Africa,  propa¬ 
gated  both  their  religion  and  their  fpecies  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  it.  Thefe  are  of  a  tawny  complexion, 
profefs  themfelves  Chriftians,  but  retain  many  of 
the  fuperftitions  of  the  Pagan  Negroes.  They 
drefs,  ’tis  faid,  like  the  Portuguefe,  but  exceed 
both  Negroes  and  Portuguefe  in  their  vices.  The 
men  are  drunken,  lewd,  thievifti,  and  treacherous 
to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  the  women  proftitutes  to 
both  Negroes  and  Europeans  to  the  firft,  pri¬ 
vately,  and  to  the  laft  publickly,  without  any 
manner  of  fhame  or  reftraint.  This  vice  they  fee 
countenanced  by  the  practice  both  of  Negroes  and 
Chriftians,  and  therefore  make  no  fcruple  of  in¬ 
dulging  themfelves  in  it,  whenever  pleafure  or  pro¬ 
fit  tempts  them  to  it.  Such  are  the  Chriftians  we 
find  upon  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
whofe  anceftors  were  profelyted  by  the  Portuguefe 
Miffionaries :  Not  that  I  would  afcribe  their  vici¬ 
ous  habits  to  the  dodtrines  the  Miffionaries  taught, 
that  might  be  agreeable  to  the  Chriftian  purity  j 
but  I  am  afraid  our  Fadtors  and  Sea-faring  men, 
both  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  have  for  the  moft 
part  been  fuch  lewd,  drunken,  vicious  wretches, 
that  thefe  unhappy  Melatto’s  have  either  thought 
thofe  crimes  none  at  all,  or  venial  at  leaft  :  To 
the  diffolute  lives  therefore  of  the  European  Chri¬ 
ftians  chiefly  is  to  be  afcribed  the  vices  of  the  Me¬ 
latto’s  we  cenfure  fo  feverely.  But,  to  conclude 
the  charadter  both  of  Negroes  and  Melatto’s,  it  is 
agreed,  they  are  both  of  them  very  deficient  in 
point  of  courage,  and  both  of  them  extremely  lazy 
and  indolent ;  and  fome  have  charged  them  with 
the  moft  barbarous  cruelty. 

They  are  obferved  alfo  to  be  very  covetous,  and 
yet  fuch  mailers  of  their  temper,  or  fo  eafy  in  all 
conditions  of  life,  that  no  fudden  changes  or  alte¬ 
rations  in  their  fortunes  can  difturb  them.  If  they 
lofe  a  battle,  ’tis  faid,  they  fing  and  .dance,  as  if 
they  had  gain’d  one  •,  and  if  a  man  is  deprived 
of  all  his  effedls  and  treafure  at  one  ftroke,  he 
appears  contented  it  is  not  to  be  perceived  by  his 
countenance  :  Which  fhews  a  great  deal  of  philo- 
fophy,  or  an  unufual  degree  of  ftupidity.  But  I 
am  apt  to  think,  the  one  is  frequently  taken  for 
the  other  in  every  nation  •,  and  therefore,  whether 
this  calm,  undifturbed  manner  of  theirs  in  every 
change  of  fortune  is  to  be  admir’d  or  condemn’d, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine  :  But  thus  much  we  may 
venture  to  alfert,  that  the  man  that  is  leaft  mov’d 
at  fuch  fliocks,  is  happieft  in  himfelf,  and  leaft 
troublefome  to  his  friends  ;  and  that  men  of  the 
fineft  fenfc  are  generally  fooneft  moved,  and  more 
fubjedl  to  palfion  than  thofe  of  a  heavier  make  : 
The  firft  are  apt  to  have  too  quick  a  fenfe  of  the 
confequence  of  misfortunes,  and  to  aggravate  and 
multiply  them,  before  reafon  comes  to  their  relief: 
But  then,  luch  a  man,  perhaps,  will  obviate  a  dif- 
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ficulty,  and  behave  himfelf  better  under  a  calami-  C  H  A  P. 
ty,  when  he  has  duly  confider’d  it,  than  the  dull 
unthinking  mortal.  ' 

Having  given  a  defcription  of  the  people,  I  pro-  Their 
ceed  to  enquire  into  the  animals  that  are  found  quadru- 
here,  and  firft  .their  quadrupedes  :  Of  which  the 
firft  in  magnitude  is  the  Elephant.  There  are 
found  fuch  numbers  of  thefe  monftrous  creatures, 
in  that  part  of  this  country  call’d  the  Tooth-coaft, 
that  there  is  more  Ivory  brought  from  thence  than 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  But  we  are 
not  to  underftand,  that  there  are  no  Elephants  in 
the  reft  of  the  country,  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Guinea  ;  for  there  are  Elephants  in  Be¬ 
nin,  on  the  Slave-coaft,  in  Proper  Guinea,  and  the 
Malaguette  or  Pepper-coaft,  tho’  not  in  fo  great  . 
numbers  as  are  met  with  on  the  Tooth-coaft. 

Thofe  creatures  have  been  already  deferibed,  in 
treating  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  Ceylon,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Flottentots ;  and  therefore  I  need  fiy 
little  of  them  here.  Bosm  a n  tells  us,  that  they 
fometimes  come  down  to  the  European  forts  and 
fadlories,  in  the  day-time  :  That  they  are  not 
afraid  of  fire,  or  even  of  guns  j  and  that  their 
hides  cannot  be  penetrated  by  a  mufket-bullet : 

That  one  of  them  that  came  down  to  their  fort 
Elmina,  received  above  300  fliot  before  he  fell  : 

That  moft  of  the  bullets  fired  at  him,  were  flat¬ 
ted  by  his  impenetrable  hide,  and  dropp’d  off,  as 
if  they  had  been  fliot  againft  a  wall :  However, 
fome  of  them  hitting  him  on  the  head,  he  was 
brought  down  at  laft,  and  the  Negroes  feafted  on 
his  carcafe. 

They  have  Bulls  and  Cows,  but  no  Oxen  in  this 
country,  the  Negroes  applying  themfelves  very 
little  to  grazing.  The  flefti  of  thefe  animals  is 
dry  and  hard  in  moft  places,  and  their  flieep, 
which  are  cloathed  with  hair  infte.ad  of  wool,  make 
very  indifferent  food,  and  yet  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  very  dear  :  Their  Cows  alfo  give 
wretched  milk,  and  very  little  of  it.  They  have 
Goats,  Hogs,  and  Deer,  which  are  much  better 
food  than  the  former.  The  Horfes  arc  exceeding 
fmall,  and  ufed  fometimes  for  the  faddJe,  as  well 
as  Afles ;  but  they  neither  ufe  them  or  any  other 
cattle  for  the  draught  of  carriages,  or  to  lay  bur¬ 
thens  on  ;  all  their  goods  are  carried  on  porters 
backs,  if  it  be  100  miles,  unlefs  they  have  the 
conveniency  of  water-carriage,  which  they  have 
but  very  little  of,  their  rivers  falling  from  fteep 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  confequently  can  be  na¬ 
vigated  but  a  very  little  way. 

Here  are  alfo  found  Lions,  Tygers,  Leopards, 
wild  Hogs,  Jackalls,  wild  Dogs,  Foxes,  and 
Crocodiles  ;  but  I  meet  with  no  travellers  that  men¬ 
tion  Camels  in  this  part  of  Africa,  tho’  they  are 
fo  numerous  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Niger; 
the  reafon  whereof  may  be,  that  neither  hilly  nor 
dirty  countries  (as  the  valleys  of  Guinea  are)  are 
proper  for  thefe  animals  ;  whereas  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful  in  carrying  burdens  over  fandy 
plains  and  defarts,  and  there  we  meet  with  great 
numbers  of  them,  both  in  the  north  of  Africa  and 
in  Afia. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  wild  Cats  in  Guinea, 
and  among  the  reft  a  Civet-Cat.  They  have  al¬ 
fo  a  Moufe  that  yields  a  kind  of  Mullc,  but  no 
animals  are  more  numerous  here  than  Monkeys, 
of  which  one  fpecies,  Bosman  affures  us,  are  not 
much  lefs  than  Men.  He  himfelf  faw  one,  he 
fays,  5  foot  high  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  bold  and  im¬ 
pudent,  that  they  will  fometimes  attack  men  :  But 
they  have  another  fort  of  Monkey,  coal-black,  with 
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beards,  not  above  two  foot  high,  and  very 
pretty  •,  they  are  all  very  thievilh  here,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  plundering  gardens  and  corn-fields, 
but  pretty  nice  in  their  diet,  chufing  the  beft  of 
every  kind  of  grain  and  fruit.  The  Camelion 
alfo  is  found  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  of  which  Ani¬ 
mal  it  is  reported,  and  not  without  grounds,  that 
he  frequently  changes  colour.  I  have  flood  and 
look’d  on  him  a  great  while,  under  a  garden-hedge, 
and,  I  mult  own,  he  feemed  to  ^  me  to  vary  his 
colour  frequently  :  It  is  obferved’,  that  the  colour 
he  ufually  puts  on  when  he  is  furpriz’d,  is  a  fine 
green,  fpotted  brown,  or  yellow  ;  for,  his  ordina¬ 
ry  colour  is  grey,  and  the  fkin  almoft  tranfparent : 
But  Bos  MAN  obferves,  that  they  never  change  to 
a  red,  nor  to  fome  other  colours ;  though  fome 
have  affirmed  they  always  appear  to  be  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  thing  that  is  next  them.  It  is  a  very 
fmall  animal,  left  than  a  Rat,  but  bigger  confi- 
derably  than  a  Moufe,  and  will  live  feveral  months 
(fome  fay  years)  without  food  ;  though  others  are 
of  opinion  it  catches  Flies,  as  fome  other  creatures 
do,  by  putting  out  its  tongue,  which  is  almoft  as 
long  as  the  body  :  But  the  Flies  muft  light  on  the 
Camelion’s  tongue,  if  he  does  catch  them  ;  for  he 
is  fo  exceeding  flow  that  he  can  overtake  nothing 
by  running  after  it. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  innumerable  quadru- 
pedes  in  this  part  of  Africa  ;  for  which  our  travel¬ 
lers  wanting  names,  and  having  given  but  odd  de- 
feriptions  of  them,  I  proceed  to  their  reptiles  ;  and 
firft  their  Serpents,  which  are  of  various  kinds,  fome 
of  them  of  a  monftrous  fize  :  And  tho’  it  be  very 
certain  that  venomous  reptiles  do  grow  to  a  great 
bigneft,  in  all  countries  that  are  hot  and  moift,  I 
muft  beg  Mr.  Bosman’s  pardon,  if  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  Serpents  that  have  fwallowed  Deer 
and  Men  :  For  it  is  not  only  incredible,  that  their 
bodies  fhould  grow  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  enclofe  the 
body  of  a  man  ;  but  the  throat  of  this  animal  is 
lb  remarkably  narrow,  that  tho’  a  Serpent  be  of 
very  large  dimenfions,  yet  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  that  he  gets  down  a  fmall  Chicken, 
or  even  a  Rat :  And  this  Bosman  himfclf  ob¬ 
ferves,  though  he  tells  the  ftory  of  a  Serpent’s 
fwallowing  men  and  beads ;  adding,  that  when 
he  was  there.  Serpents  of  22  foot  long  were  taken, 
and,  he  believed,  in  the  inland  country  there  might 
be  much  bigger ;  however,  he  admits  that  the  moft 
venomous  Serpents  are  not  a  yard  long  *,  and  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  they  are  fpotted  black,  white,  ^d  yel¬ 
low  ;  Nor  are  Serpents  only  found  in  the  fields  and 
woods  here,  but  get  into  their  very  houfes  and 
bed-chambers  ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wonder’d 
at,  fmee  one  fpecies  of  them  is  worfhipped  by  the 
Negroes,  cherifhed,  and  ufed  with  more  ten- 
derneft,  than  they  Ihew  to  their  own  children  j 
and  if  any  one  Ihould  ftrike  or  wound  one  of 
thefe  Serpents,  the  whole  country  would  rife  upon 
him,  and  pull  him  to  pieces.  The  crime  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  unpardonable  *,  but  I  lhall  have 
occafion  to  treat  of  this  fort  more  particularly 
under  the  head  of  religion,  and  only  obferve 
here,  that  the  bite  of  one  of  thefe  Serpents  is  not 
mortal. 

There  are  alfo  Scorpions  in  this  country,  which 
have  been  deferibed  in  treating  of  the  Hottentots  : 
But  the  Toads,  mentioned  by  Bosman,  are  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  their  dimenfions  as  his  Serpents.  He 
relates,  that  he  has  feen  them  as  broad  as  a  plate 
we  eat  on,  and  that  he  took  them  for  Land-Tor- 
toifes,  when  he  firft  faw  them.  I  remember  ano¬ 
ther  writer,  who  fays,  that  their  Toads  at  Bom¬ 


bay  in  the  Eaft-Indies  are  as  big  as  Ducks ;  but  I  CHAP, 
muft  confefs  I  never  faw  any  fuch,  and  am  apt  to  ^ 

believe,  that  author  ftretch’d  a  little  ;  but  my 
friend  Bosman,  who  compares  them  to  Tortoifes, 
has  certainly  overdone  it. 

Centapedes,  or  Hundred-legs,  are  alfo  very  nu¬ 
merous,  here,  and  creep  into  houfes  and  bed-cham¬ 
bers.  It  is  a  little,  long,  flat  infedf,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  feet,  from  whence  it  obtain’d  its  name, 
and  its  bite  is  very  painful  and  venemous,  but  not 
mortal.  They  have  a  fpecies  of  Ants  in  Guinea 
that  do  incredible  mifehief :  They  will  not  only 
get  into  beds,  and  force  a  man  to  get  up  bur, 
if  we  may  believe  Bosman,  there  are  fuch  nu¬ 
merous  hofts  of  them,  that  they  will  feize  upon 
a  Sheep  or  Fowl,  and  devour  it  alive  :  That  they 
will  eat  their  way  through  a  thick  wooden  cheft, 
in  a  night’s  time*,  and  the  Factors  find  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fecure  their  goods  from  them,  and  Gnats, 
and  Flies,  which  are  the  plague  of  this  and  other 
hot  countries. 

They  have  plenty  of  tame  fowl,  but  wretched  Fowls, 
lean,  dry  ftuff :  Here  are  alfo  fome  Turkeys  and 
Ducks,  firft  brought  hither  by  the  Portuguefe  j 
but  plenty  of  Pheafant,  Partridges,  wild  Ducks, 

Snipes,  and  other  wild  fowl,  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  They  have  alfo  a  very  beautiful  bird,  of  the 
lhape  of  a  Parrot ;  the  upper  part  whereof  is  red, 
grey,  flcy-colour,  and  deep  blue  ;  the  breaft  and 
lower  part  green,  as  are  the  head,  neck,  and  tail ; 
but  only  admired  for  its  beauty.  Here  are  alfo 
Eagles,  Herons,  Parrots,  Parokeets,  Hawks,  and 
other  birds  of  prey,  and  a  vaft  variety  of  feather’d 
kind,  never  feen  in  Europe  •,  which  with  other  un¬ 
common  animals,  would  take  up  a  volume  alone 
to  deferibe. 

I  proceed  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  their  Fifh. 
fifh,  which  are  exceeding  good  and  plentiful,  both 
in  their  feas  and  rivers  :  The  fea  particularly  affords 
a  fifh  very  like  our  Cod,  with  Plaice,  Flounders, 
and  other  flat  fifh.  They  have  alfo  Mackerel, 

Soles,  And  Dabs  •,  Lobfters,  Crabs,  Shrimps,  and 
Prawns  :  In  their  rivers  are  fine  Jacks,  a  fifh  like 
a  Trout,  Mullets,  and  abundance  more,  that  are 
very  delicious  eating.  Thefe  are  the  principal  fup- 
port  of  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  of  the  natives, 
on  the  coaft  i  for  flefh  is  neither  fo  cheap,  fo  good, 
or  fo  wholefome,  as  their  fifh:  In  their  feas  alfo  are 
the  Grampus,  or  fmall  Whale,  the  Sword-fifh,  and 
the  Dog-fifh,  which  are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to 
make  oil  of  it. 

From  the  animals  in  Guinea,  I  proceed  to  give  Corn  and 
fome  account  of  their  vegetables  :  They  have,  in  plants, 
fome  places,  Rice,  Millet,  Maize  or  Indian  Corn, 
in  great  abundance  ;  though  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  country  fo  fubjefl  to  floods,  that  the  foil 
bears  little  except  Rice  :  They  have  alfo  Yams 
and  Potatoes,  which  ferve  the  natives  often  inftead 
of  bread  :  And  Sugar-canes  grow  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  not  much  cultivated  by  the  natives ;  and 
the  Europeans,  having  no  more  land  than  what 
lies  about  their  forts  and  fadlories,  don’t  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  plant  them. 

The  Palm-tree  is  of  infinite  ufe  to  the  natives, 
as  they  draw  wine  from  the  tree,  and  preft  oil 
from  its  nuts :  Thefe  abound  more  in  Guinea, 
than  in  any  other  country.  Here  alfo  is  the  Co¬ 
coa-nut-tree  ;  but  they  do  not  put  it  to  the 
many  ufes  they  do  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  content¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  drinking  the  milk  of  the  Co¬ 
coa  when  it  is  young,  or  eating  the  nuts  when  they 
are  ripe  :  Of  thefe  I  have  given  a  particular  de- 
feription  in  the  firft  volume  of  Modern  Hijlory^  that 

treats 
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OF  GUINEA, 


CHAP,  treats  of  India,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader ;  it  being 
^  j  ths  iTioIt  generally  ufeful  of  any  plant  that  grows. 
ThePalm-  t)e  a  little  more  particular  as  to  the  Palm- 

tree  de-  tree:  The  body  of  it,  at  full  growth,  is  about  as 
fcnbed.  thick  as  a  man’s  body,  and  fix  foot  in  height ;  but, 
from  the  trunk,  its  branches  flioot  upwards  20  foot, 
and  more  :  The  leaves  are  an  ell  long,  and  about 
two  inches  broad,  and  terminate  in  a  fliarp  point, 
much  like  the  fedge  that  grows  by  the  fides  of  the 
ponds  ^  and  thefe  branches  the  natives  frequently 
cover  their  huts  with.  There  are  great  variety  of 
Palm-trees,  fome  of  which  are  not  of  half  the  thick- 
nefs  of  this,  and  the  liquor,  drawn  from  them, 
differs  in  flavour  and  ftrength. 

When  they  find  a  tree  old  enough  to  yield  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine,  they  cut  off  all  its  branches  and, 
having  let  it  ftand  a  few  days  thus  ftripp’d  of  its  or¬ 
naments,  they  bore  a  hole  in  the  thickefl:  part  of 
the  trunk,  in  which  having  placed  a  hollow  reed  or 
pipe,  the  wine  ouzes  through  it  into  a  pot  fet  to 
receive  the  liquor,  but  fo  flowly,  that  they  don’t 
get  above  two  quarts  in  24  hours  ;  but  this  it  will 
do  for  20  or  30  days  fucceffively,  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  plant  •,  and,  when  it  has  almofl: 
done  dropping,  they  make  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  which  forces  out  fomething  more:  After  which, 
the  tree  dies,  and  is  good  for  little  but  the  fire ; 
though,  in  other  countries,  where  they  content 
themfelves  with  drawing  fmall  quantities,  ’tis  faid, 

*  a  tree  will  lafl:  feveral  years  after  it  is  tapp’d.  The 
Palm  is  reckon’d  to  be  in  its  prime  at  10  or  12 
years  growth  ;  and  then  may  yield  10,  15,  or 
perhaps  near  20  gallons  of  wine  *,  of  which  an 
anchor,  or  5  gallons,  is  ufually  fold  at  about  half 
a  crown  Englifh  on  the  coaft,  a  great  deal  of  it 
being  brought  down  from  the  inland  countries,  the 
cheapnefs  whereof  fhews,  that  there  muft  be  a 
Vaft  number  of  Palm-trees  in  the  country.  This 
Wine,  when  firft:  drawn,  is  extremely  pleafant, 
and  yet  flrong  ;  but  the  Negroes,  who  bring  it 
to  the  coaft,  frequently  mix  and  adulterate  it  : 
However,  it  goes  down  with  the  Fifliermen  and 
inferiour  people,  who  drink  it  more  to  raife  their 
Ipirits  and  intoxicate  them,  than  for  its  fine  fla¬ 
vour  ;  and  perhaps  the  older  and  fourer  it  is,  the 
ftronger  it  may  be. 

They  have  alfo  both  fweet  and  four  Orange-trees 
Upon  the  coaft,  but  not  many  •,  I’m  apt  to  think 
they  were  firft  planted  here  by  the  Portuguefe :  But 
there  are  vaft  numbers  of  Lemon-trees,  and  great 
quantities  of  Lemon,  or  Lime-juice  ;  and  fmall 
pickled  Lemons  are  annually  exported  to  Europe 
from  Guinea.  The  Papay-tree  alfo  is  to  be  met 
with  all  over  the  coaft ;  the  trunk  whereof  is,  from 
I  foot  to  3  foot,  in  thicknefs ;  and,  from  10  to 
30  foot,  in  height,  being  a  tender  fpungy  wood, 
very  eafily  cut,  the  fruit  growing  at  firft  at  the  top 
of  the  trunk,  without  either  branches  or  leaves  ; 
but,  as  it  grows  older,  branches  fhoot  out  from 
the  top,  and  from  them  other  fmall  twigs,  with  fine 
broad  leaves,  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Grape-vine  ; 
the  fruit  is  about  as  big  as  a  large  Pear,  of  an  oval 
figure,  green  without,  and  white  within  ;  but,  with 
lying,  turns  red,  and  has  within  it  abundance  of  lit¬ 
tle  white  feeds  :  It  ferves  the  natives  for  food,  but 
is  fcarce  fo  good  as  a  Pompion.  There  is  alfo  fome 
Ginger  grows  in  this  country,  and  the  Pifan  or 
Bananas-tree  is  found  here,  which  yields  a  fweet 
lufcious  pulp  the  fruit  is  of  the  fize  of  a  Cucum¬ 
ber,  cover’d  with  a  thin  yellow  rind  ;  but  thefe  have 
been  defcrib’d  more  than  once  in  treating  of  India 
and  the  Hottentot  countries:  There  are  feveral  other 
fruitSj  which  refemble  our  Plumbs,  both  blue  and 
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.white,  on  theGuinea  coaft,  but  ill-tafted,and  fcarce  C  H  A  p' 
ever  eaten,  either  by  natives  or  foreigners,  any  more  ,  , 

than  many  other  fruits  that  grow  naturally  on  this 
coaft.  Here  are  alfo  fomcPomegranates,  Tamarinds, 
the  delicious  Ananas  or  Pine-apple,  and  the  fineft 
Melons.  The  Portuguefe  endeavour’d  to  introduce 
Grapes  j  but  there  are  fcarce.  any  of  the  Vines  that 
thrive:  However, ’tis  obferv’d,  that almoft all  man¬ 
ner  of  European  roots,  herbs  and  garden-ftufF,come 
to  great  perfeftion  here,  as  the  Europeans  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  gardens ;  and  there  are  feveral  forts  of 
Beans,  the  natural  produdf  of  the  country,  that  are 
pretty  good  food. 

But  the  plant  Guinea  is  moft  famous  for,  is  the  Guinea 
Malaguette  or  Guinea  Pepper,  which  grows  chiefly  Pepper, 
in  that  part  of  it,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Grain  or  Pepper-coaft. 

The  Guinea  Pepper  grows  on  a  flirub,  in  long, 
flender,  red  fhells  or  pods,  feparated  into  four  or 
five  divifions  or  cells,  and  cover’d  by  a  white  film ; 

It  grows  alfo  in  fome  places  like  rank  graft  ;  and 
there  is  a  fort  of  Pepper  here,  called  Piemento, 
by  us  Spanifh  Pepper,  which  grows  likewife  on 
fhrubs,  of  the  height  of  a  Gooflberry-bufh,  in  great 
abundance  :  It  Is  of  two  forts,  great  and  fmall, 
both  of  them  at  firft  green,  but  afterwards  red,  and 
the  larger  inclines  to  black :  This  fruit  is  hotter 
than  common  Pepper,  efpecially  the  fmall  fort. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  ftrong  fort  of  ftinking  Tobacco 
grows  on  this  coaft,  which  the  Negroes  fmoak  ; 
but  fo  offenfive,  that  an  European  can  fcarce  bear 
the  fmell  of  it. 

Amongft  that  variety  of  foreft- trees,  that  are  Foreft- 
found  on  the  Guinea  coaft,  their  timber-trees,  ’tis 
faid,  grow  to  a  prodigious  magnitude,  and  others 
are  admired  for  their  beauty  and  the  fine  Ihade  they 
afford  in  this  hot  climate :  Of  the  bodies  of  fome  of 
thefe  trees  hollow’d,  their  Canoes  are  made.  There 
are  others,  that  have  a  very  beautiful  grain,  ftreak’d 
red  and  yellow,  and  clouded  fit  for  tables  and  cabi¬ 
nets  and  others,  ’tis  faid,  fit  for  mafts  and  yards. 

There  is  alfo  the  Capot-tree,  that  bears  a  fort  of 
Cotton,  which  Bosm AN  fpeaking  of  by  way  of 
figure,  I  prefume  (as  he  does  in  deferibing  the  Gui¬ 
nea  Toads  and  Serpents)  fays,  that  a  mufket-fhot 
will  fcarce  reach  the  top  of  it ;  but  fure  ’tis  needlefs 
to  caution  the  reader,  that  this  cannot  be  literally 
true  :  It  were  to  be  wifh’d,  however,  that  travellers 
and  voyage-writers  would  not  fpeak  in  poetical 
ftrains,  and  enlarge  at  this  rate  ;  it  being  difficult 
fometimes  to  diftinguifti  what  is  to  be  taken  literally^ 
and  what  figuratively.  I  believe  the  reader  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  that  Bosm  an  meant  no  more,  in 
the  defeription  of  his  monftrous  Toads  and  Serpents, 
and  of  this  high  tree,  than  that  they  were  exceeding 
large  in  their  kind  ;  for,  if  he  did  intend  more,  it 
is  enough  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  his  whole  book, 
which  however,  at  this  day,  is  look’d  upon  as  one 
of  the  beft  deferiptions  we  have  of  Guinea.  But 
what  he  intimates  of  another  tree  fo  large,  that  feve¬ 
ral  thoufand  men  may  be  drawn  up  under  the  branch¬ 
es  of  it,  if  he  means  one  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
Banian-tree,  which  is  common  in  India,  this  may  be 
true  ;  for  the  boughs  of  the  Banian-tree,  reaching 
down  to  the  ground,  take  root  again,  and  grow  up 
into  additional  bodies ;  fo  that  one  of  thefe  trees  fre¬ 
quently  form  a  grove  alone  :  And  under  thefe  it  is, 
that  the  Banians  worihip  their  God,  and  perform 
their  penances  in  India  •,  which  leads  me  to  obferve, 
that  the  Negroes  alfo  confecrate  trees  and  groves  to 
divine  worihip,  or  rather  worihip  fome  particular 
trees  as  gods.  But  on  this  I  IhaU  enlarge  further 
under  the  head  of  religion. 

Having 
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CHAP.  Having  feen  what  the  furface  of  the  earth  pro- 
duces,  I  proceed  to  their  minerals  ;  of  which,  ’tis 
faid,  they  have  feveral,  namely.  Iron,  Copper,  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Gold  •,  but  none  of  their  mines  are  wrought  •, 
and  fome  have  queftioned,  whether  there  be  any 
Silver  in  the  country  ;  but,  as  to  Gold,  Guinea  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  there  being  fuch  vaft  treafures  wafhed  down 
from  their  mountains,  and  found  in  their  rivers, 
while  the  mines  yet  remain  unopened  :  And  this 
it  is,  that  has  drawn  fo  many  European  nations  hi¬ 
ther,  though  it  be  with  the  extremeft  hazard  of 
their  lives. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that,  during  the 
rainy  feafon,  the  water  falls  in  torrents  from  the 
hills,  wafliing  away  the  earth,  and  fometimes  great 
pieces  of  rocks  are  undermined,  and  come  rolling 
down  the  ftream  -,  which,  being  thus  removed,  the 
cavities,  where  the  Gold  before  lay  concealed,  are 
fometimes  difeovered,  and  large  pieces  of  this  mi¬ 
neral  picked  cut  of  the  holes  and  clefts  of  rocks  or 
mountains  ;  but  much  more  is  wafhed  down  in  lit¬ 
tle  particles,  no  bigger  than  fand,  into  the  rivers  •, 
the  former  being  called  Rock-gold,  and  the  other 
Gold-duft  ;  When  the  rains  abate  therefore,  and 
the  dry  feafon  comes  on,  both  men  and  women  re¬ 
fort  to  all  the  little  ftreams,  and,  gathering  up  the 
fand  in  heaps,  put  it  into  trays  and  tubs,  where  they 
wafh  it,  till  all  the  earth  and  fand  is  wafhed  clean 
away  j  and  if  there  be  any  Gold,  its  weight  fixes  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tub :  This  they  continue  to 
do  every  day  from  morning  till  noon  ;  fome  of 
them  perhaps  finding  the  value  of  fix  or  feven 
flfillings,  others  the  value  of  fix-pence,  and  a  great 
many  find  nothing  at  all.  But  the  ftreams,  where 
the  Gold  is  found,  are  generally  at  a  diftance  from 
the  fca  *,  fcarce  any  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  on  the 
ftiore,  or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers:  Great  part 
of  it  comes  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  up¬ 
wards,  out  of  the  country,  being  brought  down 
by  the  Negroes  at  the  feafon  for  trading,  when 
they  expeifl  fliipping  upon  the  coaft.  The 
Mountain  or  Rock-gold,  it  is  obferved,  touches 
better  than  theduft  ;  but  then  there  are  abundance 
of  fmall  ftones  that  adhere  to  it,  and  occafion  a 
great  lofs  in  the  melting  -,  and  therefore  the  Fadlors 
chufe  rather  to  purchafe  the  Gold-duft.  As  to  the 
reft  of  their  minerals,  I  meet  with  no  account  of 
them  j  but  I  muft  not  forget  their  Salt,  which  is 
made  by  letting  the  fca-water  into  fhallow  pans  in 
the  dry  feafon,  till  the  fun  exhales  the  water,  and 

Sale.  then  the  Salt  is  left  at  the  bottom  :  They  alfo 
make  a  great  deal  of  Salt  by  boiling  the  fea-wa- 
ter,  and  furnilli  the  inland  countries  with  it. 

Trade  of  And  now,  having  fhewn  the  produce  of  the 

theGuinea  country,  and  thereby  difeovered  the  principles  of 
commerce,  it  feems  extremely  proper,  in  the  next 
place,  to  enter  upon  a  defeription  of  their  traffick 
with  other  nations  •,  the  four  great  articles  whereof 
are,  i.  Gold  ;  2.  Slaves  •,  9.  Elephants  teeth  -,  and, 
4.  Drugs-,  under  which  laft  I  comprehend  Gui¬ 
nea  Grains  or  Pepper,  Civet,  Cardamoms,  Indigo, 
and  Gums  of  feveral  kinds,  particularly  Gumtra- 
gant.  Wax,  and  Red-wood. 

Gold.  I .  Gold  is  had  chiefly  on  that  part  of  the  coaft 

called  Guinea  Proper  -,  though  there  is  Gold  to 
be  met  with  in  other  places  :  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  Tooth  coaft  and  Slave  coaft : 
There  are  more  of  each  to  be  had  in  the  di- 
ftridls  that  go  under  thofe  names  -,  though  fome 
of  every  fpecies  may  be  met  with  from  one  end 
of  the  Guinea  coaft  to  the  other,  taken  in  its  larg- 
eft  extent. 


The  European  Merchants,  or  Fadlors,  never  go  C  H  A  P. 
up  into  the  country  to  purchafe  Gold  :  But  the  '  j 
trading  Negroes  come  down  to  the  forts  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  on  board  the  European  fhips,  with  it, 
and  are,  by  Chriftian  inftiuflion,  tis  faid,  become 
very  fharp,  or  rather  roguifli  traders :  It  feems, 
we  have  taught  them  to  mix  Copper,  and  other 
ingredients  of  lefs  value,  both  with  their  Rock- 
gold,  and  Gold-duft  -,  and  they  are  fuch  exquifite 
proficients,  that  they  frequently  cheat  their  ma¬ 
ilers  who  inftruifted  them  in  the  myftery.  Some 
pieces  they  caft  fo  artfully,  that  quite  round,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fhilling,  the  piece  lhall  be  pure 
Gold,  and  perhaps  filled  up  with  Copper  or  Iron  ; 
but  the  common  falfe  Mountain  gold  is  a  mixture 
of  Silver,  Copper,  and  a  proportion  of  Gold  very 
high  colour’d,  which  makes  the  cheat  not  eafily 
difcernible  ;  for,  being  obliged  to  receive  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  little  pieces  in  a  pound,  it  is  al- 
moft  impoftible  to  touch  every  one,  and  the  me¬ 
tal,  looking  fo  well,  is  fcarce  fufpedted.  They  allb 
tinge  powder  of  Coral  fo  artificially,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  diftinguifli  it  any  other  way,  than  by  the 
weight :  Of  this  alfo  they  make  a  powder,  refemb- 
ling  Gold-duft  j  but  chiefly  of  the  filings  ofCopper, 
to  which  they  give  a  very  good  tindlure  5  but  all 
this  falfe-tinged  metal,  in  a  month  or  two  lofes  its 
luftre. 

The  way  the  faeftors  take  to  diftinguilh  true  Gold 
from  falfe,  if  it  be  in  large  pieces,  is  to  cutft  thro% 
which  eafily  difeovers  what  it  is  ;  and,  if  the  pieces 
be  fmall  Mountain-gold,  they  lay  them  upon  a 
ftone,  and  beat  them  with  a  hammer ;  and,  as  this 
is  not  pradlicable  in  Gold-duft,  they  put  the  duft 
into  a  Copper-bafon,  winnowing  and  blowing  it, 
by  which  the  falfe  Gold  flies  away,  leaving  the 
pure  Gold  behind.  The  value  of  Gold,  brought 
from  the  Guinea  coaft  one  year  with  another,  by 
all  the  European  nations  that  trade  thither,  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  amount  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  and  upwards  of  which  the  En- 
glifh  may  import  one  third,  the  Dutch  another, 
and  the  French,  Portuguefe,  Danes  and  Pruflians, 
another  third. 

The  Slave  trade  is  carried  on  in  much  the  fame  Slave 
manner  the  Gold  trade  is :  The  Negroe  Faftors 
and  Merchants  come  down  to  the  coaft  with  their 
flaves,  agree  with  the  Europeans  for  the  price  qf 
them,  and  the  price  of  the  goods  they  are  to  take 
in  exchange  and  a  fliip  is  foon  difpatched,  if  they 
aft  fairly.  But,  if  a  Merchant  delivers  any  part  of 
his  goods  before  he  has  his  flaves,  they  will  make 
him  wait  a  great  while  for  them,  and  fometimes  not 
bring  them  at  all,  unlefs  the  European  Fadtor  finds 
fome  way  to  make  reprifals :  And  yet  it  is  found 
necelTary  to  truft  thefe  people  for,  as  they  trade 
with  other  nations  beyond  them,  and  have  not  al¬ 
ways  effefts  to  purchafe  flaves,  they  have  no  way 
of  getting  them  fometimes,  unlefs  they  can  be  cre¬ 
dited  wirh  goods  to  go  to  market  with,  and  ex¬ 
change  for  flaves  in  the  inland  country.  As  Gui¬ 
nea  has  a  multitude  of  petty  Soveraigns,  who  are 
frequently  at  wars  with  each  other,  the  flaves  are 
generally  fuch  as  are  taken  in  thefe  wars,  not  only 
men,  but  women  and  children  ;  for,  where  they 
invade  a  country  with  any  fuccefs,  they  carry  all  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  There  are  alfo  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  others,  who  are  made  flaves  for  debt,  or  for  fome 
mifdemeanour  and  not  only  the  debtor  or  criminal 
himfelf  lofes  his  liberty,  but  oftentimes  the  whole 
family,  and  all  that  are  related  to  him  :  And,  ’tis 
faid,  people  fell  even  their  wives  and  children 
where  they  have  offended  them,  while  others  leffen 

their 
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and  brought  down  to  the  coafl:  to  be  fold  to 


CHAP,  their  families,  under  an  apprehenfion  that  they 
fhall  not  be  able  to  maintain  them  ;  and  if  a  fa¬ 
mine,  or  great  fcarcity  happens,  they  will  fell  them- 
felves  to  one  another  for  bread.  It  is  reported, 
that  one  of  the  petty  princes  upon  this  coaft,  on 
fome  fmall  difguft,  fold  a  fcore  of  his  wives  to  a 
Captain  of  a  (hip  at  once,  parting  from  them  with 
as  little  reluftance  as  a  Grazier  docs  with  a  fcore  of 
Sheep ;  and,  in  times  of  full  peace,  nothing  is 
more  common,  than  for  the  Negroes  of  one  nation 
to  Ileal  thofe  of  another,  and  fell  them  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  :  There  have  been  inllances  alfo,  of  chil¬ 
dren  felling  their  fathers  and  mothers  when  they 
have  been  weary  of  them,  and  wanted  to  enjoy 
what  they  had.  Thefe  are  the  various  ways  by 
which  the  unhappy  Negroes  are  frequently  reduced 
from  flourifliing  Circumftances  to  a  Hate  of  flave- 
ry 

the  Merchants  of  Europe 

The  firll  bufinefs,  after  a  Ihip  arrives  upon  the 
coaft  to  trade  for  Haves,  is  to  pay.  the  duties,  and 
make  a  prefent  to  the  King  or  Governor  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  for  leave  to  trade  :  Then 
the  King’s  Haves  are  to  be  taken  off  at  almoft 
what  price  he  pleafes  to  fet  upon  them,  before 
the  Merchant  is  permitted  to  deal  with  his  fub- 
je6l.  When  the  price  is  agreed  on,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Surgeon  views  all  the  Haves  naked,  men, 
w'omen,  and  children  •,  and  the  grown  men,  that 
are  fuppoled  to  be  above  35  years  of  age,  are  ufu- 
ally  excepted  to,  as  are  all  that  have  any  lamenefs, 
or  other  defeifts,  thofe  whofe  fight  fails  them,  and 
fuch  as  have  the  venereal  difeafe,  or  any  other  di- 
ftemper  that  is  not  eafily  cured ;  and  even  the  lofs  of 
a  tooth  is  fometimes  made  an  objeftion.  The  infirm 
being  fet  afide,  the  reft  are  branded  with  a  hot 
iron  by  the  'Merchant,  to  diftinguifli  them,  and 
locked  up  in  fome  prifon,  till  they  can  be  fent  on 
board  ;  for  the  Europeans  have  no  forts  or  faftories 
in  many  places,  where  they  meet  with  the  greateft 
number  of  Haves.  The  price  of  an  able-bodied 
man  may  be  about  five  pounds,  the  woman  a  fifth 
part  lefs,  and  the  children  in  proportion  to  their 
refpedlive  ages.  When  they  are  fent  on  Ihip-board, 
their  former  mailers  Ilrip  them  of  every  rag,  fo 
that  the  Merchant  receives  them  all  perfedlly  na¬ 
ked  ;  and  thus  they  generally  remain  till  they  come 
to  America  ;  tho’,  as  they  are  packed  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  fix  or  leven  hundred  in  a  fliip,  cold  is  the 
leaft  of  their  hardihips.  The  decks  are  divided  fo, 
that  they  are  forced  to  lie,  or  fit  double,  on  the 
hard  boards,  the  whole  voyage  *,  and  all  the  men 
are  loaded  with  irons,  many  attempts  having  been 
made,  by  the  Haves  on  board,  to  kill  the  fliip’s 
crew,  and  run  the  fhip  a-ground  ;  in  which  fome 
of  them  have  fucceeded  :  Others  have  jumped  over¬ 
board,  rather  trufting  to  the  mercy  of  the  fea,  than 
their  white  mafters,  from  an  apprehenfion,  as  our 
Sailors  fuggeft,  that  .they  are  to  be  fatted  for  Haugh- 
ter,  and  devoured  by  white  men.  But  there  feems 
to  be  reafon  enough  for  their  attempting  to  efcape, 
without  any  fuch  apprehenfion  :  To  be  carried  away 
from  their  country,  laid  in  irons,  and  crouded  toge¬ 
ther  in  difmal  dark  holes,  where  they  have  not  room 
to  Hand  or  fit  upright,  may  very  well  put  them  • 
upon  attempting  to  efcape,  if  they  had  no  other 
views,  than  the  refeuing  themfclves  from  thefe  bar¬ 
barous  mafters,  in  whofe  fervice  they  cannot  butex- 
pe(5l  to  live  very  miferably,  when  they  find  them- 
felves  fo  hardly  ufed  at  firft.  No  wonder  therefore, 
that  many  of  them  chufe  to  hazard  their  lives,  by 
endeavouring  to  efcape,  when  life,  in  fuch  circum- 
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Ilances,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death  itfelf ;  and  ^ 
this  is  furely  fuch  a  traffick  as  can  never  be  jullified 
or  defended.  Were  thefe  miferable  wretches  brought 
to  Europe,  and  ufed  with  humanity  ;  or  were  they, 
dilpofed  of  to  Planters  in  America,  that  would  treat 
them  as  their  own  fpccies  ought  to  be  treated,  they 
might  be  no  great  fufferers  by  exchanging  black  for 
white  mafters :  But  to  fell  them  again  to  the  cruel 
Spaniard  to  work  in  his  mines,  and  be  ufed  worfe 
than  brutes,  mull  be  condemned  by  every  man  that 
reflefts  on  the  praftice  :  And,  as  I’m  informed, 
many  of  our  Englilh  Planters  don’t  ufe  their  Haves 
much  better,  generally  agreeing  not  to  make  Chri- 
Ilians  of  them,  left  they  fliould  underftand,  that  our 
religion  teaches  us  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by  ; 
and  thereupon  they  Ihould  expefi  to  be  dealt  with 
like  men,  who  have  the  fame  God,  the  fame  great 
Lord  and  Mailer.  But  to  return  :  One  w'ould 
think,  that  the  exporting  Haves  thus  continually 
from  Africa  to  America,  Ihould  difpeople  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  for,  it  is  computed,  that  the  Portuguefe  alone  ■ 
export  above  a  hundred  thoufand,  and  the  reft  of 
the  European  nations  about  the  fame  number  ;  I 
quellion  whether  the  Englifia  do  not  tranl'port  fifty 
thoufand  ;  for  they  are  obliged  to  deliver  thirty 
thoufand  to  the  Spaniards  annually,  by  the  curfed 
AHicnto  contradl ;  a  bargain  that  furely  can  never 
profper,  and,  poflibly,  inftead  of  encreafing  our 
wealth  and  trade,  may  engage  the  nation  in  perpe¬ 
tual  broils  with  the  Spaniards. 

The  next  great  article  of  trade  to  that  of  Slaves, 
is  Ivory  :  This  may  be  had  in  fmall  quantities  from 
one  end  of  the  Guinea  coaft  to  the  other ;  but  is 
met  with  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Tooth  coaft  ;  and 
probably  abundance  of  teeth  are  brought  fome 
hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  country  :  There  are 
large  plains,  ’tis  faid,  where  teeth  are  found  in 
abundance,  which  either  belonged  to  Elephants 
that  died  naturally  ;  or  were  killed  by  people  that 
did  not  know  the  ufe  of  their  teeth  ;  though  fome 
have  conjedlured,  they  Hied  their  teeth,  and  receive 
them  again  ;  which,  if  they  do,  it  mull  be  at  a 
very  advanced  age  :  For  a  full-grown  tooth  or 
tuHi  (of  which  they  have  but  two  that  grow  out 
of  their  jaws,  and  turn  up  like  a  horn)  weighs 
fometimes  upwards  of  an  hundred  weight,  and  or¬ 
dinarily  fifty  or  fixty  pounds :  But  whether  they 
Hied  thefe  teeth  or  not,  and  to  what  age  thefe  mon- 
ftrous  animals  live,  is  very  uncertain  all  that  we 
know  of  their  age  is,  that  in  India,  where  they 
tame  Elephants,  and  ufe  them  for  travelling,  and 
in  their  wars,  they  live  tO'  a  very  great  age  ;  having 
continued  in  fome  families  for  feveral  generations, 
and  the  proprietors  only  know,  that  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  were  pofleHed  ol  them. 

The  laft  article  of  trade  is  the  Guinea  Pepper,  Guinea 
Wax,  and  Drugs,  which  are  had  chiefly  upon  the 
Grain  coaft  :  But  what  quantities  of  thefe,  or  of  “  ’ 
teeth,  are  brought  from  Guinea,  is  uncertain  :  On-, 
ly  a  late  writer  computes,  that  the  Englifli,  Dutch, 

French,  Danes,  and  Brandenburghers,  export  from 
Europe  to  Africa,  in  the  whole,  about  the  value 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  goods  and  4 
that  they  bring  from  thence  annually  in  Gold, Slaves,  ° 

Ivory,  Pepper,  and  Drugs,  the  value  ot  three  the  tiui- 
millions  ;  and  that  the  Portuguefe  are  polTefied  r.ea  trade, 
of  fuch  vaft  territories  and  trafts  of  land  upon  the 
eaftern,  as  well  as  the  weilern  coaft  of  Africa, 
that  they  trade  for  as  much  as  all  the  reft  o^ 
the  European  nations  put  together,  in  Haves  and 
teeth. 
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CHAP.  The  goods,  which  the  Europeans  carry  to  Africa, 
2nd  barter  for  Gold,  Slaves,  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
modities  above-mention’d,  are  chiefly  thefe,  (viz.) 
ported  to  Callicoes,  Cottons,  Linen  and  Woollen-Stuffs,  Ser- 
Cuinea.  ges,  Perpetuana’s,  wrought  iron.  Pewter  and  Brafs ; 
fuch  as  Swords,  Knives,  Hatchets,  Nails,  Ham¬ 
mers,  Pewter-diflies,  Plates,  Pots  and  Cups,  Brals- 
pots.  Kettles,  and  other  houlhold  utenfils  ;  Fire¬ 
arms,  Powder,  Shot,  Brafs  and  Glafs-toys,  Beads, 
Beugles  and  Cowries,  or  Blackamoor’s-teeth,  with 
Brandy,  Spirits  and  Tobacco.  The  brafs  ware, 
’tis  faid,  the  Negroes  are  infinitely  fond  of,  and  will 
purchale  almoft  at  any  rate  •,  and  wrought  Pewter, 
Iron  and  Lead,  are  good  articles.  There  are  great 
quantities  of  Powder,  Shot,  Arms,  Cloathing,  Li¬ 
quor  and  Furjiiture,  alfo  fent  from  Europe  annu¬ 
ally,  for  the  ufe  of  the  European  forts  and  fadlo- 
*  ries  there. 

Artificers  Having  treated  of  the  trade  of  the  Europeans, 
L  Guinea,  Guinea  coaft,  I  proceed  to  enquire  into  the 

manufaftures,  traffick  and  employment  of  the  na¬ 
tives  j  and,  I  perceive,  every  tribe  or  family  almoft 
make  their  own  tools,  inftruments  and  utenfils : 
They  are  all  Smiths,  Carpenters  and  Mafons,  build¬ 
ing  their  own  houfes,  or  huts,  with  wood  and  clay, 
and  thatching  them  with  reeds,  or  Palmeto  branches : 
They  allb  make  their  own  arms ;  fuch  as  darts,  ar¬ 
rows,  launces  and  broad-fwords  •,  but  their  fire-arms, 
gun-powder  and  bullet,  they  purchafe  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  ;  They  alfo  make  their  inftruments  of  huflban- 
dry,  and  feveral  houlhold  utenfils.  It  is  with  a  fur- 
prizing  dexterity  they  form  and  polifli  their  fwords, 
and  heads  of  darts  and  fpears,  confidering  the  few 
poor  tools  they  work  with  :  Their  anvil  is  only  a 
flat  ftone  j  and,  till  the  Europeans  taught  them  the 
ufe  of  hammers,  another  ftone  fupply’d  the  place  of 
them :  But  their  Smiths  bellows,  it  feems,  have  three 
pipes  or  fnouts,  which  blow  up  a  fire  very  fudden- 
Jy,  and  are  faid  to  be  an  invention  of  the  natives. 
Fifher-  Their  Watermen  and  Filhermen  are  but  one 
men.  tribe,  and  are  very  numerous  upon  the  coaft;  eight 
hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thoufand  of  them,  go  out  a 
filhing  at  once :  They  have  hooks,  harping-irons 
and  nets,  and  all  the  implements  that  European 
Filhermen  ufe ;  and  every  Canoo,  or  Boat,  is  but 
one  piece,  made  out  of  the  body  of  fome  large 
tree ;  the  largeft  30  foot  long,  and  6  broad  :  Thefe 
the  Europeans  hire  to  carry  their  merchandize  to 
and  from  their  Ihips,  and  along  the  coaft  from  one 
facftory  to  another  but  they  have  a  lelTer  fort  they 
life  in  filhing.  Their  Canoos,  according  to  their 
lize,  are  rowed  by  two,  three,  feven,  nine,  eleven, 
and  fometimes  fifteen  Watermen  ;  for,  where  there 
are  more  than  two,  you  have  always  an  odd  num¬ 
ber,  becaufe  one  of  them  fteers  the  boat.  Inftead 
of  oars,  they  row  with  an  inftrument,  falliion’d 
like  one  of  our  Ihovels,  with  which  they  pulli 
themfelves  along,  looking  the  fame  way  they  row, 
and  move  exceeding  lv»'iltly  ;  and,  as  thefe  boats 
are  only  a  large  piece  of  timber  Loop’d  hollow, 
there  is  no  finking  of  them  ;  for,  if  they  are  over- 
fet,  and  turned  bottom  upwards,  as  they  frequent¬ 
ly  are,  by  the  great  furf  and  fwelling  feas,  upon  this 
coaft,  ftill  the  velfel  floats  upon  the  waves;  and 
the  Watermen  fwimming  like  fo  many  fpaniels, 
turn  their  canoos,  and  get  into  them  again,  arriv¬ 
ing  fafe  alhore,  frequently  when  the  Europeans  they 
carry,  and  all  their  goods,  are  loft. 

Their  huf-  Negroes  have  two  harvefts  in  the  year, 

bandry.  great  part  of  their  time  is  taken  up  in  digging, 

^  planting  Rice,  and  flowing  Millet  and  Maize,  or  In- 
corn,  and  planting  Yams  and  Potatoes ;  but 
w^mcn.  the  hufbandry  is  left  almoft  entirely  to  the  women : 
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And,  except,  in  their  fifheries,  their  Carpenters  and  CHAP, 
Smiths  work,  the  women  go  through  the  drudgery  . 

of  every  thing :  Their  wives  dig  up  the  ground, 
fow,  plant,  make  their  deaths  and  mats,  brew  the 
beer,  and  drefs  their  food  ;  while  the  hulband  loiters 
away  his  time,  and  does  fcarce  any  one  thing  towards 
the  fupport  of  the  family  ;  fo  that  the  more  wives  a 
man  has,  the  richer  he  is  in  Guinea,  and  the  cafier 
his  circumftances  are.  And  fome  of  the  Negroes  on 
the  coaft,  ’tis  faid,  make  money  of  their  wives,  by 
letting  them  out  to  others  that  can  pay  for  their  fa¬ 
vours.  They  make  but  little  diftindion  between 
their  wives  and  their  flaves ;  but  feem  alike  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  both :  However,  it  is  held  highly  criminal 
to  meddle  with  a  Negroe’s  wife  of  any  quality.  Rut 
to  return  to  their  hufbandry :  They  have  two  har¬ 
vefts,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  of  Millet  and  Maize, 
every  year ;  one  in  Auguft,  and  the  other  in  De¬ 
cember;  but  the  laft  is  inconfiderable,  it  being  a 
dry  time;  and,  as  that  fort  of  corn,  call’d  Millet, 
will  not  grow  without  fome  moifture,  the  Rice 
will  not  grow  at  all  without  water ;  and  therefore 
they  can  have  but  one  harveft  of  the  latter  in  any 
place  where  they  cannot  flow  their  grounds.  And, 
as  it  has  been  hinted,  fome  parts  of  the  country  pro¬ 
duce  only  Rice,  and  others  only  Millet :  But  tlie  foil 
yields  them  fuch  plentiful  crops,  that  they  need  ne¬ 
ver  have  a  fcarcity,  if  they  were  not  the  moft  im¬ 
provident  people  in  the  world  ;  but  they  never  lay 
up  any  ftores.  When  they  have  a  plentiful  crop  of 
Rice,  the  European  Ihipping  fometimes  takes  it  off 
their  hands ;  and,  before  the  next  harveft,  they  are 
ftarving :  They  feldom  confider  what  they  fhall 
want  themfelves,  when  they  meet  with  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  grain  ;  infomuch,  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  fell  their  wives,  children  and  flaves,  to  the 
Europeans  for  food,  or  they  would  have  been 
ftarved ;  and  this,  in  years,  when  they  have  had 
plentiful  crops. 

As  to  the  traffick  of  the  Negroes  among  them-  Home 
felves ;  it  confifts  either  in  carrying  the  corn,  and 
other  produce  of  the  refpedlive  maritime  countries, 
from  one  place  to  another  along  the  coaft,  in  their  * 
large  canoos,  as  there  happens  to  be  a  demand  for 
it ;  or  in  bartering  and  exchanging  goods  with  one 
another  on  fliore.  Thofe  near  the  coaft  exchange 
the  merchandize  they  get  of  the  Europeans,  with 
thofe  of  the  more  diftant  countries,  for  Gold,  Slaves 
and  Elephants  teeth,  which  foreigners  take  off  their 
hands,  furnifliing  them  with  new  fupplies  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods;  and,  with  thefe,  they  go  to  market 
in  the  inland  countries  again. 

Before  I  quit  this  article  of  trade,  it  may  be  pro-  The  be^ 
per  to  fay  fomething  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  g‘"ning  of 
traffick  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Guinea  coaft. 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  that  difeover’d  the 
fouth-weft  fliores  of  Africa  in  the  1 5th  century  ; 
and,  as  the  Pope  was  then  thought  to  have  a  right 
to  difpofe  of  all  Pagan  countries,  they  obtained  a 
grant  from  his  Holinefs,  Anno  1442,  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  difeover’d  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  Cape  Baja- 
dore,  which  lies  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Africa,  la¬ 
titude  27  north.  The  Pope  however  afterwards,  on 
the  difeovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  pub- 
liftied  another  Bull  in  favour  of  the  Spaniard,  dated 
the  3d  of  May  1493 ;  whereby  he  affign’d  and 
transferr’d,  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  fucceffors, 
all  the  countries  difeover’d,  and  to  be  difeover’d, 

100  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  and  fouthward  of  the. 

Azores  and  Cape  Verd  iflands ;  which  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  of  the  former 
grant  to  them  ;  and  this  bred  a  mifunderftanding 
between  thofe  two  nations :  However,  thev  came  to 
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C  H  A  P.  an  agreement  In  the  year  1493,  that  the  line,  men- 
.  tioned  in  the  grant  to  Spain,  to  be  drawn  from 
north  to  fouth  through  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape 
Verd  iflands,  fliould  be  extended  270  leagues  far¬ 
ther  weft-ward  *,  and  that  all  new  difeover’d  lands 
to  the  weftvvard  of  that  line  Ihould  belong  to  the 
Spaniards  •,  and  thofe  to  the  eaftward  of  it  to  the 
Portuguefe  :  And  accordingly  the  latter  built  forts, 
and  fettled  colonies  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
coafts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  quiet  pofteflion  of  them,  enjoying 
the  foie  trade  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft-Indies  about 
100  years  without  a  competitor :  No  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  attempted  to  interrupt  them  in  it  ; 
but  acquiefeed  in  the  Pope’s  determination  in  af- 
figning  America  to  the  Spaniard  ;  and  the  difeo- 
veries  in  Africa,  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe. 

The  Reformation,  however,  happening  in  the 
1 6th  century,  the  Englifti  and  Dutch,  and  other 
Prote.ftant  nations,  began  to  call  in  queftion  the 
Pope’s  power  of  difpoftng  of  Pagan  countries;  and, 
being  ambitious  of  lharing  the  Gold  of  Africa  with 
the  Portuguefe,  both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  in  the 
1 6th  century,  fent  feVeral  ftiips  to  the  coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea,  where,  in  imitation  of  the  Portuguefe,  they 
exchanged  toys  and  trifles  with  the  Negroes  for 
Gold, and  made  very  advantageous  returns:  But  the 
Portuguefe  building  forts  upon  the  coaft,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  natives  in  a  fort  of  fubjedtion,  that  they 
could  not  trade  with  freedom  with  any  other  people, 
the  Negroes  invited  the  Englifh  to  fettle  among 
them  ;  and,  for  fome  fmall  confideration,  afflgn’d 
them  places  to  eredt  forts  and  factories  upon,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  protedt  their  own  trade,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  natives,  from  the  infults  and  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  the  Dutch, 

^  falling  upon  the  Portuguefe  fettlemeets  about  the 
fame  time,  deprived  them  of  their  capital  fort  of 
Elmina,  and,  at  length,  drove  them  from  all  their 
fettlements  on  the  Gold-coaft  :  Whereupon  the 
Portuguefe  removed  farther  eaftward,  and  gain¬ 
ed  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  in  which  they  are 
not  difturbed  by  the  Dutch,  or  any  other  na¬ 
tion  ;  there  being  little  or  none  of  the  fame 
tempting  metal  there,  tho’  they  meet  with  flaves 
in  great  abundance  :  But  thefe  the  Dutch  have 
little  occafion  for,  having  fcarce  any  plantations  in 
America. 

The  The  Hollander  had  no  fooner  driven  the  Portu- 

Dutch  en-  guefe  from  the  Gold  coaft,  bur  he  began  to  con- 
dSre°thr  might  beat  the  Englilh,  and  all  other 

Englifli  nations,  out  of  that  trade,  as  he  had  from  the 
from  the  flne  fpices  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  engrofs  this  no¬ 
waft*  and  mineral  to  himfelf :  Accordingly,  by  various 
ukc  fome  artifices,  the  Dutch  fpirited  up  the  natives  to  fall 
of  their  upon  the  Englifti  fadlories  and  diftrefs  them,  fup- 
fortsin  porting  the  Negroes  under- hand  in  their  hoftile 
attempts  ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1664,  were 
guilty  of  fucli  a  piece  of  treachery  towards  the 
Englifti,  who  had  protefted  their  infant  ftate,  as 
is  fcarce  to  be  credited.  They  had,  by  treaty,  it 
feems,  agreed  to  join  an  Englifti  fquadron,  to  fup- 
prefs  the  Pirates  upon  the  Barbary  coaft  ;  and  De 
Ruyter,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  adlually  failed  to 
the  Streights  with  the  Englifh,  under  pretence  of 
putting  that  project  in  execution :  But  then  making 
anexcufe  to  the  Englilh  Admiral,  that  he  was  or¬ 
dered  another  way,  he  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea  ;  and  theie,  with  the  alTiftance  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  his  countrymen  had  already  fpirited  up  a- 
gainft  the  Englilh,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral 
Englilh  forts,  and  particularly  of  that  ftill  in  their 
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poftTeflion,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Amfterdam  CHAP. 
Fort ;  And,  not  contented  with  this;  the  Dutch 
afterwards  failed  to  the  iflands  belonging  to  the 
Englifti  in  the  Weft-Indies,  plunder’d  and  ravag’d 
them  in  a  moft:  barbarous  martner  ;  and  all  this,  in 
a  time  of,  full  peace,  without  any  manner  of  pro¬ 
vocation.  But  the  Court  of  England,  having  fome 
way  or  other  got  intelligence  of  the  matter,  was  lb 
fortunate  as  to  make  reprifals  on  a  fleet  of  Hollan¬ 
ders  in  the  Channel ;  which  howeverBu  r  n  e  t,  and 
our  Whig-hiftorians,  clamour  wonderfully  againft, 
becaufe  war  was  not  declared :  Tire  Dutch  had  be¬ 
fore  driven  us  from  the  Spice  iflands  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  they  were  now  endeavouring  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  Gold-coaft,  they  plundered  our  plantations 
in  the  Weft- Indies  ;  and  yet  thefe  pacifick  gentle¬ 
men  would  have  us  fit  ftill  with  our  arms  a-crofs, 
and  never  attempt  to  do  ourfelves  juftice  ;  and, 
when  we  do,  cry  out  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations  ;  when  the  ungrateful  Dutch,  who 
are  fo  much  indebted  to  this  nation,  were  the  ag- 
greflfors  :  Which  is  an  undeniable  inftance  of  the 
partiality  of  our  admired  Whig- writers,  or  of  their 
ignorance,  if  they  were  not  appriz’d  of  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe. 

The  Dutch  had  the  fame  views  here,  as  they 
had  in  the  Eaft-Indies  :  They  interided  to  have 
brought  fuch  a  force  to  Guinea,  as  fhould  havefub- 
dued  the  natives,  and  excluded  all  other  European 
nations  from  the  Gold-coaft;  after  which,  no  doubt, 
they  propofed  to  have  opened  the  mines  where  this 
glorious  metal  was  lodg’d,  and  become  the  foie 
mafters  of  them,  as  the  Spaniards  are  of  the  Silver 
mines  in  Potofi :  But  they  were  forced  to  relinquifh 
part  of  what  they  had  plunder’d  the  African  com¬ 
pany  of,  the  Court  of  England  efpoufing  their  in- 
tereft  heartily  at  that  time;  and  thereupon  this  pro- 
jeft  of  the  Hollanders  proved  abortive.  However, 
the  African,  or  Guinea  company,  received  very 
great  Ioffes,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  treacherous 
pra(5lices  and  depredations  of  the  Dutch,  and  have 
fuffered  perhaps  yet  more  by  our  own  Interlopers, 
or  Separate  traders ;  which  brings  me  to  confider 
what  has  been  fo  long,  and  fo  warmly  controvert¬ 
ed;  namely,  whether  this  branch  of  our  commerce  Remarks 
ought  to  be  laid  open,  or  reftrained  to  a  particular  on  the 
Company  ?  It  is  faid  in  behalf  of  the  Company, 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  forts  they  erefted  a  Compa^ 
there,  the  Dutch  would  infallibly  have  monopoliz’d  ny. 
the  Gold-trade,  as  they  have  the  Spices  of  India  : 

And  that  it  feems  hard  upon  them,  that,  when  they 
have  been  at  fuch  an  expence  to  erecfl  and  maintain 
forts  there,  to  protefl  this  valuable  part  of  our  trade. 
Interlopers,  who  are  not  at  thefe  expences,  ftiould 
be  fuffered  to  come  and  linderfell  them ,  and  rdn 
away  with  the  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Se¬ 
parate  traders  alledge,  that  all  companies  are  the 
ruin  of  trade  :  That  their  Direftors  and  Managers 
mind  nothing  but  enriching  themfelves,  and  making 
the  fortunes  of  their  relations  and  dependants, 
whom  they  prefer  to  the  Governors,  Faftors,  or 
Captains  ;  and  that  the  trade  always  fufters  in  fuch 
hands  :  Private  Merchants  manage  with  greater 
frugality,  making  the  beft  of  every  thing ;  and 
that,  fince  the  trade  has  been  laid  open  to  fuch  tra¬ 
ders  as  pay  Ten  per  Cent,  towards  the  Company’s 
charges  in  maintaining  their  forts,  the  trade  has 
been  much  improved. 

Upon  the  whole,  forts  feem  abfolutely  neceffaiy 
to  preferve  this  trade;  If  we  had  no  fettlements  there, 
the  Dutch  would  foon  fubdue  the  natives,  and  drive 
all  other  nations  from  that  rich  coaft;  and  therefore 
it  is  but  highly  reafonable  the  Separate  traders  fhould 

contribute 
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C  H  A  P.  contribute  fufFidently  towards  maintaining  fuch 
forts  :  If  Ten  per  Cent,  is  not  enough,  they  ought 
to  allow  more.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  be 
done,  I  know  no  reafon  why  any  fubjedl  of  Eng¬ 
land  fliould  be  excluded  from  the  trade  :  To  fay, 
that  Private  traders  are  better  hufbands,  can  afford 
their  goods  cheaper,  and  will  always  underfell  the 
Company,  is  a  very  weak  obfervation  ;  For  why 
don’t  the  Company  manage  as  frugally  ?  They 
have  always  their  Governors,  Fadtors  and  Ware- 
houfes,,upon  the  fpot  ;  and  can  take  all  advantages 
in  trade,  by  laying  in  commodities,  when  things 
arc  cheapeft,  at  the  beft  hand,  and  providing  freight 
for  their  fhipsagaihft  they  arrive;  and confequent- 
ly  may  tranfafl  their  affairs  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  Separate  trader  can,  if  they  obferve  as 
good  ceconomy  :  And  the  cheaper  we  afford  our 
goods,  and  the  lefs  profit  we  are  contented  with, 
the  greater  market  we  fliall  have.  It  is  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  we  underfell  other  nations,  fo  as  we 
are  not  lofersin  the  main.  I  doubt,  if  the  Separate 
traders  did  not  get  away  the  trade  from  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Dutch  would  :  And  furely,  it  is  better 
our  own  people  fhould  have  it,  than  foreigners.  It 
is  very  well  known,  fince  the  African  trade  has  been 
laid  open,  it  has  vafcly  increafed.  If  the  Englifh 
traded  for  five  or  fix  thoufand  flaves  upon  this  coafl, 
when  the  Separate  trade.rs  were  excluded,  they  now 
trade  (according  to  Gee)  for  thirty  or  forty  thou¬ 
fand  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  in  other  articles  per¬ 
haps.  But  there  are  fome  gentlemen,  I  find,  not  only 
'  for  fupporting  our  prefent  fettlements  on  the  Gold 
coafl,  but  for  fending  fuch  a  force  thither,  as  might 
make  us  maflers  of  the  country  .;  by  which  means 
we  might,  they  imagine,  poffefs  our  felves  of  the 
Gold  mines,  and  gain  an  immenfe  treafure  by  wmrk- 
ihg  them.  They  obferve  alfo,  that  this  being  about 
the  famiC  latimde  as  the  iflands,  where  the  Cloves, 
Nutmegs,  and  Cinnamon  grow,  in  the  Eafl-Indies, 
all  thofe  fpices  might  be  prbpagated  here. 

On  die  But,  as  to  the  poffeffing  ourfelves  of  the  Gold 
project  of  mines,  I  doubt  this  would  require  a  greater  force 
the^^'ld  thought  proper  to  fend  thither  : 

mind  not  only  the  natives,  who  look  upon  thofe  moun¬ 

tains  as  ficred,  and  therefore  never  pretend  to  break 
into  them,  would  unanimoufiy  oppofe  fuch  an  at¬ 
tempt  ;  but  they  would  be  join’d  by  the  Dutch,  and 
the  reft  of  the  European  nations,  who  have  forts 
there;  it  being  their  mutual  intereft  to  prevent  fuch 
a  monopoly.  Befides,  thofe  mines  are  fuppofed  to 
lie  at  a  good  diftance  from  thecoaft;  and  the  coun¬ 
try  agrees  fo  ill  with  Englifh  conftitutions,  that  we 
fhould  lofe  fome  thoufands  by  the  diftempers  of 
the  country,  before  it  could  be  effefled,  if  we  had  no 
other  enemy  to  contend  with :  And  I  make  no  doubt, 
if  the  thing  were  feafible,  the  Dutch  would  have  made 
fuch  a  conqueft  long  before  this.  We  fee  they  were 
about  to  attempt  it  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
II ;  but  the  refiftance  they  found  they  fhould  meet 
w'ith  both  from  the  European  nations,  and  the  na¬ 
tives,  obliged  them  to  defift,  and  lay  afide  the  pro- 
On  plant-  je6l.  As  to  planting  the  fine  fpices  here,  I  very 
in^the  much  queftion  whether  Cloves  or  Nutmegs  could  be 

tranfplanted :  We  have  no  inftance  of  their  growing 
any  where,  but  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  were 
firft  found  :  The  Cinnamon  indeed  has  been  tranf¬ 
planted  from  Ceylon,  and  will  thrive  here.  But, 
as  it  will  probably  grow  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  on  the  Gold  coaft,  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  experiment  in  fome  other  part  of  Africa, 
.where  fuch  a  plantation  would  be  lefs  liable  to  be  dif- 
puted  :  And  after  all,  I  am  afraid  the  Cinnamon 
\\muld  degenerate  on  being  tranfplanted  :  The  tree 


might  appear  as  well  to  the  eye;  but  the  fpice  pof-  ^  P- 

fibly  would  not  be  fo  good  :  For  there  are  a  great  _j 

many  Cinnamon-trees  upon  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 

very  near  Ceylon,  where  tire  beft  Cinnamon  grows, 

and  the  trees  feem  to  fiourifli  as  well  as  in  that  ifland ; 

and  yet  it  is  but  a  baftard  Cinnamon  they  produce, 

and  never  ufed  where  that  of  Ceylon  can  be  had  : 

And  as  for  tranfplanting  Tea  and  Coffee  thither, 
which  the  fame  gentlemen  propofc,  there  is  yet  no 
inftance  of  Tea  growing  any  where,  but  in  China 
and  Japan :  Coffee  indeed  the  Dutch  haveraifed  in 
Batavia  ;  but,  I  am  informed,  it  is  not  comparable 
to  that  of  Arabia.  All  which  being  duly  weigh’d, 

I  believe  the Britifla Court  will  never  facrifice  the  lives 
of  fo  many  men,  as  fuch  an  acquifition  muft  coft, 
upon  fuch  romantic  views.  I  fhall  conclude  this 
head  of  trade,  with  fome  account  of  the  Negroe 
Weights:They haveCopper,Gold,fcalesof theform  Weights 
of  half  an  Orange  fcoop’d ;  and  their  weights  are  ei-  ofGuinea. 
ther  of Copper,  Lead,  or  Tin;  and,tho’  divided  in  a 
different  manner  from  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  upon 
redudlion  agree  exaftly  with  them.  The  Gold 
weights  made  ufe  of  on  the  Guinea  coaft  are,  i .  The 
Pefo  ;  2.  The  Angel  ;  3.  TheBendo  ;  4.  The 
Ounce  ;  5.  The  Mark  ;  and  6.  The  Pound  :  The 
Pefo  is  four  Angles ;  theBendo  two  Ounces ;  four 
Bendo’s  one  Mark  ;  one  Mark  eight  Ounces ;  and 
two  Marks  one  Pound  weight  averdupois.  Three 
Marks  of  pure  Gold,  are  in  England  24  ounces,  or 
two  pound  troy  weight  ;  which,  at  four  pounds 
fterling  the  ounce,  is  96  pounds:  But,  as  the  fineft 
Gold  yields  fome  advance,  it  is  generally  reckon’d, 
that  three  marks  of  fine  gold  are  worth  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  fterling. 

The  Negroes,  like  the  Hottentots,  never  exceed-  Numbers, 
ed  ten  in  numbering,till  theEuropeajis  taught  them 
to  proceed  farther  :  They  now  lay  down  a  finger 
for  every  ten  ;  and,  when  they  have  lain  down  all 
their  fingers,  and  made  one  hundred,  they  begin 
again,  and  fo  on. 

In  Guinea,  there  are  fome  fovereign  Princes,  The  Prln- 
whofe  dominions  are  very  extenfive,  rich,  powerful  ^ 

and  arbitrary  ;  Monarchs  limited  by  no  laws,  or  any 
other  reftraints :  And  there  are  a  multitude  of  others, 
to  whom  the  Dutch  and  other  Europeans  have  given 
the  name  of  Kings,  whofe  dominions  do  not  exceed 
the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  parifh,  and  whofe  power 
and  revenues  areproporcionably  mean.  But  the  lat¬ 
ter  feem  to  me,  to  be  no  more  than  particular  Clans 
or  Tribes,  whofe  Chiefs  are  permitted  to  bear  fome 
refemblance  to  Princes;  to  adminifter  juftice  in  their 
refpeclive  diftrifls,  and  make  war  upon  one  another, 
when  they  apprehend  themfelves  injur’d  by  any 
neighbour.  But  thefe  are,  in  reality, all  fubjetft  to  fome 
of  the  fuperior  Monarchs  firft  mention’d,  and  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  vaflals ;  obliged  to  attend  them  in  their 
wars,  to  quarter  their  Soldiers,  and  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
duties  and  impofitions  as  are  impofed  upon  them. 

We  find,  indeed,  the  Dutch  Fadlors  on  this  coaft 
boafting,  that  they  are  fometimes  ferved  by  the  fons 
of  Kings,  and  retain  them  in  their  pay,  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  Footmen  :  But  they  might  as  well  be  proud 
of  being  ferved  by  the  fon  of  a  petty  Conftable.  The 
vanity  of  the  Dutch  may  eafily  be  perceived,  when 
they  give  themfelves  thefe  airs,  as  well  as  the  hatred 
and  contempt  they  have  for  all  Kings.  One  reafon 
of  their  denominating  every  little  officer  a  King,  is 
to  fhew,that  the  high  and  mighty  brutes  have  Kings 
fubjedl  to  them.  They  formerly  brought  fome  fuch 
petty  Princes  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  confined 
them  in  a  barren  ifland  near  the  Cape,  where  they 
w^ere  forc’d  to  work,  and  make  lime  for  the  Dutch- 
India  company,  who,  in  derifion  of  Kings,  gave 

this 
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CHAP,  this  wretched  place  the  name  of  King-Ifland  ;  and 
,  I  don’t  doubt,  but  they  would  ferve  all  the  Monarchs 
upon  earth  in  the  fame  manner,  if  they  had  them  in 
their  power  ;  tho’  if  it  be  true,  that  the  fame  word 
in  the  Negroe  language  fignifies  a  King,  and  the 
Governor  of  a  village  of  twenty  huts,  they  have  the 
more  colour  for  giving  the  title  of  King  to  both  : 
But  the  Dutch  relate  farther,  that  there  are  fomc 
republicks  on  the  Guinea  coaft  like  theirs  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  particularly  two  near  their  capital  fort  of 
Las  Minas,  or  D’Elmina :  But  of  thcfe  I  fhall  treat, 
after  I  have  ftiewn  in  what  ftate  the  great  Monarchs 
on  this  coaft  live  ;  and  particularly  the  King  of  Fi- 
dah  or  Whidah.  This  Prince,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  Dutch  Faftors,  is  feared  and  reverenced  by  his 
fubjeifts  as  a  demi-god,  who  always  appear  in  his  pre¬ 
fence,  either  kneeling,  or  proftrate  on  the  ground : 
When  they  attend  him  in  the  morning,  they  pro¬ 
ftrate  themfelves  before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  kifs 
the  earth  three  times,  and,  clapping  their  hands  to¬ 
gether,  ufe  fome  expreffions  that  look  more  like 
the  adoration  of  fome  deity,  than  complements 
paid  to  an  earthly  Prince ;  and  they  even  tremble 
at  the  fight  of  him  :  He  has  his  Viceroys,  Gover¬ 
nors,  Generals,  and  other  Officers,  as  European 
Princes  have,  of  whom  he  conftantly  maintains 
four  or  five  thoufand  with  meat  and  drink  ;  Ibme 
of  whom  frequently  are  permitted  to  eat  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  •,  but  no  perfon  whatever  is  permitted  to  fee 
his  Majefty  eat,  or  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
palace  he  fleeps,  unlefi  his  wives,  of  whom  the 
King  feldom  has  lefs  than  a  thoufand.  Thefe  con¬ 
tinually  furround  him :  Thefe  are  his  life-guards, 
and  frequently  fent  on  embaffies,  and  employed  in 
executing  fuch  commands  and  fentences  as  fecm 
much  more  proper  for  men  ;  as  to  puniffi  crimi¬ 
nals,  pull  down  their  houfes,  and  the  like.  Bos- 
MAN  relates,  that,  a  little  before  his  arrival  at 
Whidah,  a  Negroe  officer  of  his  acquaintance  hav¬ 
ing  been  unjuftly  accufed  to  the  King,  orders  were 
iffued  to  demolilh  his  houfe,  and  deftroy  all  that 
he  had :  Of  which  the  man  having  received  fome 
notice,  when  a  detachment  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  king’s  wives  came  to  execute  the  fen- 
tence,  they  found  him  placed  near  a  heap  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand,  profef- 
iing  his  innocence ;  but  threatening  to  blow  both 
them,  and  himfelf  up,  if  they  did  not  give  him  time 
to  reprefent  his  cafe  to  the  King  -,  which  being  a- 
greed  to,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince  his 
Fidaian  majefty  of  his  innocence,  and  to  get  the 
fentence  revers’d. 

When  the  King  goes  abroad  alfo,  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  wives  run  before  him,  or  attend  him  : 
He  has  not,  his  faid,  a  fingle  man  in  his  train  j 
but  he  fpends  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  at  home 
in  his  palace,  adminiftring  juftice  to  his  fubjedls, 
and  tranfafting  affairs  of  ftate ;  or  converfing  with 
the  European  Factors  and  Merchants,  who  find 
him  ufually  in  a  ftately  hall  of  audience,  richly  ha¬ 
bited  in  Gold  and  filver  fluffs :  His  wives  alfo, 
when  they  attend  him,  are  richly  cloathed  and 
adorned  with  Gold,  Coral  and  glittering  trifles,  ef- 
pecially  their  hair ;  and  tho’  the  King  never  eats  be¬ 
fore  company,  ’tis  faid,  he  will  drink  very  plentifully 
both  with  the  Europeans  and  his  own  fubjefts. 

Their  No-  The  chief  Magiftrates  under  the  King  are :  The 

Cabicero’s,  whom  he  confults  in  ftate  affairs,  and 
concerning  peace  and  war  •,  and,  by  thefe,  he  ufu¬ 
ally  adminifters  juftice  to  the  people.  Travellers 
make  two  claffes  of  Nobility  in  every  government 
in  Guinea;  i.  The  Cabicero’s  laft  mention’d, 
who  arc  the  Grandees  of  every  kingdom  or  ftate. 
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2.  Their  inferior  nobility,  an  order  of  Knights  j  who,  CHAP, 
being  poffefs’d  of  confiderable  fortunes,  either  by 
defeent  or  purchafe,  and,  having  obtained  fome 
reputation  in  their  refpedive  countries,  are  allowed 
to  have  feven  trumpets,  or  hollow  Elephants  teeth, 
founded  before  them  when  they  go  abroad.  Eve¬ 
ry  one,  who  is  initiated  into  this  order,  gives  a 
grand  entertainment,  and  makes  prefen ts  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  country,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  honour;  After  which,  he  purchafes  a  fhield 
and  arms,  and  performs  the  ceremony  of  lying  in 
arms  all  night,  with  his  family,  in  the  open  field  i 
intimating,  I  prefume,  his  readinefs  to  defend  his 
country:  After  which,  feveral  days  are  fpent  in 
feafting  and  martial  exercifes  and  the  new  Knight 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  carry  two  fhields  both  in 
peace  and  war.  But  to  return  to  the  King  ; 

I  don’t  find  he  wears  a  crown,  or  that  there  is  The  def- 
any  other  ceremony  at  his  acceffion,  than  the  fhew- 
ing  him  publickly  to  the  people,  and  facrificing 
fome  animals  to  his  gods.  The  eldeft  fon  is  always 
entitled  to  his  father’s  throne  f  the  females  never 
fuccecd,  unlefs  in  one  kingdom  upon  this  coaft : 

And  there  have  been  inftances  of  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther’s  ufurping  the  throne,  when  the  eldeft  has 
been  at  a  diftance  from  court,  by  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  taking  poffeflion  of  the  palace,  and 
the  King’s  wives ;  for  this,  it  feems,  goes  a  great 
way  in  fixing  a  Prince  upon  the  throne,  where  the 
fucceffion  is  contefted :  And  the  fucceffor  makes  no 
fcruple  of  enjoying  the  fame  wives  his  father  did, 
unlefs  his  own  mother  be  amongft  them  •,  and  then 
Ihe  has  a  feparate  houfe  and  revenue  fettled  on  her : 

And,  to  his  father’s  wives,  the  fon,  foon  after  his 
acceffion,  adds  many  more,  being  ufually  prefents 
made  him  by  his  Viceroys  and  Governors,  of  the 
moft  beautiful  black  virgins  in  his  dominions.  On 
the  death  of  a  King,  the  government  feems  to  be 
diffolved  till  the  fucceffor  is  proclaim’d  ;  for  the  po¬ 
pulace  are  fuffered  to  plunder  their  wealthy  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  commit  all  manner  of  extravagancies 
with  impunity,  till  the  new  King  affumes  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  therefore  the  Great  men  ufe  all  ima¬ 
ginable  diligence  to  inveft  him  with  the  regal 
power. 

This  country  of  Fida  is  fo  rich,  and  of  fo  large  Revcnuei. 
an  extent,  that  the  King’s  revenues  are  very  confi¬ 
derable.  Bosman  fays,  there  are  not  lefs  than 
looo  officers  employed  in  colleding  the  feveral  du¬ 
ties  and  taxes,  who  are  difpers’d  through  every  part 
of  his  dominions,  there  being  fcarce  any  thing  that 
is  not  taxed.  There  are  three  Receivers-General 
purely  upon  the  account  of  the  Slave  trade,  the 
King  having  a  Rixdollar  (about  a  Crown)  for  eve¬ 
ry  flave  that  is  fold :  And  of  the  Ihipping,  which 
comes  upon  the  coaft  to  trade,  he  receives,  one 
with  another,  not  lefs  than  four  hundred  pounds 
fterling  each ;  and  there  fometimes  does  not  come 
lefs  than  fifty  in  a  feafon.  But,  as  it  is  in  other 
kingdoms,  his  officers  find  means,  ’tis  faid,  to  de¬ 
fraud  their  Prince  of  the  beft  part  of  his  revenues; 

Tho*  there  be  no  written  laws  in  Guinea,  they 
have  particular  punilhments  appropriated  to  certain 
crimes  by  cuftom.  Murder  is  ufually  punifhed  with 
death,  if  the  perfon  killed  was  a  free- man ;  but, 
for  the  murder  of  a  flave,  a  fine  only  is  exafted. 
Adultery  alfo  is  punilhed  with  death,  where  it  is 
committed  with  any  of  the  King’s  wives,  or  the 
wife  of  a  Great  man.  Bosman  relates,  that  two 
Negroes  having  been  guilty  of  murder  at  Whidah, 
they  were,  in  purfuance  of  their  fentence,  ripped 
open  alive,  their  bowels  taken  out  and  burnt,  and  • 
afterwards  their  bodies  fluff’d  with  fait,  and  fixed 
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C  H  A  P.  upon  two  flakes  In  the  market-place,  where  he  faw 
them:  That  another Negroe,  having  been  familiar 
with  one  of  the  King’s  wives,  was  fixed  to  a  flake, 
and  there  flood  as  a  mark,  for  the  Courtiers  to  throw 
their  darts  and  launces  at,  in  the  prefence  of  the  la¬ 
dy,  the  partner  of  his  crime,  who  alfo  faw  the  of¬ 
fending  member  cut  off  and  burnt :  After  which, 
they  were  both  tied  hand  and  foot,  thrown  into  a 
deep  pit,  and,  after  a  pot  of  boiling  water  was  lei- 
furely  poured  on  them,  the  pit  was  filled  up,  and 
they  were  buried  alive. 

Another  young  Negroe,  who  had  drefs’d  himfclf 
in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  lived  fome  time  a- 
mong  the  King’s  wives,  contriv’d  to  run  away  with 
one  of  them,  and  a  rich  parcel  of  goods ;  but  they 
w'ere  taken  in  the  attempt :  Whereupon  the  young 
fellow  was  tortur’d,  to  make  him  confefs  if  he  had 
been  familiar  with  any  more  of  them  ;  but  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  extort  a  confeffion  from  him,  they  were 
both  burnt  in  the  fame  fire. 

Thievery  is  ufually  punifhed  by  a  heavy  fine  and 
reflitution  of  the  flolen  goods;  and,  if  the  offender 
has  nothing  to  pay,  he  is  either  punifhed  with  death, 
or  becomes  a  flave  to  the  injur’d  perfon  :  And  fo  in 
debt,  where  the  party  is  infolvent,  himfelf,  his  wife 
and  children  are  liable  to  be  fold  for  flaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fentence  in  the  Gofpel. 

Bos  MAN,  giving  an  account  of  the  two  little 
commonwealths  of  Axim  and  Ante,  near  their  fort 
of  d’Elmina,  fays,  that  the  Cabicero’s  are  their  So¬ 
vereigns,  and  take  the  adminiflration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  upon  them  in  times  of  peace  ;  but  the  refl  of 
the  people  are  confulted  in  making  war :  That  the 
Cabicero’s  are  guilty  of  great  corruption  in  the  ad¬ 
miniflration  of  juflice;  and  that  the  party  that 
bribes  highefl,  ufually  carries  his  caufe ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  when  a  caufe  is  delay’d  or  given  againfl 
a  man,  for  him  to  attempt  to  do  himfelf  juflice,  by 
feizing  the  goods  of  his  enemy  or  debtor ;  and  this 
fometimes  occafions  a  war  between  the  tribes  or 
great  families,  who  frequently  efpoufe  the  intereft 
of  their  refpeftive  friends. 

In  this  republick,  the  Healing  of  men,  as  well  as 
Dutch  u-  the  Healing  of  cattle,  is  punilh’d  with  death ;  and  I 
furp  anau-  Dutch  have  ufurp’d  fome  fort  of  authority 

»  ..  dominion'  over  the  natives  fubjecl  to  thefe  com- 

monv/ealths:  Whereas  no  other  European  nation 
pretends  to  bring  the  people  of  this  coaH  into  fub- 
jedion  to  them  (the  Dutch  attempt  it  not  only  here, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  they  get 
footing.)  Their  countryman  relates,  that  two  Ca¬ 
bicero’s  of  Axim,  men  of  fome  figure  in  this  Hate, 
having  been  long  engaged  in  an  odd  difpute,  viz. 
which  of  them  was  flave  to  the  other,  the  caufe 
came  by  way  of  appeal  before  the  Dutch  Fador 
at  fort  d’Elmina,  who  took  upon  him  to  decide 
the  caufe  ;  however,  he  did  it  in  an  amicable 
manner,  by  perfwading  them  to  lay  afide  their 
animofities,  and  own  each  other  for  a  free-man  ; 
which  they  agreed  to,  embrac’d,  and  feem’d  per- 
fedly  reconcil’d  before  they  went  out  of  the  fort, 
making  the  Dutch  Judge  handfome  prefents  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  Hrife ;  but,  before  two  months 
were  elaps’d,  one  of  the  parties  hir’d  two  affaffins 
to  murder  the  other,  w'hich  they  effeded  by  fhoot- 
ing  him  through  the  Head.  This  the  Hollanders 
looking  upon  as  a  contempt  of  their  jurifdidion, 
in  order  to  affert  their  authority,  fent  fome  of 
their  officers  to  demand  the  murderers,  that  juf- 
tice  might  be  executed  upon  them  ;  and,  the  na¬ 
tives  refufing  to  deliver  them  up,  the  Hollanders 
march’d  with  an  arm’d  force  into  their  country, 
threatening  deHrudion  to  their  Hate :  At  which  the 
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Negroes  were  fo  terrify’d,  that  they  deliver’d  theCH  a"  P, 
criminals  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ;  who  were  ^  ^ 
contented  however  with  a  large  fine,  at  the  en¬ 
treaty  of  the  Negroes.  This  Hory,  related  by  the 
chief  Fador  of  their  capital  fort  of  Elmina,  Ibews 
fufficiently  the  dominion  the  Hollanders  have  u- 
furp’d  over  the  natives :  And  were  not  the  Englifh 
and  other  Europeans  poffefs’d  of  forts  in  their 
neighbourhood,  whereby  they  proted  the  people 
and  themfelves  from  their  infults,  the  Hollanders 
would  tyrannize  as  much  on  the  coaH  of  Guinea, 
as  they  do  in  the  EaH-Indies,  and  in  a  Ihort  time 
not  only  make  Haves  of  the  natives,  but  drive  the 
reH  of  the  Europeans  out  of  the  country,  as  they 
have  done  from  the  Spice  iflands  and  Java ;  where 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  and  Englifli  had  fettle- 
ments,  till  they  were  treacherouHy  and  barbarouHy 
driven  from  thence  by  the  Dutch,  which  the  En¬ 
glifh  never  can  forget,  fo  long  as  there  is  fuch  an 
ifland  as  3lmbopna  in  being,  and  fo 


long  as 


we. 


and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  remain  de¬ 
priv’d  of  the  fine  fpices  by  the  ufurpations  of  the 
Dutch.  It  is  amazing  to  me,  that  all  the  Princes 
of  the  world  fhould  tamely  fit  down,  and  fuffer 
the  Dutch  to  monopolize  fo  valuable  a  branch  of 
trade,  and  never  attempt  to  recover  their  rights, 
or  fo  much  as  to  put  in  for  a  fhare  of  the  fine  fpi¬ 
ces  !  I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  enquire  what 
arms  are  ufed  by  the  Negroes,  their  military  difei- 
pline,  and  way  of  making  war. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  upon  their  The  Arms 
coaH,  the  Negroes  knew  nothing  of  fire-arms ; 
bows  and  arrows,  launces,  fwords,  darts  and  fhields 
conHituted  a  complete  fet  of  arms  ;  which  were  all 
made  by  the  natives  themfelves,  with  no  better 
tools  than  a  Hone  for  their  hammer,  and  another 
for  their  anvil :  Their  fwords  were  very  broad, 
turn’d  back  like  a  hanger,  had  a  wooden  guard,  and 
were  not  above  a  yard  in  length ;  and,  ’tis  faid,  the 
inland  Negroes  us’d  to  poifon  their  darts  and  ar¬ 
rows  ;  but  this  was  never  done  by  thofe  we  meet 
with  on  the  Guinea  coaH.  They  cover  and  defend 
themfelves  very  dexteroufly  with  their  fhields,  a- 
gainH  fwords,  launces  and  darts ;  but  thefe  are  of 
no  ufe  againH  mufket- bullets.  Their  fhields  arc 
of  an  oval  figure,  above  4  foot  long  and  3  broad, 
made  of  light  bafket-work,  cover’d  with  the  fkin 
of  a  Tyger  or  fome  other  animal,  fometimes  with 
thick  leather  gilt ;  and  they  have  copper  plates  or 
boffes  on  them,  which  contribute  to  their  defence, 
and  adorn  the  fhield.  The  Dutch  have  been  much 
cenfur’d  for  furnifhing  the  Negroes  with  fire-arms 
and  gun-powder;  but  they  will  fell  any  thing  for 
money  to  friend  or  foe :  and  this  is  now  one  of  the 
beH  articles  in  the  commerce  of  the  Europeans 
with  Guinea ;  for,  fince  the  Dutch  began  to  fell 
them  guns  and  ammunition,  they  have  been  imi¬ 
tated  in  it  by  other  nations  ;  and  the  Negroes  are 
obferv’d  now  to  be  very  good  markfmen,  having  '  ' 
learnt  to  fhoot  Handing,  fitting,  lying  or  running  ; 
but  they  generally  attack  the  enemy  under  cover, 
if  they  can,  creeping  upon  the  ground,  and  firing 
as  they  lie  upon  their  bellies,  or  getting  behind 
fome  tree.  Every  Chief  of  a  tribe  or  family  leads  -rjielr 
on  his  own  people,  flaves  and  dependants ;  but  with  way  of 
very  little  order :  They  look  like  fo  many  crowds  or  making 
heaps  of  men,  rather  than  foldiers ;  tho’  fometimes 
their  heroes  Angle  out  each  other,  and  fight  hand 
to  hand  with  their  country  weapons.  But,  if  any 
of  the  crowd  fires  a  mufket,  he  runs  out  of  the 
fight  to  load,  and  then  returns  again,  if  his  party  is 
not  routed  in  the  mean  time.  And  here  give  me 
leave  to  obferve,  how  the  Soldier  is  habited  when 
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r  H  A  P.  he  marches  to  the  wars  :  He  flicks  iiis  broad  fword 
in  rhe  cloth  he  wraps  about  him,  and  has  a  belt  of 
Ha^ri^  bandaleers  to  load  his  mulket  with,  and  a  pouch  for 
iioldiei.  his  bullets,  a  cap  on  his  head,  made  of  the  fkin  of 
a  Crocodile,  or  fome  wild  animal,  which  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  red  fhells,  a  bunch  of  Horfe-hair,  and  a 
bright  chain  bound  like  a  coronet  about  his  head, 
and  his  body  ufual'y  painted  white,  which  makes 
him  a  very  ihocking  figure. 

Every  able-bodied  man  is  obliged  to  march  into 
the  field  lor  the  defence  of  his  country,  or  at  the 
command  of  his  Prince  •,  fo  that  there  are  as  many 
Soldiers  as  men;  But  there  are,  however,  fome  who 
make  arms  their  only  profefiion,  and  let  themlelves 
out  to  the  neighbouring  nations  when  their  own  are 
at  peace.  The  Princes  alfo  form  alliances  here,  as 
ours  do  in  Eiurope  i  and,  when  any  power  becomes 
formidable  to  the  rell,  unite  in  confederacies  to  re¬ 
duce  him  within  bounds.  But  the  moft  frequent 
occafions  of  wars  are,  the  depredations  of  their 
Great  men  upon  fome  neighbouring  nation  :  Thefe 
make  excurfions  frequently  into  each  others  terri¬ 
tories  in  time  of  peace,  and  carry  off  a  booty  ;  and, 
if  fatisfaflion  is  not  given  upon  dema^id,  the  in¬ 
jured  party  makes  reprifals,  and  their  relpeflive 
tribes  or  nation^  engage  in  the  quarrel :  Nay,  if  a 
Great  man  in  one  country  has  a  debt  owing  to  him  in 
another,  and  payment  is  delay’d,  he  falls  upon  any 
of  the  tribe  the  debtor  belongs  to,  and  carries  off 
at  ieaft  as  much  as  will  fatisfy  his  debt ;  and  if  the 
debtor  reprefents  to  the  Prince  or  State  he  is  fubjeft 
to,  that  he  does  not  owe  any  fuch  debt,  or  that  he  has 
been  hardly  and  unjuftly  dealt  with  by  the  creditor, 
the  matter  becomes  a  national  quarrel,  and  they 
fight  it  out ;  and  the  fide  that  apprehends  itfelf 
weakeft,  hires  foreign  troops,  and  fometimes  whole 
nations  to  affift  them  ;  infomuch,  that  in  one  of 
thefe  private  quarrels  four  or  five  tribes,  or  nations, 
perhaps  engage  on  each  fide  ;  and  though  feveral 
of  the  leffer  kingdoms  and  dates  can’t  raife  two  or 
three  thoufand  men,  there  are  others  that  can  bring 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand  men  into  the  field  ;  and  in 
the  inland  country,  their  Kings  can  raife  as  many 
more  :  But,  *tis  obferved,  they  are  all  forced  to 
quit  the  field  during  the  rainy  feafon.  Plunder  and 
prifoners,  on  whom  they  i'et  exceffive  high  ranfoms, 
or  the  extending  their  territories,  arc  their  principal 
views  in  thefe  wars,  as  well  as  thole  of  Europe. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  head,  it  may  be  proper  to 
take  notice  of  fome  wars,  in  which  the  Dutch  and 
EngliOi  have  been  concerned  on  this  coaft,  and  the 
occafion  of  them  ;  which  will  further  evince  the 
defign  of  the  Dutch  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Guinea, 
and  feize  the  Gold  mines  there  to  the  exclufion  of 
other  nations  ;  and  that  they  had  probably  effefled 
it,  if  they  had  not  been  oppofed  in  this  projefl  by 
the  Englilh  African  Company. 

An  at-  Bosman,  the  chief  Faflor  for  the  Hollanders 
tempt  of  at  the  capital  fort  of  St.  George  d’Elmina  in  Gui- 
the  Dutch  nea,  relates.  That  the  Dutch  fent  Miners  thither, 
the  c.old  1694,  who  adually  attempted  to  open  a 

mines de-  Gold  mine,  in  a  certain  mountain  near  the  Dutch 
feated.  fort  of  Vredenburgh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Commiany. 
But  the  Negroes,  obferving  what  the  Miners  were 
about,  let  them  know,  that  this  hill  was  dedicated 
to  one  of  dieir  gods,  and  mull  not  be  touched. 
“I'liey  reprefented  alfo,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  on¬ 
ly  given  the  Dutch  leave  to  ereft  forts  there,  for 
the  fecurity  of  their  effedls ;  but  never  intended  to 
transfer  their  country  to  them,  and  fuffer  foreigners 
t©  dig  and  carry  away  their  Gold  :  And,  when  the 
Dutch  dill  perfiiled  in  their  defign,  the  natives 
role,  and  fell  upon  the  woikmcn,  wounding  fome, 
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and  making  prifoners  of  others.  \Vher<"upon  the  Cil  ap- 
Hollanders  complained  to  the  King  of  Commany  , 

of  the  hoftility  •,  and  receiving  no  fatisfadion  from 
him,  marched  a  party  of  Soldiers  into  his  country, 
in  order  to  compel  the  Commariians  to  relinquiih 
their  mines,  and  acquiefee  in  their  being  wrought  by 
the  Dutch  ;  but  they  were  fo  warmly  received  by 
the  natives,  that  they  were  glad  to  retreat  to  their 
fort :  And  the  Commanians,  juftly  refenting  this 
attack  of  the  Hollanders,  entered  into  a  confede¬ 
racy  with  the  Englilh,  in  order  to  defend  their 
country,  and  particularly  the  Gold  mines,  againft 
any  future  invafion :  For,  it  feems,  the  Commani¬ 
ans  had  given  the  Englilli  leave  to  ere6l  a  fort  in 
their  country,  about  a  mile  from  the  Dutch  fort 
(which  the  Hollanders  complain  was  a  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  projeds  they  had  formed  :)  And,  as 
the  Englilh  had  reafon  to  believe  their  good  allies 
would  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  depriving  them 
of  this  fortrefs,  in  order  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the 
Gold  mines,  they  very  readily  confented  to  come 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Commanians  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  defence.  However,  I  perceive  the  Englilh 
concerned  themfelves  no  otherwife  in  the  war,  than 
by  influencing  fome  other  Negroe  powers  to  join 
the  King  of  Commany.  The  Dutch  alfo  advanced 
five  thoufand  pounds,  as  appears  from  their  own 
relation ;  with  which  they  hired  two  Negroe  na¬ 
tions  to  affift  them  in  fubduing  the  Commanians, 
not  doubting  but  they  Ihould  meet  with  the  fame 
fuccefs  their  countrymen  had  done  in  the  year 
1687,  when  they  gained  feveral  vidories  over  the 
Commanians,  and  obliged  them  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
terms  as  the  Hollanders  were  pleafed  to  impofe  up¬ 
on  them  j  but,  the  Dutch  Governor  very  impru¬ 
dently  threatning  feveral  other  nations  at  the  fame 
time,  they  united  againft  the  Hollanders  and  their 
allies,  and  gave  them  one  of  the  greateft  defeats 
that  ever  was  known  in  that  country  •,  fcarce  any 
of  the  allies  of  the  Dutch  efcaping  alive  out  of  the 
field  :  However,  the  Hollanders  did  not  yet  defift 
from  their  projed  j  bur,  finding  means  to  corrupt 
fome  other  Negroe  powers,  and  prevail  on  them  to 
join  them,  they  engaged  in  a  fecond  battle,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  fecond  memorable  overthrow.  And  nov^, 
finding  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  fubdue  the  Com¬ 
manians,  and  difpoffefs  the  Englilh  of  their  fort,  they 
thought  fit  to  drop  their  defign  of  monopolizing 
thofe  golden  mountains,  and  itrike  up  a  peace  v/ith 
the  natives. 

The  Religion  of  the  Guinea  Negroes  Ihall  be  Religion 
confidered  in  the  next  place  :  And,  it  feenis,  they  of  Whi- 
generally  acknowledge  one  fupreme  almighty  Be- 
ing,  that  created  the  univerfe ;  and  yet  pay  him 
no  manner  of  worlhip  or  adoration,  never  praying 
to  him,  or  giving  him  thanks  for  any  thing  they 
enjoy.  They  believe  he  is  too  far  exalted  above 
them,  to  take  any  notice  of  poor  mortals  ;  and 
therefore  pray  and  facrifice  to  a  multitude  of  infe¬ 
rior  deities  i  of  which  they  have  fome  in  com¬ 
mon  to  whole  nations  :  And  yet  every  man  has  a 
god  or  mpre  of  his  own  chufing.  Next  to  the  be¬ 
ing  of  God,  no  principle  feems  to  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  entertained  in  this  and  other  nations  of  the 
world,  than  that  God  is  too  great  to  be  approached 
and  addreffed  to  by  men,  and  has  left  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  to  inferior  deities,  that  are  ready 
to  hear  and  anfwer  their  prayers.  The  chief  deity  A  Serpent 
of  the  Fidaians,  a  confiderable  kingdom  of  Guinea, 
is  a  Serpent  of  a  particular  fpecies,  whofe  bite  is 
not  mortal ;  and  is  fo  well  ufed  by  his  votaries,  that 
he  fcarce  ever  attempts  to  hurt  them.  They  ad- 
drefs  tbemf^ilves  to  th^s  animal  on  the  rnoft  impor¬ 
tant 
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C  H  A  P.  tant  occafions  *,  as  for  feafonable  weather,  the  pre- 
^  fervation  of  their  Hate,  or  whatever  elfe  concerns 
'  tlie  publick  welfare.  They  have  alfo  a  grand  temple 
erefted  in  Fida,  dedicated  to  this  ferpent ;  and  a 
lefler  in  almoH  every  village,  with  Prieitand  Prieft- 
efles  to  officiate  in  them.  The  King  annually  makes 
prefents  and  offerings  to  the  great  temple,  confift- 
ing  of  gold,  cattle,  pieces  of  ffik,  and  all  manner  of 
meat,  drink,  fruits,  and  European  merchandize,  to 
obtain  a  plentiful  harveft,  and  the  profperity  of  his 
kingdom  ;  and,  if  they  apprehend  any  calamity 
like  to  befall  them,  thefe  offerings  are  frequently  re¬ 
peated. 

The  Ser-  In  this  temple,  ’tis  faid,  they  always  keep  a  fer- 
pent’s  pent,  of  a  monftrous  fize,  worffiipping  the  creature 
temple,  jn'perfon,  and  not  in  effigy  :  And  formerly,  the 
King  ufed  to  go  on  pilgrimage  with  his  whole  Court, 
annually,  to  adore  this  ferpent ;  but,  of  late,  de¬ 
putes  a  certain  number  of  his  wives  to  perform  this 
acff  of  devotion  in  his  ftead.  Once  every  year  it  is 
pretended,  that  the  virgins,  and  young  women  of 
the  country,  are  feized  by  this  fpecies  of  ferpents, 
and  work’d  up  to  a  kind  of  religious  frenzy:  Where¬ 
upon  they  are  carried  to  the  ferpents  temples  in  the 
refpedlive  villages,  and  obliged  to  remain  there  for 
a  certain  time,  till  they  return  to  their  fcnfes.  Thefe 
are  ufually  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  place,  who  thereupon  make  prefents  to 
the  Priefts  andPriefteffes  j  but  my  author  looks  upon 
the  whole  to  be  a  pious  fraud  to  get  a  little  money 
out  of  the  people  :  And,  it  feems,  if  any  one  refu- 
fes  his  wife  or  daughter  to  go  to  this  idol  temple, 
when  they  pretend  to  be  thus  inlpired,  he  does  not 
only  incur  the  reputation  of  a  prophane  perfon,  and 
an  enemy  to  their  religion,  but  is  in  danger  of 
being  ruined  by  the  influence  and  fuggeftions  of  the 
Priefls  :  And  that  they  may  be  fupported  by  the 
Government  in  their  pretenfions,  the  King,  it  feems, 
is  allow’d  to  fhare  the  profits  which  the  Priefts  gain 
by  this  pretended  infpiration  of  the  females,  who, 
when  they  are  difmifs’d  from  the  ferpent’s  temple, 
are  required  not  to  divulge  what  has  happened  to 
them  there,  under  the  fevereft  penalties ;  but  this 
feems  to  be  needlefs,  becaufe  the  women  are  fond  of 
going  to  thefe  temples  on  fuch  occafions,  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  greater  liberties  there,  than  they  could 
at  home.  To  confirm  which,  Bosman  relates, 
that  one  of  the  natives  of  his  acquaintance,  having 
a  wife  that  pretended  to  be  feized  with  this  religious 
frenzy,  humour’d  her  in  it,  and  offered  to  condudt 
her  to  the  ferpent’s  temple  ;  but,  inftead  of  it,  con¬ 
vey’d  her  to  the  houfe  of  a  European  Fadlor,  and 
gave  her  to  underftand,  that  he  would  certainly  fell 
her  for  a  flave,  if  ffie  did  not  immediately  lay  afide 
her  mafk,  and  return  to  her  wits  :  Whereupon  Ihe 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  begged  his  pardon,  promif- 
ing  never  to  trouble  him  with  thefe  humours  any 
more,  if  he  would  forgive  her  *,  which  he  readily 
granted,  on  her  promifing  fhe  would  never  divulge 
what  had  happened  to  herPrieft ;  and  thus  (fays  my 
author)  he  faved  the  trouble  and  expence  of  fending 
her  to  that  religious  mad-houfe  :  But,  had  the  mat¬ 
ter  been  difcover’d,  the  man  would  infallibly  have 
been  ruined.  Another  Negroe,  of  the  Gold-coaft, 
who  married  a  wife  at  Whidah,  laying  her  in  irons 
for  pretending  to  counterfeit  a  religious  frenzy,  was 
aftually  poifon’d  by  the  Priefts,  when  our  author  was 
there,  according  to  his  apprehenfions  at  leaft  ;  the 
man  vifibly  declining  in  his  health  thereupon,  of 
.  which  he  could  give  no  other  account.  But  this 
feems  to  be  only  a  conjefture  of  Bosman’s,  who 
'  appears  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  Priefts  of  all  re¬ 
ligions,  and  to  every  thing  that  had  any  relation  to 


religion  ;  for  his  inference  is,  “  From  hence  you 
“  may  obferve,  that,  throughout  the  world,  it  is  ve- 
“  ry  dangerous  to  difoblige  Ecclefiafticks  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Priefts  of  his  own  church :  And,  indeed, 
few  Dutchmen  have  any  other  god,  but  their  gain  ; 
at  leaft  they  generally  make  their  fpiritual  concerns 
fubfervient  to  their  fecular  interefts,  witnefs  their  re¬ 
nouncing  their  Chriftianity  at  Japan,  for  a  liberty  to 
trade  there,  exclufive  of  all  other  Chriftian  nations. 
Certain  it  is,  the  Japanefe  will  fuffer  no  other  Chrif¬ 
tian,  Proteftant,  or  Papift,  to  trade  with  them  at 
this  day  :  And,  as  the  Dutch  know  themfelves  to 
have  been  charged  with  this  fcandalous  piece  of  hy- 
pocrify  for  many  years,  and  have  never  endeavour’d 
to  clear  themfelves  of  it,  the  world  now  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  cannot :  I  wifti  they  would,  if 
they  are  innocent,  take  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
the  charge,  that  I  might  do  them  juftice ;  for  I 
would  not  be  inftrumental  in  conveying  down  fuch 
an  afperfion  on  a  whole  nation  to  pofterity,  if  I  did 
not  think  there  were  too  good  grounds  to  believe  it. 
But  to  return  to  the  Fidaians :  Such  is  the  reverence 
they  bear  to  thefe  ador’d  ferpents,  that,  ffiould  any 
perfon  hurt  one  of  them,  or  but  touch  him  with  a 
ftick,  our  author  affures  us,  he  would  be  condemn’d 
to  the  flames  :  He  fays,  the Engliffi,  when  they  firft; 
traded  thither,  being  ignorant  that  thefe  ferpents 
were  worffiipp’d  by  the  natives,  killed  one  of  them 
they  found  in  their  houfe  and  that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  rofe  in  arms  thereupon,  pull’d  them  in  pieces, 
and  burnt  their  merchandize  and  all  their  effedls  ; 
but  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  give  entire  credit  to  the 
fa6l,  fince  our  author  informs  us,  it  was  an  oldftory  i 
and  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  by  any  other  writer. 
But  Bosman  relates,  that,  when  he  was  at  Fida,  a 
Negroe,  who  was  a  foreigner,  only  took  one  of 
thefe  fnakes  gently  on  a  ftick,  and  carried  the  crea¬ 
ture  out  of  his  houfe  without  hurting  it :  Where¬ 
upon  the  natives  ofFidafet  up  their  great  howl,  as 
they  ufually  do  in  cafe  of  a  fire,  immediately  alarm¬ 
ed  the  whole  city  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  King  of  Fida,  being  made  fenfible  of  the 
ftranger’s  ignorance,  faved  his  life. 

The  fame  writer  affures  us,  that,  in  hot  weather, 
thefe  ferpents  creep  out  of  their  holes,  into  their 
houfes,  by  half  dozens,  laying  themfelves  upon  their 
chairs,  benches  and  tables,  and  even  getting  into 
their  beds  when  they  are  afleep  ;  and  they  have  no 
way  of  gettmg  rid  of  the  vermin,  but  by  calling  the 
natives  to  their  affiftance,  who  will  gently  take  them 
up  in  their  hands,  and  carry  them  out  of  doors.  The 
more  venomous  ferpents,  it  feems, frequently  attack 
thefe  deified  fnakes,  and  would  be  too  hard  for  them, 
on  account  of  their  ftrength  and  fuperior  venom  ; 
but,  the  whole  country  ufually  rifing  when  they  fee 
the  ador’d  animal  attack’d  by  man  or  beaft,  he  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  conquer,  if  the  battle  happens  in  view  of 
any  of  his  votaries.  The  largeft  fize  of  thefe  adored 
ferpents  are  about  two  yards  long,  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  man’s  arm,  and  adorn’d  with  white,  brown,  and 
yellow  ftreaks.  They  are  great  devourers  of  Rats  ; 
but,  if  a  fnake  of  this  fize  feizes  one,  his  throat  is 
fo  narrow,  that  it  is  an  hour  before  he  gets  the  Rat 
through  into  his  belly. 

Such  is  the  veneration  of  this  people  for  thefe 
crawling,  and  to  us  terrible  animals,  that  they  will 
not  hear  any  thing  fpoken  in  derifion  of  them,  ftop- 
ping  their  ears,  and  running  away,  if  any  Euro¬ 
pean  pretends  to  laugh  at  their  fuperftitious  reve¬ 
rence  for  them.  Bosman  relates,  that  a  Hog  hap¬ 
pening  to  devour  one  of  thefe  fnakes,  a  proclama¬ 
tion  was  immediately  iffued  for  deftroying  all  the 
Hogs  in  the  country,  and  abundance  of  them 
3  were 
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C  H  A  P.  were  flaughter’d  on  the  occafion  ;  but,  at  the  in- 
^ •  ,  Itance  of  fome  of  their  rich  owners,  and  fome  pre- 
^  '  fents  made  to  the  King,  the  fevere  decree  was  re¬ 

vok’d  :  But  Bos  MAN  affures  us,  that  fo  many 
were  flaughter’d,  that  Hog’s-flefh  became  very  dear 
while  he  was  there. 

Lofty  The  next  things  the  Fidaians  pay  divine  honours 
trees  ador-  are  fine  lofty  trees  and  groves.  To  thefe  they 
^  ’  ^ippJy  in  their  ficknefs,  or  any  private  misfortune  ; 
and  I  ought  to  have  taken  notice,  that  all  the  fer- 
pents  temples  are  in  fome  grove,  or  under  fome 
Spreading  tree. 

The  Sea  is  another  of  their  principal  gods,  to 
whom  they  facrifice  when  the  winds  and  waves  are 
fo  tempeftuous,  that  no  foreign  merchants^'can  vi- 
fit  their  coaft  which  ufually  happens  in  July 
and  Augufl,  and  fometimes  in  other  months  : 
Then  they  throw  in  all  manner  of  goods,  meat, 
drink,  and  cloathing,  to  appeafe  the  enraged  ele¬ 
ment. 

But,  befides  thefe  publick  objedls  of  adoration, 
every  man  has  a  numerous  fet  of  gods,  of  his  own 
chufing,  at  Fida.  Every  thing  they  meet  with  on 
going  abroad,  animate  or  inanimate,  they  introduce 
intO'  the  number,  after  it  has  undergone  the  follow¬ 
ing  trial ;  They  pray  to  it  for  fomething  they  ftand 
in  need  of ;  and,  if  they  obtain  their  defire  by  any 
means,  they  afcribe  their  fuccefi  to  the  influence  of 
this  new  god  ;  but  if  they  are  difappointed,  they 
conclude  that  it  cannot  or  will  not  help  them,  and 
treat  it  with  contempt,  addrelfing  to  it  no  more  : 
Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  are 
faid  to  pray  very  zealoufly  to  the  image  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  which  they  carry  about  them  ;  but,  if 
he  does  not  anfwer  their  expedlations,  they  beat 
the  image  unmercifully,  and  drag  it  through  every 
kennel  by  way  of  revenge.  But  to  return  : 

Both  Prieft  and  PrieftelTes  have  an  uncommon  re- 
fpedb  Ihewn  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Fida  or  Whi- 
dah  :  Their  perfons,  and  all  that  belong  to  them, 
are  held  facred  and  inviolable  ;  and  tho’  the  wives  of 
other  men  are  little  better  than  flaves  to  their  huf- 
bands,  the  hufband  of  a  Prieftefs  is  obliged  to  be  all 
obedience  at  his  peril:  Both  the  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  Government  would  refent  his  aflliming  any 
authority  over  fuch  a  wife  •,  which  makes  the  na¬ 
tives  very  cautious  of  marrying  a  Prieftefs.  Nor 
would  they  ever  confent,  that  their  wives  fhould 
be  admitted  into  the  order  of  priefthood,  if  they 
could  help  it.  For,  as  I  apprehend  it,  there  is  a 
certain  tribe  amongft  them,  who  are  Priefts  and 
Prieftefles  by  inheritance  ;  but  then  there  are  others 
admitted  by  that  tribe  into  this  order  upon  fpecial 
occafions. 

They  have  imperfedb  and  confus’d  notions  of 
Heaven  and  a  future  State ;  and  fome  of  them  men¬ 
tion  a  local  Hell  for  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked, 
but  feem  to  regard  it  as  little  as  Chriftians  do. 
Thus,  having  enquired  into  the  religion  of  the  Fi¬ 
daians,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  opinions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Gold -coaft  in  this  article,  where  our  au¬ 
thor  refided  many  years. 

Flere  the  people  alfo  believe  in  one  fupreme,  al- 
of  the  Ne-  mighty  Being  *,  but  look  upon  him  to  be  too  much 
Se  Gold-  them,  to  regard  their  affairs  ;  and  therefore 

coall.  addrefs  their  prayers  upon  all  occafions  to  fome  in- 
feriour  deities  or  demi-gods,  as  the  Greeks  ufually 
did  of  old  :  Some  of  them  believe,  that  both 
black  and  white  men  were  created  by  the  fupreme  • 
God  at  the  fame  time  :  while  others  afcribe  the 
creation  to  a  great  fpider  they  call  Ananfie.  Eve¬ 
ry  thing  relating  to  religion  they  denominate  Fe¬ 
tiche,  as  has  been  obferved  already  *,  but  to  the 
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idol  of  their  hearts,  or  favourite  god j  they  give  CHAR 
the  title  of  Boffam,  and  to  this  god  the  beloved  wife 
is  always  dedicated. 

Every  Prieft,  or  Feticheer,  have  a  different  god, 
to  whom  the  people  under  his  care  apply  on  publick 
occafions  or  common  calamities.  When  they  are 
debating  on  war  and  peace,  they  bring  facrifices, 
and  confult  the  god  by  their  Prieft,  who  fometimes 
performs  the  ceremony  alone,  and  returns  an  an¬ 
fwer  to  thofe  who  come  to  enquire  of  him  ;  at  other 
times  he  confults  the  idol  in  their  prefence  ;  from 
whom  however  they  expedl  no  vocal  anfwer ;  but 
the  Prieft  throws  up  fome  nuts  or  fmall  pieces  of 
leather,  and,  as  they  fall  nearer  or  further  from 
each  other,  he  foretells  good  or  bad  fuccefs  to  the 
undertaking.  They  take  every  folemn  oath  alfo 
before  an  idol,  drinking  a  draught  after  it,  and 
praying  that  their  god  may  ftrike  them  dead,  or  the 
liquor  may  burft  them,  if  they  do  not  perform  their 
engagements,  or  if  the  thing  be  not  true  which  they 
atteft  :  However,  it  feems,  the  Prieft  has  power  to 
abfolve  them  from  thefe  oaths:  To  prevent  which, 
upon  great  occafions  they  make  the  Prieft  fwear, 
that  he  will  not  abfolve  the  party,  or  difpenfe  with 
his  oath,  requiring  the  moft  dreadful  imprecations 
from  the  Prieft  to  confirm  it :  And  the  Negroes 
believe  that  whoever  drinks  the  dreadful  cup  with 
fuch  imprecations,  and  afterwards  breaks  it,  will  in¬ 
fallibly  burft  or  die  foon  after. 

When  the  weather  is  unfeafonable,  either  excefflve 
wet  or  dry,  the  whole  town,  or  country,  confult 
their  Prieft  how  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  may  be 
appeas’d ;  and  he  generally  advifes  them  to  offer  cer¬ 
tain  facrifices,  which  is  readily  camply’d  v/ith  :  And 
every  village  has  a  facred  grove. fet  apart,  where  the 
facrifices  are  kill’d,  and  divine  worfliip  perform’d  ; 
and  thefe  they  will  not  fuffer  to  be  profaned  or  cut 
down  upon  any  occafion.  But,  befides  the  idol  that 
belongs  to  the  Prieft,  every  perfon  has  his  particular 
houfhold-god,  before  which  he  conftantly  performs 
his  devotions  on  the  day  of,  the  week  he  was  born : 

This  they  call  their  Boffum,  as  they  do  the  day  itfelf, 
and  drink  no  wine  or  ftrong  liquor  on  that  day  be¬ 
fore  fun-fet  :  They  are  alfo  then  habited  in  white, 
or  their  fkins  colour’d  with  a  whitifti  earth  or  paint. 

There  is  another  day  of  the  week  alfo  fet  apart  for 
divine  worfliip ;  when  the  Poor  facrifice  Poultry,  and 
the  Rich  a  Sheep,  to  their  god,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  Prieft,  which  is  eaten  by  the  man  and  his 
friends  •,  but  the  guts  and  inwards,  boil’d  in  the 
blood,  is  reckon’d  the  moft  delicious  morfel  here,  as 
well  as  in  Caffraria:  And  there  are  few  families  in 
Guinea,  but  what  are  obliged,  by  ancient  cuftom 
(which  they  think  themfelves  religioufly  bound  to 
perform)  to  abftain  from  certain  kinds  of  meat ; 
fome  from  the  flefli  of  Goats,  others  from  that  of 
Hogs,  and  a  third  perhaps  from  tame  white  Fowls; 
and  their  refpedtive  children  and  pofterity  never  de¬ 
viate  from  the  rules  prefcribed  by  their  anceftors : 

Among  which,  at  Acra  on  the  Gold- coaft,  circum- 
cifion  is  one  ;  but,  from  whence  they  received  it, 
or  how  long  they  have  ufed  this  rite,  none  amongft 
them  know  ;  nor  is  it  ufed  by  any  other  nation  of 
Guinea. 

What  notion  they  have  of  the  deities  they  wor¬ 
fliip  is  uncertain,  any  further  than  that  they  look  up¬ 
on  them  as  beings  vefted  with  great  power,  and 
that  carefully  obferve  their  behaviour,  and  reward 
and  punifli  them  in  this  life  according  to  their  deme¬ 
rits:  They  have  not  any  great  expectations,  or  dread 
of  futurity,  ’tis  faid ;  the  rewards  they  expedt,  are  a 
multitude:  of  wives  and  flaves,  health  and  wealth,  and 
other  profperous  circumftances  in  this  world ;  And 
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CHAP,  the  punifliments  they  apprehend,  arc  a  deprivation 
,  of  thefe.  The  greatell  calamity  that  can  befall  them, 
what  they  dread  moft,  is  death :  Murder,  adul¬ 
tery  and  theft,  according  to  my  author,  are  venial 
crimes,  and  may  be  attoned  for  with  Gold,  &c. 
But  their  eating  forbidden  meats,  and  drinking  pro¬ 
hibited  liquors,  and  a  negledt  of  their  holidays,  they 
think  can  never  be  pardoned,  but'  will  (with  delibe¬ 
rate  and  wilful  perjury)  be  punilhed  with  death. 
Moft  of  them,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  believe 
little  of  future  rewards  and  punifliments  ;  tho*  they 
feem  generally  to  agree,  that  the  fouls  of  good  men 
furvive  after  death  i  and  fome  few  of  them  talk  of  a 
Paradife  not  unlike  the  Elyfian  fields,  whither  good 
fpirits  are  fent ;  that  is,  fuch  as  have  kept  their  ho¬ 
lidays,  inviolably  abftained  from  forbidden  meats, 
and  obferved  their  oaths :  And  thofe  that  have  been 
deficient  in  any  of  thefe  particulars  are  drown’d  in  a 
certain  river,  and  a  period  put  to  their  exiftence  ; 
but  fcarce  any  of  them  feem  to  have  any  notion 
of  a  wicked  man’s  being  punilhed  eternally.  Thofe 
that  have,  are  fuppofed  to  have  learnt  it  from  the 
Chriftians,  with  whom  they  have  converfed  up¬ 
wards  of  200  years :  And  there  are  thofe,  that  ima¬ 
gine  their  fouls,  after  death,  pafs  into  the  bodies  of 
white  men,  and  undergo  almoft  an  unlimited  tranf- 
migration. 

Tho’  all  the  Negroes  worlhip  fome  creature  or 
other,  yet  they  have  not  all  idols  or  images  in 
their  houfes  -,  and  fome  of  the  natives  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  inland  country,  ’tis  faid,  worfhip  a  living 
man,  as  the  Tartars  near  China  do  *,  of  whom  they 
relate  ten  thoufand  miracles,  and  believe  he  dooms 
them  to  happinefs  or  mifery  after  death,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  deferts  :  They  are  charged  alfo  with 
worlhipping  the  Devil,  and  keeping  a  folemn  fe- 
ftival,  of  eight  days  continuance,  annually  to  his 
honour.  But  Bosman  is  of  opinion  this  is  a  mif- 
take ;  he  acknowledges  indeed  they  hold  fuch  a  fe- 
ftival  but,  he  fays,  it  is  in  order  to  drive  the  De¬ 
vil  out  of  their  country. 

Seven  days  are  fpent  in  feafting,  finging  and 
dancing,  and  great  liberties  are  taken  with  impunity 
at  that  time  ;  They  lampoon  their  fuperiors,  and 
make  ballads  on  them,  committing  all  manner  of 
extravagancies*,  and, on  the  eighth  day  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  hunt  the  Devil  out  of  every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  with  horrid  cries  and  howling,  throwing  dirt 
and  ftones  after  him  *,  and,  when  they  have  conti¬ 
nued  the  frolick  as  long  as  they  fee  fit,  they  return 
home,  where  they  find  the  good  woman  employ’d  in 
cleaning  and  fcouring  all  their  pots,  pans  and  utenfils, 
and  purifying  them  from  all  uncleannefs  they  might 
have  contraded  by  Satan’s  refiding  amongft  them. 
They  have  no  other  annual  feftivals  but  this,  and 
another  after  harveft,  when  they  facrifice  to  their 
gods  for  affording  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  As 
to  their  weekly  fabbath,  fome  keep  it  on  a  Tuefday, 
and  others  on  a  Friday,  when  no  perfon  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  a  filhing ;  but  they  don’t  feem  very  fcru- 
pulous  as  to  other  kinds  of  work.  However,  they 
all  abftain  from  Wine  on  their  refpedive  fabbaths, 
and  facrifice  fomething  to  their  gods  on  that  day. 

They  certainly  believe,  that  their  fouls  furvive  af¬ 
ter  death  *,  not  only  becaufe  fome  of  the  gods  they 
worlhip  are  thought  to  have  been  once  great  and 
virtuous  perfons  upon  earth,,  but  by  the  numerous 
ftories  they  entertain  the  Europeans  with  of  appari¬ 
tions  or  fpirits :  Nay,  they  feem  to  believe  fpedres 
and  apparitions  more  firmly  than  any  article  of  their 
religion,  terrifying  themfelves  and  others  with  an 
apprehenfion  of  being  difturbed  by  them.  Never 
any  perfon  dies,  efpecially  if  he  be  a  man  of  figure, 
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but  they  believe  he  appears  for  feveral  nights  about  CHAP, 
the  place  where  he  died  *,  which  does  not  confift  at 
all  with  the  notion  fome  have  given  us  of  them, 
that  they  believe  the  foul  dies  with  the  body  :  Nay^ 
they  afcribe  a  great  power  to  fuch  unimbodied  fpi¬ 
rits  ;  of  which  Bosman  gives  the  following  in- 
ftance.  He  fays,  one  of  their  Kings  happening  to 
be  killed,  who  was  a  profeffed  enemy  to  the  Dutch, 
and  the  chief  Fadlor  of  the  Hollanders  fort  dying 
fome  few  days  after,  they  concluded  he  had  been 
fnatch’d  away  by  their  deceafed  King,  who  had  a 
power  of  punifhing  him  in  the  other  world,  tho* 
he  could  notfubduc  the  Dutch  while  he  was  in  this 
mortal  ftate.  They  feem  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  in  magick  or  witchcraft,  or  fomething  like  it, 
endeavouring  to  revenge  themfelves  on  their  ene¬ 
mies  by  charms  and  fpells,  which  they  hire  a  Prieft 
to  life,  believing  his  curfes  will  have  the  defir’d 
effedt :  They  apply  to  him  alfo  for  the  difeovery  of 
ftolen  goods,  which  he  pretends  to  help  them  to  by 
the  aid  of  good  or  bad  fpirits,  but  which  of  them 
our  author  don’t  inform  us  ;  only  obferves,  that 
their  Priefts  aff  in  a  triple  capacity,  viz.  as  Prophets, 
Conjurers  and  Phyficians  *,  and,  when  medicine  does 
not  anfwer  their  expedlations,  they  have  recourfe  to 
facrifices  and  charms ;  and  the  people  have  fo  good 
an  opinion  of  them,  that,  if  the  Prieft  does  not  re¬ 
cover  the  patient,  or  fucceed  in  what  he  undertakes, 
they  impute  it  to  fome  defedl:  in  the  facrifice.  or 
themfelves,  or  to  any  thing,  rather  than  the  un- 
Ikilfulnefs  or  inability  of  the  Prieft. 

The  next  particular  I  fhall  enquire  into,  is  the  The  Diet 
Diet  of  the  Negroes  :  And,  itfeems,  they  eat  but  oftheNe- 
poorly  upon  the  Gold-coaft  (at  leaft  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Europeans,)  Millet,  boil’d  to  the  confiftence  of 
bread,  is  their  commori  food,  or  Potatoes,  Yams, 
and  other  roots  in  the  room  of  it,  well  drench’d  in 
Palm  oil  ;  and,  if  to  this  they  add  a  few  boil’d 
herbs  and  ftinking  filh  (for  they  always  let  them 
lie  upon  the  ground  till  they  ftink)  the-  common  I 
people  think  they  live  luxurioufly  that  day  :  Nor 
do  their  fuperiors  eat  better,  only  they  allow  them¬ 
felves  a  greater  quantity  of  filh  and  herbs  than  the 
poor  can  afford.  They  have  a  dilh  alfo  much  ad¬ 
mir’d  by  them,  which  is  a  mixture  of  corn,  paftc 
and  Palm  oil  boil’d  together,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  Malaget,  and  is  in  fome  efteem  with 
the  Dutch,  poffibly  becaufe  it  may  refemble  their 
own  Grout.  They  have  alfo  variety  of  Garden- 
beans  and  Pulfe,  with  Banana’s  and  other  fruits  that 
ferve  them  for  food. 

At  Benin  and  the  Slave-coaft  the  better  fort  of 
people  eat  Beef,  Mutton  and  Fowls ;  and  are  fo  good 
to  their  poor,  ’tis  faid,  that  they  are  always  welcome 
to  their  tables  when  they  want  employment,  and 
cannot  provide  for  themfelves.  They  are  alfo  ex¬ 
tremely  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  being  proud  of  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  character  of  generous'free-heart- 
ed  people.  Dried  filh  and  roots  are  the  principal 
food  of  the  common  people  at  Benin  :  But,  how 
meanly  foever  the  Negroes  live  as  to  eating,  thofe 
near  the  coaft  make  it  up  with  liquor.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  Guinea  coaft  where  they  don’t  drink 
drams  in  the  morning,  and  Palm  wine  in  the  after¬ 
noon  *,  and  their  Chiefs  of  the  towns,  or  petty  Kings, 
as  the  Dutch  call  them,  will  meet  the  meaneft  of 
their  fubjefls  in  the  market-place  of  an  evening, 
and,  forming  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  drink  to  a 
very  great  excefs,  being  attended  by  their  women 
at  the  fame  time,  who  are  no  lefs  addidled  to  drink¬ 
ing  than  the  men,  and  their  converfation  is  ufually 
as  fmuttyasthat  of  a  drunken  crew  of  failors,  which 
does  not  at  all  offend  the  modefty  of  the  Negroe 

females. 
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CHAP,  females,  who  maintain  their  ground,  and  fit  drink- 
^  ^ .  ing  and  fmoaking  with  the  men  frequently  till 
morning.  But,  I’m  apt  to  think,  the  Negroes  of 
the  inland  country  are  not  fo  diffolute  a  people  as 
thofe  upon  the  coaft  :  If  foreigners  were  to  make 
an  eftimate  of  the  Englifh,  from  the  people  of  both 
fexes  they  meet  with  in  the  fea-port  towns,  it 
would  not  be  much  to  our  advantage.  But,  be- 
fides  Wine,  they  have  a  fort  of  Beer  made  of  Mil¬ 
let,  fome  of  it  very  ftrong  ;  few  of  .them  drink 
Water,  it  being  efteemed  very  unwholefome  here: 
And  they  have  alfo  the  milk  of  young  Cocoa-nuts, 
which  is  an  exceeding  cooling  and  refrefhing  li¬ 
quor  ;  but,  as  for  Cow’s  milk,  I  perceive  they  ne¬ 
ver  drink  of  it. 

Difeafes  of  Notwithftanding  this  country  is  found  fo  unhealth- 
theNe-  European  conftitutions,  the  natives  have  but 

groes.  very  few  diftempers:  The  Small-pox  is  the  moft 
fatal  to  them  of  any.  This,  indeed,  fweeps  them 
away  like  the  Plague,  as  it  generally  does  all  other 
people  in  warm  climates :  And  Worms  are  an  epi¬ 
demical  diftemper ;  not  fuch  as  afflidl  our  people  in 
their  ftomachs  and  bowels,  but  a  fpecies  that  are 
found  between  the  fldn  and  the  flefh,  and  give  the 
patient  inexpreflible  torment  till  they  are  drawn 
out ;  and  this  is  an  operation  that  lafts  for  a  month, 
and  more  fometimes. 

As  fopn  as  the  head  of  the  Worm  has  broken 
thro’  the  tumour,  and  is  come  a  little  way  of  itfelf, 
they  draw  it  further,  winding  it  about  a  Hick  a 
little  at  a  time  y  and,  when  they  find  it  come  hard, 
they  defift,  for  fear  of  breaking  it;  and  then  try  at  it 
again  another  day,  and  fo  on  till  they  have  got  it 
quite  out,  and  then  the  patient  is  at  eafe  :  Bur,  if 
the -Worm  breaks,  he  endures  a  great  deal  of  pain; 
for  the  Worm  either  rots  in  the  flefh,  or  breaks  out 
at  another  place  :  Some  of  the  Negroes  have  9  or 
^  10  of  thefe  worms  in  them  at  once,  and  the  Eu¬ 

ropeans  are  not  entirely  free  from  them.  Thefe 
Worms  are  a  yard  long,  and  fometimes  as  much 
more  :  Nor  is  this  the  diftemper  of  Guinea  only, 
our  people,  as  well  as  the  natives,  are  afflided 
with  it  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  A  greedy  ravenous 
Appetite  is  alfo  reckoned  among  the  difeafes  of 
the  Guinea  Negroes,  which  proceeds,  as  fome  ima¬ 
gine,  from  drinking  Palm  wine  to  excefs.  The 
Venereal  diftemper  is  alfo  fatal  to  many  of  them, 
having  yet  no  methods  of  cure  ;  and  few  of  them 
efcape  it  amidft  fuch  numbers  of  common  wo¬ 
men,  who  make  a  trade  of  letting  themfelves  out. 
Wounds  in  the  wars  of  Mars  are  no  lefs  danger¬ 
ous  than  thofe  of  Venus,  efpecially  if  there  be 
any  fhattered  bones  ;  for  they  can  cure  nothing 
but  ordinary  fiefti-wounds,  which  they  do  by  apply¬ 
ing  pulteftes  of  fome  falutary  herbs  to  them.  But 
tho’  the  Negroes  are  generally  healthful,  they  fel- 
dom  live  to  a  great  age  ;  one  of  fifty  is  efteem’d  an 
old  man  in  this  country.  As  to  the  remedies  for 
thefe,  and  other  difeafes,  travellers  relate,  that  they 
ufe  green  herbs  in  moft  cafes  :  But  what  herbs  thole 
.  are,  they  have  not  yet  inform’d  us,  poftibly  few 
Botanifts  have  made  the  voyage,  it  being  generally 
Difeafes  fo  fatal  to  Europeans.  I  proceed  therefore  to  enquire 
of  the  Eu-  into  the  diftempers Europeansare  principally  afflided 
with  on  the  Guinea  coaft,  and  the  reafons  ufually 
given  for  their  ill  ftate  of  health  here.  The  diftem¬ 
pers  Europeans  are  moft  fubjed  to,  are  Fevers,  Dy- 
fenteries,  and  the  Colick.  Bosman  aferibes  them 
to  the  exceftive  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  coldnefs  of 
the  night,  the  Europeans  not  being  ufed  to  fuch  fud- 
den  changes.  Another  reafon  he  afiigns,  is  the  thick 
{linking  fogs,  that  arife  from  the  valleys  between 
the  hills,  and  from  the  falt-marlhes  near  the  fea,  and 


at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  where  their  fadories  are  C  H  A  P. 
ufually  fituated :  Nor  does  the  {linking  fifli,  which  ' 
the  natives  lay  to  rot  upon  the  ihore,  contribute  a 
little  to  infed  the  air,  he  thinks :  And  it  is  a  matter 
of  fad  not  to  be  contefted,  that  few  arrive  here,  but 
are  immediately  feized  with  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of 
which  abundance  die.  But  he  aferibes  this,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  want  of  good  kitchen  phyfick 
and  good  medicines ;  and  tho’  a  great  many  haften 
their  own  deaths  by  intemperate  living,  yet  the  moft: 
regular  men  are  frequently  carried  oft' :  Indeed  the 
Portuguefe,  who  come  from  a  warmer  climate,  and 
are  ufed  to  another  fort  of  diet  than  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  have  their  healths  on  all  the  coaft  of  Africa 
almoft  as  well  as  the  natives;  and  therefore  dlfcove- 
ries  in  thofe  warm  latitudes  feem  much  properer 
for  them,  than  for  the  more  northern  nations.  But, 
among  other  caui'es  that  Bosman  affigns  for  the  ill 
health  of  the  Europeans,  is  the  plague  of  Flies  ; 
fuch  fwarms  of  Gnats  or  Mufkeeto’s  are  perpetually 
buzzing  about  and  flinging  them,  fo  that  they  can 
get  no  reft  night  or  day :  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  all 
countries  that  are  hot  and  moift.  Thefe  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  infedls  are  perpetually  feafting  upon  the 
blood  and  flefh  of  thofe  that  come  amongft  them ; 
and,  as  they  feem  to  delight  moft  in  that  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  fo  their  flings  are  attended  with  worfe  ebnfe- 
quences,  than  when  they  attack  a  native  :  For  the 
firft  are  fo  fwelled  up  at  their  arrival,  that  they  can 
fcarce  be  known  by  their  friends  ;  whereas  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  the  country, 
feel  no  fuch  eftedls  from  their  bite  or  fling.  It  is 
obferved  alfo,  that  warm  woody  countries,  that  are 
not  cleared,  and  where  the  winds  have  not  a  free 
paflage,  are  much  the  worft.. 

I  fliall,  in  the  next  place,  enquire  into  their  Mar-  Marria- 
riage-ceremonies,  and  the  condition  of  their  women 
and  children :  And,  I  find,  the  lover  or  his  friends 
contradl  with  the  father  of  the  virgin,  and  that  fre¬ 
quently  before  the  girl  is  capable  of  making  any 
choice  ;  fo  that  if  matrimony  confift  in  the  mutual 
confent  of  the  parties,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  here. 

The  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  make  the 
bargain  when  they  are  children,  and  no  fon  or 
daughter  ever  pretends  to  difpute  the  authority 
of  the  father  in  this  matter,  when  they  grow  up. 

As  foon  as  the  bride  is  deem’d  capable  of  mar¬ 
riage-joys,  fhe  is  taken  home  by  the  hufband, 
without  any  other  fortune  to  recommend  her,  than 
her  native  charms  :  For  the  hufband,  it  feems, 
prefen ts  her  with  her  very  deaths  and  ornaments, 
of  whieh  he  takes  a  particular  account,  becaufe,  if 
fhe  mifbehaves  herfelf,  fhe  is  ftripped  of  them, 
and  return’d  naked  to  her  friends ;  but,  if  the  man 
divorces  her  without  any  fault  of  hers,  fhe  carries 
off"  her  wedding  deaths  and  jewels.  There  is  an 
entertainment  for  the  friends  and  relations  when 
the  wife  is  taken  home,  and  fhe  is  fuftered  to  drefs 
and  live  at  her  eafe  for  fome  few  days  ;  but  then 
fhe  is  forced  to  work  amongft  the  reft  of  his  wives, 
to  dig,  plant,  and  fow  the  ground  ;  for  the  men 
leave  the  hufbandry,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of  the 
houfe,  entirely  to  the  women  ;  and  there  feems 
to  be  very  little  difference  between  their  wives  and 
flaves  in  this  refpedl :  Therefore  no  man  ftands  up¬ 
on  quality  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  ;  for,  as  he  de- 
figns  to  ufe  her  as  a  drudge,  he  will  as  foon  take  the 
daughter  of  the  meaneftman,as  of  one  of  their  chiefs. 

Thofe  that  live  the  eafieft  amongft  them,  are  the 
wives  of  the  Merchants,  the  dealers  in  Wine,  and 
the  Fifhermen,  who  have  no  lands  to  manure  ;  for 
thefe  do  fomething  towards  bringingin  a  livelihood, 
and  providing  for  their  families ;  Whereas  the  men 
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C  H  A  P.  of  ellates  make  their  wives  manure  and  cultivate 
^  them  j  and  the  more  wives  they  have,  the  greater 

'  ^is  their  (lock  of  Corn,  Rice  and  Plants,  which 

makes  them  multiply  their  wives  as  faft  as  they 
can  ;  tho’  thofe  on  the  Gold  coaft,  my  author  fays, 
are  limited  to  twenty ;  yet,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Whidah,  they  take  fome  hundreds,  and  the  King 
feveral  thoufands,  who  are  no  more  exempted  from 
hufbandry  and  other  drudgeries,  than  thofe  of  pri¬ 
vate  men,  except  fome  few  of  his  favourites.  They 
have  alfo  one  wife  they  call  their  Bolfum,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  their  houfhold-god,  who  is  exempted  from 
working,  and  enjoys  many  other  privileges  in  the 
life-time  of  her  hulband  •,  but  fome  fay,  it  is  ex¬ 
pelled  fte  Ihould  follow  her  lord  into  the  other 
world,  when  he  makes  his  exit,  as  is  expedled  al¬ 
fo  from  fome  Indian  wives  but  this  does  not  feem 
to  be  much  pradlifed  of  late :  The  Bolfum  is  ufu-  . 
ally  fome  young  beautiful  Have,  purchafed  with  a 
defign  of  dedicating  her  to  his  god,  and  with  whom 
he  feems  under  fome  obligation  of  fpending  his 
time  on  the  night  of  his  birth-day,  and  of  the  o- 
ther  day  of  the  week  appropriated  to  the  fervice 
of  their  gods.  There  is  alio  another  wife,  to  whom 
the  affairs  of  the  houfe  are  entrufted,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  reft  is  committed,  who  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  labour  :  And  thefe  two  the  Negroes 
are  very  jealous  of,  and  endeavour  to  keep  to  them- 
felves  •,  but,  for  the  reft,  they  are  not  fo  much  con¬ 
cern’d  :  The  common  people  will  wink  at  their  be- 
ftowing  their  favours  on  other  men  j  and,  indeed, 
promote  their  own  dilhonour,  provided  they  can 
get  money  by  it :  They  will,  ’tis  faid,  contrive 
with  their  wives  how  to  draw  young  fellows  into 
the  fnare,  for  the  fake  of  the  damages  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to,  when  another  invades  their  property ;  for 
the  meaneft  man  does  not  recover  lefs  than  five  or 
fix  pounds  fterling,  if  he  can  prove  the  offence  •,  and 
they  generally  find  means  to  have  fome  evidence  of 
the  fad,  befides  the  wife’s :  For,  if  the  man  will  take 
a  folemn  oath  that  he  is  innocent,  and  there  can 
be  no  witnefs  againft  him  but  the  wife  (as  I  under- 
ftand  Bosman)  he  cannot  be  convided. 

Defcentof  Upon  the  Gold  coaft,  the  man  and  his  wife  have 
eftates.  not  a  community  of  goods,  ’tis  faid  •,  but  thofe  the 
man  leaves,  go  to  his  eldeft  brother  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  j  and  thofe  of  the  women  to  her  eldeft  bro¬ 
ther  and  his  ifllie :  Their  refpedive  children  do  not 
inherit  the  goods  of  either  father  or  mother.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  father  be  a  fovereign  Prince,  or  Lord 
of  any  town  or  country,  the  eldeft  fon  fucceeds  his 
father  in  thefe  commands,  tho’  he  has  nothing  of 
his  effeds,  but  his  arms  j  and  at  Whidah,  and  o- 
ther  parts  of  Guinea,  the  eldeft  fon  fucceeds  to  his 
father’s  eftate  and  effeds,  as  well  as  in  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  lordfiiips  he  held :  And  tho’  the  Ne¬ 
groes  life  their  concubines  and  female-flaves  fre¬ 
quently,  as  well  as  their  wives  by  contrad  *,  yet 
are  their  children  illegitimate,  and  flaves  to  the 
heir,  if  he  does  not  enfranchife.  them  before  his 
death.  The  multitude  of  wives,  concubines  and 
flaves  thefe  people  keep,  is  for  the  ftate  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
profit  of  them :  Here,  as  well  as  in  India,  a  man 
is  efteem’d  according  to  the  number  of  women 
and  flaves  he  keeps  to  run  before  him,  and  to  fing 
and  dance,  and  divert  him  when  he  appears  in  pub- 
lick.  But  there  is  one  inconvenience  in  a  man’s 
having  a  large  family,  and  numerous  dependance, 
in  Guinea ;  that  he  is  anfwerable  for  all  the  mif- 
chief  and  damage  they  do  any  one,  and  obliged 
to  make  it  good  :  Nor  do  the  people  here  wait, 
till  they  can  have  juftice  done  them  in  courts  of 
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law  ■,  but,  where  a  man’s  flave  has  done  them  any  CHAP, 
injury,  they  immediately  make  reprifals  on  the 
mafter  •,  and  this  is  frequently  the  occafion  of  wars 
among  the  different  tribes,  who  ufually  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  their  feveral  friends  and  relations,  as  has 
been  hinted  already. 

The  Negroes  of  the  inland  country  are  much 
more  jealous  of  their  honour,  than  thofe  upon  the 
coaft :  If  any  one  is  familiar  with  their  wives,  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  Jiis  ruin  will  fatisfy  them  :  If  the  of¬ 
fender  be  a  flave,  his  death  muft  attone  for  the 
crime,  in  which  he  ufually  undergoes  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  torture ;  and  his  mafter  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
confiderable  fine  befides.  The  woman  alfo  pays 
for  her  wantonnefs  with  the  forfeit  of  her  life,  un- 
lefs  her  relations  will  redeem  her  with  a  fwinging 
fine  •,  and  where  fhe  has  committed  the  crime 
with  a  flave,  no  money  will  purchafe  her  peace  : 

She  is  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  the  maf¬ 
ter  of  the  flave  obliged  to  pay  the  hufband  very 
confiderable  damages :  There  have  been  inftances 
of  thofe  who  have  been  obliged  to  pay  two  or 
three  thoufand  pounds  for  the  offence  of  a  flave, 
where  a  Prince  or  Great  man  is  injur’d  ;  and  thefe 
ufually  affemble  their  fubjedls  and  dependants, 
and  do  themfelves  juftice,  as  in  other  cafes,  en¬ 
gaging  the  whole  country  in  the  quarrel.  But, 
if  the  man  goes  aft  ray,  the  wife  has  no  red  refs, 
file  muft  not  murmur  whenever  he  ranges ;  which 
feems  a  little  unjuft,  becaufe  the  cuftom  of  the 
country  allows  a  man  women  in  abundaned  of  his 
own  :  Whereas  twenty  or  thirty  females,  perhaps  a 
great  many  more,  (hare  but  one  man  amongft  them. 

They  feem  to  have  a  great  regard  to  their  wo¬ 
men  when  they  are  with  child,  and  make  facrilices 
and  offerings  to  their  gods  when  a  woman  is  firft 
found  pregnant.  At  the  birth  of  the  child  the 
Prieft  is  fent  for,  who  binds  up  the  head,  puts  on 
fome  rings  and  fpells  to  proted  the  infant  againft 
enchantments,  and  performs  fome  religious  cere¬ 
monies  upon  the  occafion,  as  our  Europeans  appre¬ 
hend  at  lead  :  And  there  are  two  names  beftowed 
upon  it,  viz.  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  is 
born,  the  grandfather’s  name  if  a  boy,  and  the 
grandmother’s  if  a  girl ;  and,  as  they  grow  up, 
they  gain  a  third  by  their  employment,  or  fome 
great  aflion  they  perform  ;  as  the  .  killing  a  wild  • 
beaft,  fignalizing  themfelves  in  the  wars,  and  the 
like.  In  fome  places  they  circumcife  their  chil¬ 
dren  •,  but  this  is  not  perform’d  ’till  they  are  five 
or  fix  years  of  age,  or  more.  They  alfo  imitate 
the  Jews,  in  obliging  their  women  to  live  feparate- 
ly  from  them  at  certain  times ;  and  are  fo  fevere 
upon  them  in  fome  parts  of  Guinea,  that  they  make 
it  a  forfeiture  of  their  liberties  to  come  into  any 
man’s  houfe  in  fuch  circumftances. 

The  women  that  are  unmarried,  ’tis  faid,  take 
very  great  liberties,  which  is  no  reproach  to  them 
upon  this  coaft,  neither  does  it  hinder  their  getting 
hufbands  •,  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  the 
inferior  people  :  And,  as  thefe  fell  their  favours  as 
dear  as  they  can,  Bosman  relates,  there  are  others 
purchafed  by  every  townlhip  almoft,  to  fupply  the 
neceffities  of  unmarried  men ;  and  that  thefe  are 
obliged  to  admit  of  the  men’s  company,  whether 
flaves  or  others,  for  the  value  of  a  farthing ;  That 
thefe  women  have  huts  by  the  way-ficles,  where 
they  entertain  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  become  their 
gallants :  That  they  generally  get  an  ill  difeafe  by 
their  converfing  with  fuch  numbers  of  men,  and 
become  the  moft  miferable  objedls  in  the  world  ; 
none  thinking  it  worth  while  to  take  any  care  of 
their  cure,  or  to  relieve  their  wants,  tho’  thefe  crea¬ 
tures 
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CHAP,  tures  are  mightily  carefled  while  they  are  in  their 
^  '  bloom  :  and  the  Dutch  tell  us,  that,  when  they 
would  bring  any  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  their 
terms,  they  feize  thefe  ladies  of  pleafure,  and  carry 
them  to  their  forts,  being  alTured  the  natives  will 
fubmit  to  any  thing  to  obtain  their  liberty.  Bos- 
M  A  N  adds,  that  people  here  look  upon  it  as  an  aft 
of  charity  to  purchafe  fjch  young  female-flaves,  to 
relieve  the  neceffities  of  the  publick  and  that  the 
rich  Negroe  women  frequently  leave  fome  legacies 
of  this  kind  when  they  die  ;  which  brings  me  to 
treat  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Guinea  Negroes,  on 
the  death  of  their  relations,  and  the  folemnity  of 
their  funerals. 

When  a  perfon  of  any  figure  dies,  his  wives, 
his  relations,  flaves,  and  dependants,  immediately 
fet  up  a  difmal  howl :  His  wives  fhave  their  heads, 
cloath  fuch  parts  of  their  bodies  with  rags,  as  are 
ufually  cloathed,  and,  for  the  reft,  colour  their  black 
fleins  with  a  white  paint  or  clay,  running  about  the 
ftreets,  and  bev/ailing  themfelves  like  fo  many  di- 
ftrafted  creatures  ;  and  this  they  repeat  feveral  days 
fucceflively  :  And,  it  feems,  the  people  of  Guinea 
fcarce  look  upon  death  to  be  natural  *,  but  that  it  is 
always  a  punifhment  inflifted  on  them  by  their 
gods,  for  fome  notorious  offences.  The  Prieft 
therefore  being  fent  for,  a  very  ftrift  enquiry  is 
made  into  the  life  of  the  deceafed  ;  as.  Whether  he 
was  ever  perjured  ?  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  eating 
prohibited  meats  ?  Whether  he  obferved  their  fab- 
baths  and  holidays,  or  the  like  ?  Bosman  fays,  the 
deceafed  is  carried  about  upon  men’s  ftioulders, 
while,  the  Prieft  puts  thefe  queftions  to  him  ;  and, 
by  fome  circumftances  in  the  pofition  of  the  body, 
or  its  inclining  one  way  or  other  when  the  Prieft 
puts  the  qneftion  to  him,  he  conjeftures  the  caufe 
of  his  death,  and  communicates  it  to  his  relations. 
There  is  ftill  another  way  they  ufually  imagine  he 
may  have  been  taken  off;  and  that  is,  by  the 
charms  Or  fpells  of  his  enemies :  And  accordingly, 
if  any  of  his  enemies  have  been  fufpefted  of  prac- 
tifing  magick,  they  make  no  fcruple  of  charging 
him  with  the  death  of  their  friend,  and  perhaps 
endeavour  to  revenge  it. 

While  the  corpfe  remains  unburied,  all  the  rela¬ 
tions,  friends,  and  neighbours,  attend  it,  and  join 
in  the  lamentations  of  the  family  :  It  is  cuftomary 
alfo  to  bring  prefents  with  them  of  gold,  linnen, 
good  liquor,  fruits,  and  other  eatables,  which  feems 
the  more  reafonable,  fince  they  are  entertained  by 
the  heir  all  the  time  of  their  ftay.  At  length  the 
corpfe  being  richly  habited,  is  put  into  a  coffin, 
with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold,  coral,  and 
other  valuable  effefts,  fuitable  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  deceafed  :  He  is  carried  to  the  burying- 
place,  preceded  by  great  numbers  of  mulketeers, 
who  fire  their  guns  all  the  way,  and  the  reft  of  the 
people  follow  the  corpfe,  making  the  air  ring  with 
their  lamentations,  but  obferve  no  manner  of  order 
in  the  proceffion. 

So  foon  as  the  corpfe  is  interred,  moft  of  the  com¬ 
pany  return  to  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  which  is 
now  no  longer  a  place  of  mourning  ;  for  here  they 
drink  and  feaft  for  feveral  days  fucceffively,  congra¬ 
tulating  the  heir  probably  on  his  coming  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  eftate. 

Slaves  fa-  When  a  King  is  buried,  Bosman  affures  us,  fe- 
the  death'  veral  of  his  Haves  are  facrificed,  in  order  to  ferve  him 
of  a  King.  Other  world  -,  as  are  his  Boffums,  or  wives, 

dedicated  to  his  gods  -,  which  is  another  manifeft 
proof,  that  the  Negroes  believe  the  foul  furvives 
the  body,  and  that  men  have  much  the  fame  necef¬ 
fities,  and  enjoy  the  like  ftations  in  the  other  world, 
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as  they  did  in  this ;  Though  the  latter  part  of  this  CHAP, 
notion  is  very  different  from  the  Chriftian’s  belief,  ,  , 

who  make  the  virtuous  only  to  be  entitled  to  a 
place  in  Paradife  :  But  what  is  ftill  more  to  be  la^ 
mented,  than  the  putting  thefe  miferable  wretches 
to  death,  is  the  pain  they  endure  in  the  execution. 

They  pierce  and  cut  them,  as  in  fport,  for  feveral 
hours  :  Bosman  fays,  he  .faw  eleven  put  to  death 
in  this  manner  *,  and  amongft  them,  one  who  had 
endured  a  moft  exquifite  torture,  was  delivered  to  a 
little  child  to  cut  off  his  head,  which  he  was  an  hour 
in  doing  with  a  heavy  broad  fword  hecould  hardly  lift. 

Inftead  of  a  tomb,  the  Negroes  ufually  burld  a 
houfe,  or  plant  a  garden  over  the  grave  *,  and,  at 
Axim,  they  fet  images  of  clay  upon  it,  which  they 
waHi  and  clean  every  year  on  the  anniverfary  of  the 
funeral,  when  the  expence  is  as  great,  as  at  the 
time  the  perfon  was  buried. 

They  are  not  lefs  defirous  of  being  interred 
among  their  anceftors,  than  the  people  of  Europe  ; 
and,  when  they  die  at  too  great  a  diftance  from 
home  to  be  removed  thither,  their  relations,  how¬ 
ever,  will  bring  home  their  friend’s  head,  and  fome 
of  his  limbs,  particularly  if  he  is  killed  in  a  foreign 
war. 

There  are  fome  other  atticles  that  ftill  remain  to  Language, 
be  fpoke  to,  fuch  as  their  languages,  learning,  mu- 
fick  and  diverfions  ;  but  I  meet  with  little  oil  thefe 
heads.  Bosman  tells  uSj  that  their  language  is  a 
very  difagreeable  brutal  found :  That  though  the 
Europeans  have  often  endeavoured  to  exprefs  their 
words  in.  writing,  they  have  never  been  able  to  do 
it :  From  whence  I  am  apt  to  infer,  it  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Plottentots,  who  expreft 
themfelves,in  many  inftances,  by  inarticulate  founds, 
which  travellers  compare  to  the  noife  of  Turkey-, 
cocks  :  However,  of  this  fort  of  language,  it  feems, 
there  are  many' different  dialefts,  fo  different  from 
each  other,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  miles,  there 
are  fix  or  fevCn  feveral  people  upon  the  Gold  coaft 
that  don’t  underftand  one  another,  according  to  the 
fame  writer :  And,  as  for  learning,  where  there  is 
neither  reading  or  writing,  and  they  know  nothing 
of  the  dead  languages,  or  even  of  the  modern  of 
any  country  but  their  own,  nothing  of  that  kind  can 
be  expefted  from  them :  They  are  perfeftly  igno¬ 
rant  when  their  country  was  firft  peopled,  and  from 
what  nation  they  derive  their  original ;  but  feem  to 
have  a,  pretty  general  tradition,  that  both  Black  and 
White  men  were  created  fo  at  firft  by  God,  and  do 
not  aferibe  their  dark  complexions  to  the  heat  of 
the  Sun,  or  to  any  accident  or  circumftance  in  their 
fituation.  To  which  fome  add  another  tradition, 

(viz.)  that  God,  foon  after  the  creation,  gave  them 
the  choice  of  wifdom  or  wealth  ;  and  that  their  an¬ 
ceftors  chofe  the  latter :  Whereupon  God  placed 
them  in  Africa  ;  but  was  fo  angry  with  the  option 
they  made,  that  he  doomed  them  to  be  Haves  to 
the  White  men,  on  whom  he  beftowed  wifdom, 
learning,  arts,  and  fciences,  and  gave  the  Black  the 
treafures  of  Gold  ;  for,  according  to  their  notion, 
learning  is  appropriated  to  the  White  men,  and 
Gold  to  the  Blacks  :  That  there  is  no  Gold  to 
be  had  out  of  their  country,  nor  any  learn¬ 
ing  amongft  thofe  who  inhabit  it.  Bosman 
mentions  a  PopiHi  Prieft,  that  ufed  great  endea¬ 
vours  to  fet  thefe  people  right  in  their  notions, 
and  make  profelytes  of  them  to  Chriftianity  ; 
and,  when  all  his  arguments  proved  ineffeftual, 
threatened  them  with  the  flames  of  hell  for  perfift- 
ing  in  their  fuperftitions  :  To  which  they  only  an- 
fwered,  that  they  ftiould  be  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  their  anceftors,  who  had,  for  time  immemorial, 
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C  H  A  P.  worfliipped  the  fame  gods,  and  obferved  the 
^  ,  fame  cuftoms. 

Their  mufical  inftruments  at  Axim,  Bosman 
informs  us,  are  trumpets,  made  of  Elephants  teeth, 
beared  through,  with  which  they  make  a  loud,  but 
difagreeable  noife  *,  and,  it  feems,  it  is  more  for  the 
honour  of  the  matter,  than  the  mufick,  that  their 
Great  men  have  thefe  inftruments  founded  before 
them.  They  have  alfo  a  kind  of  drum,  made  of 
a  wooden  bowl,  with  a  Sheep’s-lkin  ftretched  over 
it  in  the  form  of  a  kettle-drum,  having  two  wood¬ 
en  hammers  for  drum-fticks  ;  though  fometimes 
they,  play  upon  them  with  their  bare  hands  in  con- 
fort  with  their  trumpets,  which  afford  no  great 
harmony  neither  in  the  opinion  of  any  but  Ne¬ 
groes  ;  nor  is  the  hollow  iron  bell  they  beat  upon 
at  the  fame  time  much  more  agreeable  :  The  leaft 
fhocking  of  any  part  of  their  mufick,  is  an  inftru- 
ment  made  in  the  fhape  of  a  harp,  which  makes  a 
noife  that  may  be  borne  with  patience.  They  have 
alfo  a  great  variety  of  other  drums  and  mufical 
inftruments,  very  entertaining  in  their  opinion  ;  but 
travellers  don’t  think  them  worth  a  defeription. 
They  fing  and  dance,  however,  to  their  mufick, 
fuch  as  it  is ;  and  feem  to  be  as  much  charmed 
with  it,  as  Europeans  are  with  the  beft  voices 
and  inftruments,  and  the  fineft  compofitions  of  the 
Italians. 

Some  tribes  of  the  Negroes  are  mightily  given 
to  gaming,  and  will  flake  all  they  have  upon  the 
event  of  the  game  ;  but  I  don’t  find,  that  they 
play’d  at  any  other  game  than  that  of  Draughts  or 
fomething  like  it,  in  which  they  ufed  large  Beans, 
till  the  Europeans  taught  them  to  play  with  Cards 
and  Dice :  Their  rural  fports  are  either  hunting, 
fhooting,  or  fifhing  j  and  game  is  fo  plentiful  at 
Whidah,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Guinea,  that  a 
man  may  load  himfelf  with  it  in  a  few  hours,  ’tis 
faid  i  but  they  have  no  dogs  to  hunt  or  Ipring  the 
game  for  them,  or  Horfes  to  ride  after  it,  as  with 
us ;  Guns,  Nets,  and  Snares  are  what  they  ufe  on 
thefe  occafions :  But,  in  fifhing,  they  want  no 
tackle  that  the  Europeans  ufe,  as  has  been  related 
already  :  And,  indeed,  fifhing  is  the  principal  em¬ 
ployment,  as  well  as  diverfion,  of  thofe  tribes  that 
lie  near  the  coaft. 

CHAP.  VII. 

^he  trefent  ftate  of  NIGRITIA,  ZAARA, 
and  BILEDULGERID. 

Containing  the  Prefent  State  c/Nigritia  or  Negroe- 
land,  Zaara  or  the  Defart,  and  of  Biledulgerid 
dim  Numidia. 

CHAP.  TWTIGRITIA,  or  Negroeland,  fuppofed  to  re- 
VII.  ceive  its  name  from  the  dark  complexion  of 

the  natives,  or  from  the  river  Niger,  that  runs  thro’ 
the  middle  of  it,  according  to  the  belt  information 
I  can  get  of  the  country,  extends  from  lo  degrees 
to  20  north*,  and,  in  longitude,  about  3000  miles, 
as  Geographers  conjedlure  ;  bounding  it  with  Cape 
Verd,  18  degrees  weft  of  London,  and  carrying  it 
to  the  confines  of  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  or  Abyffinia, 
30  degrees  to  the  eaftward  of  London :  But,  fliould 
it  be  admitted,  that  fome  Europeans  have  gone  up 
the  river  Niger,  and  difeovered  the  country  for  300 
miles,  to  the  eaftward  of  Cape  Verd,  as  they  pre¬ 
tend  i  certain  it  is,  that  all  the  remainder  of  the 
3000  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  that,  is  perfedlly 
unknown  to  the  European  nations,  unlefs  what 
they  have  gathered  from  the  report  of  th«  natives. 


who  are  but  poorly  qualified  to  give  a  defeription  CHAP, 
of  their  country  :  Neither  is  the  language  of  feveral 
of  the  Negroe  nations,  who  come  down  to  the 
moutlis  of  the  river  Niger  to  trade  with  the  Euro- 
pe'^ns,  underftood  by  them,  or  even  by  the  na¬ 
tives  on  the  coaft  j  and  confequently  all  the  de- 
feriptions  we  have  of  the  Negroeland,  above  300 
miles  to  the  weft  ward  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  At- 
lantick  Ocean,  muft  be  imperfe<ft ;  I  doubt  they 
can  fcarce  be  rely’d  on  in  any  one  particular  : 

There  may  be  forty  kingdoms  and  nations  of 
different  people,  for  aught  we  know,  compre¬ 
hended  in  that  vaft  tradl  affigned  to  Negroeland, 
which  our  Geographers  continue  under  that  name, 
for  no  other  reafon,  than  that  they  are  very  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  all  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
Niger. 


This  mighty  river  empties  itfelf  into  the  Atlan-  The  river 
tick  Ocean  by  feveral  mouths  ;  of  which  the  three 
largeft  are,  i .  The  Rio  Grande,  or  Great  River  ; 

2.  The  Gambia;  and,  3.  The  Senegal:  And,  as 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Grande  lies  in  1 1  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  the  Senegal  in  16,  confequently 
it  is  upwards  of  300  miles  between  the  two  moft 
diftant  mouths  of  this  river ;  and  all  the  country 
between,  except  the  rifing  grounds,  are  annu¬ 
ally  overflow’d,  as  the  Delta  in  Egypt  is  by  the 
Nile,  and  much  about  the  fame  time,  the  heads  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger  not  being  very  far  diftant, 
and  the  rains  that  fwell  them  falling  at  the 
fame  time.  The  Portuguefe,  on  the  firft  difeo-  European 
very  of  Cape  Verd,  fixed  feveral  colonies  and  fet-iettle- 
tlcments  on  the  river  Niger ;  of  which  they  ftill 
retain  thofe  of  Catheco  and  Bilfeo,  on  the  river oft^eNi- 
Grande  :  The  Englifti  have,  at  this  day,  two  fet-  ger. 
tiements,  one  on  Charles  ifland,  and  another  on 
James  ifland,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia, 
and  100  miles  farther  north:  The  Frepch  have 
two  fettlements,  one  on  the  fouth,  and  the  other 
on  the  north  of  Cape  Verd,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Senega  or  Senegal,  and  to  the  northward  of 
them,  on  the  river  of  St.  John  :  The  Dutch  alfo 
have  fome  fettlements ;  all  which  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Portuguefe. 

The  chief  Negroe  town,  which  Hiftorians  and  Chief 
Geographers  frequently  make  the  capital  of  a  migh- 
ty  empire,  is  Tombut,  fituate  in  15  degrees  north  jand,^°** 
latitude,  6  degrees  and  a  half  weftward  of  Lon- Tombut. 
don  :  But  I  can’t  learn,  that  this,  or  any  of  their 
towns,  confift  of  any  other  or  better  buildings 
than  our  ordinary  cottages,  having  clay  walls  and 
thatched  roofs.  Such  towns  or  villages  as  thofe, 

’tis  faid,  ftand  pretty  thick  in  that  part  of  the  coun^ 
try  which  the  Europeans  are  acquainted  with  : 

And,  ’tis  thought,  if  their  lands  were  as  well  cul-  Fruitful 
tivated,  they  would  yield  as  good  crops  of  grain,  countiyi 
as  thofe  of  Egypt  do,  which  have  the  like  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  overflow’d  annually  by  the  Nile,  as 
thefe  are  by  the  Niger.  However,  as  it  is,  the 
foil  of  Negroeland  yields  great  plenty  of  Rice 
and  Millet,  Palm-trees,  Cocoa-nuts,  and  other  ' 
fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  with  flefti,  and  fowl ;  Perfons  of 
fo  that  the  natives  live  very  plentifully,  As^^*”^ 
to  their  perfons,  they  are  generally  of  a  good  fta- 
ture,  and  of  hale,  robuft  conftitutions ;  their  com¬ 
plexions  the  deepeft  black  ;  their  hair  black,  fhort, 
and  curled  like  wool ;  their  nofes  flat ;  their  lips 
thick  i  and  fearce  differing  in  any  thing  from  thofe  of 
their  neighbours  in  Guinea  ;  only,  as  they  are  much 
lefs  verfed  in  traffick,  it  is  obferved,  they  are  a  plain-s 
er  honefter  people.  There  are  fome  Mahometans, 
and  a  few  Chriftians,  which  the  Portuguefe  have 
made  profelytes  of,  ’tis,  faid,  upon  the  coaft,  and 
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near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers :  But  all  the  inland 
Negroes  are  ftill  Pagans,  as  thofe  of  Guinea  are ; 
and  probably  their  cuftoms,  rites  and  ceremonies 
not  very  different  from  theirs.  The  European 
nations,  that  are  fettled  on  this  coaft,  deal  with 
the  natives  chiefly  for  (laves  *,  tho*  they  may  fome- 
times  meet  with  Gold,  Elephants  teeth  and  Drugs, 
but  in  no  great  quantities.  Cape  Verd,  which  lieS 
in  1 5  degrees  of  north  latitude,  near  the  river  Se¬ 
nega,  is  the  moft  wefterly  promontory  of  Africa, 
as  has  been  obferved  already,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Verd,  from  the  verdure  of  the  groves  of 
Palm-trees,  and  other  ever-greens  the  Portuguefe 
found  upon  it  at  their  arrival  on  this  coaft. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  land  of  the  Blacks  (for 
the  nations  to  the  northward  are  of  an  olive  co¬ 
lour)  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  opinions  of  the  learned,  concerning  the  reafon 
of  this  dark  complexion  of  the  Negroes. 

It  Was  long  the  opinion  of  the  Chriftians  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  perhaps  of  the  Jews  before  them,  that  all 
men  were  white  till  after  the  Flood  •,  but  that  Ham, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Noah*  was  converted  from  a 
white  man,  to  a  black  man,  by  his  father’s  curling 
him  j  and  that  Africa,  falling  to  the  lot  of  this  fon, 
all  his  pofterity,  who  poffefs’d  this  part  of  the 
world,  have  remained  black  ever  fince. 

But  that  this  curfe  of  Noah’s  was  riot  the  occa- 
fion  of  fuch  a  change  of  complexion  is  pretty  cvb 
dent :  For  firft,  the  pofterity  of  Cham,  or  Ham, 
if  they  poflefs’d  Africa,  are  not  all  black ;  The 
entire  ’northern  coaft,  from  Egypt  to  the  empire 
of  Fez  inclufive,  and  for  feveral  hundred  miles  to 
the  fouthward,  even  as  far  as  the  Tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer,  if  not  further,  are  not  black,  any  more  than 
thofe  who  inhabit  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn. 

2.  The  people,  in  fome  parts  of  Afia,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  peninfula  of  India,  on  this  fide  the 
river  Ganges,  and  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
pofterity  of  Seth,  the  favourite  fon,  are  full  as 
black  within  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  as  any  of  the 
Negroes  in  Africa :  Nor  is  there,  in  the  inland 
country  of  India,  at  a  diftance  from  the  coaft,  a 
fingle  perfem  to  be  founa,  that  is  not  black ;  at 
leaft  I  never  met  with  one,  tho*  I  travelled  loo 
miles  in  that  country,  and  refided  fome  time  in  it. 
It  has  been  reported,  indeed,  that  ther^,  are  no 
Blacks  out  of  Africa ;  but  probably  thofe  writers, 
who  afferted  this,  had  their  information,  from  fuch 
Merchants,  or  Seamen,  as  had  vifited  only  the 
coaft  of  India  i  where,  ’tis  true,  there  is  a  tawny 
mingled  breed ;  but  even  there  the  greateft  num¬ 
bers  of  the  natives  are  black,  who  lie  within  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer :  Indeed  the  Indian  Blacks  have 
not  the  flat  nofes,  and  thick  lips,  or  the  fliort  friz- 
led  hair  of  the  Negroes  :  But  thefe,  I  think,  have 
never  been  reckon’d  part  of  Noah’s  curfe. 

Another  reafon  afTign’d  for  the  blacknefs  of  the 
Negroes,  is  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  their  country 
being  fituated  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  But  nei¬ 
ther  can  this  be  admitted  as  the  foie  reafon  of  it  j 
for  great  part  of  the  continent  of  America  alfo  lies 
within  the  Torrid  Zone  ;  and  yet  there  never  was 
a  black  man  there,  till  the  Europeans  tranfported 
them  thither  from  Africa. 

Others  have  fuggefted,  that  the  people  of  Africa, 
being  of  a  tawny  complexion,  between  black  and 
white  originally,  and  not  able  to  make  themfclves 
as  white  as  their  northern  neighbours,  took  great 
pains  to  make  themfclves  black,  as  a  more  defirable 
colour  than  the  olive  :  That  they  accordingly  rub¬ 
bed  over  their  boches  with  oil  or  greafe,  mixed  with 


foot*  or  fome  other  black  ingreilient  i  and  thereby  C  H  A 
contributed  to  render  their  complexions  darker 
than  they  Were  originally ;  and  that  the  women 
afterwards,  feeing  nothing  elfe  but  black  men, 
brought  black  children  into  the  world  :  And  thefe 
ftrengthen  their  opinions  by  fome  very  notable 
faffs.  It  is  obferVed  by  all  travellers,  that  the  Ne¬ 
gros  greafe  or  anoint  themfclves,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  continually  from  the  hour  they  are  born  j  and 
that  many  of  them  mix  black  ingredients  with  the 
ointment;  That  the  Caffries  and  HottCntos,  be¬ 
yond  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Who  are  not  naturally 
of  fo  dark  a  complexion  as  the  Negroes  nearer  the 
Line,  do  aftually  darken  their  Ikins  pretty  much* 
by  rubbing  them  with  fat  and  foot. 

Others  obferve,  that  not  only  the  complexions, 
but  the  very  features,  hair,  make  and  ftature  of 
people  differ,  as  the  country  and  climate  differs, 
wherein  they  were  fcvera’ly  born And  as  to  the 
Negroes  in  particular,  their  hair,  their  lips  and 
nofes,  are  not  at  all  like  thofe  of  Afia  or  Europe* 
or  even  thofe  who  live  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

The  Scythians,  of  old,  and  the  Tartars  and  Lap¬ 
landers,  at  prefent,  are  of  a  Very  different  make 
from  the  people  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe 
or  Afia:  The  Tartars  are  remarkable  for  their 
olive  complexions,  fquat  make,  flat  faces,  and  lit¬ 
tle  eyes  fet  deep  in  their  heads.  In  fome  countries 
the  people  are  tall,  in  others  fliort  j  and  not  onl/ 
the  perfons,  but  the  very  genius  and  temper  of 
men  differ,  as  the  foil  and  climate  differ  where  they 
were  born.  The  Spaniard  is  grave  and  fedate, 
mighty  flow  and  circumfped  in  his  aflions ;  while 
the  French  are  gay  and  airy,  perpetually  dancing 
and  finging :  And  this  difference,  no  doubt,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  foil  and  fituation  of  the  refpeftive 
countries ;  for,  tranfplant  any  people  from  one 
country  to  another,  they  will  alter  or  degenerate 
into  the  lame  kind  of  men,  in  a  few  generations* 
as  the  former  inhabitants  were.  If  the  Spaniards 
and  French  were  to  change  countries,  they  would, 
in  a  few  generations,  alter  their  perfons  and  hu¬ 
mours  ;  the  French  would  be  Spaniards,  and  the 
Spaniards  French. 

Does  not  every  body  fee  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  French  and  the  Englifh,  when  the 
French  firft  came  over  hither  ?  And  yet,  in  two 
or  three  generations,  ’tis  impoffible  to  diftinguifh 
the  one  from  the  other.  And  fo  I  take  it  to  be 
in  complexion,  as  well  as  in  features  and  in  hu¬ 
mours  :  Blacks,  in  a  few  generations,  would  be¬ 
come  white,  if  brought  over  hither  *  and  poflibly 
White  men  might  become  black,  or  very  near  it, 
if  they  were  planted  a  few  generations  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  efpecially  if  pains  were  taken  to  make 
them  fo,  by  rubbing  their  children  with  greafe 
and  foot  from  the  time  they  were  born,  as  th^ 
Africans  do. 

To  fum  up  all :  The  Sun,  no  doubt,  goes  a  great 
way  towards  the  darkening  the  complexion  of  the 
people  that  inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone  j  but  then  the 
foil  they  live  upon,  the  pains  they  take  to  make 
their  children  ftill  blacker,  and  their  women  con- 
verfing  altogether,  or  chiefly  with  Black  men, 
every  one  of  thefe  may  contribute  fometlyng  to¬ 
wards  making  them  fo  exceeding  black ;  for  the 
Sun  alone,  it  is  certain,  will  not  do  it ;  or  the 
people,  who  live  within  the  Torrid  Zone  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  would  be  equally  black.  And,  as  to  Noah’s 
curling  his  fon  Ham,  it  is  evident,  this  can  be  of 
no  weight ;  for,  as  I  have  obferv’d  already,  great 
part  of  the  people  of  Africa  (the  country  his  pof¬ 
terity  are  fuppofed  to  inherit)  are  not  black :  And 
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C  H  A  P .  the  people  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  who  are  fuppofed 
^  .  to  be  the  defcendants  of  Seth,  the  favourite  fon, 

are  as  black  as  any  of  the  Negroes  of  Africk;  tho’ 
*tis  true,  their  hair  is  long,  and  their  features 
much  more  engaging  than  thofe  of  the  African 
Negroes. 

If  it  be  ftill  doubted,  whether  the  alteration  of 
climate  or  foil  will  have  any  effedt  upon  the  fea¬ 
tures  as  Well  as  complexion,  we  may  remember, 
that  the  Turks,  Perfians,  Indians,  and  Chinefe, 
all  come  originally  from  Tartary  (at  leaft  the  fo- 
vereigns  and  governing  parts  of  thofe  empires) ; 
and  yet  they  do  not  at  all  refemble  the  Tartars, 
from  whence  they  defcended,  at  this  day,  but  the 
people  of  thofe  countries  they  refpedlively  poffefs’d 
to  the  fouthward  of  them  which,  I  believe,  will 
be  admitted  to  amount  to  a  demonftration  of  what 
has  been  advanc’d  on  this  head. 

Zaaraand  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  defcription 
Biiedulge-  of  Zaara  and  Biledulgerid,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
”  ■  extend  from  the  Atlantick  Ocean  to  the  eaft,  as  far 
as  Ethiopia  Superior  to  run  all  along  parallel  to 
Nigritia  •,  and  to  lie  between  the  20th  and  28th 
degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  being  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  and  Barba¬ 
ry,  on  the  north  ;  by  Ethiopia,  on  the  eaft  by 
Nigritia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Atlantick  oce¬ 
an^  on  the  weft.  The  north  divifion  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  called  Biledulgerid  in  our  maps,  the  Sailors 
charts  denominate  the  country  of  Gualata  *,  and  to 
the  fouth-divifion,  which  in  our  maps  has  the  name 
of  Zaara,  our  Mariners  give  the  name  of  Arguin, 
from  a  town  that  lies  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
St.  John’s :  However,  it  is  agreed,  that  both  Bi¬ 
ledulgerid  and  Zaara  are  barren  defart  countries  at 
this  day,  with  fcarce  any  towns  in  them ;  for  which 
reafon  I  have  thrown  them  together. 

The  principal  river  is  that  which  the  Portuguefe 
have  given  the  name  of  Dorada  to.  There  are 
fome  few  leffer  ftreams  here,  but  none  of  them 
navigable  ;  and  the  country  is  fo  very  far  from 
being  well  water’d,  that,  when  the  caravans  crofs 
it  from  Morocco  to  Nigritia,  they  do  not  meet 
with  water  in  feveral  days,  and  are  forced  to  load 
one  half  of  their  Camels  with  water  and  provifi- 
ons  for  their  fubfiftance. 

The  na-  What  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  people  of  this 
tives  of  a  country  is,  that  they  are  moft  of  them  tawny  : 
different  xho’  Nigritia  lies  contiguous  to  them,  there  are 
on*^rom*  Negroes  in  it ;  neither  do  the  inhabitants  agree 
the  Ne-  with  the  Negroes  in  their  religon,  manners  or  cu- 
groes.  ftoms.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  defart,  like 
the  Arabs,  Jive  in  tents,  moving  from  place  to 
place,  as  they  can  meet  with  pafture  and  water  for 
their  cattle  ;  and,  like  the  Arabs,  they  live  chief- 
Of  a  dif-  ly,  ’tis  faid,  by  plunder  and  rapine  :  They  are  ge- 
ferentreli-  nerally  Mahometans  i  and  probably  the  defcendants 
gion,&c,  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  over-ran  all  the 

north  of  Africa  in  the  7th  century.  Biledulge¬ 
rid,  that  now  lies  wafte,  and  almoft  uninhabited, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  kingdoms  of  Numidia, 
then  well  peopled  and  fruitful  ;  and  there  are  ftill 
the  ruins  of  ancient  palaces  and  temples  to  be  met 
with  here  but  every  country  is  the  worfe  for 
being  pofiefs’d  by  Mahometans  i  they  neither  re¬ 
gard  building,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.  Thus 
we  find  it  in  Perfia  ;  a  great  part  of  which  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  induftry  of  the  former  inhabitants,  in 
colledling  the  little  rivulets,  and  flowing  of  their 
grounds,  gendered  them  as  fruitful  as  other  foils  j 
whereas  now  great  part  of  the  fame  lands  yield  no¬ 
thing  but  weeds  and  briars  :  And  even  that  fruit¬ 


ful  country  of  Natolia,  or  the  Leffer  Afia,  where  CHAP, 
were  fo  many  flourilhing  towns  and  provinces  an-  , 
ciently,  is  now  become  a  defart.  It  is  true,  all  foils 
are  not  alike  fruitful ;  but  good  hufbands  will  make 
almoft  any  thing  produce  a  crop  by  their  labour 
and  induftry  ;  whereas  the  carelefs  flothful  Turk 
can  fcarce  fubfift  upon  the  richeft  foil  ;  nor  will 
he  trouble  himfelf  to  improve  his  country  by  trade, 
how  advantageoufly  foever  it  is  fituated  ;  but  this 
is  left  in  a  manner  entirely  to  the  Chriftians  and 
Jews  under  their  dominion.  As  we  know  very 
little  more  of  Zaara  and  Biledulgerid,  than  that 
the  country  is  a  defart  ;  and  that  the  few  people 
in  it  live  in  tents,  ranging  perpetually  from  place 
to  place,  and  have  no  fettled  habitation  ;  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  defcription  of  the  empire  of  Morocco. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

‘The  prefent  State  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  ; 

In  which  are  comprehended  the  Kingdoms  or  Pro* 
vinces-  of  Fez,  Morocco,  and  Suz. 


TH  E  empire  of  Morocco  lies  between  2  8  and  CHAP. 

36  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  between 
4  and  9  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  reckoning  situadra 
from  the  meridian  of  London,  being  bounded  by  and  extent 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  river  Ful-  of  the  em- 
via,  which  feparates  it  from  Algiers,  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  Biledulgerid,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  Atlan- 
tick  Ocean,  on  the  weft ;  being  upwards  of  500 
miles  in  length  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  and  about  200  miles  in  breadth.  Some  ex-- 
tend  this  empire  as  far  fouth  as  the  river  Niger,  al¬ 
moft  making  it  upwards  of  1 2000  miles  from  north 
to  fouth  ;  but  all  that  trafl  of  land  from  the  pro-' 
vince  of  Suz  to  Nigritia,  being  only  a  barren  defart 
inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  wander  from  place  to 
place,  and  are  under  no  manner  of  government,  is 
very  improperly  comprehended  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco. 

This  empire,  now  call’d  Morocco  from  a  city  of  Antiently 
that  name  (on  the  north  part  of  it  at  leaft)  was  the  Maunta- 
Mauritania  Tingitana  of  the  Romans,  and  fo  deno- 
minated  from  the  city  ofTingis,  now  Tangier, 
lying  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Streights  of  Gibral-  ' 
tar.  The  country  is  finely  diverfified  with  moun-  pace  of 
tains  and  vaft  extended  plains,  moft  of  them  very  thecoun- 
fruitful,  and  pretty  well  inhabited.  The  principal 
mountains  are  thofe  of  Atlas,  which  lie  almoft  in 
the  form  of  a  crefeent  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Morocco  and  Suz,  and  extend  from  the  kingdom 
of  Algierto  the  Atlantick  ocean.  There  are  not 
many  woods  in  it,  and  thofe  there  are  deftitute  of 
timber. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  river  Suz,  in  the  king-  Rivers 
dom  of  Suz,  at  the  mouth  whereof  ftands  the  city 
SantaCruz;  the  river  Rabata,  at  the  mouth  where- 
of  is  the  piratical  town  of  Sallee  -,  the  river  Ceba, 
at  the  mouth  whereof  lies  the  piratical  town  of 
Mamcra;  the  river  Lecus,  on  which  ftands  the  port- 
town  of  Larrach  :  None  of  thefe  rivers  are  navi¬ 
gable  for  fliips  ;  nor  will  the  ports  at  the  mouths  of 
them  admit  of  large  veffels.  Arzilla,  to  the  north¬ 
wards  of  Larrach,  is  another  inconfiderable  port- 
town  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  are  yet  in  poffeffion  of 
Mafignan  on  the  fame  coaft  to  the  fouthward  : 

There  are  alfo  the  bays  of  Tangier  and  Tetuan  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  fhips  may  ride  during 
fome  winds,  but  are  very  unfafe  in  others  •,  and  the 
Spaniards  are  yet  in  pofleflion  of  Ceuta  over-againft 

Gibraltar, 
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C  H  A  P.  Gibraltar,  and  of  Penon  de  Veloz  further  to  the 
,  eaftward  :  But  in  none  of  thefe  is  there  any  fafe 
harbour. 

Sallee,  a  Sallee,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
piratical  efteemed  the  beft  port  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
hath  :  And,  tho’  this  appears  to  be  a  pretty  good 
harbour  when  a  lliip  is  got  into  it  *,  yet,  at  a  full 
tide,  there  is  not  above  1 2  foot  of  water  ;  and  the 
bar,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  is  feldom  to  be  pafs’d  by 
any  thing  but  boats  and  very  fmall  veflels  :  And 
yet  from  this  place,  and  Mamora,  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  it,  do  the  Pirates  of  this  country  per¬ 
petually  infeft  thefe  feas,  taking  abundance  of  Chri- 
ftians  fhips,  with  their  row-boats  and  fmall  craft, 
with  which  they  board  and  overpower  merchant¬ 
men  that  have  but  few  hands  :  And  even  our  Eaft- 
India-men  and  ftouteft  (hips  are  under  great  appre- 
henftons  when  they  pafs  near  this  coaft  ;  for,  tho’ 
they  have  no  quarrel  with  us,  they  will  feize  and 
carry  in  our  (hips  upon  very  frivolous  pretences, 
particularly  if  they  find  paflTengers  on  board  of  any 
other  nation  they  are  at  war  with. 

The  air  of  The  air  of  this  country  is  generally  temperate, 
thecoun-  efpecially  on  the  mountains,  and  near  the  fea-coafts, 
where  they  oftner  complain  of  cold  than  heat  :  It 
freezes  fometimes  in  the  winter  very  hard,  and  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  cover’d  with  fnow  great 
Seafons.  part  of  the  year.  However,  in  the  valleys,  their 
winter  is  but  (liort  -,  and,  when  it  freezes  in  the 
morning,  the  middle  of  the  day  is  generally  warm. 
It  freezes  hardeft  in  January,  as  with  us  -,  February 
is  more  moderate,  and  the  weather  variable,  chang¬ 
ing  feveral  times  the  fame  day. 

In  March  the  north  and  weft  winds  blow  furi- 
oufly  *,  in  which  month  their  trees  begin  to  bloffom  : 
Towards  the  end  of  April  they  have  ripe  cherries  ; 
in  May,  Figs  *,  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  all 
manner  of  fruit  is  ripe,  except  their  latter  Figs, 
which  are  notripe  till  September.  The  fpring (when 
the  weather  is  very  temperate)  is  reckon’d  to  begin 
the  latter  end  of  February,  and  end  the  latter  end 
of  May :  Then  their  fummer  begins,  and  lafts  to 
the  midle  of  Auguft.  This  is  a  pretty  hot  feafon, 
the  air  all  the  while  wonderful  clear  and  ferene  j 
and  it  is  ufually  very  unhealthful,  if  it  happens  to 
rain  in  the  fummer ;  the  fun  then  is  parching  hot, 
and  occafions  malignant  fevers.  Their  harveft  be¬ 
gins  in  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  lafts  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  j  when  their  winter  begins,  and 
continues  till  the  middle  of  February.  During  this 
time,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  they  have 
hard  gales  of  wind  and  ftorms,  with  fnow,  hail  and 
thunder  *,  and  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  winds  frequent¬ 
ly  blaft  their  fruits  in  the  fpring. 

Their  rainy  weather  begins  in  Oflober,  when 
they  fow  their  lands  upon  the  hills ;  but,  in  their 
valleys,  their  feed-time  does  not  begin  till  Feb- 
ruary. 

Divifion  of  The  empire  of  Morocco  being  divided  into  the 
the  em-  three  grand  provinces  or  kingdoms  of  Fez,  Morocco 
and  Suz  i  I  (hall  give  a  brief  defcription  of  each, 
and  of  the  principal  towns  contained  in  them. 
Province  The  kingdom  of  Fez  is  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
of  Fez.  terranean,  on  the  north  *,  by  the  territories  of  Tan¬ 
gier,  on  the  eaft  •,  by  Morocco,  on  the  fouth;  and 
the  Atlantick  Ocean,  on  the  weft :  The  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  1 .  Fez,  the  metropolis  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  fituated  in  a  plain  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Cebu  or  Fez,  latitude  33,  longitude  4  weft  of  Lon- 
City  of  don.  This  city  is  rather  two  cities  joined,  the  one 
call’d  Old  Fez,  and  the  other  New  Fez.  Old  Fez 
is  fituated  the  loweft,  and  has  a  fmall  river  running 
through  it  :  The  town  is  of  a  round  figure,  and 
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about  three  miles  in  circumference  ;  There  are  be-CH  AP. 
tween  50  and  60  mofques,  or  Mahometan  tern- 
pies,  in  it  :  The  houfes  of  their  Great  men  here, 
as  in  other  places,  contain  feveral  fquares ;  Thofe 
of  the  common  people  are  very  mean,  and  the 
(hops  like  fo  many  pedlars  (falls  :  The  ftreets  nar¬ 
row  and  unpaved,  miferably  dirty  in  winter,  and 
dufty  in  fummer  :  Their  inns,  that  have  been  fo 
much  cry’d  up,  are  built  in  form  of  a  fquare  al- 
fo,  with  lodging-rooms  on  the  infide  :  The  tra¬ 
veller  buys  his  own  provifion,  and  drelTes  it,  and 
has  the  conveniency  of  feeding  his  horfes  and 
cattle  before  the  door  of  his  lodging  in  the  fquare : 

So  that  I  find  they  pretty  much  refemble  the  cara- 
vanfera’s,  or  places  of  refrefliment,  on  the  roads 
in  Perfia  and  Turky. 

The  tov/n  of  Old  Fez  is  defended  by  a  double 
wall,  and  a  caftle  on  each  fide  of  it,  fituated  upon 
an  eminence  -,  but  lies  very  much  expofed,  being 
commanded  by  fome  rifing  grounds  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  Their  beft  defence  lies  in  their  num¬ 
bers,  being  able,  ’tis  faid,  to  arm  forty-thoufand 
men. 

The  new  town  is  feparated  from  the  other  only 
by  a  fmall  river,  and  has  a  double  wall  round  it, 
with  fquare  towers,  like  thofe  of  Old  Fez  :  There 
is  allb  one  tolerable  baftion  on  the  walls  of  the 
new  town,  (aid  to  have  been  built  by  an  Englifh 
Renegado.  This  town  was  defigned  as  a  citadel 
to  command  the  old  town  ;  and  here  the  King  al¬ 
ways  keeps  a  good  body  of  horfe  for  that  end, 
whofe  principal  bufinefsitistocolleft  the  corn  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  lay  it  up  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  for  grinding  *,  of  which  they  have  feveral 
water-mills  on  the  rivers  that  run  by  the  town  : 

Here  are  fome  palaces  of  the  Kings  and  great 
men,  but  run  to  ruin  fince  the  court  removed  to 
Mequinez  ;  and  the  houl'es  of  the  common  people 
have  only  clay,  or  mud  walls  and  thatch’d  roofs. 

The  new  town  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  very  populous :  The  gates  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  make  a  grand  appearance  at  a  diftance; 
but  a  traveller  is  miferably  difappointed  when  he 
comes  into  it,  to  find  little  elfe  but  thatch’d  cot¬ 
tages,  befides  the  mofques,  the  magazines,  and 
fome  few  ruinous  palaces.  However,  Old  Fez  is 
a  town  of  the  greateft  trade  of  any  town  in  the 
empire.  . 

Mequinez,  the  prefent  refidence  of  the  empire  Mequinez. 
of  Morocco,  is  fituated  in  a  delightful  plain,  about 
a  day’s  journey  to  the  weftward  of  Fez,  and  two 
to  the  eaftward  of  Sallee,  on  the  fame  river  that 
Sallee  (lands :  The  palace  and  the  olive  parks  about 
it  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance  at  a  diftance  j 
but  neither  does  Mequinez  anfwer  the  expeftations 
of  the  traveller  when  he  comes  into  it.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  form,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  faid  to  contain  three  hundred  thoufand  fouls : 

The  ftreets,  like  thofe  of  Fez,  are  dirty  in  winter, 
and  dufty  in  fummer,  meanly  built,  and  their  trade(^ 
men  have  ftalls  on  fome  of  the  higheft  ground  in 
•the  town,  where  they  fell  their  goods :  Mequinez 
is  furrounded  by  an  ordinary  wall,  and  parted  by 
a  road  from  the  Negroe  town,  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  King’s  black  troops  (the  cavalry,  on  which 
he  principally  relies)  with  their  families. 

The  palace  lies  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  city,  and 
indeed  is  another  city  interfperfed  with  parks,  fields, 
canals  and  gardens :  In  one  quarter  whereof  is  the 
Haram,  alfign’d  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  King’s 
women  and  their  guard  of  Eunuchs :  A  fecond  con¬ 
tains  the  rooms  of  ftate  and  audience  :  In  a  third 
quarter  are  the  King’s  handicrafts,  workmen  and 
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CHAP,  armoury  :  In  a  fourth  his  guards  are  lodg’d, 
where  are  the  artillery  and  magazines  :  And  in  a 
fifth  the  (tables  :  Every  part  divided  into  large 
fquares  being  in  the  whole  about  three  miles  in 
circumference.  And  here  the  walks  and  pavements 
are  kept  exceeding  neat,  and  the  galleries  frequent¬ 
ly  adorn’d  with  mofaic  work.  Mr.  Blaith- 
wAiT,  wlio  attended  Mr.  Russel,  the  Englifh 
Ambaflador  to  the  Court  of  Morocco  in  the  Year 
1727,  gives  us  an  account  of  that  Minifter’s  au¬ 
dience  at  the  palace  of  Mequinez,  which  affords 
us  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  place  and  people,  as  well 
as  of  their  prince. 

The  re-  He  fays,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  audience, 
ception  of  a  Spaniard,  Alcaide  (Governor)  of  the  Chriftians, 
and  feveral  officers  of  the  palace,  came  to  condudl 
doratMe-the  Ambaffador  to  Court:  That  about  twelve  of 
ouinez.  them  mounted,  and  rode  in  the  following  manner : 
An.  1727.  'phe  Ambaffador,  between  the  Baffaw  who  con- 
du(fl;ed  him  to  Mequinez,  and  the  Baffaw’s  brother, 
preceded  by  twenty  Mufketeers :  The  reft  of  the 
Englilh  gentlemen  accompanied  by  another  of  the 
Baffaw’s  brother,  and  fome  officers  of  the  Court : 
Two  of  the  Ambaffador’s  fervants  in  liveries  on 
horfeback  j  and  after  them,  the  captives  and  the 
Mooriffi  and  Jewiffi  fervants,  who  walk’d  on  foot. 
The  whole  clofed  with  a  guard  of  horfe  belonging 
to  the  Baffaw :  However,  a  drunken  Moor  of  qua¬ 
lity,  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal,  rode  in  amongft 
them,  calling  them  Chriftian  dogs  and  rogues,  pre- 
fenting  his  piece  at  the  Englifh,  and  it  was  with 
fome  difficulty  he  was  perfuaded  to  go  about  his 
bufinefs  :  Nor  was  this  infult  taken  any  notice  of ; 
for,  it  feems,  a  flaming  zeal  for  their  fuperftition 
is  an  attonement  for  almoft  any  crime. 

Being  enter’d  the  firftgate  of  the  palace,  they  all 
alighted,  and  in  the  fquare  within  it  were  found 
thirteen  fine  Horfes  of  the  Emperor’s,  richly  capa- 
rifon’d  and  accoutred,  and  held  by  fo  many  Negroe 
grooms  for  ftate.  Thefe  the  Baffaw  led  them  to 
take  a  view  of.  After  which,  having  pafs’d  through 
two  or  three  fquares  more,  they  came  to  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  apartment  but  in  fuch  a  crowd,  that  it 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  they  arrived 
there.  After  fome  time  they  were  conduced  into 
a  long  gallery  *,  the  floor  and  fides  whereof  were 
covered  with  fmall  tiles,  an  inch  fquare,  of  various 
The  pre-  colours.  Hither  his  Britilh  Majefty’s  prefent  was 
fent  made  brought,  and  fet  out  to  the  beft  advantage  j  con- 
of  ^  cryftal  fconce  with  twelve 

rocco  by  branches  ;  eleven  bales  of  coarfe  cloth,  each  bale 
the  Britifh  containing  three  pieces  j  three  boxes  of  fuperfine 
Court,  cloth,  containing  fifteen  pieces  i  one  box  of  French 
linen,  call’d  Brittanies  ;  two  boxes,  containing  each 
fourteen  loaves  of  double-refin’d  fugar  one  box  of 
China  ware  ;  one  box,  containing  eighteen  pound 
of  tea  ;  one  box,  containing  three  large  China  jars 
of  fweet-meats ;  one  box  of  toys  j  one  box,  with 
brocades,  filver  tabbies,  thread  fattins,  and  gold 
lace  ;  one  cafe,  containing  a  gun  and  a  pair  of  pi- 
ftols  -,  four  chefts  of  Florence  ;  and  one  box,  con¬ 
taining  hollands  and  cambricks. 

Having  waited  here  about  an  hour,  they  were 
conduced  to  an  open  gallery,  which  gave  them  the 
profpedl  of  a  fine  meadow  within  the  palace  •,  over 
the  middle  of  which  there  was  a  terrace  walk  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  thick  fhadcd  with  Vines  fup- 
ported  by  an  arch’d  frame.  Having  pafs’d  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  crowd  ftill  a  great  way  farther,  they  were  at 
,  length  flopp’d,  and  given  to  underftand  the  Empe¬ 
ror  was  in  the  next  room.  Whereupon  the  Baffaw, 
his  brothers,  and  feveral  other  great  officers  imme- 
diaiely  pull’d  off  their  Alhagues  (their  outward 


veils)  or  habits  of  diftindtion,  as  well  as  their  flip-  CHAP, 
pers,  and  each  of  the  Baffaw’s  brothers  took  a  Chi-  ^ 

na  jar  of  fweet-meats,  part  of  the  prefent,  to  carry 
in  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  prefent 
was  carried  in,  and  placed  in  the  Emperor’s  fight, 
before  the  Ambaffador  was  admitted  :  Then  two 
great  doors  were  flung  open,  and  they  faw  his  Ma- 
jefty  fitting  under  a  canopy  in  an  open  gallery  j 
and,  at  his  feet,  his  favourite  brother  Mu  ley 
Amste  D  D  Y,  with  his  Prime  Minifter  Baffa  Em  p- 
SAEL,  a  great  fat  Negroe. 

The  Ambaffador,  being  led  up  to  the  throne, 
pull’d  off  his  hat,  and  made  three  bows ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  deliver’d  the  King  of  Great-Britain’s  letter, 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  into  the  Emperor’s  own 
hand,  and  a  gold  watch  in  another,  he  put  on  his 
hat,  and  made  a  fpeech,  expreffing  the  great  efteem 
his  Mailer  had  for  his  Imperial  Majefty,  condoling 
his  father’s  death,  and  congratulating  the  Emperor’s 
accefrion,which  was  interpreted  (my  author  obferves) 
to  very  little  purpofe  ;for  the  Emperor  was  fb  drunk, 
he  could  fcarce  hold  up  his  head :  However,  it  feems 
he  underftood  fo  much  by  the  fpeech  and  the  pre¬ 
fent,  as  to  be  very  well  pleas’d ;  and  anfwer’d  buono^ 
huonOy  ordering  the  Alcaide  of  the  Chriftians  to  fee 
they  did  not  want  Wine  and  roaft  Pigs  every  day, 
charging  his  Prime  Minifter  to  let  the  Chriftian  Mi¬ 
nifter  (the  Ambaffador)  have  whatever  he  demanded. 

Then  the  Courtiers  proftrated  themfelves  on  their 
faces,  and  crawl’d  upon  their  hands  and  knees  to 
kifs  his  feet :  Soon  after  which,  his  Majefty’s  Eu¬ 
nuchs,  finding  him  much  out  of  order,  carried  him 
away,  and  the  Court  retir’d.  My  author  fays, 
while  the  Ambaffador  waited  to  be  admitted,  there 
was  fuch  a  noife  and  difturbance  among  the  drunken 
Courtiers,  that  he  could  compare  it  to  nothing  elfe, 
but  the  common  fide  of  a  Jail  j  tho’,  at  their  au¬ 
dience,  things  were  a  little  compofed. 

He  adds,  this  Emperor,  MuleyHametDu- 
HEBBY,  was  upwards  of  6  foot  high,  about  50 
years  of  age,  of  a  fierce  countenance,  and  much 
pitted  with  the  fmall-pox ;  his  face  bloated,  and  his 
fore  teeth  out  j  and,  being  a  Malatto  of  a  tawny 
complexion,  made  a  very  indifferent  figure:  It  be¬ 
ing  cold  weather,  he  had  a  black  cloak  over  a  white 
Alhague  or  veil ;  his  turbant  was  a  green  filk  fafh, 
which  hung  carelefly  about  his  head,  and  fhewed  he 
was  drunk.  All  he  had  about  him  worth  admiring 
was  a  fine  feimiter  in  a  gold  fcabbard,  richly  fet 
with  precious  ftones. 

The  Emperor  being  carried  away,  the  confufion  The  Ap- 
among  his  drunken  Courtiers  was  as  great  as  before ;  baffador 
neither  was  there  any  care  taken  to  condudl  the  Am- 
baffador  back  again  to  his  houfe :  They  werepufh’d  fn  gSg 
and  fhov’d  about,  and  in  danger  of  being  trodden  out  of  tlJ 
under  foot ;  and,  inftead  of  being  affifted  by  the  Of-  palace, 
ficers  of  the  Court,  the  gates  were  fhut  againft  them, 
and  extravagant  fums  demanded  for  permiffion  to 
go  through  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  throng 
was  very  great,  and  their  very  buttons  were  cut  off 
their  deaths  before  they  could  get  away,  and  they 
expeded  every  minute  to  be  dripp’d  by  the  mob  : 
However,  by  bribing  the  Porters  very  handfome- 
ly,  they  were  fo  fortunate  at  length  to  cfcape  out  of 
the  palace,  and  get  to  their  houfe.  But  to  return 
to  the  Emperor:  It  was  ufual  with  him,  it  feems.  Some  cha- 
to  drink  with  his  Minifters,  till  he  fell  down  dead  n&ei  of 
drunk  j  and  then  he  was  carried  to  bed  by  his  Eu- 
nuchs  :  And,  when  he  waked  again,  he  was  fure  to™*^* 
give  fome  examples  of  his  cruel  and  fierce  difpofi- 
tion  i  infomuch,  that  his  fervants  fled,  and  dreaded 
to  come  near  him  ;  and  happy  was  the  Minifter 
who  could  make  an  excufe  to  be  abfent. 
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CHAP.  While  the  Englifli  AmbafiTador  was  at  Mequi- 
,  nez,  he  (hot  two  men  that  waited  on  him,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  kill  his  Prime  Minifter  with  his 
ders  feve-  own  hand  :  But  this  Courtier,  keeping  out  of  the 
ral  peo-  ^ay  till  his  fury  was  over,  was  then  taken  into  fa- 
P  vour  again  ;  He  commanded  two  young  Jewifli 
women  to  be  brought  to  his  bed  ;  and,  when  he 
fent  them  home  again,  hearing  that  their  hufbands 
had  prellimed  to  go  to  bed  them,  he  ordered  their 
hufbands  to  be  put  to  death  :  Another  of  his  mif- 
trefifes  difobliging  him,  he  ordered  all  her  teeth  to 
be  drawn  out ;  and,  enquiring  for  her  afterwards, 
and  being  told  fhe  was  not  recovered  from  the  ill- 
nefs  that  operation  had  occafioned,  he  ordered  the 
man’s  teeth,  who  drew  them,  to  be  pulled  out, 
and  fent  her  by  way  of  fatisfadlion.  For  any  tri¬ 
fling  offence,  or  for  his  humour,  would  he  order  a 
man  to  be  tofled,  that  is,  thrown  up  into  the  air 
by  four  lufty  flaves,  as  high  as  they  could,  and 
then  let  fall  again  *,  whereby  fometimes  the  perfon 
was  killed,  and  others  made  cripples  of :  And 
fuch  feafts  as  thefe,  it  feems,  were  his  fport  and 
diverflon.  From  fuch  a  court  as  this,  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  the  Englifh  Ambaffador  haflened  to 
be  difmifled. 

Thede-  The  demands  Mr.  Russel  was  inftrufted  to 
th^Bri^  make  at  the  Court  of  Morocco  were,  To  get  all 
Court.  captives  releafed,  as  had  been  taken  under 

Britifli  colours  :  To  get  reflitution  made  to  fuch 
Merchants,  whofe  fhips  had  been  robbed  by  the 
Sallee  pirates  fince  the  laft  peace  ;  and  to  con¬ 
firm  that  peace  with  the  prefen  t  Emperor.  But 
he  was  foon  given  to  underftand,  that  there  was 
no  reflitution  to  be  expeded  from  this  Court  i 
and,  for  the  captives,  they  did  confent  to  re- 
leafe  about  a  dozen  of  them,  of  which  four 
were  Englifli  :  And  for  thefe  the  Ambaffador 
paid  a  great  deal  more  than  their  ranfom  could 
have  been  valued  at.  The  Prime  Minifter,  the 
favourite  Women,  and  every  Officer  concerned 
in  his  difpatches,  were  bribed  again  and  again  *,  ror 
was  there  a  fervant  about  the  Court,  but  was  per¬ 
petually  begging  fomething  of  him,  under  pretence 
of  fome  good  offices  they  had  done  him :  Howe¬ 
ver,  at  a  vafl  expence,  and  with  abundance  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  following  articles  of  Peace  were  agreed 
on  ;  and  thofe  made  by  Admiral  Stewart  with 
the  fame  Court,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  I. 
were  confirmed. 

Additional  Articles  of  Peace 
and  Commerce, 

.  Between  the  moji  high,  and  moji  renowned  Prince 
George  II.  ly  the  Grace  of  God,  Great- 

Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.  and  the  moft  high  and  glorious,  mighty 
and  right  noble  Prince,  Mu  l  e  y  Ha  met  D  a  - 
HEBBY,  Ben  Muley  Ismael,  Ben  Mu- 
LEY  Zeriph,  Ben  Muley  Aly,  King  and 
Emperor  of  the  kingdoms  ^Fez,  Morocco,  Taffi- 
let,  Suz,  and  all  the  Algarbe,  and  its  territories 
in  Africa,  i3c.  concluded,  agfeed,  and  adjufied  by 
Jo  HN  Russel,  Efp,  on  the  behalf  of  his  Bri- 
tannick  Majefty  j  and  by  his  Excellency  Bajfaw 
Hamet,  Ben  Aly,  Ben  Abdalla,  and 
his  ImperialMajefiy's Admiral e/ Sallee,  Ha  d  ge, 
Abdelcader,  Perez,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

The  A|ti-  “  A  RTICLEI.  That  all  Moors  and  Jews, 
des  of  «  fubjed  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  fhall 
Co^  ^  ”  be  allowed  a  free  traffick,  viz.  to  buy  or  fell  for 
inerce. 


“  thirty  days  in  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  or  ifland  of  CH  A  P. 
“  Minorca,  and  not  to  refide  in  either  place,  but 

to  depart  with  their  effeds,  without  lett  or  mo- ' — 

“  leflation,  to  any  part  of  the  faid  Emperor  of  Mo- 
“  rocco’s  dominions. 

“Article  II.  That  the  King  of  Great-Bri- 
“  tain’s  fubjeds,  refiding  in  Barbary,  lliall  not  be 
“  obliged  to  appear  before  the  Cadi,  or  Juftices  of 
“  the  country  ;  but  only  the  Governor  of  the  place, 

«  and  his  Britannick  Majefty’s  Conful,  are  to  take 
“  cognizance  of,  and  adjuft  the  differences  they 
“  may  have  with  the  natives  of  the  country. 

“  Article  III.  That  the  menial  fervants  of 
“  his  Britannick  Majefly’s  fubjeds,  tho*  natives  of 
“  the  country,  either  Moors  or  Jews,  be  exempt 
“  from  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

“  Article  IV.  That  all  his  Britannick  Ma- 
“  jelly’s  fubjeds,  as  well  paffengers  as  others,  taken 
“  by  any  of  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco’s 
“  Cruifers,  on  board  any  foreign  fhip  or  velTel  what- 
“  ever,  fhall  immediately  be  fet  at  liberty,  and 
“  fent  to  the  city  of  Gibraltar. 

“  Article  V.  That  there  be  permiffion  for 
“  buying  provifions,  and  all  other  neceflaries  for 
“  his  Britannick  Majefty’s  fleet,  or  city  of  Gibral- 
“  tar,  at  any  of  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Moroc- 
“  co’s  fea-ports,  at  the  market-prices  ;  and  the 
“  fame  to  be  Ihipped  off  without  paying  cuflom, 

“  as  has  been  extorted  lately,  contrary  to  the  treaty 
“  of  peace  fubfifting. 

“  Article  VI.  All  other  Articles,  being  fif- 
“  teen  in  number,  concluded,  agreed,  and  adjufted 
“  by  the  honourable  Charles  Steward,  Efq*, 

“  on  the  behalf  of  his  Britannick  Majefty,  and  by 
“  his  Excellency  Bafhaw  Hamet,  Ben  Aly, 

“  Ben  Abdalla,  and  his  Imperial  Majefty’s 
“  Treafurer,  Mr.  Moses  Ben  Hattar,  a 
“  Jew,  on  the  behalf  of  the  faid  King  of  Fez 
“  and  Morocco,  fhall  ftand  good,  and  be  of  the 
“  fame  force,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  moft  high, 

“  and  moft  renown’d  Prince  George  I.  King 
“  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  &c.  (ffi 
“  glorious  memory,  and  the  high  and  glorious, 

“  mighty  and  right  noble  Prince,  Albumazar 
“  Muley  Ismael,  late  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

“  And  it  is  farther  agreed,  that  all  the  Arti- 
“  cles  aforemention’d,  as  well  the  fifteen,  as 
“  thefe  additional  ones,  fhall  in  twenty  days  af- 
“  ter  the  date  hereof,  be  publifh’d  in  the  Ara- 
“  bick  language,  and  affix’d  on  the  gates  of  all 
“  the  fea-port  towns  in  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  do- 
“  minions.” 

Sign’d  and  dated  at  the  Court  of  Mequinez, 
January  14.  1727-8. 

Soon  after  the  figning  this  treaty,  the  Ambafla- 
dor  took  leave  of  the  Court  of  Mequinez,  and  be¬ 
gun  his  journey  for  Tangier  under  a  Moorifh  guard 
commanded  by  officers,  who  had  money  allowed 
them,  by  their  fuperiors,  to  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pences  of  the  journey  j  however,  they  put  it  in 
their  pockets,  made  the  Ambaffador  pay  his  own 
and  their  charges  upon  the  road,  and  yet  forced 
the  country  people  to  furniffi  provifions,  with¬ 
out  allowing  any  thing  for  them:  and,  when 
the  Ambaffador  came  to  Tangier,  he  was  un¬ 
der  apprehenfions  of  being  detain’d  there  by  the 
Baffaw,  under  pretence  of  fome  further  demands : 

But  the  Baffaw,  being  then  treating  with  the 
Governor  of  Gibraltar  for  powder  and  other  war¬ 
like  ftores  he  wanted,  was  fo  good  as  to  permit 
the  Ambaffador  to  embark  for  Gibraltar,  where 

he 
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he  arriv’d  the  7th  of  February  1727-8.  He  had 
been  promis’d  two  fine  Barbary  Horfes,  and  a  Li¬ 
on,  by  the  Court  of  Mequinez  •,  but,  it  feems 
they  never  intended  to  gratify  him  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  unlefs  he  would  have  paid  double  the  price  of 
them,  as  he  did  for  every  thing  elfe :  And  he  was 
very  glad  to  make  his  efcape  from  that  barbarous 
Court  without  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  defcription  of  Mequinez : 
This  city,  as  has  been  obfcrv’d,  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  quarters,  or  rather  is  feveral  cities  united  : 
The  palace  is  a  diftind  town  :  The  quarter  of  the 
Moors  is  another ;  The  Negroe  town  a  third  ; 
and  the  Jews  have  a  quarter  to  themfelves,  in  which 
there  docs  not  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufind  of  them 
'inhabit,  being  allowed  a  Shiek,  or  Governor,  of 
their  own  nation  :  And,  tho’  the  Princes  and  Great 
men  infult  them  fometimes,  yet  the  Government 
take  a  particular  care  of  their  protection  ;  for,  when 
Mr.  Russel  was  there,  five  Moors  were  crucified 
for  murdering  a  Jew  and  indeed  they  are  fo  ufe- 
ful  here,  that  the  Goverment  cannot  do  without 
them.  All  money  affairs,  and  all  foreign  trade, 

•  are  negotiated  and  carried  on  in  this  country  by 
the  Jews ;  their  principal  employment  at  Mequi¬ 
nez,  is  working  in  Gold  and  Silver,  changing  of 
money,  and  lending  it  upon  ufury  ;  And  not  only 
the  Jews,  but  the  Chriftian  flaves,  have  their  Al¬ 
caide,  who  is  a  Chriftian  and  their  Protedlor,  and 
are  allowed  to  carry  on  any  bufinefs  almoft.  Se¬ 
veral  Chriftian  flaves  get  money  here,  and  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  property  in  it ;  in  which  refpedl  their  con¬ 
dition  is  to  be  preferr’d  to  that  of  the  Moors  them¬ 
felves. 

Here  alfo  is  a  Convent  of  Spanifti  Friars  al¬ 
low’d,  that  is  endow’d  with  a  revenue  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  piftoles  a  year,  for  the  relief  of  captives,  both 
with  food  and  phyfick,  for  preventing  their  turn¬ 
ing  Mahometans :  Thefe  alfo  are  under  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  proteftion,  on  account  of  their  taking  care 
of  his  fick  flaves,  and  the  prefents  they  annually 
make  him  ;  They  have  an  Infirmary  capable  of 
entertaining  an  hundred  perfons  and  to  thefe  the 
captives  apply  when  they  are  fick,  lame,  or  in  any 
other  diftrefs. 

My  author  adds,  that  in  the  late  Emperor  Mu- 
LEY  Ismael’s  time  the  cafe  of  the  Chriftian  flaves 
was  a  great  deal  worfe  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  for  he 
employ’d  many  of  them  in  his  buildings :  Howe¬ 
ver,  their  work  was  not  harder  than  that  of  our 
day-labourers.  And  he  gave  feveral  of  them  li¬ 
cences  to  keep  taverns,  on  condition  of  fubfifting 
their  poor  brethren  -,  to  whom  he  alfo  order’d  a 
daily  allowance  of  bread  :  Nor  were  mafters  of 
fhips,  or  thofe  who  had  a  little  money  to  bribe  the 
Alcaide,  forc’d  to  work  at  all.  But  further,  the 
Canute,  where  the  Captives  are  lodg’d,  is  a  much 
better  place  than  any  of  our  common  prifons :  Here 
every  nation  has  a  diftindt  apartment,  in  which  are 
taverns  and  a  market  of  all  manner  of  fruit  and 
eatables :  Nor  are  any  of  the  Moors  fuffer’d  to  dif- 
turb  them,  or  indeed  to  come  into  their  houfe  but 
upon  perrriifllon.  My  author  adds,  that  he  faw 
feveral  captives  at  Mequinez,  who  liv’d  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever  they  did  in  their  own  country ;  and 
they  have  not  only  the  Spanifti  convent  to  go  to 
in  their  diftrefs,  but  whatever  money  their  friends 
fend  over  for  their  fubfiftence,  is  faithfully  deli¬ 
ver’d  them,  unlefs  they  defraud  one  another;  nay, 
feveral  captives  have  grown  rich  here,  and  carried 
money  out  of  the  country ;  and  fome  of  them, 
that  were  at  Mequinez  when  Mr.  Russel  was 
there,  kept  their  mules  and  their  fervants.  Where¬ 


upon  our  author  obferves,  it  is  not  fo  infupporta-  CHAP, 
ble  a  flavery  as  has  been  reprefented.  TJHere  may  , 

have  been  fome  inftances  of  cruelty  towards  the 
captives,  but  not  many ;  and  they  have  themfelves 
fometimes,  by  needlefs  provocations,  drawn  on 
them  the  ill  ufage  they  met  with.  They  have  alfo 
this  farther  fatisfadlion,  to  be  flaves  only  to  the 
Emperor ;  for  he  referves  all  the  Chriftian  captives 
that  are  taken  to  himfelf,  and  very  rarely  parts 
with  any  of  them  to  his  fubjedls. 

The  moft:  wretched  and  abandon’d  people  at  Of  the  Re- 
Mequinez,  are  the  Renegadoes,  who  have  re- 
nounc’d  Chriftianity,  and  turn’d  Mahometans : 

Thefe  are  defpis’d  by  the  Moors  to  the  laft  degree, 
and  deferve  to  be  fo  by  every  body  elfe,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  changing  their  religion,  but  be- 
caufe  they  prove  the  moft  vicious,  treacherous,  dif- 
folute  mortals  that  the  country  affords.  They  are 
generally  entertain’d  in  the  army,  where  they  are 
half  naked  and  half  ftarv’d ;  unlefs  fome  few  of 
them,  who  underftand  engineering  or  gunnery,  or 
fuch  as  can  be  ufeful  to  the  Moors  in  fitting  out 
their  piratical  veflTels  at  Sallee:  Thefe  are  pretty 
much  carefs’d,  and  perhaps  contribute  more  to  the 
making  prizes  of  the  fliipping  and  merchandize 
belonging  to  the  Chriftians  than  the  Moors  them¬ 
felves:  They  have  their  own  Alcaide,  or  Gover¬ 
nor,  as  the  Chriftians  and  Jews  have  theirs. 

The  next  town  I  ftiall  deferibe  in  the  province  Tetaan 
of  Fez  is  Tetuan,  which  is  fituated  on  the  afeent  of  deferib’d. 
a  rock,  about  eight  miles  from  a  Bay  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  call’d  from  this  place  Tetuan  Bay, 
and  is  between  20  and  30  miles  fouth  of  Ceuta, 
and  about  50  fouth-eafl;  of  Tangier.  The  Town  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  has 
a  fine  profped  of  the  fea  and  the  country  beneath 
it:  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  unpav’d  and  full  of 
dung-hills,  which  makes  it  a  filthy  place  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  yet  this  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  beft;  towns 
in  the  country,  on  account  of  its  being  better  built 
than  moft:  others.  Their  houfes  are  ufually  built 
about  a  little  open  fquare,  with  piazza’s  fupporting 
galleries  above  them ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fquare  people  of  fubftance  always  have  a  fountain. 

There  are  commonly  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  one 
on  every  fide  of  the  fquare,  which  have  no  other 
light  than  what  they  receive  from  the  great  fold¬ 
ing-doors  that  open  into  the  piazza. 

The  town  of  Tetuan  contains  about  thirty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  of  which  five  thoufand  at  lead 
are  Jews,  who  have  feven  fynagogues  here  ;  but, 
tho’  their  numbers  are  fo  great,  they  have  not  two 
hundred  houfes  amongft  them,  feveral  families 
Jiving  under  the  fame  roof.  They  are  faid  to  be 
very  poor,  tho’  all  the  trade  of  the  place  pafles 
through  their  hands ;  for  they  are  the  only  brokers 
between  Chriftians  and  Moors.  One  thing  which 
feems  particular  to  this  town,  is,  that  the  people 
walk  on  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  vifit  one  ano¬ 
ther  from  thence,  more  than  by  the  ftreets.  The 
town  is  furrounded  with  an  ordinary  wall,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  an  old  caftle,  confiding  of  two  fquares  j 
the  outward  fquare  flank’d  with  towers,  but  the 
walls  not  cannon  proof,  and  it  is  commanded  by 
hills  about  it.  They  have  a  burying-place,  on  a 
hill  above  the  town,  adorn’d  with  fiich  numbers 
of  cupola’s  and  pyramids,  that  it  looks  like  a  town 
itfelf ;  but  what  is  beft  worth  feeing  in  Tetuan,  is 
the  Baflaw’s  palace. 

The  entrance  into  this  palace  is  by  a  cloyfter.  The  Baf- 
which  leads  to  a  fpacious  fquare,  furrounded  by  a  P^* 
piazza,  and  in  the  middle  a  marble  fountain  ;  the 
pavement  of  the  area  and  the  piazza  being  of  a  mo- 

faic 
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^  falc  work :  On  each  fide  the  fquare  is  one  Jarge 
,  _  ’  .  room,  and  in  each  of  the  angles  a  fquare  tower  of 

a  confiderable  height  above  the  building  ;  in  two  of 
which  are  ftair-cafes,  that  lead  to  the  grand  apart¬ 
ment  above  :  In  the  third  is  a  door  that  leads  to  a 
mofque ;  and  in-  the  fourth  another,  through  which 
they  go  into  the  gardens.  On  each  fide  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  above,  which  run  over  the  piazza,  are  fine 
apartments  for  the  Balfaw’s  four  wives  ;  each  apart¬ 
ment  confifting  of  five  rooms,  namely,  one  large 
room,  cover’d  with  a  cupola,  in  the  centre  of  four 
leffer  rooms ;  and  through  thefe  are  doors,  that  lead 
to  the  bagnio’s  of  the  women,  and  the  lodgings  of 
the  female  (laves  •,  but  the  inner  rooms  have  no 
other  light,  than  what  they  receive  by  the  door  of 
the  great  outward  room  ;  Both  the  doors  and  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  houfe  are  very  lofty  •,  and  over  the  wo¬ 
mens  apartment  are  four  noble  terrace  walks,  that 
overlook  the  town,  a  frightful  vale  beneath  it,  the 
river,  aiid  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  terrace,  is  a  turret  with  Jatices, 
where  the  women  fit  to  work,  and  can  fee  all  that 
pafles  without  being  feen :  In  the  evening  the  ladies 
ufually  walk  in  the  garden,  where  feveral  of  the 
walks  are  Ihaded  with  Vines  turn’d  over  arches : 
the  walls  of  the  garden  being  fo  high,  that  they 
cannot  be  overlook’d  from  any  part  of  the  town. 
This  defcription  of  Tetuan,  and  the  palace,  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  Captain  Blaithwait,  who  has  alfo 
defcrib’d  another  elegant  feat  of  the  fame  Baffaw  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tetuan :  And,  as  thefe  may 
ferve  as  a  model  of  all  other  houfes  of  the  Moors 
of  any  quality  (for  they  fcarce  ever  vary  in  their 
form)  and  will  give  us  the  moft  advantageous  idea 
of  them,  I  (hall  take  leave  alfo  to  fubjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  country  feat. 

His  coun-  This  palace  ftands  in  a  pleafant  valley,  about  two 
try  feat,  miles  from  Tetuan,  and  confifts  of  two  large  fquares 
furrounded  by  piazza’s,  and  galleries  over  them  : 
In  the  middle  of  the  outward  fquare  is  a  fountain, 
and  the  area,  as  well  as  the  piazza,  pav’d  with 
Dutch  tiles :  The  inner  fquare  is  much  larger  than 
the  firft,  to  which  there  is  a  defcent  by  feveral 
fteps  :  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fine  fquare  parterre, 
and  in  the  centre  of  that  a  circular  bafoPj  with 
Orange-trees  and  flower- pots  about  it ;  There  are 
four  openings  to  defcend  by  fteps  into  the  fountain 
on  one  fide,  and  over-againft  thefe  four  alcoves ;  in 
one  of  which  the  Baffaw  frequently  fits  to  fee  his 
women  bath  themfelves :  Beyond  both  thefe  fquares 
is  a  very  large  garden,  and  a  wildernefs,  confifting 
of  Orange-trees,  Lemon-trees,  Figs,  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  Dates,  Tamerinds,  and  other  fruit:  in  which 
are  two  bowers ;  and  by  the  fide  of  the  garden  run$ 
a  river,  which  altogether  make  it  a  moft  agreeable 
retirement.  My  author  obferves,  that  the  Moors 
of  quality  in  Barbary  have  fcarce  any  pleafiires,  but 
what  they  take  in  their  women,  their  houfes,  gar¬ 
dens  and  horfes :  Converfation  with  men  is  what 
they  do  not  relifh  at  all  j  the  reafon  of  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  that  their  law  prohibits  them  wine, 
without  which,  good  humour,  and  a  fprightly  con¬ 
verfation,  cannot  be  long  kept  up  :  And  this  may 
be  the  cafe  with  fome  people  poffibly  i  but  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  moft  men  are  in  reality 
better  company  without  ftrong  liquor,  than  with  it. 

Tangier.  The  next  town  I  fhall  defcribe  is  Tangier,  be- 
caufc  it  was  once  ours ;  tho’  there  is  fcarce  any  thing 
in  it  worth  mentioning  at  prefent.  This  town  is 
fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea  near  Cape  Spartel,  juft 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  on  the 
African  fide :  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
which  makes  it  exceffive  hot  in  fummer,  the  after- 
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noon  fun  lying  full  upon  it.  When  the  Englifh  CHAP, 
had  it,  the  walls  were  upwards  of  a  mile  in  circum-  j 

ference,  and  they  had  lines  and  redoubts  that  took 
in  the  neighbouring  hills,  with  two  caftles,  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower,  for  its  defence  •,  in  the  former  where¬ 
of  lived  the  Englifh  Governor,  and  the  Baffaw  at 
prefent :  And  there  was  a  mole  built  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  (hipping,  the  heads  whereof  run  out  300 
fathom  into  the  fea,  and  were  defended  by  three 
batteries  of  cannon  ;  but  thefe  and  moft  of  the 
works  were  blown  up,  or  demolifli’d  by  the  Eng- 
lifli,  when  they  abandon’d  the  place,  and  it  is  now 
not  very  ftrong  :  There  is  but  one  Angle  mofque  in 
the  town,  and  another  in  the  caftle  ;  however,  it 
makes  a  tolerable  appearance  from  the  fea,  the  hou¬ 
fes  being  white,  and  all  in  view ;  but  they  have 
fcarce  any  trade.  This,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  was 
the  Tingis  of  the  ancients  *,  and  from  it  this  part 
of  Africa  was  call’d  Mauritania  Tingitana.  Al- 
PHONSUS  the  fifth  King  of  Portugal,  took  it  from 
the  Moors  in  the  year  1463 ;  and,  in  1662,  the 
Court  of  Portugal  transferr’d  it  to  Chales  II. 

King  of  England,  on  his  marriage  with  the  Prin- 
cefs  Catherine,  Infanta  of  Portugal.  The 
Englifh  kept  it  twenty-two  years,  and  laid  out  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  the  mole  and  fortifications  j 
but  the  parliament  refufing  to  let  the  King  have 
money  to  maintain  the  garrifon,  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  quit  the  place  5  though,  ’tis  agreed,  it 
would  have  been  of  very  great  fervice  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  if  we  had  been  mafters  of  it  in  the  laft  wars 
with  France  and  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Morocco,  the  next  divifion  of  Morocco^ 
this  empire,  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Fez 
towards  the  north  ;  by  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  on 
the  eaft  •,  and  by  the  fame  mountains,  which  fepa- 
rate  it  from  the  province  of  Suz,  on  the  fouth  : 

The  chief  town  whereof  is  Morocco,  a  large  0I4 
city,  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  about  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  latitude  31  and  a  half,  weft  longitude 
7  degrees.  This,  in  fome  of  our  old  writers,  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  cities  in  the  world  *, 
to  contain  an  hundred  thoufand  families ;  to  be  ele¬ 
gantly  built,  efpecially  their  mofques  and  palaces : 

But  all  thefe  matters  appear  to  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  magnified  ;  and,  fince  the  feat  of  the  empire 
has  been  removed  from  thence,  the  town  is  ex¬ 
tremely  declin’d  and  as  to  the  fortifications  fo  much 
talk’d  of,  they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  againft  an  army  prepared  for  a  fiege. 

The  reft  of  the  towns  mention’d  by  Geographers 
in  this  province  are,  Elgiamba,  Imegiagen,  Imiz- 
imzi,  Delgumba,  Agmet,  Teneffa,  which  have 
little  in  them  that  deferve  a  particular  defcription, 
and  are  moft  of  them,  indeed,  no  better  than  open 
villages-,  tho’  fome  writers  have  dignified  thcrn 
with  the  name  of  cities. 

The  province  of  Suz,  in  which  I  comprehend  Su*. 
that  of  Tafilet,  is  bounded  by  Morocco,  on  the 
north  by  Biledulgerid,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  i 
and  by  the  Atlantick  ocean,  on  the  weft :  The 
chief  towns  whereof  are,  Taradant  and  Tafilet  j 
the  former  the  capital  of  Suz,  and  the  other  of  th? 
province  of  Tafilet :  The  reft  of  the  towns  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  prpvince  of  Suz  are,  Meffa  Guargefen, 

Tejeat,  Garet,  Tagovoft,  Tedfi,  Santa  Cruz  (a 
fea-port)  and  Illec:  But  the  only  town  travellers 
mention  in  Tafilet,  is  the  capital  of  the  fame  name, 
fituated  in  latitude  26  and  a  half,  longitude  2  de¬ 
grees  weft  of  London.  The  prefent  imperial  fa¬ 
mily  came  from  the  province  of  Tafilet;  Mu- 
ley  Ismael,  the  late  Emperor,  was  of  that 
country  ;  which,  lying  the  fartheft  fouth  of  any 
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C  H  A  P.  of  the  territories  belonging  to  this  empire,  and  his 
,  mother  being  a  Negroe,  the  complexion  of  the 
The  com-  royal  family  is  exceeding  dark  ;  for  the  inhabi- 
pl  exion  of  tants  of  this  empire  differ  much  in  their  complexi- 
the  native!.  Qns  according  to  their  fituation  ;  thofe  to  the  fouth- 
ward  arc  very  tawny,  as  are  alfo  the  Arabs,  who 
range  about  the  plains,  and  live  in  tents  like  the 
Arabs  of  Afia  ;  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who  live  in 
towns  and  on  the  fea-coaft,  are  many  of  them  fair  *, 
and  thofe  that  inhabit  the  villages  on  the  mountains, 
are  not  of  fo  dark  a  complexion  as  the  Arabs :  As 
to  the  Blacks,  that  of  late  years  have  had  the  ad- 
minift ration  of  the  Government,  and  compofe  their 
beft  cavalry,  thefe  being  brought  from  Negroe- 
land,  or  defeended  from  parents  who  came  from 
thence,  differ  very  little  from  the  Guinea  Negroes. 
Habits.  The  habit  of  a  Moor  is  a  linen  fhirt  or  frock 
next  his  fkin,  a  pair  of  drawers,  a  fafh,  and  over 
all  a  loofe  coat,  or  veff,  of  filk  or  cloth,  with 
fmall  buttons  of  gold,  filver,  or  other  metal :  Their 
arms  are  bare  to  the  elbow,  as  well  as  their  legs  ; 
but  people  of  diffin(5tion  fometimes  wear.  Turkey- 
leather  bufkins,  and  mofl  of  them  fandals  or  flip¬ 
pers  :  They  fhave  their  heads  all  but  one  Angle 
lock  upon  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and  wear  a 
turbant,  which  is  never  pull’d  off  before  their  fu- 
periors,  or  in  their  temples ;  they  exprefs  their  re¬ 
verence,  both  to  God  and  Man,  by  putting  off 
their  flippers,  which  they  leave  at  the  door  of  the 
mofque  orpalace,  when  they  entereither  -,  and,  when 
they  attend  their  Prince  in  the  city,  they  run  bare¬ 
foot  after  him,  if  the  flreets  are  never  fo  dirty  ; 
Their  Turbants  are  of  filk  or  fine  linen,  fome  of 
them  five  or  fix  ells  long,  and  in  their  fafh  or  girdle, 
under  their  outward  garment,  they  ufually  carry 
three  fine  knives  in  a  filver  fcabbard  about  a  foot 
long,  adorn’d  with  precious  ftones :  Their  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  fuch  things  as  we  carry  in  our  pockets, 
they  have  in  their  bofoms :  They  never  fhave  their 
beards,  but  clip  them  into  form,  and  keep  them 
very  neat. 

The  habit  of  a  woman  is  not  very  different  from 
that  of  a  man,  except  that  fhe  wears  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  or  caul,  on  her  head  inftead  of  a  turbant, 
and  her  drawers  are  much  larger  and  longer  than  the 
mens  :  The  women  alfo,  when  they  go  abroad, 
have  a  linen  cloth  over  their  faces,  with  holes  in 
it  for  their  eyes  like  a  mafk :  Thofe  of  quality  wear 
pendants  in  their  ears,  and  bracelets  on  their  arms ; 
but  wrap  themfelves  up  in  a  white  cloth,  feveral 
ells  in  length,  when  they  walk  in  the  flreets  ;  fo 
that  little  of  them  is  feen  :  They  paint  and  colour 
their  hair  and  eye-brows  with  burnt  Antimony, 
endeavouring  to  make  them  look  as  black  as  pof- 
ble,  and  the  ends  of  their  fingers  are  painted  blue. 

I  have  already  deferibed  the  houfes  of  the  Moors, 
Furniture,  but  not  their  furniture,  which  is  but  mean  :  They 
have  neither  wainfeot  nor  hangings,  neither  beds, 
chairs,  ftools,  tables  or  piftures  j  they  fleep  upon  a 
mattrefs  on  the  floor,  which,  in  the  houfes  of  per- 
fons  of  quality  is  cover’d  with  carpets,  and  the  meaner 
people  have  mats  :  On  thefe  they  fit  crofs  legg’d 
alfo  at  their  meals,  having  pillows  and  cufhions  to 
lean  on.  They  wafh  always  before  and  after  they 
eat,  wiping  on  their  handkerchief  -,  but  have  nei- 
ther  table-cloth  or  napkin.  Rice  feems  to  be  a 
great  part  of  their  food  here,  as  well  as  in  the  eaft  ; 
ftho’  they  eat  alfo  bread,  beef,  mutton,  veal,  fifh 
and  fowls  :  Their  favourite  difh  is  Cufeufou,  which 
is  fine  flour  grain’d  as  large  as  hemp-feed,  and 
ftew’d  with  mutton,  fowls  and  roots :  When  it  is 
•enough,  they  put  the  flour  thus  grain’d  into  a  large 
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difh,  leaving  a  vacant  fpace  for  the  meat  and  fowls  CHAP, 
in  the  middle,  and  then  pour  in  the  broth.  This .  j 
difh  is  very  high  feafon’d  with  Garlick,  Onions 
and  fpices,  and  garnifh’d  with  whites  of  eggs. 

Their  meat  is  all  boil’d  and  roafted  to  rags,  fo  that 
they  can  pull  it  to  pieces  with  the’ir  fingers  j  and 
this  is  very  neceffary,  becaufe  they  ufe  neither  knives 
nor  forks  j  but,  having  waffl’d  their  hands,  every 
man  tucks  up  his  fleeves,  and,  putting  his  hand 
into  the  difh,  takes  up  and  fqueezes  together  a  good 
handful  of  all  the  ingredients,  as  much  as  his  mouth 
will  hold  •,  and  confequently  their  food  is  neither 
very  hot  when  it  is  brought  before  them.  Their 
cups  and  diffles  are  of  brafs,  pewter,  earth  or  tin, 
the  law  prohibiting  their  ufing  gold  or  filver  vef- 
fels  ;  and,  as  wine  alfo  is  forbidden,  they  drink  no¬ 
thing  but  water,  fometimes  mixing  it  with  honey  : 

If  they  have  a  difh  of  foup  or  other  liquids,  they 
eat  it  with  a  great  wooden  fpoon,  which  is  handed 
round  the  company.  At  an  entertainment  the  de- 
fert  ufually  confifls  of  the  fruits  of  the  country, 
fuch  as  Grapes,  Oranges,  Figs,  Pomegranates  and 
Melons. 

They  fmoke  pretty  much,  and  play  at  draughts  DiVerfions- 
and  chefs ;  but  never  for  Money  -,  this  being  ano¬ 
ther  prohibition  of  their  law :  And  I  fflould  have 
remember’d,  that  they  are  as  fcrupulous  of  eating 
blood  as  the  Jews ;  and  therefore  cut  the  throat 
quite  through  of  every  beafl  they  kill,  and  drain 
all  the  blood  from  it.  The  company  are  fometimes 
entertain’d  with  mufick  and  dancing  -,  but  people 
of  any  fafhion  never  dance  themfelves;  and  tho’ 
their  mufick  is  not  very  agreeable  to  an  European 
ear,  they  feem  extremely  pleas’d  with  it  them¬ 
felves. 

The  Moors  are  faid  to  be  a  covetous,  unhofpita-  Genius 
ble  people,  intent  upon  nothing  but  heaping  up 
riches  -,  to  obtain  which  they  will  be  guilty  of 
meaneft  things,  and  flick  at  no  manner  of  fraud  ; 
and,  as  they  know  themfelves  to  be  fuch  treacher¬ 
ous,  deceitful  wretches,  they  are  very  fufpicious  of 
foreigners.  The  Arabs  alfo  have  always  had  the  Arabs, 
charadler  of  a  thievifli  pilfering  generation  ;  and, 

’tis  faid,  will  even  rob  and  deflroy  one  another, 
when  they  have  no  body  elfe  to  prey  upon  ; 
and,  as  they  perpetually  lead  a  rambling  life,  arc 
obferv’d  to  be  of  a  more  tawny  complexion,  and 
much  thinner  and  leaner  than  the  Moors.  The 
people,  who  inhabit  the  hills,  and  who  have  the 
leaft  to  do  with  the  Court  or  with  traffick,  arc 
much  the  plainefl,  honeflefl  people  amongfl  them, 
and  ftill  retain  a  good  Iflare  of  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom,  the  Government  ufing  them  rather  as  allies 
than  fubjeds,  lefl  they  fflould  entirely  difown  their 
authority.  But  to  proceed  in  the  charader  of  the 
Moors :  They  are  obferv’d  with  all  their  bad  qua¬ 
lities  to  be  very  dutiful  and  obedient  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  their  princes  and  every  fuperior  ;  bur,  under 
an  arbitrary  government,  where  none  dares  refifl: 
on  peril  of  his  life,  this  may  rather  be  the  efled 
of  their  fear,  than  their  virtue.  Another  thing 
however  they  are  certainly  to  be  commended  for  ; 
and  that  is,  their  Reverence  for  God  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  whatever  is  efleem’d  facred  amongfl 
them  :  They  will  not  fuffer  thefe  to  be  burlefqu’d, 
and  made  a  jeft  of  by  prophane  fools,  which  is 
too  often  conniv’d  at  among  Chriflians,  and 
fometimes  encourag’d  by  thofe  who  ought  to  give 
a  better  example ;  neither  do  they  imitate  us  in 
fafhionable  murder,  deflroying  each  other,  like 
fools  of  honour,  in  duels.  ’Tis  acknowledg’d  they 
do  not  want  courage  ;  and  yet  their  quarrels  rarely 
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C  Tl  A  P.  proceed  to  blows,  and  fcarce  ever  to  the  taking 
away  each  others  lives  :  Tho’,  ’tis  obferv’d,  they 
have  not  the  fame  tendernefs  for  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians,  and  the  enemies  of  their  religion  :  It  feems 
to  be  ail  uiiiverfal  opinion  among  them,  that  the 
cheating,  robbing,  and  even  killing  of  thefe  is  me¬ 
ritorious  ;  and  did  not  the  Government,  for  poli¬ 
tical  reafons,  reftrain  their  fubjedds  from  thefe  out¬ 
rages,  there  would  be  no  living  amongft  them  for 
one  of  a  different  faith.  And  this  leads  me  to 
confider  their  Laws  and  the  Conllitution  of  their 
Government. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  Mahometan  countries,  the 
Alcoran,  and  their  comments  upon  it,  are  their 
only  written  laws  •,  and  their  Cadi’s,  and  other  Ec- 
clefiarticks,  their  only  civil  magiftrates :  And  tho’ 
thefe  feem  to  be,  in  fome  inftances,  controll’d  by 
the  arbitrary  determinations  of  their  Princes,  Baf- 
faws,  Generals  and  military  officers  ;  yet  the  latter 
have  a  very  great  deference  and  regard  for  their 
law  ;  And  indeed,  if  their  Princes  or  Governors 
are  found  to  defpife  and  flight  their  law  in  any  no¬ 
torious  inftances,  how  loyal  foever  the  Moors  may 
be  in  all  cafes  where  their  religion  is  not  concern’d, 
this  would  be  look’d  upon’  as  a  fufficient  ground 
for  renouncing  their  authority.  The  prefent  Em¬ 
peror,  by  his  drunkennefs,  which  their  law  forbids, 
has  loft  the  hearts  of  the  beft  part  of  his  fubjedls, 
and  is  maintain’d  on  the  throne  purely  by  the  power 
of  his  Negroe  troops,  who  probably  profefs  them- 
felves  Mahometans,  only  becaufe  it  is  the  Court 
religion,  and  are  as  great  lovers  of  wine  as  the 
Prince  they  ferve. 

The  late  Emperor  Muley  Ismael  fat  upon 
the  throne  fixty  years  ;  his  mother,  as  has  been  ab 
ready  obferv’d,  was  a  Negroe,  which  poflibly  might 
make  him  lefs  acceptable  to  his  Moorifli  fubjeds, 
and  put  him  upon  eftabliftiing  the  Blacks,  and  gi¬ 
ving  them  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  his  own  fecurity.  As  the  crown  feems  to 
be  in  the  difpofal  of  the  reigning  Prince,  Muley 
Ismael  appointed  the  prefent  Emperor  Muley 
Ha  MET,  his  fon  by  his  favourite  wife,  to  fuc- 
cecd  him,  tho’  he  had  an  elder  fon  by  a  former 
wife,  named  Abdelmeleck,  who  being  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Province  of  Suz  at  the  death  of  Mu¬ 
ley  Ism  AEL,  difputed  the  title  of  Mule  y  Ha- 
met,  and,  obtaining  a  viftory  over  an  army  of 
his  Negroes,  poffefs’d  himfelf  of  the  kingdom, 
or  province  of  Morocco,  as  well  as  that  of  Suz  -, 
but  impolitickly  declaring,  that  he  would,  extir¬ 
pate  all  the  Blades,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
they  united  againft  him  as  one  man,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  in  a  ftate  of  civil  war  ever  fince  j  the 
Blacks  adhering  to  Muley  Hamet,  and  the 
Moors,  that  dare  declare  themfdvcs,  to  Abdel¬ 
meleck.  As  to  the  more  ancient  hiftory  of  this 
country,  I  ffiall  defer  it  till  I  have  deferib’d  the 
reft  of  Barbary,  and  then  give  it  entire. 

Their  Magiftrates,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  are  ei¬ 
ther  Ecclefiafticks,  or  military  officers ;  Their  Cadi’s 
are  judges  of  all  religious  and  c’lvil  affairs ;  and 
their  Baffaws,  Governors,  Alcaides,  and  military 
officers,  of  what  concerns  the  State  or  the  Army. 
If  a  Moor  Ihould  turn  Chriftian,  or  a  Renegado, 
after  he  has  profefs’d  Mahometanifm,  apoftatize 
from  it,  he  is.  burnt  without  mercy.  Murder, 
theft  and  adultery,  alfo  are  generally  puniffi’d  with 
death  •,  and  their  puniffiments  for  other  crimes, 
particularly  thofe  againft  the  State,  are  very  cruel : 
As  impaling  ;  dragging  the  prifoner  through  the 
ftrects  at  a  mule’s  heels,  till  all  hisflefh  is  torn  off*, 
throwing  him  from  a  high  tower  upon  iron  hooks  *, 


hanging  him  upon  hooks  till  he  dies*,  crucifying C  H  A  P. 
him  againft  a  wall ;  and  indeed  the  puniffimert,  as  ^  ^ 
well  as  condemnation  of  criminals,  is  in  a  manner 
arbitrary.  The  Emperor,  or  his  Baffaws,  frequent¬ 
ly  turn  executioners,  Ihoot  the  offender,  or  cut  him 
to  pieces  with  their  own  hands,  or  command  others 
to  do  it  in  their  prefence. 

As  to  their  military  forces,  were  they  affembled  Land-for- 
in  one  place,  they  would  certainly  conftitute  a  ve- 
ry  numerous  and  form’idable  army.  It  is  computed, 
that  the  Black  cavalry  and  infantry  do  not  amount 
to  left  than  forty-thoufand  men,  and  the  Moorifli 
horfe  and  foot  may  be  as  many  ;  but,  being  dif- 
pers’d  in  feveral  parts  of  this  large  empire,  are  not 
feen  in  fuch  numerous  bodies  as  the  Negroes,  who 
live  at  Mequinez,  and  have  the  guard  of  the  Em.- 
peror’s  perfon  :  The  Blacks  are  efteemed  their  beft: 
horfe,  and  the  Europeans  have  been  fenfible  of  their 
bravery  and  military  fldll,  both  at  Oran  and  Ceu¬ 
ta  :  They  have  fire-arms,  as  well  as  fwords  and 
launces :  Their  Troopers  ride  very  ffiort,  and  their 
faddles  have  long  peaks  before  and  behind  :  Their 
ftirrup-irons  are  fliap’d  to  the  foot,  fo  that  they  can 
ftand  up  and  ftrike  when  they  make  their  blow ; 
and  no  men  ffiew  more  dexterity  in  riding,  wheel¬ 
ing  or  firing  :  Their  horfes  are  very  fwift,  and 
beautifully  made  j  but  not  fo  heavy  and  ftrong  as 
ours. 

It  is  their  cavalry  they  chiefly  rely  upon-,  both  in 
their  civil  wars,  and  thofe  with  foreigners.  Their 
infantry  indeed  .are  numerous,  and  carry  fire-arms  j 
but  are  not  dilciplih’d,  and  obferve  no  manner  of 
order  *,  and,  as  their  country  is  generally  open, 
know  not  how  to  defend  themfelves  againft  a  body 
of  horfe  ;  five  hundred  of  their  foot  will  fly  before 
a  troop  of  fifty  horfe  :  Nor  do  they  underftand  how 
to  attack,  or  defend  a  town  ;  which  may  be  the 
reafon  they  have  fcarce  one  place  of  any  ftrength 
in  the  country,  and  but  few  guns  mounted  on  the 
walls  of  their  towns.  They  feem  very  ignorant  in 
the  management  of  great  guns  and  bombs.  Thefe 
are  altogether  left  to  the  fkill  of  renegado  Chri- 
ftians,  of  whom  there  are  fome  thoufands  in  their 
armies.  They  have  a  train  of  an  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  brafs  guns  in  the  palace  of  Mequinez,  befides 
feveral  mortars,  which  are  fometimes  drawn  out  in 
times  of  danger  ;  but  I  do  not  find  there  are  any 
mounted  upon  the  v/alls. 

As  to  their  fhipping  :  Captain  Bla  ithwait  Strength 
relates,  that,  when  he  was  there  in  the  year  1727, 
their  whole  naval  force  confifted  but  of  two  twenty 
.  gun  fliips,  the  biggeft  not  above  200  tuns,  and  a 
Erench  brigantine  they  had  taken,  with  fome  few 
row-boats  j  and  yet  with  thefe,  being  full  of  men, 
do  they  iffue  out  from  Sallee  and  Mamora,  which 
lie  on  the  Atlantick  Ocean,near  the  Streights  mouth, 
and  make  prizes  of  great  numbers  of  Chriftian  mer- 
chant-fhips,  carrying  their  miferable  crew  into  cap¬ 
tivity.  Tho’  they  are  at  peace  with  Britain,  they 
make  no  fcruple  of  feizing  and  carrying  their  ffiips 
into  Sallee,  if  they  find  a  paffenger  on  board  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  nation  at  war  with  them ;  however,  they 
are  ufually  fo  good  as  to  difmifs  the  ffiips,  and  their 
crews,  after  they  have  robb’d  them  of  fome  of 
their  merchandize.  The  charge  of  thefe  pira¬ 
tical  cruifers  is  borne  entirely  by  private  adven¬ 
turers  ;  tho’  the  Emperor  has  a  tenth  of  all  the 
prizes  they  make,  and  all  the  captives  that  are 
taken  i  wliich  leads  me  to  enquire  into  the  Reve¬ 
nues  of  this  Prince. 

Thefe  arife  either  from  the  labour  of  the  hufband-  Revenues 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  *,  or  by  duties  upon  of 
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CHAP-  tenth  of  all  corn,  cattle,  fruits  and  produce  of  the 
^  foil,  as  well  as  the  captives  and  a  tenth  of  all  the 
prizes  that  are  taken.  The  port-charges  of  ftiips, 
that  trade  to  the  dominions  ot  the  Emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  are  one  barrel  of  powder  for  entrance,  twelve 
ounces  for  loading  and  anchorage,  and  twelve  to 
the  Captain  of  the  port;  Veffels,  trading  to  and 
from  Gibraltar,  pay  but  half  this  duty  for  loading 
and  difcharging. 

Cuftoms  The  duties  on  goods  exported  are,  on  Wax,  per 
hundred  weight,  twenty-five  ounces  •,  Tangoult, 
fix  ditto  ;  old  Copper,  twelve  red  Morocco  fldns 
per  half  dozen,  one  •,  ditto  other  colours,  two  blan- 
quils;  Hides  tanned  or  raw,  each  two  ditto ;  Wool, 
Dates,  Almonds,  Gums,  Soap,  great  quintal,  three 
ounces ;  Tallow,  per  fmall  quintal,  fix  ounces  *, 
Mats,  per  bale,  fix  ;  Goat-fleins  in  hair,  per  bale, 
fix ;  Calves-fkins  drefs*d  or  raw,  one  blanquil  ; 
Sheep-fl<ins,  per  half  dozen,  two  :  His  whole  re¬ 
venue  being  eftimated  at  500  quintals  of  filver, 
each  quintal  worth  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
fterling. 

Coin.  The  Coins  of  this  Empire  are,  i.  A  Fluce,  a 
fmall  copper  coin,  twenty  whereof  make  a  blanquil 
of  the  value  of  two-pence  fterling.  A  Blanquil  is  a 
little  filver  coin,  which  is  made  ftill  lefs  by  the  Jews 
clipping  and  filing  it.  The  Moors,  therefore,  who 
have  always  fcales  in  their  pockets,  never  fail  to 
weigh  them ;  and,  when  they  are  found  to  be  much 
diminilhed  in  their  weight,  they  are  re-coin’d  by  the 
Jews,  who  are  mafters  of  the  Mint,  by  which  they 
gain  a  confiderable  profit,  as  they  do  alfo  by  ex¬ 
changing  the  light  pieces  for  thofe  that  are  full 
weight.  Their  Gold  coin  is  a  Ducat,  refembling 
the  ducat  of  Hungary,  worth  about  nine  fhillings 
fterling,  and  they  ufually  give  three  of  them  for  a 
moidore.  Merchants  accompts  are  kept  in  ounces, 
an  imaginary  coin,  ten  of  which  make  a  ducat  in 
Merchants  accompts ;  but,  in  payments  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  ’tis  faid,  they  will  reckon  feventeen  oun¬ 
ces  and  a  half  for  a  ducat. 

When  Gibraltar  was  befieg’d  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  Moors  and  Jews,  at  Tetuan  and  Tangier,  low¬ 
er’d  the  price  of  the  moidores  and  other  gold  coins 
the  Englifti  paid  them  for  provifions,  and  raifed 
their  own  filver.  They  alfo  frequently  put  light 
money  on  the  feamen,  and  then  got  money  of  them 
for  exchanging  it  again :  And,  tho’  they  will  give 
but  thirty-feven  ounces  for  a  moidore  upon  the  fea- 
coaft,  when  foreigners  come  to  traffick  with  them, 
they  will  give  forty-five  ounces  for  a  moidore  at 
Mequinez  and  the  inland  towns.  Four  blanquils, 
or  two-penny  pieces,  when  full  weight,  pafs  for  an 
ounce;  but  their  blanquils,  being  fo  very  thin, 
clipp’d  and  crack’d,  make  payments  very  trouble- 
fome ;  for  fcarce  any  other  money  pafles,  their  gold 
being  generally  hoarded  up. 

Animals.  The  Animals  of  this  part  of  Africa,  whether  wild 
or  tame,  are  much  the  fame  we  meet  with  to  the 
fouthward,  except  the  Elk,  the  Elephant,  and  Rhi¬ 
noceros,  which  no  travellers  pretend  to  meet  with  in 
the  empire  of  Morocco  ;  and,  as  they  want  thefe, 
fo  they  have  fome  others,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  fouth  of  Africa,  particularly  Camels,  Drome¬ 
daries,  and  that  fine  breed  of  horfes  call’d  Barbs  ; 
which,  for  their  beauty  and  fwiftnefs,  can  fcarce  be 
parallel’d  in  the  world :  As  to  Buffaloes,  Cows, 
Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  Deer  and  Hares,  they  have 
great  plenty  of  them :  Their  defarts  alfo  are  very 
much  infefted  with  Lions,  TygCrs,  Leopards,  and 
Serpents  of  a  prodigious  magnitude.  But,  as  to 
their  Dragons  and  flying  Serpents,  that  travellers 
and  voyage- writers  of  the  laft  age  talk’d  fo  much  of, 
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thefe  may  be  put  into  the  lift  of  their  monfters  that  C  H  A  P- 
never  had  any  exiftence  in  nature.  They  have  alfo  ^ 

great  numbers  of  Oftriches,  Pheafants,  Partridges, 

Turkeys,  and  other  fowls  wild  and  tame ;  and  their 
feas  and  rivers  abound  with  fifh.  As  for  domeftick 
animals,  they  keep  the  greateft  number  of  Dogs  of 
any  people,  which  make  fuch  a  barking  in  their 
towns  all  night,  that  there  is  no  refting  for  them  : 

And  as  thefe  are  their  favourites ;  fo  Hogs  are  the 
averfion  of  Moors,  Arabs  and  Jews,  being  prohi¬ 
bited  by  their  refpedtive  laws  to  eat  fwine’s  flelh  : 

Theft,  therefore,  are  left  entirely  to  the  Chriftians. 

On  the  other  hand,  ’tis  faid,  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
will  eat  the  flefh  of  Camels,  and  of  many  other 
animals,  which  we  refufe. 

The  moft  uftful  creature  they  have,  is  the  Ca-  Camels, 
mel,  which  ferves  them  not  only  for  meat  and  drink, 
but  will  carry  a  burthen  of  a  thoul'and  weight,  and  ™ 
travel  eight  or  nine  days  without  water,  and  with 
very  little  food ;  Some  few  balls,  made  up  of  barley 
pafte,  is  all  they  give  them  on  a  journey.  Theft 
animals  are  extreamly  proper  for  their  fandy  plains, 
ftveral  of  which  are  many  days  journey  over,  and 
not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  met  with  ;  infomuch, 
that  they  are  forced  to  load  one  half  of  the  Camels 
with  water,  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants  and  people 
belonging  to  the  caravans  they  fend  into  the  eaft 
and  fouth :  But,  tho’  the  camel  carries  his  burthen 
with  eafeover  a  level  fandy  plain,  he.  is  very  ill  made 
for  going  up  hill  or  down ;  nor  does  ftony  or  flip- 
pery  ways  fuit  with  his  foft  tender  feet ;  a  mile  in 
fuch  a  road  wearies  him  more  than  ten  upon  the 
dry  fand ;  and  fometimes  after  rain,  when  the  ways 
are  flippery,  their  caravans  are  forced  to  lie  ftill  till 
they  are  dried  again,  left  their  Camels  fliould  flip 
down  and  lame  themfelves :  Nor  are  their  Horfes  Horfci. 
to  be  admir’d  only  for  their  beauty  and  Ipeed,  but 
their  ufe  in  the  wars ;  being  extreamly  ready  to  obey 
their  riders  upon  the  leaft  fign  in  charging,  wheeling 
or  retiring  ;  fo  that  the  Trooper  has  his  hands  very 
much  at  liberty,  and  can  make  the  beft  ufe  of  his 
arms.  The  Roman  hiftorians  relate,  that  the  Nu- 
midians  and  Mauritanians,  who  poffcfs’d  the  coaft 
of  Barbary  formerly,  made  no  ufe  of  bridles,  even 
in  an  engagement ;  but  that  their  cavalry  were  ma¬ 
nag’d  altogether  by  figns,  or  the  voice  of  their 
mafters  .  But  I  don’t  find  they  ever  put  their  Horfes 
to  drawing,  or  carrying  burthens.  In  their  hus¬ 
bandry  they  plow  with  Oxen,  and  the  Camels  and 
Mules  are  the  beafts  of  burthen  ;  and  they  have 
Mules  to  draw  their  carriages :  The  Arabs  alfo  live 
pretty  much  upon  the  milk  of  their  Camels,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cows  and  Goats. 

As  to  the  produce  of  the  foil,  they  have  or  might  Produce 
have  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  wine  and  oil:  No°^. 
country  affords  better  Wheat,  Barley  or  Rice  ;  both 
the  French  and  Spaniards  fetch  theft  from  the  Bar¬ 
bary  coaft  when  they  have  a  fcarcity  at  home :  And 
our  garrifons  of  Gibraltar  and  Port- Mahon  have 
been  fupplied  with  provifions  from  the  African  coaft, 
tho’  I  think  the  natives  of  Fez  and  Morocco  make 
fbme  fcruple  of  fending  corn  out  of  their  country, 
it  being  prohibited  by  their  law;  but  theTurkim 
ports  to  the  eaftward  are  not  fo  fqueamilh,  it  being 
one  of  the  beft  articles  in  their  trade.  The  plains 
of  Fez  and  Morocco  are  well  planted  with  the  finefl: 

Olives,  that  yield  delicious  oil ;  and  there  are  no 
better  Grapes  for  making  wine  in  the  world,  as  the 
Jews  at  Tetuan  experience ;  tho’  the  cultivation  of 
Vines  is  not  encourag’d,  wine  being  prohibited  them : 

However  fome  of  their  Great  men,  who  do  not 
ftand  in  awe  of  their  Priefts,  will  drink  wine  when 
they  can  get  it,  and  that  pretty  openly.  The  Jews 
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alfo  diftil  fpirits  in  Barbary,  for  which  they  meet 
with  a  quick  market,  even  among  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  who  do  not,  poffibly,  look  upon  this  as  wine. 
However,  I  find  fobriety  to  be  ftill  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  charaiffer  among  the  Turks  :  The  lefs  a 
man  drinks,  the  more  he  is  efteem’d ;  and  there¬ 
fore  moft  of  them  chufe  to  confine  themfelves  to 
Sherbet,  Coffee  and  fmall  liquors-,  and,  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  intoxicate  themfelves,  do  it  with 
Opium.  But  to  return  to  the  produce  of  the  foil : 
Befides  the  fruits  already  mention’d,  they  have 
Dates,  Figs,  Raifins,  Almonds,  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Plums,  Citrons,  Lemons,  Oranges,  Pome¬ 
granates,  with  plenty  of  roots  and  herbs,  in  their 
kitchen-gardens;  and  their  plains  produce  excel¬ 
lent  hemp  and  flax  :  As  to  forert-trces,  I  find 
they  have  but  few,  and  fcarce  any  good  timber  ; 
poffibly  their  foil  is  not  proper  for  timber,  or  they 
take  no  care  to  preferve  it,  having  very  little  ufe 
for  any^  Here  are  fome  mines  of  very  fine  Cop¬ 
per,  but  it  is  not  very  plentiful  ;  and,  as  for  the 
Gold  and  Silver  mines  mention’d  by  fome  writers, 

I  cannot  learn  that  any  fuch  have  ever  been  open’d 
in  this  country. 

They  have  no  fliipping  to  carry  on  a  foreign 
trade  by  fea :  But  the  Europeans  bring  them  what¬ 
ever  they  want  from  abroad  -,  as  Linen  and  Wool¬ 
len  cloth.  Stuffs,  Iron  wrought  and  unwrought. 
Arms,  Gunpowder,  Lead,  and  the  like ;  for 
which  they  take  in  return.  Copper,  Wax,  Hides, 
Morocco  leather.  Wool  (which  is  very  fine)  Gums, 
Soap,  Dates,  Almonds  and  other  fruits. 

Their  trade  by  land  is  either  with  Arabia  orNe- 
groeland  :  To  Mecca  they  fend  caravans,  confifl;- 
ing  of  feveral  thoufand  camels,  horfes  and  mules, 
twice  every  year,  partly  for  traffick,  and  partly  up¬ 
on  a  religious  account ;  great  numbers  of  Pilgrims 
taking  that  opportunity  of  paying  their  devotions 
to  their  great  Prophet.  The  goods  they  carry  to  the 
Eaft,  are  woollen  manufactures  very  fine,  Morocco 
fkins.  Indigo,  Cochineal  and  Oflrich  feathers :  And 
they  bring  back  from  thence,  Silks,  Mullins  and 
Drugs.  By  their  caravans  to  Negroeland,  they 
fend  Salt,  Silk  and  Woollen  manufactures,  and 
bring  back  Gold  and  Ivory  in  return,  but  chiefly 
Negroes  ;  for  from  hence  it  is,  that  their  Emperor 
chiefly  recruits  his  Black  cavalry,  tho’  there  are  al¬ 
fo  great  numbers  born  in  the  country,  for  they 
bring  thofe  of  both  fexes  very  young  from  Negroe¬ 
land  ;  the  females  for  breeders,  and  the  males  for 
foldiers  as  they  grow  up  :  They  firft  carry  a  Muf- 
ket  and  ferve  on  foot,  and  after  fome  time  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  Cavaliers.  And  as  thefe  have  no  other 
hopes  or  dependance  but  the  favour  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  they  prove  much  the  moft  dutiful  and  obfc- 
quious  of  all  his  fubjeCls  ;  and  indeed  fupport  the 
Prince  in  his  tyranny  over  the  reft,  who  would  not 
probably  have  borne  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the 
two  laft  reigns,  if  they  had  not  been  govern’d  with 
a  rod  of  iron  in  the  hands  of  thefe  Negroes ;  who, 
like  other  foreign  mercenaries,  never  enquire  into 
the  reafonablenefs  of  their  Prince’s  commands,  but 
execute  his  moft  inhuman  decrees  without  remorfe. 
But  to  return  to  their  caravans  :  They  always  ■  go 
ft'rong  enough  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
wild  Arabs  of  the  defarts  in  Africa  or  Afia;  tho’, 
notwithftanding  all  their  vigilance,  fome  of  the 
ftragglers  and  baggage  often  fall  into  their  hands : 
They  are  alfo  forc’d  to  load  one  half  of  their  camels 
with  water,  to  prevent  perifhing  with  drought  and 
thirft  over  thefe  extenfivc  dcfarts  ;  and  there  is  ftill 
a  more  dangerous  enemy,  and  that  is,  the  fand  it- 
lelf  ;  When  the  winds  rife,  the  caravan  is  perfeCl- 
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ly  blinded  with  the  duft;  and  there  have  been  in-  C  H  A  P; 
ftances,  both  in  Africa  and  Afia,  where  whole  ca-  ^ 
ravans,  and  even  armies  have  been  buried  alive  in 
the  fands.  There  is  no  doubt  alfo,  but  both  men 
and  cattle  are  fometimes  furpriz’d  by  wild  beafts, 
as  well  as  robbers  in  thofe  vaft  defarts.  But  what 
I  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention,  tho*  I  have  fre-' 
quently  fuffer’d  by  them  myfelf,  are  the  hot  winds: 

Thefe,  blowing  over  a  long  tra£t  of  burning  fand, 
are  equal  almoft  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  have 
deftroy’d  abundance  of  merchants  and  pilgrims : 

In  fliort,  if  it  was  not  for  devotion,  or  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  very  great  gains,  no  man  would  under¬ 
take  a  journey  in  thefe  dcfarts ;  fo  great  are  the 
hazards  and  fatigues  they  muft  of  neceffity  under¬ 
go,  and  many  of  them  frequently  die  in  the  voyage. 
However,  as  thofe  that  go  to  Mecca  allure  them¬ 
felves  of  paradife  if  they  die,  and  have  uncommon 
honours  paid  them  at  home  if  they  furvive,  people 
croud  to  be  taken  into  the  eaftern  caravans  :  And 
th,e  Gold  that  is  found  in  the  fouth,  makes  them 
no  lefs  eager  of  undertaking  that  iourney. 

As  to  the  religion  of  this  country  :  Having  gi-  Religion, 
ven  a  very  full  account  of  the  Mahometan  fuper- 
ftition,  in  treating  of  Perfia,  Arabia  and  Turkey, 
in  the  firft  volume  of  Modern  Ilijiory  -,  I  (hall  take 
but  a  Ihort  view  of  it  here.  They  are  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  fedt  from  the  Mahometans  of  Turky  and  Al¬ 
giers,  and  have  alfo  a  Mufti  or  High-piieft  of 
their  own,  who  refides  at  Mequinez  :  And  under 
him  are  Priefts  and  Ecclefiafticks  in  every  city  and 
town,  who  determine  civil  as  w'ell  as  ccclefiaftical 
caufes,  and  officiate  in  their  mofques.  But  befides 
thefe,  they  have  their  Saints  or  Marabouts,  that 
live  retir’d  in  the  mountains  and  unfrequented  pla¬ 
ces,  for  whom  they  have  fuch  a  veneration,  that, 
if  a  criminal  can  efcape  to  their  abodes,  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  Juftice  dare  not  feize  him,  ami  the  Saint 
frequently  procures  the  offender’s  pardon  :  Thefe 
have  a  very  great  influence  on  all  degrees  of  men  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  I  perceive,  are  temporal  as  well 
as  fpiritual  Lords,  having  whole  towns  and  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  their  vaffals ;  indulging  themfelves  in 
a  reafonable  number  of  wives  and  concubines, 
and  all  the  pleafures  that  the  world  affords.  But 
then  there  are  others  that  live  the  life  of  Hermits, 
and,  ufe  great  aufterities,  going  about  in  rags  and  a 
negledted  drefs ;  who  are,  however,  no  lefs  reve¬ 
renc’d  and  ador’d  than  the  others.  The  people 
proftrate  themfelves  before  thefe  Marabouts,  efteem- 
ing  it  a  great  favour  to  kifs  their  feet,  or  but  the 
hem  of  their  garments  tho*  Captain  Bl  a ith- 
WAiT,  who  attended  the  Englifli  Ambalfador  to  ' 
the  Court  of  Morocco,  in  the  year  1727,  fays,  he 
could  obferve  nothing  extraordinary  in  thefe  Mara¬ 
bouts,  but  an  affedted  gravity  and  refervednefs,  with 
fome  uncommon  agitations,  diftorting  their  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  rolling  their  eyes,  that  people  might 
imagine  they  were  infpir*d ;  which  feems  to  be  pret¬ 
ty  near  the  charadfer  we  have  of  the  firft  Qiiakers, 
and  their  fucceffors  in  hypocrify  the  French  Pro¬ 
phets  :  However,  the  people  adore  them,  and 
never  prefume  to  fufpedl:  the  pious  fraud  ;  which  is 
the  better  to  be  borne,  fince  thefe  pretended  Saints 
make  ufe  of  their  influence  to  do  good  offices, and  not 
to  oppofe  their  weak  brethren,  or  to  fleece  them  of 
their  money :  And  it  is  much  eafier  for  a  Proteftant 
to  live  under  the  government  of  Morocco,  in  one 
refpedt,  than  in  any  popifh  kingdom  or  ftate ;  and 
that  is,  that  they  compel  no  man  to  be  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  but  allow  every  one  the  free  and  open  exercife 
of  divine  fervice,  according  to  their  refpedtive  forms 
of  worlliip :  Nay,  they  fuffer  their  very  flaves  to  have 
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CHAP,  their  pricfts  and  their  chappel  in  the  capital  city  of 

VIIL^  the  empire ;  whereas  it  is  reported,  that  the  Spani- 
ards,  and  ibme  other  Roman  catholick  kingdoms  and 
ilates,  where  the  Incjuifition  iseftablifti  d,have^been 
very  fcvere  upon  fuch  Moors  as  have  happen  d  to 
fall  into  their  power,  in  order  to  force  them  to  turn 
Chriftians :  Nor  is  it  poffible  for  the  people  of  Bar¬ 
bary  to  forget  how  their  anceftors  were  ufed  in  Spain, 
and  how  many  hundred  thoufand  of  them  were  de¬ 
priv’d  of  all  they  had  in  the  world,  and  tranfported 
to  Africa,  on  account  of  religion,  or  rather  through 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  to  poffefs  their  eftates. 

I  fay,  confidering  all  thefe  things,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  moderation  of  thofe  Mahometans,  in 
fuffering  the  Spaniards  and  other  Chriftians  that  fall 
into  their  hands,  to  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion  in 
that  country,  when  nothing  lefs  than  a  total  extir¬ 
pation  of  Mahometans  would  fatisfy  the  Catholicks 
of  Spain  ;  and,  asfome  have  obferv’d,  the  cruelties 
of  the  Turks  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  which  are  fo 
much  complain’d  of,  are  not  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  thofe  of  the  Inquifition :  Nor  are  there  near  fo 
many  inftances  of  the  former,  as  of  the  latter. 

Marriages.  As  the  religion  of  this  Empire  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  other  Mahometan  countries,  fo  are  their 
marriages  celebrated  in  the  fame  manner.  The  par¬ 
ties  and  their  friends  having  agreed  upon  terms,  they 
come  before  the  Cadi,  or  Civil  magiftrate,  who  re¬ 
cords  the  contraift  ;  after  which,  an  entertainment 
is  made,  and  the  bride  carried  home  in  great  ftate 
to  her  hufband’s  houfe,  which  is  the  whole  of  the 
ceremony:  And  we  may  be  fure  it  is  no  part  of  the 
contract,  “  That  the  man  fhall  keep  no  other  wo¬ 
man,”  as  with  us ;  becaufe  he  is  allowed  four 
wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleafes  ;  and 
the  greater  the  hufband’s  quality  is,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  women  he  keeps;  more  for  oftentation,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  matter,  than  for  any  thing  elfe.  But 
whether  it  be  part  of  the  contraft,  that  the  man  fhall 
let  every  wife  take  her  turn  in  his  bed,  or  whether 
the  law  requires  this  of  him,  I  can’t  tell ;  but  it  is 
held  a  great  piece  of  injuftice  to  defraud  any  of 
his  wives  of  their  due :  However,  I  find  they  make 
no  great  fcruple  of  keeping  boys,  as  well  as  concu¬ 
bines,  and  often  deal  unnaturally  by  their  wives  : 
But  the  latter  is  held  to  be  a  fufficient  ground  for  a 
divorce  ;  and,  ’tis  faid,  a  divorce  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  on  either  fide  :  Only,  if  the  fault  be  in  the 
man,  the  wife  is  fuffer’d  to  go  off  with  her  cloaths 
and  jewels  ;  and,  if  the  woman  goes  affray,  fhe  is 
turned  out  naked,  and  indeed  feldom  efcapes  with 
her  life ;  for  death  is  the  punifhment  of  adultery,  if 
.  the  man  will  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the 
rigour  of  the  law ;  while  fodomy  with  boys  is  fcarce 
deem’d  a  crime  amongft  them. 

Funerals.  Their  funerals  alfo  are  fqlemniz’d  here,  as  in  o- 
therMahome^n  countries :  Women  are  hir’d  to  la¬ 
ment  and  howl  over  the  corpfe,  who  tear  off  their 
hair,  and  cut  themfelves  till  the  blood  follows.  Af¬ 
ter  fome  time,  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  burying- 
place,  with  the  head  firft,  in  the  ufual  drefs,  the 
Priefts  finging  as  they  go,  Lailla  illalah  Mahomet 
rejfoul  Allah  ;  “  God  is  a  great  God,  and  Maho¬ 
met  his  Prophet;”  and,  having  fet  the  corpfe  up¬ 
right  in  the  tomb,  with  the  face  towards  Mecca, 
they  leave  it  in  that  pofture. 

As  to  their  burying-places  :  Every  perfon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  quality,  purchafes  a  piece  of  ground, 
a  little  out  of  town  near  the  highway-fide,  which 
they  enclofe  with  a  wall,  and  make  a  kind  of  flower- 
garden  of  it,  ere<fting  a  dome,  or  a  fpire,  fometimes 
over  the  graves  of  their  deceas’d  friends ;  and  thofe 
who  can  do  no  more,  place  a  ftone  at  the  head,  and 
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another  at  the  feet,  as  in  our  church-yards ;  but  C  HA  P. 
they  never  bury  in  their  mofques,  or  within  the  \  ^ 
walls  of  a  town.  The  women  pioufly  vifit  the  tombs 
of  their  hufbands,  or  other  relations,  every  Friday 
(their  fabbath)  carrying  thither  meat  and  fruits, 
which  the  poor  eat  when  they  are  gone:  And  here, 
or  at  home,  the  women  perform  their  devotions  on 
that  day  ;  for  they  are  never  fuffer’d  to  enter  into 
a  mofque,  por  are  they  vifited  by  their  Priefts.  Pof- 
fibly  the  men  don’t  trouble  themfelves  much  what  . 
religion  they  are  of,  or  whether  they  have  any ;  for 
they  expert  a  feraglio  of  virgins  in  paradife,  form’d 
on  purpofe  for  them,  whofe  charms  will  never  de¬ 
cay,  or  fatiate  the  appetite. 

CHAP.  IX. 

’The  frejent  State  of  Algiers. 

Containing  theprefent  fate  of  the  kingdom  i?/AIglers. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  is  bounded  by  the  CHAP. 

Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  north;  by  Tunis 
on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  which  fe- 
parate  it  from  Biledulgerid,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  tion  and 
the  river  Zea,  or  Mulvia,  which  divides  it  from  the  extent  of 
kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  weft ;  extending  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  about  600  miles  from  gjer,, 
weft  to  eaft,  the  breadth  various,  and  very  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  tho’  our  beft  Geographers  place  it  between 
the  30th  and  37th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  principal  rivers,  which  rife  in  mount  Atlas,  Rivers, 
and  run  northward  into  the  Mediterranean,  are  , 

I.  The  river  Arefgola,  or  Hartegol,  which  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Mediterranean,'  about  feven  leagues  to  the 
weft  ward  of  Oran.  2.  Affafran,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  fea,  five  leagues  to  the  weftward  of 
Algiers.  3.  Chilef,  which  falls  into  the  fea,  near 
Moftagan.  4.  Sofaya,  w’hich  runs  into  the  fea,  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  city  of  Algiers.  5.  Sef  Gomar, 
which  runs  by  Conftantina,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

6.  Zinganor,  or  Major,  which  falls  into  the  fea, 
near  Bugia.  And,  7.  Mira,  which  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean,  near  Arcea.  None  of  thefe 
have  a  very  long  courfe,  rifing  but  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Atlas,  or  other  hills  in  this  kingdom  ;  nor 
do  I  find  that  any  of  them  are  navigable,  at  leaft 
that  there  is  any  navigation  upon  them  ;  tho’  there 
are  fome  of  them  large  enough,  and  would  probably 
be  made  navigable,  if  any  other  people  but  the 
Turks  were  poffefs’d  of  them  ;  and  indeed  they  ap¬ 
pear  fo  very  indolent  here,  that  they  have  not  one 
bridge  or  ferry  over  any  river  in  the  country,  but  go 
about  frequently  fome  miles  to  find  a  ford  ;  and  if 
there  happens  to  fall  heavy  rains,  travellers  are 
forced  to  wait  till  the  waters  are  down  again,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  pafs  them. 

This  kingdom  is  ufually  divided  into  five  pro-  Provinces, 
vinces,  viz.  i.Tremcfen,  orTelenfin  ;  2.Tenez; 

3.  Algiers, ;  4.  Bugia  ;  and,  5.  Conftantina. 

The  province  of  Tremefen  is  bounded  by  the  Tremefen. 
Mediterranean,  on  the  north  ;  by  Tenez,  on  the 
eaft ;  by  Biledulgerid,  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  weft  :  The  chief  towns  Towns., 
whereof  are,  Tremefen,  Marfalquivir,  or  Almar- 
fa,  and  Oran. 

I.  Tremefen  is  fituated  in  34  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude,  under  the  fame  meridian  that  London  lies, 
and  is  about  60  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdon> 
of  the  fame  name ;  but  has  been  under  the  domini¬ 
on  of  the  Turks  of  Algiers  thefe  hundred  years  and 
more  :  Hiftorians  deferibe  it  to  have  been  a  moft 
^  ..magijificent 
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C  H  AP.  magnificent  city,  large,  rich  and  populous,  while 
k  was  in  its  glory,  and  govern’d  by  its  native  prin¬ 
ces.  But  there  fcems  to  be  fcarce  any  thing  in  it 
remarkable  at  prefent. 

2.  Marfalquivir, .  or  Almarfa,  lies  on  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  three  or  four  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Oran,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  lafeft  roads 
on  this  coaft.  It  was  pofltfs’d  by  the  Spaniards, 
till  the  Algerines  took  Oran  from  them  ;  but  fur- 
render’d  to  the  Spaniards  again,  immediately  after 
their  retaking  Oran,  in  the  year  1732. 

Oran  is  fituated  on  another  bay  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea,  latitude  36  degrees,  eaft  longitude  i, 
about  250  miles  weft  of  Algiers.  It  lies  partly  in 
a  plain,  and  partly  upon  the  afcent  of  a  hill,  and  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  as  well 
fortified  as  the  ground  about  it  will  permit  ;  but, 
it  being  commanded  by  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
hills,  if  there  be  not  a  garrifon  of  ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  men  to  defend  the  avenues,  diftant  caftles, 
and  redoubts,  as  well  as  the  town  itfelf,  it  cannot 
fuftain  a  long  fiege. 

The  Spanifticoafts  and  merchant-fhips  fuffering 
much  from  the  Corfairs  or  Rovers  of  this  town, 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  fentoveran  army,  under 
the  command  of  his  Prime  minifter.  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  in  the  year  1509,  to  befiege  it  *,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  a  correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  inhabitants, 
when  the  Moors  fallied  out  with  the  beft  part  of  the 
garrifon  againft  the  Chriftian  army,  their  friends  in 
the  town  fhut  the  gates  agairtft  them,  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal  obtain’d  an  eafy  conqueft,  killing  above  4000 
Moors,  and  delivering  at  the  fame  time  20000  Chrif¬ 
tian  flaves  out  of  captivity:  The  Turks  of  x^lgiers 
made  feveral  attempts  to  recover  this  town  from 
time  to  time  for  near  200  years  ;  but  were  always 
repuls’d  till  the  year  1708,  when  they  made  them- 
felves  makers  of  it,  by  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of 
the  Governor,  as  the  Spaniards  give  out,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  pofleflion  of  Oran  till  the  year  1732.  But 
King  Philip,  having  at  this  time  no  other  ene¬ 
my  to  contend  with,  and  a  fine  army  of  veteran 
troops,  that  had  no  other  employment,  embark’d  a 
good  body  of  them  at  Alicant,  about  the  middle  of 
June  1732,  under  the  command  of  theConde  de 
Montemar,  who  landed  near  Oran,  on  the  29th  of 
the  fame  month,  with  very  little  oppofition  ;  and, 
having  afterwards  gained  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  above  Oran,  the  garrifon  abandon’d  the  place, 
without  waiting  to  be  befieg’d  in  form  :  of  which 
tranfadion  we  receiv’d  repeated  advice  in  our 
common  news-papers  •,  but  the  account  the  Turks 
give  of  this  enterprize  affords  fome  further  parti¬ 
culars. 

They  fay,  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  believing 
ken  by  the  jj^^t  this  armament  of  the  Spaniards  was  intended 
8nn"i73^2’  his  capital,  did  not  fend  fuch  reinforcements 

'  to  Oran  as  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  expeded 
they  would  have  attemped  that  city  :  However, 
the  Bey  or  Viceroy  of  Oran  had  affembled  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men,  for  the  defence'  of  the 
place,  rrtoft  of  them  horfe  •,  with  which  he  did  en¬ 
deavour  to  hinder  the  defccntof  the  Spaniards  •,  but 
his  troops  were  diforder’d  by  the  continual  fire  of 
the  cannon  of  the  enemy  from  their  men  pf  war 
and  gallies.  He  attack’d  them  alfo  after  they  were 
landed  ;  but,  the  ground  being  unfit  for  cavalry, 
and  his  horfe  ftill  galled  by  the  Span ifti  artillery,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  ;  and  thereupon  determined 
to  wait  for  a  reinforcement  of  four  thoufand  Turks, 
and  fix  thoufand  Moors,  wh'ich  he  daily  expefted 
from  Algiers,  before  he  engaged  the  Chriftians 
again  :  And,  in  the  mean  time,  for  fear  of  the 
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worft,  removed  all  his  effects,  his  treafure,  and  his  C  H  A  P, 
women,  out  of  Oran  to  a  place  of  fecurity  :  Where-  ^ 
upon  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  were  in  the  great-  ^ 
eft  confternation  •,  imagining  they  Ihould  be  Icon 
abandon’d  by  the  Governor,  and  facrificed  to  the 
Chriftians  ;  and  thereupon  pack’d  up  all  that  they 
had,  after  the  Baffaw’s  example,  and  kindly  quit¬ 
ted  the  town  to  the  Chriftians  without  a  blow  j 
leaving  in  it  an  hundred  and  forty-fix  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  _  befides  mortars,  and  at  leaft  fifty  Ihip-loads  of 
provifions,  which  contributed  very  much  towards 
the  prefervation  of  the  conqueft  ;  for  the  fea  was 
fo  tempeftuous  they  could  receive  nothing  from 
their  fleet  for  feveral  days. 

However,  the  Baffaw  attack’d  the  Spanifli  army 
as  they  were  marching  into  the  place  ;  and,  tho* 
he  found  it  impoflible  then  to  fave  the  tov/n,  fo 
obftinate  was  the  engagement,  that  the  Spaniards 
loft  near  five  thoufand  men  ;  and  were  afterwards 
fo  harrafs’d  by  the  Turks,  before  they  could  put 
the.  place  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  that  great  part 
of  their  atmy  was  cut  off,  and  amongft  them  -their 
new  Governor  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 
feveral  of  their  beft  Generals.  But  to  proceed  : 

The  next  province  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Tremefen  Province 
is  that  of  Tenez,  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Tenez. 
Mediterranean ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  province  of 
Algiers  Proper  j  on  the  fouth,  by  the  mountains 
of  Atlas  i  and  on  the  weft,  by  Tremefen  ;  extend¬ 
ing  about  an  hundred  miles  from  weft  to  eaft, 
along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth  is  very  uncertain  : 

The  chief  towns  are  Muftagan,  Tenez,  and  Ser- Towns, 
celli. 

Muftagan  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  that  Muftagan. 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  mid-way  be¬ 
tween  Oran  and  Tenez  ;  of  which  I  meet  with  no 
particular  defcription. 

Tenez,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated  Tenez. 
alfo  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  36  degrees  odd  minutes 
north  latitude,  about  ao  100  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  Oran  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Julia  Caefarea 
of  the  antients. 

Sercelli,  or  Serfela,  ftands  near  the  fea,  latitude  Serfela, 
37  degrees,  between  Tenez  and  Algiers  ;  ancient¬ 
ly  a  large  populous  city,  but  not  very  confiderable 
at  prefent. 

The  province  of  Algiers  proper  is  bounded  by  Algiers’ 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  province  proper, 
of  Bugia,  on  the  eaft ;  by  Biledulgerid,  on  the 
fouth  •,  and  by  Tenez,  on  the  weft  ;  extending, 
from  weft  to  eaft,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  fame  fea  to  the  fouth- 
ward  :  The  chief  Towns  whereof  are  Algiers,  the  Towns, 
capital,  and  Metafuz,  orTemendfaft. 

The  Town  of  Algiers  is  fituated  in  latitude  37,  Algiers, 
weft  longitude  three  and  a  half,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
river  Safran  :  It  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  ; 
the  houfes  flat-roof’d,  terrafs’d,  and  white-wafli’d  j 
and,  rifing  gradually  from  the  fea-lhore  up  the  hill, 
forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  and  appears  very 
beautifully  on  the  approaching  it  by  fea  but  this, 
like  moft  other  Turkifti  towns,  looks  better  at  a 
diftance  than  when  we  are  in  it  :  The  mofques, 
the  domes,  the  fpires,  the  caftles,  and  palace  ftand- 
ing  in  full  view,  give  us  a  great  idea  of  the  place  *, 
but,  as  the  ftreets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the 
private  houfes  but  mean,  our  expeftations  are  not 
anfwer’d  when  we  come  to  examine  it  clofely  : 
However,  there  is  this  convenience,  that  the  In¬ 
habitants  can  vifit  each  other  from  the  tops  of  the 

houfes 
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CHAP,  houfes  almoft  all  over  the  town,  without  going 
,  into  the  ftreets.  The  walls  are  about  a  league  in 
circumference,  defended  by  fome  baftions  and  fquare 
towers  between  them  :  The  port  is  fecured  by  a 
pier  or  mole,  in  length  about  five  hundred  paces, 
extended  from  the  continent  to  a  fmall  rocky  ifland, 
where  ftands  a  caftle,  call’d  the  Lantern,  with  three 
tier  of  brafs  cannon,  befides  other  fortifications, 
lately  eredled  for  its  defence,  fince  the  French  bom¬ 
bardment  :  The  town  has  five  gates  ;  and  in  it 
are  ten  great  mofqucs,  or  Mahometan  temples  j  fif¬ 
ty  leffer  mofqucs,  three  colleges,  and  abundance  of 
fchools,  where  the  children  are  brought  up  with 
the  utmoft  prejudice  to  Chriftianity.  It  is  compu¬ 
ted,  there  are  about  an  hundred  thoufand  fouls  in 
the  town. 

On  the  fide  of  the  bay,  oppofite  to  the  mole,  is 
a  fort  defended  by  about  twenty  great  guns,  call’d 
Fort  Mttafuz,  from  the  cape  near  which  it  is  fitu- 
ated  ;  built  to  command  that  part  of  the  bay  where 
the  French  gallies  lay  when  they  bombarded  it : 
There  are  alib  two  other  forts  on  that  fide,  where 
the  F,nglifu  lay  when  they  bombarded  the  town, 
well  furnifh’d  with  cannon :  So  that  Algiers  is  much 
better  prepared  to  defend  itfelf  againft  a  bombard¬ 
ment,  than  it  was  formerly. 

On  the  land  fide  there  is  a  fortrefs  at  the  very 
top  of  the  hill,  above  the  town,  call’d  A1  Cafabba  i 
and  without  Bebalweyd-gate  are  three  other  forts ; 
and  a  little  farther  a  fourth,  called  the  Emperor’s 
caftle,  being  fituated  upon  the  hill,  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  Vth  had  his  head-quarters 
when  he  befieged  Algiers :  But  the  greateft  ftrength 
is  the  numbers  and  refolution  of  the  natives,  brought 
up  and  enur’d  to  daring  and  hazardous  enterprizes  ; 
being  in  a  manner  in  perpetual  war  with  all  man¬ 
kind. 

The  houfes  are  very  clofe  throng’d  together  in 
the  town,  no  gardens  or  vacant  fpaces,  and  many 
families  in  one  houfe  ;  but  their  gardens  extend  a 
great  way  beyond  the  v/alls,  both  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys,  affording  a  moft  agreeable  profpetft  -, 
the  foil  extremely  fruitful,  and  well  planted,  by 
the  labour  of  the  Chriftian  flaves,  who  have  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  them  for  their  high 
and  mighty  lords  the  Janizaries  and  Burghers  of 
Algiers, 

Metafuz.  T'he  town  of  Metafuz  lies  upon  the  fea,  about 
four  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Algiers,  and  is  not 
remarkable  for  any  thing  that  I  can  meet  with,  but 
being  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
embark’d,  when  he  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Algiers,  and  the  giving  name  to  a  certain  cape  or 
promontory  on  that  coaft. 

Province  The  next  province  to  the  eaftward  of  Algiers 

of  Bugia.  is  Bugia,  extending  from  weft  to  eaft  about  thirty 
miles  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  upwards  of  an 
hundred  to  the  fouthward  of  that  fea  i  the  chief 

Towns,  towns  whereof  are,  Gigeri,  or  Gergel,  and  Bugia. 

Gigerl.  Gigeri  is  fituated  14  or  15  leagues  north-eaft  of 
Algiers,  upon  the  Mediterranean  fea,  remarkable 
for  little  but  an  old  caftle,  that  ftands  upon  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  very  difficult  accefs.  Here  the  French  were 
fortifying  themfelves  in  the  year  1666;  but  were 
driven  from  thence  b^  the  Algerines,  and  com- 
pell’d  to  leave  their  cannon  and  moft  of  their  effedls 
behind  them. 

Bugia.  Bugia,  now  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  for¬ 
merly  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Major,  about  twenty 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Algiers.  The  town 
lies  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  is  defended  by  a 
caftle  that  ftands  above  it,  but  not  able  to  proteft 
(hips  in  the  river  ;  for  I  find,  the  Engliffi  Admiral, 
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Sir  Edward  Sprague,  in  the  year  1671,  took 
or  deftroyed  nine  Algerine  men  of  war  here.  , 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Major,  lies  the 
little  ifland  of  Tabaria,  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Genoefe  ;  and  which  they  have  fo  well  fortified, 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  power  of  the  Al¬ 


gerines. 


’  The  province  of  Conftantina  is  the  moft  eaftern  Conftanti- 
provinceof  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  being  bounded  P™' 

by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  north ;  'by  the  river 
Guadilbar,  which  divides  itfrom  Tunis,  on  theeaft; 
by  Biledulgerid,  on  the  fouth  •,  and  by  the  province  > 
of  Bugia,  on  the  weft;  The  chief  towns  whereof  Towns, 
are  Conftantina,  and  Bona. 

Conftantina  is  fituated  on  a  river,  about  ninety  Conftanti- 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bugia,  latitude  35.  There  are 
fome  noble  ruins  found  in  and  about  this  town  ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  for  very  little  elfe  at  prefent. 

Bona,  or  Hippon,  lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  Bona, 
latitude  37,  about  ninety  miles  north-eaft  of  Con¬ 
ftantina  and  near  it  is  a  coral  fiffiery.  This  town, 
among  others,  was  taken  by  Charles  V.  in  his 
expedition  againft  Tunis,  but  recover’d  by  the 
Turks  not  long  afterwards.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
place  where  the  famous  St.  Austin  died. 

Having  given  a  defeription  of  the  fituation  of  Pace  of 
the  provinces  and  great  towns  of  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  I  proceed  to  confider  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try  •,  and  I  find,  that  mount  Atlas  runs  through 
the  fouth  part  of  it,  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  : 

It  is  alfo  very  mountainous  towards  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea  •,  but  both  hills  and  valleys  are  exceeding 
fruitful  where  they  are  cultivated,  abounding  in 
corn  and  fruits  ;  fuch  as  Dates,  Oliv'es,  Ffigs, 


Grapes  and  Almonds  :  They  have  alfo  good  ftore 
of  Wax  and  Honey,  and  their  coafts  afford  great 
quantities  of  Salt. 

The  Government  of  Algiers  is,  in  reality,  anab-  Govern- 
folute  monarchy  at  this  day,  tho’  it  has  fome  ap- 
pearance  of  a  mix’d  Government ;  becaufethe  Dey,  ® 
or  Sovereign,  fometimes  affembles  a  Divan,  confift- 
ing  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  State  and  the  Jani¬ 
zaries,  and  demands  their  advice  in  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  5  but  this,  it  feems,  is  only  to  fltreen  him 
againft  popular  difeontents ;  for  he  a6ts,  by  his  foie 
authority,  whenever  he  pJeafes:  The  Dey  is,  in¬ 
deed,  eledlive  •,  his  fbn  never  inherits  by  defeent,  • 
and  this  eledtion  is  by  the  Turkilh  army :  Thofe^ 
who  have  no  relation  to  the  fword,  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  eledtion.  There  are  frequently  feveral 
candidates  nam’d  upon  a  vacancy  •,  and,  when  they 
have  fixed  upon  one,  they  all  cry  out,  “  Allah 
“  Barick,  God  profperyou,  and  fhower  down  his 
“  bleffings  upon  you  and,  whether  the  perfon 
is  willing  to  accept  the  honour,  or  not,  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  invefted  with  the  Caftan  or  robe  of  fo- ' 
vereignty  :  Then  the  Cadi  is  call’d,  who  declares, 
that  God  has  vouchfafed  to  call  him  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  that  he  is  to  maintain 
his  fubjedls  in  their  liberties  and  properties,  and 
duly  adminifter  juftice  to  them  and  exhorts  him 
to  employ  his  utmoft  care  for  the  profperity  of  his 
country:  And,  ’tis  faid,  he  fits  daily,  adminifter- 
ing  juftice  from  five  in  the  morning  till  noon,  and 
from  one  till  four,  hearing  and  determining  all  cau- 
fes  that  are  brought  before  him,  without  any  aflb- 
ciates  or  affiftants  but  four  fecretaries.  However, 
matters  relating  to  lands  of  inheritance,  to  religion, 
or  the  breaches  of  their  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  laws- 
(which  are  the  fame  among  the  Turks)  are  deter-r 
min’d  by  the  Cadi’s,  or  Ecclefiaftical  judges  j  fo 
that  thefe  caufes,  determin’d  by  the  Dey,  feem  to 
relate  chiefly  to  the  government  of  the  State  and 
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the  Militia,  or  to  perfonal  debts,  and  other  contro¬ 
verted  matters  -,  for  which  the  Alchoran  has  made 
noprovifion:  His  judgments  are  abitrary,  not  re¬ 
gulated  by  laws  ;  nor  is  there  any  appeal  from  his 
tribunal.  But,  as  the  military  men  do  not  only 
eledt  their  Sovereign,  but  depofe,  or  put  him  to 
death,  whenever  they  apprehend  he  does  not  con- 
fult  their-  intereft,  he  is  oblig’d  to  be  very  cautious 
in  the  decree  he  makes. 

Of  the  fix  Deys  that  have  reign’d  fince  the  year 
1700,  four  have  been  murder’d,  and  a  fifth  re- 
fign’d  his  government  to  fave  his  life.  The  want 
of  fuccefs  in  any  inftance,  almofb  infallibly  occafions 
a  rebellion  and  ’tis  well  if  the  Dey  is  not  facrific’d 
to  the  fury  of  the  Janizaries,  and  another  elected, 
in  whofe  hands  they  hope  their  affairs  will  profper 
better. 

The  Militia  who  eledt  their  Dey,  are  all  natural 
Turks  or  renegado  Chriftians,  admitted  into  thofe 
troops, generally  denominated  Janizaries, and  amount 
to  about  twelve  thoufand  men  :  Thefe  are,  by  fome, 

.  ftyl’d  the  nobility  of  Algiers ;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
the  frequent  revolutions  that  happen  at  Algiers,  are 
brought  about  by  this  clafs  of  people  chiefly  ;  They 
_are  but  few  in  number  indeed,  compar’d  with  the 
native  Moors  ;  and  yet  do  they  tyrannize  over  the 
natives  in  a  moft  infolent  manner.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the  Moors  go¬ 
vern  everything,  and  will  not  futfer  the  Turks  to 
have  any  fhare  in  the  Government.  The  Moors 
here  are  faid  to  be  a  cowardly  and  mean-fpirited 
people,  in  comparifon  of  the  Turks ;  who  have 
defeated  armies  of  them,  both  in  Morocco  and  Tu¬ 
nis,  of  fix  times  their  number,  and  {form’d  and 
plunder’d  both  their  capitals  within  a  very  few 
years,  compelling  their  refpedtive  Princes  to  accept 
of  fuch  terms  as  the  Deys  of  Algiers  were  pleafed 
to  impofe  on  them.  The  reafon  of  which  fuperi- 
ority  is  fuppos’d  to  proceed  either  from  that  fub- 
miffion  the  Turks  have  always  exadled  from  the 
Moors,  whereby  the  latter  are  in  a  manner  difpi- 
rited  ;  or  that  the  Algerine  Turks,  being  all  men  of 
the  fword,  engag’d  perpetually  in  the  moft  defperate 
fervices  by  fea  and  land,  and,  dreading  no  dangers, 
are  an  over-match  for  all  their  neighbours,  who 
endeavour  to  live  in  peace :  But,  from  what  caufe 
foever  this  fuperiority  proceeds,  it  is  furprizing  to 
obferve,  that  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  of  the  Algerine 
.  Turks  ihould  dare  to  march  through  great  part  of 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  make  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  capital  city  of  Fez  one  year,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Tunis  the  next.  But,  ’tis  certain,  the 
native  Moors  have  as  great  a  dread  of  thefe  Pirates 
by  land,  as  our  defencelefs  Merchants  have  of  them 
at  fea,  and  tremble  at  the  very  name  of  an  Algier 
Turk :  And,  tho’  this  kingdom  confifted  at  firft 
of  little  more  than  the  lands  within  view  of  the 
city,  by  what  they  have  taken  from  the  Kings  of 
Tunis  and  Bogia  on  the  calf,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  on  the  weft,  we  fee  it  extended,  at  this 
day,  600  miles  and  upwards  in  length,  and  3  or 
4  hundred  ip  breadth,  to  the  fouthward,  except 
Ibme  few  inaccelTible  hills,  where  live  a  wretched 
fort  of  people,  that  are  not  worth  their  conqueft. 
But  to  proceed  : 

In  thefe  extenfive  territories  the  Dey  has  three 
Viceroys,  or  Beys  ;  one  in  the  call,  another  in  the 
weft,  and  a  third  in  the  fouth  ;  who,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  lummer,  alTemble  each  of  them  a  fmall 
army,  with  which  they  make  the  tour  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  Governments,  to  gather  in  fuch  taxes,  as 
the  Dey  is  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  the  people  *,  and, 
in  cafe  any  of  them  refufc  payment,  the  Bey  feizes 
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or  deftroys  their  whole  crops  of  grain  and  .fi  uits.  CHAP. 
In  collecfting  thefe  taxes,  the  refpedtive  Beys  arc  cm-  , 

ployed  three  or  four  months  every  year ;  and  what-  '' 
ever  the  whole  country  can  raife,  is  brought  to  Al¬ 
giers  for  the  fupport  of  the  Government,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  payment  of  the  Janizaries,  which  muft 
be  preferr’d  to  all  other  fervices,  it  being  very  dan¬ 
gerous  difobliging  that  body :  But,as  money  isprctty 
fcarce  in  this  country,  I  find  great  part  of  the  taxes 
are  taken  in  kind,  that  is,  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fucli 
other  goods  as  may  be  moft  ufeful  to  the  Turks  at 
Algiers  *,  and  the  prizes  they  make  at  fea  Ibme  years, 
equal  the  revenues  they  exadl  from  the  natives  at 
land.  Thefe  Pirates  feem  to  look  upon  the  whole 
world  as  their  tributaries  j  or’  rather,  that  the  reft 
of  mankind  were  only  made  to  be  flaves  to  their 
pleafures,  and  ought  not  to  expedl  juftice,  or  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  at  their  hands.  They  agree  with 
our  Fanaticks,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace  : 

That  true  believers  have  aright  to  every  tiling  this 
world  affords, and , according  toC a o m  w  £  l’s  notion, 
ought  not  to  be  fubjedl  to  laws,  human  or  divine, 
at  leaft  in  their  commerce  with  reprobates,  and  infi¬ 
dels,  as  they  efteem  all  men  but  themfelves.  But,  as 
has  been  obferv’d,  the  Turks  here  do  not  only  treat 
the  Chriftians  and  Jews  with  infolence,  but  even  the 
Moors,  who  are  of  the  fame  faith :  The  meaneft 
Turkifh  foldier  will  make  thewealthieft  Moor  give 
him  the  way :  They  are  ufed  more  like  men  of  qua¬ 
lity,  than  common  foldiers :  They  have  their  quar¬ 
ters  in  fpacious  fquares,  where  they  are  maintain’d, 
and  ferv’d  by  flaves,  at  the  publick  expence :  They 
are  duly  paid  every  other  moon,  and  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  buying  their  provifions  one  third  cheaper 
than  any  other  of  the  inhabitants.  Befides  thefe,  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  has  feveral  thoufand  Moors  in  his 
fervice,  horfe  and  foot,  and  every  one  of  his  Beys 
commands  an  army  of  the  fame  people,  as  has  been 
obferv’d  already  j  but  thefe  have  no  fhare  in  the 
eledlion,  or  depofing. their  Princes;  or  are  entitled 
to  any  of  the  privileges  the  Turkifh  foldiers  enjoy. 

The  Algerines  are  more  formidable  at  fea,  than  Force  of 
any  other  power  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  and  the  ^^2^' 
fea-faring  people  are  in  great  efteem,  on  account  of 
the  prizes  they  frequently  bring  in  ;  but  ftill  they 
have  no  fhare  in  the  eleftion  of  a  Dey :  The  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Trinity  aflure  us,  that  the  Algerines 
have  no  lefs  than  five  and  twenty  fhips  of  war,  from 
eighteen  to  fixty  guns,  befides  a  multitude  of  final- 
ler  cruizing  veffels ;  and,  as  they  have  very  little 
timber  in  the  country,  nor  any  naval  ftores  what¬ 
ever,  their  fhips  are  either  thofe  they  take  as  prize, 
or  built,  and  rigg’d  out  of  the  materials  of  fuch 
fhips  as  are  taken  :  However,  they  never  fuffer  the 
number  of  their  fhips  of  war  to  be  diminifh’d  ; 
but,  if  any  of  them  are  loft,  or  decay’d,  they  im¬ 
mediately  add  as  many  more. 

The  Englifh  have  been  at  peacewith  the  Algerines 
ever  fince  the  year  1682  :  But  the  Dutch  could  not 
obtain  a  fettled  peace  ’till  very  lately  ;  in  negotia¬ 
ting  which,  their  good  friends  (the  Englifh)  affifted 
them,or  they  would  probably  have  been  in  a  ftateof 
war  with  Algiers  at  this  day :  And  furely  this  muft 
be  aferib’d  to  an  excefs  of  goodnefs  in  the  Englifh 
nation  on  many  accounts :  For  firft,  the  Dutch  are 
every  where  their  rivals  in  trade  ;  there  is  fcarce  any 
part  of  the  world  where  the  Hollander  has  not  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  fupplant  them,  and  in  too  many  fuc- 
ceeded.  In  the  next  place,  while  the  Dutch  were  at 
war  with  Algiers,  they  were  forced  to  fend  ftrong 
convoys  with  their  merchant-fhips  into  the  Levant; 
nor  could  thefe  always  protect  their  fhips :  They 
found  it  neceflary  to  employ  the  Englifh  in  carrying 
1 9  U  their 
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CHAP,  their  goods  thither,  and  confcquently  the  Englifh 
were  gainers  by  this  war  between  Holland  and  Al- 
giers  \  and  yet  were  we  fo  very  kind  and  dilinte- 
refted,  as  to  make  their  peace  for  them,  and  let 
them  into  the  trade  again.  Whether  the  Dutch 
will  ever  make  any  returns  for  fo  fignal  a  favour, 
we  (hall  fee,  if  we  live  long  enough  i  but  their 
ufual  way  of  requiting  a  Britifh  kindnefs,  is  by  afts 
of  treachery  and  injultice.  I  queftion  whether  the 
Hollander  has  not  done  the  trade  of  England  more 
mifchief,  than  ever  the  Algerines  have,  particularly 
in  depriving  us  by  violence  of  the  Spice  Elands, 
which  they  keep  pofleflion  of  to  this  day:  Nor 
were  their  cruelties  at  all  fhort  of  thofe  the  Turks 
exercife  on  their  Chriftian  flaves ;  for,  to  deter  the 
Englifh  Merchants  from  ever  coming  to  the  Spice 
Iflands  again,  they  burnt  o-ff  their  flefh  by  inches, 
and  exercis’d  all  the  tortures  upon  them  they  could 
invent.  Let  them  never  therefore  cry  out  of  the 
piracies  of  the  Algerines,  when  they  themfelves 
took  not  only  our  fliips,  but  our  lands  (the  invalua¬ 
ble  Spice  Iflands)  from  us,  and  have  never  made  re- 
ftitution  to  this  day  ;  tho’  they  have  often  promi- 
fed  it  by  folemn  treaties  :  And  what  aggravates  the 
injury  is,  that  this  was  done  at  a  time  of  full  peace, 
and  in  the  very  next  reign  after  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  refcued  them  from  the  oppreflions  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  to  return  to  the  Government  of 
Algiers  : 

It  has  been  already  obferv’d,  that  the  Dey  is  an 
abfolute  Sovereign,  and  in  reality  knows  no  fupe- 
rior  however,  the  Grand  Signior  ftill  flyles  him 
Lieutenant,  and  the  people,  under  his  jurifdiftion, 
fubjedls  to  the  Porte,  as  appears  by  the  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Dey  by  the  Grand  Signior  in  behalf  of 
the  Dutch,  in  the  year  1719  ;  atranflation  whereof 
follows. 

T’o  the  Dey  and  Bajfa  of  Algiers^  M  e  h  e  m  e  d 
Bajfa^  a  Prince  chofen  to  enjoy  the  dignity  whereof 
he  is  pojfejfor,  who  has  been  freferv* d  by  the  help  of 
the  mqjl  High  %  and  to  the  moji  learned  Mufti, 
and  you  C-adi’s  and  Judges  abounding  with  elo¬ 
quence  and  equity  •,  as  likewife  to  all  others  among 
you,  who  are  replete  with  knowledge ;  and  to  all  the 
Chiefs  of  your  Militia  fighting  for  the  faith  ;  and 
alfo  to  all  our  faithful  Algerine  fubjebis.  Health. 


A  letter 
from  the 
Grand 
Signior  to 
the  Dey 
of  Algiers 
n  behalf 
of  the 
Dctch. 


I 


“  give  you  to  underftand  by  the  tenor 

“  VV  of  this  noble  and  fublime  (Drder,  that 
“  the  Holland  AmbaflTador,  who  is  now  at  our 
“  High  Porte,  having  reprefented  to  us,  that  you 
“  have  declared  war  with  Holland  without  any 
“  caufe,  and  that  the  fame  was  unjuft,  and  con- 
“  trary  to  the  articles  of  thofe  treaties  which  have 
“  been  granted  them  by  our  Porte,  with  which 
“  they  are  in  peace.  All  which,  having  been  ex- 
“  amined  with  attention,  we  have  been  informed, 
“  that  the  unjuft  war,  by  you  declar’d  againft  the 
“  Hollanders,  is  repugnant  to  thofe  articles  the 
“  faid  Dutch  Ambaffador  has  exhibited ;  by  which 
“  articles  it  is  fpecified.  That,  while  they  fhall  be 
“  in  peace  with  our  High  Porte,  no  injury  fliall  be 
“  done  to  their  perfons,  or  their  eftedls,  by  our 
“  fubjedls  of  Algiers,  Tunis  or  Tripoli :  Never- 
“  thelefs,  you  have  tranfgrefs’d  the  treaties,  taken 
“  from  them  to  the  value  of  fifty  thoufand  dollars, 
“  and  their  Conful  has  been  oblig’d  to  retire  into 
“  France. 

“  Having  a  regard  to  thofe  refpedlful  remon- 
“  ftrances,  made  by  the  Holland  AmbaflTador  at 
**  the  threfhold  of  our  happy  Porte,  we  have  here- 
“  tofore  difpatch’d  to  you  our  order  and  intentions 


“  upon  this  matter  •,  and  the  effedl,  not  having  CHAP. 
“  anfwer’d  what  we  ought  to  have  expedted  from  , 

“  loyal  and  obedient  fubjedts,  we  now  fend  this 
“  prefent  order,  whereto  you  are  to  conform-, 

“  which  order  will  be  deliver’d  you  by  Hassan 
“  Aga,  one  of  our  Capiji  Balhis.  Our  intention 
“  is,  that  you  fend  to  Conftantinople  two  officers, 

“  who  being  commiffion’d  to  negotiate  a  peace 
“  with  the  laid  Hollanders,  fliall  exhibit  their  al- 
“  legations  -,  you  knowing  that  fuch  fubjedts  as 
“  difobey  their  Emperor  are  criminals,  and  fre- 
“  quently  expos’d  to  chaftifements  fent  them  down 
“  from  the  molt  High,  as  it  is  expreflfed  in  the 
“  noble  Koran  :  Wherefore,  it  is  better  that  you 
“  preferve  to  yourfelves  love  and  applaufe,  than 
“  that  you  incur  hatred  and  reproach.  For  which 
“  reafon  you  are  to  put  in  execution  what  is  en- 
“  enjoin’d  you  by  the  prefent  order,  at  the  top 
“  whereof  is  the  noble  fignet,  to  which  it  behoves 
“  you  to  give  credit.” 

While  this  was  reading  in  the  Divan,  the  whole 
audience  kept  a  moft  refpedtful  filence  ;  and,  being 
ended,  the  Balh-Chiaus  cried  out,  fatha,  fatha, 
expreffing  thereby  the  refpedl  and  fubmiffion  where¬ 
with  theEmperor’s  Firman,  or  Order,  ought  to  be 
rcceiv’tf:  And  it  appears,  that  the  Algerines  have  They  have 
indeed  a  great  veneration  for  the  Grand  Signior,  as  little  de- 
the  head  of  their  religion  ;  but  have  a  ftill  greater  pendance 
for  their  own  intereft,  and  are  not  to  be  moved  by  Qr^d^* 
any  threats  of  the  Porte,  when  it  pretends  to  debar  Signior; 
them  from  exercifing  that  piratical  w'ar  with  the 
European  nations,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
their  wealth  and  grandeur  -,  for  it  was  not  till  fome 
years  afterwards  they  made  peace  with  Holland  j 
and  that,  at  the  inftance  of  the  Englilh,  as  has  been 
obferv’d  already,  as  well  as  in  confideration  of  very 
rich  prefents  diftributed  among  their  leading  men; 
and  indeed,  the  Algerines,  like  other  people,  are 
govern’d  chiefly  by  intereft,  nothing  elfe  inclines 
them  either  to  peace  or  war-,  if  they  think  they 
fhall  get  moft  by  peace,  they  prefer  that ;  and,  if 
they  propofe  greater  advantages  by  war,  they  will 
never  liften  to  a  peace. 

The  Grand  Signior  had,  ’all  very  lately,  a  Bafha 
always  refiding  at  Algiers,  to  whom  he  expedled 
the  Dey  and  his  fubjedts  fhould  pay  a  great  regard ; 
but,  finding  his  authority  flighted,  and  that  they 
would  not  permit  his  Baftia  to  intermeddle  in  their 
affairs,  or  even  allow  him  a  vote  in  their  Divan, 
he  was  pleafed  to  conftitute  the  Dey  himfelf  his 
Bafha,  that  he  might  feem  ftill  to  retain  fome  au¬ 
thority  over  the  Algerines :  And  accordingly  we 
find  the  preceding  letter  diredicd.  To  the  Dey  and 
Baffa  of  Algiers,  Mehemed  Baffa,  who  indeed 
are  the  fame  perfon  with  two  different  titles. 

The  next  temporal  officer  to  the  Dey,  and  who  The  Aga 
has  the  greateft:  influence  in  the  Algerine  Govern-  of  the  ja- 
ment,  is  the  Aga,  or  General  of  the  Turkifh  Mi-  "'^anes 
litia.  This  is  the  oldeft  officer  in  the  army,  who  officer^to 
continues  in  this  poft  but  two  months,  and  then  is  the  Dey. 
fucceeded  by  the  next  fenior  officer.  While  he  re¬ 
mains  Aga  of  the  Militia,  the  keys  of  the  city  arc 
in  his  cuftody,  all  military  orders  are  given  out  in 
his  name,  and  in  his  palace  only,  the  Turks  are 
punifh’d  (according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Dey) 
whether  by  baftanade,  imprifonment,  or  death. 

The  three  chief  Ecclefiafticks  are  extremely  re-  TheMufi; 
verenc’d  by  all;  and  thefe  are  the  Mufti,  the  Cadi,  ti.Cadi, 
and  the  Grand  Marabout :  The  firft,  the  High 
Prieft,  of  their  religion  :  The  fecond,  the  fupreme 
Judge  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  and  fuch  civil  mat¬ 
ters,  as  the  military  power  does  not  interpofe  in  ; 

and 
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CHAP,  and  the  Grand  Marabout,  their  great  living  Saint, 
^  .  or  Hermit,  or  rather  the  General  of  that  Order, 

who  profefs  themfelves  Hermits  or  Marabouts ;  the 
laft  have  an  inconceivable  influence  both  on  the 
Government,  and  the  affairs  of  every  private  man 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers :  The  three  Ecclefiaf- 
ticks  may  be  diftinguifh’d  by  the  largenefs  of  their 
turbants :  Theylflt  in  the  Divan,  a  little  below  the 
Dey,  on  his  right  hand  ;  and,  when  they  enter  the 
affembly,  he  rifes  up,  and  embraces  them  ;  but, 
tho’  they  are  advis’d  with  on  important  occafions. 
The  Dey  they  have  no  vote  here:  The  Divan,  I  perceive, 
chofenby  confifts  of  near  two  thoufand  officers  and  foldiers, 
the  foldi-  of  oone  but  the  Turkiffi  foldiery.  In  the 
ers  only,  p)gy^  jf  j  not  miftaken,  every  man 

of  the  Turkifii  Militia  has  a  vote  :  As  to  the  depo- 
fing  him,  this  is  done  generally  by  tumults  of  the 
populace  :  They  are  not  govern’d  by  laws,  or  pre¬ 
cedents,  in  thele  revolutions  ;  but  by  intereft,  re¬ 
venge,  ambition,  or  perhaps  mere  caprice  *,  fo  that 
the  reign  of  the  Dey  is  generally  ffiort,  and  always 
precarious,  notwithftanding  all  the  arts  they  ufe  to 
Iccure  their  dominion  :  And,  what  is  ftill  more  un¬ 
fortunate,  there  is  no  defeending  from  that  dignity, 
without  running  an  apparent  hazard  of  his  life  ; 
There  is  fcarce  any  medium  between  the  throne 
and  grave. 

Admini-  The  Dey,  as  has  been  related  already,  fits  on  his 
ihation  of  tribunal  feveral  hours  every  day,  to  hear  the  com- 
juftice.  plaints  of  his  fubjedfs,  and  adminifter  jultice  :  The 
plaintiff,  it  feems,  always  makes  his  complaint  m 
perfon  (there  are  no  Council,  Prodlors,  Attornies, 
or  Sollicitors,  to  manage  their  caufes  for  them ;)  and 
the  defendant  or  wrong-doer  is  immediately  fum- 
mon’d  to  anfwer  the  complaint.  Upon  his  appear¬ 
ance,  both  parties  are  examin’d  upon  oath,  as  well 
as  the  witnefies ;  and,  if  either  of  the  parties  appear 
to  have  been  guilty  of  perjury,  he  immediately  re¬ 
ceives  300  baftinadoes  with  a  cudgel,  and  is  oblig’d 
to  make  the  injur’d  perfon  fatisfad'tion  forthwith.  If 
a  perfon  appears  to  be  indebted  to  another,  he  is  de- 
C!-eed  to  pay  the  debt  in  fuch  time  as  the  Dey  awards: 
In  which  if  he  fails,  an  officer  is  order’d  to  fell  his 
effedts  byaudtion,  and  make  the  creditor  fatisfad'tion  j 
and  this  is  done  without  any  manner  of  charges. 
If  the  creditor  have  no  effedts,  or  real  eftate,  he  is 
imprifon’d  and,  if  he  have  a  real  eftate,  and  fa- 
tisfadlion  is  to  be  made  out  of  it,  the  matter  is  re- 
ferr’d  to  the  Cadi,  or  ecclefiaftical  Judge,  who  on¬ 
ly  can  determine  matters  in  relation  to  lands  and  in- 
Defceiit  heritances.  And,  fince  I  have  mention’d  lands, 
ofeibtes.  always  defcend  to  the  eldeft  fonj  and  where 
a  perfon  leaves  no  heirs,  all  his  lands  and  effedts, 
or,  in  other  words,  his  whole  real  and  perfonal 
eftate,  are  feiz’d  and  poffefs’d  by  the  Government. 
Putiifli-  'pfie  ufQal  punilhment  at  Algiers  for  offences  not 
capital,  is  the  baftinado,  which  eonfifts  often  of 
fome  hundreds  of  blows  over  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  buttocks  or  belly,  with 
an  unmerciful  cudgel.  In  capital  cafes  the  Turks 
are  ftrangled  with  a  bow-ftring,  which  two  people 
pull  different  ways  with  all  their  ftrength  :  But  the 
various  deaths  the  poor  Chriftian  flaves  are  put  to, 
that  offend  thefe  barbarous  Pirates,  are  almoft  innu¬ 
merable  ;  impaling,  and  burning,  or  rather  roaft- 
ing,  the  unhappy  fufferers  alive,  are  but  too  fre¬ 
quent  on  their  attempting  to  make  an  efcape,  efpe- 
cially  if  any  Turk  is  kill’d  in  the  feuffle  ;  but  the 
worft  of  all  deaths,  is  the  throwing  them  off  the 
wails  of  the  town  upon  iron  hooks,  on  whidh  they 
are  carch’d  by  the  jaws,  by  the  ribs,  or  fome  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  hang  in  the  moft  exquifite 
torture  for  feveral  days  before  they  expire  i  but 
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this,  ’tis  faid,  has  not  been  executed  for  many  years :  C  H  .A  P. 
However,  I  find  there  have  been  inftances  of  the,  ^ 
crucifying  Chriftians,  and  nailing  their  hands  and' 
feet  to  the  walls  within  thefe  few  years ;  to  which 
they  have  been  provok’d  by  reports  that  were  fpread 
of  fome  of  their  Chriftian  neighbours  having  been 
equally  cruel  to  the  Turks  they  had  taken.  And 
this  leads  me  to  give  fome  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Chriftian  flaves  at  Algiers. 

The  Corfair  or  Pirate,  it  feems,  no  fooner  takes  Condltioa 
a  prize,  but  he  examines  into  the  quality  and 
cumftances  of  all  his  prifoners  •,  and,  if  he  imagines 

they  do  not  give  him  a  juft  account  of  themfelves 
and  their  comrades,  he  orders  them  to  be  baftina- 
do’d  on  the  foies  of  their  feet  till  they  do.  Having 
got  what  information  he  can,  he  brings  them  on 
Ihore  after  he  has  ftripp’d  them  almoft  naked,  and 
carries  them  to  the  Dey’s  houfe,  whither  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Confuls  immediately  repair,  to  fee  if  there  be 
any  of  the  prifoners  who  belong  to  their  relpedlive 
nations,  who  are  at  peace  with  Algiers ;  for,  in  that 
cafe,  they  reclaim  them,  provided  they  were  only 
paffengers :  But,  if  it  be  proved  the  prifoners  ferv’d 
tor  pay  on  board  the  fhips  of  any  nation  at  war  with 
this  Government,  there  is  no  way  to  get  them  re¬ 
leas’d,  but  by  paying  the  full  ranfom. 

The  matter  being  fettled  between  the  Dey  and 
the  Confuls,  which  of  the  prifoners  fliall  be  fet  at 
liberty,  and  which  of  them  deem’d  flaves,  the  Dey 
has  his  choice  of  every  eighth  flave,  and  generally 
takes  the  Mafters,  Surgeons,  Carpenters,  and  moft 
ufeful  men  belonging  to  the  refpedfive  prizes :  And, 
befides  his  eighth,  he  lays  claim  to  all  liich  prifoners 
as  are  of  any  quality,  for  whom  a  fwinging  ranfom, 
may  be  expected  ;  The  reft  are  left  to  the  Captor 
and  their  Owners,  and  ufually  carried  to  the  Be- 
fiftan,  or  Slave-market,  where  the  Crier  proclaims 
the  quality,  the  profeffion  and  circumftances  of  each 
of  the  unhappy  captives,  and  the  refpedlive  prizes 
fet  upon  them.  They  are  led  afterwards  to  the 
court  before  the  Dey’s  palace,  and  fold  by  auftion 
in  his  prefence  to  the  beft  bidder  5  but  whatever  is 
given  beyond  the  firft  price  fet  upon  them  belongs 
to  the  Government :  The  Captors  and  Owners  have 
no  more  than  the  firft  price,  which  is  divided  equal¬ 
ly  between  them. 

Thofe  flaves,  which  belong  to  the  Dey  and  the 
publick,  who  have  no  particular  profeffion,  and 
cannot  be  ferviceable  to  the  State  in  the  building 
and  rigging  of  fhips,  or  in  any  art  or  manufa<fture 
on  fhore,  are  put  to  the  moft  laborious  employ¬ 
ments  •,  as  in  drawing  carriages  with  materials  for 
building,  removing  ftones  or  rubbifh,  cleaning  the 
ftreets  and  houfes,  carrying  the  foldiers  baggage, 
and  the  like,  and  are  lock’d  up  at  night  in  the  pri- 
fons  belonging  to  the  State;  of  which  there  are 
three  that  have  obtained  the  name  of  Bagnio’s  : 

They  have  each  of  them  a  ring  of  iron  on  one  ancle, 
and  thofe  they  apprehend  inclin’d  to  make  their 
efcape,  are  fometimes  loaden  with  chains,  in  which 
they  are  forced  to  work  all  day.  However,  there  are  Taverns 
others,  it  feems,  when  they  have  got  a  little  money  kept  by 
from  their  friends,  or  by  way  of  charity,  or  can  bor-  Chriftian 
row  any  of  the  Jews  upon  an  extravagant  intereft,  are 
permitted  to  keep  taverns,  paying  a  certain  duty  to 
the  Dey,  in  proportion  to  the  wine  they  vend  : 

And  thefe,  it  feems,  are  oblig’d  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  of  their  brethren  in  fervi- 
tude,  and  to  the  Chriftian  chappels  that  arc  allow’d 
in  thefe  prifons  :  And  yet,  with  all  the  duties  and 
intereft  they  are  forced  to  pay,  the  flaves  that  keep 
thefe  taverns  ufually  get  money :  There  have  been 
inftances  of  fome  that  have  got  enough  to  purchafe 

their 
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men. 


CHAP,  their  liberties,  and  carry  money  away  with  them  *, 

,  for  the  Government  allow  their  flaves  a  property  in 
what  they  get,  and  protect  them  in  it.  Tliefe  ta¬ 
verns  are  no  better  than  cellars,  and  dark  ware- 
houfes,  that  have  no  other  light  than  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  door  ;  and  in  the  fame  room  fland 
the  butsof  wine,  the  beds  and  the  tables  where  the 
company  fit  ;  but  people  will  make  a  flaift,  with 
very  poor  accommodations,  for  the  fake  of  a  little 
TheTurks  good  wine  ;  and  hither  Turks,  Moors  and  Chriftians 
of  Algiers  j-gf-Qj-j.  promifcuoufly.  Very  little  regard  is  paid 
aa^'ne.  Prophet’s  prohibition  in  Algiers ;  only 

the  good  Muffulman  has  fo  much  refpecl  for  the  Al- 
choran  even  here,  that  he  will  not  keep  a  tavern  and 
diftribute  the  forbidden  liquor  to  others  for  the  world, 
tho’  he  makes  little  fcruple  in  drinking  it.  The 
management  of  thefe  houfes  therefore  is  left  entirely 
to  the  Chriftians,  or  Jews  •,  and  the  man  that  keeps 
a  tavern,  tho’  a  Have,  is  empower’d  to  ftrip  any  of 
hisguefts,  even  the  Turks  themfelve.s,  if  they  refufe 
to  pay  their  .reckoning  ;  and  in  this  he  is  protedled 
by  theDey.  Every  flave  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  alfo  is  allowed  three  loaves  a  day,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  penny- loaf,  befides  what  he  earns  him- 
felf,  or  is  given  him  in  charity;  for,  when  the  Go¬ 
vernment  have  no  other  employment  for  them,  they 
are  allowed  to  work  in  any  manufadlure  they  are 
mafters  of,  and  take  the  profit  of  it.  Every  Fri¬ 
day  particularly  (the  Mahometan  Sabbath)  they  are 
allowed  to  work  for  themfelves,  or  to  reft  from 
their  labour  as  they  fee  fit. 

Slaves  to  The  condition  of  thofe,  who  are  flaves  to  private 
private  men,  depends  very  much  upon  the  temper  of  the 
mafter,  and  their  own  behaviour.  They  are  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  houfe,  in  trade,  huf- 
bandry,  or  gardening,  according  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  the  bufinefs  the  mafter  has  for  them,  to  do : 
Ship  and  Houfe-Carpenters,  Sail-rriakers,  Smiths, 
and  the  like,  are  very  ufeful,  and  much  encou- 
.  rag’d  ;  and  a  European  Surgeon  is  a  notable  Phyfi- 
cian  among  them.  Notwithftanding  the  dread  our 
people  are  in  of  being  taken  by  Turkifti  Rovers, 
many  of  them  live  better  in  their  mafters  houfes  at 
Algiers,  than  ever  they  did  in  their  own  countries, 
being  entertain’d  rather  as  companions  than  fervants, 
where  they  happen  to  be  good  for  any  thing  :  Tho’ 

.  ’tis  true,  feme-  barbarous  mafters  ufe  their  flaves  ill, 
giving  them  ill  language,  and  beating  them  unmer¬ 
cifully,  that  they  may  oblige  them  to  redeem  them¬ 
felves  at  an  extravagant  price,  efpecially  where  they 
are  inform’d  they  are  people  of  fubftance.  As  to 
.  female  flaves,  unlefs  their  mafters  exped;  a  confide- 
,  rable  ranfom  for  them,  they  make  them  their  con-' 
cubines,  or  fell  them  to  thofe  who  want  to  purchafe 
fuch  conveniences,  if  they  are  young.  The  Popifh 
,  Priefts,  who  are  employ’d  for  the  redemption  of 
captives,  entertain  their  readers  with  abundance  of 
tragical  ftories  upon  this  head  ;  of  which  I  lhall 
prefent  the  reader  with  one,  in  the  very  drefs  the  fa¬ 
thers  have  introduc’d  it ;  which,  tho’  it  may  be  true 
in  the  main,  I  will  not  be  anfwerable  for  every  cir- 
cumftance  thefe  good  men  arc  pleas’d  to  tranfmit  to 
us.  They  relate,  that  Ann  A  Mari  A  Fernan¬ 
dez,  a  native  of  Toledo,  aged  fixteen,  being  taken 
captive  with  her  mother,  and  a  After  named  PTora, 
was  brought  by  a  Chiaus  to  the  palace,  September 
the  ift,  1715,  while  Ali  Dey  was  fuperintending 
Theflory  the  pay  of  his  Militia.  This  young  maid  being  in 
the  court-yard,  prepoflefs’d  with  fentiments  of  her 
flavefaTre-  forefeeing  that  her  youth  and 

lated  by  beauty  were  on  the  point  of  expofing  to  very  great 
the  Fa-  perils  both  her  faith  and  her  innocency,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  confufion,  occafion’d  by  thofe  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Janizaries,  and  daub’d  her  face  all  over 
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thers. 


with  dirt,  beginning,  withal  to  lacerate  her  cheeks^H^  P. 
and  arms,  having  firll  recommended  herfelf  to  God, , 
and,  with  fhowers  of  tears,  invocated  the  powerful 
aid  of  our  bleflfed  Lady.  The  pay  being  over  for 
that  day,  this  poor  vidlim  was  prefented  to  the 
Dey,  who  made  her  go  up  into  his  apartment : 

There  he  endeavour’d  to  bring  her  into  temper  by 
great  promifes,exaggerating  the  happinefs  fhe  might 
hope  for,  in  cafe  ftie  fubmitted  to  his  pleafure  and 
as,  amidft  thefe  proteftations,  he  attempted  to  ca- 
refs  her,  this  young  creature  generoufly  repell’d  all^“‘^’^*' 
his  carefles,  and  all  his  violences,  telling  him, 

Ihe  would  not  purchafe  his  protedlion,  nor  the  ad-  Spanilh, 
vantage  he  offer’d  her,  at  the  price  of  her  foul :  or  ke  muft 
That  (he  was  his  flave,  and  he  might  condemn  her 
to  hard  labour,  which  fhe  was  ready  to  undergo  ; 
but  that  fhe  could  not  confent  to  any  criminal  ac- 
-tions,  becaufe  Are  was  a  Chriftian.  She  ftili  perfe- 
ver’d  in  refifting  with  a  conftancy  equal  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  Al  Y  Dey  continued  offering  her,  till,  afham’d 
to  find  himfelf  thus  baffled,  after  having  given  her 
feveral  kicks  and  buffets,  he  retir’d  much  incens’d. 

•  This  was  but  the  prelude  to  what  other  trials  he 
made  her  undergo.  That  very  evening  he  return’d 
to  the  charge,  and  found  her  no  lefs  inflexible  than 
before  :  Her  cries,  which  refounded  even  without 
the  palace,  made  fuch  as  heard  them  judge  what 
violence  was  offering  her ;  and  it  evidently  appear’d 
that  her  conftancy  was  not  vanquifli’d,  when  the 
Dey  was  feen  all  in  a  rage,  drawing  her  by  the  hair 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his  ftair-cale. 

Finding  himfelf  unable  to  fucceed  in  this  firft  af- 
,  fault,  he  changed  his  battery  ;  He  lodg’d  her  in  a 
handfome  chamber,  with  a  Negroe  flave  to  attend 
her,  and  went  often  to  fee  her,  making  her  abun¬ 
dance  of  fruitlefs  proteftations ;  to  which  he  joyn’d 
what  is  moft  capable  of  dazzling  young  perfons  of 
that  fex,  magnificent  apparel,  coftly  jewels,  &c. 

But  this  virtuous  maid,  more  curious  to  preferve  her 
nuptial  garment  without  a  ftain,  refufed  them  all, 
fpite  of  the  Dey’s  intreaties,  earneft  remonftrances 
and  commands,  daily  repeated  for  more  than  a 
month.  To  remove  her  fcruples,  he  caufed  a  Chri¬ 
ftian  girl,  of  her  own  country  and  acquaintance,  to 
be  brought  her  as  a  companion  ;  and  who,  in  her 
prefence,  made  no  difficulty  of  taking  from  the 
Dey’s  hands  fuch  things  as  he  offer’d  to  our  virgin, 

.  and  therewith  adorn’d  herfelf.  But  this  generous 
maid  made  her  blufti  with  confufion,  bitterly  re¬ 
proaching  her  bafe  compliance,  and  criminal  for- 
getfulnefs  of  her  baptifmal  vows.  Ali  Dey  could 
not  but  admire  the  one,  and  heartily  contemn’d  the 
other,  who  yielded  fo  eafily  ;  But  that  admiration 
did  but  add  fuel  to  his  paffion ;  he  imagin’d,  that 
the  country-air  might  work  fome  effefl  on  her,  and 
that  amidft  thofe  rural  pleafures  fhe  might  lofe  fome 
of  her  aufterity,  and  become  more  tradable :  Spite 
of  all  her  refiftance,  he  forced  her  to  put  on  a  fuit 
of  fine  cloaths,  and  mount  on  a  mule,  after  that 
country  fafhion,  in  a  Racabia,  a  fort  of  cage,  moft 
fumptuoufly  cover’d  after  their  manner  ;  and  there¬ 
in  fhe  was  conduded  to  his  uncle’s  garden-feat.  As 
fhe  was  perfuaded,  that  the  amorous  Dey  would 
not  fail  following  her,  and  that  abroad  in  the  coun¬ 
try  her  cries  would  not  be  heard,  fhe  made  loud 
lamentations  as  fhe  pafs’d  the  ftreets  of  Algiers, 
that  all  people  might  be  witnelTes  of  the  violences 
fhe  underwent ;  and  that  fuch  Chriftians,  as  were 
within  hearing,  might  be  excited  to  fuccour  her,  at 
leaft  with  their  fervent  prayers  to  the  Almighty ; 
which  fhe  ceas’d  not  calling  on  them  to  do  for  her, 
imploring  with  great  outcries  for  God’s  afliftance, 
and  our  bleffed  Lady’s  interceffaon. 
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CH  A  P.  The  Dey’s  uncle  could  not,  with  all  his  efforts 
^  ,  and  artifices,  make  any  impreffion  on  the  heart  of 

this  young  virgin  •,  all  this  was  much  lefs  dangerous 
to  her,  than  the  prefence  of  her  perfecutor  :  Nor 
had  menaces  and  promifes  much  force  to  flagger 
her,  after  the  attacks  flie  had  aflually  fuflain’d. 
She  there  found  herfelf,  as  it  were,  under  flielter  ; 
nor  did  flie  begin  to  tremble,  till  the  Dey,  after  a 
three  weeks  interval,  fent  for  her  home,  where  he 
had  already  got  her  mother  and  fifler,  in  order  to 
try  if  he  could  not,  through  their  means,  bring  her 
to  a  compliance.  He  flatter’d  them  with  hopes  of 
their  liberty,  in  cafe  they  could  engage  her  to  be 
more  condefcending :  But  all  was  in  vain  j  and  this 
bringing  them  together  ferved  only  to  make  all 
three  firmer  in  their  fentiments  of  virtue  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Our  apoflolick  Vicar,  and  the  Father  ad- 
miniflrator  of  the  Gofpel,  touch’d  at  this  maiden’s 
fituation,  went  to  our  Conful,  M.  Clairam- 
BAULT,  to  confer  on  the  means  to  put  a  flop  to 
fo  cruel  and  fo  dangerous  a  perfecution,  and  in  what 
terms  to  attack  Ali  Dey  on  the  affair:  They  knew 
what  an  anfwer  he  had  return’d  to  the  complaint 
•  brought  him  againfl  a  certain  patron,  who  ufed  the 

like  compulfion  to  a  Chriftian  female  flave  of  his  j 
he  faid,  Ihe  was  his  own  proper  goods,  which  he 
might  life  juft  as  he  pleafed.  M.  Clairam- 
B  A  u  L  T  however  undertook  fpeaking  to  him,  and 
did  it  with  his  ufual  difcretion  :  The  Dey  reply’d, 
that  he  did  not  offer  to  force  his  flave  to  change  her 
religion.  Our  conful  return’d  very  forrowful,  as 
judging  from  this  anfwer,  that  Bobba  Ali  de- 
lign’d  not  to  quit  his  pretenfions ;  and,  in  effedl, 
he  purfued  her  with  more  artifices  and  greater  vio¬ 
lence  than  ever.  This  continued  till  fuch  time  as 
tire  Omnipotent,  vouchfafing  to  put  a  period  to  the 
combats  of  his  fervant,  fuddenly  changing  the  Dey’s 
fury  into  admiration  ;  and  that,  touch’d  with  the 
conllancy  of  his  flave,  he  frankly  fet  her,  together 
with  her  mother  and  After,  at  liberty.  May  the 
loth,  1717,  they  were  all  three  embark’d  on  a 
veffel,  wherein  our  Spanifh  fathers  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  carried  off  two  hundred  and  thirty  captives, 
whom  they  had  ranfom’d.  Of  fuch  efiimation  is 
perfevering  virtue,  fince  it  calls  a  luftre,  which 
makes  it  admir’d  and  recompens’d  even  by  a  paf- 
fionate  enamour’d  Barbarian. 

AJmini-  But  to  enlarge  a  little  further  on  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  among  the  Algerines  ;  for  pirates 
ther^wnfi-  ufurpers  muft  obferve  forms  of  juftice  for  the 
dex’d.  prefervation  of  their  lawlefs  governments,  whatever 
rapine  and  injuftice  they  are  guilty  of  towards  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  Moors,  Jews  and  Chriftians, 
who  are  freemen,  have  their  refpedlive  Judges  of 
their  feveral  nations  affign’d  them,  who  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  adminifter  juftice  among  their  people  (unlefs 
the  crime  affects  the  State)  and  thefe  are  judged  by 
their  feveral  laws.  Traitors,  Houfe-breakers  and 
Highway-men,  are  put  to  the  moft  cruel  deaths 
here,  tho’  their  State  is  fupported  by  robbery :  And 
a  Moor,  who  has  been  guilty  of  theft,  has  his  right 
hand  cut  off ;  which,  being  hung  about  his  neck, 
he  is  fet  upon  an  afs,  with  his  face  to  the  beaft’s 
tail,  and  led  about  the  ftreets,a  cryer  going  before 
him  and  proclaiming  his  offence.  Adultery  and 
robbery  are  always  punifli’d  with  death ;  apoftates 
from  the  eftablifh’d  religion  are  burnt  here,  as  in 
Poplfh  other  Mahometan  countries  :  And  tho’  the  Popifh 
Pr.eiu,  Priefts,  that  are  flaves  at  Algiers,  are  ufed  better 
now  US  d,  other  captives  generally,  their  brethren  taking 
care  conftantly  to  remit  money  to  their  feveral  ma- 
fters,  to  excule  them  from  labour  *,  yet,  if  any 
Chriftian  nation  is  at  war  with  Algiers,  the  Priefts 
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are  always  made  the  lirll  iacrlfice,  V/'hen  the  C  H  A  P. 
French  bombarded  the  city  in  the  next  year  1688,  , 

the  Turks  fir’d  no  lefs  than  forty  F'renchmcn  at  the 
F’leet,  from  the  mouths  of  their  great  guns  or  mor¬ 
tars  ;  among  whom  were  the  French  Conful,  and  French 
the  apoftolical  Vicar,  who  had  the  management  of  Conful 
the  Chriftian-hofpital  at  Algiers;  but,  ’tis  faid, the 
French  Admiral  fet  them  an  example,  by  firing  fe-  c  r  fir’d 
veral  Turkifh  flaves  from  his  mortars  into  the  town :  out  of 
However,  thefe  are  extraordinary  cafes ;  generally 
Chriftian  flaves  are  treated  very  well  at  Algiers, 
they  neither  tempt,  or  force  them  to  change  their 
religion  ;  it  is  not  for  their  interft  ;  Their  mafters 
had  rather  they  would  not  turn  Mahometans,  for 
then  they.lofe  the  benefit  of  their  ranfom  ;  neither  theirflaves 
can  they  fell  them  to  others.  Indeed,  when  a  to  turn 
Chriftian  flave  has  committed  fome  crime  that  de- 
ferves  death,  the  Dey  will  fometimes  offer  him  his 
life,  if  he  turns  Mahometan  ;  and  if  they  have  any 
flaves  under  twelve  years  of  age,  fome  rich  Muffel- 
man  will  endeavour  to  bring  them  up  in  their  fu- 
perftition,  cloath  them  handfomly,  and  even  adopt 
them  for  their  children  ;  but,  as  for  thofe  that  are 
grown  up,  they  never  attempt  to  make  them  change 
their  religion.  ’Tis  true,  fome  purchafe  young 
girls,  on  purpofe  to  make  concubines  of  them  ; 
and  there  are  others  that  buy  up  young  boys  for 
their  unnatural  lufls :  But  for  the  moft  part,  it  is 
obferv’d,  Chriftian  flaves  are  ufed  better  than  thofe 
Chriftians  that  are  at  liberty  ;  The  latter  are  in- 
fulted  and  abufed  frequently  both  by  Turks  and 
Moors  ;  but  they  take  care  how  they  meddle  with 
flaves,  as  their  mafters  will  refent  the  affront,  and 
they  are  forced  to  make  fatisfaftion  if  they  do  them 
any  injury. 

There  is  much  more  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  mountaineers  on  the  coaft,  than  of 
the  Algerines ;  for  the  former  are  not  content  with 
making  Chriftian  flaves,  but  make  them  ferve  with 
rigour,  frequently  taking  away  the  life  of  a  Chri¬ 
ftian  prifoner,  which  thofe  barbarians  look  upon  as 
a  meritorious  action.  But  even  here  I  find  the 
people  much  more  inclined  to  preferve  their  pri- 
foners,  where  a  good  ranfom  may  be  expedled, 
than  to  deftroy  them  ;  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  Relation  Laugier  de  Tassy  has  given  us 
of  the  captivity  of  young  Mifs  d  e  Bourk,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Count  de  Bourk,  which  I  chufe  to  re¬ 
cite,  becaufe  it  gives  us  fome  notion  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  how  very 
little  authority  the  Dey  has  over  them. 

Monfieur  De  Tassy  relates,  that  the  CountefsThe  cap. 
DE  Bourk  embarked  at  Cette  in  Languedoc,  on  uvity  of 
the  2  2d  of  Oiflober,  1719,  in  a  Genoefe  bark,  with 
her  fon,  her  daughter,  M.  L  Abbe  de  Bourk  mong  the 
her  brother-in-law,  another  Irifh  gentleman,  with  mountai- 
fix  domefticks,  two  of  them  men,  and  four  of  the 
other  fex  :  She  was  going  for  Spain  to  her  hufband 
Chevalier  Tobias,  Count  de  Bourk,  a  gallant 
Irifli  officer,  then  in  his  Catholick  Majefty’s  fervice, 
and  who  had  followed  King  James  into  France, 

On  the  fecond  day  of  their  voyage,  being  on  the 
Catalan  coaft  near  Barcelona,  the  bark  was  made 
prize  of  by  a  fmall  Algerine :  But  the  Countefs 
having  a  pafs  from  the  French  court,  the  Captain 
treated  her  with  the  utmoft  civility  and  diftindlion, 
recovering  her  from  the  fright  Ihe  was  in,  by  af- 
furing  her,  that  no  injury  ffiould  be  offer’d  either 
to  herfelf,  or  any  of  her  retinue.  She  defired  to 
be  left  with  her  family  on  board  the  Genoefe  bark ; 
which  requeft  the  Corfair  readily  granted.  He  took 
into  his  own  fhip  the  Genoefe  equipage,  and  put  in 
their  Head  a  few  Turks  and  Moors  to  conduft  the 
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e  H  A  P.  bark,  which  he  took  in  tow,  fteering  away  for  AI- 
,  giers.  But,  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  being 
fiear  tbe  Barbary  cpaft,  and  attack’d  by  a  nnoft  fu- 
rious  temped;  at  N.  W.  the  Corfair  was  oblig  d  to 
cut  away  the  bark,  in  order  to  govern  his  own  vef- 
fel  -,  that  prize  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  Alge¬ 
rine,  and  the  wind  forcing  her  towards  land,  Ihe 
run  a-ground  between  Bujeya  and  Jejil,  where  fhe 
was  dalh’d  in  pieces.  The  Cabails,who, whenever  the 
northerly  winds  blow  tempeftuoufly,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  attentive  to  obferve  from  the  tops  of  their  moun¬ 
tains  what  paffes  upon  the  coaft,  having  feen  the 
approach  of  this  veffel,  ran  down  to  the  fea-fide  in 
great  numbers  to  wait  for  and  pillage  her  :  The 
Algerines,  who  faved  themfelves  by  fwinjming,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  chief  of  thofe  Moors,  that  there  was 
in  the  bark  a  French  Princefs.  Immediately  fe- 
veral  Cabalis  threw  themfelves  into  the  water,  to 
fave  her  at  lead;  but  could  only  fave  Mifs  de 
Bourk,  her  uncle  L’ Abbe  de  Bourk,  a  cham¬ 
ber-maid,  with  the  twomen-fervants-,  the  Countefs, 
with  her  fon,  three  women  fervants,  and  M.  Ar¬ 
thur,  her  gentleman,  were  all  drown’d  :  They 
made  L’Abee  carry  the  child  on  his  (boulders, 
and  conduced  them  all  to  a  place  the  lead  accefll- 
ble  in  certain  mountains,  fome  days  journey  from 
the  fea.  Being  arrived  there,  Mifs  de  Bourk, 
her  uncle,  and  one  domedick,  were  carried  to  one 
tent ;  the  chamber-maid  and  fecond  domedick  to 
another.  Next  day  the  Shieks, 'or  Chiefs  of  the 
Adouirs  or  villages,  affembled  to  confult  on  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  prifoners,  whether  they 
Ihould  write  to  the  Aga  of  Jejil,  to  fend  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  French  Conful  at  Algiers,  that  he  might 
ranfom  the  lady  and  her  retinue  ?  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  they  drould  wait  till  the  faid 
Conful  claimed  them,  and  fo  get  a  fum  more  con- 
fiderable .?  It  was  determined  to  day  till  they  were 
claimed,  which  obliged  Mifs  de  Bourk  (then  on¬ 
ly  in  her  tenth  year)  to  write  a  very  moving  letter 
(November  4.)  to  the  Conful  at  Algiers;  wherein 
(he  acquainted  him  with  her  misfortunes  and  con¬ 
dition:  She  conjur’d  him  to  redeem  her  at  any 
price  whatever,  and  deliver  her  from  the  horrors 
Ihe  underwent.  The  Moors  fent  this  letter  to  a 
certain  Marabout  near  Bujeya,  who  palTes  for  a  great 
faint,  and  is  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  when  any 
one  of  that  country  a(ks  a  favour,'  he  does  it  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  the  faid  Marabout.  This  faint 
immediately  difpatch’d  away  to  Algiers  a  courier, 
who  deliver’d  the  letter  to  the  Conful,  by  whom  it 
was  communicated  to  M.  Dusault,  lately  arriv’d 
there  from  France,  in  quality  of  his  mod  Chridian 
Majedy’s  Envoy-extraordinary. 

During  this  interval,  the  fon  of  one  of  the  mod 
confiderable  Shieks  demanded  Mifs  de  Bourk  in 
marriage  of  his  Father,  who  propofed  it  to  the  other 
Shieks.  Thefe  imagin’d  he  might  thereby  acquire 
vad  riches ;  and  therefore  feveral  others  of  the  mod 
powerful  difputed  her  with  him;  but  none  obtained 
Jier  :  And  it  was  finally  refolved  in  their  council, 
that  (he  (hould  be  ranfom’d. 

His  mod  Chridian  Majedy’s  Envoy  went  indant- 
lytoMEHEMET,  Dey  of  Algiers,  of  whom,  in  the 
llronged  and  mod  prefTing  terms,  he  demanded  the 
liberty  of  Mifs  d  e  Bou  r  k  and  her  retinue  :  The 
Dey  anfwer’d,  that  the  Cabails  acknowledg’d  not 
his  fovereignty,  by  reafon  he  could  not  reduce  them 
to  obedience  in  a  mountainous  country,  which  was 
inaccedlble  to  all  but  its  inhabitants  ;  and,  when 
any  Algerine  forces  were  fent  thither,  in  .order  to 
their  redu6lion,  they  always  laid  ambufcades,  into 
which  the  Turks  could  not  poITibly  avoid  falling. 
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He  added,  that  all  he  could  do,  was  driftly  and  pre-  CHAP, 
cifely  to  enjoin  his  Agas  of  Jejil  and  Bujeya,  to  ^ 

ufe  all  praflicable  means  to  get  thofe  Chridians  re¬ 
leas’d,  and  then  ranfom  them  on  the  eafied  terms 
they  were  able  to  obtain.  He  immediately  fent 
away  his  orders  to  that  purpofe,  joining  therewith 
letters  for  the  Marabouts  of  thofe  places,  requiring 
them  to  act  in  concert  with  his  faid  officers.  On 
the  24th  ditto,  M.  Dusault  order’d  to  fca  a 
French  veffel  then  in  the  port  of  Algiers ;  whereon 
embark’d  Ibrahim  Hoja,  our  nation’s  Inter¬ 
preter,  to  carry  thofe  difpatches  to  the  Aga’s  and 
Marabouts :  On  their  receipt  thereof  they  indantly 
took  horfe,  and  rode  to  that  Adouar  where  Mifs  d  e 
Bourk  was  detain’d  :  There  they  negotiated  the 
ranfom  of  her,  and  thofe  with  her,  and  procured 
the  releafe  of  all  five  for  1300  Algiers  current 
dollars.  But  to  return  to  the  Chridian  (laves  at 
Algiers. 

Laugier  deTassy  obferves,  that  the  French 
and  Spanifli  (laves  have  each  of  them  their  Priefls 
and  chappels  at  Algiers,  where  divine  fervice  is 
perform’d  after  the  mode  of  their  refpeflive  coun¬ 
tries  :  That  the  Jews  alfo,  who  are  computed  to 
be  five  thoufand  families  in  the  town,  have  their 
fynagogues  and  their  Prieds ;  but  that  Britain,  and  ' 
the  feveral  Protedant  nations  of  Europe,  have  nei¬ 
ther  chappels  or  ecclefiadicks  to  perform  divine 
fervice,  tho’  they  have  Confuls  here  to  take  care  No  Prote- 
of  the  interedfi  of  their  refpedlive  nations,  and  tranf- 
a(d  their  affairs  :  But  one  reafon  the  Englilh  have 
no  chappel  or  Pried  here  may  be,  that  there  are  not  “ 
many  Englifh  (laves  in  the  place.  We  have  been 
at  peace  with  Algiers  thefe  fifty  or  threefcore  years, 
and  no  Englifhman  can  be  made  a  (lave,  unlefs  he 
ferves  in  the  fleets  of  foreigners,  who  are  at  war 
with  the  Algerines,  for  pay  ;  of  which  indeed  there 
are  fome,  but  they  are  redeemed  from  time  to  time,  Engllili 
either  by  the  Government,  or  by  private  charities.  Haves  rc- 
Queen  Anne  redeem’d  feveral  in  her  reign ;  King 
George  I.  redeem’d  37;  and  his  prefent  Majedy  ^ 

1 50,  and  upwards. 

Something  (hould  be  faid  of  the  trade  of  the  Trade  of 
Algerines ;  but  in  truth  their  trade,  by  which  they  Algiers, 
principally  fubfid,  is  piracy  and  man-dealing.  In 
their  prizes  they  find  all  the  merchandize  of  Europe; 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  prifoners,  the  Captain  of  the 
pirate  and  his  crew  divide  equally  with  the  owners, 
after  the  Dey  has  taken  the  eighth  (hare  he  claims 
in  everyprize.  The  Jews  are  the  principal  merchants 
at  Algiers,  as  they  are  in  every  town  upon  the  Bar¬ 
bary  coad,  tho’  there  are  in  fomeMoorilh  merchants 
alfo ;  but,  as  to  the  Turks,  they  trouble  themfelves 
with  no  kind  of  merchandize  but  (laves,  arms  and 
ammunition :  They  are  all  of  them  men  of  the 
fword,  and  look  upon  traffick  tabe  beneath  them. 

The  Jews  buy  the  goods  found  in  the  prizes,  and  re¬ 
tail  them  at  home,  to  export  them  again  to  foreign 
markets  ;  and  there  are  fome  few  European  (hips 
that  come  to  Algiers  on  account  of  trade,  but  meet 
with  little  encouragement,  unlefs  there  have  been 
no  prizes  made  in  a  great  while  ;  for  the  pirates, 
who  come  by  their  goods  without  paying  any  thing 
for  them,  mud  certainly  be  able  to  afford  better 
penny-worths  than  the  Merchant,  who  buys  his 
goods. 

Turkifh  velfels,  and  thofe  of  the  Moors,  pay 
twenty  Piaders,  in  the  port  of  Algiers,  for  ancho¬ 
rage,  whatever  burthen  the  (hip  is  of;  and  thofe  of 
Chridians,  at  peace  with  that  nation,  pay  forty  Pi¬ 
aders  ;  while  thofe,  who  are  at  war  with  Algiers, 
pay  fourfeore  piaders  for  anchorage  :  F"or  they  take 
all  foreign  (hips  into  their  protedion,  when  they 
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have  enter’d  any  of  their  port?,  whether  they  are  at 
peace  with  them,  or  not ;  but,  if  they  meet  with 
the  fame  flaips  at  fea,  even  in  their  return  from  Al¬ 
giers,  they  look  upon  them  as  lawful  prize. 

The  duties  on  all  merchandize  imported  by 
Turks,  Moors  or  Jews,  are  twelve  and  a  half  per 
Cent. ;  and  the  duties  on  exportation,  two  and  a 
half  per  Cent.  The  Englifh,  by  their  treaty  in  the 
year  1703,  are  to  pay  but  five  per  Cent,  on  goods 
imported,  and  two  per  Cent,  on  thofe  they  export; 
and,  ’tis  faid,  the  French  have  had  the  fame  favour 
fhewn  them  :  They  make  even  money  pay  five  per 
Cent,  on  importation,  except  that  which  is  fent  for 
the  redemption  of  captives,  and  this  pays  but  three 
per  Cent.  Wine,  Brandy  and  Spirits  pay  four  Pi- 
afters  the  piece  on  importation  ;  and  the  company 
of  the  Baftion  de  France  (a  little  ifland  the  French 
are  polTefs’d  of  on  the  coaft  of  Algiers)  are  allowed 
to  fend  two  veflels  to  Algiers  every  year,  without 
paying  any  duties,  ’tis  faid. 

The  merchandizes  imported,  are  wrought  Silks, 
Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs, Damafks,  Linnen  and  Wool¬ 
len  Cloths,  Spices,  Copper,  Brafs  and  Tin-ware, 
Quick-filver,  Arms,  Powder  and  other  Ammuni¬ 
tion  ;  Sails  and  naval  ftores,  Cochineal,  Copperas, 
Sugar,  Cotton,  Galls,  Brazil-wood,  Red-wood, 
Alums,  Vermillion,  Wine,  Brandy,  Spirits,  Opium, 
Gums,  Paper,  dried  Fruit,  and  other  lefs  confide- 
rable  articles. 

In  return  for  which,  the  Europeans  receive  Wax, 
fine  Wool,  Oftrich-feathers,  Skins  of  wild  Beafts, 
Dates  and  Chriftian  flaves  :  Nor  is  there  any  kind 
of  merchandize,  but  what  may  be  met  with  here 
fometimes,  when  they  bring  in  rich  prizes. 

TheEnglilhConful,faysLAUGiER  de  Tassy, 
is  the  only  Merchant  of  that  nation  at  Algiers, 
and  carries  on  a  more  advantageous  trade  than  any 
other  perfon  ;  for  he  furnifties  the  Dey  with  pow¬ 
der,  bullets,  bombs,  arms,  anchors,  cordage,  and  all 
manner  of  naval  ftores,  and  takes  in  return  corn 
and  oil,  which  are  of  great  fervice  fometimes  to  the 
Britifh  garrifons  of  Port-Mahon  and  Gibraltar ;  and, 
’tis  faid,  no  other  nation  is  fuffer’d  to  carry  aqy 
corn  out  of  the  country :  But  there  is  more  than  one 
reafon  for  this  indulgence,  and  for  keeping  fair  with 
the  Englifh ;  for  they  do  not  only  furnifh  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Algiers  with  fuch  things  as  are  moft 
wanted  there ;  but,  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be 
another  rupture  with  England,  the  Algerines  would 
not  be  able  to  ftir  out  of  their  ports  for  ourCruifers 
from  Port-Mahon  and  Gibraltar ;  They  will  there¬ 
fore  ever  have  as  much  refpedt  for  Britain,  as  for 
any  power  in  Europe,  while  we  retain  thofe  two 
places. 

That  famous,  or  rather  infam.ous.  Pirate  Bar¬ 
ba  ross  a,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Turkifh  do¬ 
minion  at  Algiers,  and  was  the  firft  that  ftyl’d  him- 
felf  King  of  it :  Of  which  ufurpation  I  meet  with  the 
following  account.  The  Moors  of  Spain,  having 
been  driven  from  that  country  in  the  year  1492,  and 
tranfported  to  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  took  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  retaliating  the  injury  that  was  done  them, 
and  revenging  themfelves  on  the  Spaniards,  by  tak¬ 
ing  their  merchant-fhips,  and  plundering  the  towns 
on  the  coafts ;  which  they  were  very  fuccefsful  in  for 
fome  years,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country; 
and  they  found  means,  in  thefe  excurfions,  to  fur- 
prize  and  carry  multitudes  of  people  into  captivity:  • 
Whereupon  Cardinal  Ximenes,  prime  Minifter 
to  Ferdinand  V.  King  of  Arragon,  in  order  to 
reflrain  thefe  outrages,  fitted  out  a  fleet  in  the  year 
1505  ;  on  which  having  embark’d  a  body  of  land- 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Peter,  Count  of 


Navarre,  he  befieg’d  arid  took  the  town  of  Oran  on  C  fr  .4  P.' 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  then  inhabited  by  Moors  who 
had  been  driven  from  Grenada  and  Valentia.  The 
Count  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Bugia, 
and  feveral  other  towns  upon  the  fame  coaft,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  little  ifland  that  lies  before  the  bay 
of  Algiers ;  whereby  he  prevented  the  Moors  flrip- 
ping  going  in  or  out  of  that  port,  and  gave  the  town 
apprehenfions  of  falling  fuddenly  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  this  diftrels  Prince  Selim,  then  Sovereign  of 
Algiers,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Barcaros- 
sa,  the  fticcelstul  Turkifh Corfair,  fent  to  defire  his 
affiftance  againft  the  Spaniards :  The  Pirate  was  cruif- 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  received  the  in¬ 
vitation  ;  and,  glad  of  the  opportunity,  fent  away 
48  gallies,  and  30  fmall  barks  to  Algiers,  march¬ 
ing  thither  by  land  himfelf  with  fuch  forces  as  he 
could  affemble  on  a  fudden.  The  Algerines,  receiv¬ 
ing  advice  of  his  approach,  march’d  out  of  town 
with  Prince  Sel  I  m  at  their  head,  to  welcome  their 
Deliverer;  and,  having  conduced  him  to  Algiers, 
amidft  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  was 
lodg’d  in  the  Prince’s  palace.  But  their  joy  was  not 
long- liv’d;  for  the  Pirate,  who,  for  many  years  had 
made  no  ferupje  of  feizing  whatever  came  in  his 
way,  immediately  form’d  a  defign  of  making  him- 
felt  Sovereign  of  Algiers;  and,  having  found  means 
to  affalTmate  Prince  Selim  privately,  caufed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  proclaim’d  King,  maffacring  all  thofe  he 
imagin’d  might  oppofe  his  defigns :  Whereupon 
moft  of  the  natives  abandon’d  the  place,  and  left  the 
ufurper  in  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  city  ;  bur, 
upon  his  promifing  them  his  protedion,  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  habitation,  and  acknowledged  him 
their  Sovereign.  They  foon  found  themfelves, 
however,  under  the  dominion  of  a  barbarous  tyrant, 
who,  after  he  had  fortified  the  place,  and  fecured 
his  poffelTion,  treated  them  no  better  than  flaves. 

This  revolution  happen’d  at  Algiers  in  the  year 
1516;  and  the  fon  of  Prince  Selim,  flying  to 
Oran  for  protedlion,  prevail’d  on  the  Spaniards  the 
year  following  to  fit  out  a  ftrong  fleet,  with  an  ar¬ 
my  of  10000  landmen  on  board,  to  aflift  him  to  re¬ 
cover  his  right,  promifing  to  acknowledge  the  King 
of  Spain  for  his  Sovereign,  if  he  fucceeded  :  But  the 
Spanilh  fleet  being  arrived  near  Algiers,  was  dif- 
pers’d  or  fliipwreck’d  in  a  violent  ftorm,  and  moft 
of  their  forces  drown’d,  cut  in  pieces,  or  made  flaves 
by  the  Turks.  Barbarossa,  puff’d  up  with 
this  fuccefs,  continued  to  treat  the  Moors,  both  in 
town  and  country,  with  greater  infolence  than  ever, 
which  induced  the  reft  of  the  Moorilh  Princes  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  confederacy  againft  the  ufurper;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  chofen  the  king  of  Tenez  their  General,  and 
affembled  10000  Horfe,  and  a  good  body  of  Foot, 
they  took  the  field,  in  order  to  lay  fiege  to  Algiers. 
Barbarossa,  having  intelligence  of  their  mo¬ 
tions,  march’d  out  to  meet  them  with  no  more  than 
looo  Turkilh  mufketeers,  and  500 Moors  he  could 
confide  in,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  the 
numerous  forces  of  his  enemies ;  who,  being  with¬ 
out  fire-arms,  were  foon  diforder’d  by  his  mufke¬ 
teers,  efpecially  their  horfe,  on  whom  they  moft 
relied :  After  which,  the  Conqueror  enter’d  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Tenez,  the  King  being  fled  to  Mount  Atlas, 
and  caufed  the  Inhabitants  to  proclaim  him  their 
King. 

There  happen’d,  about  the  fame  time,  an  infur- 
redtion  in  the  kingdom  of  Tremefen,  which  lies  ftill 
more  to  the  weftward ;  and  the  rebels  hearing  of 
the  furprizing  fucceffes  of  B a  r  b  a  r  0  s  s  a  ,  in vi  ted 
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CHAP,  him  to  come  and  deliver  them  from  the  oppreffions 
they  pretended  to  have  fuffer’d  under  their  native 
Sovereign,  a  meflage  extremely  acceptable  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  Turk,  who,  having  fent  for  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  and  his  artillery  from  Algiers,  immediate¬ 
ly  advanced  towards  Tremefen  ;  and,  engaging  that 
King  in  the  plain  of  Aghad,  obtained  a  compleat 
viftory,  to  which  his  artillery  and  fmall  arms  very 
much  contributed,  the  Moors  having  neither  the  one 
or  the  other,  but  ftill  fought  with  their  old  weapons, 
launces,  bows  and  fwords.  The  King  of  Treme¬ 
fen,  it  feems,  efcaped  out  of  the  battle,  but  his  trai- 
terous  fubjefts  afterwards  murder’d  him,  and  fent 
his  head  to  the  Conqueror*,  who  thereupon  enter’d 
the  city  of  Tremefen  in  triumph,  and  was  proclaim’d 
King.  The  citizens  acknowledg’d  him  their  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Barba- 
RossA,  who  now  faw  himfelf  mafter  of  three  king¬ 
doms  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  which  he  had  acqui¬ 
red  with  the  affiftance  of  a  handful  of  men  only  j  but 
as  Tremefen  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oran,  he 
juftly  apprehended  the  Spaniards  would  not  long  per¬ 
mit  him  to  enjoy  his  conquefts  in  quiet.  He  enter’d 
therefore  into  an  alliance  with  Muley  Hamet, 
King  of  Fez,  the  moft  powerful  of  the  African  Prin¬ 
ces,  who  was  no  lefs  an  enemy  to  Spain  than  himfelf; 
and,  thus  fupported,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  fhould 
be  able  to  defend  the  extenfive  territories  he  had  con¬ 
quer’d  againft  all  the  power  of  the  Chriftians :  And 
he  might  have  judged  right,  poflibly,  if  his  ally,  the 
King  of  Fez,  had  been  as  ready  tooppofe  the  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards,  as  he  was.  But  Charles  the  Vth, 
coming  to  take  pofTefTion  of  the  throne  of  Spain 
about  this  time,  and  being  implor’d  by  the  prince 
of  Tremefen,  to  affift  him  in  the  recovery  of  his 
•  father’s  kingdom  out  of  the  hands  of  Barba ros- 
SA,  he  fent  over  loooo  men  from  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  the  governor  of  Oran  ;  who  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  field,  and,  being  join’d  by  a 
good  body  of  Moors  and  Arabs,  march’d  towards 
Tremefen.  Whereupon  Barbarossa  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  to  his  ally,  the  King  of  Fez,  to  haften  to 
his  affiftance,  and  march’d  in  perfon,  with  1 500 
Turkifti  mufketeers,  and  5000  Moorifh  horfe,  to 
attend  the  motions  of  the  Governor  of  Oran,  ’till 
he  fhould  be  join’d  by  the  King  of  Fez  ;  but,  being 
hemm’d  in  by  the  Spaniards,  and  endeavouring  to 
break  through  them  in  the  night-time,  he  was  cut 
in  pieces  with  all  his  Turkifti  infantry.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Governor  of  Oran  continued  his  march  to 
Tremefen,  and,  the  citizens  opening  their  gates  to 
him,  the  young  Prince  was  reftored  to  his  throne. 
Some  days  after  the  battle,  the  King  of  Fez  arriv’d 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tremefen,  with  an  army 
of  20000  men ;  but,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  return’d  with  more  hafte  into  his 
country  than  he  eame  :  Whereby  the  Spaniards  had 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  both  Tenez  and  Al¬ 
giers,  if  they  had  followed  their  blow,  and  might 
with  eafe  have  expell’d  the  Turks  from  the  coaft  of 
Barbary  at  that  time ;  but  the  Governor  of  Oran 
contented  himfelf  with  what  he  had  done,  and  fent 
back  the  forces  to  Spain  that  had  been  employ’d  in 
this  expedition,  at  a  time  when  the  Turks  of  Al¬ 
giers  had  given  themfelves  over  for  loft.  But,  find¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards  made  no  preparations  to  attaek 
them,  they  proclaim’d  Cher ed in,  the  brother 
of  Barbarossa,  their  King,  who  met  with  no 
difturbance ’till  the  year  1619,  when  he  underftood 
there  was  a  general  confpiracy  of  the  Moors  and 
Arabs,  to  free  themfelves  from  the  Turkifti  yoke, 
and  recover  their  ancient  liberties :  And,  as  he  was 
confeious  he  was  too  weak  to  refift  their  united 


forces,  efpeci.illy  if  they  fhou’d  be  join’d  by  the  Spa-  C  I^A  P. 
niards,  whom  he  apprehended  to  be  at  the  bottom  i 

of  this  confpiracy,  he  difpatch’d  anexprefstoSELiM, 
the  then  Grand  Signior;  reprefenting,  that  all  Africa 
wou’d  foon  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  if  the  Turks  ftiou’d  be  driven  from  Algiers  j 
and  defiring  he  wou’d  fend  him  a  ftrong  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  troops,  promifing  to  refign  his  kingdoms 
to  the  Porte,  and  that  he  would  aft  for  the  future, 
as  Bafha,  or  Viceroy,  to  the  Grand  Signior. 

The  Ottoman  Emperor  accepted  Cheredin’s 
offer,  and  fent  2000  Janizaries  to  his  affiftance ; 
publiftiing  a  proclamation  at  the  fam.e  time,  that 
ail  Turks  who  fhould  refort  to  Algiers,  fliould  en¬ 
joy  the  fame  privileges  there,  as  the  Janizaries  did 
at  Conftantinople  ;  whereupon  all  people  of  defpe- 
rate  fortunes,  and  whofe  crimes  had  render’d  them 
obnoxious  to  the  Government,  immediately  en¬ 
ter’d  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  Che  red  in  Bab- 
BARossA  ;  and,  with  thefe  reinforcements,  he  was 
foon  in  a  condition  to  defeat  all  the  confpiracies  of 
the  Moors,  and  render  himfelf  abfolute  mafter  of 
that  part  of  Barbary  :  He  aifo  fubdu’d  the  ifland 
the  Spaniards  had  poffcfs’d  themfelves  of  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  by  a  mole  join’d 
it  to  the  continent ;  and,  having  crefted  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  on  the  ifland,  he  enlarg’d  his  piratical  fleet, 
and  fo  infefted  the  coafts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  that  a 
merchant-fliip  could  not  ftir  out  of  any  port  with¬ 
out  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  Corfairs.  He  alfo 
made  frequent  defeents  upon  the  coafts,  carrying 
multitudes  of  Chriftians  into  flavery  ;  and  this,  at 
the  time  when  Ch^^rles  the  Vth,  then  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain,  was  at  the  height 
of  his  glory. 

This  Prince,  now  Sovereign  of  the  beft  part  of 
Europe,  incens’d  to  fee  his  dominions  infulted,  and 
his  fubjefts  daily  carried  into  flavery  by  thefe  raf- 
cally  Pirates,  and  being  incited  to  extirpate  them  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  as  enemies  not  only  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  but  to  all  mankind ;  the  Emperor,  in 
the  year  1541,  having  affembled  a  fleet  of  500 
fail,  including  tranfports  and  gallies,  embark’d 
with  an  army  of  20000  men  and  upwards,  in 
Spain  ;  and  arriving  before  the  bay  of  Algiers  the 
latter  end  of  Oftober,  landed  about  two  thirds  of 
his  army,  and  fummoned  the  place ;  which  was 
upon  the  point  of  furrendring  to  him,  when  a  hid¬ 
den  ftorm  happen’d,  in  which  great  part  of  his 
fleet  was  fhipwreck’d,  his  provifions  all  deftroy’d, 
and  fuch  heavy  rains  at  the  fame  time  fell  on  the 
Ihore,  that  his  forces  could  no  longer  keep  the  field ; 
whereupon  he  found  himfelf  oblig’d  to  abandon  the 
enterprize,  and  reimbark  what  forces  he  had  left, 
having  loft,  at  leaft,  one  third  of  them,  either  by 
Ihipwreck  or  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  in  his  retreat ; 
tho’,  had  this  enterprize  been  undertaken  fooner  in 
the  year,  in  all  probability  it  had  fucceeded,  and 
Charles  the  Vth  had  added  Africa  to  his  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  already  extended'  over  the  beft 
part  of  Europe  and  America. 

But  I  fhould  have  taken  notice,  that  fome  little 
time  before  this  memorable  enterprize  of  Charles 
the  Vth,  the  Grand  Signior  had  preferr’d  Chere- 
DiN  Barbarossa  to  the  honourable  poft  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Bafiia,  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  ter- 
tories  of  Algiers ;  but  thoughtfit  to  appoint  Has- 
SAN  Aga,  the  Eunuch,  Baftia  of  the  town  of  Al¬ 
giers,  probably  to  be  a  check  upon  Cheredin, 
and  prevent  his  fetting  up  again  for  himfelf.  And, 
after  the  death  of  Barbarossa  II.  the  Porte  go¬ 
vern’d  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  by  their  Baflia’s  (as 
Other  provinces  of  that  empire  are  govern’d)  till  the 
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^HAP.  17th  century,  when  the  Janizaries,  or  militia  of 
IX.  Algiers,  ’tis  faid,  rcprefented  to  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior,  that  his  Baiha’s  tyranniz’d  over  the  country, 
fquandefed  away  the  foldier’s  pay,  and  rendered 
the  government  of  the.  Turks  fo  odious  there,  that 
the  Spaniards  and  Moors  were  about  to  unite  a- 
gainft  them,  and  would  infallibly  drive  the  Turks 
from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  if  that  Government 
Was  not  better  regulated  :  They  defired  therefore, 
that  they  might  eledl  one  of  their  officers,  with  the 
title  of  Dey,  to  be  their  Governor ;  promifing 
thereupon,  to  raife  fupplies  fufficient  to  maintain 
their  forces,  which  would  fave  the  Porte  an  im- 
menfe  charge  -,  and  that  they  would  however  al¬ 
ways  acknowledge  the  Grand  Signior  for  their  So¬ 
vereign  -,  in  which  propofal,  it  feems,  the  Porte  ac- 
quiefced.  They  eledled  a  Dey,  and  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  fuch  magiftrates  of  their  own  elefling 
they  remain  at  prefent  *,  but  in  no  part  of  the 
world  there  are  fuch  frequent  inftances  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  depofing  and  murdering  their  Princes,  fcarce 
any  of  them  dying  a  natural  death.  They  reign 
with  abfolute  authority  for  a  few  years,  months,  or 
weeks,  and  fometimes  a  few  hours  -puts  an  end  to 
their  dominion  and  their  lives  *,  nor  are  the  Alge¬ 
rines,  at  prefent,  any  otherwife  fubjedl  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Grand  Signior,  than  as  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  the  head  of  their  religion  : 
His  orders  are  very  little  regarded  in  their  ter¬ 
ritories.  . 

It  is  amazing  that  this  large  kingdom  of  Algiers 
fhould  be  kept  under  the  moft  flavilh  fubjecftion  by  a 
body  of  12000  Turks  only,  compofed  of  the  vileft 
and  moft  abandoned  wretches  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  being  chiefly  fuch  who,  to  avoid  the  puniffi- 
ment  due  to  their  crimes,  have  fled  from  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  other  Turkifh  towns  and  provinces  in 
the  Levant :  none  of  the  better  fort  of  Turks 
ever  referring  hither.  And  when  the  ufual  number 
of  their  militia  happens  to  be  leflTened  by  mortality, 
or  the  being  made  flaves  to  the  Chriftians,  they 
fend  to  the  Levant,  to  pick  up  all  the  Banditti  and 
Defperadoes  they  can  meet  with  to  recruit  their  pi¬ 
ratical  troops ;  taking  alfo  the  renegado  Chriftians, 
and  the  fons  of  the  foldiery,  which  they  have  by 
Moorifh  or  Arabian  wives,  into  that  body  j  for  no 
Turkifh  women  ever  came  to  Algiers,  looking 
upon  it,  as  it  really  is,  a  neft  of  Pirates  and  Rob¬ 
bers,  infolent  daring  villains,  who  are  only  fit'for 
the  converfation  of  people  like  themfelves.  Nei¬ 
ther  Moors  or  Arabs  are  ever  admitted  into  this 
militia,  left  they  fhould  endeavour  to  free  their 
country  from  this  infupportable  tyranny  of  the 
Turks,  and  drive  out  their  domineering  mafters. 
And  though  the  fon  of  a  Turk  and  a  Moorifh  and 
Arabian  wife  is  admitted  into  their  militia,  thefe 
are  never  fuffered  to  enjoy  any  preferment  or  poft 
in  the  Government  it  being  fufpedted  they  may 
entertain  too  great  a  regard  for  their  friends  and 
relations  by  the  mother’s  fide. 

To  every  private  foldier  of  this  body,  it  feems, 
they  give  the  title  of  Effendi,  or  lord  ;  and  indeed 
thefe  lordains  demand  a  refped  from  the  natives 
equal  to  that  of  Princes  •,  and  out  of  them  are 
elected  their  Deys  or  Kings,  their  Aga’s,  their 
Beys  or  Viceroys.  The  Governors  of  towns,  and 
all  officers  of  ftate,  and  this  militia,  are  exempted 
from  all  taxes  and  duties  whatever,  feldom  punifhed 
for  any  crimes  unlefsthofe  againft  the  State  :  Nor  is 
any  juftice  to  be  obtained  againft  them,  where  the 
'native  Moors,  Arabs,  Chriftians  or  Jews,  are 
parties :  Thefe  are  forced  to  fubmit  to  all  manner 
■of  injuries  and  affronts  from  the  foldiery.  They 
VOL,  III.  ^ 
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fly  the  ftreets,  if  they  fte  a  Janizary  coming,  or  C  H  A  A 
ftand  clofe  up  to  the  wall  in  the  moft  refpeeftful  ^ 

pofture,  till  thofe  high  and  mighty  robbers  pafs  by 
them. 

While  the  Dey  is  fuccefsful,  pays  the  foldiers  due-* 
ly,  and  does  not  attempt  to  invade  their  privile¬ 
ges,  no  Prince  is  obey’d  with  more  alacrity  by  his 
troops;  they  refufe  no  hazards  in  his  fervice  :  But 
if  things  go  never  fo  little  amifs,  the  fault  is  im¬ 
mediately  charged  upon  the  Dey,  and  it  is  well  if 
he  be  not  facnficed  to  their  fury  ;  which  makes 
moft  of  their  Princes  fo  cautious,  as  not  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  any  thing  of  confequence,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Divan,  or  great  Council  of  the 
foldiery. 

Thofe  Janizaries  who  are  Unmarried,  haVe  much 
the  greateft  privileges:  They  are  lodged  in  fpa- 
cious  houfes  provided  by  the-  Government,  at¬ 
tended  by  flaves,  and  have  the  privilege  of  buying, 
their  provifions  one  third  under  the  market-price, 
and  a  great  allowance  of  bread  every  day,  befides 
their  pay  ;  but  the  married  men  are  excluded  from 
all  thefe  advantages,  being  obliged  to  find  their  own 
houfes,  and  their  own  provifion  for  their  families  out 
of  their  pay  :  Onereafon  for  difeouragingthe  foldiers 
marrying,  is  fuppofed  to  be,  becaufe  theGovernment 
is  entitled  to  all  the  eftates  and  effedls  of  all  thofe 
that  die  or  are  carried  into  flavery  without  children  : 

But  the  principal  is,  that  the  married  men  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  more  regard  fo  the  natives  with 
whom  they  intermarry,  than  the  unmarried  fol¬ 
diers;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  fons  of  the 
married  Janizaries  are  not  allowed  the  privileges  of 
the  natural  Turks,  or  ever  preferred  to  any  poft  in 
the  Government,  as  has  been  obferVed  already  i 
which  are  fuch  difeouragements  to  their  taking 
wives,  that  fcarce  any  Janizaries  marry,  unlefs  the 
renegadoes  that  are  admitted  into  that  body, 
who  are  not  very  numerous :  However,  all  of 
them  are  allowed  to  purchafe  female  flaves,  and 
keep  as  many  concubines  as  they  pleafe,  without 
any  reftraint. 

The  greateft  crime  here,  next  to  treafon,  if  it  be 
not  held  a  branch  of  it,  is  the  expreffing  any  com¬ 
panion  or  tendernefs  for  the  natives:  However, 
they  employ  armies  of  Moors  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  country,  who  affift  in  oppreffing  their  fellow- 
fubjefts,  and  levying  the  tributes  the  Dey  impofes. 

And  notwithftanding  the  tyranny  the  I’urks  ex- 
ercife  over  the  Moors  and  Arabs ;  yet  if  any  Chri- 
ftian  power  makes  an  attempt  againft  their  country, 
they  now  feem  ready  to  unite  their  forces  againft 
fuch  invaders,  as  dreading  the  government  of  Chri¬ 
ftians  more  than  the  ufurpations  of  thofe  of  the 
fame  faith. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular  as  to  the  elec-  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dey  :  He  ought,  by  their  conftitution,to 
be  chofen  by  the  Turkifla  militia,  without  one  dif-  thertreat- 
fenting  voice.  When  the  throne  is  vacant,  they  af-  ed  of. 
femble  at  the  place,  and  the  Aga  of  the  foldiery  de¬ 
mands  who  fhall  be  their  Dey  ;  whereupon  every 
one  calls  out  for  the  perfon  he  is  beft  affedled  to ;  but 
till  all  agree  in  the  choice,  they  are  diretfled  to  name 
others,  till  they  pitch  upon  one  who  is  univerfally 
approved ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  draw 
their  fabres,  and  for  the  ftrongeft  to  force  the  reft  to 
agree  with  them  :  In  which  contentions,  many  are 
killed  or  wounded.  And  there  are  inftances  of  a 
powerful  fa(ftion  eleifting  another  Dey,  while  the 
former  has  been  living,  and  murdering  the  reigning 
Dey  as  he  fat  upon  his  tribunal  :  And  in  this  cafe, 
the  ufurper  feldom  fails  to  murder  all  the  great  of¬ 
ficers  and  members  of  the  Divan  that  oppofc  him. 

1C)  Y  Haly 
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CHAP.  Halv  Dey,  who  was  plac’d  upon  the  throne  on 
^^^the  murder  of  Ibrahim  Dey,  furnam’d  The 
'  '  ^Fool,  ann.  1710,  caus’d  no  lefs  than  fewenteen 

hundred  peifons  to  be  murder’d  the  firft  month  of 
his  reign,  whom  he  apprehended  to  be  in  a  different 
Intereft.  When  the  Dey  happens  to  be  kill’d,  his' 
women  are  plunder’d  of  all  tht7  have,  and  reduced 
to  their  primitive  ftate,  and  his  children  have  no- 
thino-  more  allow’d  them  than  the  pay  of  a  private 
loldicr,  and  excluded  from  all  preferment  in'  the 
State;  But  if  the  Dey  dies  a  natural  death  (which 
rarely  happens)  they  fuffer  his  women  to  remain 
pofiefs’d  of, what  he  leaves  them.  Haly  Dey 
had  the  good  fortune  to  reign  eight  years,  viz.  from 
1710  to  1718,  and  died  in  his  bed  at  laft  :  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  no  fooner  given  over  by  the  Phyfici- 
ans,  but  a  powerful  faftion  made  choice  privately 
of  a  fucceffor  before  he  was  dead  ;  and  the  moment 
Haly  expired,  proclaim’d  Mahomet  Dey,  who 
was  before  High-Treafurer,  and  he  w'as  immedi¬ 
ately  invefled  with  the  royal  robes;  And  thereupon, 
all  the  officers  of  State  and  the  foldiery  kifs’d  his 
hand,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  acceffion,  know¬ 
ing  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  them  to  have  in- 
riffed  on  another  eleftion  ;  though  it  has  happen’d, 
that  a  Dey  has  been  no  fooner  chofen  and  placed  up¬ 
on  the  throne,  but  he  has  been  murder’d,  there  by 
the  oppolite  party.  There  were,  it  feems,  fome 
few  years  fince,  no  lefs  than  fix  Deys  affaffinated  in 
'four  and  tw'enty  hours,  whofe  tomb  flill  form  a  cir¬ 
cle  without  one  of  the  gates  of  Algiers. 

The  uxr  •  The  Engliffi  Merchants,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other 
bet\\.een  nations,  have  fuffer’d  very  much  by  the  depreda- 
bfhand*  tions  of  the  Algerines.  Sir  William  Mon  son, 
the  Alge-  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  burnt  fome  few  of 
rines.  their  ffiips  ’,  Admiral  Blake  more  in  the  year 
1655',  and  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  in  i6d8,  lay  be¬ 
fore  their  town,  ’till  he  compeil’d  them  to  make 
peace ;  but  they  broke  it  again  in  the  following 
year.  In  1670,  Captain  Beach  forced  feven  of 
their  frigates  on  ffiore,  and  burnt  them.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Spragce,  in  1671,  took  and  deftroy’d 
nine  of  their  fliips  of  war  ;  and  at  fevcral  times,  ’tis 
computed,  tlie  Engliffi  may  have  deftroy’d  forty  or 
fifty  of  thefe  rovers  ;  but  one  ffiip  is  no  fooner  loft, 
than  they  fit  out  another ;  and,  ’tis  faid,  not  lefs 
than  three  or  four  hundred  Engliffi  veffiels  fell  into ' 
their  hands  in  a  few  years.  The  Engliffi  and  Dutch 
had  agreed,  a  little  after  the  reftoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  to  fall  upon  the  Algerines  with  their 
united  fleets  •,  and  a  fquadron  of  each  nation  failed 
to  the  Streights  for  that  purpofe ;  But,  when  they 
arrived  there,  the  Dutch  Admiral  treacheroufly  fe- 
parated  from  the  Engliffi,  and  went  and  deftroyed 
their  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  in  the 
AVeft- Indies,  without  any  provocation*,  whereby 
the  Hollanders  appear’d  to  be  a  more  dangerous  kind 
of  Pirates  than  the  Turks  of  Algiers,  inafmuch  as 
the  Dutch  robb’d  us,  while  the  two  nations  were  at 
peace,  and  at  a  time  v.'hen  they  had  juft  enter’d  into 
a  confederacy  with  us  *,  while  the  Algerines  were  fo 
fair,  as  to  declare  themfelves  our  enemies,  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  our  defence.  In  1682, 
the  Algerines  were  fo  harrafs’d  by  the  fquadrons 
the  Englifli  fent  from  time  to  time  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  that  they  thought  fit  to  make  peace  with 
us,  which  they  have  kept  pretty  well  ever  fince ; 
"While  the  treacherous  Hollander  fuffer’d  fufficient- 
ly  many  years  after,  by  the  depredations  of  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  who  never  kept  any  peace  they  made  with 
the  Dutch  two  years  together,  ’till  very  lately,  and 
that  they  obtain’d  by  the  mediation  of  the  good- 
natured  forgiving  Englifli,  as  has  been  obferv’d  al- 
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ready,  or  they  had  been  in  a  ftate  of  war  withCHAP, 

thofe  rovers  to  this  day,  and  perhaps  would  have  , _ , 

been  forced  to  have  rehnquifli’d  their  Turky  trade*, 
which,  in  that  cafe,  muft  have  devolved  upon  us. 

The  fubftance  of  the  principal  articles  of  peace.  Articles  of 
made  by  Admiral  Herbert  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.  anno  1682,  with  the  Baflia  and  Dey  4]. 
of  Algiers,  were  ;  giers,  aim. 

That  the  ffiips,  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  ‘^82. 
might  come  to  any  port  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
and  traffick  there,  paying  the  ufual  cuftqm  of  ten 
per  Cent. ;  and  for  powder,  arms,  ammunition, 
iron,  timber  and  planks  for  fliipping,  cordage,  and 
all  other  naval  ftores,  no  duty  was  to  be  paid. 

That  as  well  the  ffiips  belonging  to  Greatr  ' 

Britain,  as  thofe  of  Algiers,  might  freely  pafs  the 
feas,  and  traffick,  without  any  fearch,  hindrance 
or  moleftation  from  each  other ;  and  that  all  perfons 
and  paflfengers,  of  what  country  foever,  with  their 
money,  goods  and  moveables,  to  what  people  or 
nation  foever  belonging,  on  board  the  faid  fhips, 
ffiould  be  wholly  free,  and  not  be  flopp’d,  taken, 
or  plunder’d,  or  receive  any  damage  whatever  from 
either  party. 

That  the,  Algier  ffiips  of  war,  meeting  any  Bri- 
tifli  merchant- ffiips  out  of  the  feas  belonging  to 
his  Majefty’s  dominions,  might  fend  on  board  one 
fingle  boat,  with  two  fitters  only,  befides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  crew  of  rovers ;  And  that  only  the  two  fitters 
Ihould  enter  fuch  ffiip  without  leave  from 'the  Com¬ 
mander  thereof*,  who,  upon  producing  a  pafs  under 
the  feal  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  or  Scotland, 
ffiould  be  permitted  to  proceed  freely  on  his  voyage, 
and  the  faid  boat  ffiould  immediately  depart;  And, 
in  cafe  any  Britiffi  man  of  war  ffiould  meet  with 
any  ffiip  of  Algiers,  if  the  Commander  of  fuch  ffiip 
ffiould  produce  a  pafs  firm’d  by  the  Governors  of 
Algiers,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Engliffi  Conful 
refiding  there,  fuch  ffiip  of  Algiers  ffiould  be  fuf¬ 
fer’d  to  pafs  freely. 

That  no  Algerine  Commander  ffiould  take  out  of 
any  Britiffi  ffiip  any  perfons  whatever,  to  carry  them 
to  be  examin’d,  or  on  any  other  pretence  *,  or 
ffiould  ufe  torture  or' violence  to  any  perfons  that 
ffiould  be  on  board  a  Britiffi  ffiip. 

That  no  Britiffi  ffiip,  wreck’d  on  the  coaft  of 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  ffiould  be  feiz’d,  or  its 
crew  made  ffaves  *,  but  the  Algerines  ffiould  ufe 
their  beft  endeavour  to  fave  both  men  and  goods.  ! 

That  no  ffiip  of  Algiers  ffiould  ferve  the  Cor- 
fairs  of  Sallee,  or  any  other  power  at  war  with 
Great-Britain,  and  be  made  ufe  of  againft  his  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  fubjeds.' 

That  no  ffiip  of  Algiers  ffiould  cruife  in  fight 
of  Tangier,  or  any  other  country  or  place  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  Majefty,  or  difturb  the  peace  or  com¬ 
merce  of  the  fame. 

That  if  any  ffiip  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or  Sallee, 
or  of  any  other  place,  ffiould  bring  any  ffiips,  or 
goods,  belonging  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjeds,  into 
the  territories  of  Algiers,  they  ffiould  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  fold  there. 

That  if  a  Britiffi  man  of  war  ffiould  bring  a 
prize  to  any  place  on  the  coaft  of  Algiers,  it  might 
be  freely  fold  or  difpofed  ol  there,  without  paying 
any  cuftoni ;  and,  if  the  Commander  wanted  any 
provifions,  or  other  things,  he  might  buy  them  at 
the  market-price. 

When  any  Britiffi  man  of  w'ar  ffiould  appear  be¬ 
fore  Algiers,  proclamation  ffiould  be  made  to  fecure 
all  Chriftian  captives ;  after  which,  if  any  Chriftian 
whatever  ffiould  efcape  to  fuch  ffiip  of  war,  they 
ffiould  not  be  requir’d ;  iNor  the  Britiffi  Conful, 

or 
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CHAP,  or  the  Commander  of  fuch  ftip,  or  any  other 
^  flibjeft  of  Britain,  be  oblig’d  to  pay  any  thing  for 
fuch  Chriftians. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  faid  treaty,  no  Bri- 
tifli  Subject  fliould  be  bought  or  fold,  or  made  a 
Have  in  Aigiens,  on  any  pretence  •,  and  the  King  of 
England,  or  his  fubjefts,  might,  at  any  time,  re¬ 
deem  fuch  as  were  flaves  at  Algiers  at  the  time  of 
this  treaty. 

If  any  fubjedl:  of  Britain  dies  at  Algiers,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  fhall  not  feize  his  money  or  effedts,  but 
fufter  his  heirs  or  executors  to  enjoy  them ;  and  if 
he  die  without  will,  the  Englifh  Conful  fhall  pof- 
fefs  himfeJf  of  the  goods  and  money  of  thedeceas’d, 
for  the  Life  of  his  heirs  and  kindred. 

That  no  Britifli  Merchants,  trading  to,  or  refid- 
ing  at  Algiers,  fliall  be  oblig’d  to  buy  any  merchan¬ 
dize  againfl  their  wills ;  nor  fhall  any  of  their  fliips 
be  oblig’d  to  carry  goods,  or  make  a  voyage  to  any 
place,  againfb  their  confent ;  Nor  fhall  the  Englifh 
Conful,  or  any  Britifh  Subiect,  be  oblig’d  to  pay 
the  debts  of  any  other  of  his  Majefty’s  Subjedls, 
unlefs  bound  for  them  by  a  publick  Adi. 

'  That  no  Britifh  Subjedl,  in  the  territories  of  Al¬ 
giers,  fliall  be  liable  to  any  other  jurifdidlion,  but 
chat  of  the  Dey,  or  Divan,  except  differences  be¬ 
tween  themfelves,  which  fliall  be  determin’d  by  the 
Conful  only. 

That  if  any  Britifh  Subjedl  happen  to  kill,  wound 
or  flrike  a  Turk  or  Moor,  he  fhall  be  punifli’d  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  with  no  greater  feverity, 
than  a  Turk  ought  to  be  (guilty  of  the  fame  of¬ 
fence)  j  and,  if  he  efcape,  neither  the  Britifh  Con- 
kil,  or  any  of  his  Majefly’s  Subjedls,  fliall  be  quef- 
rion’d  or  troubled  for  it. 

That  the  Englifli  Conful  flialf  enjoy  entire  free¬ 
dom  and  fafety  in  his  perfon  and  cflate  *,  fhall  be 
permitted  to  choofe  his  own  Terjiman  (Interpreter) 
and  Broker,  to  go  on  board  fhips  in  the  road ;  to 
have  the  liberty  of  the  country,  and  be  allow’d  a 
place  to  pray  in  :  And  that  no  man  fhall  do  him 
any  injury  by  word  or  deed. 

That  if  any  v/ar  fhould  happen  between  the  King 
of  Great  Britarn,  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the 
Englifh  Conful,  and  all  his  Majefty’s  Subjedls  re- 
fiding  there,  fliall,  at  all  times,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  have  liberty  to  depart  to  their  own  country, 
Or  to  any  other,  in  any  fhip  or  veffel  of  what  na¬ 
tion  foever,  with  their  effedls,  families  and  fervants. 

ff'hat  no  fubjedl  of  Britain,  being  a  paffenger, 
ind  coming  or  going  with  his  baggage  to  or  from 
any  port,  fliall  be  molefled,  tho’  he  be  on  board  a 
iliip  or  veffel  in  enm.ity  with  Algiers  :  Nor  fhall 
any  Algerine  paffenger,  on  board  any  fhip  in  en¬ 
mity  with  Great-Britain,  be  molefled  in  his  perfon 
or  goods  he  may  have  on  board  fuch  fhip. 

That  when  any  Britifh  Man  of  War,  with  his 
Majefly’s  flag  at  the  main-top-maft-head,  fliall 
come  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Algiers,  the  Dey 
and  Regency  fliall  caufe  a  Salute  of  twenty-one 
cannon,  and  fuch  fhip  fliall  anfwer  it  with  the 
fame  number. 

That,  after  the  figning  thefe  articles,  all. injuries 
and  damages,  fuflain’d  on  either  part,  fliall  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  this  peace  fliall  continue  in  force  for 
ever  ;  and,  for  all  damages  committed  on  either 
fide,  before  notice  of  this  peace,  fatisfadlion  fliall 
be  made,  and  whatever  remains  in  kind  fhall  be 
inftantly  reftored. 

In  cafe  any  thing  fhall  be  committed  hereafter, 
contrary  to  this  treaty,  it  fhall  fubflfl  notwithfland- 
ing,  and  fuch  contraventions  fliall  not  oc'cafion  a 
breach  of  the  peace  *,  and,  if  the  fault  was  com- 
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mitted  by  pAvate  men,  they  alone  fnall  be  punifli’d  C  H  A  P. 
as  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  diflurbers  of  the  pub-  j, 

lick  quiet :  And  our  faith  Jhall  he  our  faith,  and  our 
word  our  word. 

Confirm’d  and  Seal’d,  in  the  prefence  of 
.  Almighty  God,.  April  the  loth  3  of 
Jesus,  1682;  of  the  Heigira,  1093; 

Abrir,  ii. 

This  treaty  has  been  renew’d  feveral  times;  in 
April  1686,  by  Sir  WillIam  So  a  me,  Bart,  in 
his  Voyage  to  Conflantinople,  whither  he  went  Am- 
baffador,  from  King  Ja  m  es  II.  to  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior.  It  was  renew’d  again,  in  1691,  t-y  Thomas 
BAKER,Efq;  and,  in  1 700,  by  Captain  Mun  d  en, 
and  Robert  Cole,  Efq;  then  Conful  of  Algiers, 
jointly  with  fome  additional  Articles  (viz.) 

I.  The  peace,  made  in  1682,  is  confirm’d,  and 
more  particularly  the  eighth  article  ;  wherein  it  is 
exprefs’d.  That  no  fliip,  belonging  to  Algiers, 
fnould  cruife  in  fight  of  any  port  or  place  belong¬ 
ing  to  Great-Britain,  or  any  way  diflurb  the  peace 
or  commerce  of  the  fame  :  Nor  fliall  any  Algerine 
veffel  enter  the  Englifli  channel. 

II.  No  paffes  fliall  be  requir’d  from  any  Englifh 
fliip ’till  the  laft,  of  September  1701  :  But,  after 
that  time,  if  any  Englifli  fhip  fliall  be  feiz’d,  not 
having  a  pafs,  the  goods  in  fuch  fhip  fliall  be  prize ;  , 

But  the  mafter,  men  and  fhip  fhall  be  reflor’d,  and 
the  freight  immediately  paid  to  the  niafler. 

III.  Whereas  CaptainMuN  DEN  has  complain’d, 
that  he  was  affronted  fome.years  paft  by  fome  rude 
failors  at  the  Mole  :  It  is  promifed,  that  at  all  times 
hereafter,  when  any  Britifh  Man  of  War  fliall  come 
to  Algiers,  order  fhall  be  given  to  an  officer  to  at¬ 
tend  at  the  Mole  all  day  during  their  flay,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  fuch  difbrder ;  and,  if  any  diforder  fliall 
happen,  the  offender  fhall  be  punifh’d  with  theut- 
mpft  feverity. 

In  the  Reign  of  Qiieen  Anne,  anno  1703,  Ad¬ 
miral  Byng,  the  late  Lord  Vifeount  Torrington, 
renew’d  the  faid  peace  with  Mustafa  Dey,  and' 
the  two  following  articles  were  added  (viz.) 

I. ,  That  whereas  the  fubjeds  of  England,  by  the 
faid  articles,  were  to  pay  ten  per  Cent,  cuflom  for 
fuch  goods  as  they  fhould  fell  at  Algiers :  That  from 
thence-forwards  they  fhould  pay  but  five  per  Cent, ; 
and  for  powder,  arms,  ammunition  and  naval  flores, 
they  fhould  pay  nothing  (aswas  ftipulated  by  the  firft 
treaty.) 

II.  All  prizes  taken  by  any  fubjedl  of  Britain, 
and  all  fhips  built  and  fitted  out  in  her  Majefty’s 
plantations  in  America,  that  have  not  been  in  Eng-, 
land,  fliall  not  be  molefled,  tho’  they  have  no  paffes: 

But  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  the  commanding 
Officer,  that  fhall  take  fuch  prizes ;  and  a  certificate, 
under  the  hands  of  the  Governors  or  Chiefs  of  fuch 
American  colonies  or  places  where  fuch  fhips  were 
built  or  fitted  out,  fliall  be  fufficient  paffes. 

In  the  year  1716,  Admiral  Baker,  being  or-' 
der’d  to  renew  the  treaties^^with Tunis,  Tripoli  and 
Algiers,  vifited  the  two  former  in  perfon ;  but  de¬ 
puted  Captain  Coningsby  Nor  bury,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Argyll ;  and  Captain  Nicholas 
Eaton,  Commander  of  the  Chefler,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Thomas  Thom  PSON  (who  then 
adled  as  Conful  in  the  Abfence  of  his  brother  Sa¬ 
muel  Thompson,  EfqG  to  ratify  the  former 
treaties  with  Algiers,  and  conclude  the  following 
articles,  (viz.) 

I.  If  any  demands  or  pretenfions  fliall  be  depend¬ 
ing  between  the  fubjedls  of  either  party,  they  fhall 
be  amicably  redrefs’d,  and  full  fatisfaeflion  made. 

II. 
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R  That  as  the  ifland  of  Minorca  .and  city  of 
Gibraltar  have  been  yielded  and  annex’d  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  :  from  this  time  the  laid 
ifland  and  city  lhall  be  deem’d,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Algiers,  part  of  the  Britifli  dominions, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  look’d  upon  as  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  natural  fubjefts;  and  with  their  fhips  and 
veflels,  wearing  Britilh  colours,  and  furnifh’d  with 
proper  palTes,  lhall  be  permitted  to  trade  freely  in 
any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Algiers,  and  have 
the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  as  any  other  fub- 
]eds  of  the  Britith  nation:  Nor  fliall  any  of  the 
cruifers  of  Algiers,  cruife  within  fight  of  the  ifland 
of  Minorca  and  city  of  Gibraltar. 

Ill,  That  if  any  Englilh  fhip  lhall  receive  paf- 
fengers  and  goods  on  board  belonging  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Algiers^  the  Englifli  fliall  defend  fuch  paf- 
fengers  and  goods,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  and 
not  deliver  them  to  their  enemies,  the  laid  palTen- 
gers  and  goods  being  regifter’d  in  the  books  of  the 
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X. 

Siruation 
of  Tunis. 


Rivers, 


Ihe  prefent  Jlate  0/ Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

CHAP,  he  kingdom  of  Tunis  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  north  by  the  fame 
fta  and  Tripoli,  on  the  eaft ;  by  mount  Atlas,  on 
the  fouth  *,  and  by  the  river  Guadilbarbar,  which 
Icparates  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  on  the 
well ;  lying  between  30  and  37  degrees  and  a  half 
north  latitude,  and  extending  about  200  miles  from 
well  to  call. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  i.  The  Guadilbarbar,  al¬ 
ready  mention’d,  which  rifing  in  mount  Atlas,  runs 
northwards,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  near  the  ifland  of  Tabarca,  feparating  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  from  that  of  Algiers. 

2.  The  Capes,  or  Capitla,  which  rifes  alfo  in  the 
mountains  of  Atlas,  and  runs  north-eaft,  falling 
into  the  fea  near  the  town  of  Capes. 

3.  Megerada,  which  rifes  in  mount  AtW,  and 
running  northwards,  divides  the  kingdom  of  Tunis 
almofl;  in  two  equal  parts,  difeharging  itfelf  into 
the  Mediterranean  near  the  town  and  illand  of  Go- 
let  ta. 

The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Cairoan,  fituated  on 
the  river  Megerada,  latitude  32,  faid  to  be  the  firft 
town  the  Saracens  built  in  this  country,  and  mofl: 
remarkable  at  prefent  for  being  the  burying- place 
of  the  Mahometan  Princes  and  Great  men. 

2.  Urbs,  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  on  a  river  that 
falls  into  the  Guadilbarbar,  latitude  35,  about  150 
miles  fouth-wcfl  of  Tunis-,  chiefly  remarkable  at 
prefent  for  the  marble  pillars,  images,  and  other 
Roman  antiquities  found  here. 

3.  Africa,  or  El  Melidia,  fituated  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  in  latitude  35,  90  miles  fouth-eaft;  of 
Tunis,  faid  to  be  the  Adrumetum  of  the  Romans. 

4.  Sufa,  or  Rufpina,  fituated  partly  on  a  flat,  and 
partly  upon  the  afeent  of  a  rock  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  25  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Tunis :  It  lies  in 
ruins  at  prefent,  and  is  faid  to  contain  more  antiqui¬ 
ties  than  any  town  in  the  kingdom :  Here  is  a  fmall 
harbour,  where  the  gallics  and  fmall  fliips  belong¬ 
ing  to  Tunis  frequently  lie. 

5.  The  city  of  Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  fituated  on  a  fine  plain  near  a  fpacious  Jake, 
in  36  degrees  and  a  half  north  latitude,  almofl;  over- 
againft:  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  famous  city  of  Carthage 
flood. 
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It  is  about  three  or  four  leagues  difiant  from  the  C 11 
Mediterranean,  a  large,  populous  city,  and  a  place  ^ 

of  fome  trade  ;  the  walls  about  a  league  in  circum¬ 
ference,  but  of  no  great  flrength.  I'h.e  Bafha’s  pa¬ 
lace,  the  mofques  and  bagnio’s  are  the  mofl;  re¬ 
markable  things  in  it.  The  houfes  of  the  better 
fort  of  people  are  built  about  little  fquares,  adorn’d 
with  pillars,  galleries  and  fountains  -,  but  have  no 
other  light  than  what  they  receive  from  the  doors 
that  open  into  the  fquares  ;  and  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  are  flat  and  terrafs’d,  as  in  other  Mahome¬ 
tan  countries.  When  Charles  V.  took  it  in  the 
year  1535,  it  is  faid  to  have  contained  an  hundred 
thoufand  men,  befides  women  and  children  -,  but 
this,  I  prefume,  muft  comprehend  all  fuch  Moors 
as  fled  thither  for  protedion  on  this  invafion  of  the 
Chriftians :  Certain  it  is,  the  numbers  are  not  near 
fo  great  at  prefent. 

6.  Goletta,  fituate  on  a  little  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Tu¬ 
nis,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  port-town  to  that  ca¬ 
pital.  It  is  defended  by  two  caftles  -,  one  of  them 
built  by  CharlesV.  who  took  Goletta  before  he 
advanced  to  Tunis.  It  was  held  by  the  Chriftians 
till  1574,  and  was  of  great  ufe  for  reftraining  the 
excurfions  of  the  Turkifli  Corfairs  or  Rovers,  after 
they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Tunis  again. 

7.  Carthage,  now  a  fmall  village,  fituate  near 
Cape  Carthage  (a  promontory  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean)  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  be¬ 
ing  fituated  near,  or  on  part  of  the  ground  whereon 
the  city  of  Carthage  flood,  latitude  36  degrees  40 
minutes,  three  or  four  leagues  north-eaft  of  Tunis. 

Here  are  ftill  fome  ruins  of  marble  and  other  ftones, 
and  feveral  arches  of  the  Aqueduft  Handing,  that 
conveyed  water  to  Old  Carthage  from  a  hill  30 
miles  diftant :  But  I  (hall  enlarge  further  on  the  de- 
feription  of  Ancient  Carthage,  when  I  come  to 
give  the  hiftory  of  that  empire. 

8.  Byferta,  faid  to  be  the  Utica  of  the  Antients, 
is  fituated  in  37  degrees  north  latitude,  on  a  fine 
lake  near  the  fea,  about  30  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Carthage  -,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  beft  harbours 
the  Tunifeens  have  for  their  galleys  but  not  capa¬ 
ble  at  prefent,  of  receiving  fhips  of  any  great  bur¬ 
then. 

9.  Porto  Farino,  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
about  the  midway  between  Byferta  and  Carthage  ; 
latitude  37. 

The  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  in  which  I  fhall  in-  Tripoli, 
elude  Barca  (for  if  Barca  be  not  fubjed;  to  the  Baflra 
of  Tripoli,  it  is  fubjed  to  no  body)  is  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by  Egypt  on  the 
eaft,  by  Nubia  and  Beledulgerid  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  on  the  weft  ;  extending 
along  the  Mediterranean  from  the  north-weft  to  the 
fouth-eaft  (that  is,  from  Tunis  to  Egypt)  at  lead 
1000  miles,  and  is  about  200  miles  broad  where 
broadeft,  but  in  others  fcarce  1 00,  lying  betweei) 
latitude  30  and  33  and  a  half. 

There  are  no  rivers  in  this  country  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  That  part  of  it  contiguous  to  Tunis  is 
tolerably  fruitful ;  but  all  the  reft  to  the  eaftward, 
as  far  as  Egypt,  is  only  a  parched  barren  defart. 

I'he  chief  towns  taken  notice  of  by  Geographers,  Chief 
are,  i.  Old  Tripoli ;  2.  New  Tripoli  j  3.  Zaara  Uowns, 

4.  Tachore  ;  5.  Macellat ;  6.  Elhama  j  and 
7.  Mahara. 

New  Tripoli,  however,  is  the  only  town  of  any  Tripoli  ci* 
note ;  which  is  fituated  in  a  fandy  plain  near  the  ty, 
Mediterranean  fea,  latitude  33,  about  60  leagues 
fouth-eaft  of  Tunis.  It  is  a  populous  town,  and 
furrounded  with  a  wall  and  outworks  i  but  the  for¬ 
tifications 
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C  H  A  P.  tifications  very  mean.  Its  greateft  ftrength  are  in 

^  I  defperate  Pirates  that  inhabit  it  ;  confifting  of 
the  fame  fort  of  people  as  inhabit  Algiers  and  Tu¬ 
nis,  very  formidable  to  the  honed  trader  by  fea 
and  land.  The  Government  of  the  country  re- 
fembles  that  of  Tunis  ;  the  Dey  being  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  Balha  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  fends  thither,  who  levies  annually  a  very  con- 
fiderable  tribute  on  the  natives  of  this  country  (as 
the  Bafha  of  Tunis  does  on  the  natives  of  that  king¬ 
dom)  which  is  remitted  to  the  Porte  :  However, 
in  all  cafes  where  the  Bafha  does  not  interpofe, 
the  Dey  may  be  looked  upon  as  Sovereign  of 
Tripoli. 

And  as  the  Government  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Algiers  (only  in  that  one  in- 
ftance,  that  the  Dey  in  the  two  former,  is  under 
fome  fubjeftion  to  the  Bafha  ;  whereas  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  acknowledges  no  fuperior  :)  So  are  the  re¬ 
ligion,  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Algiers.  The 
governing  part  are  Turks,  natives  of  the  Levant, 
and  Renegadoes,  cloathed  like  other  Turks,  in 
vefts  and  turbants  ;  their  vefts  frequently  made  of 
Englifh  cloth,  and  their  turbants  of  filk  or  linnen  : 
Nor  is  the  cloathing  of  the  Moors,  who  live  in 
towns,  very  different  from  theirs.  But  the  Arabs 
have  fcarce  any  cloathing,  more  than  a  cloth  about 
their  waifts,  and  ramble  from  place  to  place  perpe¬ 
tually,  to  find  herbage  and  water  for  their  cattle  : 
And  therefore,  not  to  trouble  my  readers  with  a 
repetition  of  thefe  articles,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf 
in  treating  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  to  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars. 

Bagnio’s.  i.  Their  bagnio’s,  which  were  not  mentioned 
in  treating  of  Algiers  ;  2 .  The  produce  of  their 
foil  and  their  trade  •,  and  3.  The  modern  hiftory 
of  thefe  countries. 

I.  As  to  their  baths,  there  are  in  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Tripoli,  a  great  number  of  bagnio’s  mightily 
frequented  by  the  Turks,  as  well  upon  a  religious 
account,  as  for  health  and  pleafure  their  religion 
obliging  them  to  wafh  before  they  enter  their  tem¬ 
ples,  or  perform  their  devotions.  And  to  thefe 
bagnio’s  foreigners  alfo  relbrt,  where  they  are  well 
accommodated,  fweated  and  rubbed  for  a  very 
moderate  confideration.  Thefe  bagnio’s  differ  in 
their  dimenfions,  and  the  beauty  of  their  build¬ 
ing,  according  as  they  are  frequented  by  the  bet¬ 
ter,  or  lower  rank  of  people  ;  but  their  form  and 
management  are  much  the  fame  in  all.  A  gentle¬ 
man  is  firft  brought  into  a  handfome  large  room, 
where  he  is  undreffed,  and  a  towel  tied  about  him  *, 
from  whence  he  is  Jed  into  another  room,  mode¬ 
rately  warm,  and,  after  fome  little  time,  into  the 
grand  hall  (covered  with  a  cupola)  in  the  middle 
whereof  is  the  bath.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
white  marble,  as  are  the  little  rooms  or  clofets  in 
the  fides  of  it,  where  people  are  wafhed  and  rub¬ 
bed  ;  The  perfon  who  comes  to  be  bathed,  is  firft 
fet  down  upon  a  marble  bench  that  runs  round  the 
hall,  and  is  foon  fenfible  of  an  extraordinary  heat, 
which  makes  him  fweat  plentifully  ;  then  he  is  car¬ 
ried  into  one  of  the  fide  rooms  or  clofets  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  where  a  linnen  cloth  being  fpread  up¬ 
on  the  floor,  and  his  towel  taken  off,  he  lies  down 
at  his  full  length,  perfectly  naked  ;  then  two  lufty 
flaves,  as  naked  as  the  patient,  come  in,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  down,  wafh  and  rub  his  arms,  legs,  and  every 
part  of  him  with  a  flcfh-brufh,  taking  off  all  the 
feurf  and  roughnefsof  the  fkin  then  they  wafh  him 
all  over  again,  and  after  that  dry  him  with  clean 
tjowels.  They  alfo  rub  the  hairy  parts  (if  they  are 
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not  direfted  otherwife)  with  the  powder  of  a  cer-  CHAP, 
tain  earth,  which  immediately  fetches  off  all  the 
hair  ;  and  this  ferves  infleadof  fhaving:  Then  they 
wafh  and  dry  the  party  again,  pair  his  nails,  fqueeze 
and  mould  his  flefh,  and  ftretch  and  pull  his  limbs 
with  that  violence,  that  his  bones  crack  again,  and 
thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it,  w^ould  be  apt  to  think 
them  all  diflocated.  This  is  looked  upon  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeding  wholefome  j  but  if  a  gentleman  don’t  like 
this  rough  management,  he  may  be  more  gently 
dealt  with.  The  women  have  their  feveral  baths, 
where  they  are  attended  by  fhe-flaves,  and  no  man 
is  permitted  to  enter  thefe,  under  the  fevercll;  pe¬ 
nalties,  upon  any  pretence  whatever :  And  in¬ 
deed  perfons  of  diftindlion  always  have  bagnio’s  for 
themfelves  and  their  women,  in  their  own  houfes. 

As  to  the  produce  and  traffick  of  Tunis  and  Tri-  Produce 
poll:  Thefe  countries  breed  abundance  of  Camels 
and  fine  Horfes,  and  produce  Corn  and  Olives  pien-  country.*  ^ 
tifully.  In  Tripoli  they  have  exceeding  fine  wool, 
and  in  Tunis  a  good  manufaflure  of  Soap  •,  and  as 
Mulberry-trees  thrive  prodigioufly  in  both  king¬ 
doms,  no  country  is  more  proper  for  filk,  tliough 
very  little  cultivated  ;  the  reafon  whereof  may  be, 
that  the  Turks  encourage  fcarce  any  manufaflures, 
and  can  come  by  thefe  a  much  cafier  way  than  by 
breeding  Silk-worms  namely,  by  robbing  honefl 
Merchants  that  traffick  in  thofe  leas.  However, 
the  Europeans  do  trade  with  the  people  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  for  Corn,  Oil,  Wool,  Soap,  Dates, 
Oflrich-feathers,  fkins  of  wild  and  tame  Beafts  •, 
but  one  of  the  beft  branches  of  their  commerce 
here,  is  Slaves ;  the  European  Chrifiians,  taken 
by  their  piratical  (hips,  they  fet  very  high  ranfoms 
upon,  or  force  them  to  ferve  at  fea  and  land  in  all 
manner  of  employments  and  drudgery.  They 
have  alfo  fome  traffick  for  Negroe-flaves  to  the 
fouthward.  The  Camels  they  ufually  fell  in  Egypt, 
and  their  fine  Horfes  to  the  French  :  But  they  get 
much  more  by  their  piracies  than  by  trade  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  this  furnilhes  them  with  every  manufadture 
of  Europe,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  which  the 
Jews,  who  are  very  numerous  here  as  well  as  in 
the  reft  of  the  towns  of  Barbary,  know  how  to 
make  their  advantages  of,  by  trafficking  with  fuch 
goods  in  the  country,  or  exporting  them  again  to 
places  where  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

The  Turks  have  been  mafters  of  Tunis  everMoclern 
fince  the  year  1532,  when  Heyradin  Babb  a- 
ROSS  A,  Dey  of  Algiers,  a  brother  and  fucceflfor  of 
Barba ROssA  I.  obtained  the  dominion  of  this 
kingdom  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  his  brother 
acquired  that  of  Algiers.  The  people  of  Tunis, 
it  feems,  invited  him  thither  to  deliver  them  from 
the  oppreffion  they  fufFered  (or  pretended  to  fuf- 
fer)  under  the  adminiftration  of  their  lawful  Prince : 
Wherei^on  Heyradin  having  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Porte,  and  procured  a  large  fleet  and  a 
ftrong  reinforcement  of  Janizaries,  from  thence 
made  a  defeent  near  Goletta,  the  port- town  to 
Tunis,  and  advancing  towards  the  city  Muley 
Hassan,  their  King  thought  fit  to  quit  his  ca¬ 
pital  without  ftriking  a  ftroke,  and  luffer  Bar¬ 
ba  rossa  to  take  polfeffion  of  it.  The  ufurper 
remained  pretty  quiet  in  his  new  acquired  domi¬ 
nion  for  about  three  years  :  But  the  depofed 
Prince  applying  himfelf  to  the  Emperor  Ch  a  r  l  es 
V.  imploring  his  affiftance  to  reftore  him  to  his 
throne,  and  reprefenting  alfo  of  what  dange- 
gerous  confequence  it  would  be,  to  fuffer  the 
Turks  to  fettle  at  Tunis,  which  lay  fo  near 
Italy  and  Sicily  •,  his  imperial  Majefty  embarked  in 
perfon,  in  the  year  1535,  with  a  conliderable  army, 
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C  H  A  P,  and  make  a  defccnt  on  the  coaft  of  Tunis,  where 
,  he  took  the  caftle  of  Goletta  by  ftorm,  and  the  city 
of  Tunis  thereupon  open’d  her  gates  to  him,  Ba  r- 
BAROSSA  abandoning  the  town  when' he  found 
himfelf  too  weak  to  rcfift  the  numerous  forces  of 
the  Chriftians.  Before  the  ufurper  left  Tunis,  he 
had  order’d  fome  renegadoes  to  fet  fire  to  the  gun¬ 
powder,  and  blow  up  all  the  Chriftian  Haves  which 
were  lodg’d  near  that  magazine  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
not  obey’d,  and  the  Emperor,  'tis  faid,  on  taking  of 
the  city,  fet  at  liberty  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
Chriftian  Haves,  which  thefe  pirates  had  carried  into 
captivity  during  the  three  years  they  were  matters  of 
the  place. 

His  imperial  Majcfty  having  reftor’d  Muley 
Hassan  to  his  throne,  reimbark’d  his  troops, 
leaving  only  a  ftrong  garrifon  of  Chriftians  in  the 
caftle  of  Goletta  :  But  Muley,  it  feems,  was  a- 
gain  depofed  by  his  rebellious  fubjedls  the  Moors, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  a  fecond  time  in  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  court.  Some  few  years  after,  the  Turks  re¬ 
took  both  Goletta  and  Tunis,  and  ftill  remain  pof- 
fefs’d  of  them,  the  Tunifeens  being  always  in  a 
ftate  of  war  with  Spain  and  Italy :  Thofe  coafts 
have  ever  fince  been  miferably  infefted  by  them, 
and  multitudes  of  the  natives  carried  into  captivity. 
They  are  alfo  frequently  at  war  with  the  reft  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  make  prize  of  all  they  meet 
Tvith  *,  but  the  Englifh  had  the  good  fortune  to  clap 
up  a  peace  with  them  in  the  year  1682,  which  has 
been  renew’d  from  time  to  time  -,  and,  in  the  year 
1 7 16,  the  following  Articles  were  agreed  on,  which 
are  ftill  in  force. 

Articles  of  peace  and  commerce  between  hismofi  [acred 
Majrfiy  George,  by  the  grace^  i^c.  and  the 
mojt  excellent  Lords  Ali  Bajha,  Has  san  Ben 
Ali  Bey^  Cara  Mustafa  Dey^  the  Aga  and 
the  Divan  of  the  mojl  noble  city  of  Tunis,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  Militia  of  the  faid  kingdom,  re~ 
new* d  and  concluded  anno  Domini  1716,  John 
Baker,  Efy’,  Vice-Admiral, 


Peace 

with 

Tunis. 
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HAT  all  former  grievances  and  loHes 
and  other  pretenfions  between  both  parties, 
fliall  be  void  and  of  no  effefl,  and  from  hence¬ 
forward  a  firm  peace  for  ever  •,  free  trade  arnl  com¬ 
merce  lhall  be,  and  continue  between  the  fubje<5ts 
of  his  moft  facred  Majefty  George,  King  of 
Great-Britain,  &c.  and  the  people  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  : 
But  that  this  article  fhall  not  cancel,  or  make  void 
any  juft  debt,  either  in  commerce,  or  otherwife, 
that  may  be  due,  from  any  perfon  or  perfons,  to 
others  of  either  party ;  but  that  the  fame  Hiall  be 
liable  to  be  demanded,  and  be  recoverable  as 
before. 

II.  That  the  Hiips  of  either  party  Hiall  have  free 
liberty  to  enter  into  any  port  or  river  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  either  party,  paying  the  duties 
only  for  what  they  fliall  fell,  tranfporting  the  reft 
without  any  trouble  or  moleftation,  and  freely  en¬ 
joy  any  other  privileges  accuftom’d  and  the  late 
exadion,  that  has  been  upon  the  lading  and  unla¬ 
ding  of  goods  at  Goletta,  and  the  Marine,  fliall  be 
reduced  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  in  thofe  cafes. 

III.  That  there  fliall  not  be  any  feizure  of  any 
ftiips  of  either  party  at  fea,  or  in  port ;  but  that 
they  fliall  quietly  pafs,  without  any  moleftation  or 
interruption,  they  difplaying  their  colours :  And, 
for  prevention  of  all  inconveniencies  that  may  hap¬ 
pen,  the  fhips  of  Tunis  are  to  have  a  certificate, 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  Britifti  Conful,  that 


they  belong  to  Tunis ;  which,  being  produc’d,  the  C  HA  P. 
Englifh  fhip  flial!  admit  two  men  to  come  on  board 
them,  peaceably  to  fatisfy  themfelvcs  they  are  En- 
glifli ',  and,  altho’  they  have  pafTcngers  of  other 
nations  on  board,  they  fliall  be  free,  both  they  and 
their  eflreds. 

IV.  That  if  an  Englifh  fhip  fhall  receive  on 
board  any  goods  or  paflfengers,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  they  fhall  be  bound  to  defend 
them  and  their  goods,  fo  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
and  not  deliver  them  unto  their  enemies :  And  the 
better  to  prevent  any  unjuft  demands  being  made 
upon  the  Crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  to  avoid  dif- 
putes  and  differences  which  may  arife,  all  goods  and 
merchandizes,  that  fliall  from  henceforward  be 
fliipp’d  by  the  fubjedls  of  this  Government,  either 
in  this  port,  or  any  other  whatfoever,  on  board  the 
fliips  or  veffels  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  fliall  be 
firft  enter’d  in  the  office  of  Cancellaria,  before  the 
Britifh  Conful  refiding  at  the  refpedlive  ports,  ex- 
preffing  the  quantity,  quality  and  value  of  the  goods 
fo  fliipp’d,  which  the  faid  Conful  is  to  certify  in  the 
clearance  given  to  the  faid  fhip,  or  veflel,  before  fhe 
departs ;  to  the  end,  that,  if  any  caufeof  complaint 
fliould  happen  hereafter,  there  may  be  no  greater 
claim  made  on  the  Britifh  nation,  than  by  this  me¬ 
thod  fliall  be  proved  to  be  juft  and  equitable. 

V.  That  if  any  of  the  fliips  of  either  party  fliall, 
by  accident  of  foul  weather  or  otherwife,  be  call 
away  upon  any  coaft  belonging  to  either  party,  the 
perfons  fhall  be  free,  and  the  goods  faved,  and  de¬ 
liver’d  to  their  lawful  proprietors. 

VI.  That  the  Englifli,  which  do  at  prefent,  or 
fliall  at  any  time  hereafter,  inhabit  in  the  city,  or 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  fhall  have  free  liberty,  when 
they  pleafe,  to  tranfport  themfelves  with  their  fa¬ 
milies  and  children,  tho’  born  in  the  country. 

VII.  That  the  people,  belonging  to  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  either  party,  fhall  not  be  abufed  with  ill 
language,  or  otherwife  ill-treated ;  but  that  the  par¬ 
ties,  fo  offending,  fhall  be  punifli’d  feverely  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  deferts. 

VIII.  That  the  Conflil,  or  any  other  of  the 
Englifh  nation  refiding  in  Tunis,  fhall  not  be 
forced  to  make  their  addreffes,  in  any  differerxe, 
unto  any  court  of  juftice,  but  to  the  Bey  himfelf, 
from  whom  only  they  fliall  receive  judgment ;  this, 
in  cafe  the  difference  fliould  happen  between  a  fub- 
jeft  of  Great-Britain,  and  another  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  any  other  foreign  nation :  But,  if  it 
fliould  be  between  any  two  of  his  Britannick  Ma- 
jefty’s  fubjedts,  then  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Bri¬ 
tifti  Conful  only. 

IX.  That  the  Conful,  or  any  other  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  nation,  fhall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  debts  of 
any  particular  perfon  of  the  nation,  unlefs  obliged 
thereunto  under  his  hand. 

X.  That  as  the  ifland  of  Minorca  In  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  and  the  city  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain, 
have  been  yielded  and  annex’d  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  as  well  by  the  King  of  Spain,  as  by  all  the 
feveral  Powers  of  Europe  engag’d  in  the  late  war : 

Now  it  is  hereby  agreed,  and  fully  concluded,  that, 
from  this  time  forward  for  ever,  the  faid  ifland  of 
Minorca,  and  city  of  Gibraltar,  fliall  be  efteem’d, 
in  every  refpeft,  by  the  Government  of  Tunis  to  be 
part  of  his  Britannick  Majefty’sown  dominions,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  be  look’d  upon  as  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  natural  fubjedfs,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if 
they  had  been  born  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  ; 
and  they,  with  their  fliips  and  veffels,  wearing  the 
Britifh  colours,  fliall  be  permitted  freely  to  trade  and 
traffick  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and 
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CHAP,  fhall  pafs  without  any  moleftatlon  whatfoever,  ei- 
ther  on  the  Teas,  or  elfewhere,  in  thif  fame  rnanner, 

'u-*— fame  freedom  and  privileges  as  have 
been  ftipulated  in  this  and  all  former  treaties,  in 
behalf  of  the  Britifh  nation  and  fubjeds. 

XI.  And  the  better  and  more  firmly  to  maintain 
the  good  correfpondence  and  friendfliip,  that  hath 
been  fo  long  and  happily  eftablifh’d  between  the 
Crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  Government  of 
Tunis-,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  concluded  by  the 
parties  before  mention’d,  that  none  of  the  fhips  or 
veflfels  belonging  to  Tunis,  or  the  dominions  there¬ 
of,  (hall  be  permitted  to  cruife,  or  look  for  prizes 
of  any  nation  whatfoever,  before  or  in  fight  of  the 
aforeiaid  city  of  Gibraltar,  or  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  ifland  of  Minorca,  to  hinder  or  moleft  any 
veflels,  bringing  provifions  and  refrefiiments  for 
his  Britannick  Majefty’s  troops  and  garrifons  in 
thofe  places,  or  give  any  difturbance  to  the  trade 
or  commerce  thereof;  and,  if  any  prize  fhall  be 
taken  by  the  fhips  or  veffels  of  Tunis,  within  the 
fpacc  of  ten  miles  of  the  aforefaid  places,  it  fliall 
be  reftored  without  any  difpute. 

XII.  That  all  the  fhips  of  war  belonging  to  ei¬ 
ther  party’s  dominions  fhall  have  free  liberty  to  ufe 
each  other’s  ports  for  wafhing,  cleaning  or  repair¬ 
ing  any  of  their  defefts,  and  to  buy  and  to  fhip 
off  any  fort  of  viifluals  alive  or  dead,  or  any  other 
neceffaries,  at  the  price  the  natives  buy  at  in  the 
market,  without  paying  cuftom  to  any  officer : 
And  whereas  his  Britannick  Majefty’s  fhips  of  war 
do  frequently  aflemble  and  harbour  in  the  port  of 
Mahon  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca ;  if  at  any  time 
they,  or  his  Majefty’s  troops  in  garrifon  there, 
fhould  be  in  want  of  provifions,  and  fhould  fend 
from  thence  to  purchafe  fupplies  in  any  part  of 
the  dominions  belonging  to  Tunis,  they  fhall  be 
permitted  to  buy  cattle  alive  or  dead,  and  all  other 
kind  of  provifion,  at  the  prices  they  are  fold  at  in 
the  market,  and  fhall  be  fuffer’d  to  carry  them  off 
without  paying  duty  to  any  officer,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  his  Majefly’s  fhips  were  themfelves 
in  the  port. 

XIII.  That  in  cafe  any  fhips  of  war,  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  fhall  take,  in  any  of 
their  enemy’s  fhips,  any  Englifhmen  ferving  for 
wages,  they  are  to  be  made  flaves ;  but,  if  Mer¬ 
chants  or  Paffengers,  they  are  to  enjoy  their  liber¬ 
ty  and  effeds  unmolefled. 

XIV.  That  in  cafe  any  flave  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  of  any  nation  whatfoever,  fhall  make  his  ef- 
cape,  and  get  on  board  any  fhip  belonging  to  the 
dominions  of  his  facred  Majefiy  the  King  ofGreat- 
Brltain,  &c.  the  Conful  fhall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
the  ranfom,  unlefs  timely  notice  be  given  him  to 
order  that  none  fuch  be  entertain’d  ;  and  then,  if  it 
appears  that  any  flave  has  fo  got  away,  the  faid  Con¬ 
ful  is  to  pay  to  his  patron  the  price  for  which  he  was 
fold  in  the  market ;  and,  if  no  price  be  fet,  then 
to  pay  300  dollars,  and  no  more. 

XV.  And,  the  better  to  prevent  any  difpute, 
that  may  hereafter  arife  between  the  two  parties, 
about  falutes  and  publick  ceremonies,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  and  concluded,  that  whenever  any  Flag-of¬ 
ficer  of  Grcat-Britain  fhall  arrive  in  the  bay  of  Tu¬ 
nis,  in  any  of  his  majefly’s  fhips  of  war,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  notice  given  thereof,  there  fhall  be  five 
and  twenty  cannon  fir’d  from  the  caflles  of  Golet- 
tn,  or  other  the  nearefl  fortification  belonging  to 
'Funis,  according  to  cuftom,  as  a  royal  falute  to 
his  Britannick  Majefty’s  colours,  and  the  fame 
number  fhall  be  return’d  in  anfwer  thereto  by  his 
Majefty’s  fliips;  and  it  is  hereby  ftipulated  and 
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agreed,  that  all  ceremonies  of  honour  fliall  be  al-  C 
low’d  to  the  Britifli  Conful,  who  refides  here,  to 
reprefent,  in  every  refpecft,  his  Majefty’s  perfonj 
equal  to  any  other  nation  whatfoever,  and  no  other 
Conful  in  the  kingdom  to  be  admitted  before  him 
in  precedency. 

XVI.  That  the  fubje<5ls  of  his  facred  Majefty  of 
Great-Brilain,  &c.  either  refiding  in,  or  trading  to 
the  dominions  of  Tunis,  fliall  not  for  the  time  to 
come,  pay  any  more  than  three  per  Cent  cuftom, 
on  the  value  of  goods  or  merchandize,  which  they 
fhall  either  bring  into,  or  carry  out  of  this  faid 
kingdom  of  Tunis. 

XVII.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  concluded  and  efta¬ 
blifh’d,  that,  at  whatfoever  time  it  fhall  pleafe  the 
Government  of  Tunis  to  reduce  the  cuftoms  of  the 
French  nation  to  lefs  than  they  pay  at  prefent,  it 
fhall  always  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Britifh  cuftoms 
fhall  be  two  per  Cent,  lefs  than  any  agreement  that 
fhall  for  the  future  be  made  v/ith  the  fiid  French, 
or  than  fhall  be  paid  by  the  fubjefls  of  France. 

XVIII.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  concluded  and  ef¬ 
tablifh’d,  that  in  cafe  any  Britifh  fhip  or  fhips,  or 
any  of  the  fubjedls  of  his  Majefty  of  Great-Britain, 
fhall  import,  at  the  port  of  Tunis,  or  any  other 
port  of  this  kingdom,  any  warlike  ftores ;  as  Can¬ 
nons,  Mufkets,  Piftols,  Cannon-powder  or  Fine-pow* 
der.  Bullets,  Mafls,  Anchors,  Cables,  Pitch,  Tar, 
or  the  like  ;  as  alfo  provifions  (viz.)  Wheat,  Barley, 
Beans,  Oats,  Oil,  or  the  like  for  the  faid  kinds  of 
merchandize,  they  fhall  not  pay  any  fort  of  duty  or 
cuftom  whatever. 

We,  the  Parties  before-mention’d,  having  fecn 
and  perufed  the  preceding  Articles,  do  hereby  ap¬ 
prove,  ratify  and  confirm  the  fcveral  paiticulars 
therein  mention’d,  and  they  are  to  remain  firm  for 
ever,  without  any  alteration ;  In  teftimony  of  which, 
we  do  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  feals,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  noble  city  of  'Tu¬ 
nis,  the  30th  day  of  Auguft,  O.  S.  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1716,  being  the 
26th  day  of  the  moon  Ramadam,  and  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  1128. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

prefent  fate  of  the  African  ifarJs. 

The  ifiands  of  Africa  ftill  remain  to  be  de- 
ferib’d  ;  of  which  the  principal  arc,  i.  Bad- 
mandel ;  2.  Zocotara ;  3.  The  iflands  of  Co- 
morro ;  4.  Prince  Maurice’s  ifland,  or  the  Mauri¬ 
tius  ;  5.  The  ifland  of  Bourbon ;  and,  6.  Mada- 
gafear ;  all  which  lie  in  the  Indian  ocean,  eaftward 
of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

On  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Africa  lie,  i.  The 
ifland  of  St.  Helena;  2.  Afeenfion  ;  3.  St.  Mat¬ 
thew;  4.  Annabon ;  5.  St.  Thomas;  6.  Princes 
ifland ;  and,  7.  The  ifland  of  Fernando  Po. 

On  the  north- weft  part  of  Africa  lie,  i.  The 
iflands  of  Cape  Verd ;  2.  The  Canary  iflands; 
3.  The  iflands  of  Madera  ;  and,  4.  The  Azores. 

The  ifland  of  Bab,  or  Babelmandel,  olim  Dio¬ 
dorus,  lies  at  the  entrance  into  the  Red-fea,  and 
forms  one  fide  of  the  famous  ftreight  of  Babel,  or 
Babmandel:  It  is  fituated  in  13  degrees  north  la¬ 
titude,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Ethiopians  and  Arabians  formerly  contended 
with  great  fiiry  for  the  pofTeffion  of  it,  being  a  place 
of  the  Jaft  importance,  as  it  commanded  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Red-fea,  and  preferv’d  a  communi¬ 
cation 
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CHAP,  cation  between  Ethiopia  and  Arabia ;  but  fince  the 
Turks  have  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  both  fhores,the 
ifland  is  in  a  manner  deferred,  being  a  fandy  barren 
foil,  and  affording  fcarce  any  fuftenance  for  man  or 
beaft. 

The  ifland  of  Zocotora,  or  Socotra,  is  fituated 
in  the  eaftern  ocean  in  12  degrees  north  latitude, 
30  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  cape  Gardefoy,  being 
about  25  leagues  long,  and  i8  broad.  There  is 
but  one  town  in  the  ifland,  where  the  Shiek,  or 
Sovereign  refides  *,  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  live 
in  cottages  difpers’d  about  the  country.  There  are 
two  pretty  good  harbours  on  the  coaft,  where  Eu¬ 
ropean  fliips  formerly  ufed  to  put  in,  when  they 
were  difappointed  of  their  paflage  to  India  by  the 
monfons ;  but  this  feldom  happens  now,  our  Mari¬ 
ners  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  winds  and  fea- 
fons  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  people  of  this 
ifland  are  a  mixture  of  Pagans  and  Mahometans, 
and  have  fcarce  any  foreign  traffick.  Their  ufual 
food  is  milk,  dates,  roots,  and  fome  flefh  :  The 
country  affords  fcarce  any  merchandize  fit  for  ex¬ 
portation,  unlefs  it  be  Frankincenfe,  Aloes,  and  the 
gum  call’d  Dragons-blood. 

The  iflands  of  Comorro  are  five  in  number,  and 
■  lie  between  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  and  the  north- 
end  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  from  10  to  15  de¬ 
grees  of  fouth  latitude  :  That  which  is  moft  fre¬ 
quented,  and  confequently  beft  known  to  the  Eu- 
Johanna  ropeans,  is  the  ifland  of  Johanna,  where  fhips  touch 
deferib’d.  for  refrefhments  in  their  paffage  to  Bombay,  and 
the  Malabar  coafts  of  India.  This  ifland  lies  in  12 
degrees  and  an  half  north  latitude,  and  is  30  miles 
long,  and  15  broad.  The  people  are  Negroes  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  extremely  hofpitable,  elpe- 
cially  to  theEnglifh.  They  live  under  a  monarchi¬ 
cal  form  of  government',  from  which,  it  feems,  the 
females  are  not  excluded.  They  have  great  plenty 
of  black  Cattle  and  Goats ;  of  Fowds,  Rice,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Yarns,  Honey,  Wax,  Bananoes,  Tamarinds, 
Lemons,  Oranges,  Pine-apples,  Cocoa-nuts,  and 
other  fruits.  And  I  find  the  women,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Africa,  are  employ’d  in  hufbandry,  and 
other  laborious  works,  while  the  men  indulge  their 
cafe.  They  are  a  very  plain,  inoffenfive  people ;  but 
do  not  abound  in  wealth,  and  fcarce  knov/  the  ufe 
of  arms,  or  what  war  means.  Neither  do  their 
Kings  take  ftate  upon  them,  but  converfe  fami¬ 
liarly  both  with  their  fubjedls,  and  foreigners.  They 
have  but  two  towns;  to  one  whereof  our  Mariners 
have  given  the  name  of  King’s-Town,  from  its 
being  the  refidence  of  their  Kings ;  and  to  the 
other  Queen’s- Town,  fome  of  their  Queens  having 
made  it  the  feat  of  their  Government.  Thefe 
towns  are  built  with  ftone  and  timber ;  but  the  reft 
of  their  houfes  are  only  mean  cottages  difpers’d  all 
over  the  country  :  Their  ufual  food  is  Rice  boil’d. 
Meat,  Milk,  Roots,  and  Cocoa-nuts;  and  the  Milk 
of  the  young  Cocoa-nuts  ferves  them  for  drink,  as 
the  Ihells  do  for  cups.  They  are  under  ftrange  ap- 
prehenfions  of  mifehief  from  the  Devil,  and  burn 
him  in  effigy  once  a  year,  ’tisfaid :  They  feem  alfo 
to  abhor  the  place  where  any  one  happens  to  die ; 
either  out  of  a  dread  of  departed  fpirits,  the  uni- 
verfal  foible  of  the  common  people ;  or,  as  others 
fuggeft,  becaufe  they  look  upon  the  place  where 
any  man  dies  to  be  polluted  ;  but,  after  fome  time, 
they  return  to  the  place  again,  and  inhabit  the 
rooms  where  their  friends  happen’d  to  draw  their 
laft  breath. 

'  The  reft  of  the  iflands  of  Comorro  are  much 
about  the  fame  dimcnfions,  inhabited  by  the  fame 


kind  of  people,  and  produce  the  like  plants  CHAP, 
and  fruits ;  and  therefore  it  is  perfeftly  unncceffary  ^ 

to  enter  upon  a  particuhr  defeription  of  them. 

The  next  ifland  I  am  to  deferibe,  is  that  of  Prince  The  ifland 
Maurice,  or  the  Mauritius,  belon-mn"  to  the  Dutch, 
who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  of  their  Stadthol-  the 
der  Prince  Maurice,  under  whofe  adminiftration  Mauritius, 
they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  This  ifland  is 
fituated  in  20  degrees  fouth  latitude,  100  leagues 
eaft  of  Madagafcar;  being  of  an  oval  form,  and  a- 
bout  50  leagues  in  circumference,  abounding  in 
woods  of  various  kinds,  particularly  Ebony.  There 
are  alfo  abundance  of  very  high  mountains,  from 
whence  their  rivers  fall  in  torrents.  The  Dutch 
have  a  fort,  and  a  garrifon  of  50  men  in  the  ifland ; 
befides  which,  there  may  be  three  or  fourfeore  fa¬ 
milies  of  Hollanders,  who  keep  abundance  of  Ne- 
groe  flaves  that  are  employ’d  in  hufbandry,  and  o.- 
ther  laborious  work.  The  Dutch  found  this  ifland' 
uninhabited,  and  confequently  uncultivated ;  nor  was 
there  any  other  cattle  upon  it  but  Deer  and  Goats; 
the  Dutch  have  now  introduc’d  almoft  all  the  plants 
of  Afia  and  Europe,  and  well  ftock’d  the  ifland  with 
cattle  and  poultry ;  Rice  and  Pulfe,  Sugar-canes  and 
Tobacco  alfo  are  rais’d  here,  but  in  no  great  quan¬ 
tities  ;  nor  does  the  foil  feem  proper  for  corn  or 
wine.  The  Hollanders  touch  here  in  their  paffage 
from  the  Cape  to  Batavia;  and,  as  neither  of  thefe 
colonies  abound  in  good  timber,  it  is  probable  they 
are  fupplied  with  it  from  the  Mauritius;  for,  ’tLs 
faid,  they  have  a  great  many  faw-mills  ereded  on 
the  rivers  in  this  ifland  ;  but  the  reafon  the  Dutch 
firft  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  the  Mauritius,  was  for 
a  baiting-place  between  Europe  and  India,  having 
no  other  place  to  touch  at  in  that  long  voyage, 
before  they  were  mafters  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Flope. 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  the  ifland  Eourbon 
of  Bourbon,  call’d  England’s  Foreft  by  theEnglifli, 
v/ho  firft  difeover’d  it.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  2 1 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  about  40  leagues  fouth-weft 
of  Mauritius.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  about 
30  leagues  in  circumference ;  finely  diverfified  with 
mountains  and  plains,  forefts,  and  champain-fields, 
has  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  a  fruitful  foil, 
except  one  part  of  the  ifland,  which  has  been  burnt 
up  and  render’d  barren  by  a  vulcano,  or  fubterra- 
ncous  fires.  The  Portuguefe  firft  difeover’d  it,  anno 
1 54  5,  and  ftock’d  it  with  Hogs  and  Goats,  as  if  they 
intended  to  have  made  afettlement  here;  but  after¬ 
wards  deferred  it  again.  Captain  Castle  ton, 
an  Englifh  Commander,  touch’d  here  in  the  year 
1613,  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the 
ifland,  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Englifh  Fo¬ 
reft  :  But  our  Eaft-India  Company  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  fix  a  colony  here.  The  French  af¬ 
terwards  took  poffefllon  of  it  in  the  year  1 634,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Bourbon,  and  left  fome  few 
people  and  flaves  there,  who  afterwards  came  away 
in  an  Englifh  fhip ;  however,  the  French  ftill  lay 
claim  to  the  ifland,  tho’  they  make  little  or  no  ufe 
of  it,  there  being  no  harbour  upon  the  coaft,  or 
any  thing  to  induce  them  to  vifit  it,  but  the  frefh 
provifions  they  meet  with  here,  on  their  voyage  to 
and  from  India ;  fuch  as  black  Cattle,  Hogs,  Goars, 

Tortoifes,  tame  and  wild  Fowls,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  other  fruits,  roots  and  herbs. 

The  largeft  of  the  African  iflands,  and  indeed  of  Madagaf- 
the  whole  world,  except  that  of  Borneo,  is  that  of 
Madagafcar,  call’d  by  the  Portuguere  St,  Laurence, 
from  its  being  difeover’d  on  Sr.LAUR  ENCE’sday, 
anno  1 306  ;  tho’  others  fay,  it  obtain’d  this  name 

from 
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CHAP,  from  Laurence  Almeida  (fon  of  Alme ida, 
XI-  the  Portuguefe  Viceroy  of  the  Eaft-lndies)  who 
difcovered  it :  But  however  that  be,  Madagafc, 
or  Madagafcar,  is  the  name  the  natives  give  it, 
and  by  which  it  is  moft  commonly  known  at  this 
day. 

The  iOand  of  Madagafcar  is  fituated  between  the 


1 2th  and  26th  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  40  leagues 
call  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  being  about  1000 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  generally 
between  2  and  300  miles  broad  ;  only  towards  the 
north  it  grows  much  narrower,  and  terminates  in  a 
point :  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  cattle, 
corn,  fifh,  fowl,  herbs,  roots  and  flowers ;  and  al- 
moft:  all  manner  of  animals  and  vegetables,  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
Africa  may  be  met  with  here  *,  and  there  are  fcarce 
any  plants  of  Afia  or  Europe,  except  the  fine  fpices, 
but  Will  flourilh  here,  as  the  French  inform  us,  who 
made  the  experiment  at  their  fettlement  of  Fort 
Dauphin.  As  to  the  face  of  the  country ;  it  is  uni- 
verfally  agreed,  that  it  affords  a  pleafing  variety'  of 
hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  champain,  and  is  well 
water’d  with  fprings  and  rivers  and  that  there  are 
feveral  good  harbours  upon  the  coaft ;  But  ftill  it  is 
found  not  to  produce  any  kind  of  merchandize  j 
which,  for  quantity  and  quality,  can  induce  any 
one  European  nation  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  it, 
or  fix  any  confiderable  colonies  here.  The  Portu¬ 
guefe,  Englifh,  Dutch  and  French,  have  fucceffive- 
ly  endeavour’d  to  difcover  fomething  that  might 
turn  to  account:  They  Were  longamufed  with  hopes, 
that  there  were  gold  and  filver  mines  in  the  ifland ; 
but  there  feems  now  to  be  little  hopes  of  finding 
thefe  tempting  minerals,  or  the  precious  ftones  that 
our  voyage-writers  talk  fo  much  of,  in  any  quantity. 
We  purcljafe  fcarce  anything  here  but  Negroeflaves, 
which  the  natives  barter  with  the  European  nations 
for  cloathing,  hard-ware,  tools  or  toys ;  and  here 
the  (hipping,  bound  to  and  from  India,  fometimes 
furnifh  themfelves  with  water,  frelh  provifions  and 
fruits :  The  natives,  efpecially  in  the  inland  coun¬ 
try,  are  generally  Negroes,  likethofe  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  continent  *,  but  there  are  both  White  men 
and  Malatto’s  upon  the  coaft,  who  fpeak  Arabick, 
and  therefore  are  fuppofed  to  come  from  Arabia,  as 
well  as  becaufe  their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Maho- 
metifm,  Judaifm  and  Paganifm  :  But,  tho’  they 
retain  circumcifion,  and  fome  other  Mahometan 
rites,  thofe  who  have  vifited  the  ifland,  relate,  they 
have  no  mofques  or  temples,  or  any  regular  publick 
worfliip,  tho’  they  acknowledge  a  deity,  and  per¬ 
form  fome  acts  of  adoration. 

The  country  is  ftill  divided  amongft  feveral  pet¬ 
ty  princes  or  monarchs,  which  would  make  it  an 
eafy  conqueft,  did  their  foil  produce  any  thing  to  in¬ 
cite  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  the  European  powers 
ro  attempt  it;  and  here,  as  on  the  continent,  the 
feveral  tribes  being  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other,  make  flaves  of  their  prifoners,  whom  they 
barter  away,  and  exchange,  with  fuch  merchants  as 
vifit  their  coafts,  for  cloathing,  ftrong  liquors,  and 
fuch  utenfils  and  neceflaries  as  they  want  :  But  I 
don’t  find  they  wear  any  other  cloathing,  than  a 
piece  of  Cotton,  Calicoc,  or  Linnen  cloth  about 
tiieir  waifts,  adorning  their  arms  with  bracelets, 
their  necks  with  necklaces,  and  their  hair  with  fome 
gliitering  trifles.  Their  arms  are  ftill  bows  and  ar- 
row.s,  darts  and  launces,  with  a  fhield  for  their  de¬ 
fence  :  They  feem  terribly  afraid  of  fire-arms  : 
Their  houfes  are  only  round  little  huts,  30  or  40 
of  which  form  a  village  :  There  is  not  any  thing 
thar  can  be  call’d  a  town  in  the  whole  country. 
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They  go  a  fifhing  in  their  feas  and  rivers  in  canoos,  C  H  .A  P- 
made  of  the  bodies  of  large  trees  hollow’d  ;  and 
they  have  alfo  larger  boats,  ’tis  faid,  of  boards  few’d  ' 
together  with  cordoage  n>ade  of  the  Cocoa- nut- 
tree,  but  no  fhips. 

The  places  where  the  Europeans  have  attempted 
to  eftablilh  fettle  ments  in  Madagafcar,  are  either  at 
the  bay  of  St.  Auftins,  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the 
ifland  ;  or  at  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  fouth-eaft  part 
of  the  ifland.  The  Portuguefe,  Englilhand  Dutch, 
have  fuccefllvely  fent  detachments  to  the  bay  of 
St.  Auftins,  to  explore  the  country,  and  then  aban¬ 
don’d  it  again  ;  and  the  French,  on  the.  other  fide 
of  the  ifland,  built  Fort  Dauphin,  placed  a  garrilbn 
there,  and  penetrated  far  into  the  country,  propo- 
fing  not  only  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  this 
ifland,  but  of  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  feas  ; 
but  they  feem  at  length  to  be  convinc’d,  that  their 
projedl  was  impa(fl:icable,and  only  make  ufe  of  Fort 
Dauphin  at  pre-fent,  as  a  place  of  refrefhmtnc,  in 
their  voyages  to  and  from  India. 

It  was  once  expeded,  that  the  Pirates  would  have  Some  ac- 
made  a  fettlement  in  this  ifland,  and  ufurp’d  the  do-  count  of 
minion  of  it,  having  fix  or  (even  fail  of  Ihips,  with 
which  they  ufed  to  infeft  the  Indian  feas,  and  carry  .Mada- 
their  prizes  into  a  place  of  fecurity,  on  the  north-  gafear. 
eaft  part  of  Madagafcar,  where  they  poflefs’d  them- 
fclves  of  a  harbour  of  difficult  accefs,  and  defended 
from  ftorms  by  the  little  ifland  of  St.  Mary’s,  which 
lies  before  it  in  1 7  degrees  fouth  latitude. 

The  Court  of  England,  about  the  year  1700, 
fent  a  fquadron  of  four  men  of  war,  commanded 
by  Commadore  Warren,  to  drive  the  Pirates 
from  thence ;  but  he,  finding  it  impoffible  to  com« 
at  them,  publifh’d  a  proclamation,  in  purfuance  of 
his  inftrudions,  offering  a  pardon  to  all  that  would 
come  in  (except  Avery  their  leader)  ;  but  not  a 
man  came  over  to  him.  The  Commodore  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  to  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eaft-ln¬ 
dies,  where  the  writer  of  thefe  papers  faw  him.  This 
gentleman ufedhisutmoftdiligence to  meet  with  the 
Pirates  in  the  feas  of  India,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  and, 
having  left  one  or  two  of  his  (hips  on  the  fhoals 
near  Malacca,  return’d  with  the  reft  to  England  : 
However,  his  expedition  had  this  good  effedl,  that 
the  Pirates  durft  not  ftir  out  from  Madagafcar  -,  and, 
finding  they  were  fo  narrowly  watch’d,  they  agreed 
to  divide  what  they  had  got,  and  difperfe  themfelves. 

Two  of  them  were  afterwards  taken  by  the  Dutch 
at  Malacca  ;  and,  being  fent  to  Fort  St.  George, 
were  bi-ought  over  to  England  in  the  Fowland,  be¬ 
ing  the  fame  fhip  the  author  came  home  in  the  year 
1701 :  What  became  of  Avery  himfelf  I  could 
never  learn  ;  but  ’tis  probable  he  is  dead,  or  remains 
conceal’d  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  to  this  time; 
for  he  can  expedt  no  mercy  from  any  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  if  he  ftiould  fall  into  their  hands ;  but, 
as  for  his  being  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  ftate  or  kingdom  in 
this  ifland,  this  report  poffibly  deferves  but  little 
credit  :  We  (hould  have  heard  more  of  him  af¬ 
ter  fo  many  years  elaps’d,  if  he  had  made  any  fi¬ 
gure  there, 

I  fhall  now  repafs  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Iflands 
take  a  view  of  the  iflands  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  fouth-weft 
Africa ;  and  the  firft  we  meet  with  in  the  Atlantick 
ocean,  in  failing  from  the  Cape,  is  St.  Helena,  foSt.Hele- 
named  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  difeover’d  it  on  St. 
Helen’s  day,  in  the  year  1502.  This  ifland  is  fi¬ 
tuated  in  1 6  degrees  fouth  latitude,  about  600  leagues 
north- weft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  almoft  in  tire 
mid-way  between  the  continents  of  Africa  and  A- 
merica,  but  nearer  to  that  of  Africa,  from  whence 
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C  H  A  P.  it  is  diftant  about  1200  miles :  The  winds  blowing 
always  from  the  fouth-eaft  a  moderate  gale,  it  is  an 
exceeding  pleafant  voyage  from  the  Cape  to  St.  He¬ 
lena,  and  performed  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  with¬ 
out  handing  a  fail,  or  giving  the  leaft  trouble  to  the 
feamen.  But  there  is  no  failing  to  this  Hand  direft- 
ly  from  the  northward,  the  winds  always  blowing 
from  the  fouth-eaft  in  thefe  feas.  When  a  fhip 
therefore  is  fent  from  England  to  St.  Helena,  it 
firft  fails  as  far  fouthward  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  then  returns  to  St.  Helena  :  I  queftion 
whether  three  fhips  ever  made  the  ifland  in  going 
direCtly  from  Europe,  fince  it  has  been  difeovered. 
The  iliand  is  about  21  miles  in  circumference,  and 
high  land,  for  it  may  be  difeerned  at  fea  above  20 
leagues  diftance :  It  confifts  indeed  of  one  vaft  rock, 
fteep  on  every  fide  as  a  church-fteeple,  and  looks  like 
a  caftle  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  whofe  natural 
walls  are  of  that  height,  that  there  is  no  fcaling 
them,  or  indeed  any  landing  on  the  Hand,  but  at 
a  fmall  valley,  called  Chappel-valley,  in  a  bay  on 
the  eaft-fide  of  it,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery 
of  forty  or  fifty  great  guns,  planted  even  with  the 
water;  and  the  waves  dalhing  perpetually  on  the 
ftiore,  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  landing  even  here. 
There  is  alfo  one  little  creek  befides,  where  two  or 
three  mien  may  land  at  a  time  ;  but  this  is  now  de¬ 
fended  by  a  battery  of  five  or  fix  guns,  and  rendered 
inacceffible.  There  is  no  anchorage  any  where  about 
the  Hand,  but  at  Chappel-valley  bay;  and  as  the 
wind  always  fits  from  the  fouth-eaft,  if  a  fliip  over 
ihoors  the  ifland  never  fo  little,  flae  cannot  recover 
it  again. 

A  little  beyond  the  landing-place  in  Chappel-val¬ 
ley,  is  a  fort,  where  the  Governor  refides  with  the 
garrilbn  ;  and  in  the  fame  valley  there  is  a  pretty 
town,  confifting  of  forty  or  fifty  houfes,  built  after 
the  Englifli  way,  whither  the  people  of  the  ifland 
refort  when  any  flaipping  appears,  as  well  to  aflift 
in  the  defence  of  the  Hand,  if  they  happen  to  be 
enemies,  as  to  entertain  the  feamen,  if  they  are 
friends  :  For  the  Governor  has  always  fentinels  on 
the  higheft  part  of  the  Hand  to  the  windward,  who 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  all  fhipping,  and 
guns  are  thereupon  fired,  that  every  man  may  re¬ 
fort  to  his  poll.  It  is  impoffible  for  any  fhip  to 
come  in  the  night-time,  but  what  has  been  difeo¬ 
vered  the  day  before,  and  preparations  made  for 
her  reception,  it  an  enemy. 

Notv/ithftanding  the  ifland  on  every  fide  appears 
to  be  a  hard  barren  rock,  yet  on  the  top  it  is  cover’d 
with  a  fine  ftaple  of  earth  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep,  which  produces  all  manner  of  grain,  grafs, 
fruits,  herbs,  roots,  and  garden-ftuff;  And  the 
country,  after  we  have  afeended  the  rock,  is  pret¬ 
tily  diverfified  with  rifing  hills  and  plains,  adorned 
with  plantation's  of  fruit-trees,  arid  kitchen-gar¬ 
dens,  among  which  the  houfes  of  the  natives  are 
interfperfed  ;  and  in  the  open  fields  are  herds  of 
cattle  always  grazing,  Ibme  of  which  are  fatted  to 
fupply  the  fliipping  that  touches  here,  and  the  reft 
.  furnilheth  their  daries  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe: 
They  abound  alfo  in  Hogs,  Goats,  Turkeys,  and 
all  manner  of  poultry  ;  and  their,  feas  are  well 
ftored  with  fifli.  The  greateft  misforune  is,  that  a- 
midft  all  this  affluence  of  other  things,  they  have 
neither  bread  nor  wine  of  their  own  growth  ;  for 
tho’  the  foil  is  extremely  proper  for  Wheat,  yet 
the  rats,  which  harbour  in  the  rocks  and  cannot 
be  deftroyed,  eat  up  all  the  feed  before  the  grain 
is  wtil  out  of  the  ground  :  And  though  the  Vines 
floiii'H)  and  afibitl  them  Grapes  enough,  yet  the 
latitude  is  too  hot  for  making  wine :  As  I  have  ol> 
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ferved  already,  there  is  no  country  within  the  Tor-  C  H  A  P. 
rid  Zone,  where  good  wine  is  produced  ;  neither  ^ 

cold  nor  very  hot  countries  agree  with  this  liquor. 

All  the  wine  they  fpend  therefore,  they  have 
from  the  Canaries,  the  Madera’s,  or  the  Cape, 
which  is  brought  to  them  in  European  fhipping,  as 
well  as  their  flour  and  malt :  And  their  very  houfes 
are  fome  of  them  brought  ready  framed  from  Eng¬ 
land,  there  being  no  timber  on  the  ifland,  trees 
not  taking  deep  root  here  for  the  rock  that  lies  fo 
near  the  furface.  However  they  have  under¬ 
wood  enough  for  their  neceffary  ufes,  in  this  warm 
climate. 

Befides  Grapes,  they  have  PlaDtans,Bananas-figs, 
Lemons,  and  fuch  other  fruits  as  hot  countries  ufu- 
ally  produce  •,  and  they  make  fhift  to  raife  Kidney- 
beans,  and  fome  other  kinds  of  pulfe  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  ;  though  they  cannot  preferve  their  grain  from 
the  Rats :  And,  to  fupply  the  want  of  bread,  they 
eat  Potatoes  or  Yams. 

There  were  upon  the  ifland,  when  I  was  on  fhore 
there,  in  the  year  1701  ;  about  two  hundred  fami¬ 
lies,  moft  of  them  Englifh,  or  defeended  from  Eng- 
lifh  parents ;  though  there  were  fome  French  re¬ 
fugees  amongft  them,  brought  thither  to  cultivate 
their  vines,  and  teach  them  to  make  wine  ;  but  in 
this,  it  feems,  the  heat  of  the  climate  prevented  their 
fucceeding,  as  has  been  obferved  already.  Every 
family  has  its  houfe  and  plantation  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  ifland,  where  they  look  after  their  cat¬ 
tle,  their  Hogs,  Goats,  and  poultry,  fruits,  and  kitch¬ 
en-gardens  :  They  fcarce  ever  come  down  to  the 
town  in  Chappel-valley,  unlefs  it  be  once  a  week 
to  church,  or  when  the  fhipping  arrives,  when 
moft  of  the  houfes  in  the  valley  are  converted  into 
punch-houfes,  or  lodgings  for  their  guefts,  to  whom 
they  fell  their  cattle,  poultry,  fruits,  or  garden- 
ftuff.  But  the  inhabitants  are  not  fuffered  to  pur- 
chafe  any  merchandize  of  the  fhips  that  touch 
here :  Whatever  they  want  of  foreign  growth  or 
manufadlure,  they  are  obliged  to  buy  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  ware-houfe,  where  they  may  furnifli  them- 
felves  twice  every  month  with  Brandy,  European, 
or  Cape  wines,  Batavia  Arrack,  Malr,  Beer,  Su¬ 
gar,  Tea,  Coffee,  China  and  Japan  ware ;  Lin- 
nen,  Calicoes,  Chints,  Muflins,  Ribbands,  Woollen- 
cloth  and  fluffs,  and  all  manner  of  cloathing ; 
for  which  they  are  allowed  fix  months  credit.  The 
coin  chiefly  current  here,  is  Spanifti  dollars,  or  En- 
glifla  money. 

There  is  no  place  out  of  England,  where  the  Perfons  of 
natives  have  fuch  frefti  ruddy  complexions,  and  ro- 
bull  conftitutions,  as  we  meet  with  here.  The 
children  and  defeendants  of  white  people,  in  any 
latitude  among  the  Tropicks,  look  like  a  piece  of 
dough-pafte,  without  any  manner  of  colour  :  But 
the  natives  of  St.  Helena  have  generally  a  good 
mixture  of  red  and  white,  attended  with  a  good 
degree  of  health  ;  which  may  be  aferibed  to  the 
following  caufes.  They  live  on  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  always  open  to  the  fea-breezes  that  conftantly 
blow  here  :  They  are  ufually  employed  in  the  moft 
healthful  exercifes  of  gardening  and  hufbandry, 
and  their  ifland  is  frequently  refrefhed  with  mode¬ 
rate  cooling  fliowers,  and  there  are  no  fens  or 
falt-marfhes  about  it  to  annoy  them.  They  arc 
ufed  alfo  to  climb  the  fteep  hill  between  the  town 
in  Chappel-valley  and  their  plantation,  which  is  fo 
fteep,  that  they  are  forced  to  have  a  ladder  in  the 
middle  of  it,  from  thence  called  Ladder-hill  ;  and 
this  cannot  be  avoided  without  going  three  or  four 
miles  about ;  fo  that  they  feldom  want  air  or  exercife, 
the  great  prefervers  of  health.  As  to  the  genius  and 
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CHAP,  temper  of  the  natives  they  feem’d  to  me  the  ho- 
,  nefteft,  the  mod  inofFenfive  and  holpitable  people  I 
with  of  Englifii  extradion,  having  fcarce 
nius  and  any  tindure  of  avarice  or  ambition.  1  aflced  fome 
temper  of  them,  if  they  had  no  curiofity  to  fee  the  reft  of 
people  world,  of  which  they  had  heard  fo  many  fine 

things ;  and  how  they  could  confine  themfeJvcs  to  a 
fpot  of  earth,  fcarce  feven  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind  ?  To  which 
they  anlwer’d  :  They  enjoy’d  all  the  neceflaries  of 
life  in  great  plenty :  They  were  neither  parch’d  with 
excefilve  heat,  or  pinch’d  with  cold  :  They  lived  in 
perfed  fecunty,  in  no  danger  of  enemies,  of  rob¬ 
bers,  wild  beads,  or  rigorous  feafons,  and  were  hap¬ 
py  in  a  continued  date  of  health  :  That  as  there  were 
no  rich  men  amongft  them  (fcarce  any  Planter  being 
worth  more  than  a  thoufand  dollars)  fo  there  were 
no  poor  in  the  iftand  •,  no  man  hardly  worth  iefs  than 
four  hundred  dollars,,  and  confequently  not  oblig’d 
to  undergo  more  labour  than  was  necefifary  to  keep 
him  in  health. 

That,  fiiould  they  tranfport  themfelves  to  any 
other  country,  they  underftood  their  fmall  fortunes 
would  fcarce  preferve  them  from  want,  and  they 
fliould  be  liable  to  innumerable  hazards  and  hard- 
Ihips,  which  they  knew  nothing  of  here,  but  from 
the  report  of  their  countrymen  :  And  indeed  there 
is  but  one  inconvenience  that  I  can  conceive  the  na¬ 
tives  of  St.  Helena  arc  liable  to ;  and  that  is,  the 
oppreftlon  of  their  Governor,  which  has  fometimes 
been  their  cafe ;  and  this  is  not  eafy  to  be  redrefs’d, 
as  the  inhabitants  have  no  opportunity  of  making 
their  grievances  known  to  thole  who  are  able  to  re¬ 
lieve  them.  However,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  they 
are  generally  govern’d  with  an  equal  and  impartial 
hand  j  and  while  they  are  fo,  St.  Helena  to  me  is  a 
paradife,  compar’d  with  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  reader  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  that  I  have 
dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  little  fpot  of  earth,  and  the 
rather  as  it  is  inhabited  by  one  of  the  beft  colonies 
of  our  countrymen,  who  ftill  retain  the  old  Englifli 
hofpitality  and  fincerity,  the  unaffedted  fimplicity 
and  benevolence  our  country  is  fo  remarkable  for ; 
and  yet  are  endow’d  with  courage  and  fkill  fufficient 
to  defend  their  natural  fortification  (whofe  walls  are 
rocks  of  a  furprizing  height,  and  whofe  moat  is  the 
vaft  Atlantick  ocean)  againft  all  the  Powers  of  the 
known  world. 

A  certain  diminutive  writer  has  indeed  charg’d  the 
females  of  that  iftand  with  fome  gallantry  with  the 
officers  of  our  Eaft- Indians  that  go  afhore  there;  but, 
1  believe,  there  is  Icfs  of  this  pradifed  at  St.  Helena, 
than  in  any  other  port-town  whatever :  Nor  did 
any  perfon  ever  fuffer  here  by  the  fharping  and  pil¬ 
fering  tricks  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  fea-faring  men 
and  pafl'engers  do  in  almoft  every  other  iftand  be¬ 
longing  to  foreigners ;  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Spa* 

.  niards  and  Portuguefe,  where  thofe  that  lie  on 
fliore,  fcarce  ever  efcap’d  being  rolT)’d,  and  are 
fometimes  murder’d :  On  the  contrary,  I  queftion 
whether  there  be  any  town  either  in  England  or 
out  of  it,  where  there  are  fewer  diforders  and  out¬ 
rages  committed  than  at  St.  Helena.  Here,  tho’ 
the  people  appear  with  an  air  of  freedom  not  known 
in  other  governments,  yet  an  exad  order  and  dif- 
cipline  is  pbferv’d,  and  an  univerfal  quiet  and  fa- 
tisfadion  feems  to  reign  in  this  fortunate  iftand. 

I'he  Portuguefe,  who  difeover’d  it  in  1 502,  ftor’d 
it  with  Hogs,  Goats  and  Poultry,  and  ufed  to  touch 
at  it  for  water  and  frefti  provifions  in  their  return 
from  India;  but  I  don’t  find  they  ever  planted  a  co¬ 
lony  here;  or  if  they  did,  having  deferted  it  after¬ 
wards,  the  Englifti  Eaft-India  company  took  pof- 
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feffion  of  the  iftand  in  the  year  1600,  and  held  it  C  H  A  P/ 
’till  1673,  without  interruption,  when  the  Dutch 
took  it  by  furprize.  However,  the  Englifh,  com-  ^ 

manded  by  Captain  Mu n den,  recover’d  it  again 
within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  took  three  Dutch 
Eaft-India  Ihips  that  lay  in  the  road  at  the  fame 
time.  I  he  Elollanders  had  fortified  the  landing- 
place,  and  planted  batteries  of  great  guns  there 
to  prevent  a  defeent;  but  the  Englifh  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  fmall  creek  where  only  two  men 
could  go  a  breaft,  climb’d  up  to  the  top  of  the 
rocks  in  the  night-time,  and,  appearing  the  next 
morning  at  the  backs  of  the  Dutch,  they  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  furrendred  the  iftand  without 
ftriking  a  ftroke.  But  this  creek  has  been  fince 
fortified,  and  a  battery  of  great  guns  planted  at 
the  entrance  of  it ;  fo  that  there  is  now  no  place 
where  an  enemy  can  make  a  defeent  with  any  pro¬ 
bability  of  fuccefs. 

The  iftand  of  Afeenfion  lies  in  8  degrees  fouth  Afcenfion 
latitude,  and  200  leagues  and  upwards  north-w'eft 
of  St.  Helena.  This  alfo  was  difeover’d  by  the 
Portuguefe,  on  Afcenfion-day,  whereupon  they  gave 
it  the  name  it  bears :  But  I  don’t  find  that  they,  or 
any  other  nation,  have  yet  thought  it  worth  the 
planting.  The  iftand  is  8  or  10  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  fome  of  it  pretty  high  land,  but  very 
barren.  There  is  fcarce  any  wood,  fruit-trees, 
plants,  or  herbage  upon  it:  However,  the  European 
fhipping  ufually  call  here  in  their  way  from  India, 
and  refreffi  their  half-ftarv’d  crew  with  the  flefti 
of  Tortoifes ;  for  abundance  of  thefe  animals  fre-  Thefe 
quent  that  iftand,  and  the  Sailors  going  on  ftiore  Tortoifes 


in  the  night-time,  will  turn 


two  or  three  hundred 

of  them  on  their  back  before  morning,  and  are  fo  feet,'  and 
barbarous,  fometimes,  as  to  turn  a  great  many  more  are  three 
than  they  ufe,  leaving  them  to  die  and  ftink  on  the  t^esas 
fhore ;  for  the  creature  can  never  get  up  again  if  lan/xor- 
he  is  once  turn’d  upon  his  back  on  level  ground  :  toife. 
The  tleffi  is  white,  and  looks  like  veal,  being  a  very 
great  refrefliment  to  our  Seamen,  after  they  have 
fed  a  year  or  two  upon  fak  meat,  and  perhaps  have 
little  or  none  of  that  left  by  that  time  they  arrive 
here.  The  fliip  I  came  home  in,  had  neither  meat 
nor  bifeuit  for  a  confiderable  time  before  we  made 
the  iftand  of  Afcenfion,  nothing  but  Rice  for  the 
failors  to  eat,  who  were  mightily  rejoiced  there¬ 
fore  when  they  approach’d  that  iftand.  But  the 
Captain  however  refufed  to  come  to  an  anchor  here : 

He  faw  fires  upon  the  fhore,  and  fancied  fome  Pi¬ 
rates  had  made  them  to  draw  us  in,  and  therefore 
made  the  beft  of  his  way  for  England  ;  where  we 
had  not  been  long  arriv’d,  but  we  heard  it  was  the 
famous  Dam  PIER  and  his  crew,  that  made  thofe  Damplcr 
fires  upon  the  Afcenfion,  as  a  fignal  of  their  di- eaft  away 
ftrefs,  having  been  call  away  upon  that  iftand,  and 
loft  their  fhip ;  and  they  were,  fome  few  days  after, 
taken  up  by  an  Englifh  man  of  war  who  came  that 
way,  and  brought  to  London,  after  they  had  been 
out  feveral  years  in  attempting  infignificant  dilco- 
veries ;  for  I  take  Dam  pier  to  have  been  a  man 
of  no  great  judgment,  and  but  meanly  qualified 
for  fuch  an  enterprize,  by  the  account  he  gave  of 
his  voyage ;  and  indeed  the  charges  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  at  in  equipping  him  out  for  this  expedi¬ 
tion  was  entirely  thrown  away,  for  want  of  Ibme 
perfon  of  more  fkill  and  experience  to  condud  the 
defign. 

The  iftand' of  St.  Matthew  is  fituated  in  two  de-  st.  r*Iat- 
grees  of  fouth  latitude,  lop  leagues  north-eaft  of  thew. 
Alcenfion,  and  is  about  8  leagues  in  circumference. 

This  iftand  alfo  was  difeover’d  by  the  Portuguefe, 
who  planted  it  and  kept  pofleflion  of  it  for  fome 
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CHAP,  time,  but  have  fince  clelerted  the  ifland,  and  it  now 
^  remains  uninhabited,  having  very  little  to  invite 

other  nations  to  fettle  there,  unlefs  it  be  a  fmall  lake 
of  frefh  water. 

Iflandsin  The  next  four  iflands  I  propofed  to  take  notice 
tbeGulphof^  viz.  Annabon,  St.  Thomas,  Princes  lOand,  and 
of  Guinea,  ^j-e  fituated  in  the  Gulph  of  Guinea, 

between  Congo  and  Benin,  and  having  been  all  dif- 
cover’d  by  the  Portuguefe,  are  ftill  in  polTelTion  of 
that  nation. 

Annabon  Annabon  is  fituated  in  2  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
ifland.  joo  miles  to  the  wellward  of  Congo,  being  about 
10  leagues  in  circumference,  and  mountainous.  The 
name  of  Annabon,  or  happy  Year,  was  given  it  by 
the  Portuguefe,  who  difcover’d  it  on  New-year’s 
day,  1571,  1  he  Poi  tuguefe  have  ftill  the  govern¬ 

ment  and  propriety  of  the  Ifland;  but  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Negroes,  brought  hither  .ftom  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  their  defcendants.  There 
are  alfo  a  mingled  breed,  call’d  Malottos,  and  fome 
Portuguefe  :  The  ifland  abounds  in  Cattle,  Hogs, 
Poultry,  Oranges,  Cocoa-nuts,  and  fuch  other  fruits 
as  are  ufually  found' in  hot  countries,  with  Indian 
Corn  and  Rice  ;  and  there  is  a  convenient  road 
for  fhips  on  the  lee-fide  of  the  ifland. 

St.  Tho-  The  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  is  fituated  juft  under 
the  Equator,  between  40  and  50  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  30  north- 
eaft  of  Annabon,  being  of  a  round  figure,  and  a- 
bout  40  leagues  in  circumference ;  difcover’d  by  the 
Portuguefe  the  fame  year  1571,  on  St.  Thomas’s 
day.  This  is  the  moft  confiderable  ifland  in  the 
Gulph  of  Guinea :  It  is  well  fupplied  with  wood  and 
water,  and  there  is  a  high  mountain  in  the  middle 
of  it,  almoft  always  cover’d  with  a  cap  of  clouds. 
The  heat  and  moifture  of  the  air  render  it  extreme¬ 
ly  unhealthful  to  northern  conftixutions ;  but  the 
Portuguefe  Negroes  and  Malottos  who  inhabit  it, 
’tis  faid,  live  to  a  good  old  age:  They  have  plenty 
of  Indian  Corn,  Rice  and  Fruits,  and  make  a  good 
deal  of  Sugar.  And  among  other  exotick  plants 
the  Portuguefe  have  introduced  here,  is  that  of  the 
Cinnamon-tree;  bur,  ’tis  faid,  they  are  afraid  of 
planting  this  and  the  other  fine  fpices  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  in  thefe  iflands,  left  the  Dutch  fhould  come  and 
take  their  country  from  them  ;  for  the  Hollanders, 
it  feems,  would  make  the  world  believe,  that  no 
nation  can  have  a  right  to  the  fine  fpices  but  them- 
felves ;  tho’  they  acquir’d  them  by  treachery  and  vio¬ 
lence,  driving  the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe  and  Eng- 
lifli  from  them  by  the  moft  unjuft  and  barbarous 
praftices  that  ever  any  people  were  guilty  of.  The 
Spaniards,  it  feems, claim’d  all  the  difcoveries  in  the 
Weft,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  Pope ;  and  the 
Portuguefe  thofe  of  the  Eaft,  by  the  like  authority : 
But  the  Dutch, by  an  uncommon  ftrain  of  infolence, 
piratically  fciz’d  the  Spice-iflands ;  and  to  this  day, 
by  high  and  mighty  violence,  adtually  exclude  all 
other  nations  from  them,  to  the  everlafting  re¬ 
proach  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  reft  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  who  tamely  fuffer’d  themfelves  to  be 
expell’d  by  that  encroaching  people.  The  chief 
town  upon  the  ifland,  is  call’d  St.  Thomas,  and 
fometimes  Pavofan ;  containing  five  or  fix  hundred 
houfes,  and  is  the  See  of  Bifliop. 

Princes  Princes  ifland  is  fituated  in  2  degrees  of  north 
ifland.  latitude  about  40 leagues  north-eaft  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  as  much  to  the  weftward  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  lead  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Gulph  of  Guinea.  It  affords  Rice,  Indian- 
corn,  plenty  of  fruits,  roots  and  herbs ;  they  have 
no  want  of  Cattle,  Hogs  or  Goats ;  but  what  they 
abound  in  moft  is  Sugar-canes. 
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The  ifland  of  Fernando  Po,  is  fituated  in  three  C  H  A  P. 
and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude,  10  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  the  continent,  being  about  30  miles  Fernando 
long  and  20 broad;  and  as  it  is  inhabited  by  the  ifland. 
fame  fort  of  people,  fo  the  foil  produces  much  the 
fame  kind  of  plants,  corn  and  fruits,  as  the  reft  of 
the  iflands  in  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  do.  The  Portu¬ 
guefe  ufually  call  at  fome  of  them  for  refrefliments 
in  their  voyages  to  and  from  India,  and  in  their 
paflage  from  Brazil  to  Africa.  The  Dutch  finding  Tjie 
them  conveniently  fituated  Tor  trade,  and  affording  Dutch 
plenty  of  provifions,  twice  attempted  to  drive  the  tempVd^to 
Portuguefe  from  St.  Thomas,  and  eafily  made  them-  drive  the 
felves  mafters  of  the  ifland  ;  but  lofing  almoft  all  Portu- 
their  Officers,  Seamen  and  Soldiers,  engag’d  in  thofe 
expeditions,  by  malignant  fevers,  were  oblig’d  to  inands. 
abandon  it  again,  and  the  Portuguefe  ftill  remain  in 
the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  thefe  iflands  ;  the  un- 
healthfulnefs  of  the  climate  being  their  beft  protec¬ 
tion  againft  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  greedy 
monopolizing  Hollanders. 

The  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  fo  named  from  their  CapeVerd 
being  fituated  over-againft  that  Cape  in  Negroe- 
land,  tho’  they  lie  upwards  of  120  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  it,  were  difcover’d  by  Antony 
Noel,  a  Genoefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Portugal,  anno 
1460,  and  are  about  twenty  in  number ;  but  fome 
of  them  only  barren  rocks  uninhabited  :  The  chit  f 
of  them  are  Bravo,  Fogo,  St.Jago,  Mago,  Bona- 
viflfa,  Sal,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 

St.  Cruz,  and  St.  Antonio,  fituated  between  14 
and  19  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  largeft  of  St.  Jago, 
them,  St.  Jago,  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  50  or  60 
leagues  in  circumference,  rocky  and  mountainous  ; 
but  the  valleys  produce  Indian-corn,  Cocoa-nuts,  Verd 
Oranges,  and  fuch  other  fruits,  plants  and  roots  as  ‘fl-mds. 
are  common  to  hot  countries :  and  here  we  are  fup¬ 
plied,  in  our  voyage  to  India,  with  Hogs,  Goats  and 
Poultry  in  great  abundance.  Theirfeas  alfo  fo  abound 
with  fiffi,  that  I  have  feen  as  manydragg’d  to  fhore 
at  one  haul,  as  would  fill  two  boats.  Hither  the 
Englifli  (hipping  ufually  refort  for  water  and  frelh 
provifions,  in  their  voyages  outward  bound  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  :  They  come  to  an  anchor  in  a  bay  be¬ 
neath  a  ruinous  fort,  fituate  on  a  high  rock,  near 
which  there  is  a  pretty  large  village  of  Portuguefe 
Malottos  and  Negroes ;  but  the  chief  town,  which 
is  a  Bilhop’s  fee,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Governor, 
or  Viceroy,  as  fome  title  him,  is  three  or  four 
leagues  from  thence.  None  of  their  towns  or  forts 
are  of  any  great  ftrength  ;  And  tho’  there  are  men 
enough  upon  the  ifland,  and  particularly  abundance 
of  Negroes  of  a  good  ftature,arm’d  with  fwords,dag- 
gers,  and  lances,  whp  look  upon  themfelves  to  be 
no  ordinary  Cavaliers ;  I  queftion  if  an  hundred  Gre¬ 
nadiers  would  not  be  a  force  fufficient  to  fubdue  the 
whole  ifland,  if  it  was  thought  worth  the  while. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  refide  here,  are  fuch  as  necef- 
fity  or  poverty  has  driven  hither,  and  live  a  lazy  in¬ 
dolent  life,  fubfifting  on  the  fruits  and  otherproduce 
of  the  country.  Some  have  reprelented  them  as  a 
treacherous  and  thievifli  generation  ;  but  from  the 
ufage  I  met  with  amongft  them,  I  muft  fay  they  do 
not  feem  todeferve  that  character  in  general :  for  my 
part,  I  look’d  upon  the  Portuguefe  here,  to  be  a 
harmlefs  inoffenfive  people,  and,  without  any  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger,  wentafliore,  at  St.Jago  with 
two  or  three  friends,  and  lay  in  one  of  their  villages 
all  night,  where  we  were  entertain’d  with  all  the 
good  humour  and  hofpitality  imaginable,  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  houfe.  After  we  had  fupp’d,  a  carpet  wa^  fpread 
for  us  tofleep  on  :.They  fung  and  play’d  upon  their 
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country  mufick,  and  in  all  things  fhevv’d  themfelves 
fo  ready  to  oblige  us,  that  I  could  not  help  re¬ 
taining  the  good  opinion  I  at  firfl  conceiv’d  of 
them  ;  tho’  Governor  Pitts,  and  the  Officers  of 
the  ffiip,  reprov’d  us  very  ffiarply  for  lying  on 
fkore,  telling  us,  it  was  a  thbufand  to  one,  but 
our  throats  had  been  cut  before  morning ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  as- to  the  Negroes,  we  had  fome  inftances 
afterwards  of  their  being  given  to  thieving  and 
pilfering  what  they  could  get :  but  !  look  upon  it, 
we  were  pretty  fafe  under  the  protedlion  of  their 
mailers-, •  the  Portuguefe. 

’Tis  true,  our  Seamen  too  often  get  drunk,  and 
abufe  the  inhabitants  where  they  land ;  and  then 
the  next  Europeans  that  come  on  Ihore  are  ill-treat¬ 
ed,  and  perhaps  made  prifoners,  or  murder’d  by 
way  of  retaliation.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  a  dozen  more,  were  cut  in  pieces 
on  going  alhore  in  another  Eall-India  voyage, 
without  giving  any  offence  to  the  people ;  but  this 
was  certainly  to  revenge  fome  outrages-  that  had 
been  committed  by  others,  or  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  fome  mifchief  they  might  apprehend  from 
the  boat’s  crew.  I  was  myfelf  in  the  extreamell 
danger  from  the  Negroes  here,  upon  a  difference 
that  arofe  concerning  a  little  matter  we  were  traf¬ 
ficking  for  twenty  of  them,  at  leall,  drew  their 
ponyards,  and  were  about  to  ftrike,  when  one, 
who  feem’d  to  have  fome  authority  amongft  them, 
perfwaded  them  to  defiff,  and  accommodated  the 
matter,  otherwife  I  had  receiv’d  as  many  wounds 
as  C.®SAR  in  the  fenate:  But  this  made  me  very 
cautious  ever  after,  of  giving  the  natives,  where 
we  came,  any  provocation,  or  trufting  myfelf  too 
much  in  their  power:  And,  indeed,  it  behoves 
every  man  to  be  very  much  upon  his  guard,  that 
vifits  diffant  countries:  We  may  efcape  nineteen 
times,  and  mifcarry  the  twentieth :  And  there  is 
no  concluding,  that  people  may  be  trufted  in  a  fe- 
cond  voyage,  becaufe  we  have  met  with  good 
ufage  from  them  in  a  former.  We  don’t  know 
what  provocations  they  may  have  had  from  other 
travellers  in  the  mean  time ;  or  in  what  light  their 
Priefts,  or  other  defigning  people,  may  have  re- 
prefented  us :  We  know  there  are  Mahometans, 
that  think  they  do  honour  to  their  Prophet,  by  in- 
fulting  and  murdering  of  Chriftians :  And  there  are 
Roman  catholick  Priefts  that  teach  their  votaries 
we  are  infidels,  and  deferve  to  be  extirpated  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  thefe  very  iflands  of 
Cape.Verd,  the  people  were  furpriz’d  to  find  we 
believed  in  Jesus  Ch r ist their  Priefts  having 
affured  them,  we  were  as. great  enemies  toChrifti- 
anity,  as  Turks  or  Jews:  and,  under  fuch  preju¬ 
dices,  we  mull  not  wonder  at  any  ill  ufage  we 
meet  with  from  the  natives. 

I  have  obferv’d  already,  that  our  outward  bound 
Eaft  India  ftiips  touch  at  the  ifland  of  St.  Jago  for 
water  and  frelh  provifions :  It  may  be  proper  to 
andMago!  obferve  alfo,  that  abundance  of  Englilh  Ihips  call 
at  the  iflands  of  Sal  and  Mago,  in  their  way  to 
our  plantations  in  America  for  Salt ;  but  I  don’t 
know  any  thing  elfe  thefe  iflands  are  remarkable 
for,  unlefs  it  be  a  vulcano  in  one  of  them  •,  which 
from  thence  has  obtain’d  the  name  of  Hogo :  And 
Grampus,  I  muft  not  forget  the  great  number  of  Grampus’s, 
^  fp^cies  of  Whales,  we  met  with  here,  70  or  80 
foot  in  length.  Thefe  lay  very  quietly  clofe  by 
our  fhips  while  we  were  at  anchor  under  St.  Jago, 
and  might  eafily  have  been  taken,  if  we  had  been 
prepared  for  fuch  fport.  Give  me  leave  to  men¬ 
tion  another  particular  in  this  voyage  to  the  Cape 
Verd  iflands,  and  that  is,  the  fudden  alteration  of 
VOL.  III.  Numb.  CX. 
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the  weather  we  experienc’d  here.  We  fail’d  out  C  M  A  P. 
of  the  Thames  the  30th  of  January,  1698-9,  be- 
ing  an  extream  cold  winter,-  the  river  full  of  ice  ;  xhe  fud- 
and  within  the  fpace  of  a  month  arriv’d  at  St.  Jago,  den  altera- 
in  15  degrees  of  north  latitude^  where  we  found 
it  fo  w'arm,  that  the  men  all  lay  naked  upon  their 
chefts,  not  being  able  to  endure  any  deaths  on  :  fons  we 
And  when  we  came  afhore,  we  found  groves  and  ppceiv’d 
gardens  of  ever-green  and  ripe  fruits ;  a  ferene  air ; 
and  every  thing  almoft  that  could  afford  delight  age  to^In- 
to  people  juft  arriv’d  from  a  frozen  region.  I'he  dia. 
fudden  change  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  country 
from  winter  to  fummer,  from  naked  trees  deftitute 
of  leaves  and  fruit,  and  a  land  cover’d  v/ith  fnow 
and  ice,  to  a  place  where  Oranges  and  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  difplay’d  their  beautiesj  and  were  rea¬ 
dy  for  gathering,  was  fuch  an  agreeable  change  iri 
a  little  more  than  the  compafs  of  three  weeks,  that 
it  exceeded  any  metamorphofis  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  moft  romantick  relations.  An  unufual 
gaiety  feem’d  to  poffefs  all  the  fhip’s  company  5 
nothing  but  mirth  and  good-humour  reign’d  a- 
mongft  us even  our  furly  Tars  feem’d  transform’d 
into  fociable  creatures. 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  deferibe  the  Canaries,  The  Ca- 
anciently  call’d  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  being  feven 
in  number,  and  fituated  between  the  27th  and  29th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  between  the  12th 
and  the  21ft  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  meridian  of  London ;  the  moft  eaft- 
erly  of  thefe  iflands  lying  about  50  leagues  weft  of 
Cape  Non,  in  the  empire  of  Morocco. 

They  are  faid,  by  fome,  to  be  call’d  Canes,  or 
Canai'ies,  from  the  great  number  of  Dogs  found 
here  when  they  were  difeover’d  :  Others  derive  the 
name  from  the  Canaanites,  the  anceftors  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  firft  plant¬ 
ed  them,  and  given  them  the  name  of  their  mo¬ 
ther  country  -,  but  whether  either  of  thefe  ought 
to  be  accepted,  is  much  to  be  doubted  :  I  look  up¬ 
on  them  to  be  uncertain  gueffes,  that  we  have  ve¬ 
ry  little  foundation  for;  and  therefore  proceed  to 
the  defeription  of  the  particular  iflands.  And  firft 
of  Ferro,  the  moft  wefterly  ifland  of  the  Canaries,  Ferroi 
fituate  in  27  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude, 
and,  ’till  lately,  made  the  firft  meridian  by  moft 
nations.  It  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  high  land,  but  has  fome  fruitful 
valleys  that  afford  plenty  of  corn,  good  pafture, 
fugar-canes  and  fruits,  but  there  are  no  fprings  or 
rivers ;  all  the  frefh  .water  the  natives  have,  is  pre- 
ferv’d  in  cifterns,  or  fetch’d  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands :  The  romantick  ftory  of  a  tree  here, 
that  ftieds  incredible  quantities  of  water,  has  been 
long  exploded. 

2.  The  ifland  of  Palma,  fituated  10  or  12  leagues  Palma, 
north-eaft  of  Ferro,  and  about  the  fame  dimenfions, 

but  remarkable  for  affording  large  quantities  of  the 
belt  wine  of  all  the  Canaries,  ufually  call’d  Palm- 
Sack. 

3.  Gomera,  another  fmall  ifland,  about  loGomera. 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Ferro,  faid  to  abound 

in  corn  and  delicious  fruits,  but  affords  very  little 


wine. 
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iflands. 


4.  Teneriffe,  fituate  in  28  degrees  north  latitude,  Teneriffe. 
about  20  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Ferro,  and  is 
about  40  leagues  in  circumference.  This  ifland  af¬ 
fords  corn,  wine  and  fruits,  in  great  abundance,  tho’ 

*tis  pretty  much  encumber’d  with  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Pico  of  Teneriffe,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
higheft  mountains  in  the  world :  Some  writers  have  ^ 
made  it  15  miles,  others  5  miles  high  Perpendicular ; 
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C  H  A  P.  but  thofe,  w^o  make  it  about  two  miles  in  perpen-* 
dicular  height,  i'eem  to  come  neareft  the  truth.  Cer- 
upper  part  of  it,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  and  white,  may  be  feen  plainly 
above  the  clouds,  at  120  miles  diftance.  I  think 
I  can  affirm,  I  have  feen  it  thus  far  at  leaft,  as  di- 
ftinflly  as  if  I  had  been  at  the  top  of  it.  When 
the  ffiip  lay  clofe  to  the  ifland,  indeed  the  clouds  in¬ 
tercepted  our  fight  of  the  top  ;  but  after  more  than 
four  and  twenty  hours  fail  from  it,  with  a  brilk  gale 
of  wind,  whether  it  was  from  the  purity  of  the  air, 
or  other  caufes,  we  all  faw  it  with  the  naked 
eye,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  lain  within  half  a 
mile  of  us. 

Some  Englifh  gentlemen,  that  had  the  curiofity 
to  vifit  this  amazing  mountain,  relate,  that  they  fet 
out  from  Oratavia,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
ifland  ;  and  that,  having  pafled  over  feveral  nigged 
hills  and  fandy  plains,  they  came  at  length  to  the 
foot  of  the  Peak,  where  they  found  vaft  pieces  of 
rocks  and  ftones,  that  feemed  to  have  tumbled  down 
from  the  upper  part  of  it :  That  having  afcendcd 
the  mountain  about  a  mile,  they  were  obliged  to 
quit  their  horfes,  and  climb  up  the  hill  on  foot :  And 
having  traverfed  a  fteep  black  rock  about  a  mile, 
they  found  the  top  of  the  rock  as  flat  as  a  pavement; 
and  here  the  air  was  fo  cold,  that  they  were  forced 
to  keep  great  fires  all  night.  The  next  morning 
they  travelled  from  the  black  rocks  up  that  part  of 
the  mountain  call’d  the  Sugar-loaf,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  fteep,  and  the  foil  a  deep  white  land,  which 
made  it  very  difficult  travelling :  That  when  they 
came  near  the  top  of  the  Peak,  the  wind  was  very 
high,  and  a  continual  breathing  of  a  hot  fulphureous 
vapour  ilTucd  from  the  hill,  which  fcorched  their 
faces,  and  made  them  lore.  That  on  the  top  of  the 
•  Peak  was  a  large  balbn  or  caldron,  as  *tis  ufually 
called,  about  a  mulket-lhot  over,  and  four  yards 
deep  ;  the  brim  whereof,  on  which  they  ftood,  not 
above  a  yard  broad ;  That  witliin  this  vale  were 
fmall  loole  ftones,  mixed  with  fulphur  and  fand, 
thatfent  out  a  hotfuffocating  fteam :  That  from  the 
Peak,  they  had  a  clear  view  of  the  Grand  Canary, 
Palma,  Gomera,  and  even  of  Ferro,  which  is  20 
leagues  diftant  from  the  Peak.  They  relate,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  fnow  and  ice  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  but  at  the  very  top  none  at 
all,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  heat  that  iflues  from  the 
caldron  and  adjacent  earth.  They  met  with  no 
trees,  Ihrubs  or  bulhes,  in  their  palTage,  only  fome 
Pines.  Others,  who  have  had  the  curiofity  to  view 
the  Peak,  tell  us,  that  in  the  firft  day’s  journey, 
they  came  to  a  lodge  about  two  thirds  up  the  hill, 
and  refted  there  all  night :  That  the  fecond  day, 
they  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  Peak,  and  returned 
to  the  fame  lodge  ;  and  that  the  third  day,  they 
came  back  to  the  city  of  Oratavia,  from  whence 
they  fet  out,  making  the  whole  journey  an  adven¬ 
ture  of  three  days  fpent  in  continual  labour  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  no  fmall  hazard,  in  paffing  fo  fuddenly 
from  exceffiv'e  heat,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to 
extreme  cold  on  the  black  rock ;  and  then  again 
into  the  hot  fteams  that  iflued  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

The  Peak  ^PR  at’s  hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  he 

fuppofed  gives  us  an  account  of  a  Merchant,  who  was  alfo 
to  be  rail-  a  Phyfician,  and  had  lived  upon  this  ifland  twenty 
ed  by  an  years,  who  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  whole 
quake  ifland,  being  mightily  impregnated  with  brimftone, 
did  formerly  take  fire,  and  blow  up  moft  part  of  it, 
there  appearing  feveral  mountains  of  huge  ftones, 
calcined  and  burnt  about  the  ifland,  efpecialJy  in  the 
fouth-wert  part  of  it ;  and  thefe,  he  thinks,  were 


raifed  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  the  time  ^  HA  P 
of  that  conflagration.  He  adds,  tliat  the  greateft  ^ 
(^ntity  of  fulphur,  lying  about  the  centre  of  the 
ifland,  occafioned  the  raifing  of  the  Peak  t9  the 
prefent  height ;  for  thefe  calcined  rocks  lie  3  or  4 
miles  round  the  bottom  of  it;  That  from  the  Peak, 
to  the  fouth-weft,  almoft  as  far  as  the  fliore,  are 
ftill  the  trails  of  the  rivers  of  Brimftone  and  melted 
oar  that  ran  that  way,  and  have  fo  ruined  the  foil 
where  they  flowed,  that  it  will  produce  nothing  but 
Broom ;  That  fame  of  the  calcined  rocks  refemble 
Iron  oar,  fame  Silver,  and  others  Copper  oar !  That 
in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifland  are  high  moun’= 
tains  of  a  bluilh  earth,  and  ftones  which  have  a 
yellow  ruft  on  them,  like  ‘that  of  Copper  and  Vi* 
trio! ;  and  that  there  are  feveral  fprings  of  vitrlo” 
late  water  here.  This  Phyfician  relates  alfb,  that 
while  he  was  at  Tenerifte,  a  volcano  broke  out  in 
the  ifland  of  Palma,  which  occaftoned  a  violent 
earthquake  in  Tenerifte,  where  they  heard  the  noife 
of  flaming  Brimftone,  and  that  it  refembled  thun^ 
der ;  That  they  faw  the  fire  very  plainly  in  the 
night-time  for  fix  weeles  together.  Certain  it  is, 
that  about  Chriftmas  jyo4,’frveral  vulcano’s  burft 
out  in  this  ifland  of  Tenerifte,  which  did  not  only 
occafion  a  moft  terrible  earthquake,  but  who^ 
towns  were  fwallowed  up,  or  overturned,  with  ma¬ 
ny  thoufands  of  people  in  them,  by  thofr  torrents 
of  fulphur  and  metallick  oar  that  iftued  from  thofe 
vulcano’s,  and  the  fineft  country  in  the  world,  great 
part  of  it  by  that  means  converted  into  a  barren  de* 
fart. 

The  chief  towns  in  Tenerifte  are,  i,  St,  Chri-  Chief 
ftooal  de  la  LagUna,  or  St,  Chriftopher’s  of  the  towns- 
Lake ;  2.  Oratavia,  already  mentioned  j  and, 

3,  Santa  Cruz. 

St.  Chriftopher’s  is,  by  fome  ftjled  the  capital  of 
the  Canary  iflands,  and  the  feat  of  the  Viceroy, 

It  ftands  partly  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on 
a  plain,  and  is  a  pretty  large  compact  tqwn,  having 
two  parifli-churches,  and  feveral  convents,  hofpi- 
tals  and  chappels  ;  The  houfes  of  people  of  con¬ 
dition  have  large  gardens  and  orchards  of  Palms, 

Oranges,  and  Citrons,  and  other  fruits  belonging 
to  them,  and  the  whole  country  about  it  abounds 
with  vineyards :  On  one  fide  of  the  town  is  a  fine 
plain  of  3  or  4  leagues  in  length  ;  and  on  the  eaft 
a  lake,  from  whence  it  receives  its  name,  and  it  is 
conftantly  refrelhed  with  fine  cooling  breezes  from 
*  the  fea, 

Oratavia  is  a  port-town  on  die  north- weft  part  of  Oratavis. 
the  ifland,  laid  to  be  a  place  of  the  greateft  trade  ; 
and,  on  that  account,  the  refidence  of  the  foreign 
Confuis  and  Merchants  *  It  has  one  parilh-church, 
and  feveral  convents  and  chappejs,and  is  a  town  oi 
the  beft  trade  in  the  ifland, 

Santa  Cruz  is  a  little  town,  fituated  in  a  bay  on  SsutaCfiia 
the  eaft-fide  of  the  ifland,  defended  by  two  forts, 
and  feveral  batteries  of  great  guns  ;  which  could 
not,  however,  prevent  Admiral  Blake’s  deftroy* 
ing  16  Spanifh  galleons,  lying  here  in  the  year 
1657,  then  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
hardy  enterprizes  that' ever  was  executed,  no  Sea* 
officer  before  him  having  attempted  to  attack  a  fieet 
'under  the  protection ,  of  caftles  and  batteries  on 
fhore,  though  nothing  was  more  frequent  in  the 
lace  wars  with  France  and  Spain, 

5.  The  ifland,  called  the  Grand  Canary,  lies  The 
about  13  or  14  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Tenerifte,  be-  <^<'an4C»-- 
tween  2  7  and  2  8  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is 
about  50  leagues  in  circumference,  being  a  more 
level  and  a  more  fruitful  country  than  that  of  Te- 
neriffe.  The  chief  towm  is  called  Palma,  and  by 
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C  H  .4  P.  fome  Cailaria,  and  is  fituated  a  little  diftance  from 
.the  fea,  in  the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  faid  to  be  a 
Chief  large,  clean,  pleafant  town,  and  to  enjoy  a  ferene 
town.  Pal-  temperate  air  :  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  Governor, 
the  fee  of  a  Bifhop,  and  has  a  beautiful  cathedral, 
richly  adorned,  befides  feveral  other  churches  and 
convents  ;  the  country  about  it  abounding  in  corn, 
wine,  fruits,  cattle,  game,  fine  paftures,  filh  and 
fowl.  Their  fields  alfo  afford  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  and  their  groves  eccho  with  the  mufick  of 
thofe  birds  we  fo  much  admire  here,  and  from  this 
ifland  called  Canary-birds,  being  preferable  to 
thofe  of  the  fame  kind  in  Germany,  though  the 
latter  are  more  likely  to  live  in  England,  as  they 
come  from  a  climate  not  fo  warm  as  that  of  the 
Canaries. 

Forte  6.  Forte  Ventura,  or  the  ifland  of  Good  For- 
Ventura.  tune,  fituated  between  the  Grand  Canary  and  the 
continent  of  Africa,  a  long  ifland,  ftrctching  from 
weft  to  eaft,  but  very  narrow.  It  abounds  in  corn, 
fruits,  cattle,  fifh  and  fowl,  but  chiefly  in  Goats, 
which  ferve  them  for  food,  and  they  drive  a  great 
trade  with  their  Ikins  j  but  I  find  this  ifland  affords 
little  or  no  wine. 

Lancero-  Lancerota  lies  a  little  to  the  northward  ofForte 
Ventura,  and  is  faid  to  produce  plenty  of  all  things 
but  wine :  It  is  one  of  the  leaft  of  the  Canaries, 
and  has  no  town  of  any  note  in  it :  That  which  is 
the  moft  confiderable,  bears  the  fame  name  with 
the  ifland.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  other 
fmall  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  particularly  one  call’d  the 
Salvages,  in  30  degrees  j  but  travellers  have  not 
thought  them  worth  a  particular  defcription. 

^hefe  Thefe  iflands  were  very  properly  called,  the 
Fortunate  iflands,  by  the  antients  i  for,  by  the  con- 
pi^adife.  <^urrent  teftimony  of  travellers,  there  never  was  a 
richer  foil,  or  a  more  agreeable  fituation  :  There 
is  nothing  defirable  in  life,  but  what  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  flelh,  filh  and  fowl,  abound  in  them, 
and  that  the  moft  cxquifite  in  every  kind.  As 
to  the  richnefs  of  their  wines,  they  are  not  to  be 
paralleled,  as  every  one  can  teftify,  who  has 
ever  tafted  of  the  genuine  Canary  and  Palm- 
fack ;  and  of  thefe,  ’tis  computed,  they  do  not 
fend  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  hogfheads  annually  to 
Great-Britain. 

But  this  is  not  all :  The  natives  of  thefe  iflands 
generally  enjoy  a  clear  ferene  Iky  and  temperate 
air  i  for,  tho’  they  lie  in  a  warm  climate,  they  are 
fo  conftantly  rcfreftied  with  breezes  from  the  fea, 
that  the  noon-day  heats  are  very  tolerable,  and  their 
evenings  and  mornings  inexprelflbly  pleafant.  They 
are  never  lenfible  of  pinching  cold,  or  rigorous  fea- 
fons.  •  The  pooreft  people  here  know  no  want  of 
doathing,  firing,  fruits,  or  wine  :  And  if  fields,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  mufical  notes  of  thofe  birds,  which  all 
the  world  admire,  afiwd  an  agreeable  pleafure  j 
thefe  are  what  every  native  of  the  Canaries  enjoy, 
and  without  any  expence  or  trouble  to  procure 
them. 

But  ftill  it  muft  be  confeffed,  there  are  fome 
things  to  be  met  with  even  here,  that  are  a  great 
alloy  to  this  feeming  happinefs.  They  that  have 
leen  or  heard  of  thofe  terrible*  vulcano’s  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  thofe  rivers  of  brimftone,  and  melted  oar, 
that  have  fWallowed  fo  many  towns  and  villages, 
muft  ever  live  in  dread  of  the  direful  cataftro- 
phe  :  The  more  pleafant  and  delightful  the  pre- 
fent  feene  appears,  the  quicker  muft  their  apprehen- 
fions  be  of  the  terrible  deftruftion  thefe  iflands 
are  cv'cr  fubjeft  to‘:  And,  perhaps,  there  is  no  part 


of  the  earth  that  appears  very  defirable,  but  has  C  H  A  P. 
fomething  to  balance  the  pleafure  it  affords,  and  . 

put  us  in  mind  that  we  are  not  to  expefl  unmix’d 
or  durable  pleafures  on  this  fide  the  grave.  The 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  fufficient  indeed  to 
convince  every  man,  that  God  can  make  us  ex* 
quifitely  happy.  But  the  Uncertain  tenure,  by 
which  we  hold  all  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  is  alfo 
fufficient  to  inform  us,  \ye  muft  look  for  happinefs 
fomewhere  elfe. 

Thefe  iflands,  it  is  generally  believ’d,  were  firft  The  firfi 
difeover’d  and  planted  by  the  Carthaginians  j  and  it 
is  held  by  fome,  that  the  Romans  alfo  were  well  fnVndsr 
acquainted  with  them :  But  of  this  I  make  fome 
doubt  i  for  certain  it  is,  the  people  of  thefe  iflands 
had  no  manner  of  communication  with  the  continent 
for  many  hundred  years ,  and  it  is  evident  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  never  minded  navigation  or  forcing  com¬ 
merce,  neglefted  many  of  the  Carthaginian  plan-  • 
rations  and  fettlements,  even  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  much  more  thofe  in  diftant  iflands.  The 
Romans  either  defpifed  traffick,  or  had  no  genius  for 
it.  The  diftant  parts  of  the  world  had  not  fo  long 
remain’d  ftrangers  to  each  other,  if  the  Romans  had 
not  unfortunately  deftroy’d  the  Carthaginian  ftate, 
and  difeouraged  all  remote  difeoveries.  We  arc 
taught,  indeed,  to  look  upon  the  Romans  as  a  great 
people  ;  but  what  did  their  greatnefs  confift  in  ^  Was 
it  not  in  carrying  war  and  devaftation  into  every 
country  ?  in  putting  fetters  upon  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  deftroying  all  manner  of  commerce  In- 
ftead  of  applying  themfelves  to  the  improvement  of 
trade  and  manufafture,  they  enrich’d  themfelves  by 
rapine  and  robbery,  plundering  the  induftrious  part 
of  mankind  of  what  they  had  acquir’d  by  their  la¬ 
bour  and  ingenuity.  But  to  return.  It  is  a  further 
argument,  that  the  Romans  were  never  acquainted 
with  the  Canary  iflands  5  that  they  lay  conceal’d  or 
unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world  for  feveral  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and, 
on  their  being  difeover’d  again  in  the  1 5th  cen¬ 
tury,  there  were  found  no  Roman  antiquities :  Nor 
had  the  cuftoms  and  manners,  or  language  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  any  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Romans. 

Their  cuftom  of  preferving  their  dead  friends  in  caves, 
and  keeping  them  from  generation  to  generation 
entire  and  uncorrupted,  would  much  rather  incline  us 
to  believe  they  defeended  from  the  Egyptians,  or 
fome  other  people  of  Africk :  But  however  that  be, 

John,  King  of  Caftile,  having  intelligence  that 
there  were  fuch  iflands,  it  feems,  employed  John 
DE  Betancour,  a  French  gentleman  in  his  fer- 
vice,  to  take  poffefllon  of  them,  about  the  year  1405, 
who  fucceeding  in  this  expedition,  the  propriety  of 
three  of  them  was  conferr’d  on  Betancour  by 
that  King,  and  he  refided  there  all  his  life-time  as 
Sovereign  of  the  Canaries  j  but  the  pofterity  of  Be¬ 
tancour  afterwards  reconvey’d  them  to  the 
Crown  of  Caftile  -,  and,  when  they  were  found  to  be 
of  confequence,  the  King  of  Caftile  procur’d  a  grant 
from  the  Pope  of  them,  and  the  Spaniards  remain 
in  poffeffion  of  them  to  this  day. 

The  Madera  iflands  are  fituated  between  32  and  The 
33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  in  16  of 

•weftern  longitude,  about  100  leagues  north  of  the' 
Canaries,  and  as  many  to  the  weftward  of  Sallee^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fez. 

The  largeft  of  them,  call’d  Madera  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  from  its  being  cover’d  with  wood  when  it 
was  difeover’d,  is  about  40  leagues  in  circumference, 
conlifting  of  fine  rifing  hills  and  fruitful  valleys, 
well  watered  by  the  rivulets  that  fall  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  i  tho*  abounding  much  more  in  wine  than 

corn  j 
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corn*,  for  of  wine,  they  annually  export  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  or  Europe,  feveral  .thoufand  hog- 
fheads ;  but  of  corn,  they  have  frequently  a  very 
great  fcarcity  :  They  make  feveral  forts  of  wine, 
one  call’d  Malmfey,  a  very  rich  wine ;  a  white  fort  *, 
and  a  third  like  Tent,  not  fit  to  be  drank  unmix’d  *, 
but  of  thefe  they  have  no  great  quantities.  The 
Madera  wine  we  ufually  drink,  and  which  this  iftand 
yields  moft  of,  is  a  pale  wine  of  the  colour  of  Cham¬ 
paign,  or  good  Small-beer,  and  is  not  very  ftrong. 
The  climate  here  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  the 
Canaries  *,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  fo  clear  a  fky,  or 
that  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits:  However,  in  one  re- 
fpedl  they  are  to  be  preferr’d  to  the  Canaries,  that 
they  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  volcano’s  and  earthquakes  *, 
and,  ’tis  faid,  no  venomous  animal  will  live  here. 
The  chief  towns  are  Funchal,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Manchico.  Funchal,  the  capital,  is  fituated  in  a 
bay,  at  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  iftand :  It  is  the 
feat  of  the  Governor,  a  biftioprick,  and  has  a  cathe¬ 
dral  and  three  parifli-churches  in  it,  befides  feveral 
convents  and  chappels,  of  which  the  Jefuits  (who 
feem  to  influence  all  affairs  in  thefe  iftands)  is  much 
the  moft  beautiful  and  magnificent ;  So  bigotted 
are  the  Roman  Catholicks  here,  that  they  will  not 
allow  a  Proteftant  any  burial,  without  paying 
very  dear  for  the  permifllon,  as  our  Merchants  and 
Faftors,  who  refide  here,  have  experienc’d :  And 
however  pleafant  the  Canary  iftands  and  Madera  may 
be,  the  Inquifition,  that  reigns  in  both,  muft  make 
them  no  very  defirable  refidence  for  any,  but  thofe 
who  can  refign  their  confciences  and  underftandings 
entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  Jefuits.  The  vol¬ 
cano’s  of  the  Canaries  are  not  more  terrible  to  the 
natives,  than  thefe  Fathers,  arm’d  with  the  authority 
of  the  Inquifition,  are  to  the  Proteftants  that  refide 
amongft  them.  ’Tis  certain,  we  meet  with  better 
quarter  among  Turks  and  Pagans,  than  we  do  a- 
mongft  bigotted  Roman  Catholicks:  And  ’tis  ob- 
ierv’d,  that  the  further  they  are  removed  from 
Rome,  the  more  zealous  and  cruel  they  are.  In' 
Rome,  and  the  great  towns  of  Italy,  we  converfe 
with  all  manner  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  are 
fcarce  in  any  danger  of  the  Inquifition ;  but  where 
the  Jefuits  find  themfelves  remote  from  the  feat  of 
the  Government,  and  in  a  manner  out  of  the  eye  of 
the  world,  there  is  not  a  more  infupportable  tyranny 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  than  thofe  are  fubjedl  to 
that  refule  to  fubmit  to  their  ufurp’d  dominion  over 
the  confciences  of  meii.  But  to  return  from  this 
digreflion.  The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  is  fituated  on 
the  north-eaft  part  of  the  iftand,  and  that  of  Man¬ 
chico  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  but  I  meet  with  no  further 
defcription  of  them  :  The  reft  of  the  natives  live  at 
their  plantations  and  vineyards,  that  are  difpers’d 
all  over  the  country,  and  make  it  look  like  one  con¬ 
tinued  garden. 

This  defirable  iftand,  according  to  the  moft  of  our 
Englifti  writers,  was  difcover’d  by  one  Robert 
Manchin,  or  Masham,  a  native  of  Briftol, 
and  Captain  of  a  merchant-ftiip  of  that  port,  in  the 
year  1344  ;  but  the  ftory  is  told  fo  many  different 
ways,  and  has  fo  much  the  air  of  a  romance,  that 
I  cannot  give  much  credit  to  it ;  tho’  I  could  not 
avoid  mentioning  the  tale,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  eve-, 
ry  author  almoft  that  has  written  of  this  country. 
Some  relate  that  this  Captain  had  a  beautiful  miftrefs 
at  Briftol,  whofe  relations  being  againft  his  marry¬ 
ing  of  her,  they  agreed  to  go  over  to  France  toge¬ 
ther  *,  but  were  driven  by  diftrefs  of  weather  to  this 
iftand,  where  the  Captain  and  his  Miftrefs  being  on 
lliore,  their  ftiip  was  forc’d  to  fea  in  a  ftorm,  and 
taken  by  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  who  made  the 
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crew  ftaves  j  and  that  fome  of  the  Englifti  Seamen  CHAP, 
giving  an  account  of  the  adventures  to  a  Portuguefe 
Pilot,  who  was  then  alfo  a  ftave  in  Morocco,  and  af¬ 
terwards  redeem’d,  the  Court  of  Portugal,  upon 
information,  fitted  out  fome  ftiips,  and  took  poffef- 
fion  of  the  iftand,  where  they  found  a  tomb  or  mo¬ 
nument  that  Captain  Masham  had  eredled  to  the 
memory  of  his  Miftrefs,  who  died  before  him: 

Others  relate,  that  the  Lady  was  the  Captain’s  wife, 
that  flie  fell  fick  and  was  buried  here,  and  that  af¬ 
terwards  the  Captain  himfelf,  being  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Moors,  acquainted  a  Portuguefe  Pilot  with 
the  difcovery  he  had  made  himfelf  i  who,  upon  his 
return  home,  put  the  Court  of  Portugal  upon  fit¬ 
ting  out  a  fleet  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  iftand.  But 
however  that  was,  it  feems  to  be  agreed,  that  the 
Portuguefe  did  not  plant  this  iftand,  or  fend  any  co¬ 
lonies  thither  till  the  year  1425  (which  was  above 
fourfcore  years  after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  it  by 
Captain  Masham)  and  that  when  they  came  thi¬ 
ther,  they  found  the  iftand  cover’d  with  thick  woods, 
and  without  inhabitants  *,  but  burning  down  the 
woods,  the  allies  render’d  the  foil  exceeding  fruitful 
and  proper  for  vineyards,  which  have  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  great  care  and  induftry  ever  fince  :  Corn 
alfo,  ’tis  faid,  yielded  at  firft  an  encreafe  of  fixty 
or  feventy  bufliels  for  one  *,  but  after  the.  virtue  of 
the  afties,  with  which  the  ground  was  at  firft  fo 
well  improv’d,  was  fpent,  it  yielded  but  indifferent 
crops  of  grain,  and  of  late  years  there  is  often  a 
fcarcity  of  it  in  the  iftand. 

The  next  in  magnitude,  of  the  Madera  iftands,  is  Porto 
that  of  Porto  Saniffo,  fituate  6  or  8  leagues  N.E.  of 
Madera  Proper.  It  is  about  5  or  6  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  abounds  in  the  fame  kind  of  wine  and 
fruits  as  the  former.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall 
rocks  or  iftands  lie  about  it,  which  go  under  the 
name  of  the  Madera’s  ■,  but  I  don’t  find  they  are  ei¬ 
ther  inhabited  or  cultivated.  The  Madera’s  ftill 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguefe. 

The  laft  iftands  I  fliall  defcribe  here,  aretheAzo- 
res,  or  Weftern  Iftands  *,  not  that  they  are  properly 
African,  but  rather  European  iftands  *,  but,  lying  in 
the  fame  fea  with  the  Madera’s, and  belonging  to  the 
Portuguefe  as  the  former,  they  may  very  properly 
be  defcrib’d  here,  efpecially  fince  they  were  omitted 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  Modern  Hijloryt  which 
treats  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  A.zores,  fometimes  call’d  the  Tcrcera’s,  and  Situation 
at  others  the  Weftern  Iftands,  are  nine  in  number, 
fituated  between  the  36th  and  the  40th  degrees  of  ^ 
latitude,  and  between  the  23d  and  32d  degrees  of 
weft  longitude,  300  leagues  to  thcweftward  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  upwards  of  300  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of 
Newfoundland ;  and,  confequently,  lie  almoft  in 
the  mid-way  between  Europe  and  America  :  They 
ftretch  from  eaft  to  weft,  St.  Michael’s  and  St. 

Mary’s  lying  the  moft  eafterly.  St.  Michael’s  is  St.  Mi- 
the  largeft  of  all  the  Azores,  being  about  30 
leagues  in  circumference.  This  iftand,  like  the 
reft,  is  pretty  mountainous,  but  produces  plenty 
of  corn,  fruits,  cattel,  fifh  and  fowl,  and  they 
have  a  thin  fort  of  wine :  Their  greateft  wants 
are  Oil  and  Salt.  This  iftand  was  plunder’d,  and 
feveral  Spanifti  and  Portuguefe  fhips  taken  here, 
in  the  wars  between  England  and  Spain,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  particularly  by 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  year  1589,  when  the 
latter  plunder’d  the  enemy  of  four  thoufand  dol¬ 
lars,  befides  a  great  deal  of  rich  merchandize  j  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  alfo  brought  home  a 
confiderable  booty  from  hence*  in  the  fame  war.. 
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CHAP.  St.  Mary’s  is  a  fmall  ifland  to  the  fouthward  of  St. 
^  .  Michael’s,  and  produces  much  the  fame  animals 

and  vegetables. 

Tercera,  faid  to  be  fo  named  from  its  being  the 
third  ifland  in  the  paflTage  from  Portugal  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  efleemed  the  chief  of  all  the  iflands,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  having  a  tolerable  good  harbour,  and 
being  the  feat  of  the  Governor,  tho*  it  is  not  fo 
large  as  that  of  St.  Michael’s,  being  not  more  than 
1 8  or  20  leagues  in  circumference :  It  is  pretty 
much  encumber’d  with  rocks  and  mountains  j  but 
affords,  however,  plenty  of  good  corn,  pafture, 
and  an  excellent  breed  of  cattel ;  and  has  alfo  pret¬ 
ty  many  vineyards.  The  chief  town,  the  capital 
of  all  the  iflands,  is  call’d  Angra,  and  fituated  on 
a  bay  of  the  fea,  that  forms  the  harbour  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  ifland,  being  defended  by  a  caftle 
fituated  on  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  This 
is  faid  to  be  the  only  tolerable  harbour  in  thefe 
iflands ;  and  here  the  Portuguefe  fleets  conftantly 
'call,  in  their  paflage  to  and  from  their  plantations 
in  Brazil,  Africa  and  India,  and  meet  with  plenti¬ 
ful  fupplies  of  proviflons,  which  is  the  only  reafon 
of  their  keeping  them  ;  for  I  don’t  find  they  have 
any  kind  of  merchandize  to  export,  but  corn  or 
cattef,  which  they  barter  with  their  countrymen, 
that  call  here  for  cloathing  and  other  neceffaries. 

.  .  Angra  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  as  well  as  the  feat  of  the 
s  George,  Viceroy  or  Governor.  The  iflands  of  Gratiofa,  Sr. 
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George,  Pko  and  Fayall,  lie  fouth-weft  of  Terce¬ 
ra  but  have  nothing  in  them  that  deferves  a  par¬ 
ticular  defeription,  unlefs  it  be,  that  Pico  received 
its  name  from  fuch  another  peak  or  pyramidal 
mountain  as  has  been  deferib’d  in  Teneriffe,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  rais’d  by  the  like  means, 
namely  by  earthquakes,  to  which  thefe  iflands  are 
fubjedi,  as  well  as  the  Canaries. 

The  moft  wefterly  of  all  the  Azores,  and  the 
Corvo^"^  leaft,  are  the  two  iflands  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  which 
were  long  uninhabited  after  the  reft  were  planted  : 
Nor  would  the  Portuguefe  ever  havepoflTes’d  them, 
but  to  prevent  other  nations  getting  them  into  their 
power,  and  difturbing  their  enjoyment  of  the  reft 
for  there  is  very  little  upon  thefe  iflands  to  invite 
any  nation  to  fettle  there,  unlefs  a  fine  furface, 
adorn’d  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers,  from 
whence  the  moft  foutherly  of  them  obtained  the 
name  of  Flores.  The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  faid  to 
be  very  warm  by  fome,  and  by  others  very  fliarp. 
If  I  may  judge  of  it,  from  what  it  feemed  to  be  the 
latter  end  of  April,  in  our  return  from  the  Eaft-In- 
who^ome  The  cold  blafts  that  came 

from  India  them,had  a  very  extraordinary  efFedl  upon  our 
very  fen-  ftiip’s  Company*.  They  fhiver’d,  and  wrapp’d them- 
felves  up,  as  in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and,  tho’  a 
latitude  of  before  our  Seamen  appeared  to  have  frefli  hale 
complexions,  they  loft  them  on  a  fudden,  and  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  dead  yellowifli  caft,  as  if  they  had  the 
jaundize :  But  poflibly  the  having  failed  fo  long  in 
the  Torrid  Zone,  made  us  the  more  fenfible  of  the 
alteration  of  the  air  *,  and  indeed  we  were  fo  foften- 
ed  by  living  in  a  hot  climate,  that  we  never  enjoyed 
ourfelves  after  we  came  into  the  latitude  40.  It  was 
the  middle  of  May,  when  we  arrived  in  England ; 
and  tho’  every  body  had  left  off  fires,  and  began  to 
complain  of  heat,  we  were  ready  to  ftarve  with 
cold  :  Nor  did  this  extreme  tendernefs  wear  off  for 
feveral  years.  Give  me  leave  to  make  another  ob- 
fervation  on  my  voyage  to  and  from  India  *,  and 
that  is  on  the  uncertainty  our  beft  Seamen  are  un- 
fkUfulSea-  der  in  long  voyages :  We  had  fome  of  the  moft 
fkilful  artifts  on  board,  and  thole  that  had  gone  the 
lame  voyage  feveral  times*,  and  yet  it  was  common 
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with  them  td  be  miftaken  100  miles  and  more  inCHAP. 
their  accounts.  We  had  not  been  out  much  above 
a  fortnight,  when  one  morning,  to  our  great  fur- 
prize,  we  found  ourfelves  between  the  Grand  Ca¬ 
nary  and  Teneriffe  j  and  we  might  as  well  have 
been  caft  away  on  one  of  thofe  iflands,  for  no-body 
dream’d  we  had  been  within  40  leagues  of  them  : 

Indeed,  we  had  been  driven  over  the  Bay  of  Bifcay 
in  a  ftorm,  and  it  continued  dark  weather,  with 
hard  gales  of  wind  afterwards,  fothat  we  could  take 
no  obfervation  by  the  fun ;  and  nothing  is  fo  deceit¬ 
ful,  as  the  log,  in  ftormy  weather  *,  for  the  wind 
drives  it  after  the  fhip,  and  there  is  no  gueffing 
what  way  Ihe  makes.  But  we  were  ftill  more  mif¬ 
taken,  when  we  came  near  the  coaft  of  India; 

Thofe,  who  pretended  to  moft  fkill  in  navigation, 
affured  us,  we  were  not  within  100  leagues  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  when  we  plainly  fmelt  the  Cinna¬ 
mon  groves  upon  it  in  the  night-time,  and  the  next 
morning  faw  the  ifland  with  the  naked  eye  *,  but  this 
alfo  happened  at  a  time  when  we  had  cloudy  wea¬ 
ther,  and  could  have  no  obfervation,  and  we  had 
feen  no  land  after  we  had  pafs’d  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  we  took  our  departure  for  In¬ 
dia.  This  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  not  look  upon 
as  a  ufelcfs  digrefllon  in  treating  of  the  African 
iflands,  which  Tie  fo  much  in  our  way  to  and  from 
the  Eaft-Indies. 

CHAP.  XII. 

micient  Hijiory  of  Africa. 

T  Proceed  in  the  next  place,  to  give  an  abftratft  CHAP. 

of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Africa,  according  to 
my  method  in  treating  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  Egypt  has  been  already  Egypt  firft 
given  in  the  firft  volume  of  Modern  Hiftory.  The  planted, 
next  people  that  made  a  figure  in  Africa,  were  the 
Phenicians  orCanaanites ;  There  is  no  doubt  bur  all  j-en  of  A- 
the  north  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  fnca. 
Atlantick  ocean,  was  firft  peopled  from  Egypt,  to 
which  it  lay  contiguous  *,  for  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that 
when  the  Phenicians  arriv’d  on  the  African  coaft, 
after  they  were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  Jo¬ 
shua  and  the  Ifraelites,  they  found  inhabitants 
there  before  them,  and  entered  into  treaties  with 
that  people,  obtaining  leave  of  them  to  traffick  and 
fettle  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  Carthage  af¬ 
terwards  ftood,  now  call’d  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
and  by  the  Romans  Africa  Proper. 

Hither  the  Tyrians  or  Phenicians  firft  fent  a  co¬ 
lony,  that  built  the  town  of  Utica.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  Carthage,  by  another  colony  of  Tyrians  or 
Phenicians,  is  fuppofed  to  be  much  later  (viz.) 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3120*,  135  years  before 
the  building  of  P..ome,  and  883  before  Christ. 

Carthage  is  generally  held  to  have  been, built  by  Utica  and 
Dido,  or  Elisha,  a  Tyrian  Princefs,  who  fled  Carthage 
from  her  brother  Pygmalion,  King  of  Tyrus,^jJ‘^^^y^_ 
to  Africa,  on  the  following  occafion  :  She  had  mar-  ^ns  and 
ried  a  near  relation,  call’d  Acerbas,  and  fome- Phenici- 
times  Sic  HAS  us,  who  was  very  rich  ;  and 
MALIGN,  as  the  ftory  goes,  caufed  him  to  be  af-^^  l)ido7 
faflinated,  in  order  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  his  great 
wealth  :  But  his  fifter  Dido  defeated  his  principal 
defign;  for,  having  provided  feveral  fhips  to  carry 
her  off,  (he  fled,  with  aft  her  late  hufband’s  effefls, 
to  Africa,  before  Pygmalion  had  an  opportunity 
of  getting  them  into  his  hands  *,  and  very  probably 
made  choice  of  this  part  of  Africa  to  refide  in,  be- 
caufe  there  was  a  colony  of  Tyrians  fettled  at  Uti¬ 
ca  already.  But,  however  that  was,  ftie  purchafed 
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CHAP,  lands  here  of  the  natives,  on  which  fhe  built  a  city, 
calling  it  Carthada,  Carthage,  or  the  New  town  (as 
the  word  ftgnifies  in  the  Phenician  or  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guages)  in  oppofition  to  Utica,  which  had  been  built 
£bme  time,  before  by  her  countrymen,  and  in  this 
refped  might  be  called,  the  Old  town.  The  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  ftory  (in  which  1  doubt  there  is  a 
mixture  of  romance)  informs  us,  that  Jarbas, 
^ing  of  Getulia,  afterwards  made  love  to  Dido, 
and  threaten’d  war  in  cafe  ihe  refufed  to  marry  him : 
But  fhe,  having  made  a  vow  to  Sich^eus^  her 
firft  hufband,  never  to  marry  again,  prepared  her 
funeral  pile  i  and  afcending  it,  when  Jarbas 
came  again  to  make  his  addrefles  to  her,  Ihe  drew 
a  ponyard,  and  gave  herfelf  a  mortal  wound,  as  the 
only  means  fhe  had  left  to  put  an  end  to  his  detefted 
courtlhip.  But  whatever  of  novel  there  may  be  in 
this,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that  Virgil 
cxercifed  his  poetical  vein,  when  he  made  his 
heroiEwEAS  cotemporary  with  Dido  j  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  Troy  being  generally  held  to  have 
happened  three  hundred  years  before  the  building 
of  Carthage. 

The  firft  The  firft  wars  Carthage  was  engaged  in,  *tis  faid, 
wars  of  occafioned  by  their  refufing  the  annual  tribute 

art  age.  agreed  to  pay  the  Prince  of  the  country. 

With  the  when  they  obtained  leave  to  build  their  city  ;  but 
Africans,  jj.j  jj|  fuccefs,  that  the  Africans 

obliged  them  to  enter  into  new  engagements  to  pay 
it :  However,  upon  receiving  frefii  fupplies  and  re¬ 
inforcements  from  Tyre,  their  mother-country,  they 
were  not  only  enabled  to  difpute  the  tribute  again 
with  the  Africans,  but  to  carry  their  arms  ftill  far¬ 
ther. 

With  the  Their  next  wars  were  with  the  city  oP  Qyrene, 
Cyrenians.  which  ftood  between  Carthage  and  Egypt,  ih,  that 
part  of  the  country  now  called  Barca.  Carthage  and 
Cyrene,  it  feems,  were  at  a  variance  about  the  li¬ 
mits  of  their  refpeftive  territories,  which  occafion’d 
a  war  between  the  two  ftates  ;  till  at  length  both 
Tides  agreed,  that  their  bounds  fhould  be  afeertain’d 
in  the  following  manner  j  viz.  That  two  men 
Ihould  fet  out  at  the  fame  hour  from  either  city, 
and  wherever  they  happened  to  meet,  that  Ihould 
be  the  boundary  of  their  feveral  States :  The  two 
Carthaginians,  pitched  upon  for  this  fervice,  were 
brothers,  named  Philasni,  who  being  fwifter  of 
foot  than  their  adverfaries,  the  Cyrenians  pretended 
there  was  foul  play,  and  would  not  ftand  to  the 
agreement,  unlefs  the  two  brothers,  as  an  evidence 
o.f  their  fair  dealing,  would  be  content  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  place  where  they  met  j  which,  *tis  faid, 
they  confented  to,  and  the  Carthaginians  eredled  a 
pillar  upon  the  fpot,  and  two  altars,  on  which  they 
facrificed  and  paid  divine  honours  to  the  heroic  bro¬ 
thers  :  But  whether  we  are  to  give  entire  credit  to 
this  ftory  or  nor,  certain  it  is,  two  altars  were  ereft- 
ed  and  remained  many  years  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  ftates,  which  were  called  “  The  altars  of  the 
PniLiENi  And  we  may  obferve,  both  from  fa- 
cred  and  prophane  hiftory,  that  nothing  was  more 
common  among  the  ancients  than  the  eredting  al¬ 
tars,  and  facrificing  upon  them  at  the  conclufion  of 
a  treaty,  or  on  any  memorable  event ;  and  there¬ 
fore  ’tis  probable  the  fubftance  of  the  ftory  is  true, 
whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  the  burying  the  two  brothers  alive  near 
wars  thefe  altars.  This  war  being  ended,  the  Carthagi- 
M^ritia-  carried  their  arms  to  the  weft-ward,  and  fub- 
nians  and  dued  all  the  nations  as  far  as  the  Atlantick  ocean,  or 
Numidi-  made  them  tributary  to  their  ftate  5  fo  that  they 
ans.  .^gj-g  reality  Sovereigns  of  all  the  northern  coaft 
of  Africa,  to  the  weftward  pf  Cyrene  or  Barca  ; 


and,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  of  the  weft  C  H  A  P. 
coaft  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Cape  Verd,  which  lies  in  ^  ^ 

1 5  degrees  north  latitude  :  Nor  were  the  conquefts 
of  the  Carthaginians  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Africa  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Sardinia,  They  con- 
and  the  Baleares,  or  the  iflands  of  Majorca,  Minor- 
ca,  and  Ivica,  from  whence  they  found  an  eafy  (j-g  iflands 
pafikge  into  Spain,  where  they  were  firft  invited  by  of  Baka- 
the  city  of  Cadiz,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Tyrians 
their  countrymen.  This  city,  it  feems,  was  at  w.ir 
with  the  Spaniards,  and,  being  hard  preffed,  called 
in  the  Carthaginians  to  their  affiftance,  who  not  on¬ 
ly  defended  their  allies,  but  carried  on  an  offenfive 
war  in  the  Spanlfti  territories  i  and  that  people,  be-  car¬ 
ing  divided  into  feveral  little  kingdoms  and  ftates,  a^ms^nto 
became  an  eafy  conqueft  to  their  enemies  -,  great  part  Spain, 
of  South  Spain  became  fubjeft  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  the  city  of  Cadiz,  that  call’d  them  in,  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  their  dominion  *,  the  ufual  fate 
of  thofe  who  introduce  armies  of  foreigners  into 
their  country. 

The  time  when  the  Carthaginians  firft  attempt-  Their  wars 
ed  to  make  conquefts  in  Sicily,  is  not  exactly  known ;  Sicily. 
But  it  appears  from  a  treaty  they  made  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  fame  year  Kings  were  excluded  from  that 
Government,  and  Confuls  inftituted,  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  then  in  polTeffian  of  part  of  Sicily, 
as  well  as  of  Africa  and  Sardinia  y  and,  by  this  trea¬ 
ty,  the  Romans  agreed  not  to  fail  further  weftward 
than  the  fair  promontory  near  Carthage,  which  the 
Carthaginians,  even  then, infilled  on,  as  being  under 
an  apprehenfion  the  Romans  might  one  day  en¬ 
croach  upon  their  territories,  and  give  them  fome 
difturbance. 

About  264  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  and  Theircoi^ 
484  years  before  Ch  r  1  s  t,  the  Carthaginians  enter’d  ^fj^Xerx- 
into  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  King  of  Perfia,  cs  againft 
againft  Greece.  And  while  Xerxes  marched  with  Greece, 
a  prodigious  army  to  attack  the  Greeks  upon  the 
continent,  the  Carthaginians  tranfported  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thoufand  men  into  Sicily  (if  the  num¬ 
bers  ben’t  enlarged)  in  expePlation  of  reducing  the 
remainder  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  that  ifland  under 
their  dominion  :  But  this  great  army  was  defeated 
and  cut  to  pieces,  ’tis  faid,  on  the  fame  day  that 
memorable  aftion  happened  at  Thermopyla;,  where 
three  hundred  Spartans  difputed  the  paflage  into 
Greece,  with  that  numerous  army  of  Ferfians  com¬ 
manded  by  Xerxes,  and  put  a  ftop  to  his  progrefs, 
tho’  moft  of  them  loft  their  lives  in  the  defence  of 
that  pafs. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  attempt  to  fub- 
due  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily,  in  the  336th  year 
of  Rome,  and  met  with  great  fuccefs,  being  upon 
the  point  of  taking  Syracufe,  the  capital  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  in  Sicily,  when  the  plague  broke  into  their 
army,  and  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  them,  the 
remainder  perilhed  by  the  fwords  of  the  Syracufians ; 
which  occafioned  an  infurredion  in  Africa ;  no  lefs  An  infur- 
than  two  hundred  thoufand  of  the  malecontents  laid  region  of 
fiege  to  Carthage  itfelf ;  but  the  rebels  being  defti- 
tute  of  provifions,  and  difagreeing  about  the  com-  prefleT 
mand  of  this  body,  foon  difperfed,  and  deliver’d  the 
Government  from  the  ruin  that  threatened  them. 

In  the  year  400,  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Carthage 
we  meet  with  another  treaty  between  that  city  and 
the  Carthaginians,  for  their  mutual  defence:  And“*^ 
about  the  fame  time  the  Carthaginians  made  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  to  reduce  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily  j  A  further 
but  Ti  MOL  EON  coming  with  a  body  of  Corinthians  attempt  tp 
to  their  affiftance,  obtained  a  vidory  over  them,  and 
again  defeated  their  defign  :  After  which,  A c  a- cities 
THOCLES,  the  Syracufian  Genial,  carried  the  Sicify. 
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CHAP,  war  into  Africa,  and,  in  confederacy  with  fome  of 
African  Princes,  laid  fiege  to  Carthage,  and  bid 
fair  for  the  total  fubverfion  of  their  State.  While 
Greeks  the  Carthaginians  were  in  this  diftrefs,  it  was  that 
carry  the  Ambaffador  arriv’d  from  Tyre,  to  negotiate  for 
Afriw!°  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  to  enable  them  to  defend 
Tyrede-  themfelves  againft  Alex AND E R  the  Great,  who 
ftroy’d  by  not  long  after  laid  that  city  in  aflies,  and  deftroy’d 

the  GreaT  Carthagi- 

’  nians  was  to  do  for  their  mother  city,  was  to  re¬ 
move  the  women  and  children,  fend  them  from  Tyre, 
and  afford  them  a  refuge  in  their  country.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  looking  upon  the  ca¬ 
lamities  that  befel  them  to  proceed  from  the  wrath 
of  heaven,  for  fome  omifTions  in  their  religious 
The  Car-  worfhip,  and  particularly  in  not  facrificing  a  certain 
thaginians  number  of  children  of  the  beft  quality  annually  to 
thek^chil-  Saturn,  as  their  fuperftition  requir’d,  and  fub- 
dren  to  Sa-  ftituting  the  children  of  flaves  and  poor  people,  pur- 
chafed  for  that  end,  in  their  ftead:  To  appeafe  the 
anger  of  that  god,  therefore,  they  facrificed  two 
hundred  children  of  the  beff  rank  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  perfons  more,  ’tis  faid,  offer’d  themfelves  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  be  facrificed,  to  atone  for  the  pretend¬ 
ed  negleft.  This  is  a  farther  evidence,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  de'fcended  from  the  Canaanites 
or  Phenicians,  who  ufed  to  facrifice  their  children 
to  Moloch,  particularly  in  their  diftrefs;  facred 
hiftory  taking  notice  of  a  King  that  facrificed  his 
eldeft  fon  upon  the  walls,  when  the  city  he  was  Sove¬ 
reign  of,  was  in  danger  of  being  taken.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  hiftory.  Notwithftanding  this  bloody 
facrifice  of  fo  many  children  and  innocent  men,  the 
affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  grew  ftill  more  defpe- 
rate;  Bomilcar  their  General,  taking  advantage 
of  the  diftrefs  of  the  State,  in  order  to  raife  him- 
felf  to  the  Sovereign  power,  fomented  an  infurrec- 
tion  within  the  city  while  their  enemies  prefs’d  therti 
from  without :  But  they  had,  at  length,  the  good 
fortune  to  difperfe  the  rebels  by  offering  a  pardon 
to  all  that  would  return  to  their  duty ;  and  Bom  il- 
CAR  being  thereupon  deferred,  was  crucified,  and 
put  to  the  moft  exquifite  torture  :  And  while  he 
hung  upon  the  crofs,  ’tis  faid,  he  reproach’d  the 
_  Government  with  breach  of  faith,  in  punifhing  him 
uppre  sd.  proclaim’d  an  indemnity  ;  and  with 

ingratitude,  in  putting  to  death  many  of  their  braveft 
Generals,  after  along  feries  of  eminent  fervices ; 
which,  it  feems,  was  frequently  done,  if  fuccefs 
did  not  attend  their  arms,  unlefs  the  General  pre¬ 
vented  the  difgrace  by  being  his  own  executioner ; 
of  which  there  are  alfo  feveral  inftances  in  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  Carthage. 

This  rebellion  being  fortunately  fupprefs’d,  a  mif- 
underftanding  happen’d  about  the  fame  time,  be¬ 
tween  Agathocles  the  Grecian  General,  and 
his  African  allies :  Whereupon  he  rais’d  the  fiege 
of  Carthage,  and  tranfported  himfelf  to  Sicily ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  the  Carthaginians  recover’d  all  the  pla¬ 
ces  they  had  loft,  and  eftablifh’d  their  empire  again 
over  the  African  Princes.  And  now  Sicily,  as  well 
as  Italy,  being  threaten’d  with  an  invafioh  by  Pyr- 
R  HUS,  King  of  Epirus,  the  Carthaginians  renew’d , 
their  confederacy  with  the  Romans  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  territories  in  that  ifland.  Pyrrhus, 
andRoure  however,  made  a  defeent  with  his  forces  in  Sicily, 
againft  ’  and  reduc’d  all  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Cartha- 
Pyrrhus.  ginians,  except  Lilybaeum  ;  but  this  place  making 
Pyrrhus  a  vigorous  defence,  and  the  Romans  gaining  fome' 
abandon^  ^^dvantages  over  the  force  of  Py r rhus  in  Italy, 
both  Italy  forced  to  abandon  all  his  conquefts  in  Sicily, 

and  Sicily,  and  return  thither  :  Nor  was  he  able  to  reftore  his, 
affairs  on  the  continent,  being  afterwards  defeated 
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in  feveral  engagements  there  by  the  Romans,  and 
oblig’d  to  quit  that  country  alfo. 

And  now  the  Romans,  having  no  enemies  in 
Italy,  began  to  think  of  enlarging  their  empire  by  fo¬ 
reign  conquefts.  It  is  very  probable  they  had  for 
fome  time  caft  their  eyes  on  the  fruitful  ifland  of  Si¬ 
cily,  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  ftraif, 
and  only  waited  for  a  pretence  to  invade  it ;  when 
fome  Sicilian  rebels  feizing  on  the  important  city  of 
Mefllna,  and  offering  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Romans, 
that  people,  notwithftanding  their  mighty  pretences 
to  honour  and  juftice,  did  not  fcruple  to  break 
through  their  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
fend  over  a  reinforcement  of  troops  to  fupport  thofe 
rebels  which  occafion’d  that  war  between  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Carthaginians,  ufually  call’d  “  The  firift 
“  Punick  war,  ”  begun  Ann.  M.  3738  ;  after  tlje 
building  of  Rome,  488;  and  before  Christ, 
266  Years. 

As  the  Roman  people  made  arms  their  profeffion, 
and,  from  the  infancy  of  their  State,  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  warlike  contefts  with  their  neighbours,  they 
are  univerfally  acknowledg’d  to  have  been  excellent 
Soldiers.  We  find,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  not  able  to  keep  the  field  againft 
them,  but  retir’d  into  fuch  ftrong  towns  as  were 
fituated  near  the  fea,  which,  they  cQuld  relieve  front 
time  to  time  with  their  fleets,  the  Roiitans  havii^g 
yet  no  fhipping  to  oppofe  them  ;  and  thus  the  war 
was  like  to  prove  endlefs.  The  Carthaginians  p- 
bounded  in  wealth  as  well  as  fhipping,  and  Were  a- 
ble  to  defend  the  maritime  places,  againft  the  whole 
power  of  the  Romans,  who  found  themfelves  ex- 
haufted  both  of  men  and  money  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  while  Carthage  rather  grew  rich  by  traf¬ 
ficking  with  every  nation. 

The  Romans,  therefore,  faw  it  abfolutely  necef^ 
fary  to  difpqte  the  dominion  of  the  fea  with  Car¬ 
thage  ;  without  which,  they  found  their  foreign  con¬ 
quefts  muft  remain  at  a  ftand  ;  and,  colledling  na¬ 
val  ftores  from  every  quarter,  offer’d  the  higheft- 
rewards  and  encouragements  to  fuch  Ship-builders 
as  would  afford  them  their  alfiftance :  And,  .as  they 
were  at  that  time  poiTefs’d  of  feveral  cities  and  port- 
tow’ns  in  Sicily,  and  in  alliance  with  many  Grecian 
States,  fuch  crowds  of  workmen  offer’d  their  fer- 
vice,  and  their  own  people  ufed  fuch  application 
and  diligence,  that  within  a  very  few  months,  they 
built  or  hired  a  fleet  almoft  as  numerous  as  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  engaged  abundance  of  fo¬ 
reign  Mariners  in  their  fervice:  But,  ftill  confei- 
ous  that  the  Carthaginians  muft  have  a  cenfidera- 
ble  advantage  of  them  by  their  flcill  and  dexterity 
in  failing,  whenever  they  came  to  an  engagement 
they  contriv’d  a  machine  or  engine,  by  which  they 
might  grapple  with  the  enemy’s  fliips,  and  .de¬ 
prive  them  of  all  advantages  of  their  fails.  Tlfts, 
it  feems,  was  a  great  piece  of  timber,  arm’d  with 
hooks  and  chains,  which  they  let  down  with  pul- 
lies  into  the  enemy’s  fliips  on  approaching  them, 
and  which  it  was  impoffible  for  a  veffel  to  difen- 
gage  itfelf  from,  without  maftering  the  fhip’s  crew 
that  attack’d  hcT. 

Thus  prepar’d,  the  Romans,  - under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Duillus,  put  to  fea  with  an  hundred 
and  .twenty  gallics  (the  only  fhipping  of  thofe  days) 
and  being  met  by  tb,e  Carthaginian  fleet,  confift- 
ing  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  veffels,  commanded 
by  Hannibal  their  Admiral, -jiear  Myla,  they 
foon  came  to  a  ciofe  engagement ;  for  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  looking  upon  the  Romans  as  a  very  contemp¬ 
tible  enemy  at  fea,  advanc’d  towards  them  with^an 
•  aflfurance  of  victory :  And  the  Rpijiar.s,  .on  the  other 

hand, 
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CHAP,  hand,  having  no  hopes  but  in  their  new  invented 
grapples,  made  equal  hafte  to  join  battle. 

The  Carthaginians  were  a  little  furprized  to  fee 
the  Romans  advance  fo  refolutely,  and  ftill  more 
when  they  began  to  play  their  engines ;  but  when 
they  found  themfelves  fo  faftened  to  the  enemy’s 
Ihips,  that  they  could  make  no  ufe  either  of  oars  or 
fails,  but  were  forced  to  fight  as  upon  firm  land  •, 
Their  firft  they  were  confounded  and  difpirited,  and  the  Ro- 
naval  vie-  mans  gain’d  an  eafy  viftory  over  them,  taking  no 
toty  overjefs  than  fourfcore  fail,  and  among  them  the  Admi- 
the Car-  galley, Hannibal  himfelf narrowly efcaping 
in  his  Boat. 

This  viftory  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  it  was  in  a  manner  unexpeefted.  They 
were  overjoy’d  at  the  fuccefs  of  their  fleet,  and  im¬ 
mediately  decreed  their  Admiral  Duillus  a  naval 
triumph  ;  which  was  the  firft  of  that  kind  that  had 
been  feen  in  Rome.  They  alfo  ercfled  a  Roftral 
pillar  to  his  honour,  with  an  infeription  containing 
the  particulars  of  the  engagement.  (Thefe  pillars 
were  ftyl’d  Roftratae,  from  the  heads  or  beaks  of 
fhips  that  adorn’d  them.)  But  to  return  to  our 
hiftory.  The  Carthaginians  were  fo  difeourag’d  by 
this  defeat,  that  they  fuffer’d  the  Romans  to  lord  it 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  two  years  without  controul: 
But  being  inforrtied,  that  their  enemies  were  about 
to  bring  the  war  home  to  their  own  doors,  and 
make  a  defeent  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  they  exerted 
themfelves  once  more,  and  equip’d  a  fleet  confifting 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  mann’d  by  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  with  which  they  put 
to  fea  in  order  to  recover  the  dominion  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  :  But  being  met  by  the  Romans,  who, 
according  to  their  accounts,  had  not  fo  many  gal- 
The  Ro-  icys  by  twenty,  they  received  another  memorable 
mans  ob-  defeat ;  no  lefs  than  fixty  of  their  veflTels  being  taken 
roml^na'*  Romans,  who,  on  their  fide,  had  twenty- 

vaivifto'ry  four  galleys  deftroy’d  i  which  ftiews,  that  thisvidlory 
over  the  Was  not  obtain’d  lb  eafily  as  the  former  ;  tho’  the 
Carthagi-  Romans  had  now  more  experience  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  and  probably  had  more  Grecian  Mariners  in 
their  fervicc.  The  Carthaginians  were  better  provid¬ 
ed  againft  the  grappling-irons  of  the  enemy  in  this 
fight  than  in  the  laft,  which  made  their  lofs  the  lefs ; 
for  no  ftratagem  in  war,  has  that  effeft  the  fecond 
time  as  it  has  the  firft  :  The  novelty  and  furprize  the 
engine  gave  on  the  firft  trial,  contributed,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  this  hiftory,  give  me 
leave  to  take  notice  of  the  partiality  of  the  Roman 
Hiftorians,  and  of  fuch  Grecians  romaniz’d,  as  have 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  thefe  wars;  who  infinuate,  that 
the  Romans  themfelves,  without  foreign  afliftance, 
in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  built  and  mann’d  that 
fleet  with  which  they  obtain’d  the  firft  vidtory  over 
the  Carthaginians ;  when  it  is  evident,  from  their 
own  writings,  that  the  Romans  were  then  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  bell  part  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and 
in  alliance  with  feveral  Grecian  States,  that  would, 
no  doubt  did,  furnilh  them  with  great  part  of  the 
Ships  and  Mariners  in  their  fervice.  It  is  pretended, 
indeed,  to  ferve  a  turn,  and  refledl  the  greater  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  Roman  State,  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  other  naval  power  but  that  of  Carthage  : 
But  the  very  fame  writers,  in  other  parts  of  their 
works,  take  notice,  that  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  afllft- 
ed  by  their  countrymen  on  the  continent,  had  often 
engaged  the  Carthaginians  at  fea  with  fuccefs,  before 
the  wars  happen’d  between  them  and  Rome.  It. 
does  not  feem  fo  ftrange  and  miraculous,  therefore, 
that  the  Romans,  in  confederacy  with  the  Syracu- 
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fians  and  other  Grecian  cities  (  who  w’^ere  alone  a  ^  HA 

match  for  the  Carthaginians)  fliould,  when  united  _ _ • 

with  them,  gain  an  advantage  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  But  to  proceed.  The  Romans,  after  their  The  Ro- 
fecond  naval  vidory,  embark’d  a  numerous  army 
under  the  command  of  M.  Atilius  Regulus, 
and  L.  Manlius  their  Confuls,  who  had  com¬ 
manded  as  Admirals  in  thelaftfea  engagement,  and 
made  a  defeent  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  :  Whereupon 
theCarthaginiansquitting  the  field,  and  retiringinto 
their  ftrong  towns,  the  Romans  laid  fiegetoClypea, 
one  of  their  fea-ports,  and  took  it ;  after  which, 
they  ravag’d  all  the  open  country,  and  took  twenty 
thoufand  prifoners,  befides  vaft  flocks  and  herds  of 
cattle  i  of  which,  advice  being  fent  to  Rome,  the 
Senate  order’d,  that  Reg  ulus  Ihould  remain  in 
Africa  with  a  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  foot,  and  five 
hundred  horfe,  with  forty  galleys  to  attend  his  mo¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  reft  of  the  fleet  and  army,  w'ith 
the  other  Conful,  Ihould  return  to  Italy :  Such  a  con¬ 
tempt  did  the  Romans  entertain  for  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  at  this  time,  that  they  thought  an  army  of 
fifteen  thoufand  men  fufficient  to  make  head  againft 
all  the  forces  of  that  State  ;  And  with  thefe,  did  xheRo- 
Regulus  venture  to  form  the  fiege  of  Adis,  one  m-msover- 
of  the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  Africa,  and  adtually  de- 
feated  an  army  fent  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  He  • 
afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  near  two  hundred 
towns,  and  among  the  reft,  of  Tunis,  fituated  with¬ 
in  2  or  3  leagues  of  Carthage;  and  the  Numidians 
invading  the  Carthaginian  territories  at  the  fame 
time,  they  were  reduc’d  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  Canhage 
offer’d  the  Roman  General  very  advantageous  terms  deiires 
of  peace :  But  he,  puff’d  up  with  his  fuccefs,  ’tis  P^ace. 
faid,  would  hear  of  no  other  conditions  than  their 
being  made  a  province  of  Rome ;  infolently  telling 
their  Ambaflfadors  (as  ’tis  faid)  That  they  “  ought 
“  either  to  conquer  like  brave  men,  or  learn  to  fub-  rejeds 
“  mit  to  the  viftor.”  their  of- 

During  this  treaty,  according  to  Livy,  theRo-^"^”* 
man  army  encountered  a  monfter  of  a  Serpent  in  fable 
paffing  a  river,  which  terrified  them  more  than  all  of  a  mon- 
the  forces  of  the  Carthaginians ;  feveral  Soldiers  Sex- 
being  devour’d  by  this  terrible  animal,  whofe  fkin, 

’tis  faid,  no  dart  could  penetrate  ;  and  it  was  long 
before  they  could  deftroy  him  with  ftones  thrown^ 
from  their  military  engines ;  adding,  that  the  river 
wasdy’d  with  the  blood  of  this  Serpent  when  he  was 
kill’d ;  and  that  the  ftench  of  his  dead  carcafe  fo  in- 
fefted  the  air,  that  the  army  was  oblig’d  to  remove 
their  camp  ;  and  that  the  fkin  of  the  creature  being 
fent  to  Rome,  was  1 20  foot  long :  A  relation  whicli 
it  is  impoflible  for  any  man  to  give  entire  credit  to 
and  yet,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  rejeft  every  part 
of  the  ftory.  It  is  very  probable  from  the  creature’s 
being  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  having 
an  impenetrable  fkin,  that,  inftead  of  being  a  Ser¬ 
pent,  it  was  a  Crocodile  ;  which  is  an  amphibious 
animal,  and  his  fcalcs  impenetrable  by  darts  or  ar¬ 
rows  :  But  inftead  of  being  120  foot  in  length,  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  reduce  it  to  20  foot,  the  ufual 
length  of  a  full-grown  Crocodile,  and  omit  the 
Figure  of  i,  which  was  very  probably  inferred  by 
miftake ;  Befides  there  are  feveral  undeniable  in- 
ftances  of  a  Crocodile’s  devouring  a  perfon  whole, 
but  notone  of  a  man’s  being  fwal low’d  by  a  Snake; 
which  has  the  leaft  throat,  in  proportion,  of  any 
animal  whatever,  except  a  Whale. 

To  return  to  our  hiftory.  Regulus  refufing  Rcgulus 
to  grant  Carthage  any  other  terms  than  thofe  of  an 
abfolute  fubmiffion  to  Rome  ;  they  prepared  for  a  priibner 
vigorous  defence,  and,  having  received  a  fmall  re-  by  the 
inforcemenf  of  troops  from  Greece,  under  the  ^arthagi- 
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C  H  A  P,  command  of  Xantippus,  a  celebrated  Spartan 
.  j  General,  they  took  the  field,  and,  giving  battle 
to  the  Romans,  entirely  defeated  them  i  Regu- 
Lus,  with  five  hundred  more,  were  made  pri- 
foners  i  about  two  thoufand  elcaped  to  Clypea, 
and  all  the  reft  were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  the  great- 
eft  execution  being  done  by  the  Elephants,  of 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  an  hundred  in  their 
army. 

The  Romans,  having  received  this  defeat  in  Africa, 
fent  no  more  forces  thither,  notwithftanding  they  ob¬ 
tain’d  a  third  viftory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  fea, 
and  took  an  hundred  and  fourteen  of  their  Ihips  : 
They  contented  themfelves  with  bringing  off  the 
two  thoufand  Romans  that  had  retired  out  of  the 
battle  to  Clypea.  In  the  mean  time  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  permitted  Re  g  u  l  u s  to  go  to  Rome  and  pro- 
pofe  an  exchange  of  prifoners,  upon  his  taking  an 
oath  to  return  and  furrender  himfelf  again  if  he  did 
not  meet  with  fuccefs.  And  here  the  Roman  hifto- 
rians  take  an  opportunity  of  applauding  the  courage 
and  fincerityof  Reoulus  beyond  meafure;  and, 
from  him,  would  have  us  tnake  an  eftimate  of  the 
refolution  and  veracity  of  his  countrymen.  They 
tell  us,  that  notwithftanding  Reg  ulus  knew  he 
muft  undergo  the  greateft  torments  on  his  return  to 
Carthage,  if  he  did  not  fucced  in  this  negotiation, 
and  muft  never  fee  his  family  or  his  country  more ; 
he  advifed  the  Senate  not  to  confent  to  an  exchange 
of  prifoners ;  for  that  it  would  be  an  ill  example  to 
Ihewlb  much  favour  to  their  troops,  who  had  cow¬ 
ardly  furrender’d  themfelves  prifoners  to  the  enemy  ; 
that  they  were  unworthy  the  compaflion  of  their 
country  :  And  for  himfelf,  who  was  in  the  decline 
of  life,  his  lofs  was  nothing,  if  compar’d  with  the 
number  of  the  Carthaginian  Generals  and  Officers, 
in  the  flower  of  their  age,  who  were  in  their  hands, 
and  might  be  capable  of  doing  Rome  abundance  of 
mifehief  if  they  were  permitted  to  return  home. 
And  the  Senate  agreeing  with  him  in  that  opinion, 
Regulus  return’d  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  cru¬ 
cified,  and  underwent  the  moft  exquifite  tortures,  if 
we  may  credit  fome  writers. 

The  llory  But  I  find  it  is  very  much  doubted,  whether  the 
of  the  era- which  the  Roman  hiftorians  lay  the  greateft 
cifed  on  ft^cfs  in  this  relation  are  true  •,  for  that  Polybius, 
efteemed  the  beft  author  that  writes  of  thefe  wars, 
fays  not  one  word  of  the  fufferings  of  Regulus 
after  his  return  to  Carthage:  And  Diodorus 
Siculus,  another  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  and  death  of  Regulus,  only  fays,  that  his 
wife  was  incens’d  when  fhe  heard  of  his  death,  be- 
caufe  ftie  thought  it  might  be  occafioned  by  ill  ufage, 
and  therefore  incited  her  Ions  to  revenge  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  fate  on  two  noble  Carthaginian  captives  the 
Senate  had  put  into  her  hands  to  exchange  againft 
her  hufband :  And  that  one  of  them  was  actually 
kill’d  by  the  feverities  exercis’d  upon  him  ;  which 
the  Senate  exprefs’d  their  abhorrence  of,  and  took 
the  furvivor  out  of  her  cuftody,  which,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed,  they  would  not  have  done,  if  Regulus 
had  fuffer’d  thofe  tortures  which  their  hiftorians  and 
poets  feign  :  And  indeed,  ’tis  conjedur’d  by  fome, 
that  the  wife  of  Regulus  invented  thefe  ftories, 
to  excufe  her  cruelty  to  the  captives  underher  power  j 
and  that  they  obtain’d  credit  on  very  flender  evi¬ 
dence,  fince  they  tended  to  afperfe  the  Carthaginians, 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  a  perpetual  national 
quarrel.  Another  thing  that  weighs  with  me,  is, 
that  Regulus  is  made  to  fay  in  his  fpeech  to  the 
Senate,  I'hat  “  the  Roman  captives  did  not  deferve 
“  their  compaffion,  becaufe  they  had  furrender’d 
“  cowardly  to  their  enemies”  *,  whereas  it  appears, 
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that  the  Romans  fought  it  out  to  thelaft,  and  did  not  G  H  A  H 
furrender ’till  all  but  five  hundred  of  them  were  cut  in  ^  ' 
pieceSj  and  thefe  in  the  company,  and  very  probably 
by  the  command*  of  that  very  General,  when  he 
found  all  further  refiftance  vain,  and  to  no  purpofe. 

Bcfidcs,  it  muft  be  the  moft  impolitick  thing  in  the 
world*  to  torture  their  prifoners,  while  fo  many 
prifoners  of  the  firft  quality  of  their  own  people  re¬ 
main’d  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  on  whom  their 
enemies  might  have  gratified  their  rCvenge.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  partial  relation  we  rriect  with  in 
the  Roman  hiftorians,  framed  to  calumniate  their 
enemies,  and  refle£t  honour  on  their  nation. 

The  war  in  Sicily  was  ftill  carried  on  with  great 
vigour  on  both  fides ;  notwithftanding  the  Romans 
obtain’d  a  great  vidory  there,  and  took  above  an 
hundred  and  twenty  Elephants  from  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  iiioneengagement.  They  defended  Lilybaeum, 
and  fome  other  port-towns  for  feveral  years ;  but 
finding  themfelve^t  length  over-power’d,  A  m  i  l- 
c  A R,  furiiamed  Ba  rcas,  the  Carthaginian  Gene¬ 
ral  in  that  ifland,  was  order’d  to  make  the  beft  Articles  of 
terms  he  could  *,  and  accordingly  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Rome,  A.M.  3762,  upon  the  following  Romans 
terms,  (viz.)  “  That  the  Carthaginians  fliould  eva-  and  Car- 
“  cuate  Sicily,  and  no  more  make  war  upon  the  thagini- 
“  Syracufians,  or  their  allies  :  that  they  ffiould  re- 
“  leafe  all  the  Roman  prifoners  that  they  had  taken, 

“  without  ranfom,  and  pay  them  three  thoufand 
“  two  hundred  Euboic  talents  of  filver  (fomething 
“  more  than  half  a  million  fterling)  within  the  Ipace 
“  of  ten  years.”  And  thus  ended  the  firft  Punick 
or  Carthaginian  war,  which  had  lafted  four  and 
twenty  years. 

The  Carthaginians  treafure  being  pretty  much  The  wsri 
exhaufted  by  fo  many  years  expence,  and  the  vaft 
loftfes  they  had  fuftain’d,  and  being  ftill  oblig’d  to  wiTthek 
pay  prodigious  fums  to  the  Romans,  they  were  very  mercenary 
oackward  in  paying  and  difbanding  the  mercenary  ‘‘‘ 
troops  in  their  fervice ;  but,  putting  them  intoquar- 
ters  of  refrefhment  on  their  return  from  Sicily,  de- 
fired  they  would  be  content  with  a  bare  fubfiftence, 

’till  the  State  was  in  a  condition  to  difeharge  them  ; 
and  even  propofed,  ’tisfaid,  their  accepting  a  part  of 
their  pay  inftead  of  the  whole  which  incenfed  the 
Soldiery  to  that  degree,  whoexpeifbed  to  have  been 
difmifs’d  with  honour,  and  to  have  return’d  to  their 
refpeclivc  countries  after  fo  many  years  of  hard  fer¬ 
vice,  that  it  occafion’d  a  general  mutiny  amongft 
them  :  They  aflTembled  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thoufand  men,  and,  having  taken  poftTeffion  of  T unis, 
invited  the  reft  of  their  brethren  to  join  them.  The 
States  of  Carthage,  now  too  late  feeing  their  error, 
deputed  Gisoo,  one  of  their  moft  popular  Gene¬ 
rals,  to  offer  the  male-contents  any  manner  of  fatif- 
faction ;  and,  tho’  theirdemandsappear’d  very  high, 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with 
them,  when  Spendius  andM.^THo,  two  of  the 
moft  aftive  mutineers,  defpairing  of  a  pardon,  re- 
prefented  to  the  multitude,  that  there  was  no  truft- 
ing  to  their  Governors  on  thefe  occafions :  If  they 
once  laid  down  their  arms,  they  muft  expedl  to  be 
called  to  a  fevere  account :  There  was  no  medium 
between  death  and  vidfory,  as  the  cafe  ftood.  Which 
feditious  harangue,  had  fuch  an  effedl  upon  the  mul¬ 
titude,  that  they  immediately  broke  off  the  treaty, 
chofe  Spendius  and  Mat  ho  their  Generals,  and, 
having  feiz’d  the  treafure  that  Gisgo  brought  with 
him  to  pay  off  the  army,  made  him  and  his  atten¬ 
dants  prifoners:  And,  not  long  after,  all  the  towns 
in  Africa,  except  Utica  and  Hippacra,  declared  for 
the  rebels ;  to  which  they  were  provok’d  by  the 
heavy  taxes  they  had  fong  borne,  and  of  which  they 
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CHAP,  could  not  hope  to  fee  an  end,  while  the  ftate  was 
obliged  to  make  fuch  large  payments  to  foreigners 
*  as  well  as  other  domeftick  creditors. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
ftill  a  referve  of  treafure,  armed  all  their  citizens, 
and  took  other  mercenaries  into  their  pay  ;  and, 
conftituting  the  celebrated  Am ilca r  (Barcas) 
their  General,  compell’d  the  rebels  to  railh  the  fiege 
of  Utica,  which  they  had  invefted  :  Amilcar, 
afterwards,  defeated  a  confiderable  body  of  the  re¬ 
bels  forces,  making  great  numbers  of  them  prifon- 
ers;  but  inftcad  of  exercifing  the  feverity  that  was 
cxpedled  upon  the  captives,  he  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
claim  them  by  an  unexampled  clemency,Iifting  many 
of  them  in  his  own  troops,  and  fuffering  the  reft  to 
return  to  their  dwellings.  The  Chiefs  of  the  rebels 
fearing  this  gentle  ufage  might  occahon  a  general 
defertion  of  their  forces,  incited  them  to  commit  fuch 
barbarous  aiftions  as  might  make  them  defpair  of 
ever  being  reconciled  to  the  State  ;  and  particularly 
upon  torturing  Cisco  the  General,  and  'the  reft 
of  the  prifoners  they  had  in  their  hands,  whom  they 
put  to  the  moft  cruel  deaths,  under  pretence  of  their 
holding  a  correfponderice  with  Carthage.  Utica  and 
Hippacra  alfo  revolted  at  the  fame  time,  and  facri- 
ficed  their  Governors  to  their  fury,  which  encourag’d 
the  rebels  to  lay  fiege  to  Carthage  j  but  they  were 
forced  to  raife  it  by  Am  ilca  r,  who  alfo  defeated  a 
great  body  of  their  forces,  and,  cutting  off  their 
provifions,  reduced  them  to  the  fatal  neceflity  of  eat¬ 
ing  one  another:  Whereupon  the  multitude  com¬ 
pelled  their  Chiefs  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Am  i  l- 
CAR,  who  agreed j  That  upon  furrendering  their 
arms,  they  fhould  befuffered  to  return  home,  except 
ten  of  them,  who  were  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
State.  But  the  Carthaginians  refufing  to  confirm  the 
treaty,  the  rebels  refolved  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear 
as  they  could,  and  a  battle  enfuing,  moft  of  them 
were  cut  in  pieces,  or  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Ele¬ 
phants  :  Part  of  the  rebels,  however,  made  good 
their  retreat  to  Tunis,  which  they  determined  to  de¬ 
fend  to  the  laft  extremity.  Whereupon  Amilcar 
invefting  the  place,  caufed  Spen-dius,  one  of  their 
Chiefs,  and  feveral  other  prifoners  he  had  taken,  to 
be  crucified  in  fight  of  the  town  :  On  the  other 
hand  Mat  ho,  the  other  Rebel  Chief,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Tunis,  having  in  a  fally  furpriz’d  Han- 
NiBAL,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  Generals,  and 
feveral  of  his  men,  ordered  them  to  be  crucified  on 
the  walls,  by  way  of  retaliation,  in  the  fight  of 
Amilcar  and  his  army.  But  Matho  himfelf 
being  foon  after  taken,  together  with  the  town  of 
Tunis,  he  paid  dear  for  all  the  treachery  and  bar¬ 
barity  he  had  been  the  occafion  of,  fuffering  the 
moft  exquifite  torments  before  he  was  put  to  death. 
Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  African  war,  one  of 
the  crueleft  that  ever  was  known  in  any  age,  after 
it  had  lafted  three  years  and  upwards  :  This  war 
was  not  finifhed,  when  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries 
in  Sardinia  mutined  alfo  for  their  pay,  and  calling 
T.he  Ro-  in  the  Romans  to  their  alTiftance,  aftually  expelled 
mans  feize  [hgir  mafters  from  that  iffand.  And  when  the  Car- 
ar  jnia,  j[jaginians  fent  forces  thither  to  recover  it  again,  the 
Romans  declared,  they  ihould  look  upon  luch  aCls 
of  hoftility  as  a  declaration  of  war  againft  their  State ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  low  circumftances 
the  Carthaginians  were  then  in,  compelled  them 
not  only  to  make  a  ceflion  of  that  iffand  to 
And  com- Rome,  but  to  pay  them  two  hundred  talents 
Cmtha  i  ^  confirmation  of  the  peace,  which  the  Car- 
nians  to  thaginians,  on  their  part,  had  never  violated, 
confirm  it  This  is  another  notorious  inftance,  that  the  Ro¬ 
to  them. 


man  faith  was  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  Pu-  CHAP. 
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nick  honour,  when  intereft  prompted  them  to  break  j 

through  their  treaties. 

Nor  were  the  Carthaginians  infenfible  of  the  out- 
rage  that  was  done  them  by  the  Romans,  in  pro- 
teding  their  rebel  troops,  and  taking  their  coUntrJ^ 
from  them  :  From  this  time,  therefore,' they  made 
preparations  to  recover  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftain’d, 
and  revenge  the  repeated  affronts  they  had  receiv’d 
from  that  haughty  nation. 

And,  as  it  was  neceffary  in  the  firft  place  to  fc- 
•cure  their  territories  in  Spain,  and  form  allialhces 
with  the  Princes  in  Gaul  as  well  as  Spain^  bdfbfe 
they  could  think  of  attacking  the  jRomans,  Amil¬ 
car,  father  of  the  celebrated 'Hannibal, ’‘(was  ^»nikar 

conftituted  Vfeeroy  of  the  European  dominiphs, 
who  fubdued  feveral  Princes  that  had  entered  intpafi  ditions  to 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  brought  over  'others  the  Car¬ 
lo  the  fide  of  Carthage  by  his  irtfinuatihg  add‘fefs_: 

But  while  he' was  thus  employed  in  promoting 'the  InTpSn.* 
intereft  of  Carthage,  he  waS  unfortunately  killed  fn 
an  engagement  with  the  enerhy.  To 'him  fuceged- 
ed  Asdrubal,  his  fon-in-^law,  "who  was  no  ‘  Jefs 
fuccefsfulin  enlarging  the  Carthaginian  territories  ih  by  Afdm- 
Spain  than  his  predeceflTor  ;  and  built  the  towp  of  bal. 

New  CarthagCj  or  Carthagena,  in  Spain,  almoft 
over- againft  Old  Carthage:  Nor  were  tile  Romans 
idle  all  this  time,  but  endeavoured  to  drawovef  tlie 
Gauls  and  the  Spaniards  to  their  party  ;  and,  in  a 
manner,  fecured  all  that  part  of  Spain  to  the  ieaft- 
ward  of  the  river  Ebro  in  their  intereft.  At  lengt}i 
the  two  States  of  Rome  and  Carthage  came  to  tfie 
following  agreement,  (viz.)  That  the  river  Iberu?, 
or  Ebro,  in  Catalonia,  fhould  be  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  and  their  re- 
fpeftive  allies;  only  the  city  of  Saguhtum,  ori  the 
weft-fide  of  the  Ebro,  being  in  alliance  with  the 
•Romans,  was  included  in  this  treaty. 

Asdrubal,  having  adled  as  General  'In  Spain 
with  great  honour  eight  years,  was  afraffinateil  by 
one  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  received  fome  affront 
from  him.  Whereupon  Hannibal,  the  Ton  of  Hannibal 
Amilcar,  now  about  three  and  twenty  years 
age,  having  ferv’d  in  Spain  fome  years  under  Asdru-  s^^’!' 
BAL,  was  conftituted  General  on  that  fide.  This  '  ■ 

great  man,  for  fome  time,  kept  his  army  in’perpe-  Sttcc^fifu! 
tual  adtion  by  invading  and  reducing  fuch  of  the 
Spanifh  Princes  as  were  not  in  alliance  with  Rome  :  Spani'lh  * 
But  having  formed  a  defign  of  humbling  that  proud  Princes. 
State,  he  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Saguntum,  on  pre-  ^^fieges 
tehee  of  their  encroaching  on  the  Carthaginian 
allies. 

The  Sagunfmes,  apprehenfive  of  their  danger, 
immediately  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  Rome,  im¬ 
ploring  fpeedy  fuccour ;  but  the  Romans  contented 
themfelves  with  fending  a  deputation  to  Hanni¬ 
bal,  requiring  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  and,  in  cafe 
he  refufed,  ordered  their  Ambaffadors  to  go  to  Car¬ 
thage  and- complain  of  this  hoftility;  But  while 
they  fpent  their  time  in  fruidefs  negotiations,  Han¬ 
nibal  took  the  city  by  ftorm,  and  gave  the  plunder  Saguntum 
of  it  to  his  foldiers,  which  was  very  confiderable ; 
However,  fome  writers  relate,  that  the  principal  in-  ^ 
habitants,  before  the  enemy  entered  the  town,  burnt 
themfelves,  their  wives  and  children,  together  with 
all  the  rich  effeds,  in  one  common  fire,  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  '  But 
however  that  was,  the  Romans  immediately  de^ 
manded  that  Hannibal  might  be  delivered  up 
to  them,  for  having  violated  the  peace  between  the 
two  nations.  And  when  the  Senate  of  Carthage 
juftified  the  condud  of  their  General,  the  Romans 
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declar’d  war  againft  them  :  And  thus  began  the  fe- 
cond  Punick  war,  in  the  year  of  Rome  535,  being 
201  years  before  Christ. 

Hannibal  affembled  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thoufand  men  the  following  fpring,  and  declar’d  his 
intentions  of  marching  through  Gaul  direftly  to 
Italy ;  and  accordingly,  leaving  his  brother  Asdru- 
EAL  with  fifteen  thoufand  men  in  Spain,  he  began 
his  march  from  Carthagena  *,  but  fpent  moft  part  of 
this  fummer,  in  making  alliances  with  the  Princes 
of  Gaul,  or  fubduing  fuch  of  them  as  oppofed  the 
enterprize,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  which  divides  France  from  Italy,  ’till  the  mid- 
•dle  of  Odtober,  when  his  army  appears  to  have 
been  fb  leffen’d  by  the  detachments  he  had  made,  or 
the  Ioffes  he  had  fuftain’d,  that  it  fcarce  amounted 
;  to  forty  thoufand  men ;  tho’  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Romans  once  attempted  to  obftrudl  his  march, 
no  not  at  the  paflage  of  the  Alps,  which  took  him 
up  fifteen  days.  Perhaps  they- imagin’d,  that  Han¬ 
nibal  had  no  further  view  than  to  enlarge  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  by  adding  to  it  that  part  of 
Spain  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Ebro,  or  perhaps 
fbme  part  of  Gaul.  And  this  feems  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  becaufe  they  made  great  preparations  to  dif- 
pute  Eaft-Spain  with  him  •,  and  were  furpriz’d  when 
they  heard  he  had  pafs’d  the  Rhone.  It  is  faid  alfo, 
that  the  marching  an  army  over  the  Alps  was,  ’till 
that  time,  held  to  be  imprafticable ;  which  might 
be  a  further  reafon  for  their  making  no  provifioh 
to  receive  him  on  that  fide.  But  to  return  to  the 
hiftory.'  Hannibal,  having  pafs’d  the  Alps,  and 
mufter’d  his  army  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  found 
it  ftill  more  diminilh’d.  He  had  here  but  twelve 
thoufand  African  foot,  eight  thoufand  Spaniards,  and 
fix  thoufand  horfe,  moft  of  them  Numidians,  ,  in 
all,  fix  and  twenty  thoufand  men  •,  a  fmall  army  to 
invade  the  moft  powerful  nation  then  in  being. 
Having  given  his  army  fome  refrefhment  after  their 
fatigues  in  palling  the  Alps,  he  propofed  an  alliance 
with  the  Gauls,  who  then  inhabited  Piedmont, 
which  being  flighted,  he  laid  fiege  to  tlieir  capital 
city  (Turin)  and  took  it  by  ftorm  in  three  days, 
giving  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  foldiers.  Whereupon 
all  the  neighbouring  Gauls  came  in  and  made  their 
fubmiflion,  and  feveral  of  their  Princes  enter’d  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  State  of  Carthage,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  and  encreafing 
his  army  to  forty  thoufand  men  and  upwards,  and 
provifions  were  afterwards  brought  to  his  camp  in 
great  plenty.  The  Romans,  finding  the  Carthaginian 
army  daily  encreafed  by  the  addition  of  frefli  forces 
from  Gaul,  order’d  P,  Scipio  the  Conful  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  all  diligence,  and  give  the  enemy  battle ; 
and  the  other  Conful  Sempronius,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  return  from  Sicily,  whither  he  had 
tranfported  his  army  with  an  intention  to  have  made 
a  defeent  in  Africa  from  thence. 

P.  Sc  1  p  10  hereupon  pafs’d  the  Po,  and  advanc’d 
within  fight  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  which  lay 
encamp’d  oh  the  banks  of  the  Tefin ;  And  as  both 
fides  had  their  reafons  for  coming  to  a  fpeedy  en¬ 
gagement  j  the  Carthaginians,  to  encourage  their 
new  allies,  and  confirm  them  in  their  intereft ;  and 
the  Romans,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  penetrating'into 
their  country,  and  making  it  the  feat  of  war  j  a 
battle  foon  after  was  fought,  wherein  P.  SciPio 
receiv’d  a  dangerous  wound,-  and  his  army  was  de¬ 
feated  ;  which  the  Romans  imputed  chiefly  to  the 
fuperiority  and  dexterity  of  the  Numidian  horfe, 
which  fur.'-ounded  their  troops,  and  fell  upon  them 
in  flank  and  rear.  Scipio,  however,  made  good 


his  retreat  over  the  Po,  and,  by  breaking  down  CHAP, 
the  bridges  on  that  river,  put  a  flop  to  the  purfuit  , 

of  the  enemy  for  fome  time.  Scipio,  it  feems, 
was  once  taken  prifoner  in  this  battle,  but  releafed 
by  the  bravery  of  his  fon  Scipio,  afterwards  fur- 
named  Apr  I  c  anus,  then  feventeen  years  of  age. 

And  now  Sempronius,  the  other  Conful,  hav¬ 
ing  join’d  Scipio,  and  their  united  army  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  forty  thoufand  men,  another  bat-  He  gains 
tie  was  fought  in  the  middle  of  winter  near  Pla- 
centia,  in  which  the  Romans  were  again  defeat-  over  Sem- 
ed  by  falling  into  an  ambufeade  which  the  ene-  pronius. 
my  had  prepar’d  for  them,  and  the  Confuls,  with 
their  broken  troops,  confifting  of  about  ten  thod- 
fand  men,  retreated  into  Placentia;  but,  by  the 
hardfliips  of  this  winter’s  campaign,  Hannibal, 

’tis  faid,  loft  great  numbers  of  his  Horfes,  and  all  Hannibal 
his  Elephants  but  one,  on  which  he  himfelf  ufu-  lofes  his 
ally  rode.  Hannibal  alfo  loft  one  of  his  eyes 
about  this  time,  occafion’d,  as  ’tis  faid,  by  the  Horfes. 
conftant  fatigue  and  hardfliips  he  underwent  night 
and  day  in  this  rigorous  feafon. 

Early  the  next  fpring,  Hannibal  atterripted  to 
pafs  the  Appennine  mountains,  with  a  defign  to  have 
penetrated  as  far  as  Rome,  before  his  enemies  were  He  is  pre. 
recover’d  from  their  confternation  ;  but  the  fnows  vented 
were  yet  fo  deep,  and  the  weather  fo  tempeftuous  on  Puffing  the 
thofe  mountains,  that  he  was  compell’d  to  return 
with  his  army  to  Placentia;,' where  he  fought  ano-  ftorms. 
ther  battle  with  Sempronius,  in  which  neither  A  third 
fide  gain’d  any  great  advantage ;  tho*,  ’tis  proba- 
ble,  the  Carthaginians  had  the  advantage;  for 
Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Flajhinius  being  cliofen 
Confuls,  Hannibal  foon  after  advanced  into'Tuf- 
■^cany,  and  having  drawn  the  Conful  Flaminius 
-into  an  ambufeade  near  the  lake  of  Thralymene, 
obtain’d  another  vidory  over  the  enemy,  the  Con-  Hannibal 
■ful,  Flaminius,  being  kill’d  upon  the  fpot  with  obtains 
the  greateft  part  of  his  forces;  only  fix  thoufand  ^p^rher 
of  them  made  their  retreat  in  a  body,  and  thefe 
were  oblig’d  to  furrender  prifoners  the  next  day. 

In  this  battle  fixteen  thoufand,  Romans  were  flain, 
and  only  ten  thoufand  ruii-aways  made  a  ftiift  to 
efcape  by  different  ways  to 'Rome. 

As  to'  the  Latins,  who  were  made  prifoners  in  He  courts 
this  battle,  .Hannibal  gave  them  their  liberty,  tbeLatins, 
and  was  fo  happy  in  cultivating  a  friendfliip  with 
this  people,  and  the  reft  of  the  allies  of  Rome, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  fupport  himfelf  many  years 
in  Italy,  when  fcarce  any  fupplies  or  reinforcements 
were  lent  him  from  Carthage. 

Hannibal,  after  the  vieftory  of  Thrafymene, 
march’d  his  troops  into  that  fine  country,  call’d  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  which  he  plunder’d  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  laid  in  a  good  ftock  of  provi¬ 
fions  againft  the  enfuing  winter;  but,  as  he  was 
retiring  with  his  booty,  the  celebrated  Fabius, 
now  conftituted  Dictator  (a  General  of  the  moft 
confummate  prudence  and  ,c6ndu(5l,  who  would  ne¬ 
ver  engage  an  enemy,  but  where  he  had  a  manifeft 
advantage)  furrounded  the  Carthaginians  in  an  en-  Hannibal 
clofed  country,  and  poffefs’d  himfelf  of  all  thepaffes,  furround- 
fo  that  it  appeat’d  almoft  impoffible  for  them  to  ex- 
tricate  themfelves.  But  Hannibal  furmounted  Extricates 
this  difficulty,  ’tis  faid,  by  the  following  lira tagem:  hirafeif  by 
He  caufed  torches  and  firebrands  to  be  taftened  to  * 
the  horns  of  two  hundred  Oxen,  and  ordering  them 
to  be  driven  up  the  adjacent  mountains  in  the  night¬ 
time  ;  the  Romans  imagin’d,  that  the  enemy’s  army 
was  making  their  retreat  that  way;  and  quitting 
the  paffes  to  follow  them,  Hannibal  gain’d  an 
opportunity  of  getting  out  of  thofe  defiles. 

The 
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The  next  year,  being  the  third  campaign  after 
Hannibal’s  entering  Italy,  the  Romans  determin’d 
to  make  one  grand  effort  to  drive  the  enemy  out 
of  their  country;  when  (Terentius  Varro 
and  L.  .ffiMiLius  Paulus  being  Confuls)  they 
raifed  eight  legions  inftead  of  four,  their  ufual  num¬ 
ber,  confifting  of  five  thoufand  foot  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  horfe  each:  To  which  were  added  about  ten 
thoufand  horfe,  and  forty  thoufand  foot  of  their  al¬ 
lies,  making  in  all  near  an  hundred  thoufand  men  ; 
whereas  the  Carthaginians  were  not  computed  to 
amount  to  more  than  forty  thoufand  men  :  Which 
fuperiority,  ’tis  faid,  gave  Varro,  one  of  the 
Confuls,  fuch  an  affufance  of  vidlory,  that  he  de¬ 
clared,  before  he  left  Rome,  he  would  fall  upon 
the  enemy  wherever  he  found  him,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war  at  once.  Accordingly,  on  a  day  when 
it  was  his  turn  to  command  (for  the  Confuls  com¬ 
manded  alternately)  coming  up  with  Hannibal’s 
army,  which  he  found  drawn  up  in  battalia,  on  a 
fine  plain  near  Cannae,  he  gave  the  fignal  of  battle, 
and  a  very  fierce  encounter  followed,  in  which  the 
Romans  received  a  memorable  defeat ;  which  is 
generally  afcrib’d  to  two  caufes,  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Carthaginian  horfe,  and  the  dull  that  drove  in 
clouds  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans :  For  the  fugacious 
Hannibal,  ’tis  faid,  obferving  that  the  wind 
Vulturnus  rofe  from  the  fouth-eaft  conftantly  at  a 
certain  hour  every  day,  and  that  the  plain,  on  which 
the  engagement  happen’d,  was  a  deep  fand,  he  drew 
up  his  forces  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  the  wind 
in  his  back,  and  confequently  in  the  faces  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  who  were  blinded  and  diforder’d  by  the  duft, 
not  being  able  to  dilcern  friends  from  foes.  But  to 
whatever  caufe  this  important  vidlory  is  to  be  afcrib’d, 
Rome  never  received  fo  great  an  overthrow  :  For 
iEiuiLius,  one  of  the  Confuls,  was  kill’d  on  the 
fpot ;  as  were  two  Quasftors,  one  and  twenty  Mili¬ 
tary  Tribunes,  feveral  others  that  had  been  Confuls 
or  Prstors,  fourfeore  Senators,  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  thoufand  Officers  and  Soldiers  befides,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  who  fpeak  moft  modeftly  of  the 
lofs ;  and  above  ten  thoufand  more,  that  had  been 
left  to  guard  the  camp,  furrender’d  themfelves  pri- 
foners  immediately  after  the  battle.  ’Tis  related, 
that  Hannibal  fent  to  Carthage  a  bufliel  (fome 
fay  three  buffiels)  of  gold  rings,  which  were  taken 
off  the  fingers  of  the  Roman  Nobility  and  Knights 
that  fell  in  this  engagement :  Nor  was  this  vidory 
obtained  without  lofs,  there  being  kill’d  of  Hanni¬ 
bal’s  infantry  fix  thoufand  five  hundred,  of  which 
four  thoufand  were  Gauls,  and  fifteen  hundred  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Africans  ;  but  he  did  not  lofe  above  two 
hundred  horfe.  Varrx),  the  furviving  Conful, 
fled  with  feventy  horfe  only  to  Venufia,  and  about 
four  thoufand  more  efcaped  to  other  towns. 

Han  n  I  b  a l  is  cenfur’d  by  fome  writers,  for  not 
advancing  immediately  to  Rome  on  the  obtaining 
this  vidory,  it  being  fuggefted  that  that  city  would 
probably  have  furrender’d  in  the  confternation  they 
were  in  on  the  lofs  of  this  battle.  But  Hanni¬ 
bal  was  certainly  a  better  judge  of  the  matter, 
than  any  of  thofe  that  take  upon  them  to  cenfure 
him :  Nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  how  any  man, 
who  was  not  upon  the  fpot,  and  acquainted  with 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  ffiould  be  able  to 
pafs  judgment  on  his  condud,  efpecially  if  it  be 
confider’d,  that  few  Generals  (much  lefs  Hiftori- 
ans)  are  qualified  to  corred  fo  great  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  war. 

And  indeed,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  a  man  of 
ordinary  fenfe  may  fu^eft  a  great  many  things, 
that  will  fufficiently  juftify  the  condud  of  tliat 


General  in  this  particular :  As  that  his  army  re-  C  H  .A  P 
quired  fome  reft  and  refreffiment  after  fo  obftinate  ,  , 

an  engagement  :  That,  as  between  fix  and  feven  But  his 
thoufand  of  his  men  were  killed  in  the  battle,  ac-  condua 
cording  to  the  ufual  way  of  computation,  there  muft 
be  twice  as  many  wounded  ;  and  confequently  he 
had  not  above  twenty  thoufand  effedive  men  re-  pl:iufe.^ 
maining,  with  which  it  was  fcarce  pradicable  to 
inveft  a  city  of  that  magnitude,  and  fo  compleatly 
fortified  as  Rome  then  was,  efpecially  if  we  refled, 
that  its  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  above 
a  million  of  fouls:  That  their  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Citizens,  were  all  bred  to  arms  from  their  in¬ 
fancy,  and  moft  of  them  had  ix)  other  pro feffion. 

If  we  confider  Rome'  in  this  light,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  tliey  would  have  been  fo  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  as  to  have 
furrendered  immediately  ;  and,  if  they  had  not,  it 
is  ftill  more  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  twenty  thoufand 
men  could  have  reduced  fuch  a  city. 

Hannibal  therefore,  inftead  of  attempting  Hannibal 
what  he  knew  to  be  impradicable,  made  ufe  of  his 
prefent  good  fortune  to  influence  the  allies  of  Rome  of  Naple* 
to  join  him  and  marching  to  the  fouthward,  and  Sicily. 
Capua,  and  moft  part  of  what  is  now  called  Naples, 
with  feveral  towns  of  Sicily,  declared  for  him,  and 
renounced  their  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  importing  corn,  and 
other  provifions  from  Sicily,  for  the  ufe  of  his  army 
during  the  winter,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  all  the  country  about 
Rome  having  been  deftroyed  :  Hannibal  alfo 
difpatched  his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage  with  the 
news  of  his  vidlory,  and  to  defire  a  further  rein¬ 
forcement  of  troops  to  compleat  the  conqueft  of  . 

Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  he  fent  his  army  into  He  quar- 
winter-quarters  in  the  Campania  of  Rome  and  Na- 
ples,  taking  up  his  own  refidencein  the  city  of  Ca-  cl^iipanh 
pua  ;  which  is  feverely  cenfured  alfo  by  fome  writ-  of  Rome 
ers,  who  tell  us,  that  his  army  was  fo  foftened  and 
enervated,  by  living  luxuriouily  this  winter  in  that 
charming  country,  that  they  had  no  longer  the  air 
or  refolution  of  foldiers,  but  became  perfectly  effe¬ 
minate,  and  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  which  is 
furely  the  moft  ridiculous  charge  that  ever  was 
brought  againft  a  General,  and  ffiews  how  unqua-  SfurJd. 
lified  ftudious  men  fometimes  are  to  pafs  a  Judg¬ 
ment  on  military  affairs. 

Can  any  man  believe,  that  a  Soldier’s  lying  in  a 
warm  lodging,  and  eating  and  drinking  well  two 
or  three  months  in  the  winter  feafon,  ffiould  make 
him  lefs  fit  for  fervice  than  he  was  before  ?  Did 
not  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Allies,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  France,  do  the  fame  thing  every  winter 
during  the  two  laft  long  wars  ?  And  yet  I  believo 
no  man  will  pretend  they  were  the  lefs  fit  for  ac¬ 
tion  the.enfuing  campaign  :  Want  and  hardfliip 
frequently  deftroy  the  Soldiers  in  a  rigorous  wjnr 
ter  ;  but  ’tis  very  feldom  they  are  hurt  by  too 
great  plenty. 

Befides,  we  find  Hannibal  had  a  double  rea- 
fon  to  quarter  his  army  in  the  Campania  of  Rome 
and  Naples ;  firft,  to  keep  both  Naples  and  Si¬ 
cily  firm  to  his  intereft ;  and,  fecondly,  that  he 
might  receive  fupplies  from  thofe  countries,  whicli 
were  not  exhaufted  by  the  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches  of  the  refpeflive  armies,  as  the  more  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Italy  had  been.  The  reader  will  for¬ 
give  my  dwelling  on  thefe  particulars,  when  he 
refleds  how  gentlemen  are  taught  to  declaim  againft  • 
this  great  man,  for  quartering  his  army  in  a  plen¬ 
tiful  country,  and  not  ftorming  Rome  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannje. 
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C  H  A  P.  I  fliall  not  relate  every  a{51;ion  between  the  Ro- 
mans  and  the  Carthaginians ;  only  oblerve,  that  as 
Hannibal  expelled  his  brother  Asdrubal 
with  a  greater  reinforcement  from  Spain,  to  enable 
him  to  finilh  the  conqueft  of  Italy  ;  fo  the  Romans 
fent  large  detachments  thither  under  the  command 
Both  the  of  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipxo,  to  put  a  ft  op 
Sdpiosde-  to  Asdrubal’s  march  *,  which  they  did  for  fome 
yeai’S,  but  were  afterwards  both  defeated  by  the 
Spain.  Carthaginians,  and  loft  their  lives  in  that  fervice  : 
Afdrubal  Whereupon  Asdrubal,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
niarches  marched  with  an  army  of  feventy  thou- 

into  rngfj  upwards,  through  France  into  Italy, 

pafied  the  Alpsj  and  advanced  as  far  as  Placentia, 
in  order  to  join  Hannibal  ;  but,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  liege  of  that  cityj  the  Romans  in¬ 
tercepted  an  exprefs  he  had  fent  to  that  General ; 
and  being  thereby  fully  acquainted  with  the  num¬ 
ber  and  condition  of  Asdrubal’s  troops,  the  two 
Confuls  fuddenly  united  their  forces,  and  fell  upon 
him  before  Hannibal  had  any  notice  of  their  mo- 
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tions.  Asdrubal  was  killed  in  the  battle,  with 
upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  of  his  men,  according 
to  the  Romans  account  of  the  action ;  and  Hanni¬ 
bal,  who  juft  before  expedted  to  have  finifiied  the 
conqueft  of  Italy  this  campaign,  now  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  his  ground  in  that  country  ; 
However,  he  did  not  yet  defpair ;  but,  fending 
for  freffi  reinforcements  from  Spain  and  Africa,  fo 
difpoled  of  his  troops,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
wait  their  arrival : ,  And,  it  feems,  he  took  care  to 
poft  his  army  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  was  fo  much 
fuperior  to  any  of  the  Roman  Generals  in  point  of 
military  fkill,  that,  though  their  forces  were  double 
the  number  of  the  Carthaginians,  they  found  the 
driving  him  out  of  Italy  impradlicable.  Where¬ 
upon  they  determined  to  increafe  their  army  in 
Spain,  and  appointed  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio 
(the  fon  of  Publius  Scipio,  who  loft  his  life 
there  a  little  before)  General  of  their  forces  on  that 
fide,  propofing  by  that  means  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
Carthaginians  making  any  further  levies  there,  and 
recruiting  Hannibal’s  army  from  thence. 

Syphax,  an  African  Prince,  apprehending  him- 
felf  ill  ufed  by  the  Carthaginians,  about  this  time, 
offered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  ; 
whereupon  Scipio  went  over  to  Africa,  and  figned 
a  treaty  with  him,  and  he  proved  very  ufeful  to  this 
General  in  the  Spaniffi  war  for  fome  time :  But  the 
Carthaginians  finding  means  to  reconcile  Syphax 
to  them,  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  moft  for¬ 
midable  enemies  the  Romans  had  ;  however,  this 
lofs  was  amply  made  up  by  the  revolt  of  Masinis- 
SA  (a  much  more  potent  Numidian  Prince)  to  the 
Romans,  by  whofe  affiftance  Scipio  reduced  all 
the  places  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 

That  which  gave  Scipio  the  greateft  advantage 
in  Spain,  I  perceive,  was  Mago’s  marching  from 
thence  to  Italy,  in  die  1 3th  year  of  the  war,  with 
a  great  reinforcement  of  troops,  to  join  Hanni¬ 
bal  i  for  that  General  forefaw,  if  he  fubdued 
Rome,  that  Spain,  and  all  other  places  the  Romans 
poffeffed  themfelves  of,  muft  return  again  to  the 
obedience  of  Carthage.  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
believing,  that  the  readieft  way  to  relieve  his  coun¬ 
try,  was  to  make  Africa  the  feat  of  war,  tranfport- 
ed  his  army  thither  ;  and,  being  joined  by  Masi- 
NissA  and  his  Numidians,  gained  a  memorable 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  Syphax  their 
confederate,  who  was  made  prifoner  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Scipio  afterwards  took  the  important  town 
of  Utica;  Whereupon  the  Carthaginians  thought 
fit  to  make  the  Roman  General  fome  overtures  of 


mans. 


peace.  But  Scipio,  elated  with  his  fucceffes,  would  CHAP, 
grant  them  no  other  terms,  but  thofe  of  withdraw-  ^ 

ing  their  forces  out  of  Italy ;  never  intermedling 
again  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  ;  delivering  up  all  their 
fliipping,  except  twenty  veffels,  to  the  Romans  j 
paying  down  fifteen  thoufand  talents,  with  fome  lefs 
material  articles.  And  the  Carthaginians  feemed  to  A  truce 
acquiefee  in  them,  only  defiring  they  might  have  a 
truce,  ’till  they  could  fend  to  Rome,  and  try  to  get  Carthage. 
fome  alteration  of  the  terms  in  their  favour ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  fent  orders  to  Hannibal  to  eva-  Hannibal 
cuate  Italy,  and  return  home :  Which,  it  feems, 
he  received  with  the  utmoft  regret  •,  for,  being  cuateltal/. 
joined  by  Mago,  he  looked  upon  himfelf,  at  this 
time,  to  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  corn- 
pleated  the  conqueft  of  Italy,  and  probably  had 
effedted  it,  if  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Africa  had 
flood  upon  the  defenfive,  and  not  received  that 
terrible  defeat,  when  Syphax  was  made  prifoner. 
Hannibal,  however,  thought  fit  to  obey  his 
mafters,  and  return,  quitting  that  fine  country  he 
had  been  contending  tor  near  fixteen  years,  and 
abandoning  his  allies,  the  Gauls,  as  v,^ell  as  the  Ita¬ 
lians  who  had  joined  him,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Romans,  which  gave  him  a  moft  fenfible  morti¬ 
fication  ;  infomuch  that,  ’tis  faid,  he  was  fcarce 
mafter  of  himfelf,  when  he  embarked  his  troops. 

During  the  ceffation  of  arms  (as  the  Romans  re-  The  Car- 
late)  a  great  fleet  of  theirs  happening  to  be  driven  break  the^ 
on  the  coaft  of  Carthage,  many  of  their  ffiips  were  truce, 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  carried  into  that  port ; 
which  being  reclaim’d  by  Scipio  (after  the  arrival 
of  Hannibal)  that  State  refufed  to  reftore  them. 
Whereupon  hoftilities  were  ag.ain  renewed  ;  and  a 
battle  being  fought  not  long  after,  Scipio  obtain’d  Scipio  ob- 
a  complete  vidlory  by  the  affiftance  of  Masinis-  tains  a  vk- 
SA  ;  Hannibal,  however,  made  good  his  re- 
treat  to  Carthage,  having  loft  twenty  thoufand  men 
in  the  engagement.  The  Romans  afterwards  con-  The  Car- 
tinued  their  march  to  inveft  that  capital,  and  in  their 
way  were  met  by  Deputies  from  Carthage  with  freih  overtures 
overtures  of  peace  •,  and  were  content,  after  fome  ot  peace, 
debate,  tofubmit  to  the  following  mortifying  terms. 

That  they  ffiould  deliver  up  all  their  ffiips  to  the  Themor- 
IRomans,  except  ten :  That  they  ffiould  deliver  up 
all  their  allies  that  were  in  Carthage,  as  well  as  all  pofed  on 
deferters  and  prifoners  :  That  they  ffiould  deliver  them, 
up  their  Elephants,  and  tame  no  more  :  That  they 
ffiould  not  make  war  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  it,  with¬ 
out  the  leave  of  the  Romans  ;  That  they  fliould  re¬ 
ftore  to  Masinissa  all  that  he,  or  his  anceftors 
had  been  poffeffed  of;  That  they  ffiould  pay  ten 
thoufand Euboic  talents  of  filver  at  fifty  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  and  give  an  hundred  hoftages  for  perfor¬ 
mance  of  thefe  conditions  ;  in  confideration  where¬ 
of,  the  Romans  granted  they  fliould  remain  a  free 
people,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  enjoy  all 
the  towns  and  territories  they  poffeffed  in  Africa 
before  the  war. 

Upon  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  the  Cartha-  The  Car- 
ginians  deliver’d  up  five  hundred  ffiips  to  Scipio,  ^•^^ginian 
which  he  burnt  in  view  of  the  town.  He  alfo 
ftruck  off  the  heads  of  the  Chiefs  ol  their  Italian  al¬ 
lies,  and  hang’d  up  all  the  deferters  :  After  which, 
he  return’d  to  Rome  with  his  army,  where  a  moft 
magnificent  triumph  was  decreed  him,  together  with 
the  furname  of  Africanus.  And  thus  ended  The  end 
the  fecond  Punick  war,  after  it  had  lafted  feventeen  of  the  fe- 
years.  On  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  Hanni- 
bal  was  employ’d  in  reducing  fome  parts  of  Afri¬ 
ca  that  had  revolted  from  Carthage  ;  But  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  ftill  jealous  of  his  being  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  requir’d  he  ffiould  be  recall’d,  and  not  inter- 
20  E  meddle 
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C  H  A  P.  meddle  with  military  affairs.  Whereupon  return- 
ing  to  Carthage,  he  was  conflituted  Prtetor  •,  and 

and  of 


the  reformation  of  the  civil  government, 
the  treafury,  was  committed  to  his  care:  In  which 
charges  he  acquitted  himfelf  no  with  Icfs  honour  than 
he  had  obtain’d  in  the  field.  But  his  enemies  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  holding  a  correfpondence  with  Anti¬ 
och  us,  King  of  Syria,  againft  the  Romans,  the 
Senate  of  Rome  lent  a  deputation  to  Carthage,  re¬ 
quiring  that  General  fhould  be  deliver’d  up  to  them : 
Whereupon  he  embarked  hidden  ly  for  Phoenicia, 
from  thence  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Antiochus, 
and  prevented  his  being  feiz’d  ;  for  the  Carthagini- 
Trkrs're-  ans  would  have  delivered  up  PIannibal  and  half 
fuge  in  the  their  Nobility,  rather  than  have  hazarded  another 
^  war  with  the  Romans.  Hannibal  was  at  firft 
received  with  great  marks  of  efteem  by  Antio¬ 
chus,  who  was  then  entering  into  a  war  with  the 
Romans  *,  but  he  afterwards  entertain’d  a  jealoufy 
of  this  great  man,  and  meeting  with  ill  fuccefs  in 
Who  en-  that  war,  in  order  to  procure  the  better  peace  of 
gaging  to  Rome,  he  ftipulated  to  deliver  up  his  guefb  to  the 
hhn'^up  to  >  which  Hannibal  receiving  timely  no- 

Rome,  he  tice  of,  retir’d  to  the  ifland  of  Crete ;  and  carrying 
efcapes  to  a  confiderable  treafure  with  him,  was  in  danger 
Whe^'e  he  being  murder’d  for  it  by  thofe  unhofpita- 

is  in  dan-  bk  ifianders,  from  whom  he  made  his  efcape  by 
ger  of  be-  an 
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He  afterwards  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Court  of 
Herelbrts  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  who  being  then  en- 
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gag’d  in  a  war  with  Eumenes,  King  of  Perga- 
mos,  Hannibal  was  exceeding  ufeful  to  him 


However,  upon  the  application  of  the  Romans, 
Prusias  promifed  to  deliver  up  PIannibal  to 
them  ;  which,  when  the  old  General  underllood, 
him  to  the  jjg  i-q  his  life  by  drinking  a  glafs  of  poi- 

be° wkes’  a  being  then  feventy  years  of  age.  The  fame 
glafs  of  year  alfo  died  his  great  rival  SciPio,  in  a  kind  of 
poifon.  voluntary  banifhment  ■,  being  obliged  to  fly  his 
fn*banift-^  Country,  to  avoid  malicious  impeachments,  not- 
ment  the  withflanding  the  important  fervices  he  had  done  the 
fame  year.  Roman  State.  But  to  return  to  Carthage :  The 
The  wars  Romans  not  only  obliged  that  State  to  reftore  to 
dia^^with  Masinissa  all  the  territories  he  pofTefied  before 
Mafiniffa.  the  war,  but  conferred  on  him  alfo  thofe  of  Sv- 
PHAX,  with  which,  however,  his  ambition  was 
not  fatisfy’d,  but  he  feiz’d  feveral  cities  belonging  to 
He  is  fup-  the  Carthaginians;  Whereupon  they  appeal’d  to  the 
dm  r1)-^  Romans,  who  promifed  to  redrefs  the  injury  ;  but 
mans.  under-hand encourag’dMASiNissA  in  hisencroach- 
ments,  in  order  to  keep  the  Carthaginians  low,  and 
prevent  that  State’s  rifmg  to  its  former  grandeur  ; 
and  obferving,  at  length,  that  notwithftanding  all 
Carthage  oppreffions  and  difeouragements,  Carthage  ft!  11  en- 
creas’d  in  wealth  and  power,  it  was  determin’d  by 
the  Romans,  abfolutely  to  deflroy  their  State,  and 
raze  the  city,  they  fo  much  dreaded,  to  the  ground : 
They  remember’d,  with  horror,  how  Hannibal, 
for  fixteen  years,  had  ravag’d  their  country,  and 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  could  not 
theirState.  be  eafy  while  Carthage  was  in  being.  For  many 
years  were  fpeeches  made  in  the  Roman  Senate 
againft  the  imprudence  of  fuffering  that  State  to  rife 
again  ;  and  it  is  obferv’d  of  Cato,  that  he  fcarce 
ended  a  fpeech  in  relation  to  that  debate  for  many 
years,  without  thefe  memorable  words,  Delenda  eft 
Carthago :  Carthage  muft  be  deftroy’d.  Nor  was 
that  State  ignorant  of  what  was  intended  againft 
them.  They  endeavour’d,  therefore,  by  the  moft 
abjedl  fubmiflions  to  avert  their  ruin  ;  but  all  to  no 
purpofe  r  The  Romans  aflembled  a  numerous  army, 
which  was  tranfported  to  Africa,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  P.  Martius  and  M.  Manlius  Ne- 
pos,  thdr  Confuls  i  who  having  wheadled  them  to 
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deliver  up  all  their  arms  and  engines  of  war,  under  CHAP, 
pretence  of  granting  them  the  peace  they  demanded, 
the  Roman  Generals  then  informed  them.  That  it  perfuade 
was  the  pleafure  of  the  Senate  they  fliould  evacuate  the  Car- 
Carthage,  and  remove  to  fome  other  part  of  their  thagmians 
territories,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  for  they  upaHtheir 
were  commanded  to  deftroy  their  city  ;  which  arms,  then 
throwing .  the  Carthaginian  Ambafladors  into  the  declare 
utmoft  confternation,  they  only  defired  they  might 
return  to  the  city  and  confult  their  principals,  be-  ^^oy  their 
fore  they  gave  a  peremptory  anfwer.  This  requeft  city, 
the  Roman  Generals  thought  fit  to  indulge  them 
in,  not  imagining,  after  they  had  parted  with 
their  arms,  they  would  think  of  defending  them- 
felves :  But  the  Carthaginians,  being  now  reduced  to  Which  oc- 
defpair,  and  refolving  to  hazard  their  Jives,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  rather  than  fee  their  city  nick  war. 
deftroy’d,  fell  immediately  to  forging  of  new  arms, 
and  providing  all  manner  of  inftruments  of  war  ; 
infomuch,  that  when  the  Romans  approach’d  the 
city,  they  found  it  would  be  a  work  of  fome 
time  to  reduce  it :  And  indeed,  the  firft  year  very 
little  was  done  towards  taking  the  town,  feveral 
brifk  failles  being  made,  in  which  the  Romans  fuf- 
fer’d  much. 

The  following  year  SciPio,  grandfon,  by  adop¬ 
tion,  of  the  celebrated  SciPio  Africanus, 
who  put  an  end  to  the  fecond  Punick  war,  being 
eledfed  Conilil,  and  commanding  the  Roman  army 
before  Carthage,  batter’d  the  town  with  great  fury, 
and  gave  the  befieged  little  reft.  However,  they 
held  out  two  years  more  againft  all  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  ftratagems  of  their  ablcft-  Ge¬ 
nerals  ;  but  the  third  year,  the  city  was  taken  by  ScipIo 
ftorm,  when  SciPio  refign’d  every  thing  to  the 9®*^“ 
plunder  of  the  Soldiers,  except  the  plate  and  orna-  ftorm  and 
ments  of  the  temples and  afterwards  commanding  it  bums  it. 
to  be  fet  on  fire  in  feveral  places,  it  continued  burn¬ 
ing  forfeventeen  days,  and  orders  were  given  by  the 
Senate  of  Rome,  that  it  fliould  never  be  built  or  inha¬ 
bited  again  ;  and  that  the  cities  alfo  ftiould  be  razed 
that  had  continued  in  the  intereft  of  Carthage  during 
this  war.  Dreadful  imprecations  alfo  were  made 
againft  thofe  who  fliould  rebuild  Carthage;  to  avoid 
which,  ’tis  faid,  when  Augustus  C^sar  eredled 
the  new  town,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Rebuilt  by 
Carthage,  it  was  built  upon  another  fpot  of  ground 
near  the  former  ;  and  this  afterwards  arriv’d  to  be  a 
noble  populous  city,  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  fo 
remained  for  700  years,  till  deftroy’d  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens  ;  but  not  comparable  either  in  dimenfions, 
ftrength,  or  beauty,  to  the  old  town ;  of  which  we 
meet  with  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the 
defeription  of  it. 

That  it  was  fituated  on  three  hills  in  a  peninfula,  Some  de- 
almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  was  in  reality  ^cription 
three  towns  united  in  one  ;  the  whole  22  miles  ,  in 
circumterence,  and  contained  two  harbours  within  Three  ^  * 
its  works ;  one  for  their  men  of  war,  and  another  towns  in 
for  the  merchant- Ihips ;  and  that  it  was  on  all  fides 
furrounded  by  rocks ;  That  on  the  ifthmus,  towards 
the  continent,  ftood  the  citadel,  called  Byrfa,  de-  Byrfa. 
fended  by  a  triple  wall,  and  towers  at  proper  di- 
ftances ;  That  the  walls  were  two  ftories  high, 
built  upon  arches,  and  that  in  the  lower  arches  were 
kept  three  hundred  Elephants,  with  their  proviflons 
and  warlike  accoutrements :  In  the  upper  arches  were 
ftore-houfes  and  ftables  for  four  thoufand  horfe,  and 
barracks  for  twenty  thoufand  foot :  That  the  city, 
properly  fo  called,  lay  almoft  round  the  citadel,  and 
was  named  Megara ;  and  the  harbour,  which  was  a  Megara. 
double  one,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  being  di- 
divided  by  a  little  ifland,  called Cothon, was  inhabited  Cothon. 
chiefly  by  Seamen :  That  the  whole  town  contained 
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CHAP,  feven  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  when  the  Romans  in- 
veftedit;  arid  that  there  was  found  in  the  place, when 
it  was  taken,  four  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand 
pound  weight  of  filver,  befides  what  was  plunder’d 
Carthage  by  private  foldiers,  and  confumed  in  the  fire.  Car- 
dcilroyed  thage  was  deftroy’d  609  years  after  the  building  of 
about  146  Roijje,  and  before  Christ  146  years. 

^or^e^  ^  now,  before  I  difmifs  the  hiftory  of  the 

Chrift-  Carthaginians,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the 
The  ge-  gcnius  and  temper,  the  religion  and  policy,  of  that 
nius  and  once  famous  nation. 

temper  of  xhe  charadler  which  the  Romans,  their  ene¬ 
mies,  give  of  them,  is  not  to  their  advantage  ;  nor 
can  it  be  expefted  it  fhould :  They  charge  them 
with  craft,  covetoufnefs  and  treachery  ^  infomuch, 
that  Punick  faith  was  become  a  proverbial  phrafe  at 
Rome :  They  will  not  allow  this  people  one  good 
quality,  except  induftry.  But  it  appears,  however, 
that  they  had  a  mighty  genius  for  navigation  and 
foreign  countries,  made  more  difeoveries,  and  fet¬ 
tled  more  colonies,  than  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
befides  •,  and  one  would  think  the  Romans  might 
have  allowed  them  courage  in  military  Ikill,  when 
they  fiiffered  fo  much  from  thefe  talents,  and  could 
never  think  themfelves  fafe,  till  Carthage  was  de- 
llroy’d :  As  they  were  a  trading  people,  they  might 
put  up  many  affronts,  rather  than  engage  in  war, 
which  muff  interrupt  their  commerce  j  but,  when 
they  found  themfelves  oppreffed,  and  did  ex¬ 
ert  themfelves,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  as  well 
as  Africa,  were  witneffes  of  the  bravery  and 
condu(ff  of  their  Generals  ;  and  the  noble  defence 
of  their  capital  for  three  years  after  the  Romans 
had  treacheroufly  feiz’d  their  arms,  fufficiently  ma- 
nifefts,  that  they  were  not  fo  difpirited  upon  every 
misfortune,  as  to  negled  their  defence,  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  authors  infinuate :  And  indeed  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  a  brave,  wife,  frugal  and  diligent 
people.  ’Tis  true,  their  great  commerce,  and 
adlive  genius,  render’d  them  the  moft  powerful  na¬ 
tion  in  Africa ;  and  they  had  an  ambition  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  neighbouring  powers  under  their  fubjeftion  •, 
but  this  is  no  more  than  what  all  other  people  in  the 
like  circumftanceshave  done,  efpecially  the  Romans : 
And  this  may  be  obferved  in  favour  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  the  tormer,  that 
they  improved  the  trade  and  manufadlures  of  every 
country  where  they  came,  and  fupplied  one  part  of 
the  world  with  what  the  other  wanted  ;  whereas 
the  Romans  deftroy’d  all  trade  and  commerce,  and 
fubfifted  chiefly  on  the  fpoils  of  others. 

_  ..  .  The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  appears  to  have* 
of  tL  been  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Canaanites  or  Phoe- 
Carthagi-  nicians,  from  whom  they  defeended :  They  wor- 
nians.  (hipped  a  multitude  of  deities,  as  Monfieur  Rollin 
obferves  from  the  preamble  of  a  treaty  they  con¬ 
cluded  with  Philip  of  Macedon  i  wherein  it  is  re¬ 
cited  to  be  made.  In  the  prefence  of  Jupiter, 
Juno  and  Apollo  :  In  the  prefence  of  the  Demon 
or  Genius  of  Carthage  :  In  the  prefence  of  Her¬ 
cules,  Mars,  Triton  and  Neptune,  and  all 
the  confederate  gods  of  Carthage  :  In  the  prefence 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  earth,  rivers,  meadows, 
waters,  &c.‘  But  the  gods  chiefly  invoked  by 
them,  were  the  Moon  (called  Cicleftis,  and  fome- 
times  Urania)  and  Saturn,  called  Molock  in  fa- 
Thcy  fa-  cted  hiftory  *,  to  which  laft  they  facrificed  their 
crifice  children,  fometimes  burning  them  in  fires,  and  at 
their  chil-  others  in  a  brazen  ftatue  of  Saturn,  heated  for 
Saturn*  founding  at  the  fame  time  drums 

and  trumpets,  that  they  might  not  hear  their  cries ; 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  heroifm  in 
their  mothers  to  affift  at  thefe  facrifices  with  dry 


eyes,  and  even  without  a  groan  or  figh,  the  facii- 
fice  not  being  thought  acceptable  to  Saturn,  if 
offered  with  any  reludtance.  But,  as  tlie  longelt 
cuftom  could  not  perfectly  erradicate  the  horror 
thefe  unnatural  rites  created,  they  were  ufuaily 
contented  with  making  their  children  pafs  through 
the  fire  ;  in  which,  however,  they  fometimes  pe- 
rifhed  :  vAnd  ftill,  in  any  great  diftrefs,  they  adtu- 
ally  burnt  them,  making  choice  of  the  fineft  and 
nobleft  youths  their  nation  bred. 

In  a  dubious  battle,  or  in  expedtation  of  a  city’s 
being  taken  and  ftormed,  they  have  facrificed  chil¬ 
dren,  to  this  infernal  fury,  from  morning ’till  even¬ 
ing  ;  a  cruelty  lb  detefted  by  the  reft  ol  mankind, 
that  we  find  Princes,  in  their  treaties  with  this  na¬ 
tion,  infilling,  they  fliould  offer  no  more  human 
facrifices;  And  this  was  probably  one  of  thofe 
horrid  crimes  for  which  the  Canaanites,  their  an- 
ceftors,  were  extirpated  ;  and  which  brought  down 
that  terrible  ruin  on  the  Carthaginian  State. 

The  chief  Magiftrates  in  this  common- wealth,  The  gc- 
were  the  two  Suffetes,  faid  to  refemble  the  Roman  vernmenC 
Confuls,  and  fometimes  ftiled  Kings :  They  were 
eledled  annually,  it  feems  -,  but  it  does  not  appear  The  Su.fFe- 
by  whom.  Thefe  affembled  the  Senate,  and  pre-  tes. 
fided  in  it,  and  had  fometimes  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand  in  military,  as  well  as  civil  affairs  *,  and, 
when  they  refigned  that  office,  they  were  Prsetors 
of  courfe,  and  thereby  retained  a  very  great  au¬ 
thority,  even  that  of  calling  both  the  Judges  and 
Officers  of  the  publick  revenues  to  an  account, 
and  of  propofing  new  laws.  The  Senate  confifted  The 
of  men  of  the  firft  quality  but  whether  they  fat 
there  by  eleblion  or  inheritance,  or  what  their 
numbers  were,  does  not  appear  any  further,  than 
that  feveral  hundreds  enjoyed  this  dignity.  The 
Senate  was  the  laft  refort  in  all  appeals  i  here  laws 
were  framed  •,  Ambaffadors  had  their  audience, 
and  refolutions  taken  as  to  peace  and  war ;  But, 
when  the  Senate  could  not  agree,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  People,  or  rather  a  reprefenta-  The  Peo- 
tive  of  the  people ;  but  by  whom  appointed  or  P^®- 
elected  does  not  appear. 

There  was  aifo  another  member  of  this  State,  Thecoun- 
called  the  tribunal  of  one  hundred,  though  it  con-  one 
fifted  of  an  hundred  and  four  perfons  elefted  out  of 
the  Senate.  Thefe  were  empowered  to  call  their 
Generals  to  account,  whofe  power  for  a  great  while 
was  almoft  unlimited  •,  and  of  thefe  hundred,  were 
five  that  formed  a  kind  of  fecret  committee,  and  Of  five, 
acted  very  arbitrarily.  They  had  alfo  a  power  to 
fill  up  all  vacancies  that  happened  in  the  council  of 
an  hundred,  or  in  their  own  number. 

No  perfon  was  admitted  to  any  poll  in  this  Go-  Qualifica- 
vernment,  who  had  not  an  eftate  that  might  be 
fuppofed  fufficient  to  fet  him  above  all  temptations 
to  do  a  mean  thing,  or  betray  his  truft:  Nor  was 
any  one  fuffered  to  purchafe  a  place,  it  being  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  thofe  that  bought  would  fell  again,  and 
reimburfe  themfelves  perhaps  by  fome  failure  in  their 
duty.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  Powers  of  Africa,  who  The  reft 
had  been  tributaries  to  Carthage,  namely  Masi- 
nissa,  Syphax,  and  their  fucceffors,  Kings  of 
Numidia,  and  Juba,  and  the  reft  of  the  Princes  of  made  fub- 
Mauritania,  who  had  called  in,  and  affifted  the  Ro-  je<ft  to 
mans  in  deftroying  Carthage ;  thefe  were  for  fome 
time  fuffered  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  independency  ;  but 
at  length,  with  the  reft  of  the  then  known  parts  of 
Africa,  became  fubjeft  to  Rome,  and  received  the 
Chriftian  religion  very  early.  There  were  feveral  Ci^tiftia- 
hundred  bifhopricks  in  Africa  in  the  3d  and  4th  cen- 
turies,  of  which  the  Archbifhop  of  Carthage  was 
Primate;  the  celebrated  St.  Austin,  Tertul- 
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HAN  .and  St.  Cyprian,  with  many  other  Pre¬ 
lates  renowned  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  adorned  this 
church;  But  the  Vandals,  a  barbarous  northern 
people,  with  their  neighbours  the  Suevi  and  Alans, 
having  forced  their  v/ay  into  France  and  Spain,  and 
being  afterwards  driven  from  thence  by  the  Goths, 
another  northern  nation,  tranfported  themfelves 
from  Spain  into  Africa,  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  427  (Genseriras  being  their  King)  and 
fubdued  great  part  of  the  country  poffelTed  by  the 
Romans.  The  Vandals  appear  to  have  been 
Chriftians  indeed,  but  of  the  Arrian  fedt;  and 
therefore  expelled  all  the  orthodox  Chriftians. 
They  had  the  dominion  of  this  part  of  Africa  ’till 
the  year  534,  when  Belisarius,  the  Emperor 
JusTiNiAN’sGeneral,  obtained  a  compleat  vidtory 
over  Gilimar  their  laft  King,  and  thereby  re¬ 
covered  all  the  Roman  provinces.  Whereupon 
Justinian  made  Africa  a  Praefedture ;  whereas 
formerly  it  ufed  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  Prsefectus 
Prjetorio  of  Italy,  and  it  remained  united  to  the 
Roman  empire.  Othman,  the  third  Caliph  of 
the  Saracens,  in  the  year  1647,  fubdued  all  the 
north  of  Africa  from  the  Red  fea  to  the  Atlantick 
The  Saracens  afterwards  conquered  almoft 
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all  Spain  •,  and  both  there,  and  in  Africa,  eredled 
abundance  of  petty  kingdoms.  Thofe  in  Africa 
were  at  length  almoft  all  reduced  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  the  moft  po¬ 
tent  of  all  the  Saracen  Sovereigns  in  Africa :  But 
fince  the  eredling  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  manner  already  related,  the  empire 
of  Morocco  is  reduced  into  very  narrow  bounds,  ex¬ 
tending  no  farther  along  the  Mediterranean,  than 
from  the  ftreights  of  Gibralter,  to  the  river  Mul- 
via  :  All  the  reft  of  the  Barbary  coaft,  from  thence 
to  Egypt,  is  fubjefl  to  the  Turks  of  Algiers,  Tunis 
or  Tripoli. 

A  further  continuation  of  the  hiftory  of  Africa. 


Guinea,  f  |  ^  H  E  next  grand  divifton  of  Africa,  I  am 
i  to  review,  is  that  of  Guinea,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  held  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Se¬ 
negal,  fituate  in  1 5  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  1 6  degrees  weft  longitude,  to  the  fouth-eaft  as 
far  as  Cape  Negro,  fituate  in  1 8  degrees  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  and  1 1  degrees  eaft  longitude  :  but  then  we 
muft  include  Congo  and  Angola.  In  the  former  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  indeed,  I  extended  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  but  from  i  o  degrees  north  latitude  to  4 
degrees  north  latitude  ;  but  obferving  ftnee,  that 
the  fame  merchants  trade  both  to  the  north  and 
fouth  of  thofe  limits,  and  deal  in  almoft  the  faiiie 
articles,  it  feems  very  proper  to  ftile  the  whole 
coaft,  from  the  river  Senegal  in  the  north,  to  Cape 
Negro  in  the  fouth,  the  Guinea  Coaft.  The  moft 
northerly  fettlements  the  Europeans  have  in  this 
trad:,  are  thofe  ot  the  French,  fituate  near,  or  in 
die  river  Senegal,  in  1 5  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude.  The  next  are  thofe  of  the  Englifli,  in 
the  river  Gambia,  fituate  in  13  degrees  20  minutes 
north  latitude  •,  and  further  fouth  were  heretofore 
other  fettlements  belonging  to  the  royal  African 
company,  in  the  river  Sherbro,  fituate  in  7  de¬ 
grees  30  minutes  north  latitude.  The  coaft  from 
the  river  Sherbro,  round  Cape  Palmas,  to  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ancober,  near  Axim,  is  about  250  leagues 
in  length,  and  commonly  called  the  Windward 
Coaft,  on  which  there  is  no  fettlement  or  fac¬ 
tory  of  any  European  nation.  From  the  river 
Ancober  eaftward  to  Acra,  is  about  50  leagues  : 
this  part  is  ufually  called  the  Gold  Coaft,  om 
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which  are  feveral  EngliHi  and  Dutch  forts  and  CHAP 
fadories.  From  Acra  eaftward,  to  Jaqueen,  is  ' 
about  60  leagues,  in  which  the  only  places  where 
the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  had  fadories, 
were  Whidaw  and  Jaqueen  -,  and  this  is  called  the 
Slave  Coaft.  From  Jaqueen  to  the  bay  of  Benin, 
and  fo  round  to  the  Callibars,  Camarone,  and 
Cape  Lopez,  i  minute  fouth  of  the  line,  is  300 
leagues,  in  which  long  trad  is  no  fettlement  of 
any  European  nation.  The  coafts  of  Congo 
and  Angola,  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Lopez, 
extend  to  Cape  Negro,  in  18  degrees  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  as  has  been  obferved  already.  I  proceed 
now  to  review  the  ftate  of  the  faid  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  fouth -weft  of  Africa,  to  which  the 
Europeans  trade. 

The  French  are  abfolute  mafters  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Senegal,  which  lies  in  15  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude,  in  which  they  have  le- 
veral  forts  and  fadories,  as  they  have  alfo  on 
the  fea-coaft  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  that 
river,  and  for  a  great  while  monopolized  the 
trade  of  that  gum,  which  from  the  river  Sene¬ 
gal  obtained  that  name  j  but  the  Englifh  royal 
African  company  begin  now  to  fliare  the  gum 
trade  with  them,  having  found  a  way  to  the 
woods  where  it  is  produced,  from  their  fettle¬ 
ments  in  the  river  Gambia. 

And  here  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  in  the  firft 
place,  tliat  the  river  Gambia,  in  moft  of  our 
maps,  is  called  the  river  Niger  ;  and  the  Senegal 
feems  to  be  a  branch  of  that  river  and  that  the 
fource  of  the  river  Niger  is  placed  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  miles  eaft  of  the  mouth  of  it ;  whereas 
it  is  evident  to  me,  that  the  Senegal  and  Gam¬ 
bia  are  two  diftind  rivers,  running  from  eaft  to 
weft  almoft  parallel  to  each  other,  and  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  are  navigable  above  60.0  miles, 
which  is  not  more  than  300  miles  by  land,  if  we 
make  the  ufual  allowances  for  the  winding  of 
rivers  :  from  whence  we  may  very  well  conclude, 
that  thofe  who  pretend  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Africa  by  thefe  rivers,  have  never 
travelled  above  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from 
the  fea-coaft. 

Mr.  Moor  relates,  that  failing  into  the  mouth  River 
of  the  river  Gambia,  the  ftiores  appeared  very  Gambia, 
beautiful,  being  for  the  moft  parts  clothed  with 
woods,  and  between  the  woods  pleafant  green 
rice  grounds;  that  James  Ifland,  the  chief  fettle¬ 
ment  belonging  to  the  royal  African  company, 
lies  ten  leagues  up  the  river,  almoft  in  the  middle 
of  it,  being  three  miles  from  the  neareft  fliore  : 
that  at  low-water,  the  ifland  is  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  upon  which  there 
is  a  fquare  fort  ot  ftone,  regularly  built,  with  four 
baftions,  upon  each  whereof  are  feven  cannon 
mounted,  which  command  the  river  all  round. 

Under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  facing  the  fea,  are  two 
round  batteries,  and  on  each  of  them  four  large 
cannon  mounted  and  between  thofe  are  nine  fmall 
guns  mounted  for  falutes. 

In  the  fort  are  fome  very  good  apartments,  in 
which  the  governor,  chief  merchants,  fadtbrs, 
writers,  and  enfign,  lie ;  and  under  fome  of  thefe 
apartments  are  very  good  ftorehoufes. 

One  officer,  one  ferjeant,  two  corporals,  one 
gunner  and  gunner’s  mate,  and  thirty  foldiers, 
are  by  eftablilhment  the  garrifon  of  this  fort  ; 
but  ficknefs,  occalioned  chiefly  by  the  exceffive 
drinking  of  diftill’d  liquors,  often  reduces  it  to  a 
very  weak  condition,  iill  fuch  time  as  recruits 
can  be  raifed  in  England,  and  by  the  company 
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fent  over  hither.  The  foldlers,  and  tradefmen, 
and  other  fervants,  lie  out  of  the  fort  in  barracks, 
built  as  the  fort  is,  with  ftone  and  mortar.  The 
whole  is  furrounded  with  pallifadoes,  and  the  ri¬ 
ver  forms  an  excellent  mote,  being  three  miles 
wide  in  the  narrowed:  part.  There  are  alfo  other 
barracks,  built  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  foldiers,  for 
the  life  of  the  company’s  caftle-flaves  and  black 
fervants.  Under  them  are  ftore-houfes,  and  un¬ 
der  thofe  of  the  foldiers  are  flave-houfes. 

This  fort  preferves  the  right  of  trading  to  the 
river  Gambia  for  the  company,  and  confequently 
for  the  fubjefts  of  England. 

Befides  the  fort,  there  are  feveral  faftories  up 
the  river,  fettled  for  the  conveniency  of  trade. 
They  are  all  under  the  diredlion  of  the  governor 
and  chief  merchants  at  this  fort,  to  whom  the 
faftors  remit  all  their  trade.  For  this  purpofe 
the  company  have  here  3  or  4  Hoops,  of  about 
thirty  tun  each,  and  about  the  fame  number  of 
long-boats :  fome  of  them  are  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  fetching- provifions  and  water  from  the 
main,  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  reft 
are  employed  in  carrying  goods  up  to  the  fadlo- 
ries,  and  bringing  from  them  Haves,  elephants 
teeth,  wax,  or  whatever  trade  they  have,  down 
to  James  Fort,  from  whence  moft  of  it,  except 
Haves,  is  fent  home  by  the  governor  and  chief 
merchants  to  the  company  in  England. 

According  to  the  fame  writer,  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gambia  lies  in  13  degrees  20  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  15  degrees  20  minutes  weft 
longitude,  and  is  formed  by  fome  broken  iHands 
on  the  north,  and  by  Cape  St.  Mary’s  on  the 
fouth.  On  the  north-Hde  of  the  river,  the  firft 
kingdom  is  that  of  Barrah,  which  extends  twenty 
leagues  along  the  river ;  and  in  this  country  the 
African  company  have  two  faftories,  one  at  Gil- 
lifree,  over  againft  James  Fort,  and  the  other  at 
Colar,  upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Gambia,  eight  leagues  above 
James  iHand. 

The  next  kingdom  is  Gadibu,  which  extends 
twenty  leagues.  Further  eaft,  on  the  north-fide 
of  the  river,  is  the  kingdom  of  Sanjally,  which  ex¬ 
tends  fourteen  leagues.  In  this  kingdom  the  A- 
frican  company  have  their  chief  fadlory  of  Joar, 
being  about  two  miles  diftant  from  the  river. 

Next  to  Sanjally  lies  the  kingdom  of  Barfally, 
extending  about  fifteen  leagues  along  the  river,  to 
which  moft  of  the  other  kingdoms  are  tributary  ; 
and  beyond  Barfally  lies  the  kingdom  of  Yany, 
which  extends  eighty  leagues  further  up  the  river. 
And  the  laft  kingdom  on  the  north-fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  to  which  our  author  travelled,  is  that  of 
"VVolly,  which  extends  feven  leagues  beyond  Yany. 
In  this  kingdom  the  company  have  the  Fadfory  of 
Fatatenda,  which  is  about  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  Here  the  river  is  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London-bridge  ;  and  hi¬ 
ther  Hoops  of  forty  tuns  come  up  with  their  car¬ 
goes,  and  the  tides  rife  three  or  four  foot. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  river,  the  firft  king¬ 
dom  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Cumbo,  which  com¬ 
mences  at  Cape  St.  Mary’s,  and  extends  elev'en 
leagues  to  the  eaft-ward  of  it,  affording  plenty  of 
neats,  cattle,  goats,  and  fowls ;  and  here  the  com¬ 
pany  have  a  Imall  fadtory,  which  purchafes  provi- 
lions  for  the  garrifon  at  James  Fort. 

The  next  kingdom  on  the  fouth-fide  is  Fonia, 
extending  feven  leagues,  in  which  the  company 
have  two  factories  employed  in  buying  up  ele¬ 
phants  teeth  and  bees-wax.  I'he  next  country 
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to  Fonia  is  Caen,  extending  twenty  three  leagues 
along  the  river,  in  which  is  a  large  town  called 
Tancrowall,  where  the  company  have  a  fadtory, 
near  which  lives  Signior  Antonio  Voss,  a 
famous  black  Portuguefe,  who  trades  largely 
with  the  Englifli  feparate  traders,  and  fometimes 
with  the  company.  He  is  reckoned  to  be  worth 
10,000  1.  fterling  •,  he  has  got  a  vaft  number  of 
houfe- Haves  (viz.  Haves  who  live  with  him 
as  fervants,  a  grandeur  much  ufed  both  by  the 
Portuguefe  and  Spaniards)  which  he  keeps  for 
fervice  and  breed,  and  are  efteemed  by  him  al- 
moft  as  much  as*  his  own  children.  And,  as  he 
has  got  a  great  many  canoes,  he  fends  his  own 
men-Haves  with  them  to  all  ports  of  trade  up 
the  river,  and  by  that  means  engroffes  a  great 
deal  of  trade,  infomuch  that  he  has  commonly  a 
great  many  Haves,  and  good  quantities  of  ele- 
pliants-teeth,  and  bees-wax,  by  him,  by  which  he 
turns  a  penny  with  the  feparate  fliipping,  and  is 
well  fkilled  in  his  way  of  bartering,  he  being  tho¬ 
roughly  mafier  of  the  prime  coft  in  England  of  all 
forts  of  goods,  taking  always  care  to  keep  his 
warehoufe  well  ftock’d  with  goods,  and  has  the 
upper-hand  vaHly  of  fome  of  his  neighbours,  who 
are  fometimes  obliged  to  ftand  Hill  half  a  year  to¬ 
gether,  for  want  of  goods  to  trade  with. 

Tancrowall  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  other  to  the 
Mundingoes;  the  former  living  always  in  large 
fquare  houfes,  the  latter  in  round  huts  made  of  a 
good  fat  binding  clay,  which  foon  hardens  ;  they 
are  twenty  feet  diameter,  and  about  eight  feet  high ; 
over  them  there  is  a  covering  like  a  bee-hive, 
made  either  of  ftraw  or  palmetto  leaves,  fo  well 
fitted  that  the  rain  cannot  penetrate  them,  nor  the 
heat  of  the  fun  ftrike  through  them  ;  they  very 
much  refemble  fome  ice-houfes  in  England. 

This  town  of  Tancrowall  is  the  refidence  of 
a  prieft,  who  is  yearly  fent  over  from  St.  Jago. 
Here  is  alfo  a  church,  where,  during  the  prieft’s 
ftay,  is  mafs  almoft  every  day.  Here  are  a  great 
many  other  Portuguefe,  who  have  among  them 
feveral  canoes,  which  they  fend  up  the  river  to 
trade  once  or  twice  a  year,  by  which  means  they 
have  made  this  town  a  place  of  great  refort,  and 
the  richeft  in  the  whole  river.  It  is  pleafantly 
fituated  by  the  water-fide,  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  with  a  woody  hill  behind,  that  runs  fome 
miles  along  the  river-fide,  about  half  a  mile  from 
it :  between  which  and  the  river  is  pleafant  walk¬ 
ing  in  a  dry  feafon. 

Next  to  Caen  lies  the  country  of  Jagra,  famous 
for  hufbandmen’  and  laborious  people,  by  which 
means  it  abounds  with  corn  and  rice.  In  this 
country  is  Elephants-IHand,  being  four  or  five 
miles  long,  full  of  trees  and  marfliy.  This  king¬ 
dom  extends  itfelf  above  twelve  leagues ;  and 
then  begins  the  country  of  Yamina,  which  a- 
bounds  in  corn  and  fowls ;  in  it  is  a  large  plea¬ 
fant  ifiand,  and  another  fmall  iHand,  almoft  in  the 
middle  of  the  Gambia,  called  Sea-Horfe-Ifland, 
full  of  trees  and  marfliy  ground,  and  abounding 
in  fea-horfes,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
This  country  extends  about  fourteen  leagues  ;  and 
then  we  come  to  Eropina,  a  petty  kingdom,  ex¬ 
tending  about  fourteen  leagues  along  the  river 
fide  :  after  which  begins  Jemarrow,  governed  by 
an  Emperor,  who  is  a  Mundingo  :  here  the  com¬ 
pany  have  a  fettlement  near  a  large  town  called 
Brucoe,  which  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Mun¬ 
dingo  race,  but  ftrid  followers  of  Mahomet.  A- 
bouc  half  a  mile  below  this  town  is  a  ledge  of 
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rocks  dry  at  low-water,  which  reaches  from  the 
northern  fliore  five  fixths  of  the  way  over  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  leaves  fo  narrow  a  channel  under  the 
Ibuth  fhore,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  large 
fhips  to  pafs  it  •,  and  our  (loops  are  obliged  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  flack-water  to  go  through  this 
place,  which  is  called  Pholey’s  Pafs.  In  the  fame 
Empire,  about  nine  miles  above  Pholey’s  Pafs,  are 
a  great  many  rocks,  near  a  town  called  Dubocun- 
da,  which  reach  from  the  fouth-fide  two  thirds 
acrols  the  river  ;  and  about  three  miles  above  this 
is  another  ledge  of  rocks,  dry  at  low-water  ; 
but  there  is  a  deep  channel  oii  the  north-fide. 
This  country  runs  about  thirty-two  leagues  along 
the  river,  and  then  begins  Tomany,  which  is  a 
very  large  country,  confifting  of  more  towns 
than  any  other  which  I  have  known  on  the 
whole  river.  The  company  have  a  faftory  at  a 
fmall  town  called  Yamyamacunda,  which  makes 
a  confiderable  trade  in  dry  goods,  provided  it  is 
well  fupplied  :  a  little  below  the  town,  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  are  fome  rocks,  but  never 
dry  i  and  over-againft  the  fadlory,  on  the  north- 
fide  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  it,  is  a 
Handing  lake  about  two  miles  long,  which  abounds 
in  fifli.  This  country  extends  up  the  rivcr-fide 
about  twenty-fix  leagues,  and  is  governed  by  a 
Mundingo,  by  name  Hume  Badgy. 

Above  Tomany  begins  Cantore,  in  which  is 
a  town  called  Colar,  fix  miles  beyond  which  is 
the  fartheft  I  have  been  ;  all  beyond  is  little 
known  to  white  people.  Colar  I  believe  is  about 
five  hundred  miles  from  Cape  St.  Mary’s,  the 
fouth  part  of  the  entrance  into  the  Gambia  river. 

The  fea-horfe,  the  crocodile,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  for  which  the  Nile  is  famous,  abound  in 
the  river  Gambia,  which  overflows  its  banks  alfo 
every  year,  as  the  Nile  does,  but  fome  months  later. 
The  nati-  Thefe  countries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gam- 
banks”o^^  bia,  are  inhabited  by  feveral  races  of  people,  viz. 
the  river  Mundingoes,  Jolloife,  Pholeys,  Floops  and  Por- 
Gambia.  tugueze  :  the  mofl:  numerous  are  called  Mundin- 
Mundin-  goes,  as  is  like  wife  the  country  where  they  inha- 
^heir  fla-  generally  of  a  black  colour,  and 

ture.  well  fet.  When  this  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Portuguefe,  which  was  about  the  year  four¬ 
teen  hundred  and  twenty,  fome  of  that  nation  fet¬ 
tled  in  it,  who  have  cohabited  with  the  Mun- 
Their  dingoes,  till  they  are  now  very  near  as  black  as 
complexi-  they  are  but,  as  they  retain  a  fort  of  baftard 
Portuguefe  language,  called  Creole,  and  as  they 
Creoles,  chriften,  and  marry,  by  the  help  of  a  priefl,  feat 
yearly  over  hither  from  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Iflands  j  they  reckon  thennfelves  ftill  as  well 
as  if  they  were  actually  white,  and  nothing  an¬ 
gers  them  more  than  to  call  them  negroes,  that 
being  a  term  lately  appropriated  to  flaves. 

JolloiiFs.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Gambia,  and 
from  thence  in-land,  are  a  people  called  Jolloilfs, 
whofe  country  is  vaftly  large,  and  extends  even 
to  the  river  Senegal.  Thefe  people  arc  much 
blacker,  and  much  handfomer  than  the  Mundin¬ 
goes  ;  for  they  have  not  the  broad  nofes  and 
Floops.  thick  lips,  peculiar  to  the  Mundingoes  and  Floops. 
In  fliort,  all  the  countries  hereabout,  fays  the 
fame  writer,  ( and  I  have  feen  vafl;  numbers  of 
people  from  each)  cannot  come  up  to  the  Jol- 
loiffs  for  blacknefs  of  fkin,  and  beauty  of  fea¬ 
tures. 

Flioleys.  In  every  kingdom  and  country  on  each  fide 
of  the  river,  there  are  fome  people  of  a  tawny 
colour,  called  Pholeys,  much  like  the  Arabs, 
which  language  mofl:  of  tliem  fpeak ;  tho*  they 


have  a  vulgar  tongue  befides,  called  Phoiey. 

They  live  in  hoards,  or  clans,  and  built  towns, 
but  are  not  fubjeH  to  any  Kings  of  the  country, 
tho’  they  live  in  their  territories ;  and,  if  they 
are  ill  treated  in  one  nation,  they  break  up  their 
towns,  and  remove  to  another.  They  have  chiefs  Gevem- 
of  their  own,  who  rule  with  fo  much  mode- 
ration,  that  every  adt  of  government  feems  ra¬ 
ther  an  act  of  the  people  than  of  one  man. 

This  form  of  government  goes  on  eafily,  be- 
caufe  the  people  are  of  a  quiet  difpofition,  and 
fo  well  inftrufted  in  what  is  jufl:  and  right,  that 
a  man  who  does  ill  is  the  abomination  of  all, 
and  none  will  fupport  him  againfl.  the  chief. 

In  thefe  countries  the  natives  are  not  fond  of 
lands,  they  defire  no  more  than  what  they  ufe  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  plough  with  horfes  or  cattle,  Flufban- 
they  can  ufe  but  very  little :  therefore  the  Kings 
are  willing  to  give  the  Pholeys  leave  to  cultivate 
lands,  and  live  in  their  countries.  They  plant 
near  their  houfes  tobacco  and  cotton,  which  they 
fence  in  together  •,  beyond  that  are  their  corn  Indian 
fields,  of  which  they  raife  the  four  kinds,  ufuaH°^"' 
all  over  this  country  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Indian  corn, 
or  maife,  which  grows  in  a  great  head,  and  is 
the  food  of  the  natives  of  America,  as  well  as 
Africa :  befides  which,  they  have  rice,  and  the 
larger  and  the  lefler  Guinea  corn.  In  Gambia  is 
no  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  or  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  grain ;  .but  there  is  a  kind  of  pulfe  be¬ 
tween  the  kidney-bean  and  pea,  and  potatoes, 
and  yams.  The  larger  Guinea  corn  is  round, 
and  about  the  fize  of  the  fmallefl:  peafe :  they 
fow  it  by  hand,  as  we  do  wheat  and  barley  ;  it 
grows  to  nine  or  ten  foot  high,  upon  a  fmall 
reed  ;  the  grain  is  at  the  top,  in  a  large  tuft. 

The  leflfer  Guinea  corn  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
gueze,  manfaroke  :  this  likewife  is  lowed  by 
hand,  and  fhoots  to  the  fame  height  upon  a  large 
reed,  on  the  top  of  which  the  corn  grows  on 
the  head  like  a  bulrufli :  the  grain  itfelf  is  very 
fmall,  and  like  canary  feed  in  Ihape,  only  lar¬ 
ger.  —  Thefe  are  all  the  bread-kind  that  are  ufed 
in  Gambia  *,  and,  indeed,  the  natives  make  no 
bread,  but  eat  the  flour  of  the  various  grains, 
as  thickners,  to  liquids.  The  Indian  corn  they 
mottly  ufe  when  green,  parching  the  ear  upon 
coals,  and  then  it  eats  like  green  peafe:  they 
boil  their  rice  chiefly  as  the  Turks  do  :  by  beat¬ 
ing  the  Guinea  corn  in  wooden  mortars,  they 
make  flour,  as  they  do  fometimes  of  rice  and 
Indian  corn.  The  natives  never  bake  cakes  or 
bread  for  themfelves  (  as  I  faid  before )  but  thofe 
women,  who  wait  on  the  Europeans,  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  do  both. 

The  Pholeys  are  the  greatefl:  planters  in  the  Pholeys 
country,  tho’  they  are  llrangers  in  it.  They 
are  very  induftrious  and  frugal,  and  raife  much 
more  corn  and  cotton  than  they  confume, 
which  they  fell  at  reafonable  rates,  and  are  very 
hofpitable,  and  kind  to  all  i  fo  that  a  Phoiey 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  by  the  natives 
reckoned  a  blefling  :  and  their  behaviour  has 
gained  them  fuch  general  reputation,  that  it  is 
univerfally  looked  upon  infamous  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hofpitality  towards  them.  As  their  hu¬ 
manity  extends  to  all,  they  are  doubly  kind  to 
people  of  their  own  race ;  infomuch,  that  if  they 
know  of  one  of  them  being  made  a  flave,  all 
the  Pholeys  will  redeem  him.  And  as  they  have 
plenty  of  food,  they  never  fuffer  any  of  their 
own  nation  to  want,  but  fupport  the  old.  The 
blind  and  the  lame,  equal  with  the  others,  and 
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as  far  as  their  ability  goes,  afTift  the  wants  of 
the  Mundingoes,  great  numbers  of  whom  they 
have  maintained  in  famines.  The  fame  writer  adds, 
they  are  very  rarely  angry,  and  I  never  heard 
them  abufe  each  other  ;  yet  this  mildnefs  does 
not  proceed  from  want  of  courage,  for  they  are 
as  brave  as  any  people  of  Africa;  and  the  Jol- 
loiffs,  nay  even  the  King  of  Barfally,  does  not. 
dare  to  meddle  with  them.  They  ufe  their  arms 
very  dextroufly,  which  are  the  launce,  a  fagay,  or 
dart,  bows  and  arrows,  fhort  cutlaflies,  which 
they  call  fongs,  and  guns  upon  occafion.  They 
fettle  commonly  near  fome  Mundingo  town,  there 
being  fcarce  one  of  any  note  or  bignefs  (efpecially 
up  the  river)  but  what  there  is  another  of  thele 
Pholeys  not  far  from  it.  They  are  ftrid:  Maho¬ 
metans  ;  none  of  them  (unlefs  here  and  there  one) 
will  drink  brandy,  or  any  thing  ftronger  than  wa¬ 
ter  and  fugar. 

They  breed  cattle,  and  are  very  dextrous  in 
managing  them  ;  fo  that  the  Mundingoes  leave 
theirs  to  their  care  :  The  whole  herd  belonging  to 
towns  feed  all  the  day  in  the  favannahs,  and 
after  the  crop  is  off  in  the  rice  grounds.  They 
are  watched  by  fome  herdfmen,  who  prevent 
their  going  into  the  corn,  or  running  into  the 
woods.  They  have  a  place  near  each  town  for 
the  cattle,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  raife  a 
ftage  about  eight  foot  high  from  the  ground,  and 
eight  or  ten  foot  wide  :  and  over  it  a  roof  of 
thatch,  with  the  fides  all  open.  They  drive 
great  numbers  of  flakes  in  rings  round  the  ftage, 
and  every  night  they  duly  bring  up  the  cattle, 
who  are  fo  tame,  and  well  accuftomed  to  it, 
that  they  come  up  with  eafe :  Each  beaft  is  tied 
feparate  to  a  flake  with  a  ftrong  rope,  which  they 
make  of  the  bark  of  trees.  After  the  cattle  are 
tied  they  milk  the  cows,"  and  four  or  five  men 
flay  upon  the  ftage  all  night,  with  their  arms, 
to  guard  them  from  the  lions,  and  other  wild 
beafts.  The  calves  they  wean  from  the  cows,  and 
keep  in  a  common  pen,  which  is  made  with  fo 
ftrong  and  high  a  fence  round  it,  that  no  wild 
beaft  can  pafs  it.  In  the  morning  they  again 
milk  the  cows,  and  then  let  them  go  into  the 
favannahs,  as  ufual. 

They  are  great  huntfmen  j  they  kill  lions,  ty- 
gers,  and  other  wild  beafts,  and  often  go  twenty 
or  thirty  in  a  company  to  hunt  elephants,  whofe 
teeth  they  fell,  and  whofe  flefh  they  fmoke  dry, 
and  eat,  keeping  it  feveral  months  together.  The 
elephants  (as  they  fay)  generally  go  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  in  a  drove,  and  do  great  mif- 
chief ;  not  only  to  the  fmall  trees,  which  they 
pull  up  by  the  roots,  with  their  trunks,  but  like- 
wife  to  the  corn  :  To  prevent  which,  the  natives, 
on  notice  or  fufpicion  of  their  coming,  make 
fires  all  round  their  corn  to  keep  them  out ;  for 
if  they  get  once  in,  they  will  with  their  broad  feet 
trample  it  down  for  perhaps  half  a  mile  together. 

The  Pholeys  are  very  particular  in  their  drefs, 
and  never  wear  any  other  than  white  cotton 
clothes,  which  they  make  themfelves  ;  They  are 
always  clean,  efpecially  the  women  ;  their  houfes 
are  built  in  a  regular  method,  a  good  way 
diftant  from  each  other,  to  avoid  fire,  forming 
very  good  ftreets  and  paffages,  a  thing  which  the 
Mundingoes  do  not  regard.  They  are  great 
admirers  of  large  white  and  yellow  beads,  which 
laft  are  called  by  their  own  name,  viz.  Pholey 
beads. 

Thcfe  are  almoft  the  only  people,  high  up  the 
river,  of  whom  beafts  are  purchafed  :  We  ufed  to 
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purchafe  a  cow  for  an  iron  bar ;  but  of  late  fome 
of  the  mafters  of  the  floops  in  this  river  have 
raifed  the  prices  ;  fo  that  now  we  are  obliged  to 
give  fometimes  two  iron  bars  for  one  beaft. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  this  river,  over-againft 
James-Fort,  in  the  empire  of  Fonia,  and  but  a 
little  way  inland,  are  a  fort  of  people  called  Floops,  Floops de« 
who  are  in  a  manner  wild  :  They  border  clofe 
upon  the  Mundingoes,  and  are  bitter  enemies  to 
each  other.  Their  country  is  of  a  vaft  extent ; 
but  they  have  no  King  among  them.  Each  of 
their  towns  is  defended  by  ftakes  drove  all  round, 
and  filled  up  with  clay  :  They  are  independent  of 
each  other,  and  under  the  government  of  no  one 
chief  ;  notwithftanding  which  they  unite  fo 
firmly,  that  all  the  force  of  the  Mundingoes 
(  though  very  numerous  )  cannot  get  the  better 
of  them. 

Gambia  river  is  navigable  for  floops  two  hun-  River 
dred  leagues,  the  tides  reaching  fo  far  from  the  Gambia 
mouth  of  it.  The  fides  of  the  river  are  for  the 
moft  part  flat  and  woody  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  inland,  in  fome  places  not  fo  much  ;  and  Face  of 
within  that  are  pleafant  open  grounds,  which  they 
ufe  for  their  rice,  and  in  the  dry  feafon  it  ferves 
their  cattle  for  pafture.  Inland  it  is  generally 
very  woody ;  but  near  the  towns  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  good  large  fpace  of  cleared  ground 
for  corn.  The  foil  is  moftly  fandy,  with  fome  Soil- 
clay,  and  a  great  deal  of  rocky  ground.  Near 
the  fea,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  are  no 
hills  to  be  feen ;  but  high  up  the  river  are  fome 
lofty  mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  are 
pleafant  profpedls.  The  hills  are  of  iron-ftone  ; 
and  though  they  are  fometimes  little  elfe  but  a  con¬ 
tinued  hard  rock,  yet  are  they  full  of  trees.  In 
every  kingdom  there  are  feveral  lords  of  foils, 
commonly  called  Kings  of  the  towns  where  they 
dwell.  It  is  their  privilege  to  have  all  the  palm- 
trees  and  ciboa-trees,  infomuch  that  no  one  durft 
cut  any  leaves,  or  draw  any  wine  from  them, 
without  their  previous  knowledge  and  con- 
fen  t.  The  men  who  have  the  liberty  of 
drawing  wine,  give  two  days  produce  in  a  week 
to  the  lord  of  the  foil,  as  an  acknowledgement  ; 
and  white  men  are  obliged  to  make  a  fmall  pre- 
fent  to  them  before  they  can  have  liberty  to  cut 
ciboa-leaves,  or  grafs,  to  cover  a  houfe. 

The  moft  general  language  is  Mundingo,  by 
which  name  the  country  people  are  called.  If 
you  can  fpeak  that  language,  you  may  travel  from 
the  river’s  mouth  up  to  the  country  of  Joncoes 
(alias  merchants)  fo  called  from  their  buying  eve¬ 
ry  year  a  vaft  number  of  flaves  there,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  down  to  the  lower  part  of  this  river,  to 
fell  to  the  white  people  :  Which  country  I  be¬ 
lieve  cannot,  by  all  report,  be  left  than  fix  weeks 
journey  from  James-Fort. 

The  next  language  moftly  ufed  here,  is  called  Language. 
Creole,  a  baftard  fort  of  Portuguefe,  fcarce  under- 
ftood  in  Lifbon  ;  but  it  is  fooner  learnt  by  En- 
gliflimen  than  any  other  language  in  this  river, 
and  is  always  fpoken  by  the  linguifts,  which  ferve 
both  the  feparate  traders  and  the  company. 

The  Arabick  is  fpoken  by  the  Pholeys,  and  by 
moft  of  the  Mahometans  of  the  river,  though  they 
are  Mundingoes. 

The  chief  trade  of  this  country  is  gold,  flaves.  Produce 
elephants-teeth,  and  bees-wax.  The  gold  is  ofandtraf- 
a  very  good  quality,  and  finer  than  the  fterling^^- 
gold.  They  bring  it  in  fmall  bars,  big  in  the 
middle,  and  turned  round  into  rings,  from  ten 
to  forty  fliillings  each.  The  merchants,  who 
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bring  this  and  other  inland  commodities,  are  blacks 
^  of  the  Mundingo  race,  and  are  called  in  Mun- 
dingo  Joncoes.  They  are  very  unwilling  to  tell 
much  of  the  inland  countries ;  all  that  I  could  ga¬ 
ther  from  them  concerning  their  gold,  was,  that 
it  is  not  walked  out  of  the  fand,  but  dug  out  of 
mines  in  the  mountains,  the  neareft  twenty  days 
journey  from  Cower. 

Slaves.  The  fame  merchants  bring  down  elephants- 
teeth  ;  and  in  fome  years  flaves,  to  the  amount 
of  two  thoufand,  moll  of  which  they  fay  are  pri- 
foners  taken  in  war :  they  buy  them  from  diffe¬ 
rent  princes,  who  take  them :  many  of  them  are 
Bumbrongs  and  Petcharies,  nations  each  of  them 
of  different  languages,  and  are  brought  from  a  vaft 
way  inland.  Their  way  of  bringing  them  is 
tying  them  by  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  at 
about  a  yard  diftance  from  each  other,  thirty  or 
forty  in  a  firing,  having  generally  a  bundle  of 
corn,  or  an  elephant’s  tooth,  upon  each  of  their 
heads.  In  their  way  from  the  mountains  they 
travel  through  very  great  woods,  where  they  can¬ 
not  for  fome  days  get  water ;  fo  they  carry  in 
fkin-bags  enough  to  fupport-them  for  that  time. 
I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  number  of  merchants 
who  follow  this  trade  *,  but  there  may  be  perhaps 
about  an  hundred,  who  go  up  into  the  inland 
country  with  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  the 
white  men,  and  with  them  purchafing  in  various 
countries,  gold,  flaves,  and  elephants  teeth.  They 
ufe  affes  as  well  as  flaves  in  carrying  their  goods  s 
but  no  camels  nor  horfes. 

Befides  the  flaves  which  the  merchants  bring 
down,  there  are  many  brought  along  the  river. 
Thefe  are  either  taken  in  war,  as  the  former  are, 
or  men  condemned  for  crimes,  or  elfe  people 
flolen,  which  is  very  frequent.  The  companies 
fervants  never  buy  any  of  the  lafl,  if  they  fuf- 
pedl  it,  without  fending  for  the  alcade,  or  chief 
men  of  the  place,  and  confulting  with  them  a- 
bout  the  matter.  Since  this  flave-trade  has  been 
ufed,  all  punifliments  are  changed  into  flavery  : 
there  being  an  advantage  on  fuch  condemnations, 
they  ftrain  for  crimes  very  hard,  in  order  to  get 
the  benefit  of  felling  the  criminal.  Not  only  mur¬ 
der,  theft,  and  adultery,  are  punilhed  by  felling 
the  criminal  for  a  Have,  but  every  trifling  crime  is 
punilhed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Several  of  the  natives  have  many  of  their  flaves 
born  in  their  families :  there  is  a  whole  village 
near  Brucoe  of  two  hundred  people,  who  are  all 
the  wives,  flaves,  or  children  of  one  man.  And 
tho’  in  fome  parts  of  Africa  they  fell  their  flaves 
born  in  the  family,  yet  in  the  river  Gambia  they 
think  it  a  very  wicked  thing  •,  and  I  never  heard 
of  but  one  that  ever  fold  a  family  flave,  except 
for  fuch  crimes  as  would  have  made  them  to  be 
fold  had  they  been  free.  If  there  are  many  fami¬ 
ly  flaves,  and  one  of  them  commits  a  crime,  the 
mailer  cannot  fell  him  without  the  joint  confent 
of  the  rell ;  for  if  he  does,  they  will  all  run  a- 
way,  and  be  protedled  by  the  next  kingdom  to 
which  they  fly.  The  flaves  fold  in  the  river,  be¬ 
fides  thofe  brought  by  the  merchants,  may  a- 
mount  in  a  year  to  above  one  thoufand,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  wars  upon  the  river. 

Ivoiy.  "phe  third  great  merchandize  of  the  river  is  ivo¬ 
ry,  or  elephants-teeth,  got  either  by  hunting  or 
killing  the  bealls,  or  pick’d  up  in  the  woods.  It 
is  a  trade  ufed  by  all  nations  hereabouts ;  for 
whoever  kills  an  elephanr,  has  liberty  to  fell  him 
and  his  teeth  :  but  thofe  traded  for  in  this  river, 
are  generally  brought  from  a  good  way  inland, 


and  a  great  many  of  them  by  the  merchants. 

I  never  faw  a  full-grown  elephant,  fo  lhall  not 
fpeak  concerning  them  ;  but  the  teeth  1  have  had 
fome  experience  in.  Some  are  found  in  the 
woods  *,  but  whether  they  are  of  elephants  long 
dead,  or  whether  the  elephants  fhed  their  teeth, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  :  but  I  have  known 
men  bring  in  teeth  which  they  have  found  in  the 
woods,  without  any  fkull  or  bones  fixed  to  them. 

The  biggefl  tooth  I  ever  faw,  weighed  130  15. 

The  larger  they  are,  the  more  valuable  by  the 
pound.  One  tooth  which  weighs  an  hundred 
pounds,  is  worth  more  than  three  teeth  which 
weigh  140  pounds.  Many  of  them  are  broken 
pointed  j  thefe  are  confiderably  lefs  in  their  va¬ 
lue.  Some  are  white,  others  are  yellow  *,  but 
the  difference  of  colour  makes  no  difference  in 
price. 

The  fourth  branch  of  trade  is  bees  wax,  which  Wax. 
may  be  much  increafed.  The  Mundingoes  make 
bee-hives  of  flraw  in  the  fliape  of  ours,  and  fix  a 
bottom-board  into  the  hive,  thro’  which  there  is 
a  hole  for  the  bees  to  go  in  at ;  they  then  fling 
them  by  wyths  to  boughs  of  trees. 

A  bar  is  a  denomination  given  to  a  certain  quan-  A  bar  de- 
tity  of  goods  of  any  kind,  which  quantity  was  of 
equal  value  among  the  natives  to  a  bar  of  iron 
when  this  river  was  firfl  traded  to.  Thus  a  pound 
of  fringe  is  a  bar,  two  pounds  of  gunpowder  is 
a  bar,  an  ounce  of  filver  is  but  a  bar,  and  one 
hundred  gun-flints  is  a  bar ;  and  each  fpecies  of 
trading  goods  has  a  quantity  in  it  called  a  bar: 
therefore  their  way  of  reckoning  is  by  bars,  or 
crowns,  one  of  which  does  not  fometimes  amount 
to  one  fhilling  flerling  *,  but  that  happens  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goods  they  are  in  want  of,  fometimes 
dear,  fometimes  cheap.  Thefe  five  articles,  viz. 
fpread-eagle  dollars,  chryflal  beads,  iron  bars, 
brafs  pans,  and  arrangoes,  are  called  the  heads  of 
the  goods,  becaufe  they  are  deareft.  When  you 
agree  with  the  merchants  for  flaves,  you  always 
agree  how  many  of  the  heads  of  the  goods  you 
fhall  give  him  upon  each  flave,  which  is  three  or 
four,  if  the  flaves  are  worth  forty  or  fifty  ;  but 
when  flaves  are  dearer,  as  they  oftentimes  are 
at  eighty  bars  per^head,  then  you  mufl  give  five, 
and  fometimes  fix,  of  the  heads  upon  every  flave ; 
and  there  is  an  aflortment  made  of  the  goods  by 
bars  of  different  fpecies,  which  come  out  to  the 
price  of  the  flaves.  The  men  and  women  ufed  Young 
to  be  much  dearer  than  boys  and  girls  ;  but  there  zs 
have  been  fo  many  veflels  in  the  river  of  late^^^jjY* 
years  for  young  flaves,  to  carry  to  Cadiz  and  Lif-  heret 
bon,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  difference  between 
the  price  of  young  flaves  and  grown  ones. 

The  French  have  a  fadlory  at  Albreda,  on  the  French 
north-fide  of  the  river  Gambia,  a  mile  or  two 
below  James-Fort.  Whenever  their  fadlors  want 
to  go  up  the  river  above  James-Fort  for  wood, 
or  any  thing  elfe,  which  they  cannot  fo  well  be 
provided  for  below,  they  are  obliged  to  afk  leave 
of  our  governor,  who  feldcm  or  never  denies  them, 
but  puts  a  man  on  board,  to  fee  that  they  do  not 
make  any  trade ;  neither  are  they  allowed  to  go 
above  Elephants  Ifland,  which  is  about  thirty 
leagues  above  James-Fort. 

I'he  rainy  feafon  commonly  begins  with  the  Air  and 
month  of  June,  and  continues  till  the  latter  end  feafoni. 
of  September,  and  fometimes  the  beginning  of 
Odober :  the  firfl  and  lall  are  the  mofb  violent 
generally,  'I  he  wind  comes  firfl,  and  blows  ex- 
ceflive  hard  lor  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  or  more, 
before  any  rain  falls  ■,  iafomuch  that  a  veffel  may 
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be  fuddenly  furprized  and  overfet  by  it  ;  but 
then  a  perfon  may  fee  it  a  good  while  before  it 
comes  ;  for  it  looks  difmal,  and  very  black,  and 
the  lightening  breaking  out  of  the  black  clouds 
as  they  move  flowly  towards  you,  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  awful.  During  the  rainy  feafons,  the  fea- 
breezes  feldom  blow,  but  inftead  of  them,  eafter- 
ly  winds  right  down  the  river,  which  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  do  generally  blow  very  frefli,  elpecial- 
]y  in  the  day-time. 

Four  months  in  the  year  are  unhealthy,  and 
very  tedious  to  thofe  who  are  come  out  of  a  cold¬ 
er  climate  i  but  the  perpetual  Ipring,  where  you 
commonly  fee  ripe  fruit  and  bloffoms  on  the  fame 
tree,  makes  fome  amends  for  that  inconvenience. 
The  air  is  very  pleafant  and  refrelhing,  but  it  has 
fomething  fo  very  peculiar  in  it,  that  the  keys  in 
your  pockets  will  ruft. 

The  moft  exceffive  heat  is  generally  about  the 
latter  end  of  May,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  rainy  feafon  begins. 

The  JolloifFs  make  the  fineft  cotton  cloths, 
and  that  in  large  quantities  :  Their  pieces  are  ge¬ 
nerally  twenty-feven  yards  long,  and  never  a- 
bove  nine  inches  wide :  they  cut  them  to  what 
length  they  pleafe,  and  few  them  together  very 
neatly,  to  make  them  ferve  the  ufe  of  broader 
cloths  :  They  make  them  up  into  pairs,  one  a- 
bout  three  yards  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide, 
to  cover  their  flioulders  and  body  ;  the  other  al- 
moft  of  the  fame  width,  and  but  two  yards 
long,  to  cover  from  their  waift  downwards. 
Such  a  pair  is  the  clothing  either  for  a  man  or 
woman  *,  they  only  differing  in  the  manner  of 
wearing.  I  have  feen  a  pair  of  cloths  lb  fine  and 
fo  bright  died,  as  to  be  worth  thirty-nine  Ihillings 
fterling.  Their  colours  are  either  blue  or  yellow, 
fome  very  lively  j  the  firft  is  dyed  with  indico, 
the  latter  with  barks  of  trees. 

Clothing.  The  common  people  wear  a  cloth  round  their 
middles,  which  comes  down  about  their  knees, 
,and  another  cloth  over  their  right  Ihoulder  (the 
men  having  generally  one  arm  bare,  which  the 
women  have  not)  and  the  women’s  clothes  are 
generally  down  as  low  as  the  fmall  of  their  legs. 
They  are  very  proud  of  their  hair  j  fome  wear  it 
in  tufts  and  bunches,  and  others  cut  in  crolfes 
quite  over  their  heads  :  The  men  commonly  wear 
caps  made  of  cotton-cloth,  fome  plain,  and  fome 
with  feathers  and  goats-tails.  The  women  gene¬ 
rally  wear  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads, 
leaving  their  crowns  bare  ;  and  for  want  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  they  ufe  flips  of  blue  and  white  cotton- 
cloth.  Others  will  let  their  hair  hang  down  on 
each  fide  of  their  heads,  plaited  like  horfes  manes, 
on  which  they  firing  coral,  and  for  want  of  it 
pipe-beads.  A  great  many  of  them  (efpecially  up 
the  river)  wear  on  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  a 
good  number  of  fmall  horfe-bells. 

Towns.  Their  towns  are  numbers  of  houfes  (landing 
together  without  any  order  :  The  huts  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  in  circumference, 
built  with  mud  and  binding  clay,  and  covered 
with  long  grafs  or  ciboa-leaves,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  palmetto.  Their  doors  are  very  fmall,  and 
do  not  go  upon  hinges,  but  are  let  into  the  houfe- 
wall.  They'generally  keep  their  houfes  very  clean ; 
but  I  cannot  fay  fweet,  by  reafon  of  their  (link¬ 
ing  fifh  and  other  things  which  they  keep  in 
them. 

Furniture.  Their  furniture  confifls  in  a  fmall  chefl  for 
clothes,  a  mat  raifed  upon  (licks  from  the  ground 
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to  lie  on,  a  jar  to  hold  water,  a  fmall  calabafh 
to  drink  it,  with  two  or  three  wooden  mortars, 
in  which  they  pound  their  corn  and  rice,  a  baf- 
ket  or  two  to  lift  it  in  when  beat,  and  two  or 
three  large  calabalhes,  out  of  which  they  eat  it 
with  their  hands.  They  are  not  very  careful  of 
laying  up  a  (lore  againft  a  time  of  fcarcity,  but 
chufe  rather  to  fell  what  they  can,  and  in  the 
time  of  famine  they  can  fall  two  or  three  days 
without  eating  (which  I  myfelf  know  to  be  true, 
there  being  a  very  great  famine  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-two,  efpecially 
high  up  the  river,  where  I  then  was  ;)  but  then 
they  are  always  fmoking  tobacco,  which  ferves  to 
amufe  them. 

A  difli  of  crocodiles  eggs  is  much  admired  by  Food, 
them  but  their  ufual  food  is  croofcoofh,  being 
corn  beaten  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  fifted  thro* 
a  fine  bafket,  till  it  is  about  as  fine  as  coarfe 
flour  :  Then  they  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  full 
of  holes  like  a  cullender,  which  is  luted  to  the 
top  of  an  earthen  pot,  in  which  is  boiling  water, 
and  fometimes  broth  in  it,  the  (learn  of  which 
cures  and  hardens  the  flour  ;  and  when  it  is  done, 
they  mix  them  together,  and  eat  them  with  their 
hands.  Fifh  dried  in  the  fun,  or  fmoaked,  is  a 
favourite  difh  of  theirs  ;  but  the  more  it  (links, 
the  more  they  like  it.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing 
which  they  do  not  eat ;  large  fnakes,  guanas, 
monkeys,  pelicans,  bald-eagles,  alligators,  and  fea- 
horfes,  are  excellent  food.  And  their  'liquor  is 
palm-wine,  ciboa-wine,  honey-wine  (which  is  not 
unlike  our  mead)  brandy,  and  rum :  But  when 
they  can  get  the  two  laft,  they  drink  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  others. 

The  King  of  Barfally  and  his  fubjedls  are  Ma-  Religion 
hometans ;  notwithftanding  which  both  the  King  ofBarfally. 
and  his  officers  drink  to  very  great  excefs  when 
he  vifits  the  Englifli  fa<5lorics ;  but  when  he  is  fo- 
ber,  and  not  quite  fuddled,  he  frequently  prays  ; 
and  fome  of  his  people  will  fooner  die  than  drink 
(Irong  liquors.  His  habit  refembles  that  of  other  Habits  of 
Kings  in  this  country,  being  a  garment  like  a 
furplice,  which  comes  no  lower  than  the  knees 
a  pair  of  breeches  of  the  fame  fort  of  cloth,  a- 
bout  feven  yards  wide,  gathered  round  the  mid¬ 
dle  He  wears  no  (lockings,  but  always  a  pair 
of  flippers  (except  when  he  rides)  a  fmall  white 
cotton-cap,  and  commonly  a  pair  of  gold  earings. 

His  people,  as  well  as  himfelf,  wear  always  white 
clothes  and  white  caps  ;  and,  as  they  are  exceed¬ 
ing  black,  it  makes  them  look  very  well.  The  Tyrants, 
prefent  King  is  a  tall  man,  very  paflionate,  and 
fometimes,  when  any  of  his  men  affront  him, 
he  does  not  fcruple  to  (hoot  them,  at  which  I 
am  told  he  is  very  dextrous  :  and  fometimes, 
when-  he  goes  aboard  a  company’s  (loop  at  Co¬ 
hone  (his  own  town  and  place  of  refidence)  he 
is  for  (hooting  at  all  the  canoes  which  pafs  by 
him,  killing  perhaps  one  man  or  two  frequently 
in  a  day.  He  has  got  a  great  many  wives,  but 
never  brings  above  two  or  three  abroad  with  him  : 

He  has  feveral  brothers,  to  whom  he  feldom 
fpeaks,  or  permits  them  to  come  into  his  compa¬ 
ny  ;  and  when  they  do  come,  they  pull  off  their 
caps  and  garments,  and  throw  dull  upon  their 
foreheads,  as  every  one  does  who  comes  into 
the  King’s  prefence  (except  white  men.)  As 
foon  as  the  King  dies,  his  brothers  or  fons  go  to 
fighting  for  the  crown,  and  whoever  is  the  (Irong- 
e(l  is  made  King. 

This  King  is  potent,  and  very  brave  :  His  do¬ 
minions  arc  large,  and  divided  into  feveral  parts, 
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over  which  lie  appoints  governors,  called  boo- 
meys,  who  come  every  year  to  pay  homage  to 
him.  Thefe  boomeys  are  very  powerful,  and  do 
juft  what  they  pleafe  with  the  people  •,  and  altho’ 
they  are  feared^  yet  they  are  beloved. 

Other  Kings  generally  advife  with  their  head 
people,  and  fcarcely  do  any  thing  of  great  con- 
Icquence  without  confulting  with  them  firft ; 
but  the  King  of  Barfally  is  fo  abfolute,  that  he 
will  not  allow  any  of  his  people  to  advife  with 
him,  unleft  it  be  his  chief  Have,  called  Ferbro, 
viz.  (mafter  of  the  horfe)  who  carries  the  King’s 
fword  in  a  large  filver  cafe,  of  great  weight,  and 
who  gives  orders  for  what  things  the  King  wants 
to  have,  or  to  be  done  i  and  in  battle  he  is  the 
leader  of  his  men. 

The  King’s  ufual  way  of  living,  is  to  deep  all 
day,  till  towards  fun-fet  j  then  he  gets  up  to  drink, 
and  goes  to  fleep  again  till  midnight ;  then  he  rifes 
and  eats,  and  if  he  has  any  ftrong  liquors,  will 
fit  and  drink  till  day-light,  and  then  eats  and  goes 
to  fleep  again.  When  he  is  well  ftocked  with 
liquor,  he  will  fit  and  drink  for  five  or  fix  days 
together,  and  not  eat  one  morfel  of  any  thing  in 
all  that  time.  It  is  to  that  infatiable  thirft  of  his 
after  brandy,  that  his  fubjeds  freedoms  and  fa¬ 
milies  are  in  fo  precarious  a  fituation  ;  for  he  ve¬ 
ry  often  goes  with  fome  of  his  troops  by  a  town 
in  the  day-time,  and  returns  in  the  night,  and  fets 
fire  to  three  parts  of  it,  placing  guards  at  the 
fourth,  to  feize  the  people  as  they  run  out  from 
the  fire :  He  ties  their  arms  behind  them,  and 
marches  them  to  the  place  where  he  fells  them, 
which  is  either  Joar  or  Cohone.  . 

His  fubjeds,  however,  are  very  merry  fellows, 
Mr.  Moor  aflTures  us,  and  will  dance  to  a  drum, 
or  a  ballifeu,  fometimes  four  and  twenty  hours 
together,  dancing  now  and  then  very  regularJyj 
and  at  other  times  in  very  odd  geftures,  ftriving 
always  to  outdo  one  another  in  nimblenels  and 
adivity.  .  .  ,  ; 

They  are  very  fubjed  to  fcold.one  with  an¬ 
other,  which  they  call  fighting ;  for  if  two  per- 
fons  abufe  each  other  very  heartily,  they  call  it 
a  great  fight,  and  are  generally  a  good  while  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  blows  ;  which  however  does 
fometimes  happen,  and  then  they  do  fight  in 
earneft,  either  with  knives,  fagays,  or  cutlaflTes, 
whichfoever  they  are  provided  with;  and  they 
very  often  kill  one  another  ;  but  when  that  hap¬ 
pens,  the  murderer  flies  to  another  kingdom,  and 
that  King  alway  proteds  him,  and  looks  upon 
.him  kindly,  and  always  treats  him  as  one  of  his 
own  fubjeds. 

Some  people,  as  has  been  intimated  already, 
have  a  good  many  houfe-flaves,  which  is  their 
greateft  glory  ;  and  they  live  fo  well  and  cafy,  that 
it  is  fometimes  a  very  hard  matter  to  know  the 
flaves  from  their  mafters  or  miftreflfes ;  they  very 
often  being  better  clothed,  efpecially  the  females, 
who  have  fometimes  coral,  amber,  and  filver,  a- 
bout  their  hands  and  wrifts,  to  the  value  of  20  or 
30  fhillings  fterling. 

The  natives  are  not  fo  dilagreeable  in  their  be¬ 
haviour  as  fome  are  apt  to  imagine  ;  for  when  I 
went  through  any  of  their  towns,  they  almoft  all 
came  to  fliake  hands  with  me,  except  fome  of 
the  women,  who  having  never  feen  any  white 
men,  ran  away  from  me  as  faft  as  they  could, 
and  would  not,  by  any  means,  be  perfuaded  to 
come  near  me.  Some  of  them  invited  me  to  their 
houfes,  and  brought  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
falute  me,  and  fit  down  by  me,  always  finding 
things  about  me  to  gape  at  and  admire  ;  fuch  as 
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boots,  fpurs,  gloves,  clothes,  or  wig,  each  of* 
them  being  to  them  fubjeds  of  difeourfe  and  ad¬ 
miration. 

The  girls  would  have  people  think  they  are 
very  modeft,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  take  them  by  themfelves,  and  they 
are  very  obliging  for  if  you  will  give  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  coral,  or  a  filk  handkerchief,  you  may  take 
what  liberty  you  pleafe  with  them.-  But  thofe 
who  pretend  to  be  of  the  Portuguefe  religion,  and 
therefore  call  themfelves  chriftians,  are  fomewhat 
more  referved  than  the  Mundingoes  are.  But 
notwithftanding  their  religion,  and  chriftianity  too, 
if  any  white  man  has  a  fancy  to  one  of  them,  and 
is  able  to  maintain  them,  they  will  not  fcruple  to 
live  with  him  in  the  nature  of  a  wife,  without  the 
ceremony  of  matrimony. 

The  men  commonly  wear  fwords  flung  over 
their  right  Ihoulder,  others  carry  fagays  or  fpears 
about  three  yards  long,  others  have  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  but  all  of  them,  wear  knives  flung  by  their 
fides  ;  and  indeed  I  have  obferved  that  they  are 
very  dextrous  at  ufing  whatever  fort  of  weapon 
they  carry. 

Their  manner  of  falutation  is,  fliaking  of  hands  > 
but  generally,  when  the  men  falute  the  women, 
they,  inftead  of  fhaking  their  hands,  put  it  up  to 
their  nofes  ;  and  nothing  can  affront  them  fo 
much  as  to  falute  them  with  your  left-hand.  When 
a  man  has  been  a  day  or  two  from  home,  the  wife 
falutes  him  on  her  knees  at  his  return  ;  and  in 
the  fame  pofture  flie  always  brings  him  v,^ater  to 
drink. 

When  a  perfon  brings  you  eggs  or  fowls  to 
buy,  it  is  imprudent  to  kill  or  make  ufe  of  them 
before  the  perfon  you  buy  them  of  is  actually  gone 
away ;  for  it  feems  it  was  a  cuftom  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (and  not  yet  entirely  difufed)  that  whatever 
commodity  a  man  fells  in  the  morning,  he  may, 
if  he  repents  his  bargain,  go  and  have  the  things 
again,  on  paying  back  the  money,  any  time  be¬ 
fore  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 

It  is  cuftomary,  when  factories  are  fettled,  to 
put  them,  and  the  perfons  belonging  to  them,  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  people  of  the  neareft  large 
town,  who  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  it,  and  to 
let  none  impofe  upon  the  white  men,  or  ufe  them 
ill  ;  and  if  any  body  is  abufed,  they  muft  apply 
to  the  alcade,  the  head  man  of  the  town,  and  he 
will  fee  juftice  done  you. 

This  man  is  up  the  river  called  Tobaubo  Man- 
fa,  which  is  in  Englilb,  The  white  man’s  King. 
But  in  moft  parts  of  the  river  he  is  called  alcade, 
and  hath  a  great  power  :  For  every  town  almoft 
having  two  common  fields  of  cleared  ground  ;  one 
for  their  corn,  and  the  other  for  their  rice ;  the 
alcade  appoints  the  labour  of  all  the  people,  he  be¬ 
ing  in  the  nature  of  a  governor.  I'he  men  work  • 
the  corn  ground,  and  the  women  and  girls  the  rice 
ground  :  As  they  all  equally  labour,  fo  the  alcade 
equally  divides  the  crop  among  them. 

When  a  child  is  born,  they  dip  hirii  over  head 
and  ears  in  cold  water  three  or  four  times  in  a 
day  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  dry,  they  rub  them 
over  with  palm-oil,  particularly  the  back-bone, 
fmall  of  the  back,  elbows,  neck,  knees,  and  hips. 
When  they  are  born  they  are  of  an  olive-colour, 
and  fometimes-  do  not  turn  black  for  a  month  or 
two. 

I  do  not  find  that  they  are  born  w'ith  flat  nofes ; 
but  if  it  be  the  mother’s  fancy  to  have  it  fo,  fhc 
will,  when  flie  wafhes  the  child,  pinch  and  prefs 
down  the  upper  part  of  ifs  nofe. 
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l.arge  breafts,  thick  lips,  and  broad  noftrils, 
are  by  many  reckon’d  the  beauties  of  the  country. 
One  bread  is  generally  larger  than  the  other. 

The  children  go  naked  till  they  are  eight  or 
nine  years  old  i  and  fome  of  them  are  pinked  in 
their  faces  and  breads  for  ornament. 

They  give  away  their  daughters  when  they  are 
very  young ;  Ibme  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  and 
the  parents  can  never  afterwards  break  the  match  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  man’s  power  never  to  come  and 
take,  his  wife,  unlefs  he  pleafes  ;  and  unlefs  he  is 
fo  generous  as  to  give  her  leave,  fhe  cannot  mar¬ 
ry  any  other.  They  generally  take  their  wives 
very  young,  when  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
parents  of  the  wife  two  cows,  two  iron  bars,  and 
two  hundred  cola,  a  fruit  that  comes  a  vad  way 
inland. 

When  the  man  takes  home  his  wife,  he  makes 
a  fead  at  his  houfe,  to  which  every  body  that  is 
willing  comes  without  the  form  of  an  invitation  ; 
for  they  don’t  ufe  much  ceremony  that  way,  and 
there  they  play  and  dance  for  three  or  four  days 
fuccehively,  the  woman  being  brought  upon 
mens  dioulders  to  her  hufband’s  houfe,  with  a 
veil  over  her  face,  which  fhe  keeps  on  till  fhe 
has  been  in  bed  with  her  hufband  ;  during 
wliich  they  dance  and  fing,  beat  drums,  and  fire 
their  fmall  arms. 

Every  man  is  allowed  to  take  as  many  wives 
as  he  pleafes  ;  fome  have  no  lefs  than  a  hundred. 
If  they  are  found  lying  with  any  other  men  but 
their  hufbands  they  are  liable  to  be  fold  for 
flaves  :  they  are  turned  off  at  pleafure,  and  he 
makes  her  take  all  her  children  with  her,  unlefs 
he  has  a  mind  to  keep  any  of  them  himfelf. 

It  is  ufual  to  fee  the  women  abroad  the  fame 
day,  or  the  morrow  after  they  are  delivered  ;  a- 
bout  a  month  afterwards  they  name  the  child, 
which  is  done  by  fliaving  its  head,  and  rubbing 
'  it  over  with  fome  oil. 

Some  fhort  time  before  the  rainy  feafon  begins, 
they  circumcife  a  great  number  of  boys  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age ;  after  which  they 
put  on  a  peculiar  habit,  each  kingdom  being  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  drefs. 

When  people  die,  all  their  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tance  come  and  cry  over  them  a  day  or  two,  as 
tlie  Irifh  do,  and  bury  them  in  the  room  in 
which  they  die,  or  elfe  very  clofe  to  it.  Thofe 
of  the  relations  that  are  not  upon  the  fpot,  do, 
out  of  relpefl  to  the  deceafed,  cry  and  howl  as 
much  at  an  hundred  miles  diftant,  as  tho’  they 
were  a<5tually  with  the  deceafed  at  the  time  of  his 
dcceafe. 

I  don’t  find  that  the  African  company  have 
now  any  fort  at  Sherbro-river,  or  in  the  river  Si¬ 
erra  Leon,  or  indeed  on  any  parts  of  the  coaft 
between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Sherbro  *,  but 
'  there  are  fome  private  traders,  Portuguefe  and 
others,  who  have  fettlements  on  this  coaft,  and 
trade  with  the  natives,  and  fuch  European  flaip- 
.  ping  as  arrives  annually  upon  the  coaft  for  gold, 
ivory,  flaves,  &c. 

Mr.  Atkins,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Guinea 
Coaft,  obferves,  that  there  are  about  thirty  private 
traders  fettled  on  the  river  Sierrra  Leon.  That 
they  all  keep  Gromettas  (  Negro  fervants  )  which 
they  hire  from  Sherbro  river,  at  two  accys  or 
bars  a  month.  The  women  keep  houfe,  and 
are  obedient  to  any  proftitutions  their  mailers 
command.  The  men  fervants  work  in  the  boats 
and  periagoes,  which  go  a  trading  in  turns,  with 
coral,  brafs,  pewter,  pans,  pots,  arms,  Englifli 
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fpirits.  See.  and  bring  back  from  the  Rio-Nunes, 
flaves  and  teeth,  and  from  Sherbro,  cam- wood 
for  dyers  ;  a  floop  or  two  is  the  moft  that  is 
loaded  from  the  latter  place  in  a  year,  and  that 
with  difiiculty,  being  obliged  to  go  far  up  the 
river,  narrow  and  befet  with  mangroyes,  which 
makes  it  fickly. 

That  they  purchafe  chiefly  ivory  and  flaves, 
and  when  the  flaves  are  brought  hithet,  they 
chain  three  or  four  of  them  together,  commit¬ 
ting  them  to  the  care  of  the  Gromettas,  till  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  felling  them,  which 
they  do  for  about  fifteen  pounds  a  good  flave, 
allowing  the  purchafer  forty  or  fifty  pound  per 
cent,  profit  on  his  goods. 

As  thefe  flaves  arc  placed  under  lodges  near 
the  owner’s  houfe,  fot  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  cu- 
ftomers  better  viewing  them,  I  had  every  day 
the  CLiriofity  of  obferving  their  behaviour,  which 
with  moft  of  them  was  very  dejedled.  Once, 
on  looking  over  fome  of  old  Cracker’s  flaves, 

I  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  one  fellow  a- 
mong  the  reft,  of  a  tall  ftrong  make,,  and  bold 
Hern  afpedt.  As  he  imagined  we  were  viewing 
them  with  a  defign  to  buy,  he  feemed  to  dil- 
dain  his  fellow-flavcs  for  their  readinefs  to  be 
examined  ;  and,  as  it  were,  fcorned  looking  at 
us,  refufing  to  rife  to  ftretch  out  his  limbs,  as 
the  mafter  commanded  ;  which  got  him  aii 
unmerciful  w'hipping  from  Cracker’s  own 
hand,  with  a  cutting  manatea-ftrap  •,  and  he  had 
certainly  killed  him,  but  for  the  lofs  he  mull 
have  fuftained  by  it  :  all  which  the  Negro  bore 
with  magnanimity,  fhrinking  very  little,  and 
fhedding  a  tear  or  two,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  hide,  as  tho’  afliamed  of  it.  All  the  compa¬ 
ny  obferving  his  courage,  wanted  to  know  of 
Cracker  how  he  came  by  him  •,  who  told  us, 
that  this  fame  fellow,  called  captain  Tomb  a, 
was  a  leader  of  fome  country  villages,  that  op- 
pofed  them  and  their  trade  at  the  river  Nunes, 
killing  his  friends  there,  and  firing  their  cot¬ 
tages.  The  fufferers  this  way  by  the  help  of 
'my  men  (  fays  Cracker  )  furprized,  and 
bound  him  in  the  night  about  a  month  ago, 
he  having  killed  two  in  his  defence  before  they 
could  fecure  him  -,  and  from  thence  he  was 
brought  hither,  and  made  my  property. 

The  country  about  Sierra  Leon  is  fo  thick 
fpread  with  wood,  that  you  cannot  penetrate  a 
pole’s  length  from  the  water-lide,  unlefs  between 
the  town  and  a  fountain,  from  whence  they 
fetch  their  water,  without  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  have  paths,  however,  thro’  thefe 
woods  to  their  plantations ;  which,  tho’  but  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  town,  are  frequently  the 
walks  of  wild  beafls. 

The  fhores  hereabouts,  like  thofe  of  Sweden, 
are  rocky,  and  without  any  colour  of  earth  al- 
moft  ;  yet  produce  large  trees,  the  roots  fpread- 
ing  on  thefurface  :  the  chief  of  thefe  are  the  palm, 
the  cocoa,  and  the  cotton-tree. 

Other  vegetables  for  food  are  rice,  yamsj  plan- 
tanes,  pine-apples,  limes,  oranges,  papais,  palm- 
nuts,  wild  roots,  and  berries. 

•  This  is  their  common  fuftenance,  the  gift  of 
providence  without  their  care;  they  might  a- 
bound,  but  prefer  eafe  and  indolence  ;  he  is  the 
greatefl  man  among  them,  who  can  afford  to 
eat  rice  all  the  year  round.  Kid  and  fowl  they 
have  fome,  and  thefe  w'ere  all  the  domeftick  ani¬ 
mals  I  fav/.  . 
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The  Negroes  here  are  well-limbed,  clean  fel¬ 
lows,  flat-nofed,  and  many  with  exomphalos’s, 
the  effeft  of  bad  midwifry,  or  (training  in  their 
infancy  to  walk ;  for  they  are  never  taught,  but 
creep  upon  a  mat  on  all  fours,  till  they  have 
ftrength  to  eredt  themfelves ;  and  notwkhftand- 
ing  this,  are  feldom  diftorted.  Thele  do  not  cir- 
cumcife,  but  the  (laves  brought  from  the  north¬ 
ward  are  frequently  fo. 

The  women  are  not  nigh  fo  well  (haped  as  the 
men ;  childing,  and  their  breads  always  pendu¬ 
lous,  dretches  them  to  fo  unfeemly  a  length  and 
bignefs,  that  fome,  like  the  Egyptians,  I  believe, 
could  fuckle  over  their  fhoulders.  Their  being 
imployed  in  all  labour  makes  them  robud ;  for 
fuch  as  are  not  Gromettas,  work  hard  in  tillage, 
make  palm-oil,  or  fpin  cotton,  and  when  they 
are  free  from  fuch  work,  the  idle  hufbands  put 
them  upon  brading  and  feti(hing  out  their  woolly 
hair,  being  prodigious  curious  in  this  fort  of  or¬ 
nament,  and  keep  their  wives  thus  bufied  feveral 
hours  every  day. 

Their  houfes  are  low  little  huts,  not  quite  fo 
bad  as  many  in  Yorklhire,  built  with  wooden 
dockades  fet  in  the  ground,  in  a  round  or  Iquare 
form,  thatched  with  draw ;  and  for  furniture, 
they  have  a  mat  or  two  to  lie  down  upon,  two 
or  three  earthen  or  wooden  dilhes,  with  a  fpoon, 
all  of  their  own  making.  They  are  idle,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  want  of  arts  and  domedick  employ¬ 
ments  ;  for  the  women  plant,  and  gather  in  their 
corn  and  fruits,  and  do  every  thing  without  door 
but  hunt  and  fi(h. 

Whole  towns  (hift  their  habitations,  either 
when  they  do  not  like  their  neighbours,  or  in 
cxpedlation  of  greater  conveniencies  elfewhere, 
foon  clearing  ground  enough  for  what  building 
and  culture  they  propofe.  Seignior  Joseph,  a 
Chridian  Negroe  of  this  place,  has  lately,  with 
his  people,  left  a  clean  well-built  town,  and 
removed  further  up  the  river.  Their  huts  are 
modly  orbicular,  forming  a  fpacious  fquare  area, 
and  in  this  the  doors  are  paved  with  cockle- 
(hells ;  two  or  three  crolTes  are  eredled,  and 
round  about  it  are  lime-trees,  papais,  plantanes, 
pine-apples,  and  a  few  bee-hives.  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  area  is  a  large  tree,  with  five 
hundred  hanging  neds  at  lead  upon  it.  This  is 
a  fmall  familiar  bird,  that  builds  upon  the  ex¬ 
treme  dendered  twigs  of  a  tree,  hanging  like 
fruit ;  and  thus  fecure  their  young  againd  mon¬ 
keys,  parrots,  fquirrels,  and  other  creatures  of 
prey. 

Panyarring  is  a  term  for  man-dealing  along 
the  whole  coad ;  here  it  is  ufed  alfo  for  dealing 
any  thing  elfe-,  and  by  cudom  (their  Jaw)  every 
man  has  a  right  to  take  as  much  from  another, 
as  he  can  prove  afterwards  at  the  Palaaver  court, 
he  hath  been  defrauded  of  by  any  perfon  at  that 
place. 

Cabaceers  arc  the  principal  trading  men  at 
all  towns  i  their  experience,  or  courage,  hav¬ 
ing  given  them  that  (uperiority  :  and  the(e  gen¬ 
tlemen  ufually  come  o(f  to  our  (hips  with  fome 
Englifli  title  and  certificate,  the  favour  of  former 
traders  to  them  for  their  honefty  and  good  fer- 
vice. 

Their  drefs  is  little  more  than  a  clout  to  cover 
their  nakednefs  j  but  both  fexes  take  delight  in 
twiding  their  woolly  hair  into  ringlets  with  gold, 
or  glittering  dones,  and  (hall  bedow  a  great  deal 
of  time  upon  it. 


The  women  are  fonded  of  what  they  call  fc- 
tifhing,  or  drefs,  fetting  themfelves  out  to  at¬ 
tract  the  good  graces  of  the  men.  Some  make 
a  dreak  round  their  foreheads  of  white,  red,  or 
yellow ;  others  make  circles  round  their  arms 
and  bodies,  and  in  this  frightful  figure  plea(e. 
The  men  alfo  have  their  ornaments,  confiding 
in  bracelets,  or  marilla’s,  about  their  wrids  and 
ancles,  of  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  or  ivory ;  the 
fame  again  on  their  fingers  and  toes ;  a  neck¬ 
lace  of  monkeys  teeth  and  ivory  dicks  in  their 
ears. 

At  Sedhos,  mod  of  our  windward  flave-fhips 
dop  to  buy  rice,  exchanged  at  about  two  (hil¬ 
lings  per  quintal.  The  river  is  about  half  the 
breadth  of  the  Thames,  a  narrow  entrance,  only 
for  boats,  on  the  darboard  fide,  between  two 
rocks,  which  on  great  fwells  and  winds,  make 
the  (hooting  of  it  dangerous. 

The  town  is  large,  and  built  after  a  different 
model  from  thofe  we  have  left :  they  run  them 
up  (fquare  or  round)  four  foot  from  the  earth : 
at  that  height  is  the  fird  and  chief  room  to  deep 
in.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fire-place  for  char¬ 
coal,  that  ferves  a  double  purpofe  (viz.)  driving 
off  infeeds  and  vermin,  and  drying  their  Indian 
corn.  Of  the  upper  loft  they  make  a  dorehoufe, 
that  runs  up  pyramidal  thirty  foot,  making  the 
town  at  didance  appear  like  a  number  of  fpires, 
each  danding  fingly. 

This,  and  every  town  hereabouts,  had  a  Pa- 
Jaaver  room,  a  publick  place  of  meeting  for  the 
people  to  tranfad  the  bufinefs  of  the  fociety. 
They  are  large,  and  built  fomething  like  our 
lodges  for  carts,  with  a  raifed  floor  four  foot  from 
the  ground  j  here  they  meet  without  didindion, 
king  and  fubjed,  fmoking  from  morning  to 
night.  At  this  place  it  is  common  to  bring  your 
traffick,  brafs  pans,  pewter  and  bafons,  powder, 
(hot,  old  cheds,  &c.  and  exchange  for  rice,  goats, 
and  fowls.  Two  or  three  pipes,  a  charge  of 
powder,  or  fuch  a  trifle,  buys  a  fowl}  a  two 
pound  bafon  buys  a  goat. 

From  hence  our  author  proceeds  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capital,  or  fettlement  of  Cape  Coad,  or 
Cape  Corfe  Cadle.  This  fadory  confids  of  mer- 
chahts,  fadors,  writers,  miners,  artificers,  and 
foldiers}  and  excepting  thofe  of  the  fird  rank, 
he  fays,  all  the  red  are  a  company  of  white  Ne¬ 
groes,  who  are  intirely  refigned  to  the  governor’s 
commands,  according  to  the  drided  rules  of  dif- 
cipline,  and  are  punilhed  (garrifon  faJhion)  on 
feveral  defaults,  with  mulds,  confinement,  the 
dungeon,  drubbing,  or  the  wooden  horfe }  and 
for  enduring  this,  they  have  each  of  them  a  fa- 
lary  fufficient  to  buy  canky,  palm-oil,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  filh  to  keep  them  from  darving  :  For  though 
the  falaries  found  tolerably  in  Leadenhall-Street, 
from  fifty  pounds  to  ninety  pounds  per  annum  a 
fador,  f^ty  pounds  an  artificer  ;  yet  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  general  pays  them  in  crackra,  a  falfe 
rnoney,  which  is  only  current  upon  the  fpot,  and 
difables  them  from  taking  any  advantage  of  buy¬ 
ing  necelTaries  from  (hips  cading  down }  fo  that 
for  the  fupport  of  nature,  thefe  thin  creatures  are 
obliged  to  take  up  all  necelTaries  of  the  company ; 
and,  in  effed,  by  it  aJfign  over  their  liberty,  none 
being  admitted  to  depart  till  he  has  adjuded  all 
accounts.  When  the  man  is  too  (bber  to  run  in 
debt,  there  are  ads  of  mifmanagement,  or  lofs  of 
goods  under  his  care,  to  be  charged  as  wanting. 
They  are  all  liable  al(b  to  be  mulded  for  druken- 
5  nefs. 
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nefs,  fwearing,  negleifls,  and  lying  out  of  the 
caftle  i  even  for  not  going  to  church  (fuch  is  their 
piety.)  And  thus  by  various  arbitrary  methods, 
their  fervice  is  fecured  durante  bene  placito. 

The  fame  method  he  takes  with  the  town  Ne¬ 
groes,  who,  inconfiderate  wretches,  are  continu¬ 
ally  fcoring  up  for  goods  or  drams,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  pawns  to  the  company,  i.  e.  liable  to  be 
fold  when  the  general  thinks  fit. 

Though  the  general  has  but  ofae  vote  in  bufinefs, 
he  influences  the  reft,  who  fign  whatever  he  pro- 
pofes.  He  difpofes  allb  of  preferments  to  the 
fadors  and  writers,  who  as  they  pleafe  or  difpleafe, 
may  be  continued  or  removed.  Thofe  who  are 
employed  at  a  diftance  from  the  fort,  are  allowed 
a  commiflion  in  trade,  additional  to  their  pay  ;  fb 
in  fome  of  the  outer  forts  (fuch  as  Accra  or  in  a 
fhip)  they  make  confiderable  profits,  while  at  others 
again,  Anamaboe  or  Dixcove,  they  find  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  wet  lodging,  fcarcity  of  proviflon, 
and  no  profit ;  and  as  thefe  laft  out-number  the 
good,  I  obfepved  moft  of  our  fadors  to  have 
dwindled  much  from  the  genteel  air  they  broughi, 
wear  no  cane  or  fnuff-box,  have  lank  bodies,  a 
pale  vifage,  their  pockets  fown  up,  or  of  no  ufe, 
and  their  tongues  tied.  One  caufe  of  their  flen- 
dernefs  indeed,  is  a  fcarcity  of  proviflon,  little  be- 
fldes  plantain  or  fmall  fifh,  Indian  corn,  and  a 
great  deal  of  canky  to  be  bought  at’  market. 

Toor  F - D  was  a  youth  well  recommended, 

and  lived  as  long  as  he  could.  I  had  once  fome 
buflnefj  in  his  office,  when  a  Negro  woman  came 
bawling  about  his  ears  for  a  plantain  he  had  ftole 
from  her :  he  would  fain  have  concealed  the 
meaning  of  her  muflck,  but  at  length  I  underftood 
it  was  the  only  morfel  he  had  eat  for  three  days 
paft,  one  night’s  debauch,  and  feveral  mulds, 
having  run  him  out  of  pocket.  The  next  occaflon 
I  had  of  inquiring  after  him,  I  heard,  that  being 
too  narrowly  watched  in  this  illegal  traffick,  he 
pined  with  a  vacuum  of  the  guts,  and  died,  leav¬ 
ing  this  advice  to  his  countrymen,  rather  to  run  a 
remote  hazard  of  being  hanged  at  home,  than 
chufe  a  tranlportation  hither. 

The  general  does  not  feel  this  want ;  for  al¬ 
though  here  be  a  fcarcity  of  neat  cattle,  kid,  or 
fowl  (nobody  having  any  befldes  himfelf)  he  fup- 
plies  this  want  from  other  parts,  by  their  own 
trading  veftels,  and  dafliees  from  mailers  of  fhips 
and  neighbouring  nations ;  and  for  vegetables,  he 
has  a  large  garden,  firft  planted  by  Sir  Dal  by 
Thomas,  a  former  governor,  abounding  not  on¬ 
ly  with  theirs,  but  fruits  of  Englilh  growth,  and 
intircly  for  his  own  ufe. 

The  fadlory  have  every  now  and  then  a  large 
demand  for  fait,  made  and  brought  hither  from 
Accra.  The  fale  appears  like  a  fair  in  the  caftle 
and  many  of  thofe  Negroes,  whofe  ivory  or  gold 
would  not  purchafe  half  a  bulhel,  I  was  told  had 
travelled  fome  hundred  miles  •,  they  chuflng  to  go 
in  bodies  when  feed-time  is  over,  as  a  better  pro- 
teftion  from  wild  beafts,  and  their  wilder  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  frequently  made  incurflons  from  fe- 
vcral  parts  of  the  coaft,  and  feize  them  for  Haves, 
when  few  and  defencelefs. 

We  failed  from  Cabo  Corfo,  and  touched  in 
our  pafiage  ffays  the  fame  writer)  at  Anamaboe, 
Montford,  Barku,  Shalio,  Accra,  R.  Volta,  the 
Papau  Coaft,  and  arrived  at  Whydah,  July  the 
4th,  where  we  made  a  Itay  of  three  weeks. 

At  Anamaboe  our  private  fhips  finilh  their 
Having,  few  or  none  being  got  downward  till  you 
reach  Whydah. 
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At  Montford,  Shalio,  and  thereabouts,  they 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  rice  and  corn  for  the 
voyage,  the  country  appearing  fruitful,  and  with 
a  better  afpedl  than  any  of  thofe  we  have  pafieji 
to  windward,  intermixed  with  hills  and  vales  at 
every  league  almoft  a  town,  many  corn-fields, 
falt-pans,  and  other  marks  of  induilry,  particu¬ 
larly  about  Accra. 

At  Accra,  the  Englilh,  French,  and  Dutch 
have  each  a  faflory  and  fort,  and  make  there 
great  quantities  of  frit,  fupplying  the  windward 
and  the  inland  provinces,  where  it  is  always  a 
precious  commodity. 

Before  we  reach  hither,  we  pafs  by  a  confider¬ 
able  high  mount,  which  has  been  feen  to  fmoke 
like  a  volcano  ;  from  whence,  and  being  the  haunt 
of  rapacious  wild  beafts,  they  call  it  Devil’s  Hill. 
But  the  moft  danger  to  travellers  here,  is  from  a 
prodigious  number  of  apes  (fome  five  feet  long) 
and  monkeys  that  inhabit  it,  who  will  attack  Angle 
paflengers,  and  drive  them  for  refuge  into  the 
water,  of  which  thefe  creatures  are  very  fearful. 
At  fome  places  the  Negroes  have  been  fufpefted  of 
beaftiality  with  them,  and  by  the  boldnefs  and 
aftedtion  they  are  known  under  fome  circumftances 
to  exprefs  to  our  females,  but  more  from  their  near 
refemblance  to  the  human  fpecies,  would  tempt 
one  to  fufpedl  the  fadl ;  although  by  the  way, 
this,  like  other  hebridous  produdlions,  could  ne¬ 
ver  go  farther.  Our  carpenter  got  one  on  board 
from  thefe  parts,  as  near  the  likenefs  of  a  child, 
without  being  one,  as  perhaps  was  ever  feen  ;  a 
flat  and  fmooth  vifage,  little  hair,  no  tail,  would 
tafte  nothing  but  milk  or  gruel  fweetened,  and 
that  with  difficulty,  moaning  continually  in  a  tone 
like  an  infant ;  in  fhort,  the  moans  and  alpedls 
were  fo  fliocking  and  melancholy,  that  after  two 
or  three  months  keeping,  it  was  ftunned  and 
thrown  over-board. 

The  Ourang  Outang,  taken  now  and  then  in 
fome  parts  of  Guinea,  and  at  the  ifland  of  Borneo 
in  Eaft-India,  has  been  thought  a  human  favage. 
Captain  Flower  brought  home  one  from  Ango¬ 
la  in  1733,  difembowelled  and  preferved  in  rum  ; 
it  lived  a  few  months  with  him,  had  a  fmooth 
vifage,  little  hair,  genitals  like  the  human,  would 
frequently  walk  on  its  hind  legs  voluntarily,  would 
fit  down  in  a  chair  to  fip  or  drink,  in  the  fame 
manner  they  did ;  always  flept  fitting  with  his 
hands  upon  his  flioulders,  not  mifehievous  like 
others,  and  had  his  hands,  feet,  and  nails  mor« 
refembling  ours. 

The  river  Volta  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  ftream,  making  a  very  great  fea  upon  the 
bar,  and  carrying  itfelf  off  for  fome  way  unmixed : 
at  two  leagues  it  is  only  brackifli  *,  from  hence 
begins  the  Papau  coaft,  low  and  woody. 

The  whole  track  from  Sierra  Leon  is  without 
gulphs  or  bays,  of  near  an  equal  depth  of  water 
at  the  fame  diftances,  little  elevation,  except  at 
great  rivers,  where  the  tides  are  regular,  as  with 
us  at  home  •,  feldom  without  breezes.  When  a 
ftorm  or  tornado  happens,  they  are  always  off 
fhore ;  no  dews  perceptible  on  board  fhips  in  the 
nights,  though  large  at  fhore,  and  a  conftant 
mifty  horizon. 

There  is  a  return  of  vernal  and  autumnal  rains 
through  the  whole  coaft :  the  former,  whether 
on  this  or  the  other  fide  the  equator,  are  longer 
and  more  inceffant :  they  begin  on  this  fide  at  Si¬ 
erra  Leon  in  May,  at  the  Gold  Coaft  and  Whydah 
in  April,  preceded  by  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  winds. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  Line  again,  the  vernal 
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rains  fall  at  Cape  Lopez  in  O6lober,  at  Angola  in 
November,  Src.  And  as  thele  feafons  are  attended 
with  clouds,  the  air  is  cooler,  and  therefore  by  the 
ftewed  inhabitants  denominated  winter. 

Tornadoes,  by  the  Spaniards  called  travadoes, 
are  in  no  part  of  the  world  fo  frequent  as  at  Guinea. 
They  are  fieixe  and  violent  gufts  of  wind,  that 
give  warning  for  fome  hours,  by  a  gradual  lower¬ 
ing  and  blackening  of  the  fky  to  windward, 
whence  they  come  acompanied  with  darknefs,  ter¬ 
rible  Ihocks  of  thunder  and  lightening,  and  end  in 
rains  and  calm.  They  are  always  off  fhore,  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  north-eaft  here,  and  moft 
eaflerly  at  the  Bites  of  Benin,  Calabar,  and  Cape 
Lopez  *,  but  although  they  are  attended  with  this 
favourable  property  of  blowing  from  the  Ifiore, 
and  laft  only  three  or  four  hours,  yet  fhips  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  appearance  of  them,  furl  all  their 
fails,  and  drive  before  the  wind. 

We  have  fometimes  met  with  thefe  torna¬ 
does  two  in  a  day,  often  one  ;  and  to  fhew 
w'ithin  what  a  narrow  compafs  their  effedts  are, 
fliips  have  felt  one,  when  others  at  ten  leagues 
diftance  have  known  nothing  of  them  :  nay,  at 
Anamaboe  (  three  or  four  leagues  off)  they  have 
had  ferene  whether,  while  we  have  fuffered  un¬ 
der  a  tornado  in  Cape  Corfo  road  ;  and  vice 
verfa.  A  proof  of  what  naturalifts  conjedlure, 
that  no  thunder  is  heard  above  thirty  miles.  One 
we  felt  the  afternoon  of  taking  Roberts  the 
pirate,  that  feemed  like  the  rattling  of  ten  thou- 
fand  fmall  arms  within  three  yards  of  our  heads ; 
itfplit  our  main  top-mafb,  and  ended  as  ufual, 
in  exceffive  fhowers,  and  then  calm  :  the  near- 
nefs  is  judged  by  the  found  inftantly  following 
the  flafh.  Lightening  is  common  here  at  other 
times,  efpecially  with  the  fhutting  in  of  even¬ 
ing,  and  flaflies  perpendicularly,  as  well  as  ho¬ 
rizontally. 

Air-mattans,  or  harmattans,  are  impetuous 
gales  of  wind  from  the  eaftern  quarter,  about 
Midfummer  and  Chriftmas :  they  are  attended 
with  fogs,  laft  three  or  four  hours  ( feldom  thun¬ 
der  and  lightening,  as  the  tornadoes)  and  ceafe 
with  rain  ;  are  very  dry,  ftirivelling  up  paper, 
parchment,  or  pannels  of  efcrutores,  like  a  fire. 
They  reach  fometimes  the  Gold  Coaft,  but  are 
frequenteft,  and  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  Bite 
of  Benin. 

Mr.  Atkins,  fpeaking  of  the  trade  of  the  Gui¬ 
nea  Coaft,  obferves,  that  from  the  river  Gam¬ 
bia,  in  2 1  degrees  1 3  minutes  north,  to  Angola, 
about  9  or  10  degrees  to  the  fouth,  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  the  firft  Europeans  that  fettled,  and 
built  forts  here,  tho’  now  the  leaft  concerned  in 
it :  what  remains  of  theirs  is  to  the  fouthward, 
on  the  river  Congo,  at  Loango  de  St.  Paul,  and 
on  iflands,  where  they  keep  priefts  to  teach 
their  language  to  the  natives,  and  baptize  without 
making  chriftians. 

The  African  company,  in  its  flourifliing  con¬ 
dition,  gained  annually  to  England  900,000  1. 
whereof  in  teeth,  camwood,  wax,  and  gold,  on¬ 
ly  100,000  1.  and  the  reft  in  flaves,  which,  in  the 
infancy  of  their  trade,  were  in  very  great  de¬ 
mand  over  all  the  American  plantations,  to  fup- 
ply  their  own  wants,  and  carry  on  a  clandeftine 
commerce  with  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies.  On 
computation,  Barbadoes  wanted  annually  4000 
Negroes  *,  Jamacia  10,000;  Leeward  Iflands 
6000  ;  and  becaufe  the  company  could  not  fup- 
ply  this  number,  having  only  imported  46,396 
flaves,  between  the  years  1680  and  1688,  inter¬ 
lopers  crept  in,  and  contended  for  a  fliare. 


■  From  this  time  the  company  vifibly  decayed  ; 
infomuch,  that  in  eight  following  years  they  only 
imported  to  the  Weft-Indies  17,760  flaves,  and 
the  feparate  traders,  in  that  time,  71,268. 

Finding  their  trade  under  great  di  fad  vantages, 
tho’  private  traders  were  obliged  to  pay  them 
ten  per  cent,  they  refolved  to  make  the  beft  fliare 
they  could  in  this  money,  by  Icffening  their  ex¬ 
pence  about  the  forts  :  they  accordingly  with¬ 
drew  all  fupplies  from  the  garrifon,  leaving  them 
to  fubfift  by  their  own  management,  or  ftarve ; 
Charles-Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia, 
having  only  twelve  men,  was  taken  by  a  pri¬ 
vateer  of  eight  guns  in  1 709.  Sierra  Leon  had  but 
thirteen  men  ;  Sherbo  four  ;  and  thefe  were  not 
any  charge  to  the  company,  being  poffeffed  by 
fuch,  as  having  a  long  time  refided  in  that  fer- 
vice,  by  help  of  thofe  fortifications,  w'ere  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  fomething  for  themfelves  ;  and  fo 
the  private  traders,  by  degrees,  got  entirely  quit 
of  this  duty,  the  reafon  in  a  manner  ceafing  for 
which  it  was  at  firft  allowed. 

About  1719,  their  affairs  feemed  to  revive  a- 
gain,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  duke  of  Chandois, 
who  became  a  very  great  proprietor  in  their  ftock, 
and  promifed  from  his  figure  and  intereft,  a  re¬ 
newal  of  their  privileges :  more  fhips  were  em¬ 
ployed  than  for  many  years  paft ;  but  whether 
it  were  their  too  large  expence,  or  corruption 
of  their  chief  officers,  who  too  often  in  compa¬ 
nies  think  they  are  fent  abroad  purely  for  their 
own  fervice,  or  both,  they  foon  felt,  that  with¬ 
out  a  feparate  aft,  they  were  uncapalile  of  con¬ 
tending  with  private  traders ;  they  applied  to  par¬ 
liament  for  relief,  and  now  fupport  their  forts  by 
an  annual  allowance  fiom  the  government  of 
lOjOOol. 

Thofe  who  are  the  favourers  of  companies 
fuggeft,  that  if  that  trade  be  allowed,  it  feems 
better  for  the  publick,  that  fome  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful  fet  of  men  fhould  have  fuch  exclufive 
powers  to  encourage  and  enable  them  to  main¬ 
tain  forts  and  garrifons,  to  awe  the  natives,  and 
preferve  the  trade  from  being  engroffed  by  our 
dangerous  rivals  here,  the  French  and  Dutch, 
which,  as  we  relinquifh  it,  falls  to  them,  and 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  fixing  what  price 
they  pleafe  upon  goods  imported  from  thence. 

The  company’s  trade  wanting  that  encourage¬ 
ment,  every  year  grows  worfe  :  they  buy  dear¬ 
er  than  in  times  paft,  on  the  Coaft,  and  fell 
cheaper  in  the  Weft-Indies  •,  the  reafon  at 
Guinea  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  flaves,  and  an  im¬ 
proved  knowledge  in  the  trading  negroes,  who 
difpofe  of  them.  On  the  other  fide,  our  colonies 
are  now  pretty  well  glutted  with  flaves,  and  their 
call  confequently  not  nigh  fo  large  :  20,000  in  a 
year,  perhaps,  furnifhes  all  our  plantations  *,  and 
tho’  more  are  imported  by  private  traders,  it  is 
in  order  to  tranfport  them  again  to  the  Spa- 
nifti  Weft-Indies,  where  tho’  the  Affiento  fhips 
are  of  late  years  only  indulged  by  treaty,  all  o- 
thers  being  liable  toconfifeation,  and  the  people  to 
flavery,  if  taken  by  the  Spanifli  guard  de  cofta,  yet 
the  profpeft  of  gain  inciting,  they  ftill  find  means 
to  continue  on,  and  maintain  a  forcible  traffick 
for  them,  under  the  proteftion  of  their  guns. 
1  his  clandeftine  method,  by  the  way,  hurts  the 
South-Sea  company,  beating  down  the  price  of 
their  flaves,  who  cannot  fo  well  afford  it,  be- 
caufe  bought  and  brought  there  at  a  greater 
charge. 

I  now  proceed  to  our  method  of  trade.  Pri¬ 
vate  trading  fliips  bring  two  or  three  boats  with 
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them  upon  this  coaft  for  difpatch  ;  and  while  the 
mates  go  away  in  them,  with  a  proper  parcel  of 
goods  and  inftruftions,  into  the  rivers  and  by¬ 
places,  the  lliip  is  making  good  her  trade  at  others 
near  hand. 

The  fuccefs  of  a  voyage  depends,  firft,  on  the 
well  forting,  and  on  the  well  timing  of  a  cargo. 
Secondly,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  places  of  trade, 
what,  and  how  much,  may  be  expedted  every 
where.  Thirdly,  in  dramming  well  with  En- 
glifh  fpirits,  and  conforming  to  the  humours  of 
the  negroes.  Fourthly,  in  timely  furnilhing  pro¬ 
per  food  for  the  flaves.  Fifthly,  in  difpatch  -,  and 
laftly,  the  good  order  and  management  of  flaves, 
when  on  board  -,  of  each  a  word  or  two. 

Firfl,  on  the  timing  of  a  cargo:  this  depends 
at  feveral  places  much  upon  chance,  from  the 
fanciful  and  various  humours  of  the  negroes,  who 
make  great  demands  one  voyage  for  a  commo¬ 
dity  which  they  perhaps  rejedt  next,  and  is  in 
part  to  be  remedied,  either  by  making  the  things 
they  itch  after  pafs  off  thofe  they  have  not 
fo  much  mind  to,  or  by  fuch  a  continual  traf- 
fick  and  correfpondence  on  the  coaft,  as  may 
furnifli  the  owner  from  time  to  time  with  quick 
intelligence,  to  be  done  only  by  great  merchants, 
who  can  keep  employed  a  number  of  fliips  ;  that, 
like  a  thread,  unites  them  in  a  knowledge  of 
their  demands,  and  a  readier  fupply  for  them,  as 
well  as  difpatch  for  their  mafter’s  intereft,  by 
putting  the  purchafes  of  two  or  three  fhips  into 
one.  The  late  Mr.  Humphrby  Morrice  was 
the  greateft  private  trader  this  way  j  and,  unlefs 
Providence  had  fixed  a  curfe  upon  it,  he  muft 
have  gained  exceedingly. 

Secondly,  of  the  forting  :  this  may  be  obferved 
in  general,  that  the  windward  and  leeward  parts 
of  the  coaft  are  as  oppofite  in  their  demands  as 
is  their  diftance.  Iron  bars,  which  are  not  aflced 
for  to  leeward,  are  a  fubftantial  part  of  the  wind¬ 
ward  cargoes :  cryftals,  oranges,  corals,  and  brafs- 
mounted  cudafles,  are  almoft  peculiar  to  the 
windward  coaft  —  as  are  brafs-pans  from  Rio  Se- 

thos,  to  Apollonia  - cowreys  (  or  bouges  )  at 

Whidah  j  - copper  and  iron  bars,  at  calabar  ; 

—  but  arms,  gunpowder,  tallow,  old  fheets,  cot¬ 
tons  of  all  the  various  denominations,  and  Englifh 
fpirits,  are  every  where  called  for.  Sealing-wax 
and  pipes  are  neceflary  in  fmall  quantities  ;  they 
ferve  for  dalhees,  (prefents)  and  are  a  ready  pur- 
chafe  for  fifh,  a  goat,  kid,  or  a  fowl. 

Where  the  company’s  fadlors  are  fettled,  as  at 
Gambia,  and  along  the  greateft  part  of  the  Gold 
Coaft,  they  influence  the  trade  fomething  againft 
private  Ihips  •,  fo  alfo  at  Sierra  Leon,  fome  fepa- 
rate  traders  live,  who  voyage  it  with  boats  into 
the  adjacent  rivers  i  andmoftof  what  a  fiiip  can 
purchafe,  is  thro’  their  hands :  but  thofe  from 
London  feldom  ftrike  higher  upon  the  coaft  than 
Cape  Mount,  Montzerado,  and  Junk,  falling 
from  thence  down  to  leeward,  many  of  the 
places,  in  their  courfe,  being  rendered  dangerous, 
from  the  tricl<:s  and  panyarrs  the  traders  have  firft 
pradtifed  upon  the  negroes  *,  a  mutual  jealoufy 
now  keeping  each  fide  very  watchful  againft  vio¬ 
lence.  We  trade  on  board  thefliip,  often  keep¬ 
ing  our  failors  in  clofe  quarters  abaft,  becaufe 
few,  while  the  flaves  are  viewing  and  contraft- 
ing  for  at  the  fore-part  j  at  night  alfo  keeping  a 
good  watch,  fome  of  thefe  negroes  attempting 
now  and  then  to  fteal  with  their  canoes  athwart 
your  hawfe,  and  cut  the  cable.  Captain  Cum- 
MiNs  at  Whidah  they  ftranded  in  1734. 


They  again  are  often  diffident  of  coming 
nigh  us,  and  will  play  for  hours  together  in  their 
canoes  about  the  fliip,  before  they  dare  venture. 
In  this  windward  part,  I  have  before  obferved,  they 
have  a  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  dropping  with  their 
finger  a  drop  of  fea-water  into  their  eye,  which 
they  are  pleafed  when  anfwered  in,  and  pafles  for 
an  engagement  of  peace  and  fecurity,  and 
yet,  after  all  this  ceremony,  they  will  Ibme- 
times  return  to  fiiore  i  if  hardy  enough  to  come 
on  board,  they  appear  all  the  time  ftiy  and 
frightened,  and  from  the  leaft  appearance  of  a 
panyarr,  jump  all  over-board.  Downwards  to 
Baflfam,  Affinee,  Jaquelahou,  Cape  le  Hou,  Ja- 
que  a  Jaques,  Cape  Apollonia,  and  Three  Points, 
or  where  they  have  poffibly  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  Englifti  fadlories,  there  is  a  better  under- 
ftanding  and  fecurity  :  Thefe  are  places  that  fell  off 
a  number  of  flaves,  managed,  however,  wholly 
on  board  the  ftiips  who  anchor  before  the  town, 
hoift  their  enfign,  and  fire  a  gun  ;  or  when  the 
natives  feem  timorous,  do  it  by  their  boats  coaft- 
ing  along  the  beach,  and  pay  at  fome  of  them  a 
fmall  duty  to  the  chief  cabiceers. 

When  a  fliip  has  gathered  up  all  this  trade,  fhe 
makes  up  the  deficiency  of  her  freight  at  Anama- 
boo,  three  leagues  below  Cape  Corfo,  where 
they  conftantly  flop,  and  are  lometimes  two  or 
three  months  in  finifliing.  It  is  a  place  of  very 
confiderable  trade  in  itfelf ;  and  befides,  the  com¬ 
pany  have  a  houfe  and  fadtor,  keeping  always  a 
number  of  flaves  againft  thofe  demands  of  the  in¬ 
terlopers,  who  they  are  fenfible  want  difpatch, 
and  therefore  make  them  pay  a  higher  price  for  it 
than  any  where  on  the  whole  coaft,  felling  at  fix 
ounces  and  a  half  a  Have  ( in  exchange  for  goods ) 
tho’  the  poor  creatures  look  as  meagre  and  thin 
as  their  writers. 

Giving  way  to  the  ridiculous  humours  and 
geftures  of  the  trading  negroe,  is  no  fmall  arti¬ 
fice  for  fuccefs.  If  you  look  ftrange,  and  are  nig¬ 
gardly  of  your  drams,  you  frighten  him  ;  Sambo 
is  gone  ;  he  never  cares  to  treat  with  dry  lips  ; 
and  as  the  cxpence  is  in  Englifli  fpirits  of  two 
fhillings  a  gallon,  brought  partly  for  that  purpofe, 
the  good  humour  it  brings  them  into,  is  found 
difeounted  in  the  fale  of  goods. 

A  fifth  article  is,  the  wholefome  vidualling 
and  management  of  flaves  on  board. 

The  common,  cheapeft,  and  moft  commo¬ 
dious  diet  is  with  vegetables,  horfe- beans,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  and  farine,  or  flouer,  the  former 
fhips  bring  with  them  out  of  England  j  rice  they 
meet  to  windward  about  Sefthos ;  Indian  corn  at 
Momford,  Anamaboo,  &c.  and  further  fupplies  of 
them,  or  farine,  at  the  iflands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
Prince’s,  mafters  governing  themfelves  in  pur- 
chaiing,  according  to  the  courfe  they  defign  to 
fleer. 

This  food  is  accounted  more  falutary  to  flaves, 
and  nearer  to  their  accuftomed  way  of  feeding, 
than  fait  flefh.  One  or  other  is  boiled  on  board 
at  conftant  times  twice  a  day  into  a  dab-a-dab 
(  fometimes  with  meat  in  it)  and  have  an  over- 
feer,  with  a  cat-of-nine-tails,  to  force  it  upon 
thofe  that  are  fullen  and  refufe. 

When  there  was  that  great  trade  for  flaves  at 
Whidah,  the  commanders,  with  their  furgeons, 
always  attended  on  fhore,  where  they  purchafed 
them,  in  what  they  called  a  fair  and  open  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  mates  kept  on  board,  receiving  from  time 
to  time  their  mailer’s  diredlions,  as  to  the  goods 
5  wanted. 
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wanted,  and  to  prepare  the  fliip  for  the  reception 
and  fecLirity  of  the  flaves  fenc  him  *,  where  this 
is  a  rule  always  obferved,  to  keep  the  males  apart 
from  die  women  and  children,  to  hand-cuff  the 
former ;  Brifloj  fhips  triple  fuch  as  arc  fturdy  with 
chains  round  their  necks  ;  and  to  keep  your  own 
men  fober,  and  on  a  barricado’d  quarter-deck  ; 
tho’  the  natural  cowardice  of  thefe  creatures,  and 
no  other  profpedl  upon  rifing,  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  fame  rogues  that  fold  them,  very 
much  leffcns  the  danger :  Neverthelefs,  it  is  ad- 
vifeable  at  all  times  to  have  a  diligent  watch  on 
their  actions,  yet  (abating  their  fetters)  to  treat 
them  with  all  gcntlenefs  and  civility. 

When  we  are  flaved,  and  out  at  fea,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined  the  negroes  ignorance  ot  na- 
vig;ation,  will  always  be  a  fafeguard  ;  yet,  as 
many  of  them  think  themfelves  bought  to  eat  ; 
and  more,  that  death  will  fend  them  into  their 
own  country,  tliere  has  not  been  wanting  exam- 
amples  of  rifing  and  killing  a  fliip’s  company  di- 
Ifant  from  land,  though  not  fo  often  as  on  the 
coaft  :  But  once  or  twice  is  enough  to  fliew,  a  ma¬ 
iler’s  care  and  diligence  fhould  never  be  over  till 
the  delivery  of  them.  Some  negroes  know  well 
enough,  that  their  preferving  one  white  man  may 
anfwer  dieir  purpofe  in  an  exchange  ;  However, 
generally  fpeaking,  we  allow'  greater  liberty  in  our 
paffage  ;  as  conducive  to  their  health,  we  let 
them  go  at  large  on  the  fhip’s  deck,  from  fun- 
rife  to  fun-fet  i  give  fuch  asdike  it  pipes  and  to¬ 
bacco,  and  clean  and  air  their  dormitories  every 
day. 

Slaves  differ  in  their  goodnefs  ;  thofe  from  the 
Gold  Coall:  are  accounted  beft,  being  cleaneft 
limbed,  and  more  docible  by  our  fettlemcnt  than 
others :  But  then  they  are,  for  that  very  reafon, 
more  prompt  to  revenge,  and  murder  the  inftru- 
ments  of  their  flavery,  and  alfo  apterin  the  means 
to  compafs  it. 

To  windward  they  approach  in  goodnefs,  as  is 
the  diftance  from  the  Gold  Coaft  ;  fo  as  at  Gam¬ 
bia,  or  Sierra  Leon,  to  be  much  better  than  at  any 
of  their  interjacent  places. 

'Lo  leeward  from  thence,  they  alter  gradually 
for  the  worfe  ;  an  Angolan  negroe  is  a  proverb 
lor  worthlcftnefs,  and  they  mend  (if  we  may  fo 
call  it)  in  that  way,  till  you  come  to  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  that  is,  to  the  fouthermoft  extremity  of 
Africa. 

I  have  obferved  how  our  trading  is  managed 
for  flaves,  when  obliged  to  be  carried  on  board 

the  fliip.- - Where  there  are  fatftories  (as  at 

Gambia,  Sierra  Leon,  the  Gold  Coaft,  Whidah, 
Calabar,  Cabenda,  and  Angola)  we  are  more  at 
large  ‘,  they  are  fold  in  open  market  on  fliore,  and 
are  examined  by  us  in  like  manner  as  our  brother 
trade  do  beafts  in  Smithfield  ;  the  contenance  and 
ilature,  a  good  fet  of  teeth,  pliancy  in  their  limbs 
and  joints,  and  being  free  of  venereal  taint,  are 
the  things  infpeefted,  and  governs  our  choice  in 
buying. 

The  bulk  of  them  are  country  people,  ftupid 
as  is  their  diftance  from  the  converfe  of  the  Coaft- 
negroes;  eat  all  day,  if  victuals  is  before  them,  or 
if  not,  let  it  alone  without  complaint  j  part  with¬ 
out  tears  with  their  wives,  children,  and  country, 
and  are  more  afteded  with  pain  than  death  :  yet 
in  this  indocile  ftate,  the, women  retain  a  modefty  *, 
for  though  ftripped  of  that  poor  clout  which  co¬ 
vers  their  privities  (as  I  know  the  Whidahs  gene¬ 
rally  do)  they  will  keep  fquatted  all  day  long  on 
board,  to  hide  them. 
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Whidah  flaves  are  more  fubjedl  to  fmall-pox 
and  fore  eyes ;  other  parts  to  a  fleepy  diftemper^ 
and  to  windward,  exomphaios’s..  There  are  few 
inftances  of  deformity  any  where  ;  even  their  no¬ 
bles  know  nothing  of  chronical  difterppers,  nor 
their  ladies  of  the  vapours.  Their  flattifli  nofes 
are  owing  to  a  continual  grubbing  in  their  infan¬ 
cy  againft  their  mother’s  backs,  being  tied  within 
the  tomee,  whether  upon  travel,  or  bufinefs,  for 
a  year  or  two,  the  time  of  their  fucking. 

Ivory  is  purchafed  in  teeth,  or  fcrevelio’s.  The 
teeth  are  large,  weighing  from  thirty  to  an  hun¬ 
dred  weight,  and  worth  double  the  other  at  home  ; 
thefe  felling  for  ten  or  twelve  pound,  when  the 
other  do  not  for  above  five  pound  a  hundred. 

The  fcrevelio’s  are  fmall,  from  fifteen  down  to 
four  pound  weight ;  among  thefe  laft  are  fold  us 
to  windward,  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  or 
fea-horfe,  catched  in  the  rivers  Nunes  and  Gam¬ 
bia,  about  fixteen  inches  long,  a  white  ivory,  but 
fo  brittle,  as  not  to  be  eafily  worked. 

The  rule  upon  the  coaft  is,  that  when  four  will 
weigh  an  hundred  weight,  they  fhall  be  all  ac¬ 
counted  teeth,  and  paid  for  as  fuch,  though  one  or 
two  of  them  be  never  fo  fmall ;  for  the  more  teeth 
increafe  in  their  weight,  the  better  the  ivory,  and 
makes  amends  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  other. 

At  Gambia  the  points  of  them  are  often  found 
broken,  from  the  elephants  grubbing  againft  rocky 
ground  :  At  other  times  you  fee  them  flawed,  or 
they  are  light  in  proportion  to  their  bignefs  j  cir- 
cumftances  to  abate  their  value. 

I  have  been  often  ruminating  how  the  trading 
Negroes  come  by  thefe  elephants  teeth,  and  find 
they  exchange  our  European  commodities  with 
the  inland  natives  for  them  ;  but  whether  they 
again  fhoot  the  elephants,  or  find  their  teeth  in 
travelling  through  the  woods  and  defarts,  is  un¬ 
certain.  Their  rivers  and  canoes,  indeed,  help  to 
extend  their  knowledge  a  vaft  way  through  the 
country  ;  and  there  are  fome  accounts  that  tell  us, 
the  negroes  fituated  upon  thefe  rivers  (like  the 
Americans)  make  excurfions,  or  voyages,  for  a 
month  or  two  from  their  habitations. 

Mr.  Plunk  ET,  of  Sierra  Leon,  and  others,  of 
above  twenty  years  experience  in  thofe  parts,  have 
informed  me,  that  elephants  move  and  change 
their  pafture  in  very  large  herds  *,  that  they  have 
feen  droves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  of  a 
thoufand  and  fifteen  hundred  together  ;  that  they 
are  bold,  forage  lefs  than  horfes,  and  look  out 
much  better :  From  the  circumftance  of  number, 
and  boldnefs  of  their  march  (faid  to  be  in  aline) 
they  feem  fecured  from  any  attacks  of  the 
timorous  natives,  who  muft  come  very  near,  or 
their  fkin  is  impenetrable  by  fire-arms.  Befides, 
ivory  was  the  trade  of  Guinea  before  the  ufe  of 
them  :  To  which  I  may  add,  the  weighty  teeth 
come  to  fale  in  lefs  number  than  the  fcrevelio’s, 
altogether  perfuading  me  they  are  not  ftiot,  but 
that  the  larger  fize  are  teeth  of  elephants  which 
have  died  naturally,  and  which  being  grown  to 
their  utmoft  perfeflion  and  folidity,  withftand  a 
very  confiderable  elapfc  of  time,  without  decay  or 
mouldering  *,  and  that  the  fcrevelio’s  are  probably 
fuch  as  are  fhed  when  young,  or  as  bucks  do  their 
horns,  which  the  natives,  by  praftice,  know 
where  to  look  for. 

Gold  is  either  fetifli,  in  lumps,  or  in  duft.  The 
fetifli  gold  is  that  which  the  negroes  caft  into  va¬ 
rious  lhapes,  and  wear  ornaments  to  their  ears, 
arms,  and  legs,  but  chiefly  at  their  head,  entangled 
very  dexteroufly  in  their  woolly  hair  *,  it  is  fo 
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called  from  Idme  fLiperftItion  (  we  do  not  well 
underftand)  in  the  form,  or  in  their  application, 
and  commonly  mixed  with  fome  bafer  metal,  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  touch-ftone  and  ikill  of  the 
buyer  you  employ. 

The  lump  or  rock-gold,  is  in  pieces  of  different 
weights,  pretended  to  be  brought  out  of  mines. 

I  faw  one  of  thefe,  which  Mr.  Phips  had  at 
Cape  Corfo,  weighing  thirty  ounces  they  are 
always  fufpefted  to  be  artificial,  and  by  the  cun¬ 
ning  fellows  in  trade  call  fo,  to  hide  fome  bafer 
mixture  of  filver,  copper,  or  brafs  ;  wherefore 
it  is  not  fafe  trufting  to  the  antique  dirty  look,  but 
to  cut  or  run  it  for  fatisfadion. 

Dufl-gold  is  the  common  traffick;  the  befl 
comes  hither  from  the  neighbouring  inland  king¬ 
doms  of  Dinkira,  Akim,  and  Arcana,  and  is  got 
(we  are  told)  out  of  the  river  fands. 

Mailers  of  fhips  cuflomarily  hire  a  native  at  fo 
much  per  month,  for  this  part  of  the  trade  he 
has  a  quicker  fight  at  knowing,  and  by  praftice 
readier  at  feparating  the  droffy  and  falfe  gold,  with 
which  the  true  has  ever  fome  mixture,  to  im- 
pofe  on  unflcilfiil  people.  This  impure  fluff  is 
called  crackra,  a  pin  or  brafs  duft,  current  upon 
the  gold  coafl  among  themfelves,  but  is  a  grofs 
cheat  in  traffick  ;  fome  of  it  is  very  bad. 

Captain  Snel grave  makes  the  following 
obfervations  on  the  Guinea  trade  :  He  fays,  as 
foon  as  the  natives  perceive  a  fhip  on  their  coafl, 
they  make  a  fmoke  on  the  fea-fhore,  as  a  fignal 
for  the  fhip  to  come  to  an  anchor,  that  they 
may  come  and  trade  with  the  people  aboard. 
As  foon  as  we  are  at  an  anchor,  they  come  to 
us  in  fmall  boats,  called  canoes,  being  made  of 
a  fingle  tree,  and  bring  their  commodities  with 
them. 

Along  the  greatefl  part  of  this  coafl,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  been  cautious  of  venturing  on  fhore 
amongfl  the  natives,  they  being  very  barbarous 
and  uncivilized. 

However,  the  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coafl 
has  been  exceedingly  improved  within  thefe 
twenty  years  pafl.  It  confifls  in  negroes,  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  and  other  commodities,  which  the 
natives  freely  bring  on  board  our  fhips,  except 
when  any  affront  has  been  offered  them  *,  which, 
to  the  great  fcandal  both  of  Englifh  and  French, 
has  too  often  been  done  namely,  by  their  for¬ 
cibly  carrying  away  the  traders  under  fome 
flight  pretence  of  having  received  an  injury  from 
them.  And  this  has  put  a  flop  to  the  trade  of 
the  particular  place  where  it  has  happened  for  a 
long  time,  and  innocent  people,  who  have  come 
there,  to  trade  in  fmall  veffels,  have  fuffered  for 
their  countrymen’s  villany  ;  feveral,  in  my  time, 
having  been  furprized  by  the  natives,  and  the 
people  deflroyed  out  of  revenge. 

On  the  gold  coafl,  the  firfl  and  moll  wefler- 
ly  European  fettlement,  was  the  fort  of  Fre- 
dcrickfburgh,  belonging  to  the  Brandenburghers, 
or  Pruffians  •,  who,  by  ficknefs,  or  the  frequent 
mutinies  of  the  garrifon,  being  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  it,  the  negroes  took  poireffion  of  it,  and 
the-  Dutch  attempted  to  recover  it  from  them, 
under  pretence  they  had  purchafed  the  fort  of 
the  Brandenburghers.  The  Dutch  lofl  forty 
men  in  the  attack,  and  were  bravely  beaten  off 
by  the  black  governor,  who  now  reigns  lord  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  demanding  a  duty  from 
all  fliips  that  touch  here.  He  was  formerly  a 
fervant  to  the  Brandenburghers  *,  and  where  the 
Europeans  acknowledge  ins  authority,  he  treats 
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them  with  great  humanity.  The  Dutch  have 
ten  or  twelve  forts  and  factories  upon  this  coafl, 
and  the  Englifh  as  many.  The  chief  of  tiie 
Dutch  forts  is  that  of  d’Elmina,  fo  named  by 
the  Portuguefe,  who  eredled  it,  from  the  gold, 
mines  they  fuppofed  to  be.  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  it. 

This  is  the  largefl,  and  befl  fortified  fettle¬ 
ment  upon  the  gold  coafl ;  and  two  or  three. 

Ie.agues  to  the  eaflward.  of  it  hands  the  principal 
Englifli  fort  of  Cape-Coafl-Caflle,  which  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  defended  by  four  baflions, 
flrong  enough  to  refill  the  attacks  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  tho’  it  would  make  but  a  mean  figure  in 
Flanders. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dull  hazy  weather 
on  this  coafl  *,  their  rainy  feafon  begins  in  April 
or  May,  and  continues  to  September  i  and,  as 
mofl  of  our  fadlories  lie  on  the  fea  coafl,  from 
whence  there  afeends  flinking  fogs,  the  coafl  is 
very  unhealthful.  The  pleafantefl  and  mofl 
healthful  feafon  is,  when  the  fun  is  at  the  greatefl 
diflance  from  them.  The  moft  violent  ftorms 
and  tornadoes  happen  during  the  rainy  feafon, 
ufually  in  July  or  Augufl,  when  no  fliips  can 
live  upon  the  coafl  *,  and  it  is  very  difficult  go¬ 
ing  on  fhore,  at  all  times  there  runs  fo  great  a 
furf.  The  country  forms  an  agreeable  landfkip 
from  the  fea,  confifling  of  hills  and  valleys, 
woods,  and  champaign  fields,  and  is  tolerably 
fruitfi.il,  where  it  is  cultivated. 

As  the  negroe  traders  bring  their  gold  from 
diflant  places,  fo  they  do  the  flaves  they  fur- 
nifh  us  with ;  and  having  agreed  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  merchants  for  the  price  of  them,  and 
the  price  of  the  goods  they  are  to  take  in  ex¬ 
change,  a  fhip  is  foon  difpatched,  if  they  deal 
fairly  j  but,  if  a  merchant  delivers  his  goods 
before  he  has  his  flaves,  they  will  fometimes 
make  him  wait  a  great  while,  and,  perhaps, 
put  hard  conditions  upon  him.  It  is  computed 
by  late  travellers,  that  there  are  annually  export¬ 
ed  from  the  whole  coafl  of  Guinea  feventy  thou- 
fand  flaves,  and  upwards,  by  the  Englfffi,  Dutch, 

French,  and  Portuguefe  j  but  the  country  where 
the  greatefl  number  of  flaves  w'ere  purchafed, 
till  very  lately,  was  the  kingdom  of  Whidah, 
or  Fidah,  for  that  reafon  ufually  called  the  Slave 
Coafl. 

Captain  Snelgrave  gives  the  following  rdation 
of  }he  conquejl  of  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  hy  the 
King  of  Dahome. 

Sabee,  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  The  con- 
Whidah,  is  fituated  about  feven  miles  from  the 
fea-fide.  In  this  town  the  king  allowed  the 
Europeans  convenient  houfe§  for  their  faftories,  Whidah. 
and  by  him  we  were  protedled  in  our  perfons 
and  goods,  and  when  pur  bufinefs  was  finiffied, 
were  permitted  to  go  away  in  fafety.  The 
road  where  ffiips  anchored,  was  a  free  port  for 
all  European  nations  trading  to  thofe  parts  for 
negroes.  And  this  trade  was  fo  very  confider- 
able,  that  it  is  computed,  while  it  was  in  a  flou- 
rifhing  flate,  there  were  above  twenty  thoiifajad 
negroes  yearly  exported  from  thence,  and  the 
neighbouring  places,  by  the  Englifh,  French, 

Dutch  and  Portuguefe. 

The  land  was  well  flocked  with  people,  the 
whole  country  appeared  full  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  j  and  being  a  very  rich  foil,  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  inhabitants,  it  Ippked  like  a  gar- 
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den.  Trade  having  flouriflied  for  a  long  time,  had 
greatly  enriched  the  people,  which,  with  the 
fertility  of  their  country,  had  unhappily  made 
them  fo-  proud,  effeminate,  and  luxurious,  that 
tho’  they  could  have  brought  at  leaft  one  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men  into  the  field,  yet  fo  great 
were  their  fears,  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
their  principal  city  by  two  hundred  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  at  laft  loft  their  whole  country  to  a 
nation  they  formerly  contemned. 

The  King  of  Dahome,  a  far  inland  prince, 
who  for  fome  years  paft  had  rendered  himfelf 
famous  by  many  viftories  gained  over  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  fent  an  ambaffador  to  the  King  of  Whi- 
dah,  requefting  to  have  an  open  traffick  to  the 
fea-fide,  and  offering  to  pay  him  hrs  ufual  cuf- 
toms  on  negroes  exported,  which  being  refu- 
fed,  he  refented  the  affront,  and  invaded  the 
moft  northern  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Whi- 
dah,  of  which  a  great  lord,  named  Appragah, 
was  hereditary  governor,  who  forthwith  fent  to 
the  King  for  his  affiftance  :  but  thro*  the  intereft 
of  his  enemies  at  court,  who  wifhed  his  deftruc- 
tion,  he  was  refufed  •,  fo  having  made  a  little  re- 
fiftance,  he  fubmitted  to  the  King  of  Dahome, 
who  received  him  very  kindly. 

The  conqueft  of  Appragah  gave  the  King 
an  eafy  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  halt  there  by  a  river,  which 
was  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
principal  town  of  the  Whidahs,  called  Sabee, 
the  refidence  of  their  King.  Here  the  King  of 
Dahome  encamped  for  fome  time,  not  imagining 
he  could  have  found  fo  eafy  a  paffage  and  con¬ 
queft  as  he  met  with  afterwards.  For  the  pa6 
of  the  river  was  of  that  nature,  it  might  have 
been  defended  againft  his  whole  army  by  five 
hundred  refolute  men  ;  but  inftead  of  guarding 
it,  thefe  cowardly  luxurious  people,  thinking  the 
fame  of  their  numbers  llifficient  to  deter  the  Da- 
homes  from  attempting  it,  kept  no  fet  guard. 
They  only  went  every  morning  and  evening  to 
the  river  fide  to  make  fetiche,  as  they  call  it ; 
that  is,  to  offer  facrifice  to  their  principal  God, 
which  was  a  particular  harmlefs  fnake  they  adored, 
and  prayed  to  on  this  occafion,  to  keep  their  ene¬ 
mies  from  coming  over  the  river. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King  of  Dahome  fent 
to  the  Europeans,  then  refiding  at  Whidah,  to 
affure  them,  if  they  ftood  neuter,  and  were  not 
found  in  arms,  they  fliould  receive  no  damage  in 
their  perfons  or  goods,  in  cafe  he  proved  con¬ 
queror  ',  and  he  would  cafe  their  trade,  and  re¬ 
move  divers  impofitions  laid  on  it  by  the  King  of 
Whidah  :  on  the  contrary,  if  they  appeared 
againft  him,  they  muft  expe<ft  his  refentment. 
They  would  gladly  have  retired  from  Sabee  to 
two  mud-walled  forts,  belonging  to  the  Englifli 
and  French  African  companies,  which  are  with¬ 
in  three  miles  of  the  fea-fide  but  finding  it 
would  have  been  refented  by  the  King  of  Whi¬ 
dah,  as  a  difeouragement  to  his  people,  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  town,  never  fuf- 
pedting  the  inhabitants  would  have  ran  away  in 
that  cowardly  manner  they  did,  or  that  they 
Ihould  lhare  the  fate  of  war  with  them. 

The  pafs  of  the  river  being  left  wholly  to  the 
care  of  the  fnakes,  whom  the  enemy  little  feared, 
and  they  having  obferved  for  feveral  days,  that 
the  Whidahs  kept  no  fet  guard  there,  it  encou¬ 
raged  the  King  of  Dahome’s  general  to  fend  two 
hundred  of  his  foldiers  to  ford  the  river  j  which 
having  done  without  oppofition,  and  being  bold 


fellows,  they  marched  towards  the  towh  of  Sa¬ 
bee,  founding  their  mufical  inftruments.  This 
was  about  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,’  and 
the  outguards  of  the  town  were  almoft  all  afleep  j' 
but  being  roufed  by  the  noife  of  the  enemies 
mufick  and  fliouts,  they  fled  into  the  to^vn,  re¬ 
porting,  that  all  the  Dahome  army  was  got 
over  the  river  *,  which  foon  reaching  the  King’s 
ear,  he  immediately  fled  with  all  his  people, 
making  no  rcfiftance.  I  was  informed  by  the 
white  people  then  in  the  Englifli  and  French 
forts,  that  about  five  o*clock  the  fame  after¬ 
noon,  they  faw  fuch  numbers  of  people  flying 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  fea- 
fide,  that  it  was  very  furprizing :  for  the  fields 
were  covered  with  them  many  miles  round, 
and  their  black  colour  made  them  the  more 
confpicuous  in  a  clear  fun-fhiny  day,  on  a  fine 
fiat  champaign  country.  The  King,  with  a 
great  number  of  his  fubjefts  fled  to  an  ifland  on 
the  fea-coaft,  which  was  parted  from  the  main 
land  by  a  river,  having  ferried  over  in  canoes ; 
but  a  great  many,  that  could  not  have  the  fame 
benefit,  being  hurried  on  by  their  fears,  were 
drowned  in  the  rivers,  in  attempting  to  fwim  to 
the  iflands  lying  near  Popoe,  which  was  the 
next  neighbouring  country  to  their  own,  on 
the  fea-coaft  to  the  weftward,"  and  where 
they  might  have  been  fecure  from  their  ene¬ 
mies,  had  they  efcaped.  Moreover,  many  thou- 
fands  of  thefe  poor  people,  that  flieltered  them- 
felves  up  and  down  the  country  among  the 
buflies,  periflied  afterwards  by  fword  and  fa¬ 
mine. 

But  to  return  to  the  Dahome  foldiers :  when 
they  firft  came  to  Sabee,  it  feems  they  marched 
direftly  to  the  King’s  court,  where  not  finding 
him,  they  fet  it  on  fire,  and  then  fent  their  ge¬ 
neral  word  what  had  happened,  who  brought 
the  whole  army  over  the  river  that  evening. 
He  was  in  fuch  a  furprize  at  his  good  fortune, 
that  he  could  hardly  believe  what  he  faw ;  and 
the  white  gentlemen  were  as  much  amazed  to 
fee  the  great  cowardice  of  thefe  people,  who  had 
vapoured  fo  highly,  and  as  ignominioufly  quit¬ 
ted  the  town,  without  oppofing  their  enemies  in 
the  leaft,  leaving  them  intirely  in  the  power  of 
the  conquerors,  with  all  their  own  riches.  The 
day  after  the  taking  the  town  of  Sabee,  the  white 
men  taken  prifoners  were  fent  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  King  of  Dahome,  who  then  lay 
encamped  with  another  army  about  forty  miles 
off,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ardra  ;  fome  hammocks 
being  provided  for  the  principal  white  people, 
which  is  the  ufual  way  of  travelling  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  gentlemen,  either  white  or  black. 

Some  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  King 
of  Dahome’s  camp,  the  Europeans  were  fet  at 
liberty,  and  fuffered  to  return  to  the  Englifli 
and  French  forts,  the  principal  gentlemen  being 
prefented  with  flaves ;  and  the  King.affured 
them,  as  foon  as  his  affairs  were  fettled  he  fliould 
encourage  trade,  and  have  a  particular  regard  to 
their  interefts. 

Snelgrave  relates,  that  he  arrived  at 
Whidah  in  the  latter  end  of  March  1726-7,  a- 
bout  three  Weeks  after  this  conqueft,  and  found 
that  fine  country,  lately  exceeding  populous, 
now  deftroyed  by  fire  and  fword  5  that  the 
daughter  of  the  inhabitants  was  a  moft  moving 
fpedacle,  their  fields  being  in  a  manner  covered 
with  their  carcaffes. 
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From  the  road  of  Whidah,  Snelgrave 
failed  to  Jaqueen,  a  port  about  feven  leagues  to 
the  eaftward  of  it  *,  this  people  having  fubmitted 
to  the  King  of  Dahome,  and  then  under  his 
protection. 

The  King  of  Dahome  hearing  of  captain 
Snelg rave’s  arrival  on  the  cbaft,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  trade,  invited  him  to  his  camp,  which 
then  lay  about  forty  miles  up  the  country,  whi¬ 
ther  the  captain  went,  being  furniflied  with  hor- 
fes,  hammocks,  fervants,  and  all  manner  of  ac¬ 
commodations  for  his  journey.  The  day  after, 
his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  had  an  audience  of 
his  negroe  Majefty,  of  which  the  caiptain  gives! 
the  following  account,  (viz.) 

The  King  was  in  a  large  court  pallifadoed 
round,  fitting  (contrary  to  the  cuflom  of  the 
country)  on  a  fine  gilt  chair,  which  he  had  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  King  of  Whidah.  There  was  held 
over  his  head,  by  women,  three  large  umbrel¬ 
la’s,  to  lliade  him  from  the  fun ;  and  four  other 
women  ftood  behind  the  chair  of  ftate  with  fu- 
zees  on  their  Ihoulders.  I  obferved  the  women 
were  finely  drelTed  from  the  middle  downward 
(the  cuftom  of  the  country  being  not  to  cover 
the  body  upward  of  either  fex  :)  moreover,  they 
had  on  their  arms  many  large  manelloes  or 
rings  of  gold  of  great  value  ;  and  round  their 
necks,  and  in  their  hair,  abundance  of  their 
country  jewels,  which  are  a  fort  of  beads  of  di¬ 
vers  colours,  brought  from  a  far  inland  country, 
where  they  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
fame  efteem  with  the  negroes  as  diamonds  among 
the  Europeans. 

The  King  had  a  gown  on  flowered  with 
gold,  which  reached  as  low  as  his  ancles,  an 
European  embroidered  hat  on  his  head,  with  fan- 
dais  on  his  feet.  We  being  brought  within  ten 
yards  of  the  chair  of  ftate,  were  defired  to  ftand 
ftill ;  the  King  then  ordered  the  linguift  to  bid 
us  welcome  ;  on  which  we  paid  his  Majefty  the 
refpedl  of  our  hats,  bowing  our  heads  at  the 
fame  time  very  low,  as  the  interpreter  direfted 
us.  Thqn  I  ordered  the  linguift  to  acquaint  the 
King,  “  That  on  his  Majefty ’s  fending  to  de- 
“  fire  me  to  come  up  to  his  camp,  I  forthwith 
“  refolved  on  the  journey,  that  I  might  have 
“  the  pleafure  of  feeing  fo  great  and  good  a 
“  King  as  I  heard  he  was,  relying  entirely  on 
“  the  promifes  his  meflenger  had  made  me  in 
“  his  Majefty’s  name.  ”  The  King  feemed 
well  pleafed  with  what  I  faid,  and  aflured  us  of 
his  protection  and  kind  ufage.  Then  chairs  be¬ 
ing  brought,  wc  were  defired  to  fit  down,  and 
the  King  drank  our  health,  and  then  liquor  be¬ 
ing  brought  us  by  his  order,  we  drank  his  Ma- 
jetty’s.  After  this,  the  interpreter  told  us,  “  It 
“  was  the  King’s  defire  we  ftiould  ftay  fome 
“  time  with  him,  to  fee  the  method  of  paying 
“  the  foldiers  for  captives  taken  in  war,  and  the 
“  heads  of  the  flain.  ” 

,  It  fo  happened,  that  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
we  came  into  the  camp,  there  were  brought  a- 
bove  eighteen  hundred  captives,  from  a  country 
called  Tuffb,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  days  journey. 

The  king  at  the  time  we  were  prefent  order¬ 
ed  the  captives  of  Tuffb  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  he  chofe 
himfelf  a  great  number  out  of  them  to  be  fa- 
crificed  to  his  Fetiche,  or  guardian  angel ;  the 
others  being  kept  for  flaves  for  his  own  ufe,  or 
to  be  fold  to  the  Europeans.  There  were  proper 
officers  who  received  the  captives  from  the  fol- 
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diers  hands,  and  paid  them  the  value  of  twenty 
fhillings  fterling  for  every  man,  in  cowries  (which 
is  a  fliell  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  car¬ 
ried  in  large  quantities  to  Whidah  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  being  the  current  money  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  far  and  near)  and  ten  fhillings 
for  a  woman,  boy,  or  girl.  There  were  likewife 
brought  by  the  foldiers  fome  thoufands  of  dead 
people’s  heads  into  the  court ;  every  foldier,  as  he 
has  fuccefs,  bringing  in  his  hand  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  heads  hanging  in  a  firing  ;  and  as  the 
proper  officers  received  them,  they  paid  the  foldi¬ 
ers  five  fhillings  for  each  head:  Then  feveral  peo¬ 
ple  carried  them  away  in  order  to  be  thrown  on  a 
great  heap  of  other  heads  that  lay  near  the  camp, 
the  linguift  telling  us  his  Majefty  defigns  to  build  a 
monument  with  them,  and  the  heads  of  other 
enemies  formerly  conquered  and  killed. 

Snelgrave  afterwards  went  to  fee  the  man¬ 
lier  of  facrificing  their  enemies.  Our  guard,  fays' 
he,  made  way  for  us  through  the  crowd,'  till  we 
came  near  four  fmall  ftages,  which  were  ercifted 
five  feet  from  the  ground;  we  ftood  clofe  to  them, 
and  obferved  the  ceremony,  Tfvhich  was  performed 
in  the  following  manner  : 

The  firft  vidim  we  faw  was  brought  to  the  fide 
of  the  ftage  ;  it  was  a  comely  old  man,  between 
fifty  and  fixty  years  of  age ;  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  him,  and  in  his  behaviour  he  fhewed  a 
brave  and  undaunted  mind,  nothing  like  fear  ap¬ 
pearing  in  him.  As  he  ftood  upright  by  the  ftage, 
a  feticheer,  or  prieft,  laid  his  hand  on  his  head, 
faying  fome  words  of  confecration,  which  lafted 
about  two  minutes :  Then  he  gave  the  fign  of  ex¬ 
ecution  to  a  man  that  ftood  behind  the  vidtim, 
who,  with  a  broad  fword,  immediately  ftruckhim 
on  the  neck  with  fuch  force,  that  the  head  was 
fevered  at  one  blow  from  the  body  ;  whereupon 
the  rabble  gave  a  great  fhout.  The  head  was  caft 
on  the  ftage,  and  the  body,  after  having  lain  a 
little  while  on  the  ground,  that  the  blood  might 
drain  from  it,  was  carried  away  by  flaves,  and 
thrown  into  a  place  adjoining  to  the  camp.  The 
linguift  told  us,  the  head  of  the  vidtim  was  for 
the  King,  the  blood  for  the  Fetiche,  or  God,  and 
the  body  for  the  common  people.  We  faw  many 
other  perfons  facrificed  in  this  lamentable  manner, 
and  obferved,  that  the  men  went  to  the  fide  of 
the  ftages  bold  and  unconcerned ;  but  the  cries  of 
the  poor  women  and  children  were  very  moving. 

I  told  an  officer,  “  I  wondered  they  fhould  fa- 
“  crifice  fo  many  people,  of  whom  they  might 
“  otherwife  make  good  advantage  by  felling 
“  them.”  He  replied,  “  It  had  ever  been  the  cuf- 
“  tom  of  their  nation,  after  any  conqueft,  to  of- 
“  fer  to  their  God  a  certain  number  of  captives, 

which  were  always  chofe  out  from  among  the 
“  prifoners  by  the  king  himfelf ;  for  they  firmly 
“  believed,  fhould  this  be  omitted,  no  more  fuc- 
“  cefs  would  attend  them  :  And  he  argued  for  the 
“  neceflity  and  ufefulnefs  of  their  doing  it,  from 
“  the  large  conqueftsthey  had  made  within  a  few 
“  years,  without  any  defeat.”  Then  I  afked 
him,  “  Why  fo  many  old  men  were  facrificed  in 
“  particular.*’  He  anfwered,  “  It  was  beft  to  put 
“  them  to  death ;  for  being  grown  wife  by  theit 
“  age  and  long  experience,  if  they  were  preferv- 
“  ed,  they  would  be  ever  plotting  againft  their 
“  mafters,  and  fo  difturb  their  country ;  for  they 
“  never  would  be  eafy  under  flavery,  having  been 
“  the  chief  men  in  their  own  land  ;  moreover,  if 
“  they  fhould  be  fpared,  no  European  would  buy 
“  them  on  account  of  their  age.”  I  then  obferved 
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to  him,  “  That  I  had  feen  feveral  handfome 
“  young  people  facrificed,  whom  I  was  fure  the 
“  Europeans  would  gladly  have  bought.’*  He 
replied,  “  They  were  defigned  to  attend  in  the 
“  other  world  the  King’s  wives,  whom  the  Tuf- 
“  foes,  their  countrymen,  had  flain.” 

In  the  evening  we  paffed  by  the  place  where 
the  facrificed  bodies  were  thrown ;  there  were  two 
great  heaps  of  them,  confifting  of  four  hundred 
perfons  who  had  been  chofen  out  by  the  king  that 
very  morning. 

He  adds,  That  a  black  prince  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  king’s  camp,  informed  him  af¬ 
terwards,  that  the  facrificed  bodies  had  been  taken 
away  in  the  ni^ht  by  the  common  people,  who 
had  boiled  and  feafted  on  them  as  holy  food.  This 
ftory  induced  us,  fays  Snelgrave,  to  fend  for 
our  linguift,  and  take  a  walk  to  the  place  where 
we  had  feen  the  carcafes  the  evening  before,  and, 
to  our  great  furprize,  we  found  they  were  all  gone 
thereupon  afldng  the  interpreter  what  was  become 
of  them,  he  replied  fmiling,  “  The  vultures  had 
“  eaten  them  up.”  I  told  him,  “  that  was  very 
“  extraordinary  indeed,  to  fwallow  bones  and  all 
there  being  nothing  remaining  on  the  place  but  a 
great  quantity  of  blood ;  fo  he  confeffed  the  feti- 
cheers,  or  priefts,  had  divided  the  carcaffes  among 
the  people,  who  had  eat  them  in  the  manner  they 
had  been  told.  And  though  no  doubt  this  will 
appear  incredible  to  many,  fays  Snelgrave  ; 
yet  I  defire  they  will  only  make  this  one  refleiffion. 
That  thofe  who  could  be  fo  cruel  as  to  facrifice 
their  fellow  creatures,  might  probably  carry  their 
barbarity  a  degree  farther. 

However,  as  I  relate  nothing  for  matter  of 
faft,  fays  he,  but  what  I  was  an  eye-withels  to  ;  fo 
I  lhall  leave,  the  reader  to  give  what  credit  he 
pleafes  thereto  :  But  as  a  farther  confirmation  of 
their  being  canibals,  I  fhall  relate  what  I  afterwards 
learned  from  one  Mr.  Robert  Moo'r,  who  was 
a  perfon  of  great  integrity,  and  at  that  tirrie  fur- 
geon  of  the  Italian  galley.  This  Ihipcame  to  Whi- 
dah  whilft  I  was  at  Jaqueen,  and  captain  John 
Dagge,  the  commander,  being  indilpofed,  fent 
Moor  to  the  king  of  Dahome’s  carhp,  with 
prcfents  for  his  majefty.  There  he  faw  very  ftrange 
things,  elpecially  human  flelh  fold  publickly  in 
the  great  market-place.  As  I  was  not  in  the 
market  during  that  time  I  was  in  the  camp,  I  faw 
no  fuch  thing  •,  but  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  I  Ibould 
have  feen  the  fame,  had  I  gone  into  that  place,  for 
there  were  many  old  and  maimed  captures  brought 
from  Tuffo  (befides  thofe  facrificed)  which  no 
Europeans  would  have  bought. 

In  the  charafter  Snelgrave  gives  us  of  the 
king  of  Dahome,  he  fays,  I  had  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  of  taking  an  exaft  view  of  him.  He  was 
middle-fized  and  full-bodied,  and,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  about  forty-five  years  old;  his  face  was 
pitted  with  the  fmall-pox ;  neverthelefs,  there  was 
Ibmething  in  his  countenance  very  taking,  and 
withal  majeftick.  Upon  the  whole,  I  found  him 
to  be  the  moft  extraordinary  man  of  his  colour 
that  I  had  ever  converfed  with,  having  feen  no¬ 
thing  in  him  that  appeared  barbarous,  except  the 
facrificing  of  his  enemies,  which  a  Portuguefe 
gentleman  told  me  he  believed  was  done  out  of 
policy  ;  neither  did  he  eat  human  flefii  himfelf. 

He  adds,  that  the  King  promiled  to  fend  him 
flaves  fufficient  to  freight  his  Ihip  down  to  Ja¬ 
queen  ;  and  that  he  would  take  but  half  the  duties 
the  European  merchants  ufed  to  pay,  and  made 
him  a  prefent  of  leveral  flaves,  with  cows,  goats. 


flieep,  and  other  provifions  for  his  journey :  And 
within  two  or  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Ja¬ 
queen,  the  flaves  that  had  been  promifed  him 
Were  fent  thither  ;  but  he  did  not  meet  with  fuch 
good  ufage  However  from  the  Dahome  officers,.  - 
as  he  might  have  expedted  from  the'  promifes  the 
King  had  made  him  :  That  on  the  firfl:  of  July,' 

1727,  he  failed  from  the  road  of  Jaqueen  for  the 
Weft-Indies,  having  fix  hundred  negroes  on 
board. 

He  concludes  with  informing  us,  that  all  the 
country  of  Whidah  was  fo  depopulated  and  ruined- 
by  the  King  of  Dahome,  upon  fome  attempts  the 
Whidahs  made  to-recover  their  liberties,  that  there 
is  no  profpedt  of  trade  reviving  there  for  many 
years. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  the  king-  Remarks 
dom  of  Whidah  by  the  King  of  Dahome,  and®"^^^,^" 
the  lofs  of  the  flave  trade  on  that  coaft ;  I  find  all 
that  have  gone  that  voyage  fince  the  year  1727, 
agree  with  Mr.  Snelgrave  in  the  main,  only 
it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  them  charge  the 
nation  of  the  Dahomes  with  being  canibals,  orde-^ 
vourers  of  their  own  fpecies :  But  himfelf  and 
fome  of  them  give  us  very  fubftantial  reafons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  charge  is  not  well  grounded ;  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr.  Atkins,  who  obferves,  that  the 
people  fuppofed  to  be  canibals,  generally  inhabit 
countries  very  remote,  and  little  known  to  us  ; 
and  that  travellers  who  report  thefe  things,  ufu- 
ally  do  it  upon  hcar-fay,  or  upon  reafons  that  are 
not  conclufive,  and  againft  later  experience. 

That  what  Snelgrave  relates  of  the  King  of 
Dahome’s  putting  to  death  feveral  captives,  facri¬ 
ficing  them  to  his  gods,  or  to  tiie  manes  of  his 
friends,  or  for  fome  political  reafons,  is  very  far 
from  making  good  the  charge. 

And  as  to  that  part  of  the  ftory  where  Snel- 
GRAVE  .fays  he  faw  the  carcaffes  of  hundreds  of 
thofe  prifoners  Who  were  put  to  death,  lying  on 
heaps,  and  that  the  next  day  there  was  nothing  of 
them  to  be  found  ;  and  what  he  relates  of  his  lin^ 
guift,  telling  him  firft  that  the  carcaffes  were  de¬ 
voured  by  vulturefe,  and  then  that  they  were  eaten 
in  the  night-time  by  the  people,  Mr.  Atkins 
anfwers, 

1.  That  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  n 
believe  the  carcaffes  were  buried,  or  that  fome  of 

the  bones  or  offal  would  have  been  feen  about 
the  places  where  they  were  eaten  the  next  day  ; 
and  fuggefts,  that  the  linguift  obferving  his  maf- 
ter  Snelgrave  to  be  very  credulous,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  they  were  eaten,  humoured  him 
in  this  opinion,  and  concurred  with  his  notions  by 
Way  of  compliment. 

2.  That  nothing  is  fo  common  as  for  people  to 
believe  their  enemies,  whom  they  dread,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  know  little  of  them,  to  be  favages, 
or  mohfters  of  men.  And  the  conquering  Da- 
hornes  might  be  fo  far  from  undeceiving  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Whidah  in  this  particular,  as, to  confirm 
them  in  the  frightful  notions  they  had  entertained 
of  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  fubjcdlion. 

3.  SnSLcKave  himfelf  relates,  that  the  King 
of  Dahome  never  eat  human  flefh,  which  is  ve¬ 
ry  ftrange,  if  his  people  did ;  whether  we  fuppofe 
the  prifoners  were  facrificed  to  his  gods,  or  that 
human  flefh  was  fcfteemed  a  fine  difh  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  natural  to  fup¬ 
pofe,  the  prince  would  have  partaken  of  the  ban- 
(^liet  or  facrifice,  with  his  officers  and  people. 

4.  If  thefe  prifoners  were  defigned  to  be  eat, 
one  would  have  thought  they  would  have  made 
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choice  of  the  yotingeft  at;d  fatteff,  as  was  ufual 
where  other  animals  were  intended  for  a  facrifice, 
or  a  feftival :  v/hereas  he  tells  us,  they  took  the 
old,  the  lean,  and  thedecrepid  :  Nor  would  they 
have  thrown  them  on  heaps  in  that  hot  country, 
where  a  carcafe  immediately  putrifies,  but  would 
have  dreffed  and  prepared  the  bodies  for  cookery 
as  they  had  been  killed. 

5.  That  if  human  flefli  was  efteemed  fuch  de¬ 
licious  food  amongft  them,  they  would  not  fell 
their  prifoners  for  flaves ;  neither  would  there 
be  fuch  prodigious  numbers  of  people  to  be 
found  on  thefe  coafts,  if  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  canibals,  and  devoured  thofe  they  made  pri¬ 
foners.  .  . 

.  6.  That  at  Loango,  the  river  Gambia,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Africa,  fiid  to  be  inhabited 
by  canibals  on  the  firft  difcovery,  it  appears  by 
later  voyages,  that  there  are  no  fuch  people 
to  be  found  there, 

7.  That  if  this  praflice  was  taken  up  by  the 
Dahomes,  as  Snelgrave  fuggefts,  to  terrify 
their  enemies,  they  would  not  have  eaten  the  car- 
cafles  in  the  night-time,  and  in  private,  but  in 
the  dayj  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  world. 

Arid  laftly,  as  to  what  Snelgrave  fays  Mr. 
Moor  told  him,  that  he  faw  human  flefh  fold 
by  the  Dahomes  in  the  market,  he  anfwers,  if 
Moor  did  not  mean  human  flefh  fold  alive  into 
flavery,  he  might  miftake  it  for  the  flefh  of  mon¬ 
keys,  which  are  very  large  in  ^this  country,  and 
frequently  eaten  here.  Mr.  Atkins  adds,  that 
he  never  faw  a  flefh-market  of  any  fort,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  tho*  he  had  been  on  Ihore  in 
feveral  places  j  and  that  it  was  ufual  when  a 
beaft  is  killed  there,  to  diffribute  the  quarters 
'  and  joints  immediately  among  their  neighbours,, 
who  do  the  fame  in  return,  becaufe  the  flefh  will 
not  keep. 

But  the  principal  objedbon  is,  that  Snel¬ 
grave  fhould  take  all  this  upon  hear- fay,  when 
he  himfelf  was  upon  the  fpot ;  That  he  fhould  not 
once  vifit  the  market  all  the  time  he  was  in  the 
King  of  Dahome’scamp,  though  he  profelTes  him¬ 
felf  to  be  more  curious  and  inquifitive  than  moft 
travellers  are  :  Perhaps  he  would  not  fay  he  had 
feen  thefe  things  with  his  own  eyes  j  becaufe 
gentlemen,  that  went  the  fame  voyage,  might 
then  have  given  him  the  lye  diredlly.  But  here, 
if  all  that  he  has  fuggefled  fhould  be  found  to 
be  falfe,  he  could  come  off  by  faying,  he  was 
deceived  himfelf,  by  the  relation  of  others, 
and  had  afferted  nothing  pofitively  of  his  own 
knowledge. 

Mr,  Atkins  alfo  obferves,  that  the  people  of 
Negroeland  eat  but  little  flefh  of  any  kind,  much 
lefs  human  flefh  ;  but  live  chiefly  on  Indian  corn, 
rice,  plantains,  palm-nuts,  pine-apples,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  flinking  fifh,  or  fowl,  by  way 
of  fauce,  or  to  give  a  relifh  to  the  reft.  It  is 
monftrous,  therefore,  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a 
people  fhould  devour  feveral  hundred  human  car- 
cafles  in  one  night,  and  fo  difpofe  of  the  bones, 
that  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

Loango.  Captain  U RING  gives  the  following  deferip- 
don  of  the  town  and  country  of  Loango,  the 
fouth-eall  coaft  of  Guinea  ;  He  fays,  the  town 
of  Loango  is  about  five  miles  from  the  fea-fide, 
fituate  in  a  large  plain,  and  a  champion  country 
all  round  it  for  many  miles.  It  is  near  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  very  populous,  and  lies  in 
4  degrees  40  minutes  fouth  latitude,  which  makes 
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their  days  and  nights  almoft  equal  throughout 
the  year.  The  air  was  ferene  and  clear  moft 
parr  of  the  time  we  remained  there.  The  chief 
of  their  trade  is  in  flaves,  tho’  they  have  fome 
elephants  teeth,  and  bees-wax,  and  have  very 
rich  copper  mines  in  the  country.  I  have  feen 
quantities  of  copper  drops,  which  were  pieces 
of  about  a  pound  weight,  run  from  the  oar,  and 
are  for  the  moft  part  bought  by  the  Dutch.  I  was 
informed  that  the  greateft  part  of  their  flaves  were 
brought  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  out  of  the 
country,  which  they  call  Poamboe  ;  I  take  this 
to  be  Ethiopia.  They  ufed  to  make  excurfions 
nearer  home,  in  ftrong  parties  ;  and  where  they 
found  any  people  fettled  by  themfelves,  and  not 
under  the  proteftion  of  any  government,  they 
feized  them,  and  drove  them  before  them,  as 
other  people  do  cattle,  till  they  brought  them  to 
a  trading  town,  where  they  were  fold  for  flaves  ; 
and  this  is  as  much  a  trade  among  them,  as  fell¬ 
ing  horfes,  cows,  and  ftieep,  or  the  like,  in 
other  countries.  Thole  flaves  which  are  brought 
fo  far  out  of  the  country,  are  generally  very  ig¬ 
norant,  and  dull  of  apprehenfion  :  But  thofe  ta¬ 
ken  nearer  the  fea-coaft  are  more  quick,  elpeci- 
ally  the  people  of  Loango,  who  are  a  crafty  cun¬ 
ning  people,  and  tolerably  ingenious :  They  are 
moft  of  them  tall,  ftrong,  and  well-limbed ;  and 
all  of  them  are  great  lovers  of  brandy  and  to¬ 
bacco  :  They  do  not  make  fogood  flaves  as  thofe 
of  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  Whidah  ;  the  reafon  which 
is  given  for  it,  is,  that  the  people  on  the  Gold  • 
coaft  fare  hard  for  want  of  proviflons,  and  are 
capable  to  go  thro’  more  labour,  with  lefs  viduals, 
than  the  natives  of  other  countries,  where  they  ' 
have  plenty,  as  they  have  in  the  kingdoms  of  An¬ 
gola,  Congo,  and  thofe  countries  from  whence 
thefe  flaves  are  brought.  It  feldom  happens,  that 
any  of  the  towns-people  are  fold  for  flaves,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cafes  of  adultery,  or  when  their  great  men 
fell  fome  of  their  fervants  for  difobedience. 

The  women  do  all  the  drudgery  5  as  planting, 
reaping,  dreffing  their  proviflons,  carrying  bur¬ 
thens,  combing  their  hulbands  hair,  twilling  it 
into  feveral  forms,  and  painting  their  bodies  ; 
they  alfo  make  mats.  Moft  of  the  bread  eaten 
amongft  them  they  call  cankey,  which  is  made 
with  Indian  corn  beat  fmall,  which  they  mix 
with  fpme  roots,  and  boil  it  in  dumplins,  and 
when  they  take  it  out  of  the  pot,  then  they  wrap 
it  up  in  leaves,  and  it  will  keep  good  five  or  fix  days. 

If  any  of  their  great  men,  or  Europeans,  have 
occafion  to  travel,  they  are  conveyed  in  ham¬ 
mocks  after  this  manner :  They  have  a  long  light 
pole,  to  which  the  hammock  is  faftened  near  the 
end,  ahd  two  men  taking  it  up,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  will  carry  a  lufty  man  a  round  pace, 
feveral  miles,  without  refting.  When  they  go 
long  journeys,  they  have  fix  men,  who  take  turns 
to  carry,  and  are  fo  dextrous,  that  they  never  flop 
when  they  change,  but  Ihift,  keeping  on  their 
ufual  pace.  There  is  no  fuch  eafy  way  of  tra¬ 
velling  as  this ;  the  perfon  fitting  or  lying  in  the 
hammocks,  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  they  have  a 
piece  of  callicoe  thrown  over  the  pole,  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  keep  the  fun  from  them. 

The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  are  low,  the 
fides  of  them  made  with  cane  wattled  together 
with  twigs,  and  covered  with  leaves  or  branches 
of  trees,  of  which  they  have  many  convenient 
for  that  purpofe,  and  confift  moftly  of  two  or 
three  rooms,  the  innermoft  of  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  women.  Moft  of  them  have  fmall 
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yards,  lncloft:d  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  walls 
of  their  houfes,  where  are  generally  growing 
plantain,  banano,  and  other  trees,  the  fruits  of 
which  ferve  them  for  food,  and  the  branches 
are  convenient  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  take  the  frefh  air,  which 
makes  the  town  look  very  agreeable.  Some  of 
their  great  men,  and  the  chief  of  their  merchants, 
have  cane  walls  of  about  ten  or  twelve  foot  high, 
which  form  a  walk  about  eight  foot  wide,  and 
reaches  near  forty  yards  from  the  houfes,  but 
with  fo  many  windings  and  turnings,  that  you  go 
five  times  tliat  diftance  before  you  come  to  th(;ir 
habitations ;  which  is  ail  the  grandeur  I  obferved 
in  their  buildings,  I  have  been  entertained  with 
palm-wine  and  fruit  at  many'of  their  houfes. 
The  chiefeft  of  the  common  peoples  food  is 
cankey,  potatoes,  and  other  roots  ;  the  better 
fort  eat  fowls,  and  ftewed  filh.  Their  filh  is 
dreffed  thus :  they  take  five  or  fix  frefli  mafounge, 
and  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  with  a  little 
water  and  palm-oil,  and  a  great  deal  of  bird  pep¬ 
per,  and  fome  fait  ;  over  the  filh  they  lay  three 
or  four  pieces  of  fmall  flicks  a-crofs,  and  then  fill 
the  pot  with  green  plantains,  and  cover  it  clofe,  the 
fume  of  the  pot  ftews  the  plan  tains :  this  is  efleemed 
an  excellent  favoury  difh.  I  was  prevailed  on  to 
tafte  it,  but  it  was  fo  hot  of  the  pepper,  that  I 
could  not  get  the  tafte  of  it  out  of  my  mouth 
for  feveral  hours.  There  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  apparel  of  the  men  and  women,  both 
■  wearing  a  fathom  of  cloth  about  their  waifts, 
which  IS  tucked  in  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
corner  almoft  touches  the  ground,  banging  on  the 
left  fide.  In  the  mornings  and  evenings  the  wo¬ 
men  have  a  fathom  to  v/rap  round  their  fhoulders, 
which  I  did  not  obferve  the  men  made  ufe  of. 

Their  money  they  call  mucates,  being  certain 
pieces  of  cloth  made  of  filk  grafs  by  the  women, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  flieet  of  paper,  and  paffes 
as  current  coin  ;  they  few  feveral  of  them  toge¬ 
ther,  which  make  a  fathom,  and  was  what  they 
clothed  themfelves  with  before  the  Europeans 
traded  with  them.  They  value  our  goods  by  an 
imaginary  coin,  fomething  in  the  nature  of  the 
Portuguefe  manner,  of  counting  by  rees,  of 
whom  1  fuppofe  they  learned  it.  A  piece  of  blue 
bafts  is  valued  at  a  thoufand,  a  piece  of  painted 
calicoe  at  fix  hundred,  a  piece  of  neconees  fix 
hundred,  a  guinea  ftuff  three  hundred,  a  paper 
braul  three  hundred,  a  fmall  keggof  powder  three 
hundred,  a  gun  three  hundred,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
Annabafes  and  brafs  pans,  pewter,  bafons,  guns 
and  powder  are  much  efteemed  with  them  :  they 
are  very  fond  of  fmall  black  beads  and  coral,  to  make 
bracelets.  We  had  alfoknives,  tapfeels  and  charco- 
lees  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fcarlet  and  blue  broad¬ 
cloth,  which  the  natives  wear  in  fmall  rings  tied 
round  their  waift  for  ornament.  We  bought 
men  flaves  from  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  to 
four  thoufand,  and  women,  boys,  and  girls,  in 
proportion.  We  reckoned  a  man  Have  at  fifty 
ftiillings  prime  coft  of  the  goods  in  England. 
There  was  in  the  town  a  large  Portuguefe  fadlory, 
and  in  the  road  a  large  Dutch  fhip,  and  two  Eng- 
lifli  (hips  befides  ourfelves,  or  we  (hould  have 
purchafed  (laves  much  cheaper.  .  I  had  almoft  for¬ 
got  to  mention  an  ornament  which  the  women 
wear  about  their  ankles,  which  is  large  brafs  rings 
of  five  or  fix  pound  weight.  They  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  every  day,  where  provifions  and  goods  are 
(old  ■*,  it  begins  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
lafts  about  three  hours ;  they  have  plenty  of  Indian 
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corn,  kidney-beans,  calavances,  pindas,  and  gub- 
a-gubs,  which  laft  are  in  (hape  and  tafte  like 
our  white  peafe,  with  this  difference,  one  grain 
being  as  big  as  four  or  five  ;  they  grow  on  a  vine 
which  runs  upon  the  ground,  and  every  finglc 
grain  is  covered  with  a  diftindl  lliell.  They  have 
great  numbers  of  plantain  and  banano  trees, 
as  they  have  of  palm  trees  of  feveral  forts, 
from  whence  they  draw  great  quantities  of  palm- 
wine,  and  extract  a  great  deal  of  oil  from  the 
fruit,  which  they  both  eat  and  anoint  tliemfelves 
with,  and  fell  to  the  Europeans.  They  have  al- 
fo  large  cotton  trees  of  a  prodigious  fize.  Pine 
apples  are  fo  plenty  here,  I  have  bought  ten  for 
a  knife  which  coft  in  England  about  •  two  pence. 

They  have  fome  limes  *,  but  I  faw  no  lemons, 
and  but  very  few  oranges,  and  thole  bitter,  (bur, 
and  ill-tafted.  They  have  plenty  of  dunghill 
fowls  i  but  I  faw  neither  turkey  nor  duck  in  the 
country,  no  black  cattle,  nor  hogs,  and  but  one 
ftieep.  The  men  have  their  drinking-boutsof  palm- 
wine,  which  is  the  only  liquor  the  country  affords 
befides  Vvater :  they  let  it  ftand  two  days  after  it 
is  taken  from  the  tree,  in  which  it  ferments, 
and  grows  four,  and  has  fome  fpirit  in  it,  which 
exhilerates  them,  and  makes  them  merry  :  they’ll 
fit  at  thefc  drinking-bouts  twelve  hours  together, 
till  they  get  drunk.  I  have  tailed  it,  but  found 
it  very  difagreeable ;  but  when  it  is  firft  taken 
from  the  tree,  it  has  a  very  pieafant  tafte. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  is  lituated  between  30  Algiers 
(or  according  to  fome  32)  and  37  degrees  north  kirgdom. 
latitude,  and  between  i  degree  weft  and  9  degrees 
eaft longitude;  being  bounded  by  theMediterranean 
on  the  north,  by  Tunis  on  the  eaft,  by  mount 
Atlas,  which  feparates  it  from  Biledulgerid,  or 
Numidia,  on  thefouth,  and  by  the  riverMulvia, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  empire  of  Morocco  on 
the  weft,  being  about  fix  hundred  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  but  the  breadth  very  uncertain, 
fome  bounding  it  by  mount  Atlas,  and  others 
taking  in  part  of  that  mountain. 

It  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  rifing  in 
mount  Atlas,  run  to  the  northward  and  difeharge 
themfelves  into  the  Meditterranean  ;  the  largeft 
whereof  is  the  Malvia,  or  Malva,  which  forms 
its  weftern  boundary,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  gives 
the  following  defeription,  viz.  The  Malvia  is  a 
large  and  deep  river,  which  empties  itl'elf  into  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  over  againft  the  bar  of  Almeria 
in  Spain,  and  lies  about  fifty- four  miles  to  the 
fouth-weft  by  weft  of  cape  Hone  and  tvVo  hundred 
and  forty  from  the  Atlantick  ocean.  Small  cruifing 
vefitrls  are  admitted  within  its  channel,  which  by 
proper  care  and  contrivance,  might  be  made  more 
commodious  for  veflels  of  greater  burthen,  and  as 
navigable  as  it  was  heretofore.  The  Iburces  of  this 
river  are  a  great  way  within  the  Sahara,  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Abulfeda,  and  the  courfe  of  it,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  moft  other  rivers  of  this  country, 
lieth  almoft  the  whole  way  in  the  fame  meridian. 

This  country  is  generally  mountainous,  but 
the  moft  confiderable  chain  of  mountains  are 
thofe  on  the  fouth,  which  extend  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  go  under  the  name  of  mount  Atlas. 

And  thefe,  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  of  that  extraordinary  height  or  bignefs, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  them  by  antiquity. 

Thofe  parts  of  them  which  I  have  feen,  fays 
the  dodlor,  are  rarely,  if  ever  equal,  to  fome  of 
the  greater  mountains  of  our  own  ifland  :  and 
I  queftion,  whether  they  can  any  where  ftand 
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In  competition,  either  with  the  Alps  or  the  A- 
pennines.  If  we  conceive  a  number  of  hills, 
ufually  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  four  or 
five,  or  fix  hundred  yards,  with  an  eafy  afcent, 
and  feveral  groves  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  ri- 
fing  up  in  a  fucceffion  of  ranges  one  behind  an¬ 
other  •,  and  if  to  this  profpefl  we  here  and  there 
add  a  rocky  precipice  of  a  fuperior  eminence, 
and  difficult  accefs,  and  place  upon  the  fide,  or 
fummit  of  it  a  mud-walled  Dafhkrath,  or  village 
of  the  Kabyles,  we  ffiall  then  have  a  juft  and 
lively  idea  of  thefe  mountains. 

At  prefent,  the  fame  writer  informs  us  that  the 
whole  country  is  divided  only  into  three  pro¬ 
vinces,  viz.  That  of  Tlemfan  on  the  weft.  2.  Of 
Titterieon  the  fouth;  and  3.  Conftantina,  on  the 
eaft  of  Algiers. 

1.  The  province  of  Tlemfan,  or  Tremefen, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  extends  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Morocco  eaftward  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea  to-  the  river  Ma-faffran,  being  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  the  whole  being  almoft 
equally  diftributed  into  mountains  and  valleys, 
but  is  almoft  deftitute  of  fountains  and  rivers, 
as  well  as  wood.  Notwithftanding  which,  it 
has  ever  been  efteemed  more  fruitful  than  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  moft  confi- 
derable  river  in  this  province  is  the  Shelliff,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  the  fouth,  and  running 
firft  north-eaft,  and  then  to  the  weftward,  falls 
into  the  fea  at  Cape  Ivy  or  Jibbel  Difs. 

The  chief  towns  are,  (i.)  Tremefen,  or  Tlem¬ 
fan,  fituate  in  35  degrees  north  latitude,  fome 
few  minutes  eaft  of  London,  lying  about  fixty 
miles  fouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  a  rich 
populous  city,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
lame  name,  but  is  not  very  confiderable  at  pre¬ 
fent. 

(2.)  Oran,  or  Warran,  fituate  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  34  degrees  46  minutes 
north  latitude,  40  minutes  eaft  longitude. 

2.  The  province  of  Titterie,  or  the  middle  pro¬ 
vince,  extends  fifty  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
Tlemfan,  being  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Booberach,  which  feparates  it  from  Con¬ 
ftantina.  This  is  not  fo  mountainous  as  the 
weftern  province,  elpecially  towards  the  fea- 
coaft,  which  is  a  fine  rich  champaign  country 
in  many  places.  In  this  province  ftands  the 
city  of  Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  fi¬ 
tuate  in  36  minutes  40.  degrees  north  latitude, 
and  3  degrees  20  minutes  eaft  longitude.  It  lies 
on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  and  rifing  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  fhore,  appears  to  great  advantage 
as  we  approach  it  from  the  fea.  The  walls  are 
three  miles  (Dr.  Shaw  fays,  a  mile  and  half) 
in  circumference,  ftrengthened  on  the  bank  fide 
by  baftions,  and  fquare  towers  between  them. 
The  port  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  fathom  long,  and  eighty  broad.  The 
eaftern  mound  of  it,  which  was  formerly  the 
ifland,  is  well  fecured  by  feveral  fortifications. 
The  round  caftle  (built  by  the  Spaniards  whilft 
they  were  mafters  of  the  ifland;  and  the  two 
remote  batteries  (erefted  within  this  century) 
are  faid  to  be  bomb-proof,  and  have  each  of  them 
their  lower  embraftlires  mounted  with  thirty-fix 
pounders  :  but  the  middle  battery,  which  appears 
to  be  the  oldeft,  is  of  the  leaft  defence.  Yet  it 
may  be  obferved,  as  none  of  the  fortifications 
1  have  mentioned  are  aififted  either  with  mines 
or  advanced  works,  and  as  the  foldiers  who  are 
to  guard  and  defend  them  cannot  be  kept  up 
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to  any  regular  courfes  of  duty  and  attendance, 
that  a  few  refolute  battalions,  protefted  even 
by  a  fmall  fquadron  of  fhips,  would  have  no 
great  difficulty  to  make  themfelves  quickly  ma¬ 
fters  of  the  very  ftrongeft  of  them. 

The  hills  and  valleys  round  about  Algiers  are 
every  where  beautified  with  gardens  and  country 
fea^s,  whither  the  inhabitants  of  better  faffiion 
retire  during  the  fummer  feafon.  The  country 
feats  are  little  white  houfes,  fnaded  by  a  variety 
of  fruit-trees,  and  ever-greens,  whereby  they  af¬ 
ford  a  gay  and  delightful  profpedt  towards  the 
fea.  The  gardens  are  well  ftocked  with  me¬ 
lons,  fruit,  and  pot-herbs  of  all  kinds ;  and,  what 
is  chiefly  regarded  in  thefe  hot  climates,  each 
of  them  enjoys  a  great  command  of  water,  from 
the  many  rivulets  and  fountains  which  every 
where  diftinguilli  themfelves  in  this  fituadon. 
The  fountain  water  made  ufe  of  at  Algiers, 
univerfally  efteemed  to  be  excellent,  is  likwife 
derived  thro’  a  long  courfe  of  pipes  and  con¬ 
duits  from  thefe  fources.  The  town  contains, 
according  to  the  fame  writer’s  computations,  two 
thoufand  Chriftian  flaves,  filteen  thoufand  Jews, 
and  one  hundred  thoufand  Mahemetans,  of 
which  only  thirty  at  moft  are  renegadoes. 

The  naval  force  of  the  Algerines  hath  been 
for  fome  years  in  a  declining  condition.'  If  we 
except  their  row-boats  and  brigantines.,  they  had, 
A.  D.  1732^  only  half  a  dozen  capital  fiiips 
from  thirty-fix  to  fifty  guns,  and  at  the  fame 
time  had  not  half  that  number  of  brave  and  ex¬ 
perienced  captains.  A  general  peace  with  the 
three  trading  nations,  and  the  impoffibility  of 
keeping  up  a  fuitable  difcipline,  where  every  pri¬ 
vate  foldier  difputes  authority  with  ,his  officer, 
are  fome  of  the  principal  reafons  why  fo  fmall 
a  number  of  veffels  are  fitted  out,  and  why  fo  few 
perfons  of  merit  are  afterwards  willing  to  com¬ 
mand  them.  Their  want  likewife  of  experience, 
’with  the  few  engagements  they  have  been  lately 
concerned  in  at  fea,  have  equally  contributed  to 
this  diminution  of  their  naval  charafter.  How- 
ever,  if  by  proper  difcipline  and  encouragement, 
they  fhould  once  more  afiume  their  wonted 
courage  and  bravery,  they  have  always  in  rea- 
dinefs  fuch  a  quantity  of  naval  ftores,  as  will 
put  them  in  a  capacity  of  making  confiderabl? 
augmentations  to  their  fleet ;  tho’  even  at  pre¬ 
fent,  we  find  them  troublefome  enough  to  the 
trade  of  Europe. 

In  the  foutbern  part  of  this  province  is  the 
higheft  mountain  in  Barbary,  called  Jurjura,  be¬ 
ing  part  of  that  chain  of  hills  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Atlas.  It  is  at  leaft  eight  leagues 
long,  lying  nearly  in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth- 
weft  direeftion.  It  appears  to  be  from  one  end 
to  another  a  continual  range  of  naked  rocks  and 
precipices,  and  feenres,  by  its  rugged  fituation, 
a  number  of  Kabyles  from  becoming  tributary 
to  the  Algerines. 

3.  The  province  of  Conftantina  is  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  river  Booberak,  which  feparates  it  from 
Titterie  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Zaine,  which 
divides  it  from  the  kingdom  of  1  unis  on  the  eaft, 
and  is  almoft  equal  to  the  two  former  provinces, 
being  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  miles 
'  in  length,  and  more  than  a  hundred  in  breadth. 
The  tribute  likewife  colledted  by  this  viceroy, 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  tw'o  :  in- 
afmuch,  as  the  Titterie  bey  brings  only  every 
year  into  the  treafury  above  twelve  thoufand 
dollars,  and  the  weftern  bey  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
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fand ;  whereas  there  is  paid  in  by  the  viceroy 
of  this  province  never  lefs  than  eighty,  and  fome- 
times  one  hundred  thoiifand. 

The  fea-coaft  of  this  province,  from  the 
Booberak  to  Boujejah,  and  from  thence  almoft 
entirely  to  Bona,  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  an- 
fwering  very  appofitely  to  the  title  of  the  high 
or  lofty. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  province  are,  ( i.)Bugia, 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame 
name,  fituate  on  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  about  twenty  leagues  eaft  of  Algiers,  the 
port  being  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
running  out  into  the  fea.  It  is  a  fortified  town, 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large  city,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  old  wall  ftill  remaining,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain  and 
befides  a  caftle  on  the  hill,  which  commands  the 
city ;  there  are  two  more  at  the  bottom  of  it  for 
ihc  fecurity  of  the  port-,  but  thefe,  it  feems, 
were  not  able  to  defend  the  (hips  in  the  river’s 
mouth,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Sir  Edward 
Spragg,  the  Englilh  admiral,  in  the  year  1671  ; 
for  he  took  and  deftroyed  nine  Algerine  men  of 
war  in  this  harbour. 

(2.)  Conftantina,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
the  antient  Cirta,  fituated  on  the  river  Rummel, 
upwards'  of  ninety  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
Bugia,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  following 
defcription.)  The  greateft  part  of  the  town 
hath  been  built  upon  a  kind  of  peninfular  pro¬ 
montory,  inacceffible  on  all  fides  except  towards 
the  fouth-weft.  This  I  computed  to  be  a  good 
mile  in  circuit,  lying  a  little  inclined  to  the 
fouthward,  but  ending  to  the  northward,  in  a 
precipice  of  at  lead  a  hundred  fathom  perpendi¬ 
cular.  In  this  direftion  we  have  a  beautiful  land- 
fkip,  arifing  from  a  great  variety  of  vales,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  rivers,  which  lie  before  it  to  a  great 
diftance.  To  the  eaftward  our  profpe«5l  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  an  adjacent  range  of  rocks,  much  higher 
than  the  city  i  but  towards  the  fouth-eaft  the 
country  is  more  open,  entertaining  us  with  a 
diftant  view  of  the  mountains  of  Seedy- Rougeife, 
and  of  thofe  of  Ziganeah.  In  this  direftion  the 
peninfular  promontory  (as  I  have  called  it,)  is 
feparated  from  the  neighbouring  plains  by  a  deep 
narrow  valley,  perpendicular  on  both  fides,  thro’ 
which  the  Rummel  conveys  its  dream,  and  over 
which  there  was  formerly  a  bridge  of  excellent 
workmandiip. 

The  neck  of  land  to  the  fouth-wed,  near 
which  dood  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  is 
about  the  breadth  of  half  a  furlong,  being  entire¬ 
ly  covered  with  a  feries  of  broken  walls,  cif- 
terns,  and  other  ruins,  which  are  continued 
quite  down  to  the  river,  and  carried  on  from 
thence  over  a  flip  of  plain  ground,  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  deep  narrow  valley  already  de- 
feribed.  Such  was  the  fituation  and  extent  of 
the  antient  Cirta.  But  the  prefent  city  hath  not 
the  fame  dimenfions,  being  confined  to  that  part 
of  it  which  I  have  called  the  penindilar  pro¬ 
montory. 

Befides  the  general  traces  of  a  diverfity  of 
ruins,  fcattered  all  over  this  place,  we  have  dill 
remaining  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  that  par¬ 
ticular  fet  of  ciderns,  which  I  judge  received 
the  water  brought  thither  from  Phyf-geah,  by 
an  aquedudt.  They  are  about  twenty  in  num¬ 
ber,  making  an  area  of  fifty  yards  fquare.  The 
aquedudt  is  dill  in  a  more  ruinous  condition  than 
the  ciderns :  however,  the  fragments  which  have 


continued  down  to  this  time,  fufficiently  demon- 
drate  the  publick  fpirit  of  the  Cirtefians,  in  eredl- 
ing  a  dru(dure,  that  would  require  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  materials. 

Upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  the  north* 
ward,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large  and  mag¬ 
nificent  edifice,  where  the  Turkifh  garrifon  is. 
lodged  at  prefent.  Four  of  the  bafes,  each  feven 
foot  in  diameter,  with  their  refpeedive  pededals, 
are  dill  in  their  places,  and  feem  to  have  apper¬ 
tained  to  the  portico.  They  are  of  a  black  done, 
little  inferior  to  marble ;  hewn,  in  all  probability 
out  of  that  very  range  of  rocky  precipices  upon 
which  they  are  founded. 

Among  the  ruins  to  the  fouth-wed  of  the 
bridge,  upon  the  narrow  drip  of  land  jud  now 
deferibed,  we  have  the  greated  part  of  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch,  called  the  [CafTir  Goulah]  cadle  (as 
they  interpret  it)  of  the  giant,  confiding  of 
three  arches,  the  middlemod  whereof  is  the 
mod  Ipacious.  All  the  mouldings  -  and  frizes 
are  curioufly  embellifhed  with  the  figures  of 
flowers,  battle-axes,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
Corinthian  piladers  eredled  on  each  fide  of  the 
grand  arch,  are  panelled  like  the  fide  pods  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  in  a  gudo,  as  far  as  I  have' 
obferved,  peculiar  to  Cirta  *,  but  the  pillars  of 
the  fame  order,  which  fupported  the  pediment, 
are  broken  down  and  defaced, 

Barbary,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  enjoys  a  Air  and 
wholefome  temperature  of  air,  neither  too  hot  feafons. 
in  dimmer,  nor  too  (harp  and  cold  in  winter. 

The  winds  are  generally  from  the  fea,  i.  e.  from 
the  wed  (by  the  north)  to  the  ead.  Thofe  from 
the  cad  are  common  at  Algiers  from  May  to 
September,  at  which  time  the  wederly  winds 
take  place,  and  become  the  mod  frequent.  Some¬ 
times  alfo,  particularly  about  the  tequinoxes, 
we  very  fenfibly  experience  that  force  .and  impe- 
tuofity,  which  the  antients  have  aferibed  to  the 
Africus,  or  fouth-wed  wind,  called  La-betch 
by  the  mariners  of  thefe  feas.  The  foutherly 
winds,  which  are  ufualiy  hot  and  violent,  are 
not  frequent  at  Algiers.  They  blow  fometimes 
for  five  or  fix  days  together,  in  July  and  Au- 
gud,  rendering  the  air  fo  excelTively  fuffocating, 
that  during  their  continuance,  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  fprinkle  the  floors  of  their  houfes  with 
water. 

The  winds  from  the  wed,  the  north-wed, 
and  the  north,  are  attended  with  fair  wea¬ 
ther  in  fummer,  and  rain  in  winter.  But  the 
eaderly  winds,  no  lefs  than  the  foutherly,  are 
for  the  mod  part  dry,  tho’  accompanied  with  a 
thick  and  cloudy  atmofphere  in  mod  feafons. 

It  is  feldom  known  to  rain  in  this  climate 
during  the  fummer  fealbn  ;  and  in  mod  parts  of 
the  Sahara,  or  defarc  on  the  fouth  of  Algiers, 
particularly  in  the  Jereed,  they  have  rarely  any 
rain  at  all. 

The  fird  rains  fall  fome  years  in  Septem-  Hufban- 
ber,  in  others  a  month  later ;  after  which  dry. 
the  Arabs  break  up  their  ground,  and  begin  to 
fow  wheat,  and  plant  beans.  This  commonly 
falls  out  about  the  middle  of  Oftober,  but  the 
fowing  of  barley,  and  the  planting  of  lentils 
and  gravancos,  is  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
later,  or  not  till  the  end  of  November.  If  the 
latter  fall  in  the  middle  of  April,  (as  they  ufualiy 
do)  the  crop  is  reckoned  fecure,  the  harved  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  according  to  the  preceding  quality 
of  the  feafons. 
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Two  Bufhels  and  a  half  of  wheat,  or  barley, 
are  judged  here  to  be  fufficient  to  fow  as  much 
ground,  as  a  pair  of  oxen  will  plow  in  one 
day,  which  I  have  always  found  to  be  a  little 
more  or  lefs  equal  to  one  of  our  acres.  I  could 
never  learn,  that  any  part  of  Barbary  afforded 
yearly  more  than  one  crop,  one  bulhel  yield¬ 
ing  ordinarily  from  eight  to  twelve,  tho’  fome 
diftridts,  I  have  been  informed,  afford  a  much 
greater  increafe. 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  wheat  and  barley 
cultivated  in  this  country.  In  fome  diftridls, 
where  they  have  a  command  of  water  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  the  natives  cultivate  rice, 
Indian  corn,  and  particularly  a  white  fort  of 
millet,  which  the  Arabs  call  drah,  and  prefer 
to  barley  for  the  fattening  of  their  cattel.  Oats 
are  not  cultivated  at  all  by  the  Arabs  (the  horfes 
of  this  country  feeding  altogether  upon  barley) 
neither  is  bigg  (or  winter  wheat)  fo  much  as 
known  in  this  climate. 

The  Moors  and  Arabs  continue  to  tread  out 
their  corn,  after  the  primitive  cuftom  in  the  eaft. 
After  the  grain  is  trodden  out,  they  winnow  it 
by  throwing  it  up  into  the  wind  with  Ihovels, 
lodging  it  afterwards  in  mattamores,  or  fubterra* 
neous  magazines. 

Beans,  lentils,  and  garvancos,  ( the  latter  of 
which  is  the  cicer,  or  chich  pea)  are  the  chief 
pieces  of  pulfe  that  are  cultivated  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms.  Peafe,  till  of  late,  were  known  in  the 
gardens  only  of  the  feveral  chriftian  merchants. 
They  are  fown  with  the  firft  rains,  and  bloffom 
in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  Beans  are  ufually  full  podded  at 
that  time,  and  being  boiled  up  with  oil  and 
garlick,  are  the  principal  food  of  perfons  of  all 
diftindllons  during  the  fpring.  After  them,  len¬ 
tils  and  garvancos  begin  to  be  gathered. 

Of  roots,  pot-herbs,  and  the  fruits  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  not  only  a  great  plenty  and  variety, 
but  a  continuance  or  fuccefllon,  at  leaft  of  one 
kind  or  other,  throughout  the  whole  year. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  palm-trees  in  this 
country,  alfo  almond-trees,  apricots,  plumbs, 
cherries,  mulberries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nec¬ 
tarines,  pomegranates,  prickle  pears,  olives,  wal¬ 
nuts  ;  but  no  hafel  filberts,  goofberry  or  currant 
trees. 

The  grape  ripens  towards  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  is  cut  for  the  vintage  in  September. 
The  wine  of  Algiers,  before  the  locufts  in  the 
years  1723-24,  made  fuch  vaft  deftrudtion  of 
the  vineyards,  was  not  inferior  to  the  belt  her¬ 
mitage,  either  in  brifknefs  of  tafte,  or  flavour. 
But  fince  that  time  it  is  much  degenerated,  having 
not  hitherto  recovered  its  ufual  qualities,  though, 
perhaps,  it  may  ftill  difpute  the  preference  with 
^e  wine  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  The  lemon  ( and 
fometimes  the  Seville  orange )  tree,  is  always  in 
a  fuccefllon  of  fruit  and  blofloms  -,  but  the  Chi¬ 
na,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  foreigner, 
and  beareth  only  towards  the  latter  end  of  au¬ 
tumn. 

As  to  their  gardens,  there  is  nothing  laid  out 
with  method,  beauty,  or  defign  ;  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  only  a  medly  and  confufion  of  trees,  with 
beds  of  cabbages,  turnips,  beans,  garvancos,  &c. 
nay,  fometimes  of  wheat  and  barley  difperfed  a- 
mong  them.  Fine  walks,  parterres,  and  flower, 
plats,  would  be  to  thefe  people  the  lofs  of  fo 
much  profitable  foil ;  as  planting  in  order  and 
regularity,  the  fttfdy  of  foil  and  compofts,  or  the 
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aiming  at  any  new  improvements  and  difeoveries, 
would  be  Fo  many  deviations  from  the  pradlice 
of  their  anceftors,  whofe  footfteps  they  follow 
with  the  utmofl:  reverence  and  devotion. 

The  foil  which  fupports  thefe  vegetables,  is  Soil, 
for  the  moft  part  of  fuch  a  loofe  and  yielding  con¬ 
texture,  that  an  ordinary  pair  of  oxen  is  fufficient 
in  one  day  to  plough  an  acre  of  the  ftiffeit  fort 
of  it.  The  colour  of  it  is  not  always  the  fame'; 
for  in  the  plains  of  Zeidoure,  it  is  blackilb, 
whilfl:  in  thofe  of  Elmildegah,  &c.  it  inclineth  to 
be  red :  though  all  of  them  are  equally  fruitful, 
and  impregnated  alike  with  great  quantities  of 
fait  and  nitre. 

In  the  falt-petre  works  of  Tlemfan  they  ex-  Sait, 
tradl  fix  ounces  of  nitre  from  every  quintal  of  the 
common  mould,  which  is  there  of  a  dark  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  at  Doufan,  Kairwan,  and  fome  other 
places,  they  have  the  like  quantity  from  a  loamy 
earth,  of  a  colour  betwixt  red  and  yellow.  The 
banks  of  ftveral  rivers,  to  the  depth  fometimes  of 
two  or  three  fathom,  are  ftudded  in  fummer  time 
with  nitrous  and  faline  knobs  and  exudations, 
which,  befides  the  depth  of  the  foil,  fhew  us 
likewife,  how  well  it  is  faturated  with  thefe  mi¬ 
nerals.  For  to  this  grand  and  inexhauftible  fund 
of  falts,  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  attribute  the 
great  fertility  for  which  this  country  has  always 
been  remarkable,  and  ftill  continueth  to  be  fo, 
without  any  other  manuring  than  the  burn¬ 
ing  in  fome  few  places  of  the  ftubble.  Though 
it  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  province 
of  Bizacium,  which  was  formerly  held  in  fo 
much  repute  for  its  fertility,  fhould  be  at  pre- 
fent  the  moft  barren  and  unprofitable  part  of  thefe 
kingdoms. 

It  appears  farther,  that  the  fait  is  the  chief  and 
prevailing  mineral  of  thefe  kingdoms,  as  well 
from  the  feveral  fait  fprings,  and  mountains  of 
fait,  as  from  the  great  number  of  falinas  fhibkahs, 
that  are,  one  or  other,  to  be  met  with  in  every 
diftridt. 

The  fait  pits  of  Arzew  lie  furrounded  with 
mountains,  taking  up  an  area  of  about  fix  miles 
in  compaft.  They  appear  like  a  large  lake  in 
winter,  but  are  dry  in  fummer,  the  water  being 
then  exhaled,  and  the  fait  left  behind  criftalized. 

In  digging  they  pafs  through  different  layers  of 
this  fait,  whereof  fome  are  an  inch,  others  more, 
in  thicknefs ;  in  proportion,  I  prefume,  to  the 
quantity  of  faline  particles  the  water  was  im¬ 
pregnated  with  before  their  refpedtive  concretions. 
This  whole  area  is  made  up  of  a  fuccefllon  of 
fuch  fimilar  ftrata  heaped  one  upon  another : 
and  in  the  fame  manner  are  the  Salinae  betwixt 
Carthage  and  the  Guletta,  thofe  of  the  Short,  and 
of  other  places,  either  bordering  upon,  or  lying 
within  the  Sahara. 

Jebbel  Had-delfa  is  an  entire  mountain  of 
fair,  fituated  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  Marks.  The  fait  of  it  is  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  quality  and  appearance  from  that  of  Salinse, 
being  as  hard  and  folid  as  ftone,  and  of  a  reddifti 
or  purple  colour.  Yet  what  is  walhed  down 
from  thofe  precipices,  by  the  dews,  attaineth 
another  colour,  becoming  as  white  as  fnow,  and 
lofing  that  lhare  of  bitternefs  which  is  in  the  pa¬ 
rent  rock-falt.  The  fait  of  the  mountains  near 
Lwotaiah  and  Jibbel  Minifs,  is  of  a  grey  or  blue- 
ifh  colour,  and,  without  fubmitting  to  the  like 
accidental  purification,  as  at  Had-defla,  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate  i  the  firft,  efpecially,  be- 
ine  fold  at  Algiers  for  a  penny  an  ounce. 
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Of  the  like  quality  and  flavour  is  the  fait  of 
the  lake  of  Marks  (called  likewife  Bahirah  Pha- 
ruoune)  and  of  other  lefler  plains  of  the  fame 
nature.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  fhibkah,  i.  e. 
faltifli  plats  of  ground,  being  commonly  over¬ 
flowed  in  winter  (at  the  fame  time  they  appear 
like  fo  many  extenfive  lakes )  but  are  dry  all 
fummer  (when  they  may  be  taken  for  the  like 
number  of  bowling-greens  prepared  for  the  turf.) 
Some  of  thefe  Ihibkahs  have  a  hard  and  folid  bot¬ 
tom,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  gritty  mould, 
retaining  the  fait  that  lieth  chriftalized  upon  them 
after  rain.  But  others  are  of  a  more  ouzy,  abfor- 
bent  nature,  feldom  preferving  any  faline  incruf- 
tations  upon  the  furface. 

Baths  and  Befides  the  fait  fprings  and  rivulets  already  men- 
hotfprings  tinned,  thefe  countries  abound  in  hot  and  fulphu- 
reous  fprings  and  baths. 

Some  of  thefe  waters  are  little  more  than  luke¬ 
warm  i  others  of  more  intenle  hear,  and  very 
proper  to  bathe  in,  while  the  hammam  melkou- 
teen,  and  the  upper  bath  at  Mereega,  are  much 
too  hot  for  that  purpofe  *,  the  former  boiling  a 
large  piece  of  muttoa  very  tender  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Befides  the  hot  mineral  effluvia  that  are  conti¬ 
nually  difcharged  by  the  thermae,  there  ftill  re¬ 
mains  below  the  furface  fome  vaft  and  inexhauft- 
ible  funds  of  fulphur,  nitre,  and  other  inflammable 
bodies,  of  which  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
Earth-  eathquakes,  ann.  1723,  and  1724,  fhook 

quakes.  ^  number  of  houfes,  and  clofed  up  the 

courfe  of  feveral  fountains  :  But  by  one  of  thefe 
violent  concuflions,  ann.  1716,  a  large  patch  of 
ground  at  Wamre,  lying  in  an  eafy  defcent,  with 
a  well,  a  few  trees,  and  a  farm-houfe  about,  glided 
all  down  together  for  the  fpace  of  a  furlong,  till 
they  were,  one  or  other  of  them,  flopped  by  the 
channel  of  the  Harbeenc.  Several  of  the  breaches, 
together  with  fome  pieces  of  the  houfe,  turned 
upfide  down,  and  lying  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  are  to  this  day  Handing  monuments  of  this 
cataftrophe.  I  was  likewife  informed,  that  the 
like  accident  happened  at  the  fame  time  in  fome 
of  the  mountainous  diftrifts  near  Boujeiah  and  El- 
Khadarah.  The  great  Ihock  in  ann.  1724,  was 
perceived  from  Miliana  to  Bona,  the  air  being 
then  very  clear  and  temperate,  and  the  quickfil- 
ver  (landing  at  the  greatefl  height,  whilft  upon 
enquiry,  other  concuflions  were  only  found  to  be 
local,  or  of  fmall  extent  *,  the  quickfilver  in  thefe 
cafes  obferving  no  certain  period,  and  the  air  be¬ 
ing,  as  at  other  times,  either  calm  or  windy,  ha¬ 
zy  or  ferene. 

Earthquakes,  during  my  flay  at  Algiers,  fell 
out  generally  a  day  or  two  after  a  great  rain,  at 
the  end  of  the  fummer,  or  in  the  autumn.  The 
caufe  perhaps  may  arife  from  the  extraordinary 
conflipation  or  clofenefs  of  the  furface  at  fuch 
times,  whereby  the  fubterraneous  fleams  will  be 
either  fent  back  or  confined  •,  whereas  the  whole 
country  being  full  of  deep  chinks  and  chafms,  the 
inflammable  particles  have  an  eafier  efcape. 

Minerals.  Lead  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  that  have  yet 
been  difcovered  in  Barbary  j  the  latter  white  and 
good,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  Their  lead  oar 
is  very  rich,  and  might  be  obtained  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  if  their  mines  were  under  a  good  regu¬ 
lation. 

Animals.  Befides  the  horfe,  the  mule,  the  afs,  and  ca¬ 
mel,  ufed  in  Barbary  for  riding  and  carrying 
burthens.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  another  animal, 
called  the  kumrah,  a  little  fcrviceable  beafl  of 
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burthen,  begot  betwixt  an  afs  and  a  cow,  being 
fingle  hoofed  like  the  afs,  but  the  tail  and  head 
(except  the  horns)  like  a  cow,  and  a  fkin  fleeker 
than  that  of  the  afs. 

The  black  cattle  of  this  country  are  generally 
very  fmall  and  flender,  the  fattefl  of  them  when 
brought  from  the  flail,  rarely  weighing  above  five 
or  fix  quintals,  or  hundred  weight ;  neither  is 
their  milk  in  proportion  to  their  fize  :  For  not- 
w'ithflanding  the  rich  herbage  of  this  country, from 
December  to  July,  the  butter  hath  never  the  fub- 
flance  or  riciinefs  of  taile  with  what  our  Englifh 
dairies  afford  us  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Abdv 
Bafliaw,  the  late  Dey  of  Algiers,  was  no  lefs  fur- 
prized  than  his  miniflers,  when  admiral  Caven¬ 
dish,  a  few  years  ago,  acquainted  him  that  he 
had  a  Hampfhire  cow  aboard  the  Canterbury, 

(then  in  the  road  of  Algiers)  which  gave  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  milk  a  day ;  a  quantity  equal  to  what  half  a 
dozen  of  the  bell  Barbary  cows  would  yield  in  the 
fame  time.  The  Barbary  cattle  likewife  have  an¬ 
other  imperfedlion,  that  they  always  lofe  their 
calves  and  their  milk  together. 

The  fheep  and  goats  contribute  alfo  to  the 
dairies  of  this  country,  it  being  chiefly  of  their 
milk  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  make  cheefe.  In- 
flead  of  runnet,  they  make  ufe  (in  the  fummer 
feafon  particularly)  of  the  flowers  of  the  great¬ 
headed  thiflle,  or  wild  artichoak,  to  turn  the 
milk,  putting  the  curds  thOs  made,  into  fmall  baf- 
kets  of  rufhes,  or  palmetta  leaves,  and  binding 
them  afterwards  and  prefling  them.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  feen  many  of  thefe  cheefes  above  two  or 
three  pound  weight,  being  ufually  of  the  fhape 
and  fize  of  a  penny  loaf.  They  have  no  other 
method  of  making  butter  than  by  putting  their 
milk  or  cream  into  a  goat’s  fkin,  which  being 
fufpended  from  one  fide  of  the  tent  to  the  other, 
and  prefTed  to  and  fro  in  one  uniform  diredion, 
quickly  occafioneth  that  feparation  which  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  undtuous  wheyey  parts. 

Befides  the  great  variety  of  cattle  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  may  obferve  farther,  that  each  fpecies  are 
very  numerous  and  prolifick.  Several  Arabian 
tribes  can  bring  into  the  field  only  three  or  four 
hundred  horfes,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
pofTelTed  of  more  than  fo  many  thoufand  camels, 
and  triple  again  that  number  of  fheep  and  black 
cattle.  The  Arabs  rarely  kill  any  of  their  flocks, 
living  chiefly  upon  their  milk  and  butter,  or  elfe 
upon  what  they  get  in  exchange  for  their  wool. 

Of  cattle  that  are  not  naturally  tame  and  do-  Wild 
medicated,  thefe  kingdoms  afford  large  herds  of  bealls. 
the  neat  kind,  called  bekker  el  wafh  by  the  Arabs. 

This  fpecies  is  remarkable  for  having  a  rounder 
turn  of  body,  a  flatter  face,  with  horns  bending 
more  to  each  other  than  in  the  tame  kind  :  Thefe 
are  of  the  fize  of  the  red  deer,  with  which  they 
agree  in  colour. 

Among  their  wild  beads  are  the  lion  and  pan¬ 
ther  :  The  tyger  is  not  a  native  of  Barbary. 

The  dubbah  is  an  animal  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
wolf,  but  of'  a  flatter  body,  and  naturally  limps 
upon  the  hinder  right  leg. 

Befides  thefe  animals,  it  has  others  in  common 
with  other  countries,  as  red  and  fallow  deer,  the 
gazel,  or  antilope,  the  bear,  the  ape,  the  iche- 
neumon,  the  porcupine,  the  hedge-hog,  the  fox, 
the  ferret,  the  weefel,  befides  the  mole,  the  rab¬ 
bit,  the  hare,  and  the  wild  boar,  which  are  every 
where  in  great  numbers.  The  lion  is  fuppofed 
to  prey  chiefly  upon  the  latter,  which  notwith- 
danding  hath  fometimes  been  known  to  defend 
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itfelf  with  fo  much  bravery,  that  the  viftory  hath 
inclined  to  neither  fide,  the  carcaflTcs  of  them  both 
having  been  found  lying  dead  together  all  in  a 
gore,  and  mangled  to  pieces. 

The  locufts,  which  I  faw  in  the  years  1724 
and  1725,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  were  much  bigger 
than  our  common  gralhoppers,  having  brown 
Ipotted  wings,  with  legs  and  bodies  of  a  bright 
yellow.  Their  firft  appearance  was  towards  the 
latter  end  of  March,  the  wind  having  been  for 
fome  time  foutherly  j  and  in  the  middle  of  April 
their  numbers  were  fo  vaftly  increafed,  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  formed  themfelves  into  large 
bodies,  appeared  like  a  fuccelfion  of  clouds,  and 
darkened  the  fun.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
when  their  ovaries  were  turgid,  each  of  thefe  bodies 
began  gradually  to  difappear,  retiring  into  the 
Metijah,  and  other  adjacent  plains,  to  depofit 
their  eggs.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  follow¬ 
ing,  their  young  broods  began  gradually  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  it  was  furprifing  to  obferve, 
that  no  fooner  were  any  of  them  hatched,  than 
they  immediately  colleded  themfelves  together, 
each  of  them  forming  a  compact  body  of  feveral 
hundred  yards  fquare,  which  marching  afterwards 
diredlly  forward,  climbed  over  trees,  walls,  and 
houfes,  and  eat  up  every  plant  in  their  way,  and 
let  nothing  efcape  them.  The  inhabitants,  to  ftop 
their  progrefs,  made  trenches  all  over  their  fields 
and  gardens,  and  filled  them  with  water ;  or  elfe 
placing  in  a  row  great  quantities  of  heath,  ftubble, 
and  fuch  like  co.mbuftible  matter,  they  fet  them 
on  fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locufts.  But  all 
this  was  to  no  purpofe,  for  the  trenches  were 
quickly  filled  up,  and  the  fires  put  out  by  infinite 
fwarms  fucceeding  one  another,  whilft  the  front 
feemed  regardlefs  of  danger,  and  the  rear  prefifed 
on  fo  clofe,  that  a  retreat  was  impoffible.  A  day 
or  two  after  one  of  thefe  bodies  was  in  motion, 
others  were  already  hatched  to  glean  after  them, 
gnawing  off  the  young  branches,  and  the  very 
bark  of  fuch  trees  as  had  efcaped  before  with  the 
lofs  only  of  their  fruit  and  foilage  :  fo  juftly  hath 
the  infpired  writer  compared  them  to  a  great  ar¬ 
my,  and  obferved.  That  the  land  is  as  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  before  them,  and'behind  them  a  de¬ 
folate  wildernefs. 

Having  in  this  manner  lived  near  a  month  up¬ 
on  the  ruin  and  deftruflion  of  every  thing  that  was 
green  or  juicy,  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  threw  off  their  worm-like  ftate,  by  cafting 
their  fkins.  To  prepare  themfelves  for  the  change, 
they  clung  by  their  hinder  feet  to  fome  bufh, 
twig,  or  corner  of  a  ftone,  when  immediately 
by  an  undulating  motion,  ufed  upon  the  occafion, 
their  heads  would  firft  appear,  and  foon  after  the 
reft  of  their  bodies ;  after  which  they  lay  in  a  lan- 
guifhing  condition  :  but  as  foon  as  the  fun  and  air 
has  hardened  their  wings,  and  dried  up  the  moi- 
fturc  that  remained  upon  them  after  the  cafting  of 
their  fioughs,  they  returned  again  to  their  former 
voracity,  with  an  addition  both  of  ftrength  and 
agility :  but  they  continued  not  long  in  this  ftate, 
bclore  they  were  intirely  difperfed,  as  their  parents 
had  been  before,  after  the  laying  of  their  eggs  ; 
and  as  the  direftion  of  the  marches  and  flights  of 
them  both  was  always  to  the  northward,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  periflied  in  the  fea,  a  grave  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  people,  they  have  only  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  winged  creatures. 

Thefe  infeefts,  fprinkled  with  fait  and  fry’d,  are 
in  taftc  not  much  unlike  the  river  cray-filh. 
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Africa  produces  few  monfters,  according  to  the  Monflers 
fame  author.  The  natural  and  ordinary  courfe  of 
things  is  much  the  fame  in  Barbary  as  in  other 
places,  each  fpecies,  as  far  as  I  could  be  informed, 
keeping  inviolably  to  itfelf  •,  for  if  we  except  the 
mule  and  the  kumrah  (which  are  procreated  from 
animals,  under  the  direction  of  mankind,  and 
therefore  not  fo  propei  ly  left  to  themfelves)  few  I 
prefume,  if  any  other  inftances,  can  be  fairly  urged 
in  favour  of  the  old  obfervation,  Tliat  Africa  is 
always  producing  fome  new  monfters. 

Arts  and  fciences  are  little  known  or  encouraged  Arts  and 
in  Barbary.  Befides  their  koran,  and  fome  other 
enthufiaftick  comments  upon  it,  very  few  books 
are  read  or  inquired  after  by  rhofe  few  perfons  of 
riper  years,  who  have  both  time  and  leifure  for 
ftudy  and  contemplation.  All  that  variety  of 
learning  which  they  formerly  either  invented 
themfelves,  or  adopted  into  their  own  language, 
may  be  reduced  at  prefent  to  a  few  ftieets  of  blun- 
dering  geography,  or  to  fome  tirefome  memoirs 
of  the  tranfatftions  of  their  own  times ;  for  fuch 
branches  of  hiftory  as  are  older  than  their  prophet, 
are  a  medley  only  of  romance  and  confufion. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Algiers,  fays  the  fame  wri¬ 
ter,  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  be  acquainted  with 
fuch  perfons  as  had  the  charadter  of  being  learned 
and  curious ;  and  though  it  is  very  difficult  (as 
well  from  their  natural  fhynefs  to  Arrangers,  as 
from  a  particular  contempt  they  have  for  chrif- 
tians)  to  cultivate  any  real  friendlhip  among  them ; 
yet  in  a  little  time  I  could  find  the  chief  aftrono- 
mer,  (who  had  the  fuperintendance  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  prayer)  had  not  trigonometry 
enough  to  projedl  a  fun-dial :  that  the  whole  art 
of  navigation,  as  it  is  pradlifed  at  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  confifted  in  nothing  more  than  what  is 
called  the  pricking  of  a  chart,  and  diftinguifhing 
the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compafs.  Even 
chymiftry,  formerly  the  favourite  fcience  of  thefe 
people,  is  no  farther  applied .  at  prefent  than  the 
diftilling  of  rofe-water. 

There  are  not  indeed  wanting  feveral  perfons  Phjfick. 
who  preferibe  in  phyfick,  play  upon  a  variety  of 
mufical  inftruments,  and  are  concerned  in  other 
adtions  and  performances  which  feem  at  leaft  to 
fuppofe  fome  fkill  in  nature  or  mathematicks ; 
yet  all  this  is  learnt  merely  by  pradtice,  long  ha¬ 
bit,  and  cuftom,  alTifted  for  the  moft  part  with  great 
ftrength  of  memory,  and  quicknefs  of  invention  :  NaturU 
for  no  objedfion  can  be  made  againft  the  natural 
parts  and  abilities  of  thefe  people,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  fubtle  and  ingenious,  only  time,  applica¬ 
tion,  and  encouragement  are  wanting  to  cultivate 
and  improve  them. 

Few  perfons  will  either  admit  of  advice  or  me-  Charms, 
dicine,  believing  in  ftridf  and  abfolute  predeftina- 
tion,  whilft  others,  who  are  lefs  fuperftitious, 
prevent  the  afliftance  of  both,  by  their  ill  condudf 
and  management,  leaving  all  to  the  ftrength  of 
nature,  or  elfe  to  magar-eah,  as  they  call  charms 
and  enchantments. 

Neither  numeral  arithmetick,  or  algebra,  are 
known  to  one  perfon  in  twenty  thoul'and,  not- 
withftanding  their  forefathers,  it  we  may  judge 
-from  the  name,  feem  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  one,  as  they  have  given  to  all  Europe  the 
charadlers  of  the  other.  However,  the  merchants, 
befides  being  frequently  very  dextrous  in  the  ad¬ 
dition  and  fubftradtion  of  large  fums  by  memory, 
have  a  Angular  method  of  numeration  ;  by  putting 
their  hands  into  each  other’s  fleeve,  and  there 
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touching  one  another  with  this  or  that  finger,  or 
with  fuch  a  particular  joint  of  it  (each  of  them 
denoting  a  determined  fum  or  number)  they  will 
tranfaft  affairs  of  the  greateft  value,  without 
fpeaking  to  one  another,  or  letting  the  ftanders- 
by  into  the  fecret, 

Thefe  people  play  upon  feveral  inftruments  of 
mufick ;  but  as  they  do  not  write  down  their 
compofitions,  nor  aim  at  any  contraft  or  variety 
of  parts,  it  may  be  difputed,  whether  even 
this  branch  of  the  mathematicks  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fcience  among  them.  For  the  mufick 
of  the  Bedoweens  rarely  confifts  of  more  than 
one  ftrain,  fuitable  to  their  homely  inftruments, 
and  to  their  fimple  invention.  The  arabebbah, 
as  they  call  the  bladder  and  ftring,  is  in  the  higheft 
vogue,  and  doubtlefs  of  great  antiquity  •,  as  is  al- 
fo  the  gafpah,  which  is  only  a  common  reed  open 
at  each  end,  having  the  fide  of  it  bored  with 
three  or  more  holes,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  perfon  who  is  to  touch  it :  Though  the  com- 
pafs  of  their  tunes  rarely  or  ever  exceed  an  oc¬ 
tave;  yet  fometimes,  even  in  this  fimplicity  of 
harmony,  they  obferve  fomething  of  method  and 
ceremony.  For  in  their  hiftorical  cantatas  efpe- 
cially,  they  have  their  preludes  and  fymphonies, 
each  ftanza  being  introduced  with  a  flouriffi  from 
the  arabebbah,  whilft  the  narration  itfelf  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  fofteft  touches  they  are  able 
to  make  upon  the  gafpah.  The  tar,  another  of 
their  inftruments,  is  made  like  a  fieve,  confifting 
(as  the  tympanum)  of  a  thin  rim,  or  hoop  of 
wood,  with  a  fkin  of  parchment  ftretched  over 
the  top  of  it.  This  ferves  for  the  bafs  in  all  their 
concerts. 

The  mufick  of  the  Moors  is  more  artful  and 
melodious,  and  they  have  a  much  greater  varie¬ 
ty  of  inftruments  than  the  Arabs  ;  for,  befides 
feveral  forts  of  flutes  and  hautboys,  they  have  the 
rebeb,  a  violin  of  two  firings,  which  is  played 
upon  with  a  bow  :  The  a-oude,  a  bafs  double 
ftringed  lute,  bigger  than  our  viol,  which  is 
touched  with  a  pleftrum,  with  feveral  fmaller 
gittars  (or  quetara’s,  according  to  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion)  of  different  fizes,  each  of  them  tuned  an 
oflave  higher  than  another.  And  notwithftand- 
ing  they  learn  all  by  ear,  pafTing  quickly  from 
one  meafure  to  another,  and  haftening  the  time, 
(as  the  muficians  term  it)  in  them  all ;  yet  there 
is  always  great  uniformity  and  exadlnefs  obferv- 
ed  throughout  all  their  performances.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  obferVed  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  together, 
proceed  in  this  manner  from  one  air  to  another, 
during  the  fpace  of  a  whole  night  (the  ufual  time 
of  their  entertainments)  without  making  the  leaft 
blunder  or  hefitation. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Moorifh  houfes ;  they 
are  built  about  cloyftered  courts,  with  foun¬ 
tains  often  playing  in  the  middle  of  them,  and 
galleries  over  them.  Their  doors  are  large,  their 
chambers  fpacious,  and  their  pavements  marble  : 
From  the  porch,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  benches 
(where  the  mafter  of  the  family  ufually  receives 
vifits,  and  difpatches  bufinefs,  few  perfons  being 
admitted  further)  we  proceed  to  the  fquare  court 
on  feftival  days,  where  the  company  are  entertain¬ 
ed  ;  and  this  is  fometimes  fheltered  from  the  heat 
and  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  by  an  umbrella 
or  veil,  expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  fide  to  the 
other. 

In  the  cloyfters  and  galleries  are  large  rooms  of 
the  length  of  the  court,  which  people  of  fafhion 
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hang  with  velvet  or  damafk 'from  the  middle  of 
the  wall  downwards ;  the  reft  is  adorned  with  the 
moft  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in  ftucco 
and  fret-work.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wain- 
fcot,  either  very  artfully  painted,  or  elfe  thrown 
into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with  gilded  mouldings 
and  fcrolls  of  their  koran  intermixed.  Tire 
floors  are  laid  with  painted  tiles,  or  plaifter  of 
terrace  :  But  the  eaftern  nations  making  no  ufe  of 
chairs  (either  fitting  crofsrlegged,  or  lying  at 
length  upon  thefe  floors,)  they  have  them  con- 
ftantly  fpread  over  with  carpets,  which  fometimes 
are  moft  beautifully  defigned,  and  of  the  richell 
materials.  For  their  further  eafe  likewife  and 
convenience,  there  is  a  row  of  damafk  or  velvet 
bolfters  ranged  along  each  fide  of  the  floor.  At 
one  end  of  which  chamber  thefe  is  a  little  gallery, 
raifed  four  or  five  foot  above  the  floor,  with  a  bal- 
luftrade  in  the  front  of  it. 

The  top  of  the  houfe,  which  is  always  flat,  is 
covered  with  a  ftrong  plaifter  of  terrace,  and  ihr- 
rounded  by  a  wall  or  battlements. 

The  Bedow'eens,  or  Arabs  of  Africa,  live  in  Tents  of 
tents  called  ithymas,  from  the  fhade  they  afford, 
or  beetel  fhar,  houfes  of  hair,  from  the  matter 
they  are  made  of,  being  of  an  oblong  figure,  not 
much  unlike  a  barn.  They  pitch  their  tents  in 
a  circular  form  ;  and  this  portable  village  is  called 
a  dou-war.  Each  tent  confifts  but  of  one  room, 
divided  by  curtains  and  carpets  into  feveral  apart¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  number  of  the  family. 

They  have  no  other  beds  but  mats,  or  bed-clothes 
but  the  blankets  they  wrap  about  them  in  the  day¬ 
time. 

As  to  the  Kabylcs,  or  inhabitants  of  themoun-  Buildings 
tains ;  thefe  live  in  difhkra’s,  or  thatched  cotta- 
ges,  with  clay-walls,  and  their  villages  are  deno-  eers^or*”* 
minated  gurbies.  Each  of  thefe  cottages  con-  Kabyles. 
fifts  but  of  one  room,  in  which  alfo  they  houfe 
their  calves  and  kids  ;  the  people  and  their  young 
cattle  living  much  alike. 

The  Arab  women  make  the  clothing  and  fur-  Clothing 
niture  for  the: family,  particularly  their  hykes,  or 
woollen  blankets ;  and  the  webs  of  goats  hair 
for  their  tents. 

One  of  thefe  hykes  is  ufually  fix  yards  long, 
and  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  ferving  the  Kabyle  and 
Arab,  for  a  complete  drefs  in  the  day,  and  for  his 
bed  and  covering  in  the  night.  It  is  a  loofe  but 
troublefome  kind  of  garment,  being  frequently 
difconcerted,  and  falling  upon  the  ground  ;  fo  that 
the  perfon  who  wears  it,  is  every  moment  obliged 
to  tuck  it  up. 

The  burnoole,  which  is  a  cloke  or  mantle,  is 
alfo  made  by  thofe  women.  Many  of  the  Arabs 
go  bare-headed,  binding  their  temples  with  a  nar¬ 
row  fillet,  to  prevent  their  hair  being  troublefome ; 
but  the  Moors  and  Turks,  and  wealthier  Arabs, 
wear  caps  and  turbants. 

Some  of  the  Arabs  wear  under  their  hykes  a 
clofe-bodied  frock  or  tunick,  girt  about  their  bo¬ 
dies  when  they  are  at  work  ;  for  then  they  ac¬ 
tually  throw  off  their  hykes  and  mantles.  The 
Turks  and  Moors  wear  linnen  under  their  tunicks, 
but  the  Arabs  in  general  wear  nothing  but  wool¬ 
len. 

Neither  are  the  Bedoweens  or  Arabs  ufed  to 
wear  drawers,  a  habit  which  the  citizens  of  both 
fexes  do  conftantly  appear  in,  efpecially  when 
they  go  abroad  to  receive  vifits.  The  virgins  are 
diftinguiflied  from  the  matrons,  in  having  theirs 
made  of  needle-work^  ftriped  filk  or  linnen,  juft 
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lls  TaMar*s  garment  Is  defcribed,  2  Sam»  xiii. 
18.  But  when  the  women  are  at  home,  and  in 
private,  then  they  lay  afide  their  hykes>  and 
fometimcs  their  tunicks ;  and  inftead  of  drawers, 
bind  only  a  towel  about  their  loins.  A  Barbary 
matron,  in  her  undrefs,  appears  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner  that  S  i  l  e  n  us  doth  in  the  Admi- 
randa. 

We  are  to  obferve  further,  with  regard  to  the 
habits  of  the  Moorilh  women,  that  when  they 
appear  in  publick,  they  always  fold  themfelves 
up  fo  clofe  in  their  hykes,  that,  without  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  veil,  there  is  very  little  to  be  feen  of 
their  faces.  But  in  the  fummer  months,  when 
they  retire  to  their  country  feats,  they  walk  a- 
broad  with  lefs  caution  and  refcrvednefs  *,  and  up- 
pri  the  approach  of  a  ftranger,  let  only  their  veils 
fall  over  their  faces.  They  all  affedl  to  have 
their  hair  hang  down  to  the  ground,  which  they 
colletfl  into  one  lock,  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head,  binding  and  plaiting  it  afterwards  with  rib¬ 
bons.  Where  nature  hath  been  Icis  liberal,  there 
the  defedb  is  to  be  fupplied  by  art,  and  foreign 
hair  interwoven  with  the  natural.  After  their 
hair  is  plaited  up  in  this  manner,  they  proceed  to 
drefs  their  heads,  by  tying  clofe  together,  above 
the  lock  I  have  defcribed,  the  feveral  corners  of 
a  triangular  piece  of  linnen,  wrought  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  figures  by  the  needle.  Perfons  of 
better  faftiion,  wear  above  this  a  farmah,  as  they 
call  it,  which  differs  not  much  in  lhape  from 
the  former  head*drefs,  but  is  made  of  thin  flex¬ 
ible  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  varioufly  cut  through, 
and  engraved  in  imitation  of  lace.  A  handker¬ 
chief  of  crape,  gauze,  filk,  or  painted  linnen, 
bound  clofe  about  the  farmah,  and  falling  after¬ 
wards,  without  any  order,  upon  the  lock,  com¬ 
pletes  the  head-drefs  of  the  Moorifh  ladies. 

But  none  of  thefe  ladies  take  themfelves  to  be 
compleatly  dreffed,  till  they  have  tinged  the  hair 
and  edges  of  their  eye-lids  with  the  powder  of 
lead-oar.  The  footy  colour,  which  is  in  this 
manner  communicated  to  the  eyes,  is  thought 
to  add  a  wonderful  gracefulnefs  to  perfons  of  all 
complexions. 

Carpets  are  another  branch  of  the  trade  and 
manufadlories  of  this  country.  They  are  made 
of  much  coarfer  materials,  and  are  not  fo  beau¬ 
tifully  defigned  as  thofe  of  Turky ;  but  being 
cheaper  and  fofter,  they  are  preferred  by  thefe 
Manufac-  people  to  lie  upon.  At  Algiers  and  Tunis  there 
tmcs.  are  looms  for  velvet  tafitas,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
wrought  filks.  A  coarfe  fort  of  linnen  is  like- 
wife  made  all  over  thefe  kingdoms,  tho*  Sufa  is 
noted  for  producing  the  fineft.  The  greatcft 
part  of  the  manufadtures  I  have  mentioned  are 
confumed  at  home  ;  fome  of  which  are  fo  fmall 
and  inconfiderable,  particularly  the  filks  and  lin¬ 
nen,  that  the  deficiencies  are  frequently  made 
up  from  the  Levant,  and  Europe.  It  may  be 
further  obferved,  that  thefe  parts  of  Barbary 
fend  very  few  of  their  commodities  to  foreign 
markets.  Oil,  hides,  wax,  pulfe  and  corn,  are 
the  general  produce  ;  but  the  firft  are  either 
in  fuch  fmall  quantities,  or  fo  much  wanted  at 
home,  that  corn  may  be  reckoned  the  chief,  and 
indeed  the  only  branch  of  trade  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  Before  the  lofs  of  Warran,  I  have  known 
our  merchants  fliip  off  fome  years,  from  one 
or  other  of  the  ports  of  thefe  kingdoms,  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  ton.  There  is  likewife  fo  great 
a  confumption  of  oil  among  the  natives  them- 
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felves,  that  in  the  kingdom  particularly  of  Al¬ 
giers,  it  is  feldom  permitted  to  be  flripped  off 
for  Chriftendom.  Greater  quantities  indeed  are 
produced  near  Tunis  and  Sufa,  but  then  the 
Moorilh  merchants  alone  are  allowed  to  buy 
it  ;  obliging  themfelves,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
dilpofe  of  it  at  Alexandria,  Damiata,  or  fome 
other  ports  of  the  Mahometan  dominions. 

Commodities  of  all  kinds  are  fold  very  cheap  Provinonri 
in  this  country.  We  can  have  a  large  piece  of 
bread,  a  bundle  of  turneps,  a  fmall  baflcet  of 
fruit,  &c.  for  the  fix  hundredth  and  ninety  fixth 
part  of  a  dollar,  i.  e.  of  three  lliillings  and  fix- 
pence  of  our  money.  Fowls  are  frequently  bought 
for  three  half-pence  a  piece,  a  fheep  for  three 
Ihillings  and  fix-pence,  and  a  cow  and  a  calf  for 
a  guinea.  It  is  happy  likewife  for  thefe  people, 
that  they  can  have  one  year  with  another,  a  bulhei 
of  the  bell  wheat  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  pence. 

For  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries,  no  lefs 
than  the  eaftern  people  in  general,  are  great  eaters 
of  bread  ;  it  being  computed,  that  three  perfons 
in  four  live  entirely  upon  it,  or  elfe  upon  fuch  com- 
pofitions  as  are  made  of  barley  and  wheat  flour. 

In  cities  and  villages  where  there  are  publick 
ovens,  the  bread  is  ufually  levened  ;  but  among 
the  Bedoweens,  as  foon  as  the  dough  is  kneaded, 
it  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  which  are  immediately 
baked  upon  the  coals. 

Befides  feveral  different  forts  of  fricafees,  and 
of  roaft,  boiled,  and  forced  meats  ( the  firft  and 
laft  of  which  are  always  made  very  favoury )  the 
richer  part  of  the  Turks  and  Moors  mix  up  a 
variety  of  difhes  with  almonds,  dates,  fweet- 
meats,  milk,  honey,  &c.  I  have  feen  at  fome 
of  their  feftivals,  more  than  two  hundred  difties, 
whereof  forty  at  leaft  were  of  different  kinds  ; 
but  among  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  there 
are  neither  utenfils  nor  conveniences  for  fuch 
entertainments ;  two  or  three  wooden  bowls,  a 
pot  and  a  kettle,  being  the  whole  kitchen  furni-  xitchen 
ture  of  the  greateft  emeer.  However,  all  the  furniture, 
orders  and  degrees  of  thefe  people,  from  the  Be-  • 
doween  to  the  Bafhaw,  eat  in  the  fame  man-  Manner  of 
ner,  wafhing  firft  their  hands,  and  then  fitting 
crofs-legged  round  a  mat,  or  low  table,  upon 
which  their  difhes  are  placed.  They  make  no 
ufe  of  a  table-cloth,  each  perfon  contenting  him- 
felf  with  a  fliare  of  a  long  towel  that  lies  round 
the  mat.  Knives  and  fpoons  are  little  in  ufe, 
for  the  food  being  well  roafted  and  boiled,  re¬ 
quires  no  carving.  Cufeaffowe,  pilioe,  and  other 
difhes  likewife,  which  we  fhould  reckon  fpoon 
meats,  are  ferved  up  in  the  fame  manner  with 
all  their  other  forts  of  food,  no  better  than  luke¬ 
warm  j  fo  that  the  whole  company  dipping  their 
fingers  together  in  the  difh  (making  ufe  of  their 
right  hand  only )  take  what  portion  of  it  they 
can  conveniently  difpofe  of  for  a  mouthful, 
making  it  firft  into  little  balls,  or  pellets,  in  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  No  fooner  is  any  perfon 
fatisfied  than  he  rifes  up,  and  wafhes  himfclf, 
without  paying  the  leaft  regard  to  the  company, 
whilft  another  that  very  moment  takes  his  place ; 
the  fervant  fometimes  (for  there  is  no  diftindion 
of  tables)  fucceeding  his  mafter.  When  they  fit 
down  to  thefe  meals,  or  eat  and  drink  at  any 
other  time  j  and,  indeed,  when  they  enter  upon 
their  daily  employ,  or  undertake  any  bufinefs 
whatfoever,  they  always  pronounce,  with  the 
greateft  fefioufnefs  and  reverence,  the  word  Blf- 
millah,  i.  e.  (in  the  name  of  God)  ufing  Alham- 
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dillah,  1.  e.  ( God  be  praifed)  after  nature  is  fa- 
tisfied,  and  their  affairs  are  attended  with  fuccefs. 
Way  of  The  Turks  and  Moors  are  early  rilers,  con- 
life.  ftantly  attending  the  publick  devotions  at  break 
of  day.  Each  perfon  employs  himfelf  afterwards 
in  the  exercife  of  his  proper  trade  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  till  ten  in  the  morning,  the  ufual  time  of 
dining;  returning  again  to  his  bufinefs  till  (Afa) 
the  afternoon  prayers,  at  which  time  all  kind  of 
work  ceafeth,  and  their  fhops  are  fhut  up.  The 
fupper  commonly  follows  the  prayers  of  ( Ma- 
greb)  fun-fet,  and  then  repeating  the  fame  at 
the  fetting  of  the  watch,  when  it  begins  to  be 
dark,  they  go  to  bed  immediately  after.  Some 
of  the  graver  people,  who  have  no  conftant 
employ,  fpend  the  day,  either  in  converfmg 
with  one  another  at  the  Haf-effs  in  the  Bazar, 
or  at  the  coffee-houfe  :  whilft  a  great  number 
of  the  Turkifh  and  Moorifh  youths,  with  no 
fmall  part  of  the  unmarried  foldiers,  attend  their 
concubines  with  wine  and  mufick  into  the  fields, 
or  elfe  make  themfelves  merry  at  one  of  the 
publick  taverns  :  a  praftice  indeed  exprefsly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  their  religion  ;  but  what  the  neceffity 
of  the  times,  and  the  uncontroulable  paffions  of 
the  tranfgreffors,  oblige  thefe  governments  to  dif- 
penfe  with. 

The  Arabs  follow  no  regular  trade  or  employ¬ 
ment  ;  his  life  is  one  continued  round  of  idlenefs 
or  diverfion.  When  no  paftime  calls  him  abroad, 
he  doth  nothing  all  the  day  but  loiter  at  home, 
fmoke  his  pipe,  and  repofe  himfelf  under  fome 
neighbouring  fhade.  He  hath  no  relifh  at  all 
for  domeftick  pleafures,  and  is  rarely  known  to 
converfe  with  his  wife,  or  play  with  his  chil¬ 
dren.  What  he  values  above  all  is  his  horfe,  for 
in  this  he  placeth  his  highefl  fatisfadlion,  being 
feldom  well  pleafed,  or  in  a  good  humour,  but 
when  he  is  far  from  home,  riding  at  full  fpeed, 
and  hunting. 

Sports.  The  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  eaftern  nations,  are 
very  dextrous  at  this  exercife.  I  have  feen  fe- 
vcral  perfons,  who  could  take  up  a  jerrid  or  dart 
at  full  fpeed  from  the  ground  ;  |nd  there  are 
none  of  them  but  can  quickly  hunt  down  a 
wild  boar.  We  have  upon  one  of  the  medal¬ 
lions  of  Conflantine’s  arch,  a  very  beautiful  re¬ 
prefen  tation  of  this  fport,  as  it  is  performed 
to  this  day  by  the  Arabs,  who  after  they  have 
rouzed  the  bead  from  his  retirement,  and  pur- 
fued  it  into  fome  adjacent  plain,  endeavour  there, 
by  frequent  overtaldng  and  turning  it,  to  tire 
and  perplex  it ;  and  then,  watching  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  either  launce  at  it  at  fome  diftance,  or, 
coming  clofe  by  its  fide,  fix  their  fpears  in  its 
body.  At  the  hunting  of  the  lion,  a  whole  di- 
ftridl;  is  fummoned  to  appear,  who  forming 
themfelves  firft  into  a  circle,  cnclofe  a  place  of 
three,  four,  or  five  miles  in  compafs,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  quality 
of  the  ground  that  is  pitched  upon  for  the  feene 
of  this  adtion.  The  footmen  advance  firft,  rufli- 
ing  Into  the  thickets  with  their  dogs  and  fpears 
to  put  up  the  game,  whilft  the  horfemen,  keep¬ 
ing  a  little  behind,  are  always  ready  to  charge 
upon  the  firft  fally  of  the  wild  beaft.  In  this, 
manner  they  proceed,  ftill  contradling  their  cir¬ 
cle  till  they  all  at  laft  either  clofe  in  together,'  or 
meet  with  fomething  to  divert  them.  The  ac¬ 
cidental  paftime  upon  thefe  occafions.  is  fome- 
times  very  diverting ;  for  the  feveral  different  forts 
of  animals  that  lie  within  this  compafs,  being  by 
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this  means  drove  together,  they  rarely  fail  of 
having  a  variety  of  agreeable  chafes  after  hares, 
jackalls,  hyaenas,  and  other  wild  beafts.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation  in  this  country,  that  when 
the  lion  perceives  himfelf  in  danger,  nay  fome- 
times  the  very  moment  he  is  rouzed,  he  will 
feize  diredlly  upon  the  perfon  who  is  the  near- 
eft  to  him,  and  rather  than  quit  his  hold,  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 

Hawking  is  one  of  the  chiefeft  diverfions  a-  Hawking, 
mong  the  Arabs,  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis.  Their  woods  afford  them  a  beautiful  va- ' 
riety  of  hawks  and  falcons. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Moorifk  women  Perfons 
would  be  reckoned  beauties,  even  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  their  children  certainly  have  the  fineft 
complexions  of  any  nation  whatfoever.  The 
boys,  indeed,  by  wearing  only  the  tiara,  are 
expofed  fo  much  to  the  fun,  that  they  quick¬ 
ly  attain  the  fvvarthinefs  of  the  Arab  ;  but  the 
girls,  keeping  more  at  home,  preferve  their  beau¬ 
ty  till  they  are  thirty,  at  which  age  they  are  u- 
fually  paft  child-bearing.  It  fometimes  happens, 
that  one  of  thefe  girls  is  a  mother  at  eleven, 
and  a  grand-mother  at  two  and  twenty  ;  and  as 
their  lives  are  ufually  of  the  fame  length  with 
thofe  of  the  Europeans,  there  have  not  been  in- 
ftances  wanting  among  thefe  matrons,  of  fome 
who  have  lived  to  fee  their  children  of  many 
generations. 

No  nation  In  the  world  is  fo  much  given  to  Superfti- 
fuperftition  as  the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the  Maho- 
metans  in  general.  They  hang  about  their  chil- 
drens  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand,  which 
the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  upon  their  fhips 
and  houfes,  as  an  antidote  and  counter-charm 
to  an  evil  eye,  for  five  with  them  is  an  unlucky 
number.  Thofe  who  are  grown  up,  carry  al¬ 
ways  about  with  them  fome  paragraph  or  other 
of  their  koran,  which,  as  the  Jews  did  their 
phyladleries,  they  place  upon  their  breaft,  or 
fow  under  their  caps,  to  prevent  fafeination  and 
witchcraft,  and  to  fecure  themfelves  from  fick- 
nefs  and  misfortunes.  The  virtue  of  thefe 
charms  and  fcrolls  is  fuppofed  likewife  to  be 
fo  far  univerfal,  that  they  hang  them  upon  the 
necks  of  their  cattle,  horfes,  and  other  beafts  of 
burthen.  They  place  great  confidence  in  ma¬ 
gicians  and  forcerers ;  and  upon  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  occafions,  particularly  in  a  lingring  dr- 
ftemper,  they  ufe  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  the  facrificing  of  a  cock,  a  ftieep,  or  a 
goat,  by  burying  the  whole  carcafs  under  ground, 
or  by  drinking  a  part  of  the  blood,  or  elfe  by 
burning  or  difperfing  the  feathers.  For  it  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  all  over  this  country,  that  a 
great  many  difeafes  proceed  from  fome  offence 
or  other  that  hath  been  given  to  the  Jenoune, 
a  fort  of  creatures  placed  by  the  Mahometans 
betwixt  angels  and  devils.  Thefe,  like  the  fairies 
of  our  forefathers,  are  fuppofed  to  frequent  fhades 
and  fountains,  and  to  alfume  the  bodies  of 
toads,  worms,  and  other  litde  animals,  which 
being  always  in  our  way,  are  liable  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  hurt  and  molefted.  When  any  per¬ 
fon  therefore  is  fickly  or  maimed,  he  fancies  that 
he  hath  injured  one  or  other  of  thefe  beings, 
and  immediately  the  women,  who  are  dextrous 
in  thefe  ceremonies,  go  upon  a  Wednefday  with 
frankincefe,  and  other  perfumes,  to  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  fpring,  and  there  facrifice,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  a  hen  or  a  cock,  an  ewe  or  a  ram, 
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&c.  according  to  the  fex  and  quality  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  the -nature  of  the  diftemper. 

The  Arabs  are  permitted  by  the  Algerines,  to 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magiif rates, 
without  controul,  provided  they  behave  them- 
felves  peaceably,  pay  them  the  eighth  part  of 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  a  fmall  poll-tax, 
which  is  annually  collefted  by  the  Turks.  And 
every  dou-  war,  or  village,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fmall  principality,  being  governed  abfolutely 
by  the  perfon  of  the  greatcll  fublfance  in  it :  the 
government  ufually  defcends  from  father  to  fon,  or 
to  the  next  heir,  except  he  be  an  infant,  or  unqua¬ 
lified  to  govern,  and  then  the  uncle,  or  fome  near 
relation,  takes  the  adminiftration  of  the  government 
upon  him.  When  one  of  thefe  governors  has  the 
command  only  of  a  fingle  dou-war,  he  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  fheik  -,  but  the  ruler  or  chief  per¬ 
fon  of  a  tribe,  whofe  authority  reaches  over  feveral 
dou- wars,  hath. the  title  either  of  the  (Ihiek  el  ki- 
beer)  great  lord  or  elder,  or  elfe  of  (emeer)  prince. 

The  whole  force  of  Algiers,  in  Turks  and  Co- 
loglies,  is  computed  at  prefen t  to  be  about  fix 
thoufand  five  hundred  ;  two  thoufand  whereof 
are  fuppofed  to  be  old,  and  excufed  from  duty  : 
and  of  .the  four  thoufand  five  hundred  that  re¬ 
main,  one  thoufand  are  confbantly  employed  in 
relieving  annually  their  garrifons,  whilft  the  reft 
are  either  to  arm  out  their  cruifers,  or  elfe  form 
the  three  flying  camps  which  are  fent  out  every 
fummer,  under  the  command  of  the  provincial 
viceroys.  To  the  Turkifh  troops  we  may  join 
about  two  thoufand  Zwowah,  as  the  Moorifh 
horfe  and  foot  are  called  :  yet,  notwithftanding 
thefe  are  kept  in  conftant  pay,  and  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  augment  the  number  of  foldiers,  yet 
being  all  of  them  hereditary  enemies  to  the 
Turks,  they  are  little  confidered  in  the  real  fafe- 
guard  and  defence  of  the  government.  The 
method  therefore  that  is  obferved  in  keeping  this 
large  and  populous  kingdom  in  obedience,  is  not 
fo  much  by  force  of  arms,  as  by  diligently  ob- 
lerving  the  old  political  maxim,  “  Divide  and 
“  command.  ’*  For  the  provincial  viceroys  are 
very  watchful  over  the  motions  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  tribes,  who  are  under  their  feveral  diftrifls 
and  jurifdicftions ;  and  as  thefe  are  in  continual 
jealoufies  and  difputes  with  one  another,  the  beys 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  keep  up  the  fer¬ 
ment,  and  throw  in  at  proper  times  new  matter 
for  difeord  and  contention.  There  are  a  great 
many  Arabian  and  African  tribes,  who  in  cafe 
their  neighbours  fliould  obferve  a  neutrality, 
would  be  too  hard  for  the  whole  army  of  Al¬ 
giers,  notv/ithftanding  each  Turk  valueth  himfelf 
in  being  a  match  for  twenty  Arabs.  When  there¬ 
fore  there  is  any  mifunderftanding  of  this  kind, 
the  viceroys  play  one  tribe  againfl  another,  and 
provided  the  quarrel  proves  equal,  a  few  Turks 
feafonably  thrown  in,  will  be  more  than  a  ba¬ 
lance  for  the  enemy.  By  thus  continually  fo¬ 
menting  the  divifions,  which  always  fubfift  a- 
mong  the  Arabian  princes,  and  by  drawing  on 
afterwards  one  family  to  fight  againll  another, 
thefe  four  or  five  thoufand  Turks  maintain  their 
ground  againfl:  all  oppofition. 

In  the  inland  towns  and  villages  of  Barbary, 
there  is  for  the  mofl:  part  a  houfe  fet  apart  for 
the  reception  of  ftrangers,  with  a  proper  officer 
to  attend  it.  Here  perfons  are  lodged  and  en¬ 
tertained  for  one  night,  in  the  beft  manner  the 
place  Will  afford,  at  the  expence  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 


Except  at  thefe  places,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  I 
met  With  no  khans,  or  houfes  of  entertainment, 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  my  travels.  To 
furnifli  ourfelves  with  tents  would  have  been 
both  cumberfome  and  expenfive ;  befides  the 
fulpicion  it  might  have  railed  in  the  Arabs,  that 
we  were  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  con- 
fequently  too  rich  and  tempting  a  booty  to  be 
futfered  to  efcape.  The  unfortunate  gentlemen, 
who  were  concerned  not  many  years  ago  in  an 
embafly  to  Abylfinia,  found  this  to  be  true,  at 
the  expence  of  their  lives. 

If,  therefore,  in  the  courfe  of  our  travel¬ 
ling,  we  did  not  fall  in  with  the  hovels  of  the 
Kabylcs,  or  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs,  we 
had  nothing  to  proteft  us  from  the  inclemency, 
either  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  cold  of  the 
night,  unlefs  we  met  with  ibme  accidental  grove 
of  trees,  the  fhelve  of  a  rock,  or  fometimes,  by 
good  fortune,  a  grotto.  At  thefe  times,  which 
indeed  did  feldom  happen,  our  horfes  were  the 
greatefl:  fufferers :  and  as  they  were  always  our 
firft  care,  we  gathered  for  them  ftubble,  grafs, 
boughs  of  trees,  and  fuch  like  provender,  before 
v/e  fat  down. 

When  we  are  fo  fortunate  in  travelling  in 
Barbary,  to  find  out  the  encampments  of  the 
Arabs  (for  we  are  not  fond  of  vifiting  the  Ka- 
byles,  who  are  not  fo  eafily  managed)  we  are 
entertained  for  one  night  upon  free  cofl: :  the 
Arabs,  either  by  long  cuftom,  the  particular  te¬ 
nure  of  their  lands,  or  rather,  perhaps,  from 
fear  and  compulfion,  being  obliged  to  give  the 
fpahees,  and  thofe  who  are  with  them,  the 
mounah,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  a  fuffident 
quantity  of  provifions  for  themfelves  and  their 
horfes.  Befides  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  a  balket 
of  figs,  raifins,  dates,  or  other  dried  fruits,  which 
were  prefented  to  us  upon  our  arrival,  the  mafter 
of  the  tent  where  we  lodged,  fetched  us  from  his 
flock  (according  to  the  number  of  our  compa¬ 
ny)  a  kid,  or  a  goat,  a  lamb,  or  a  Iheep,  half 
of  which  was  immediately  feethed  by  his  wife, 
and  ferved  up  with  cufcalTowe  5  the  reft  was  u- 
fually  made  Kab-ab,  and  referved  for  our  break- 
faft  or  dinner  the  next  day. 

However,  the  tents  of  thefe  roving  herdfmen, 
though  they  may  fhelter  us  from  the  weather, 
are,  notwithftanding,  attended  with  their  incon- 
veniencies.  For  the  cold  and  the  dews  that  we 
are  every  night  expofed  to  in  the  defarts  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  do  not  incommode  us  half  fo  much  as  the 
vermin  and  infebfs  of  all  kinds,  which  never  fail 
to  molcft  us  here.  Befides  fleas  and  lice,  which, 
without  a  miracle,  are  here  in  all  their  quarters, 
the  apprehenfions  we  are  under  of  being  bit  or 
ftung  by  the  fcorpion,  viper,  or  venomous  Ipi- 
der,  rarely  fails  in  fome  parts  ot  thefe  countries 
to  interrupt  the  reft  that  is  fo  grateful  and  ne- 
ceflary  to  a  weary  traveller.  Upon  fight,  indeed, 
of  one  or  other  of  thefe  venomous  beafts,  a  tha- 
leb,  or  writer,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  my 
fpahees,  after  he  had  muttered  a  few  words, 
exhorted  us  all  to  take  courage,  and  not  be 
afraid  of  fuch  creatures,  as  he  had  made  fame 
and  harmlefs  by  his  charms  and  incantations. 
We  are  likewife  no  lefs  offended  (from  whence 
we  might  Icaft  expe<ft  it)  by  their  kids,  calves, 
and  other  young  cattle,  that  are  tied  up  every 
night  under  the  eaves  of  their  tents,  to  prevent 
them  from  fucking  their  dams.  For  the  cords 
that  arc  ufed  upon  thefe  occafions,  being  only 
made  of  loofe  fpun  yarn,  the  fretful  creatures 
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are  every  moment  breaking,  loofe,  and  trampling 
over  us. 

When  our  company  was  at  any  time  enter¬ 
tained  in  a  courteous  manner  (for  the  Arabs 
will  fometimes  part  with  nothing  till  k  be  ex¬ 
torted  by  force)  1  ufed  to  give  the  mafter  of 
the  tent  a  knife,  a  couple  of  flints,  or  a  fmall 
quantity  of  Englifli  gunpowder,  which  being 
jnuch  ftronger  than  their  own,  they  have  in  great 
cfteem,  and  keep  for  the  priming  only  of  their 
fire-arms.  If  the  lallah  (or  lady)  his  wife,  had 
been  obliging  alfo  in  her  way,  by  making  our 
cufcalTowe  favoury  and  with  expedition,  (he  would 
return  a  thoufand  thanks  for  a  fkean  of  thread,  a 
large  needle,  or  a  pair  of  fciflTars ;  all  of  them 
great  rarities,  and  very  engaging  preients  with 
thefe  people. 

During  the  exceflive  heats  of  the  fummer,  and 
efpecially  when  we  were  apprehenflve  of  being 
intercepted  by  fome  party  of  free-booting  Arabs, 
we  then  travelled  in  tlie  night  •,  which  having 
no  eyes,  according  to  their  proverb,  few  of  them 
dare  then  venture  out,  as  not  knowing  the 
dangers  and  ambufcades  they  may  poflibly  fall 
into. 

Our  ftages,  or  days  journles,  were  not  always 
the  fame.  For  when  any  danger  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  we  then  travelled  through  as  many  by-paths 
as  our  conduflors  were  acquainted  with,  riding  in 
this  manner,  without  refting  fometimes  twelve, 
fometimes  fifteen  hours  together.  Nay,  in  re¬ 
turning  from  Jerufalem  (fo  vigilant  were  the 
Arabs  at  that  time,  in  diftrelTing  the  pilgrims)  not- 
withftanding,  we  had  the  fheck  (or  faint)  of  Mount 
Carmel,  with  twenty  of  his  fervants  to  protect  us, 
we  refted  only  one  hour  in  two  and  twenty  i  for 
fo  long  we  made  it  in  travelling,  betwixt  Sichem 
and  Mount  Carmel.  But  in  the  kingdoms  of  Al¬ 
giers  and  Tunis,  an  ordinary  day’s  journey  (ex- 
clufive  of  the  time  taken  up  in  making  obferva- 
tions)  rarely  exceeded  eight  or  nine  hours.  Our 
conftant  pradice  was  to  rife  at  break  of  day,  fet 
forward  with  the  fun,  and  travel  till  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  we  began  to  look 
out  for  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs  •,  who,  to 
prevent  fuch  parties  as  ours  from  living  upon 
them,  take  care  to  pitch  in  places  the  leall  con- 
fpicuous.  And  indeed  fometimes,  unlefs  we  dif- 
covered  the  fmoak  of  their  tents,  obferved  fome 
of  tlieir  flocks,  or  heard  the  barking  of  their  dogs, 
it  was  with  difficulty  (if  at  all)  that  we  were  able 
to  find  them. 

In  Barbary,  where  the  Arabs  are  under  fubjec- 
tion,  I  rarely  carried  along  with  me  more  than 
three  fpahees,  and  a  fervant,  all  of  us  well  arm¬ 
ed  i  though  we  were  fometimes  obliged  to  aug¬ 
ment  our  numbers,  particularly  when  we  tra¬ 
velled  among  the  independent  Arabs,  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  or  where 
two  contiguous  clans  are  at  variance  :  Thefe,  and 
fuch  like  harammes,  as  the  free-booters  are  ufu- 
ally  called,  mufl  be,  I  conjedure,  what  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  mean  by  wild  Arabs,  notwithftanding 
there  is  no  fuch  name  peculiar  to  any  one  body 
of  them,  they  being  all  of  them  the  fame,  and 
have  all  the  like  inclinations  (whenever  a  proper 
opportunity  or  temptation  offers  itfelf)  of  robbing, 
flripping,  and  murdering,  not  ftrangers  only,  but 
alfo  one  another. 

However,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
falling  into  their  hands,  the  greateft  fafety  for 
a  traveller  at  all  times,  is  to  be  dlfguifed  in  the 


habit  of  the  country,  or  dreffed  like  one  or  hk 
fpahees.  For  the  Arabs  are  very  jealous  and  in- 
quifitive,  fufpefting  all  ftrangers  to  be  fpies,  and 
fent  to  take  a  furvey  thofe  lands,  which  at 
one  time  or  other  (as  they  have  been  tairght  to 
fear)  are  to  bereftored  tothechriftians. 

The  horfes  and  camels  of  thefe  countries  keep 
generally  one  conftant  pace  ;  the  latter  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  and  an  half,  the  other  of  three  geo¬ 
graphical  miles  an  hour. 

Captain  U  r  i  n  g  gives  the  following  defeription 
©f  Carthage  and  Tunis,  viz. 

I  walked  almoft  all  over  the  ground  where  the  Canh:ig 
city  of  Cartharge  formerly  flood  ;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  appearance  that  there  ever  had  been  a 
town  there,  the  grafi  covering  the  ftones  almoft 
every  where.  I  was  fhewed  a  place  where  it  is 
faid  their  citadel  ftood,  and  another,  which  I 
was  told,  was  the  place  of  arms  :  We  law  there 
pieces  of  walls  lying  fiat  upon  the  ground  ;  and 
in  that  part  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  middle  of 
the  city,  there  is  a  range  of  1 6  cifterns  for  holding 
water,  which  had  been  all  arched  over  with  brick, 
and  a  broad  walk  on  each  fide  of  them  j  the  arches 
remained  whole  over  feveral  of  them,  and  three 
or  four  of  the  cifterns  were  not  the  leaft  decay¬ 
ed,  and  had  then  water  in  them,  tho*  the  great- 
eft  part  were  ruined.  I’hefe  cifterns  were,  no 
doubt,  made  to  hold  a  ftore  of  water,  for  fup- 
plying  the  inhabitants  in  cafe  of  a  fiege,  and 
would  hold  many  thoufand  tons.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  many  more  befides  thefe  for  that  purpofe  ; 
they  having  no  frelh,  water  in  the  town,  but 
what  was  conveyed  thither  by  an  aqueduct  near 
thirty  miles  out  of  the  country,  which  was  about 
thirty,  or  thirty-five  foot  high ;  part  of  which 
for  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  in  length,  I 
faw  ftanding,  and  all  the  reft  was  fallen  down, 
where  the  ruins  are  to  be  feen  in  feveral  places  r 
It  was  built  of  a  hard  ftone,  fomething  like  flint, 
tho’  of  another  kind.  Not  far  from  Cape  Car¬ 
thage  the  bey  has  a  houfe  and  gardens,  near 
which  is  a  well  with  water  ;  but  it  being  brack- 
ilh,  it  was  not  fit  to  drink,  though  it  ferved  to 
water  the  gardens.  The  city  of  Carthage  ftood 
upon  a  point  or  cape,  moderately  high,  and  the 
fea  running  on  both  Tides  of  it,  formed  almoft  a 
peninfula. 

The  city  of  Tunis  ftands  at  the  head  of  a  large  Tom*, 
lake  or  lagune,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  Ga- 
leta  caftles,  and  about  eighteen  from  the  place 
where  Carthage  ftood.  It  is  about  five  or  fix 
miles  round,  and  is  encompafied  by  a  high  ftrong 
wall,  and  a  dry  ditch  :  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  on  a  rifing  ground,  is  a  caftle  or  citadel, 
the  walls  of  which  are  alfo  very  high,  but  has 
no  ditch.  The  city  is  watered  by  a  rill  rifing  in 
a  neighbouring  mountain,  which  is  conveyed  to 
the  town  over  a  deep  valley  by  an  aqueduft. 

There  are  cannon  mounted  on  the  walls  ;  but 
the  fortification  is  not  regular,  nor  built  after  the 
manner  of  thofe  in  Europe  ;  it  ftands  upon  a 
large  fpace  of  ground,  and  the  ftrength  of  it 
feems  to  confill  only  in  the  height  of  the  walls. 

'f  he  ftreets  of  the.  city  are  very  irregular,  tho* 
there  are  in  it  a  great  many  lofty  and  well-built 
houfes,  whicli  have  but  few  windows  on  the  out- 
fide.  They  have  fquare  courts  within,  which  are 
paved  with  tile,  having  galleries  iuppofted  with 
pillars  two  or  three  ftories  high,  and  are  con¬ 
trived  for  coolnefs,  where  the  families  regale 
themfelves,  and  take  the  frelh  air. 
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The  city  is  very  populous,  as  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  harlots,  which  I  was  affured 
were  not  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand  regiftered. 
The  bey’s  revenues  are  chiefly  from  olive-treesy 
the  owners  of  which  pay  a  tax  of  four  afpers  a 
year  for  each  tree.  They  pay  alfo  a  certain  rate 
for  their  dates,  and  other  fruits ;  and  there  are 
likewife  duties  upon  all  goods  imported.  Tlieir 
chief  manufadlure  are  caps,,  which  they  export  in 
great  quantities  to  Turkey  :  they  export  fome  oil, 
cotton-yarn,  pot-afli  and  fpunges,  fome  corn  and 
beans. 

Their  cufeufu,  which  is  one  of  their  general  and 
beft  diflies,  is  made  thus :  'thf y  put  flour  into  a 
large  flat  pan,  and  fprinkle  it  with  water,  and  tak¬ 
ing  great  pains  to  (hake  it  to  and  fro  over  a  flow 
fire,  which  feparates  it,  and  rolls  it  into  fmall  balls, 
about  the  bignefs  of  pigeon  Ihot  ;  when  they 
have  prepared  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it,  they  put 
it  into  a  fort  of  a  cullender,  which  they  fet  over 
the  top  of  the  pot  where  their  flefli  is  boiling,  and 
it  receives  the  fleam  thereof,  and  moiflens  it ;  and 
when  their  meat  is  boiled  enough,  they  put  it  all 
together  into  a  difh,  and  cat  it. 

We  went  to  fee  an  antient  building,  fifty  miles 
fouth  of  Tunis,  faid  to  be  erected  either  by  the 
Romans  or  Carthaginians :  we  found  four  fifths  of 
it  flanding,  but  it  was  decayed  in  feveral  places. 
It  flood  upon  a  large  plain,  and  had  been  a  very 
fine  and  large  amphitheatre,  built  with  fquare 
flones.  When  it  was  entire,  it  was  of  an  oval 
form,  in  three  circular  ranges  or  walks,  arched 
clear  round,  and  was  three  flories  high,  and  had 
about  fixty-five  windows  in  every  flory,  with 
galleries  on  the  infide,  which  in  all  would  contain 
at  leafl  twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand  fpeftators. 
When  we  had  viewed  the  amphitheatre  within- 
fide  and  without,  and  fufficiently  latisfied  our  cu- 
riofity,  we  ranged  about  the  village,  which  was 
built  out  of  its  ruins.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 


invited  us  into  their  houfes,  where  we  faw  their 
women,  who,  contrary  to  the  cuflom  of  Ma¬ 
hometans,  met  us,  and  feemed  highly  pleafed 
with  our  company  ;  they  were  not  latisfied 
with  barely  feeing  our  faces,  but  defired  us  to  un¬ 
button  our  garments,  and  furveyed  our  naked 
arms  and  breafts :  the  men,  who  flood  by,  feemed 
as  much  delighted  as  the  women  ;  whether  they 
were  wives  or  Angle  women,  was  unknown  to 
us }  but  notwithttanding  their  curiofity,  they 
feemed  very  modefl.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  were  all  of  the  Moorifh  race,  being  of  the 
colour  of  Mulattoes  •,  ’tis  very  probable  they  had 
pever  before  feen  any  men  fo  white  as  we  were. 

In  this  journey  I  made  what  obfervations  I 
could  of  the  country  thro’  which  I  paflTed  ;  moft 
of  the  land  was  a  hard,  reddilh,  fandy  foil,  which 
bore  no  grafs,  and  very  few  fhrubs.  I  do  not 
remember,  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,,  together,  to 
have  feen  .  any  creature|  not  fo  much  as  an  in- 
fed:.  Wfthin  a  few  miles  of  the  amphitheatre, 
there  were  fome  fhrubs,  without  any  leaves,  fcat- 
tered  over  a  large  plain,  with  a  herd  of  goats 
browfing  upon  them ;  and  about  midway  in  our 
journey,  we  paffed  thro’  a  tolerable  village,  of  a- 
bout  two  hundred  houfes,  which  was  much  the 
befl  that  I  faw  in  the  country,  where  there  was 
a  linnen  manufadtory,  mofl  of  the  inhabitants 
being  either  fpinners  or  weavers.  It  was  •  fur- 
rounded  with  olive-trees,  and  had  fome  fmall  gar¬ 
dens,  from  whence  we  had  both  grapes  and  figs. 
We  paffed  by  feveral  fmall  forry  villages,  not 
worth  naming  ;  but  where  we  faw  a  green  fpot, 
there  were  alfo  fome  huts  and  olive-trees,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  country  being  barren  ;  which  I  was 
much  furprifed  to  fee,  this  being  the  antient  Numi- 
dia,  from  whence,  hiftory  tells  us,  came  fuch 
numbers  of  people ;  and  that  they  fhould  chufe 
fuch  a  country  to  live  in,  or  how  they  could  fub- 
fift,  is  very  unaccountable. 
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TH  E  continent  of  America, *tls  proba¬ 
ble,  extends  as  far  as  the  Pole  on  the 
north,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Atlan- 
tic-ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa  on  the  eaft  j  by  ano¬ 
ther  anonymous  ocean  on  the  fouth  *,  and  by  the 
vaft  Pacific-bcean,  ufually  called  the  South-fea, 
which  feparate's  it  from  Afia,  on  the  weft. 

The  length  of  America,  if  we  extend  it  but 
from  8o  degrees  north  (our  furtheft  difeoveries 
that  way)  to  Cajpe-Horn,  which  lies  in  57  and.  a 
half  fouth,  fakes  Up  137  and  a  half  degrees  of  la¬ 
titude  ;  which  reckoning  60  miles  to  a  degree,  as 
mariners  tifually  do,  makes  the  length  of  America 
to  be  8256  miles  j  and,  if  we.allow  70  Miles  to 
a  degree,  which  comes  near  the  truth,  the  length 
of  America  is  9625  miles,  but  the  breadth  is  not 
anfwerable  to  the  length  ;  for  what  is  difeovered 
of  North- America,  which  is  of  a  triangular  figure, 
is  not  fo  broad  in  any  place. 

The  north  and  fouth  parts  are  joined  by  the 
narrow  ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  divides  the  North 
from  the  South-fea,  and  is  about  60  miles  over  in 
the  narroweft  place,  viz.  between  Porto-Bello  and 
Panama. 

But  when  we  thus  divide  America  into  North 
and  South,  it  muft  not  be  underftood,  that  the  E- 
quator  makes  this  divifion ;  for  what  is  denomi¬ 
nated  South -America,  extends  12  degrees  odd 
minutes  to  the  northward  of  the  Equator  :  And 
indeed  we  follow  the  grand  divifion  made  by  the 
Spaniards  of  their  American  dominions  into  the 
Viceroyalties  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  are  fe- 
parated  by  a  line  drawn  from  Borto-Bello  on  the 
North-fea,  to  Panama  on  the  South-fea,  the  pro- 
"vince  of  Terra-firma  Proper  (more  known  by  the 
name  of  Darien)  in  which  Porto-Bello  and  Pa¬ 
nama  are  comprehended,  being  reckoned  part  of 
Peru  or  South-America,  and  the  province  of  Pa- 
ragua,  contiguous  to  Terra-firma  Proper,  the 
moft  fouthern  province  of  Mexico,  or  North- 
America:  So  that  thole  maps,  which  divide  North 
from  South-Amcrica,  by  the  gulph  or  river  of 
Darien,  and  aline  drawn  from  thence  to  the  South- 
fea,  are  not  relied  on  ;  for  they  place  tlie  pro¬ 
vince  of  Terra-firma  Proper  in  North-America, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  belongs  to  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Peru  in  South-America. 

The  Spaniards,  by  virtue  of  the  bull  or  grant  the 
Pope  made  them,  of  all  difeoveries  to  the  weft- 


ward  of  the  Azores,  looked  upon  themfelves  to 
be  entitled  to  all  America  formerly,  infilling  that 
all  other  nations  were  thereby  abfolutely  excluded 
from  any  {hare  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  on 
their  arrival  in  North-America,  which  went  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Mexico,  and  another  of  the  Inca’s 
in  the  South,  ftiled  the  empire  of  Peru,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Mexico  to  their  northern  conquefts, 
and  the  name  of  Peru  to  the  fouthern  con¬ 
quefts. 

It  may  be  proper  alfo  to  take  notice  here,  that 
the  fea  which  feparates  Nofth- America  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  generally  about  four  or  five  thoufand  miles 
broad ;  the  fea,  which  feparates  South-America 
from  Africa,  about  two  or  three  thoufand  miles 
over  •,  and  the  fea,  which  feparates  America  from 
Afia,  generally  about  eight  or  nine  thoufand  miles 
over.  Having  thus  deferibed  the  fituatioo  and 
extent  of  America,  I  proceed  to  enquire  into  the 
notions  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  form  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  of  another  continent  to 
the  weftward  of  ours. 

The  ancients  generally  imagined,  that  the  hea-  The  and- 
vens  conftituted  but  one  hemifphere,  and  that  the  ents  opim- 
earth  was  flat  and  round  as  a  table,  ferving  as  a 
bafis  or  foundation  to  fupport  the  fine  vaulted  roof  heavens 
over  their  heads.  and  the 

Even  the  Fathers  laughed  at  thofe  Philofo- 
phers,  who  believed  the  earth  to  be  globular,  and 
furrounded  by  the  heavens  equally  on  every  fide  j 
and  nothing  was  more  exploded  by  them,  than  the 
notion  of  Antipodes.  Is  it  poflible,  fays  Lac- 
tan  tius,  that  any  can  be  fo  credulous  to  believe 
there  are  a  people,  or  nation,  walking  with  their 
feet  upwards,  and  their  heads  downwards  ;  that 
trees  and  corn  grow  downwards  j  or  that  raiii,fnow 
and  hail  afeend  to  the  earth  ? 

And  St.  Austin  fays,  “Weare  notto believe 
“  what  fome  affirm,  that  there  are  Antipodes 
“  which  inhabit  that  part  of  the  earth  under  us  ;  a 
“  region,  where  the  fun  rifes  when  it  fets  with 
“  us,  and  the  feet  of  the  people  are  oppofite  to 
“  ours ;  or  that  the  eartli  is  in  the  midft  of  the 
“  world,  encompafled  on  all  parts,  and  covered 
“  equally  with  the  heavens. 

And  fpeaking  of  the  notion  fome  entertained  of 
another  continent,  he  fays,  “  It  is  not  agreeable  to 
“  reafon  or  good  fenfe,  to  affirm,  that  men  may 
“  pals  over  fo  vafl  an  ocean  as  the  Atlantic,  from 
“  this  continent  to  a  new-found  world,  or  that 

“  there 
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there  are  inhabitants  there,  all  men  being  de- 
“  fcended  from  the  firft  man  Adam. 

And  even  Aristotle,  and  thofe  of  the  an- 
dents,  who  believed  both  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  to  be  globular,  and  that  there  might  be  an¬ 
other  continent ;  yet  look’d  upon  it  to  be  divided 
from  us  by  fuch  vaft  feas,  that  we  could  have  no 
communication  with  it;  and  that  all  about  the 
Equator,  whether  in  this,  or  any  other  continent, 
was  not  habitable,  on  account  of  the  exceflive 
heats.  It  feems  the  ancients  in  general,  were  fo 
far  from  knowing  any  thing  of  America,  that 
they  knew  nothing  even  of  Africa,  or  the  Eaft- 
Tndies,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Equator,  though 
they  muft  be  acquainted  with  fome  parts  of  A- 
frica  and  Afia,  which  lay  within  the  Torrid  Zone, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Equator ;  for  the  Upper  E- 
thiopia  lies  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  as  does  great 
part  of  the  Eaft-Indies :  And  Sumatra  (which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  Tabrobane,  or  Tarfliilh  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  whither  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hi¬ 
ram  failed  for  gold)  lies  under  the  Equator ;  and 
yet  we  find  Pliny  of  Aristotle’s  opinion, 
and  affirming,  “  That  the  middle  region  of  the 
“  world,  where  the  fun  continually  runs  his  courfe, 
is  parch’d  and  burnt  up  with  fire.  ”  It  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  ftrangc,  that  when  men  pafs’d  to  the 
fartheft  bounds  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Equator, 
none  ever  returned  to  inform  the  more  northern 
regions,  that  thofe  parts  were  habitable ;  and 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  no  more  of 
Africa,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Equator,  than 
they  did  of  the  continent  of  America. 

The  and-  The  fame  Pl  iny,  indeed,>  reports,  that  Han- 
feiled  NO  the  Carthaginian,  failed  round  Africa  ;  but 
round  A-  evidently  contradicts  what  he  faid  before, 
frica;  rfiat  the  countries  under  the  Equator  were  not 
habitable.  And,  indeed,  that  opinion,  that  Ha  n- 
NO,  or  any  of  the  ancients  furrounded  Africa, 
muft  be  falie,  becaufe  they  would  not  only  then 
have  known  that  thofe  countries  were  habitable, 
but  they  muft  have  known  another  hemifphere, 
have  feen  a  new  fet  of  ftars,  and  have  fecn  the 
fun  to  the  northward  of  them  at  noon-day,  which 
were  fuch  remarkable  difeoveries,  that  if  they 
had  been  once  made,  could  never  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  yet  we  meet  with  no  mention  of 
thefe  particulars,  either  in  Greek  or  Roman  wri¬ 
ters,  or  the  leaft  defeription  of  any  people  or 
country  in  Africa,  fouth  of  the  Equator.  It 
feems  fuperfluous  therefore  to  add,  that  it  was 
fcarce  poflible  the  ancients  could  pafs  thefe  great 
feas  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
in  fuch. galleys,  and  low-built  veflTels,  as  were  then 
in  ufe ;  efpedally  fince  there  are  not  any  har¬ 
bours,  or  places  of  fecurity,  about  the  Cape,  that 
could  preferve  them  from  fhipwreck,  in  thofe 
feas,  which  are  very  feldom  free  from  ftorms, 
fuch  as  n»  galleys  can  live  in. 

Or  knew  But  to  proceed ;  Seneca,  in  his  Medsea,  feems 
ai>y  thing  io  prophcl'y,  that  another  world  fhould  be  difeo- 
of  Ame-  vered  beyond  the  Atlantic-ocean,  to  the  fouth- 
weft  ;  and  this  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  other  great 
men  among  the  ancients,  founded  upon  that  dif- 
proportion  there  appeared  to  be  between  the  land 
and  water  then  difeover’d.  But  this  fhews  there 
was  no  fuch  continent  difeovered  at  that  time. 

Plato  indeed  fpeaks  of  a  vaft  ifland  beyond 
the  Atlantic-ocean,  equal  in  dimenfions  to  Afia 
and  Africa,  and  of  feveral  intermediate  iflands, 
which  render’d  the  pafiTage  fliort  and  eafy  thither ; 
but  then  he  tells  us,  thofe  iflands  were  long  fince 
funk,  and  covered  with  the  ocean.  If  we  take 
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his  teftimony  therefore  entire,  there  was  no  fuch 
land  as  America  known  in  his  days :  And  indeed 
his  whole  relation  appears  to  be  no  more  than 
poetical  fidfion ;  and  Plato’s  Atlantic-iflands, 
to  have  no  other  exiftence  than  More’s  Utopia. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine  the  An  enqul- 
feveral  conjedfures  concerning  the  time  and  man- 
ner  of  peopling  America  ;  for  all  that  we  know  vvas  firft 
certainly  is,  that  it  has  been  planted  many  hun-  peopled, 
dred,  or  rather  thoufand  of  years,  from  the  num¬ 
bers  of  people  found  there  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  all  men,  according 
to  the  feriptures,  defeended  from  Adam;  and 
had  we  not  the  authority  of  facred  writ  for  this 
opinion,  yet  the  refemblance  there  is  between  the 
people  of  that  continent  and  this,  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  and  cuftoms  of  the  one  and  the  other,  de- 
monftrate,  that  we  proceeded  from  one  common 
ftock. 

The  ftature,  form  and  features  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  do  not  differ  from  ours ;  the  frame  and 
turn  of  their  minds  are  the  fame;  they  adored 
the  fame  almighty  Being,  built  temples,  and  fa- 
crificed  to  him,  as  the  ancients  did ;  and  they 
retained  a  tradition,  that  their  continent  was  gra¬ 
dually  peopled  from  a  fmall  number.  They  uled 
arms  of  the  fame  form  alfo  as  the  men  of  our 
continent  did,  viz.  fwords,  fpears,  lances,  bows, 
arrows,  flings,  and  darts :  All  the  difference  was, 
that  as  they  had  loft  the  ufe  of  iron,  their  wooden 
fwords  were  edg’d  with  fharp  flints,  and  their 
fpears,  arrows  and  darts  pointed  with  the  bones 
of  fifli,  or  other  animals.  However,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  probable,  that  thofe  countries  were  peopled 
very  early,  becaufe  they  feem’d  ftrangers  to  al- 
moft  every  art  and  foience,  when  the  Spaniards 
came  amongft  them;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
we  may  be  affured  no  adventurers  arrived  there 
in  thefe  latter  ages,  before  Columbus. 

We  know  certainly,  that  part  of  the  weftern  Probably 
coafts  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary-iflands,  over-'"®."^]^ 
againft,  and  not  far  from  America,  were  planted 
by  the  Carthaginians,  four  or  five  hundred  years  in  Cartha- 
before  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour  ;  that  fome  ginian 
of  their  ftiips  carried  a  thoufand  fouls  ;  and,  ’tis 
probable,  when  tfiey  font  fhips  to  the  Canary  or 
Cape  Verd  iflands,  to  plant  colonies,  they  were 
crouded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  as  ours 
are,  that  we  fond  to  the  plantations  at  this  day. 

Is  it  ftrange  then,  that  fome  of  thefe  fhips  fhould 
be  driven  to  America,  by  the  winds  which  con- 
ftantly  blow  from  the  eaftward,  when  it  is  nos 
more  than  three  weeks  fail  from  Africa,  or  the 
Canaries,  to  that  continent  ?  If  fuch  planters  were 
once  driven  from  their  intended  port,  far  to  the 
weftward,  and  they  found  it  impoffiblc  for  them 
to  return,  the  wind  fitting  always  diredly  againft 
them  ;  what  could  be  more  rational  than  to  run 
before  the  wind,  in  hopes  of  making  fome  other 
land  ;  and,  as  we  fuppofo  them  victualled  in  or¬ 
der  to  plant  and  recruit  fome  colony,  fuch  ad¬ 
venturers  could  not  have  Icfs  than  three  weeks, 
or  a  month’s  provifion  on  board,  which  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  them  in  fuch  a  voyage,  where 
they  could  fuffer  no  hardfhips  from  the  climate, 
which  was  fuitable  to  African  conftitutions. 

If  it  be  demanded  how  it  happened,  that  no  fhip- 
ping  was  ever  driven  thither  fince  the  Carthaginian 
ftate  flourifhed,  it  may  very  truly  be  anfwer’d, 
that  no  people  have  ever  navigated  thofe  leas, 
fince  the  Carthaginians,  ’till  very  lately ;  all  the 
difeoveries  and  plantations  of  the  Carthaginians 
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upon  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  were  loft  and  ruin’d  upon  the  conqueft  the 
Romans  made  of  Carthage  ;  neither  did  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ever  revive  that  branch  of  their  navigation. 

Even  the  Canaries,  that  were  certainly  planted 
by  the  Carthaginians,  remained  unknown  for  ma¬ 
ny  ages  after  that  ftate  became  fubjedt  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  nor  did  the  natives  know  from  whence  to 
derive  their  original,  when  the  Spaniards  made 
new  difcovery  of  thofe  iflands  in  the  15th  centuryi 

Another  circumftance  to  induce  us  to  believe 
they  are  defcended  from  the  Phenicians  or  Car¬ 
thaginians,  is  their  imitating  them  in  fuch  of 
their  religious  rites,  as  nature  or  reafon  could,  ne¬ 
ver  have,  taught  them.  As  to  their  wordiipping 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  this  was  common  indeed  to 
almoft  all  other  nations  j  but  their  offering  hu¬ 
man  facrifices  feems  to  have  been  almoft  peculiar  to 
1  thofe  nations.  It  is  obfervable  alfo,  that  the 

:  Americans  adored  mountains,  woods,  feas  and 

1  rivers,  and  almoft  every  animal,  as  the  Africans 

once  did,  and  fome  of  them  adlually  do  at  this 
day.  But  further,  if  we  fuppofe  that  America 
was  firft  peopled  by  fea,  it  could  be  by  no  other 
nation  but  the  Phenicians  or  Carthaginians,  no 
other  people  having  fleets  , and  colonics .  on  the 
wellern  ooafts  of  Europe  and  Africa  in  thofe  ear¬ 
ly  ages.  . 

For  as  the  peopling  America  by  fleets  or  colo- 
it  could  nies  from  China,  or  any  other  part  of  Afia ;  in 
not  be  the  firft  place,  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific-ocean, 
fwmMa  South-fea,  which  feparates  from  America,  is 
not  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  thouland  miles,  twice 
the  breadth  ot  the  Atlantic-ocean,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  us  and  America,  adly,  The  winds  are  al¬ 
ways  contrary  within  the  latitude  of  30  north  and 
fouth,  where  the  winds  conftantly  blow  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  in  higher  latitudes  are  variable. 
3dly,  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinefe,  the  on¬ 
ly  people  furniftied  with  ftiipping  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  the  world,  never  afefted  to  make  long 
voyages,  or  vifit  remote  regions ;  their  naviga¬ 
tion  was  always  confin'd  to  their  own  feas,  and 
they  either  knew  nothing  of  diftant  countries,  or 
defpifed  them  too  much  to  take  any  pains  to 
come  at  them  *,  and  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any 
of  their  fliips  ftiould  be  driven  by  accident  to 
America,  becaufe  the  fea,  that  feparates  Afia 
from  America,  is  fo  very  wide,  and  the  winds 
always  againft  thofe  that  would  fail  from  thence 
to  America,  within  the  latitude  of  30  north  and 
fouth  i  and  both  Japan  and  California,  which  lie 
the  neareft  each  other,  of  any  lands  we  know  in 
Afia  and  America,  lie  in  and  about  the  latitude 
of  30  north. 

As  for  that  notion,  that  the  people  of  the  conti- 
it  could  'oent  went  north  about  to  America  by  land,  it  fcarce 
'hot  be  deferves  mentioning  for  we  know  by  our  late  voy- 
b^Tand  north-eaft,  and  to  the  north-weft,  that 

froin'the  the  jea  extends  more  than  eighty  degrees  to  the 
north  or  northward  ;  and  confequently,  if  America  was 
fouth.  peopled  either  of  thofe  ways,  thofe^who  went 
thither  tnuft  travel  within  i  o  degrees  oF the  Pole^ 
which  parts  are  neither  paffable  nor  habitable  j  and 
if  there  be  any  other  land  which  unites  their  con¬ 
tinent  to  ours,  in  a  lefs  rigorous  climate,  it  muft 
be  between  the  land  of  JefiTo,  or  Yedfo,  to  the 
northward  of  Japan  and  California,  butthefeare 
about  80  degrees  afunder,  and  no  one  has  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  difeovered  any  land  between  them, 
unlefs  fome  merry  map-makers,  who  feparate 
them  only  by  the  imaginary  ftraight  of  Anian, 


which  they  make  to  be  Iktle  broader  thaa  the 
ftraight  between  Dover  and  Calais,  tho’  we  know 
certainly,  that  the  land  of  Jeffb  and  California 
are  feveral  thoufand  miles  afunder,  and  no  man- 
pretends  to  have  difeovered  any  country  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  '  -  '  , 

To  the  fouth  ward  alfo,  our  mariiiers  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  near  feventy  degrees  j  and  confequently,  if 
the  two  continents  are  united  in  that  part  of.  the 
globe,  it  muft  be  in  too  rigorous  a  latitude  for- 
men.  to  tr.ivel  that  way  by-  land. 

But  fhould.,  it  be  admitted,  that  there  was  a 
paflage  by  land,  either  near  the  north  or  fouth 
Pole,  from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  it  isftrange," 
that  no  man  ever  returned  again  that  way  from 
America  to  us.  The  paflage  is  probably  as  eafy- 
from  thence  by  land  as  it  is  to,  it  j  and  if  it  be 
objedled,  that  the  fame  argument  held  good  againlt 
thofe  who  fuppofe  America  was  peopled  from 
hence  by  fea,  this  is  evidently  a  miftake,  becaufc 
the  winds  always  fit,  fair  for  failing  from  Afrfoa 
to  America,  and  contrary  to  thofe  that  would 
return  from  thence.  Befides,  as  it  appears  the 
Americans  had  loft  the  art  of  fhip-building  and 
navigation,  when  the  Spaniards  came  amongft 
them,  and  never  knew  the  ufe  of  the  Joadftone, 
there  was  no  poflibility  they  Ihould  ever  return, 

.or  that  we  Ihould  have  any  knowledge  of  them. 

Had  they  been  furnilhed  with  Ihipping,  as  they 
were  not,  it  would  not  have  been  poflible  for  them 
to  have  found  the  way  back  to  Africa  •,  for,  'till  the 
life  of  the  l.oadftone,  the  Nqrth  or  South-feas  were 
very  little  navigated,  if  at  all :  And  as  well  as  we 
underftand  navigation  at  this  day,  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  come  back  from  America  without  fail¬ 
ing  prefty  far  north  or  fouth,  where  we  meet  with 
variable  winds,  and  for  the  moft  part  wefterly  ;  if 
we  were  obliged  to  fail  within  the  Tropics,  or  in^ 
deed  within  the  latitude  of  30,  our  voyages  from 
America  would  be  very  long,  and  very  difficult, 
even  to  us. 

But  there  remains  ftill  a  very  formidable  objec-  Objeftions 
tion  againft  the  peopling  of  America  by  the  Phe-  againft  the 
nicians  or  Carthaginians  ;  and  that  is,  that  they 
were  diftitute  of  almoft  all  arts  and  fciences ;  nay,  ricaby  the 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  fhip-building,  or  the  Carthagi- 
ufe  of  iron,  which  they  muft  have  been  acquaint- 
ed  with,  if  they  had  derived  their  original  from 
the  Carthaginians.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  thofe  who  were  firft  driven  to  the  coafts  of 
America,  might  be  acquainted  with  moft  of  the 
arts  the  Carthaginians  were  mailers  of ;  but  as  the 
firft  generation  was  probably  worn  out,  before 
any  iron  mines  were  difeovered,  and  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  none  of  thofe  that  arrived  there  might 
underftand  the  digging,  melting,  or  feparating 
of  metals,  if  fuch  mines  had  been  difeovered  ; 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  an  age  or  two,  the  ufe 
of  iron  was  forgot,  and  confequently  Iljip- build¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  manufadures  that  depended  on 
the  ufe  of  iron,  tho’  the  arts  of  fpinning  and 
weaving,  for  which  the  Tyrians  and  Phenicians 
were  famous,  were  retained. 

Another  circumftance  which  inclines  us  to  Farther 
think,  that  America  was  peopled  by  the  Africans  arguments 
by  fea,  and  not  by  land,  is,  that  we  found  it  bet- 
ter  peopled  in  the  middle  between  the  Tropics, 
than  it  was  towards  the  north  or  fouth  ;  whereas,  rive  their 
in  our  continent,  the  moft  populous  places  are,  original 
and  the  moft  confiderable  empires  have  been, 
within  the  Temperate  Zone,  to  the  northward 
of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
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Had  the  Europeans  or  Afiatics  gone  north  a- 
bouc  to  America,  they  would  probably  have  firft 
planted  thofe  countries  that  lay  neareft  the  north, 
or  at  leaft  thofe  within  the  Temperate  Zone,  as 
moft  agreeable  to  them,  and  fuitable  to  their  com 
ftiaitions  ;  and  not  have  chofen  to  fix  the  two 
great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  within  the  Tor¬ 
rid  Zone,  and  in  a  manner  defert  the  reft  of  the 
country.  It  is  much  more  likely  therefore,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Mexico  fliould  derive 
themfelves  from  the  Africans,  than  from'  any 
northern  people  whatever  ;  becaufe  the  climate 
of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  has  been  obferved,  re- 
fembles  that  of  Africa,  and  is  much  more  agree¬ 
able  to  an  African  conftitution,  than  to  thofe  of 
more  northern  latitudes. 

As  neither  the  Romans,  or  any  other  Euro¬ 
peans,  made  any  attempts  to  fettle  colonies  in 
Africa,  near,  much  lefs  beyond,  the  Equator  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Americans 
would  have  fixed  themfelves  altogether  within 
the  Torrid  Zone,  if  they  had  come  from  fome 
cold  northern  clime,  like  that  of  Sweden  or  Muf- 
covy.  This  therefore  is  a  very  ftrong  argument 
with  me,  that  the  firft  men,  that  pafted  into  Ame¬ 
rica,  went  from  fcorch’d  Africa  by  fea,  and  not 
from  the  frozen  countries  about  either  Pole  by 
land. 

The  ob-  Still  I  apprehend  it  may  be  objedled,  that  tho’ 
jedlion  men  might  pafs  firft  to  America  in  fhips,  it  can 
that  am-  i^evgj-  bg  fuppofed  that  every  fpecies  of  beafts, 
^Vpafs^  birds  and  infers,  pafted  thither  the  fame  way. 
by  fea  To  which  I  anfwer,  it  is  equally  improbable  they 
«onfider-  fhould  travel  thither  by  the  extremities  of  the 
*  •  north  or  fouth  Pole  ;  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
that  fuch  animals  as  were  bred  in  hot  climates, 
would  ever  wander  into  frozen  regions ;  nay,  ’tis 
a  queftion,  whether  any  of  them  would  live  in  a 
cold  climate,  if  they  were  carried  thither,  and 
ponfequently  theirpaftagethat  way  muft  be  miracu¬ 
lous,  if  ever  they  affedted  it :  Befides,  it  appears, 
that  many  of  the  hardieft  animals,  and  the  fitteft 
for  fuch  journeys,  fuch  as  oxen,  mules,  and  horfes, 
were  none  of  them  to  be  found  there,  when  the 
Spaniards  diftovered  America  and  if  other  ani¬ 
mals  went  that  way,  it  is  ftrange  that  horfes  and 
mules,  the  belt  made  for  fuch  expeditions  of  any 
creatures  we  know,  fhould  none  of  them  have  at¬ 
tempted  this  paftage  as  well  as  the  reft. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  fuch  a  paftage 
by  the  extremities  of  the  north  and  fouth,  how 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  we 
find  in  America,  never  appeared  in  our  continent: 
If  thefe>  at  firft  pafTed  from  us  to  them,  how 
comes  it  that  none  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  left 
here.  If  any  one  will  be  fo  good  to  inform  me 
how  thefe  animals  came  into  America,  I  will  in¬ 
form  him  how  the  reft  came  thither.  Since  the 
diificuly  therefore  rc^mains  equal,  whether  we  fup- 
pofe  animals  pafted  from  the  one  continent  to  the 
other,  by  fea  or  land,'  our  being  ignorant  how 
the  Americans  came  to  have  fonie  of  the  fame 
animals  w'e  have,  can  be  no  objedlion  to  the  no¬ 
tion  that  America  was  peopled ,  by  lea  *,  nay,  it 
feems  to  ftrengrhen  this  opinion,  that  men  never 
pafted  from  this  continent  to  that  by  the  extre- 
mjdes  of  north  and  fouth,  inafmuch  as  neither 
horles  or  mules,,  and  fome  of  the  reft  of  the 
I  hardieft  animals  v/e  have,  and  the  beft  made  for 
travelling,  were  not  found  there  ;  for  if  men 
could  pafs  that  way,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
thofe  beafts  woufd  not  have  pafted  that  way  too ; 
or  rather  chat  men  would  not,  have  made  ufeof 
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them  to  ride  on,  or  to  carry  their  baggage,  and 
their  wives  and  children  with  them. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  it  was  by  divine  impulfe,  that 
the  animals  of  this  continent  wandered  to  the  o- 
ther  ;  I  anfwer.  If  we  muft  refort  to  a  miracle, 
or  fupernatural  means,  to  folve  the  difficuly,  we 
may  as  well  luppofe  a  new  creation  ;  for  that 
woufd  be  but  a  miracle.  That  men  might  and 
did  pafs  to  America  in  fhipping,  has  been  in  a 
manner  demonftrated  ;  how  beafts  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  came  thither,  I  muft  confefs  remains  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  for  tho*  fome  might  pafs  in  fbips,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  all  of  them  did.  But  ftill  this  does 
not  weaken  the  opinion,  that  America  was 
peopled  by  fleets  or  Angle  fhips  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  from  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa  j  becaufe 
there  are  equal,  or  greater  difficulties  to  encounter, 
if  we  fuppofe  men  and  animals  went  thither,  ei¬ 
ther  by  or  near  the  north  or  fouth  Poles ;  and 
there  are  no  other  poffible  ways  of  their  paffing 
to  America  by  land,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  with  Pla- 
T  o,  that  fome  great  iflands  are  funk,  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  us  and  America,  of  which  we  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  fome  other  evidence  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  his  teftimony,  if  there  were  any  fuch :  And 
indeed  from  the  whole  tenor  of  that  effay,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  Plato  was  fpeakingof  fome  imagi¬ 
nary  country  that  never  had  a  real  exiftence.  I 
proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  give  an  account  of 
our  modern  difeoveries  tothe  weft-ward.  Chris- Of  the 
topher  Columbus,  or  Colon,  was  a  of 
of  fome  obfeure  village  in  the  ftate  of  Genoa,  by 
his  father  and  feveral  of  his  anceftors,  fea-faring  Colum- 
people  not  in  fuch  mean  circumftances  however, 
but  Columbus  was  put  to  fchoolat  Pavia,  where 
he  was  taught  arithmetick,  navigation,  aftrono- 
my,  drawing  and  painting,  at  leaft  fufficienc  to 
draw  a  landfkip,  or  deferibe  the  fituation  of  a 
place  :  From  fchool,  he  went  to  fea,  and  was  in 
feveral  engagements  with  the  Turks,  and  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  other  nations ;  in  one  of  which,  the 
fhip  he  was '■in,  being  burnt  near  the  coaft  of 
Portugal,  he  had  the  good  fottline  to  efcape  td 
fhore  upon  a  plank,  and  coming  to  Lifbon, 
found  feveral  of  his  countrymen  and  acquaintance 
fettled  in  that  city,  with  whom  he  refided  fome' 
time,  and  afterwards  made  feveral  voyages  with 
the  Portuguefe  to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Guinea  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  While 
he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  Portuguefe,  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  wife  of  fome  quality  and  fortune,  whofe 
father  had  been  concerned  in  feveral  naval  enter- 
prizes,  and  was  Governor  of  Porto  Sanfto,  one 
of  the  Madera  iflands,  by  which  means  Colum¬ 
bus  came  into  the  polTeffion  of  his  father-in-law’s 
charts,  maps,  and  journals,  which  gave  him  the 
firft  hint,  *tis  faid,  of  making  difeovefies  to  the 
weftward  :  and  here  it  may  be  proper  to  deferibd 
the  perfon  of  this  great  Difeoverer. 

His  fon  relates,  that  he  was  moderately  tall  and 
long-vifaged ;  his  complexion  a  good  ted  and 
white ;  that  he  had  light  eyes  ;  his  cheeks  were 
fornewhar  full,  bur  neither  too  tat  nor  too  lean  ; 
that  in  his  youth,  he  had  fair  hair,  which  turn¬ 
ed  grey  beffore  he  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  tliat  he 
was  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking,  aflredled  a 
plain  modeft  garb  or  drefs  j  that  he  was  naturally 
grave,  but  affable  to  ftrangets,  arid  pleafant  fre¬ 
quently  among  his  domefticks  j  ftridl  and  devout 
in  religious  matters  •,  and,  tho’  a  fea-man,  was 
never  heard  to  fwear  or  curfe  j  that  he  applied 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  coftnography, 
aftronomy  and  geometry  *,  and  from  his  youth, 

20  O  appeared 
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appeared  to  have  more  than  ordinary  paffion  to  un- 
derftand  the  ftate  of  all  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  to  make  new  difcoveries  •,  which 
probably  was  his  reafon  for  fettling  at  Lifbon,  no 
nation  having  pufli’d  their  difcoveries  further  than 
the  Portuguefe  at  that  time.  And  here  he  was  per¬ 
petually  drawing  maps  and  charts,  in  which  he 
received  great  encouragement  from  that  enter- 
prizing  people. 

Columbus,  ’tis  faid,  had  three  inducements 
to  believe,  that  there  lay  a  continent  in  the  Atlan- 
tic-ocean,  not  far  to  the  weft  ward,  and  that  this 
continent  was  contiguous  to,  or  rather  part  of  the 
Eaft-Indies  (  under  which  name  was  then  compre¬ 
hended  even  China,  and  all  the  countries  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  Ganges.; 

1.  He  obferved,  that  Marinus  had  placed  the 
Eaft-Indies  1 5  hours  to  the  eaftward  of  the  weft 
coaft  of  Africa  and  Europe  (which  was  however  a 
very  grofs  miftake  ;)  and  that  as  there  could  re¬ 
main  but  9  hours  more  between  this  continent  and 
that,  in  failing  weftward,  fuppofing  that  fpace  to 
be  all  fea,  which  he  hoped  was  a  great  part  of  it 
land,  he  concluded  it  would  be  no  very  long  voy¬ 
age  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  weft :  and  this,  by 
the  way,  is  the  reafon  why  America  was  called 
the  Indies,  becaufe  the  firft  difcoverer  propofed  to 
fail  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  through  the  Atlantic  or 
weftern  ocean;  and  when  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica  was  firft  found  out,  they  looked  upon  it  to 
be  part  of  the  continent  of  India,  ’till  they  dif- 
covered  that  the  South-fea,  or  Pacific-ocean,  lay 
between  America  and  India.  ^ 

2.  A  fecond  inducement  for  his  attempting  thefe 
difcoveries  weftward,  was  the  opinions  of  leveral 
learned  men,  both  ancients  and  moderns,  that  there 
was  another  continent  beyond  the  weftern  ocean, 
either  very  near  or  contiguous  to  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  that  it  was  not  very  far  diftant  from  ours :  but 
no  man  confirmed  Columbus  more  in  the  opinion 
of  a  continent  that  lay  to  the  weftward,  than  Sig¬ 
nor  Paul,  a  Phyfician  of  Florence,  with  whom 
he  held  a  conftant  correfpondence  while  he  refided 
at  Lifbon.  This  Phyfician,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
relates  how  rich  and  populous  a  county  China  or 
Cathay  was,  as  they  had  learnt  by  fome  AmbafTa- 
dors  who  came  from  thence  to  the  Pope,  and  from 
Merchants  that  had  traded  thither  by  land ;  that 
it  was  full  of  great  towns,  yielded  gold,  precious 
ftones,  and  merchandize  of  incredible  value  ;  and 
aflures  him,  that  the  voyage  thither,  through  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  by  the  weft,  could  not  be  farther 
than  the  voyage  from  Portugal  to  Guinea,  which 
(tho’  it  was  a  very  grofs  error)  gave  Columbus 
great  encouragement  to  attempt  that  voyage.  In 
fhort,  he  computes  the  diftance  between  Lifbon 
and  China,  failing  weftward,  to  be  about  five 
thoufand  miles,  in  which  he  was  out  two  thirds: 
However,  fo  far  he  was  accidentally  in  the  right, 
that  the  fpace  between  ours  and  the  next  conti¬ 
nent  to  the  weftward,  was  much  thereabouts,  and 
gave  Columbus  a  notion  that  he  fhould  meet 
with  land  five  or  fix  thoufand  miles  to  the  weftward. 

3.  A  third  inducement  to  this  Great  man’s  un¬ 
dertaking  this  difcovery,  was  the  reports  of  fome 
fea-faring  men,  who  had  ufed  thofe  weftern  feas. 
A  Portuguefe  Pilot,  named  MartinVicente, 
informed  Columbus,  that  being  450  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  took  up  a 
piece  of  carv’d  wood,  which  he  guefs’d  came  from 
fome  ifland  to  the  weftward,  the  wind  having  long 
fat  that  way:  And  Peter  Corea,  who  mar- 

/  ried  his  wife’s  filter,  aflured  him,  that  he  faw  a 
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piece  of  carv’d  wood,  drove  by  thewefterly  winds 
on  Porto  Sanfto,  one  of  the  Madera  iflands  ;  and 
that  there  had  been  thick  canes  driven  upon  thofe 
fliores,  fuch  as  did  not  grow  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  when  the  weft  winds  blew.  Pines  were 
frequently  driven  on  the  Azores  or  weftern  iflands: 
Others  that  had  failed  to  the  weftward  of  the 
A?ores  fome  hundreds  of  leagues,  affirmed  they 
had  feen  an  ifland  in  thofe  feas.  But  his  princi¬ 
pal  encouragement  to  this  undertaking,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  the  fea-charts  and  journals  of  a 
Pilot  that  died  at  his  houfe  in  Lifbon,  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  difcovered  fome  land  far  to  the 
weftward ;  and  indeed  by  his  perfifting  fo  long 
in  the  refolution  of  failing  in  fearch  of  a  country 
beyond  the  Atlantic-ocean,  and  applying  tofo  ma¬ 
ny  Princes  and  States  for  their  affiftance,  and  his 
ftipulating  for  no  other  pay  or  reward,  than  the 
government  of  the  lands  and  feas  he  fhould  dif- 
cover,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think,  Colum¬ 
bus  had  fome  certainty,  or  at  leaft  a  very  high 
probability,  of  his  fucceeding  in  this  attempt ; 
otherwife  for  a  man  to  venture  to  fail  fo  many 
thoufand  miles  upon  an  ocean,  ’till  then  efteemed 
boundlefs,  muft  have  been  deem’d  rather  rafh  te¬ 
merity,  than  wifdom.  However,  his  fon  rejedts 
this  ftory  of  the  Pilot’s  dying  at  his  houfe,  and 
leaving  him  thofe  intimations  of  a  country  he  had 
difcovered  to  the  weftward,  as  derogatory  to  his 
father’s  honour,  who  he  infifts,  was  the  firft  dif¬ 
coverer  of  that  new  world ;  and  no  doubt  he  was 
the  firft  that  difcovered  it  to  any  purpofe,  fo  as  to 
plant  colonies,  and  make  fettlements  there,  in 
thefe  latter  ages,  which  is  an  honour  that  might 
fatisfy  his  defendants.  One  would  think,  altho* 
the  difcovery  was  made  at  firft  by  accident ;  and 
indeed,  as  thofe  feas  about  the  Azores,  the 
Canaries,  the  CapeVerd  iflands,  and  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  were  then  conftantly  navigated  by  the 
Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  fome  one  of  their  fhips  fhould  have  been 
driven  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fail  to  the  weft¬ 
ward  of  their  defign’d  courfe,  and  difcover’d 
either  the  iflands  or  continent  of  America,  as  ’tis 
faid  this  Pilot  did,  who  died  at  the  houfe  of 
Christopher  Columbus  in  Lifbon. 

But  whatever  were  the  Admiral’s  motives  to  this 
undertaking,  he  chole,  it  feems,  rather  to  apply 
to  fovereign  Princes  and  States  for  their  affiftance, 
than  invite  private  Adventurers  into  this  proje<5l ; 
forefeeing,  that  if  he  fhould  himfelf,  or  in  part- 
nerfhip  with  others,  arrive  at  the  rich  countries 
he  propofed  to  yifit,  the  Prince,  whofe  fubje<51:s 
they  were,  would  claim  the  fovereignity  of  fuch 
places,  and  difpofe  of  them  to  whom  he  faw  fit ; 
or  other  Princes  might  fit  out  fleets  after  he  had 
found  the  way  to  this  new  world,  and  deprive 
him  and  his  fellow-adventurers  of  the  advantage 
of  their  difcovery.  It  was  extremely  prudent 
therefore  in  him,  to  endeavour  to  engage  fome 
fovereign  Prince  in;  the  defign  ;  and,  fince  he 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  what 
he  fhould  difcover,  to  ftipulate  for  the  fecond 
place  in  thofe  happy  regions  he  propofed  to  come 
to  (viz.)  the  poft  of  Vice-roy  by  land  and  fea, 
which  we  find  he  always  infiftcd  on,  and  obtain’d 
at  length  a  patent  for.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  much  fooner  fitted  out  by  private  owners ; 
but  then  their  pofleffion  poffibly,  when  they  had 
fucceeded  in  the  difcovery,  would  have  been 
more  precarious,  than  their  voyage  to  this  new 
world  was  at  firft  thought  to  be.  But  to  proceed  : 
Columbus,  having  failed  a  great  while  in  the 
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Portuguefe  fervice,  married  and  fetded  at  Lifbon, 
and  advanced  his  fortune  there,  firft  propofed  the 
finding  out  away  to  the  Eaft- Indies  by  the  Weft- 
ern  ocean,  to  king  John  of  Portugal ;  and  gave 
fuch  fubftantial  reafons  for  the  attempt,  that  the 
King  feemed  to  be  convinc’d  the  thing  wasfeafible^ 
tho’  he  did  not  approve  the  terms  our  Adventurer 
propofed  :  Therefore  while  the  affair  was  nego- 
tating.  King  John,  ’tis  faid,  privately  difpatch’d 
a  fhip  to  the  weflward,  with  orders  to  find  out  if 
there  were  any  fuch  lands  in  thofefeas  as  Colum¬ 
bus  fuppofed.  But  whether  the  Commander 
wanted  courage  or  capacity  for  fuch  an  under¬ 
taking,  it  feems  he  returned  without  meeting  any 
thing  to  his  purpofe,  and  laugh’d  at  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  Columbus*,  at  which  he  was  fo  in- 
cenfed,  that  he  left  Lifbon,  and  went  to  Spain, 
difpatching  at  the  fame  time  his  brother  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Columbus  to  Henry  VII.  King  of 
England,  with  charts  and  maps,  that  might 
illuftrate  his  defign  :  but  his  brother  being  taken 
by  Pirates,  and  not  making  the  difpatch  that 
was  expected,  Columbus  opened  his  defign  to 
their  Majefties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
King  and  Queen  of  Caftile  and  Arragon :  And 
tho’  his  brothcrBARTHOLOMEwafterwards reach¬ 
ed  England,  and  his  propofals  were  accepted  by 
King  Hehry  VII.  yet  Columbus  having  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  with  the  Court  of  Spain  before 
hewasadvertifed  of  his  brother’s  fuccefs,  England 
loft  the  honour  and  profit  of  thisimportantdifcovery. 

This  affair,  it  feems  was  many  years  negotia¬ 
ting  *,  and  probably  Columbus  had  meditated 
upon  it,  and  weighed  the  difficulties  and  hazards 
of  the  undertaking,  a  great  while  before  he  com¬ 
municated  it  to  any  man  ;  for  he  is  acknowledg’d 
by  all  to  have  been  a  man  of  prudence  and  temper  5 
and  poffibly,  if  he  had  not  obtained  fome  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  knowledge  in  cofmography  and  na¬ 
vigation,  the  Courts  he  applied  himfelf  to,  had 
treated  him  no  better  than  they  ufually  do  a  com¬ 
mon  projector  *,  whereas  we  find  fie  tells  their 
Majefties  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and 
Queen  of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  in  one  of  his 
Letters,  “  I  have  refufed  to  take  up  with  France, 
“  England  and  Portugal,  as  appears  by  the  let- 
“  ters  I  have  received  from  thofe  Princes,  and  which 
“  your  Highneffcs  may  fee  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 

Vill  ALAN,  that  I  may  ferve  yourHighneffes.” 

It  appears  from  our  own  hiftories,  that  his 
brother  Bartholomew  was  at  the  Court  of 
England  in  the  year  1480,  and  that  he  had  be¬ 
fore  treated  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  if  '  not 
with  Spain  *,  and  I’m  apt  to  think  that  his  propo¬ 
fals  were  rejected  by  the  Spanifh  Court  at  firft, 
which  occafioned  his  applying  to  England  and 
France;  but  Queen  Isabella  encouraging  the 
fcheme,  by  the  advice  ofJoHN  Perez  her  Con- 
feffor,  about  the  year  1484,  he  feemed  from 
that  time  to  have  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
Spanifh  Court.  However,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  being  yet  engag’d  in  the  wars  with  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  he  was  ftill  delayed  ’till  the  year 
1492,  when  a  fupply  of  money  was  provided, 
and  Columbus  entrufted  with  the  equipping 
and  fitting  out  three  fmall  fhips  for  the  expedition, 
in  the  harbour  of  Palos.  He  alfo  obtained  a  grant 
from  their  Majefties  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Wcft- 
ern  feas,  with  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Ad¬ 
mirals  of  Caftile  and  Leon  enjoyed  ;  that  all  civil 
employments,  as  well  as  governments  in  the  con¬ 
tinent,  or  world  to  be  difcovered,  fhould  be  wholly 
at  his  difpofal ;  and  befides  the  revenue  of  the 
pofts  of  Admiral  and  Vice-roy,  he  fhould  enjoy 


a  tenth  of  all  the  profits  arifing  by  future  con- 
quefts  in  thofe  yet  unknown  lands. 

And  now  Columbus^  whom  fot  the  future,  in 
imitation  of  his  fon,  I  fhall  ftile  admiral;  having 
equipp’d  and  viCluall’d  his  three  fhips,  of  which 
the  chief,  called  the  St.  Mary,  he  commanded  in 
perfon,  and  the  other  two  were  commanded  by 
the  Captains  Martin  ALVazo  Pinzon  and 
Vincent  Pinzon^  two  brothers.  This  little 
fquadron,  mann’d  only  with  90  men,  and  confe- 
quently  none  of  the  vefiels  of  any  great  burthen, 
fet  fail  from  Palos  for  the  CanarieSj  the  3d  of 
Auguft  1492,  and  arrived  at  thofe  iflands the  12th. 

One  of  the  fhips  having  received  fome  damage  in 
this  paffage,  the  Admiral  remained  there  to  refit 
and  take  in  frefh  provifionsj  ’till  the  firft  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  fet  fail  again  upon  his  grand 
defign.  He  had  not  failed,  a  fortnight  in  this 
wide  ocean  to  the  weflward  before  his  men  be¬ 
gan  to  murmur  at  the  enterprize,  imagining  they 
were  fent  to  certain  deftruClion  ;  for  they  obferved 
the  wind  conftantly  fat  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  appre¬ 
hended  there  would  be  no  poffibility  of  returning, 
if  they  mifs’d  of  the  land  they  were  made  to  ex- 
peCl:  But  on  the  19th,  obferving  fome  birds  fly 
over  their  fhips,  and  on  the  2  2d,  abundance  of 
weeds  driving  by  them,  they  began  to  be  better 
fatisfied,  and  concluded  they  were  not  far  from 
land. 

However  continuing  their  courfe  ftill  feveral 
days  farther  weflward,  and  meeting  with  no  land, 
the  feamen  mutinied  to  that  degree,  that  they  had 
almoft  agreed  to  throw  their  Admiral  over-board, 
and  return  home  without  him  ;  when  fortunately 
for  him  they  faw  more  birds,  weeds,  pieces 
of  board,  canes,  and  a  fbrub  with  the  berries  up¬ 
on  it  alfo  fwim  by  them,  which  made  them  con- 
jedlure  there  muft  be  fome  iflands  thereabouts; 
and  indeed  had  the  Admiral  inclined  a  little  more 
to  the  fouthward,  he  would  have  made  either  the: 

Caribbee  iflands,  Hifpaniola,  or  Cuba,  fome  time 
before  ;  for  thefe  lay  now  on  the  left  or  larboard 
fide  of  him ;  fome  of  them  aftcrn  or  rather  on 
his  larboard  quarter  :  For  the  firft*lands  he  made  Land  firft 
were  the  Lucayo’s  or  Bahama  iflands,  near  the  difcovered 
coaft  of  Florida.  It  was  on  Thiirfday,  the  1 1  th 
of  Odlober,  1492,  about  10  at  night,  that  the 
Admiral  firft  difcover’d  ■  a  light  upon  the  iflands 
of  Guanahania,  or  St.  Salvator,  as  the  Admiral 
named  it,  in  confideration  that  the  fight  of  it 
delivered  both  him  and  his  men  from  their  fears 
of  periffiing.  ( This  ifland  lies  60  degrees  weft 
of  the  Canaries,  in  25  degrees  north  latitude. ) 

About  two  in  the  morning,  the  fhip  called  the 
Pinta,  the  beft  failor  of  the  three,  and  which 
therefore  ufually  kept  a-head  of  the  Admiral, 
gave  the  fignal  of  land,  which  was  firft  feen  with 
the  naked  eye,  when  they  were  fcarce  two  leagues 
from  the  fhore,  by  Roderick  de  Triana, 
one  of  the  common  feamen  on  board  the  Pinta, 
who  had  not,  however  the  reward  that  was  pro- 
mifed  to  the  firft  difcoverer,  it  being  adjudged 
that  the  Admiral  was  the  firft,  becaufe  he  faw  a 
light  on  the  ifland  the  night  before. 

The  day  appearing,  the  fhips  came  to  an  anchor 
very  near  the  ifland,  which  they  computed  to  be 
about  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and  found  it  to  be 
populous,  well  planted,  and  watered  with  a  great 
lake,  but  generally  flat  low  land,  without  hills : 

The  natives  came  down  crouding  to  the  fhore, 
and  feem’d  aftonifli’d  at  the  fight  of  the  fhips ; 
and  the  Admiral  believing  there  was  no  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  went  on 
fhore  in  his  boat,  with  the  royal  ftandard,  as  did 
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the  other  two  Captains  in  their  boats,  with  their  co¬ 
lours  flying.  They  no  fooner  came  on  Ihore,  but 
they  kneeled  down,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  their 
fuccefs,  and  kifs’d  the  ground  (fays  the  fon  of  Co¬ 
lumbus)  with  tears  of  joy ;  after  which,  the  Admi¬ 
ral  flood  up,  and  having  rear’d  the  royal  ftandard, 
called  the  ifland  by  the  name  of  St.  Salvator,  taking 
pofleflion  of  it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholick  Ma- 
jeflies,  with  great  folemnity  i  after  which  his  peo¬ 
ple  recognized  him  their  admiral  and  Vice-roy, 
fwore  to  obey  him,  and  begg’d  pardon  for  their 
perverfe  untradlable  behaviour  during  the  voyage. 

The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  flood  gazing 
at  the  Spaniards,  without  attempting  to  oppofe 
them,  while  they  were  thus  taking  pofleflion  of 
their  country ;  and  the  Admiral  ordered  fome 
firings  of  glafs  beads,  caps  and  toys  of  fmall  va¬ 
lue,  that  made  a  glittering  fhew,  to  be  diflributed 
amongfl  the  natives ;  at  which  they  feem’d  infi¬ 
nitely  pleafed,  and  immediately  hung  the  beads 
about  their  necks,  teflifying,  by  all  the  figns  ima¬ 
ginable,  the  value  they  fet  upon  thefe  prefents. 
They  were  all  perfedlly  naked,  of  a  middle  fla- 
ture,  and  olive  complexion,  like  thofc  of  the  Ca¬ 
naries  ;  their  features  jufl,  only  their  foreheads  of 
the  largefl ;  their  eyes  black  as  their  hair,  which 
was  generally  put  fhort  above  their  ears,  though 
others  wore  it  long  and  tied  up  ;  fome  of  them 
alfo  had  their  bodies  painted  with  a  kind  of  ver¬ 
milion,  and  others  only  painted  their  faces  with 
it.  The  principal  ornament  about  them  was  a 
thin  gold  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which 
hung  from  the  nofe  over  the  upper  lip,  and  their 
arms  were  fpears  pointed  with  the. bones  of  fifh. 
When  the  Admiral  returned  to  his  fhips,  they 
followed  him,  fome  fwimming,  and  others  in 
their  canoes,  a  yeffel  made  out  of  the  body  of  a 
tree,  forne  of  which  will  hold  forty  men,  and 
others  not  more  than  two.  When  they  came  on 
board,  they  brought  parrots  and  cotton- yarn,  all 
the  merchandi?e  they  had,  to  exchange  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  trifles.  They  feemed  to  fet  a  value  upon 
every  piece  of  broken  glafs  Of  earthen-ware,  jump- 
a  t,  ;ing  into  the  fea,  and  fwimming  to  fliore  with  fuch 
trifles,  with  abundance  of  joy,  But  they  admired 
nothing  mpre  than  the  fwords,  and  bright  arms 
of  the  Spaniards,  being  at  tflaf  time  perfedlly  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  ufe  of  iron. 

The  Admiral  demanding-,  as  w'ell  as  he  could 
by  figns,  from  whence  they  had  their  gold  plates, 
they  pointed  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  where 
they  gave  the  Spaniards  to  underftand,  there  were 
feveral  large  countries  well  repleniflied  with  that 
precious  naetal.  The  Adiiiiral  row’d  in  his  boats 
about  the  ifland,  to  difcover  if  there  was  any  thing 
worth  his  fettling  there,  being  followed  by  the 
iflanders  every  where,  who  feemed  to  adore  him 
and  his  people,  as  if  they  were  come  from  hea¬ 
ven.  From  this  ifland  he  failed,  tg  another  of  the. 
Bahama  iflands,  which  he  called  St,  Mary  of  Con-> 
ception  and.  having  viewed  this,  and  feveral 
more  of  thefe  iflands,  and  found  nothing  to  in¬ 
vite  hirn  to  flay  here,  he  took  feven  of  the  na¬ 
tives  with  him,  and  fet  fail  for  the  great  ifland  of 
Cuba,  which  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Baha¬ 
ma  iflands,  arriving  there  on  Sunday  the  28th  of 
Oftober :  Here  they  found  fome  houfcs  on  the. 
fhore,  but  the  people  all  fled  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  their  approach  :  Whereupon  two  Spa¬ 
niards  and  two  Indians  were  fen t  up  into  the 
country  to  get  intelligence  ;  who,  returning  again . 
the  5ch  of.  November,  reported,  they  travell’d, 
about  twelve-  leagues  within  the  land,:  that  they 


came  to  a  town  confifting  of  fifty  large  timber 
houfes  thatch’d,  which  contained  about  a  thoU- 
land  people,  who  came  with  great  refpecl,  and 
kifs’d  the  two  Spaniards  feet,  giving  them  boil’d 
roots  to  eat :  They  entreated  them  alfo  to  remain 
in  their  country  4  and,  when  they  faw  them  re- 
folved  to  return  to  their  fliips,  would  accompany 
their  guefts  thither ;  for  the  two  Indians  had  in¬ 
formed  the  natives,  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
fear’d  from  the  Spaniards.  There  were  feveral 
other  towns  the  two  Spaniards  reported  they  had 
feen  in  their  journey,  where  they  were  hofpitably 
entertained,  and  faid  the  country  was  well  planted 
with  oaks,  pines,  palms,  and  cotton  flmibs,  and 
fown  with  Indian-corn ;  and  they  faw  great  va¬ 
riety  of  birds,  but  no  beafts,  except  fome  few 
dumb  dogs ;  that  the  Indians  had  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cotton-yarn  in  their  houfes,  of  which  they 
made  them  hammocks  to  lie  in,  and  aprons  for 
their  women.  But  it  being  demanded  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  if  they  had  any  gold  or  precious  Hones, 
they  pointed  towards  the  call,  intimating,  that  in 
a  great  country,  called  Bohoi,  and  which  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  named  Hifpaniola,  there  was 
plenty  of  thefe  things.  Whereupon  the  Admiral 
determining  to  fail  eaftward,  and  taking  twelve  of 
the  natives  of  Cuba,  men,  women  and  children 
with  him,  the  hufband  of  one  of  the  women, 
and  father  of  two  of  the  children,  who  had  been 
carried  on  board,  came  in  a  canoe  to  the  fiiips, 
and  defired  he  might  alfo  go  with  them,  and  not 
be  parted  from  his  wife  and  children :  Where¬ 
upon  the  Admiral  ordered  him  to  be  taken  on 
board  ;  and  fetting  fail  from  Cuba  the  5th  of 
December,  arrived  the  next  day  at  the  ifland  of 
Bohio,  about  fixteen  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of 
Cuba  ;  and  here  obferving  the  country  to  refem- 
ble  that  of  Spain  in  feveral  particulars,  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Hifpaniola,  which  it  retains  to  this 
day.  Having  fent  fome  Indians  and  Spaniards  on 
fhore, for  intelligence,  the  people  at  firll  run  away, 
and  abandoned  their  houfes  •,  but  the  Indians  af¬ 
terwards  informing  the  natives,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Spaniards,  they  re* 
turned,  and  fhew’d  them  all  imaginable  refpedl, 
offering  them  fuch  food  as  the  country  afforded. 
But  what  the  Spaniards  were  moft  inquifitive  af-^ 
ter,  was  the  place  where  they  had  their  gold  from, 
obferving  moft  of  them  to  wear  thin  gold  plated 
at  their  nofes  as  in  the  other  iflands  1  and  the  people 
direefting  them  further  eaftward,  the  Admiral  made 
no  long  flay  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  but 
fail’d  again  along  the  north  coaft,  in  fearch  of 
that  precious  mineral.  In  which  voyage,  one  of 
tjieir  Caciques,  or  petty  Kings  of  the  ifland,  came 
on  board  the  Admiral,  with  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  they  made  mutual  prefents  to  each 
other :  The  Indians  gave  the  Spaniards  chiefly 
thin  gold  plates,  and  the  Admiral  returned  them 
beads,  toys,  carpets,  and  little  bells.  But  a  night 
or  two  afterwards^  the  Admiral’s  fhip  had  th6 
misfortune,  to.  runa-ground,  and  could  not  be  got 
off;  fo  that  he  had  now  but  one  fhip  left,  Ma  r- 
tin  Pinson,  Captain  of  the  third,  having  de-^ 
ferted  him  at  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  fail’d  for 
Hlifpaniola,  in  hopes  of  difeovering  the  gold 
mines  before  the  Admiral  came  thither.  Tha 
Spaniards  .had  the  good  fortune  to  fave  all  their 
goods  that  were  on  board  the  lliip  that  was  caft 
away,  by  the,  alfiftance  of  the  Cacique  and  his 
Indians,  whom  the  Admiral  commends  as  an  in-> 
offenfive  hofpitable  people,  ready  to  accommo¬ 
date  flrarigers  with  every  thing:-  FIc  obferves 
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alfo,  that  they  then  went  perfectly  naked,  and  were 
almoft  as  white  as  the  Europeans. 

To  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  his  fhip,  the  In¬ 
dians  brought  the  Admiral  a  pretty  deal  of  gold, 
made  into  thin  plates,  or  ornaments  for  the  neck 
or  face,  and  informed  him  he  would  meet  with  a 
great  deal  more  at  Ciboa,  in  the  inland  country  : 
Whereupon  the  Admiral  built  a  fort  within  a 
harbour,  which  he  called  the  Port  of  the  Nati¬ 
vity,  with  the  timber  of  his  wreck’d  fhip  ;  and 
leaving  in  it  a  garrifon  of  thirty-nine  men,  with 
cannon,  fmall  arms,  ammunition  and  other  ne- 
ceflTaries,  he  determined  to  return  to  Spain,  and 
give  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  hLs  voyage. 

The  Admiral  failing  further  eaftward  the  4th 
of  January,  difcovered,  two  days  after,  his  other 
fhip,  commanded  by  Martin  Pinzon,  who 
came  on  board  him,  pretending  to  have  been 
forced  away  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  which  the  Ad¬ 
miral  did  not  then  think  fit  to  dilpute  with  him, 
tho’  he  very  well  knew  Pinzon  left  him  upon 
choice,  there  havin'?  been  no  bad  weather  to  force 
him  away.  Pinzon  and  his  men,  it  feems,  had 
got  a  pretty  deal  of  gold  by  bartering  with  the 
natives  of  Hifpaniola  for  trifles  ;  but  they  agreed 
to  conceal  it  from  the  Admiral,  on  the  Captain’s 
having  given  one  half  of  it  among  his  crew. 

The  Admiral  fending  feven  of  his  men  on 
fhore  again,  near  the  eaft  end  of  Hifpaniola,  they 
met  with  a  ftouter  race  of  Indians,  about  fifty- 
five  in  number,  arm’d  with  bows,  arrows,  and 
great  clubs,  but  perfe<5tly  naked,  only  their  heads 
adorned  with  a  fort  of  coronets  of  beautiful  fea¬ 
thers,  and  their  faces  painted  black,  red,  or  white ; 
their  bows  were  made  of  yew,  and  their  arrows 
of  a  fmall  cane,  pointed  with  a  fharp  fifli’s  bone : 
And  thus  arm’d,  appearing  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  fir’d  their  guns,  and  wound¬ 
ed  two  or  three  of  them  ;  whereupon  the  refl  of 
the  Indians  fled  and  difperfed.  This  plate  Co¬ 
lumbus  named  the  Bay  or  Gulph  of  Arrows, 
from  the  arms  of  the  natives ;  and  here  he  relates 
he  met  with  a  great  deal  of  cotton  and  long- 
pepper. 

The  admiral  departed  from  the  Gulph  of  Ar¬ 
rows  (called  Samana  by  the  Indians)  towards  Spain, 
the  1 6th  of  January,  and  meeting  with  a  ftorm 
the  14th  of  February,  he  loft  the  company  of  the 
other  Ihip,  commanded  by  Martin  Pinzon, 
about  1 50  leagues  weft  of  the  Azores  :  They  all 
expefled  to  have  periflied  in  this  ftorm,  and  went 
to  their  prayers ;  after  which  they  call  lots  which 
of  them  Ihiould  go  on  pilgrimage  to  our  lady  of 
Guadalupe,  if  they  efcaped,  which  fell  upon  the 
Admiral  himfelf.  Then  they  drew  again,  which  of 
them  fliould  go  to  the  lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  on 
their  arrival  in  Europe,  which  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Pkter  DEViLLA,a  mariner  of  Port  St.  Mary’s  5 
and  the  ftorm  ftill  increafing,  they  all  made  a  vow 
to  go  bare- foot  in  their  Ihirtsat  their  landing,  to  fome 
church  of  our  lady’s,  and  every  one  made  pri¬ 
vate  vows  befides  for  himfelf.  In  the  account  Co- 
Lu.MBus  gave  to  their  Catholick  Majefties  of  this 
ftorm,  he  fays,  “  I  had  been  lefs  concerned  at  the 
‘‘  tempeft,  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  for  I 
“  know  I  owe  my  life  to  the  fiipreme  Creator; 
“  and  I  have  been  at  other  times  fo  near  death, 

that  very  little  was  wanting  to  compleat  it. 
“  But  what  infinitely  grieved  me  was,  that  God 
“  was  pleafed  to  frurtrate  this  enterprize,  intend- 
“  ed  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
“  and  the  increafe  of  your  Majefties  dominions  ; 
“  and  what  added  to  my  grief,  was,  the  lofs  of 
“  thofe  men,  who  had  fo  bravely  ventured  their 
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“  lives  with  me  :  Nor  was  it  the  leaft  of  my 
“  aflliflions,  that  I  had  left  two  fans  at  fchool  at 
“  Cordoua,  deftitute  of  friends  in  a  ftrange  coun- 
“  try  ;  and  it  could  not  be  known  1  had  done  any 
“  fervice  which  might  incline  your  Highneflfes 
“  to  rernember  them  :  And  tho-’,  on  the  one  fide, 
“  I  comforted  myfclf  with  the  belief  that  God 
“  would  not  permit  a  thing,  which  was  fo  much 
“  for  the  advantage  of  Jiis  church,  to  be  left  im- 
“  perfedl,  when  I  had,  with  fuch  application  and 
“  labour,  almoft  brought  it  to  perfedlion ;  yet, 
“  on  the  other  hand,  1  was  afraid  I  was  far  from 
“  meriting  fo  great  an  honour.  In  this  perplexity, 
“  I  meditated  on  your  Highneflfes  good  fortune, 
“  and  confidered,  that  though  I  were  dead,  and 
“  the  fhip  loft,  you  might  fome  way  reap  the 
“  fruits  of  this  enterprize  :  As  briefly  as  I  could, 
“  therefore,  I  wrote  a  narrative  in  parchment 
“  of  what  I  had  difcovered,  in  how  many  days 
“  I  performed  the  voyage,  and  what  way  I  had 
“  done  it,  with  the  nature  of  thofe  lands,  and 
“  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that  your  Majefties 
“  fubjefls  were  left  in  pofTefTion  of  what  I  had 
“  difcovered  ;  which  writing  folded  up  and  fealed, 
“  I  addreflfed  to  your  Highneflfes,  promifing  a  re- 
“  ward  of  1000  ducats  to  him  that  Ihould  deliver 
“  it  to  you  feal’djthat  if  any  foreigner  found  it,  the 
“  promifed  reward  might  induce  him  not  to  give 

it  to  another  ;  then  I  wrapped  the  writing  in  an 
“  oil’d  cloth,  and  inclofed  that  in  a  ball  of  wax, 
“  which  I  put  into  an  empty  cafk ;  and  having 
“  bunged  the  cafk  up  clofe,  threw  it  into  the  fea. 
“  Another  cafk,  with  a  copy  of  the  fame  writing 
“  enclofed  in  like  manner,  I  placed  on  the  higheft 
“  part  of  the  fhip  ;  fo  that  if  the  fliip  funk,  the 
“  cafk  might  ftill  remain  above  water. 

The  Admiral,  however,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  weather  this  ftorm,  and,  on  Friday  the  15th  of 
February,  made  the  ifland  of  Azores,  and  the 
next  day,  came  to  an  anchor  at  St.  Mary’s,  where 
the  country  people  brought  on  board  frefh  pro- 
vifions,  and  treated  them  very  kindly  ;  and  here 
finding  an  hermitage  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  they  agreed  to  go  barefoot,  and  in  their 
fhirts,  to  the  chapel  of  the  hermitage,  according 
to  their  vow  in  the  ftorm ;  and  accordingly  the 
Admiral  fent  one  half  of  the  fhip’s  crew  to  perform 
their  devotions  there,  determining  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  go  himfelf  thither  with  the  reft  of  the 
company  :  And  having  waited  a  whole  day  in 
expeeftation  of  his  men,  he  underftood  that  they 
were  made  prifoners  in  the  ifland.  But  giving 
the  PortLiguefe  to  underftand,  that  this  outrage 
would  probably  occafion  a  war  between  their  Ca¬ 
tholick  and  Portuguefe  Majefties  ;  and  that,  if 
his  men  were  not  returned,  he  would  make  re- 
prifals,  and  carry  double  their  number  off  the 
iflands ;  they  confented,  at  length,  to  releafe  the 
Spaniards,  who  reported, at  their  coming  on  board, 
that  the  King  of  Portugal  had  fent  orders  to  all 
places  under  his  dominion,  that  they  fliould  fecure 
the  perfon  of  the  Admiral  by  any  means  whatever. 

The  Admiral  fet  fail  from  the  Azores  the  24th 
of  February,  and  foon  after  met  with  another  ter¬ 
rible  ftorm,  not  inferior  to  the  former,  which  drove 
him,  much  againft  his  will,  into  the  river  of  Lif- 
bon  in  Portugal ;  however,  he  was  received  here, 
contrary  to  his  expeftations,  very  hofpitably.  The 
people  of  Lifbon  crouded  on  board  to  fee  him 
and  the  Indians  he  had  brought  from  the  new 
world  ;  fome  of  them  applauding  the  glorious  en¬ 
terprize,  while  others  curfed  the  covetoufnefs  and 
incredulity  of  their  Minifters,  which  had  loft  them 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  difeovery. 
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The  next  day,  the  King  of  Portugal  ordered 
the  Admiral  to  be  furnifhed  with  all  manner  of 
frefh  provifions  gratis,  and  wrote  to  him,  congra¬ 
tulating  his  arrival,  and  inviting  him  to  Court  ; 
and  on  his  coming  on  fliore,  the  Nobility  and  Of¬ 
ficers  of  State  were  ordered  to  attend  him,  and 
he  was  admitted  to  fit  covered  in  his  Majefly’s 
prefence.  But  the  King  intimated,  he  thought 
the  difcovery  belonged  to  him,  as  the  Admiral 
had  refided  moll  of  his  life  in  that  kingdom  ;  To 
which  the  admiral  anfwered.  His  Majefly  did 
not  think  fit  to  lifben  to  the  overtures  he  had 
made  him  ;  that  he  went  out  with  the  King  of 
Spain’s  commifilon,  and  had  punflually  obferved 
his  orders,  not  to  go  to  the  Portuguefe  mines  in 
Guinea,  And  now  the  admiral,  it  feems,  was 
under  fome  apprehenfion,  that  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  would  detain  him  ;  but  after  two  days,  his 
Majelly  difmiffed  the  Admiral  with  great  civility, 
letting  him  know,  that  if  he  chofe  to  go  to  Spain 
by  land,  he  would  be  at  the  expence  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  ;  but  the  Admiral  chofe  to  return  by  fea,  and 
arrived  at  Palos  in  Andalufia,  on  the  13th  of 
March  149^,  having  fet  out  from  thence  the  3d 
of  Auguft  before,  making  his  voyage  to  the  new 
world,  and  back  again  in  feven  months  and  ele¬ 
ven  days.  Here  the  people  received  him  with  a 
folemn  procelTion  and  thankfgiving  for  his  return, 
moll  of  his  feamen,  it  feems, belonging  to  this  port. 

Here  the  Admiral  heard,  that  Martin  Pin- 
zoN,  Captain  of  his  other  fhip,  was  arrived  in 
Galicia,  and  had  given  advice  of  it  to  the  Court  of 
Spain,  propoling  to  have  brought  the  firll  news  of 
the  American  difcovery  ;  but  their  CatholickMa- 
jefiies  fent  him  word,  that  he  fhould  attend  on  the 
Admiral,  to  his  great  mortification  ;  and  this  muti¬ 
nous  officer,  who  had  given  the  Admiral  very 
great  difturbance  in  his  voyage,  retired  thereupon 
in  difcontent  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died 
foon  after. 

Their  Catholick  Majellies  being  at  Barcelona  at 
this  time,  when  the  Admiral  drew  near  that  city, 
all  the  Court  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  he  was 
received  wdth  the  honours  due  to  a  fovereign 
Prince  ;  nor  was  it  eafy  to  determine,  whether  the 
Admiral  had  greater  fatisfadlion  in  relating,  or 
their  Majellies  in  hearing  the  difcoverie's  he  had 
made  in  the  new  world. 

The  rejoicings  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  great  en- 
terprize  being  over,  their  Majellies  confirmed  to 
the  Admiral  the  Viceroylliip  of  all  the  iflands  and 
continent  to  the  wellward  of  the  Azores,  and  the 
Cape  Verd  iflands,  which  he  either  had  or  Ihould 
difcover  and  conquer,  empowering  him  to  appoint 
all  Governors,  civil  and  military,  in  thefe  new  dif- 
covered  Indies  (as  they  were  called,  it  being  then 
imagined,  that  they  lay  contiguous  to,  or  near  the 
Eall- Indies)  and  orders  were  given  for  the  fit¬ 
ting  out  a  fleet  immediately  to  plant  and  takepof- 
leffion  of  thofe  countries  •,  in  which  fuch  diligence 
was  ufed,  that  the  Admiral  fet  fail  again,  with  fe- 
venteen  Ihips  and  filteen  hundred  men,  from  the 
road  of  Cadiz  the  25th  ol  September  1493.  He 
touched  at  the  Canaries,  as  in  the  firll  voyage  •, 
and,  departing  from  thdfe  iflands  the  7th  of  06to- 
ber,  made  St. Dominica,  one  of  theCaribbee  iflands, 
the  2d  of  November,  in  the  night-time,  when 
by  their  reckoning  they  were  between  750  and 
800  leagues  from  the  Canaries.  Meeting  with 
no  convenient  harbour  in  St.  Dominica,  which  he 
fo  named  from  its  being  difcovered  on  a  Sunday, 
he  failed  to  another  ifland,  which  he  called  Mari- 
galante,  which  was  the  name  of  his  Ihip  ;  where 
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landing,  and  taking  polTeffion  of  it  for  their  Ca¬ 
tholick  Majellies,  he  returned  on  board  again,  and 
failed  to  another  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  which 
he  called  St.  Mary  of  Guadalupe,  at  the  rcquell 
of  fome  Friars,  who  belonged  to  a  monallery  of 
that  name  in  Spain.  He  found  a  little  town  here  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  all  fled  into  the  woods, 
except  fome  children,  to  whom  they  gave  fome 
glittering  toys,  to  entice  their  parents  to  come  and 
traffick  with  them.  The  nextday,  the  admiral  lent 
his  boats  on  fhore  again,  and  his  people  brought  ©ff 
two  young  Indians,  who  faid  they  were  not  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  ifland,  but  of  another  called  Bori- 
quen  (now  St.  John  de  Porto  Rico) :  That  the 
natives  of  Guadalupe  were  Caribbees,  or  Canibals, 
and  had  taken  them  prifoners.  The  fame  day, 
fix  Indian  women  fled  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
came  voluntarily  on  board  their  Ihips,  for  fear  of 
the  Caribbees ;  but  the  Admiral  caufed  them  all 
to  be  fet  on  Ihore  again,  giving  them  glafs-beads, 
bells,  and  other  things,  which  he  thought  would 
ftrike  the  fancies  of  their  mailers  ;  and  they  were 
no  fooner  landed,  but  the  Spaniards  faw  the'  Ca¬ 
ribbees  take  all  thefe  toys  from  them.  After 
which,  the  captives  came  running  again  to  the 
Ihips  boats,  begging  that  the  Spaniards  would 
take  them  on  board,  for  the  Caribbees  would  eat 
them,  or  make  flaves  of  them  at  leall :  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Admiral  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
to  the  fleet,  with  another  young  m.an,  and,  two 
children,  that  made  their  efcape  alfo  from  the 
Caribbees  :  But,  it  feems,  thefe  people  of  the  ifland 
of  Boriquen,  or  St.  John’s,  who  had  been  taken 
by  the  Caribbees  of  Guadalupe,  pretended  it  was 
their  cullom  to  kill  and  eat  only  the  men  they 
took,  and  referve  the  women  alive,either  for  Haves, 
or  their  pleafure.  Still  the  natives  of  Guadalupe 
refufed  to  return  to  their  houfes  ;  whereupon  the 
Admiral  landed,  and  took  a  particular  view  of  their 
town,  and  found  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  fpun  and 
unfpun,  looms  to  weave  cotton- net-hammocks, 
abundance  of  men’s  fkulls  hung  up,  and  ballcets  of 
bones.  Thefe  were  better  houfes,  and  more  plen¬ 
tifully  furnilhed  with  provifions  than  any  the  Ad¬ 
miral  faw  in  his  firll  voyage. 

On  Sunday  the  loth  of  November,  he  weighed 
anchor,  and  failed  along  the  coall  of  Guadalupe, 
towards  the  north- well,  lor  Hilpaniola,  and  came 
to  another  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Montferrat,  becaufe  of  its  great  height ;  and  the 
Indians  that  were  with  him,  informed  him,  that 
it  was  depopulated  by  the  Caribbees,  who  had 
devoured  the  inhabitants.  And  failing  on  fur¬ 
ther  wellward,  he  faw  abundance  of  other  iflands  ; 
amongft  the  rell,  that  of  St.  Martin,  where  he  met 
with  a  canoe,  having  four  men  and  a  woman  in  it, 
who  fought  his  boat’s  crew  with  their  bows  and 
arrows ;  and  the  boat  overfeting  the  canoe,  one 
of  the  Indians  Ihot  feveral  arrows  as  he  fwam  in 
the  water :  However,  they  were  at  length  aM  ta¬ 
ken  up,  and  the  Spaniards  obferved  that  the  men 
were  callrated  ;  it  being  ufual,  fays  the  fon  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  for  the  Caribbees  to  geld  their  captives, 
as  we  do  capons,  that  their  flelhi  may  relifh  the 
better.  The  Admiral  having  palfed  by  above  fif¬ 
ty  other  iflands,  which  he  left  to  the  northward, 
came,  at  length,  to  the  ifland  of  Boriquen,  which 
he  named  St.  John  Baptill,  and  anchored  in  a  bay 
on  the  well  fide  of  it,  where  he  met  with  feveral 
houfes  pleafantly  fituated. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  the  defeription  of 
this  fecond  voyage  to  the  new  world,  give  me 
leave  to  confider  a  little  the  account  thefe  difeo- 
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verers  give  us  of  the  Caribbces,  whom  they  will 
have  to  be  canibals,  or  devourers  of  human  flelh. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  have  hitherto  been  of  opinion,  that 
there  never  was  a  nation  of  canibals  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we 
may  obferve,  that  every  people  alrnoft  has  looked 
upon  thofe,  who  were  iituated  at  a  diftance  from 
them, as  barbarians  j  and,  upon  the firftdifcovery  of 
them,afcrib’d  abundance  of  monftrous  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  cuftoms  and  pradliccs  of  them,  and  among  the 
rclt,  frequently  that  of  being  devourers  of  human 
flelh.  Thus  it  appears,  many  of  the  ancients  treated 
each  other,  and  we  of  thefe  latter  ages  feem  to  co¬ 
py  after  them.  There  are  fome  iflands  that  lie 
in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  which 
we  were  afllired  were  inhabited  by  canibals,  by 
the  firlt  adventurers  that  failed  to  the  Eaft-Indies ; 
but,  upon  our-  better  acquaintance  with  them, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  canibals  there ;  nay,  they 
were  fo  far  from  eating  human  flelh,  that  they 
cat  no  flefti  at  ail.  On  my  travelling  into  the 
mountains,  and  moft  inacceflible  parts  of  the 
Eaft-Indjes,  where  they  had  fcarce  any  traffick  or 
correfpondence  with  the  Europeans,  I  found  that 
they  had  as  barbarous  notions  of  us,  as  we  could 
have  of  them,  or  of  any  others  we  knew  but  lit¬ 
tle  of.  Qn  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where  we  trade 
chiefly  for  Haves,  the  unhappy  captives  have  a 
riotion  we  buy  them  '  up  to  fatten,  and  then  feed 
on  them  ;  which,  ’tis  faid,  has  been  the  occafion 
■of  many  defperate  attempts  to  free  themfelves, 
and  murder  the  feamen  that  are  fent  to  tranfport 
them  to  the  plantations  in  America,  On  the  flrft 
difeovery  of  America,  there  was  fcarce  a  country 
or  ifland  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  we  were 
told  was  replenilhed  with  man-eaters ;  but,  now 
we  are  perfeclly  well  acquainted  with  them,  it  is 
very  certain  there  are  no  canibals  to  be  found, 
any  more  than  amazons,  giants,  or  other  mon- 
fters,  which  our  flrft  voyage- writers  deferibe. 
But  here  I  am  aware  it  may  be  objected,  that 
fince  the  Chriftians  came  amongft  them,  they  are 
civilized,  and  have  left  off  many  of  their  barba¬ 
rous  cuftoms ;  and  this  indeed  may  be  of  fome 
weight  in  regard  to  thofe  countries  that  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Chriftians :  But  as  to  the 
inland  parts  both  of  North  and  South- America,  in 
which  the  Chriftians  have  little  or  no  influence,  as 
appears  by  their  retaining  the  reft  of  their  ancient 
cuftoms  and  fuperftitions,  this  argument  is  of  no 
force.  And  as  to  the  giants  and  monfters  that 
are  faid  to  be  found  in  America  .on  the  flrft  difeo¬ 
very,  as  this  has  happened  within  the  fpace  of 
three  hundred  years,  it  is  ftrange  there  Ihould  be 
none  of  the  race  of  them  left,  if  there  ever  were 
any  fuch. 

Befides,  I  don’t  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  traveller,  or  writer  of  credit,  that  will  take 
upon  him  to  fay  he  has  ever  feen  that  people,  that 
made  human  flefh  their  ordinary  food.  We  may 
obferve  in  the  relation  before  us,  that  Colum¬ 
bus’s  fon  fays  no  more,  than  that  they  took  fome''' 
people  at  the  ifland  of  Guadalupe,  who  faid  they 
were  natives  of  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  and,  be¬ 
ing  made  prifoners  by  the  Caribbees,  apprehend¬ 
ed  they  fhould  cither  be  eaten,  or  made  flaves 
of  for  they  had  heard  that  this  was  common  at 
Guadalupe,  and  die  other  iflands  inhabited  by  the 
Caribbees.  But  all  this  is  but  hear-fay  evidenree : 
None  of  them  pretend  to  fay,  they  had  feen  men 
flaught^red,  and  their  fiefl>  drefled  on  purpofe  to 
be  eaten.  I  am  inclined  therefore  to  think,  that 
thofe  iflands  wliere  the  Caribbees  are  faid  to  have 


inhabited,  were  peopled  from  that  part  of  the 
continent  where  human  facriflees  were  offered  to 
their  gods ;  for  the  men  facrificed  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  were  ufually  captives  taken  in  war.  It 
might  be  true  enough,  that  the  Caribbees  facri- 
ffeed  the  men  they  took  from  other  iflands  they 
might  fat  them  too,  to  make  the  vidtims  the 
more  acceptable,  as  we  find  the  beft  and  fatteft 
animals  were  always  made  choice  of  for  facrlffce. 
But  as  to  the  Indians  eating  thefe  human  facri¬ 
flees,  or  making  human  fiefli  their  common  food  i 
this  might  be,  and  probably  was,  an  addition  of 
the  unhappy  captives,  who  look’d  upon  their 
mafters,  as  capable  of  any  barbarity,  after  they 
had  feen  them  facrifleing  men.  It  was  from  the 
report  and  apprehenflons  of  thefe  flaves,  it  feems, 
that  we  received  the  notion  of  the  Caribbees  be¬ 
ing  canibals.  However,  if  I  meet  with  any  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  pradfice  in  the  courfe  of  this  hif- 
tory,  I  fhall  not  fail  to  reprefent  the  evidence  im¬ 
partially;  and,  whenever  it  fhall  appear  probable 
to  me  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a  people,  I  fhall 
not  be  afhamed  to  own  my  miftake.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fufpend  my  be¬ 
lief  of  a  cuftom  fo  very  unnatural,  ’till  I  fee  it 
better  proved. 

To  return  to  our  hiftory  :  The  Admiral  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Hifpaniola  the  12th  of  November,  found 
that  all  the  people  he  had  left  in  the  fort  he  built 
there,  and  called  The  Nativity,  were  dead  :  The 
natives  informed  him,  that  fome  of  them  died  a 
natural  death,  others  parted  from  their  company, 
and  were  deftroyed  by  the  Indians  as  they  ftrag- 
gled  into  the  inland  country  in  fearch  of  gold, 
and  the  reft  were  defeated^  ^d  flain  by  a  Cacique 
who  came  down  from  the^n^puntains,  and  attack’d 
the  fmall  remainder  that  were  left  in  their  fort, 
notwithftanding  the  Cacique,  or  Prince,  the  Ad¬ 
miral  had  enter’d  into  alliance  with  in  the  flrft 
voyage,  did  all  he  could  to  protedl  the  Spaniards ; 
and  it  appeared,  that  this  Cacique,  and  feveral 
of  his  people,  w'ere  wounded  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Indians  of  the  mountains,  who  had  over¬ 
powered  the  Spaniards  and  their  friends,  and  de¬ 
ftroyed  the  fort.  He  underftood  alfo  that  the 
little  garrifon  he  left  foon  fell  into  parties  and  di- 
vifions,  and  had  led  moft  abandon’d  lives,  taking 
four  or  five  women  a-piece,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
them  by  force ;  which,  with  their  attempt  to  dif- 
cover  the  gold  the  Indians  were  poffefs’d  of,  pro¬ 
bably  haften’d  their  ruin.  The  Admiral  going 
to  viflt  the  Cacique  Guacanagari,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ally,  who  lay  ill  of  the  wounds  he  receiv’d 
in  the  engagement  with  Caunabo  the  Cacique 
of  the  mountains;  Guacanagari  lamented  the 
misfortune  of  the  men  he  left  in  the  ifland,  fhew- 
ed  him  his  wounds,  that  appeared  to  be  given 
him  by  their  country  weapons,  and  not  by  the 
Chriftians;  which  fatisfled  the  Admiral  he  had 
no  hand  in  the  deftrudlion  of  the  Spaniards ;  Af¬ 
terwards,  the  Cacique  prefented  him  with  a  firing 
of  gold  beads,  a  regal  crown  of  gold,  and  three 
calabafhes  full  of  gold  duft,  amounting  to  about 
two  pound  weight  of  gold  ;  in  return  for  which 
the  Admiral  gave  him  fome  toys,  and  glittering 
trifles,  which  the  Indians  efteemed  much  more 
valuable.  But  if  knives  and  tools  were  among 
thefe  toys,  furely  the  Spaniards  had  no  reafon  to 
laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  Indians  ;  for  to  them 
who  had  feen  nothing  of  that  kind  before,  thefe 
things  muft  in  reality  be  roore  valuable  than  gold. 

The  Admiral  having  obferved  other  parts  of 
the  ifland  more  convenient  for  building  a  town, 
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and  fettling  a  colony,  than  that  where  he  built  the 
firft  fort,  return’d  with  his  fleet  farther  eaflward  ; 
and  near  a  mountain,  he  had  named  Monte 
Chriflo,  finding  a  commodious  harbour  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  a  rock  that  was  a  good 
natural  fortification,  he  laid  out  the  plan  of  a 
town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ifabella,  be¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Caftile  :  -  and  while 
one  part  of  his  men  were  bufied  in  building  this 
town,  another  detachment  was  fent  to  difcover 
the  country  of  Ciboa,  about  three  or  fourfcore 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  it,  where  the  greateft 
plenty  of  gold  was  to  be  found,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  natives:  P'or  tho’ the  Spa¬ 
niards  frequently  infinuate,  that  their  grand  de- 
fign  in  planting  thefe  countries  was  to  extend  and 
advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ;  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  thepolTefling  the  gold  that 
they  expefled  to  find  there,  was  the  principal 
thing  they  had  in  view.  For  this  no  labour  or 
hazard  was  thought  too  much  ;  and  few  of  the 
Chiefs,  employed  in  thefe  difcoveries  and  con- 
quefts,  ftuck  at  any  villany  to  gratify  their  infa- 
tiable  avarice. 

The  Admiral  having  fent  a  party  of  men  to 
difcover  the  country  of  Ciboa,  from  whence  rnofl 
of  the  gold  was  brought,  and  receiving  advice 
that  it  was  generally  a  rocky  country,  pretty  well 
replenilh’d  with  rivers,  in  whofe  lands  were  found 
a  pretty  deal  of  gold  dull  i  he  went  thither 
in  perfon,  in  order  to  build  a  fort  there  that 
might  command  the  natives ;  having  firft  fent 
twelve  of  his  fhips  back  to  Spain,  and  fo  difpofed 
of  the  reft  as  to  pre^nt  a  mutiny  in-his  abfence : 
For  the  Adventureirfhiaving  flatter’d  themfelves 
that  they  fhould  imrrticmately  poflefs  mountains  of 
gold,  when  they  found  there  was  a  great  deal^of 
labour  and  fatigue  to  be  undergone,  in  buildihg 
forts  and  towns,  and  making  difcoveries,  before 
they  muft  expedt  to  accomplifli  their  ends  •,  they 
formed  a  confpiracy  againft  the  Admiral,  and  had 
even  laid  a  defign  to  run  away  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  fhips,  and  return  to  Spain :  But  Columbus, 
having  dlfcover’d  the  plot,  and  fo  difpofed  things 
as  to  prevent  a  mutiny  for  the  future,  he  fet  out 
for  the  country  of  Ciboa,  with  a  ftrong  party  of 
men,  and  fome  horfes  and  mules;  and  here  he 
eredled  a  fortrefs,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  which  he  left  a  garrifon  of  four 
hundred  men,  and  upwards,  and  then  return’d  to 
his  fhips  in  the  harbour  of  Ifabella. 

In  this  expedition,  the  Admiral  obferves,  that 
the  natives  were  under  the  greateft  confternation 
when  they  faw  their  horfes ;  and,  tho’  the  Indi¬ 
ans  would  Ibmetimes  venture  to  engage  their  foot, 
a  Angle  horfeman  might  drive  hundreds  of  ’em 
before  him.  They  did  not  think  themfelves  fe- 
cure,  even  when  there  was  a  deep  river  between 
them  and  the  horfe ;  for  they  imagin’d  the  crea¬ 
ture  could  fly ;  and,  as  the  Poet  fuggefts,  per¬ 
haps  they  took  the  horfe  and  the  rider  for  one^ 
animal. 

The  Admiral,  having  put  the  town  of  Ifabella 
and  the  fort  of  St.  Thomas  in  a  pollute  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  left  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  in  the 
country,  to  keep  the  natives  in  awe,  determin’d 
to  go  upon  new  difcoveries  :  Whereupon  he  no¬ 
minated  a  Council  of  his  principal  officers,  to  take 
rhe  government  of  the  ifland  upon  them  in  his 
abfence,  in  which  his  brother  James  Columbus 
was  to  prefidc,  and  then  fet  fail  to  the  weftward, 
with  three  Ihips,  for  Cuba,  not  knowing  yet  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  an  ifland,  or  part  of  the  continent.  In 
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this  voyage  he  met  with  feveral  good  harbours 
and  rivers,  and  found  the  country  to  be  very  fruit¬ 
ful.  He  alfo  difeover’d  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  to 
the  fouthward  of  Cuba ;  which  he  commends  as 
a  more .  populous,  pleasant  and  fruitful  country 
than  either  Cuba  or  Hifpaniola ;  and  relates,  thac 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  who  at¬ 
tack’d  his  men  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  make  a  fettlcment  on 
the  ifland  :  Whereupon  he  return’d  to  Cuba,  de¬ 
termining  to  fail  along  the  coaft,  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  to  the  weftward,  ’till  he  found  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  an  ifland  or  not ;  but  he  met  with  fo 
many  fmall  iflands,  rocks  and  fands  on  the  coaft, 
together  with  bad  weather,  as  made  moft  of  his 
men  fickly,  as  well  as  himfelf;  and  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  return  to  the  town  of  Ifabella  in  Hilpa- 
niola,  without  effedling  his  defign. 

While  the  Admiral  was  abfent,  Don  Peter 
Margarette,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
command  of. the  flying-army  that  was  to  keep 
the  country  in  fubjeeflion,  afpiring  after  the  foie 
command  of  the  ifland,  and  refufing  to  obey  the 
Council  the  Admiral  entrufted  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  finding  he  could  not  obtain  his  ends,  left 
the  country,  and  tranfported  himfelf  to  Spain  : 
Whereupon  his  troops  difpers’d  themfelves,  and, 
committing  great  outrages,  feveral  of  the  Caciques 
of  the  ifland  afiembled  their  forces  in  their  de¬ 
fence,  and  cut  off  a  great  many  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  but  the  Admiral  being  return’d,  affem- 
bled  his  fcatter’d  forces,  and  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  Cacique  Guacanagari,  his  faithful  Ally, 
fubdued  all  the  country  under  the  obedience  of 
his  Catholick  Majefty ;  tho’,  ’tis  faid,  one  of  the 
Indian  armies  that  oppofed  him  confifted  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  men ;  and  all  the  Admiral’s 
troops,  that  took  the  field,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horfe,  and  twen¬ 
ty  great  dogs.  But,  if  we  confider  the  confter¬ 
nation  the  natives  muft  be  in,  when  they  were  at¬ 
tack’d  with  fire-arm.s,  and  efpecially  cannon, 
which  they  had  never  feen  before  ;  I  don’t  think 
thefe  accounts  very  improbable  :  Nor  were  the 
horfe  and  dogs,  it  feems,  lefs  terrible  to  them 
than  the  great-guns,  as  they  were  not  able  to  ef- 
cape  from  them  when  they  fled. 

Certain  it  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola  were 
fubdued  in  this  fecond  voyage  of  Columbus, 
who  impofed  a  tribute  on  them  ;  and  having  ta¬ 
ken  Caunabo,  the  moft  powerful  Cacique  or 
Prince  of  the  ifland,  prifoner,  fent  him  to  Spain. 
This  Cacique  acknowledg’d,  that  it  was’ he  that 
deftroy’d  the  firft  Spanifli  fort,  call’d  The  Nati¬ 
vity,  and  put  to  the  fword  above  twenty  of  the 
garrifon  the  Admiral  had  left  there. 

The  tribute  the  natives  of  Ciboa  (where  the 
gold  was  found)  agreed  to  pay  the  Spaniards, 
was  a  large  horfe-bell  full  of  gold  dull  for  every 
head  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  once  a  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  reft  were  to  pay  twenty-five  pounds 
6f  cotton  per  head  every  three  months.  And 
now  the  Spaniards  had  no  enemies  remaining  in 
the  ifland ;  but  fuffer’d  very  much  from  the  un¬ 
heal  thfulnefs  of  the  climate,  one  half  of  them  be¬ 
ing  fwept  away  by  peftilential  diftempers;  and 
the  frequent  mutinies  of  the  Spaniards  againft  the 
Admiral  (who  was  a  foreigner)  and  their  diffen- 
tions  among  themfelves,  were  ftill  more  fatal  to 
them,  and  retarded  their  making  farther  difcove¬ 
ries  for  fome  time.  And  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  fome  notice  of  the  religion  and  cuftoins 
of  the  natives,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  at 

Hifpaniola  ; 
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Hifpanlola  ;  of  which  the  Admiral  himfelf  gives 
us  the  following  account. 

The  reli-  He  fays,  that  every  one  of  their  Kings  or  Ca- 
ciques  (who  were  very  numerous)  had  a  houfe 
tives'o'f  images,  which  they  call’d  Ce- 

Hifpani-  mi’s :  That  thefe  images  were  either  of  carv*d 
ola,  when  wood  Or  ftonc,  and  the  natives  pray’d  to  them, 
Columbus  perform’d  fuch  adls  of  worfhip  and  adoration 
there.  the  Catholicks  did  to  their  images  in  their 

churches ;  That  thefe  images  bore  the  name  of 
their  fathers,  grandfathers,  or  other  more  remote 
anceftors  ;  and  that  they  were  nine  or  ten  of  them 
frequently  in  one  houfe  or  temple  :  That  they 
Ihew’d  more  devotion  and  reverence  to  fome  than 
they  did  to  others,  and  addrefs’d  themfelves  to 
different  images  on  different  occafions  •,  to  fbme 
they  pray’d  for  health,  to  others  for  plenty,  and 
to  others  for  feafonable  weather,  fuccefs  in  their 
enterprizes,  &c.  But  that  thefe  they  worfhipp’d 
as  inferior  deities,  and  had  a  much  greater  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  Sun,  of  which  planet  however  they 
made  no  image  or  refemblance. 

That  the  Cacique  feem’d  to  be  Chief  Prieft  of 
his  temple,  as  well  as  Sovereign  of  his  people  j 
and  made  ufe  of  many  holy  cheats  to  keep  his 
people  in  awe,  and  draw  money  from  them  ; 
caufing  anfwers  to  be  given  as  from  the  mouth  of 
the  image  addrefs’d  to,  as  was  pradtifed  by  fome 
oracles  of  old,  and  is  by  fome  miracle-mongers 
among  the  Papifts  at  prefent. 

They  had  various  ways  of  difpofing  of  their 
dead :  Some  they  buried  in  caves,  others  they  burnt 
in  the  houfes  where  they  died ;  but  their  Caciques 
and  Great  men  were  embowel’d  and  dry’d,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  the  corpfe  as  long  as  poffible. 

After  death,  they  apprehended  they  fhould 
pafs  to  fome  delightful  plains  (by  their  defeription 
not  unlike  the  Elyfian  fields)  where  they  lliould 
meet  with  their  anceftors,  kindred  and  friends, 
and  enjoy  all  the  pleafures  that  food,  women,  or 
the  moft  charming  fituation  could  afford  and, 
Jaftly,  that  they  had  Phyficians  amongft  them 
that  adminifter’d  medicinal  herbs,  roots  and  plants 
to  their  patients ;  but  pretended  to  effedt  the  cure 
chiefly  by  magick,  or  the  affiftance  of  demons, 
with  whom,  they  taught  the  people,  they  con¬ 
vers’d. 

The  Admiral,  having  fettled  the  government  of 
the  ifland,  and  built  three  fortreffes,  befides  that 
of  Ifabella,  to  preferve  his  conqueft,  thought  fit 
to  return  to  Spain  *,  for  he  found  fo  many  ill  offi¬ 
ces  had  been  done  him  by  his  enemies,  that  the 
Court  of  Spain  negledled  to  fend  him  any  farther 
reinforcements,  to  enable  him  to  extend  his  dif- 
coveries.  He  feem’d  under  a  neceflity  therefore 
of  attending  their  Catholick  Majefties  in  perfon, 
in  order  to  fet  matters  right,  and  procure  fuch 
fupplies  as  were  wanting ;  and  accordingly,  fetting 
fail  to  the  eaftward  on  the  loth  of  March,  the 
wind  being  diredlly  againft  him  he  arrived,  with 
infinite  labour,  at  the  Caribbee  iflands  the  loth  of 
April;  where  he  took  in  frefh  provifions.  Had 
he  flood  to  the  northward,  inftead  of  plying  to 
the  eaft,  as  all  fhipping  do  now  that  come  for 
Cuba  or  Hifpaniola,  he  would  foon  have  come 
into  the  way  of  the  wefterly  winds,  and  might 
have  arrived  in  Spain  as  foon  as  he  did  at  the  Ca- 
ribbees;  but,  labouring  thus  againft  the  trade- 
winds,  which  fit  conftantly  from  the  north-eaft, 
or  thereabouts,  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  he 
made  it  the  9th  of  June  before  he  came  upon  the 
coaft  of  Spain,  being  near  three  months  after  his 
fetting  fail  from  the  town  of  Ifabella. 
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The  Admiral,  attending  their  Catholick  Ma- 
jeflies  at  Burgos,  prefented  them  with  fuch  fo¬ 
reign  plants  and  animals  as  he  judg’d  would  be 
moft  acceptable  to  them,  and  with  fome  gold 
plate  and  gold  duft,  but  in  no  great  quantities, 
and  was  in  appearance  gracioufly  received  :  But 
the  Court  Were  much  difappointed  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  little  more  than  trifles  for  all  the  expence 
they  had  been  at  j  they  expected  to  have  entered 
immediately  on  mountains  of  gold,  and  to  have 
loadcn  their  fhips  home  with  it ;  whereas  they 
could  not  yet  hear  of  any  mines  that  were  open¬ 
ed,  and  met  only  with  fmall  quantities  of  the  duft 
that  was  wafhed  down  from  the  mountains,  or  in 
the  fands  of  rivers. 

This,  with  the  pradlices  of  the  Admiral’s  ene^ 
mies,  who  infinuated  that  he  was  not  equal  to 
the  great  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  by  no 
means  qualified  to  civilize  and  govern  barbarous 
nations,  very  much  abated  the  zeal  of  the  Spanifh 
Court  for  fupporting  and  enlarging  their  difeove- 
ries  in  the  new  world ;  infomuch,  that  the  Ad¬ 
miral  was  forc’d  to  remain  near  two  years  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  before  he  could  obtain  the  fup-" 
plies  he  follicited  for. 

And  notwithftanding  the  Admiral  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  great  and  good  man,  yet  there 
feems  to  have  been  fome  errors  in  his  condu(ft, 
that  very  much  retarded  his  further  difeoveries, 
and  rendered  the  enterprize  lefs  advantageous  to 
himfelf  and  his  royal  employers,  than  it  might 
have  been  in  his  life-time. 

When  the  Spaniards  appeared  fb  fanguirle  pti 
his  firft  difeovery,  as  to  equip  him  out  immedL 
ately  for  a  fecond  voyage,  with  feventeen  ftiips, 
crouded  with  men  and  all  manner  of  neceffaries, 
had  he  employed  a  do2en  of  thefe  Ihips  as  many 
different  ways  on  his  arrival  at  Hifpaniola,  in¬ 
ftead  of  fending  them  home  again  with  trifles,  he 
had  probably  difeovered  the  rich  treafures  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  in  that  voyage,  and  encreas’d 
the  great  opinion  the  Spaniards  entertained  of 
him  on  his  firft  fuccefs;  inftead  of  which,  not 
finding  their  expeftations  anfwered,  they  began 
to  quarrel  with  the  Admiral,  grew  cool  upon  the 
matter,  and  not  long  after,  in  a  manner,  became 
his  enemies ;  infomuch  that  he  was  in  great  danger 
of  lofing  his  head,  inftead  of  receiving  a  reward 
for  the  inexpreflible  labour  and  hazards  he  had 
Undergone,  to  add  another  world  to  their  domi¬ 
nions,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  relation. 

The  Admiral,  after  near  two  years  attendance 
at  the  Court  of  Spain,  having,  at  length,  procu¬ 
red  fix  ftiips,  fet  lail  on  the  30th  of  May,  1498, 
for  America  again,  and  in  his  way  touch’d  at  the 
Maderas.  He  afterwards  made  the  ifland  of  Ferro, 
the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Canaries,  from  whence 
he  detach’d  three  of  his  ftiips  diredly  for  Hifpani¬ 
ola,  and  with  the  other  three  bent  his  courfe  to¬ 
wards  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  which  lie  in  fif¬ 
teen  degrees  north  latitude  :  Here  he  touch’d  a- 
gain  ;  and,  having  taken  in  fome  refreftiments, 
held  on  his  courfe  to  the  fouth-weft,  in  expedla- 
tion  of  difeovering  the  continent,  till  he  came 
into  five  degrees  north  latitude ;  but  meeting 
here  with  calms,  and  excefive  hot  weather,  with 
abundance  of  thunder  and  lightening,  he  was  de¬ 
terred  from  failing  any  further  to  the  fouth,  and 
bent  his  courfe  to  the  north-weft,  till  he  came 
into  feven  degrees  north  latitude,  and  then  he 
fteer’d  due  weft  ;  which  courfe  having  continued 
fome  days,  he  difeovered  a  large  ifland  on  the  ift 
of  Auguft,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
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Trinity,  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oroonoko  in  South-America  ;  and  in  a  day  or 
two  after,  he  made  the  continent  of  Paria  or 
Guiana,  now  called  New-Andalufia,  lying  about 
feven  degrees  fouth  of  Barbados. 

The  Admiral  going  on  ftiore  on  the  5th  of 
Auo-uft,  bartered  away  fome  trifles  with  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Paria,  and  obferved  they  were  rather 
whiter  than  thofe  of  Hifpaniola  ;  that  the  men 
wore  their  hair  long,  and  had  little  aprons  and 
caps  of  cotton-linnen  ;  that  the  women  wore 
little  gold  plates  and  chains  of  pearl  about  their 
necks,  but  had  no  aprons  or  covering  for  their 
nudities  and  that  they  were  generally  a  harmlcfs 
inoffenfive  people  ( not  canibals  as  fome  reprefent 
them.) 

The  Admiral  .having  fpent  about  a  fortnight 
upon  the  coafl;  of’  Paria,  in  getting  what  intelli¬ 
gence  he  could  of  that  continent,  fet  fail  direftly 
for  Hifpaniola,  and  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  a 
town  that  his  Brother  (and  Lieutenant)  had  built 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  fo  named  in 
memory  of  their  Father  Dominic,  on  the  30th 
ofAuguft,  1498.  The  continual  labour  and  watch¬ 
ings  the  Admiral  had  endured  in  attempting  to 
difcover  the  continent,  made  the  fight  of  Hif¬ 
paniola  very  acceptable  to  him,  where  he  hoped 
to  have  enjoyed  fome  eafe  and  fatisfaftion  after 
numberlefs  hazards  and  fatigues  but  to  his  great 
mortification  he  found  the  ifland  in  the  utmoft 
diftraftion  :  He  had  left  his  Brother  his  Lieute¬ 
nant,  as  has  been  related,  during  his  abfence, 
and  one  Francis  Roldan,  a  Spaniard,  in  the 
quality  of  Chief  Juftice,  who  agreed  pretty  well 
in  their  refpeftive  commands  for  the  firft  year 
after  the  Admiral’s  return  to  Spain  ;  but  there 
being  no  news  what  was  become  of  him,  and  gene¬ 
rally  believed  that  he  was  loft,  Roldan,  ’tis  faid, 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  fetting  up  for 
himfelf,  and  expelling  the  Admiral’s  brothers 
from  the  ifland,  reprefenting  that  the  family  of 
Columbus  were  foreigners,  who  had  formed  a 
defign  of  aggrandizing  themfelves  at  the  coft  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  intended  to  ufurp  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  their  fellow-adventurers,  as  well  as  of  the 
lands  they  had  difcovered  and  conquered  with 
their  Arms :  And  to  gain  the  Indians,  he  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  Admiral  had  impofed  a  tribute 
on  them,  to  enrich  himfelf,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  defigned  to  ufe 
them  as  his  flaves  ;  and  by  thefe  feditious  dif- 
courfes,  made  fuch  a  party  among  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  as  had  very  near  occafioned  a  gene¬ 
ral  revolt.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
therefore,  that  James  Columbus  preferved  part 
of  the  ifland  under  his  obedience,  till  the  Admi¬ 
ral  returned  :  Nor  could  he  himfelf  accommodate 
the  matter,  and  reduce  the  country  to  a  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  till  he  confented  to  confirm  Roldan 
perpetual  chief  Juftice  of  the  ifland. 

And  now  applying  himfelf  to  the  digging  of 
the  gold  mines,  he  found  fuch  plenty  of  that 
metal,  that  one  man  frequently  got  five  marks  of 
gold  in  a  day’s  time  ;  by  which  means  Columbus 
and  his  family  were  in  a  fairway  of  becoming im- 
mcnfely  rich,  when  another  infurredfion  was 
raifed  againft  him  by  Alonzo  de  OJEDA,acon- 
flderable  Spaniard,  whom  he  had  employed  to 
make  difcoveries  upon  the  coaft  of  Paria  :  And 
tho’  the  Admiral,  by  his  excellent  condudl,  found 
means  to. maintain  his  authority  in  the  ifland,  and 
deprefs  his  enemies  there  ;  yet  they  appeared  too 
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hard  for  him  in  the  Court  of  Spain,  by  the  ma¬ 
licious  ftories  they  tranfmitted  thither.  They 
reprefented  him  to  the  King,  as  ambitious,  co¬ 
vetous,  and  tyrannical  •,  that  he  had  no  true  no¬ 
tions  of  government,  and  ufed  both  Spaniards 
and  Indians  as  flaves ;  that  he  pofiefs’d  himfelf  of 
vaft  treafures,  while  he  concealed  the  richeft 
mines  from  the  King’s  officers  :  And  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  having  friends  and  relations  in  the  Court 
of  Spain  to  back  their  complaints  and  malicious 
fuggeftions,  at  length  work’d  him  out  of  the 
King’s  favour.  But  perhaps  nothing  was  a  greater 
inducement  to  King  Ferdinand  to  deprive 
him  of  his  government,  than  the  heaps  of  gold 
he  was  told  would  flow  into  his  treafury,  on  his 
removing  the  Admiral :  His  Majefty  therefore 
fent  over  Francis  Bovadilla,  a  Spanifh 
Knight,  to  Hifpaniola,  to  enquire  into  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  coridueft,  giving  him  authority  to  appre¬ 
hend  him,  and  fend  him  to  Spain,  if  he  thought 
fit,  requiring  all  the  Commanders  and  Officers  of 
the  ifland  to  affift  Bovadilla  :  He  fent  a  letter 
to  the  Admiral  himfelf  alfo,  commanding  him  to 
obey  this  new  Governor. 

Columbus,  on  the  arrival  of  Bovadilla 
with  thefe  orders,  furrendered  himfelf  upon  the 
firft  fummons  (tho’  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
have  held  the  ifland  againft  all  the  power  the 
Spaniards  could  have  fent  thither;)  believing  that 
on  his  reprefenting  his  cafe  to  the  King  and  Qiieen 
of  Spain,  of  whom  he  had  deferv’d  fo  well,  he 
fhould  be  reftored  to  his  command,  efpecially  as 
he  was  confeious  his  enemies  could  prove  none  of 
the  things  they  had  laid  to  his  charge. 

The  infolent  Bovadilla  made  the  moft  of 
his  commiffion  ;  he  immediately  took  polTeffion 
of  the  Admiral’s  palaces,  and  all  his  effects,  and 
clapping  him  and  his  brother  in  irons,  fent  them 
both  prifoners  to  Spain  :  The  Captain  of  the  ftiip, 
indeed,  affiamed  to  fee  this  Great  man  in  fetters, 
offered  to  eafe  him  of  them  ;  but  he  was  refolved 
to  carry  them  to  Europe,  as  an  evidence  perhaps 
of  Spanifh  gratitude;  for  he  could  not  believe 
that  Bovad  illa  durft  have  ufed  him  in  this  bar¬ 
barous  manner,  if  he  had  not  exprefs  orders  for 
it  from  Court.  However,  their  Catholick  Ma- 
jefties  no  fooner  heard  of  the  Admiral’s  arrival, 
but  they  fent  orders  to  releafe  him,  and  invite 
him  to  Court,  affuringhim  thatBovADiLLA  had 
exceeded  his  commiffion,  and  that  his  eftate 
Ihould  be  reftored,  and  he  fhould  be  continued 
in  the  command  of  all  he  had  difcovered  in  the 
new  world  ;  for  it  evidently  appeared  that  the 
complaints  that  had  been  brought  againft  him, 
proceeded  either  from  felf-intereft,  or  malice.  But 
notwithftanding  the  Admiral  was  innocent,  and 
had  the  titles  of  Admiral  and  Vice-roy  of  the 
Indies  continued  to  him,  he  appears  to  have  been 
actually  deprived  of  his  government  of  Hifpa¬ 
niola,  and  another  was  fent  thither  in  his  room, 
that  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  the  Indians,  as  was  fuppofed,  and  bring 
more  treafure  into  their  Majefties  coffers  :  Which 
the  Admiral  fo  much  refented,  that  he  had  de¬ 
termined  to  retire,  and  lead  a  private  life,  with¬ 
out  attempting  any.  further  difcoveries  ;  for  he 
refledled,  that  if  what  he  had  done  for  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  nation  could  not  induce  them  to  ufe  him 
well,  nothing  that  he  could  do  hereafter  would. 
But  the  King,  either  confidering  what  difhonour 
the  laying  the  Admiral  afide  might  refleeft  upon 
him,  or  imagining  he  might  make  yet  more  pro¬ 
fitable 
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Stable  difcoveries,  perfuaded  Columbus  to  put 
to  fea  again,  veiled  with  the  like  powers  he  had 
conferred  on  him  in  his  former  voyages. 

Accordingly  the  Admiral  fet  fail  from  Cadiz 
with  four  Slips  from  50  to  70  tun,  and  140  men, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1502  ;  and,  touching  at 
the  Canaries  on  the  zqth  of  the  fame  month, 
where  he  took  in  wood  and  water,  he  failed  from 
thence  the  24th,  and  arrived  at  Martinico,  one 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  the  15th  of  June,  and 
the  latter  end  of  the  fame  month  came  before 
St.  Domingo,  in  Hifpaniola  :  But  the  Admiral 
was  not  fuffered  to  enter  that  port,  tho’moftofhis 
eltate  and  effedtslay  thereabouts,  and  he  had  repre* 
fented  to  the  Spanilh  Governor,  that  onp  of  his  fhips 
w'as  much  damaged,  and  he  apprehended  a  ftorm. 
From  whence,  ’tis  too  plain,  that  the  Court  of 
Spain  had  given  orders,  that  he  fliould  nevermore 
refide  in  Hifpaniola,  which  he  had  conquered  for 
them.  The  Admiral,  however,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  into  a  little  creek  in  the  ifland, 
where  he  weathered  a  very  terrible  ftorm,  in 
which  Bov  AD  ILL  A  his  great  enemy,  and  fourteen 
fhips  loaden  with  treafure,  and  bound  for  Spain, 
perifhed. 

The  Admiral,  after  the  ftorm  was  over,  left 
the  coaft  of  Hifpaniola,  and  failing  to  the  weft- 
ward,  pafs’d  by  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica,  from  whence  continuing  his  courfe,  he 
arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Guayana,  in  the  gulph  of 
Honduras,  where  he  met  with  a  canoe  as  long 
as  a  galley,  and  eight  foot  wide,  made  of  one  tnee ; 
which  being  loaden  with  fuch  merchandize  as  the 
neighbouring  continent  afforded,  and  having 
twenty-five  men,  and  feveral  women  and  children 
on  board,  bound  for  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  he 
made  them  prifoners :  He  found  on  board  the 
canoe  feveral  large  pieces  of  cotton-linnen,  quilts, 
and  quilted  waiftcoats,  without  fleeves,  finely 
wrought,  and  dyed  of  feveral  colours.  The 
women  on  board  the  canoe  wrapp’d  themfelves 
up  in  pieces  of  cotton-linnen,  or  had  cloths  of 
the  bignefs  of  handkerchiefs  to  cover  their  nu¬ 
dities  :  There  were  found  alfo  on  board  the  ca¬ 
noe,  wooden  fwords,  edg’d  with  flints,  and 
hatchets  made  of  copper :  They  had  alfo  bells, 
plates,  and  crucibles  of  copper  to  melt  their 
metal  in. 

Their  provifions  were  maize  or  Indian-corn, 
feveral  forts  of  roots,  and  cacao-nuts,  of  which 
chocolate  is  made. 

-  The  Admiral  having  taken  out  of  the  canoe 
fuch  things  as  he  lik’d,  and  given  the  Indians 
fuch  European  goods  in  return,  as  were  moft  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  them,  he  difmifs’d  the  canoe,  and  all 
the  people  m  it,  except  one  old  man  he  detained  to 
inform  him  of  the  ftate  of  the  neighbouring  con¬ 
tinent,  and  to  ferve  him  for  an  interpreter  among 
the  natives  :  The  Indians,  who  were  already  on 
hoard  the  Admiral,  it  feems  did  not  perfedtly  un- 
derftand  the  language  of  thofe  of  the  continent, 
Mc.xico  v/ere  taken  in  the  canoe  ;  but  learn’d,  how- 

ilifcovered  ever,  thus  much  from  them,  that  north- weft  of  the 
j>TOvince  of  Honduras,  on  which  coaft  the  Spa¬ 
niards  lay  at  this  time,  there  lived  a  potent 
Prince  (afterwards  found  to  be  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico)  and  that  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Honduras 
was  a  narrow  ftrait,  that  led  to  a  vaft  ocean  (  af¬ 
terwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  South-fea) 
which  the  Admiral  determined  to  fearch  out, 
rightly  conjedluring,  that  over  that  fea  he  fliould 
find  a  way  to  the  treafures  and  fpices  of  the  Eaft- 
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Indies  :  But  the  mifortune  wa.s,  that  the  fame 
word  which  fignified  a  ftrait  by  fea,  might  be, 
and  really  ought  to  have  been,  on  that  occafiory, 
interpreted  an  ifthmus  by  land;  and  if  he  had  The.Ad- 
underftood  thefe  Indians  right,  they  would  have  miral  un¬ 
informed  him,  that  there  was  a  narrow  neck 
land,  afterwards  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien, ""  * 
that  feparated  the  North  and  South-feas,  or  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Pacific-ocean.  This  miftake 
caufed  the  Admiral  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble 
and  fatigue  for  upon  this  intelligence  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  eaftward,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
imaginary  llraight,  labouring  againft  the  trade- 
winds  and  currents,  which  conftantly  fit  to  the 
weftward  in  the  north-fea.  As  he  failed  to  the 
eaftward  along  the  coaft  of  Honduras,  his  people 
frequently  went  on  fliore  and  traffick’d  with  the 
natives,  exchanging  bells,  glittering  beads  and 
toys,  for  thin  gold  plates ;  and  here  they  were 
furniflied  with  water  and  frefli  provifions,  fuch  as 
venifon,  geefe,  hens,  fifli,  and  beans,  like  kidney- 
beans.  Moft  of  thefe  people  went  naked,  only  their 
heads  were  covered  with  a  piece  of  cotton-linnen, 
as  were  alfo  their  nudities ;  and  fome  of  them  had 
Ihort  quilted  waiftcoafts  of  cotton,  which  I  find 
ferved  them  for  armour  as  well  as  cloathing,  and 
would  defend  them  againft  a  ftroke  of  their  wooden 
fwords :  Thofe  that  were  naked,  had  the  figures 
of  beafts,  birds,  caftles,  &c.  painted  on  their 
arms  and  bodies  ;  and  on  rejoicing-days,  when 
they  would  be  very  fine,  they  painted  their  faces 
red  or  black,  or  marked  themfelves  with  long 
ftrokes  of  various  colours,  which  made  them 
look  very  deformed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards, 
how  agreeable  foever  they  might  appear  to  one 
another:  They  adorn’d  their  necks,  ears  and 
nofes,  with  thin  gold-plates,  and  thofe  hung  at 
their  ears,  ftretched  them  to  fuch  a  prodigious 
fize,  that  the  Admiral  gave  the  coaft  of  Honduras 
the  name  of  De  las  Orejas,  or,  the  Country  of  Ears. 

The  Admiral  fail’d  alon^  this  ebaft  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  ’till  he  came  to  the  Cape,  which  he  named 
Gracias  a  Dios,  or  Thanks  be  to  God  ;  becaufe  he 
was  no  longer  obliged  to  ftruggle  againft  the  winds 
and  currents ;  for  here  the  coaft  bending  to  the 
fouth,  he  continued  his  voyage  without  any  dif¬ 
ficulty,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  eafterly  trade- 
winds.  The  Admiral  found  the  people  here  very 
jealous  the  Spaniards  had  fome  defign  upon  their  ■ 
country,  and  came  down  armed,  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  with  bows  and  arrows,  fpears  and  clubs,  as 
if  they  intended  to  difpute  their  landing :  But  af¬ 
terwards,  finding  the  Spaniards  only  wanted  to 
trade  with  them,  they  became  more  tradlable,  and 
exchanged  cotton-linnen,  and  plates  of  gold  for 
fome  European  toys.  But,  it  feems,  one  of  the 
Admiral’s  people  taking  out  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
beginning  to  write  down  his  obfervations  on  the 
people  and  country,  the  natives  immediately  fled, 
and  left  all  the  things  behind  them  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  Spaniards :  From  whence  the  Ad¬ 
miral  conceived  they  thought  they  fliould  be  be¬ 
witched,  if  they  converfed  any  longer  with  his 
men.  It  is  remarkable  alfo,  that  here  the  Spa¬ 
niards  met  with  feveral  dead  bodies  embalm’d,  and 
wrapp’d  in  cotton  fheets,  and  fo  perfectly  dry, 
that  they  had  no  manner  of  ill-fcent.  Thefe  were 
repofited  in  tombs,  in  a  large  wooden  houfe  or 
temple,  and  over  each  tomb  was  laid  a  board, 
with  the  figures  of  beafts  carv’d  on  it  ;  and  on 
fome,  the  figures  of  the  perfons  deceafed,  adorned 
with  beads,  gold  plates,  &c. 
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On  the  fecond  of  November,  the  Admiral  enemy  to  the  Admiral,  delay’d  fending  fliips  fo 
continuing  his  voyage  to  the  eaftward,  came  to  long,  that  his  people  mutinied,  and  one  half  of 
a  large  commodious  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  them  left  him,  and  went  on  fliore  on  the  idand, 
the  name  of  Porto-Bello,  which  it  retains  to  this  where  they  committed  great  outrages,  ’till  the 
day ;  it  lies  in  the  province  of  Terra-firma  Proper,  Admiral  fought  them,  and  reduced  them  to  their 
in  lo  degrees  north  latitude.  Here  he  met  with  duty  by  force,  many  of  the  Spaniards  being  kill- 
a  great  many  Indian  houfes  well  inhabited  •,  and,  ed  on  both  fides  in  the  engagement.  At  length, 
on  the  iflands  near  the  fliore,  he  found  a  great  the  Admiral’s  people  having  bought  and  fitted 
deal  of  Indian-corn,  and  other  refrelhments,  from  out  a  fliip,  at  his  charge,  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpa- 
whence  he  gave  thofe  iflands  the  name  of  the  Bafti-  niola  (in  which  they  had  no  alTiftance  from  the 
mento’s,  or,  the  Iflands  of  Provifion.  Here  the  Governor)  they  came  back  to  Jamaica,  and 
Admiral,  underftanding  that  there  were  gold  brought  the  Admiral  off,  after  he  had  fpent  above 
mines  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  which  lies  to  a  year  there,  in  great  diflrefs,  and  Iain  moft  of 
the  weftward  of  Terra-firma,  he  returned  again  the  time  bed-rid  with  the  gout.  The  Admiral 
to  that  coaft,  where  he  met  with  fuch  ftormy  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  in  Plifpaniola,  the  13th 
weather,  that  it  almofl:  deftroyed  his  fliips,  and  of  Auguft,  1 504  •,  and,  having  fettled  his  affairs 
reduced  his  men  to  defpair :  But  the  weather  fa-  in  this  ifland,  where  he  had  a  good  eftate,  and 
vouring  him  at  length,  he  fent  fome  men  a-fliore  effedls  of  value,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  his 
in  fearch  of  the  golden  mountains  he  had  heard  Catholick  Majefly  receiv’d  him,  in  appearance, 
fo  much  of,  and  they  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  ga-  very  gracioufly  ;  but  it  feems  was  contriving,  at 
thering  fome  gold,  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  near  the  fame  time,  to  deprive  him  of  mofl  of  the 
the  furface  of  the  earth ;  which  made  the  Admi-  advantages  he  had  flipulated  to  allow  him,  on  the 
ral  determine  to  fettle  a  colony  in  Veragua,  and  Admiral’s  undertaking  the  difeovery  of  that  new 
leave  his  brother  Governor  of  it  ’till  he  returned  world  :  For  his  great  patronefs  Qiieen  Isabella 
to  Spain  for  further  reinforcements.  was  now  dead,  and  mofl;  of  the  Court  envied 

Accordingly  he  built  a  little  town  and  fort,  in  him  the  wealth  and  honour  he  had  acquired,  how 
which  he  left  his  brother,  and  a  garrifon  of  eigh-  juftly  foever  he  merited  them,  and  that  chiefly, 
ty  men,  fupplying  them  with  arms,  ammunition  becaufe  he  was  a  foreigner.  But,  notwithftanding 
and  provifions:  But  apprehending  the  friendfliip  the  ftridfefl  ferutiny  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
of  the  natives  was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  before  could  make,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing 
hefetfail,  he  ordered  his  brother  to  make  the  Ca-  was  fix’d  upon  him,  that  could  fully  his  charac- 
cique  or  Prince  of  that  part  of  the  country,  with  ter,  unlefs  it  was  his  too  great  zeal  to  ferve  the 
his  family,  and  the  principal  natives,  prifoners ;  ungrateful  Spaniards,  and  enlarge  their  domini- 
which  he  did,  and  fent  them  on  board  the  Spa-  ons,  by  bringing  the  innocent,  inoflfcnfive  In- 
nilh  fliips :  But  the  Cacique,  and  mofl:  of  the  dians  under  the  fubje<5tion  of  that  cruel  and 
prifoners,  jumping  into  the  fea,  and  making  their  haughty  people.  But  he,  as  well  as  the  reft 
cfcapes,  raifed  the  whole  country  upon  the  Spa-  of  the  Popifli  world,  it  feems,  was  then  of  opi- 
niards  •,  and  killing  fome,  and  wounding  others,  nion,  that  his  Holinefs  had  the  diljxifal  of  all 
oblig’d  them  to  quit  their  new  fettlement ;  and  it  Pagan  countries,  and  could  confer  them  on  whom 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  reft  efcap’d  to  fie  pleafed  :  Or,  that  all  Infidel  nations  ought 
their  fliips,  one  of  which  was  fo  eaten  up  with  of  right  to  become  flaves  to  the  Chriftians. 
worms,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  her  be-  Thefe  notions  he  certainly  went  upon,  or  he. 
hind.  After  this  unfortunate  rencounter  the  Ad-  could  not  with  any  colour  of  juftice  have  fubdu- 
miral  fet  fail  with  the  three  remaining  fliips,  in  a  ed  Hifpaniola,  and  made  the  Indians  of  this  and 
miferable  fliatter’d  cpndition,  and  arriv’d  again  other  places  captives,  who  received  him  as  a 
at  Porto  Bello ;  where  he  was  forced  to  leave  friend,  traffick’d  with  his  people,  and  furnifhed 
another  of  his  fliips,  flie  was  fo  difabled  by  the  them  with  whatever  their  refpedive  countries  af- 
tempeftuous  weather  they  had  on  this  coaft,  or  forded. 

the  worm.  From  Porto  Bello,  he  direfted  his  If  we  confider,  I  fay,  that  the  Spaniards  could 
courfe  north,  ’till  he  made  the  great  ifland  of  have  no  right  to  invade  the  Indians,  enflave  them, 
Cuba,  and  on  Midfummer-day  they  arrived  at  or  deprive  them  of  their  country  ;  even  this  me- 
Jamaica,  their  fliips  fo  leaky,  that  they  found  it  morable  enterprize  of  Columbus  cannot  be  de- 
almoft  impoflible  to  keep  them  above  water  ’till  fended.  However,  in  the  light  he  viewed  things, 
they  got  to  fliore.  Whereupon  they  run  them  with  all  his  prejudices  and  prepoflTelfions  about  him ; 
both  a-ground  in  a  fmall  creek  dole  together,  as  he  thought  he  was  doing  God  good  fervice,  by 
about  a  mufket-fliot  from  land,  where  they  fup-  enlarging  the  bounds  of  Chriftendom,  and  re¬ 
ported  and  fliored  up  the  fliips  with  timber,  and  ducing  the  nations  of  this  new  world,  to  fubmit 
liv’d  on  board  them  above  a  year,  trafficking  to  the  Gofpel ;  or,  which  he  took  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  country  people  for  provifions  ;  but  they  thing,  to  the  Pope  and  his  Catholick  Majefty  j  it 
did  not  care  to  lie  on  fliore  for  fear  of  being  fur-  muft  be  admitted  he  intended  well,  tho’  all  he 
prized  and  deftroyed  by  the  natives,  if  any  quar-  did  was  not  ftriftly  juft. 

rcl  fliould  happen  between  them  and  the  Spa-  And  what  was  the  end  of  all  this  mighty  dif- 
niards.  covery  in  regard  to  himfelf  ?  He  was  indeed,  at 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Admiral  fent  over  fome  firft  highly  carefs’d  and  honoured,  his  family  en- 
of  his  crew  to  Hifpaniola,  in  open  canoes,  to  get  nobled  and  vaftly  enrich’d :  But  if  we  confidcr  the 
fliips  to  carry  him  and  his  company  off.  This  infinite  hazards  and  labours  he  underwent,  even 
was  a  very  hazardous  enterprize;  for  thefe  ca-  in  his  old  age,  and  that  he  faw  himfelf  at  laft 
noes,  which  are  only  fmall  boats  made  out  of  about  to  be  deprived  of  lb  many  years  toil 
trunks  of  trees,  were  to  pafs  the  ocean  about  fifty  and  perplexity ;  we  cannot  wonder  it  had  an  cf- 
leagues,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  overfet  in  fe6l  upon  his  health,  which  the  numerous  hard- 
cvery  little  ftorm.  However,  they  arrived  fafe  fliips  he  had  fuffered  had  already  greatly  impair- 
at  Hifpaniola ;  but  the  Governor,  who  was  an  ed :  It  i«  rather  to  be  admired  he  ftruggled  fo 
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long  under  a  train  of  calamities,  of  which  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  the  leaft.  This, 
it  appears,  fat  heavy  upon  him  ;  and  being  re¬ 
tired  to  the  city  of  Validolid,  we  find  he  there 
left  this  life  for  a  better,  on  the  20th  of  May^ 
1506*,  dying,  ’tis  faid,  with  abundance  of  re- 
fignation,  under  a  fenfe,  no  doubt,  that  the  moft 
important  ferviCes,  attended  by  the  moft  furpri- 
fing  fuccefs,  were  thrown  away  upon  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  nation :  He  faw  they  could  not  procure  him  a 
continuance  of  the  fame  he  had  fo- juftly  acquired* 
or  a  moment’s  repofe  in  his  old  age-,  and  that 
there  was  no  reft,  or  real  felicity,  to  be  found  on 
this  fide  the  grave. 

•  After  his  death,  indeed,  his  Catholick  Majefty 

•was  fo  juft  to  this  Great  man,  as  to  bury  him 
magnificently  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and  to 
creel  a  tomb  to  his  memory,  with  this  infeription: 
That  Columbus  had  given  a  new  World 
TO  Castile  and  Leon, 

•  From  this  relation  it  appears,  th.at  the  Admiral 

in  perfon  difeovered  the  Lucayo’s,  or  Bahama 
iflands,  the  great  Iflands  of  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  and 
Porto-Rico,  with  feveral  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  •, 
that  he  afterwards  difeovered  the  countries  of  Fa¬ 
ria,  and  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oroonoko,  in  South-America,  and  the  ifland  of 
Trinity,  which  lies  in  10  degrees  north  latitude, 
before  the  mouth  of  the  faid  river  Oroonoko  •,  that 
he  alfo  difeovered  Yucatan,  a  province  of  Mexico, 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  all  that  coaft  which 
runs  fouth-eaft  from  thence,  as  far  as  Porto  Bello, 
and  the  river  or  gulph  of  Darien,  and  received 
fome  intelligence  of  that  vaft  ocean,  which  has 
fince  obtained  the  name  of  the  South-feas  :  So  that 
all  thofe,  who  afterwards  extended  the  difeoveries 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  only  improv’d 
what  the  great  Cqlumbus  had  begun  *,  and  yet 
we  find  one  of  them  (viz.)  Americus  Vespu- 
Tius,  of  whom  I  am  to  treat  in  the  next  place, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  give  his  name  to  that  vaft 
continent. 

Amcri-  The  enemies. of  CoLUM BUS  having  given  the 

cusVefpu-  Court  of  Spain  an  ill  opinion  of  him,  it  appears 

fecond^  they  employed  AmericusVesputius,  a  FIo- 

Difeoverer  rentine,  in  the  year  1497,  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  difeoveries  begun  by  that  Great  man ;  but  how¬ 
ever  fortunate  this  gentleman  might  be  in  making 
difeoveries,  he  gives  the  lameft  account  of  them 
of  any  man  that  ever  was  employed  in  fuch  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  He  fays,  he  touched  at  the  Canaries  in 
this  voyage,  and,  having  failed  a  thoufand  leagues 
to  the  weftwaid,  arrived  at  a  country  fituated 
in  1 6  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  muft  be 
fome  of  the  Caribbee  iflands :  He  failed  near  nine 
hundred  ie.agues  further  weft  ward  afterwards,  and 
came  to  a  country  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
which,  by  the  latitude  and  diftance  to  the  weft- 
ward,  leems  to  be  part  of  Mexico.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  make  fettlements  any  where,  and  pro¬ 
bably  was  not  provided  for  it,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
with  having  trafficked  with  fome  of  the  Indians 
for  trifles,  and  fought  with  others,  whofe  arms  were 
like  thofe  Columbus  met  with  in  other  places. 

Fie  made  another  voyage  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  following  year  1498  j  and  failing  to 
the  fouth-weft,  pafled  the  Equator,  and  came  to  a 
country  in  five  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  which, 
in  all  likelihood,  w'as  Surinam,  in'  the  province  of 
Guiana,  Here  he  traded  with  the  natives  for 
pearls,  and  fonie  gold,  which  they  exchanged  for 
glals  and  toys,  and  returned  home  by  Antegoa, 
one  of  tiie  Leeward  ilkands. 

VOL.  HI. 


Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  afterwards  en¬ 
tertained  AmericusVesputius  in  his  fervice  j 
and  in  May  1501,  he  failed  from  Lilbon  with 
three  ftiips  •,  and,  coming  again  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  South-Ameriea,  in  five  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  he  failed  afterwards  along  that  coaft  to 
the  fouth  ward,  till  he  came  into  52  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude,  when  the  cold  and  tempeftuous 
weather  obliged  him  to  return  home.-  Thus  hav¬ 
ing  difeovered  a  continent  in  the  new  world,  lit¬ 
tle  inferior,  in  dimenfions,  to  that  of  the  old,  he 
was  fo  happy  as  to  give  his  name  to  the  whole, 
which,  from  him,  has  ever  fince  gone  under  the 
name  of  America,  tlio*  he  never  attempted  to 
make  one  fettlementin  it,  either  for  the  King  of 
Spain,  or  ,the  King  of  Portugal,  who  employed 
him  in  rhefe  difeoveries  ;  while  Columbus,  who 
firft  went  in  fearch  of  this  continent,  and  made 
fuch  acquifitions  in  it  for  the  Spaniard,  did  not 
give  his  name  to  one  Angle  place.  But  ’tis  ob- 
fervable,  that  both  thefe  enterprizing  gentlemen 
were  Italians  *,  and,  as  their  anceftors  had  for¬ 
merly  the  honour  of  fubduing  the  greateft  part  of 
the  old  world  ;  fo  thefe  traced  out  the  way  to  the 
new,  and  gave  the  Spaniards  an  opportunity  of 
conquering  the  greateft  part  of  this  new  world. 

The  next,  or  rather  a  cotemporary  Difeoverer  Cabot*s 
with  Americus  Vesp.ut lus,  was  Cabot,  an  ^.i^cove- 
Italian  alfo,  or  at  leaft  of  Italian  extraction  ;  for 
fome  affirm,  he  was  born  at  Briftol  in  England  of 
Genoefe  parents.  This  gentleman  was  employed 
by  King  Henry  VII.  to  find  out  a  paflage  to 
China,  and  the  Eaft-Indics,  by  the  north-weft ; 
and  accordingly  he  fet  out  from  England,  in  the 
year  1498,  and  fail’d  along  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  67  degrees  of  northern  latitude  •,  but  his 
men  murmuring  at  the  hardfliips  they  underwent 
in  that  cold  climate,  he  returned  home,  bringing 
with  him  only  fome  of  the  favage  natives  of  thofe 
frozen  regions.  (The  fame  Cabot,  or  his  fon, 

’tis  faid,  firft  attempted  the  finding  a  way  to 
China  by  the  north-eaft,  and  in  that  voyage  dif¬ 
eovered  the  way  m  Archangel  in  Mufeovy  by 
the  North  Cape.)  But  to  return  to  the  Weft. 

Thus  have  we  feen  that  vaft  continent  of  A- 
merica,  difeovered  (from  67  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude  to  52  fouth)  within  the  compals  of  about 
ten  years;  but  the  Spaniards  did  not  penetrate 
far  into  the  inland  country,  ’till  fome  years  af¬ 
terwards. 

The  next  confiderable  Difeoverer,  was  Vasco  yhedif- 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  profecuting  what  had  coveriesof 
been  begun  by  Columbus,  made  an  entire  con- 
queft  of  Cuba,  and  found  it  to  be  an  ifland  ;  then 
he  fail’d  to  the  river  of  Darien,  on  the  ifthmus 
of  America,  where  Columbus  had  attempted  to 
make  a  fettlement,  but  was  driven  from  it.  Here 
Vasco  built  a  fort  and  town,  which  he  named 
Sanefta  Maria  del  Antigua,  or  Old  St.  Mary’s ; 
and  cultivating  a  correfpondence  with  the  Ca¬ 
ciques,  or  petty  Kings  thereabouts,  they  ffiew’d 
him  the  way  to  the  South-fea,  over  thofe  vaft 
mountains  that  run  along  the  middle  of  the 
ifthmus,  parallel  to  the  North  and  South-feas ; 
and  dio’  it  was  not  more  than  three  or  fourfeore 
miles  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other,  yet  their  way 
lay  over  fuch  craggy  precipices,  and  was  incum¬ 
bered  with  fuch  thick  woods,  that  they  travelled 
25  days  before  they  came  in  fight  of  the  South- 
fea  :  And  there  Vasco,  upon  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tain,  erefted  crofTes,  and  took  pofleffion  of  the 
, country  for  their  Catholick  Majeftics ;  as  he  did 
foon  after  of  the  South-fea  itfelf,  and  of  all  its 
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coafts  and  bays  for  the  crown  of  Caftile  and  Leon, 
in  the  year  1513.  He  aftewards  erefted  the 
fortrefs  of  Panama  on  the  South-fea,  and  fitted 
out  a  fleet  to  make  further  difcoveries  on  that 
ocean ;  for  which  fervices  the  Court  of  Spain 
made  him  Governor  of  Cuba  and  Panama,  and 
Admiral  of  the  South-feas.  But,  the  King  of 
Spain  fending  over  Pe  d  r  a  r  i  as,  Vice-roy  of 
Darien  and  the  continent,  with  a  fuperior  com¬ 
mand  to  that  of  Vasco  Nunez,  the  Vice-roy 
took  an  opportunity  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Vasco, 
and  caus’d  him  to  be  put  to  death  under  a  colour 
of  law. 

The  next  great  Difcovercr  and  Conqujeror,  was 
Fern  ANDO  Cor  TEZ,  who  began  theconqueft 
of  Mexico  in  the  year  1518;  of  which  I  fhall 
give  a  particular  account  in  this  work. 

The  famous  Magellan,  in  1 520,  difcovered 
the  ftraights  (to  which  he  gave  his  name)  in  South- 


America  ;  from  whence  he  failed  thro*  the  South- 
fea  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  being  the  firfl  Commander 
that  attempted  that  paflfage :  His  fliip  furrounded 
the  globe,  and  returned  fafe  home,  tho*  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in  an  ifland  of  the 
Eaft-Indies.  But  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the  for¬ 
mer  volumes  of  Modern  Hiftory  for  a  full  account 
of  this  firfl;  voyage  round  the  globe. 

The  laft  difcoveries  I  fliall  mention  in  this  In- 
trodu6lion,areFRANcis  Pizarro,  DonDiEGO 
DE  Almagro,  and  Fernando  de  Luque, 
who,  in  confederacy  or  partnerfliip,  undertook  the 
difeovery  of  Peru,  from  Panama  by  fea,  in  the 
year  1525,  and  afterwards  made  a  conquefl  of 
great  part  of  that  .extenfive  empire.  Of  all 
which  difcoveries  and  conquefts,  the  Reader  will 
meet  with  a  particular  account  in  the  hiftory  of 
Anxrica. 
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CHAP.  1.  ‘ 

Of  the  namet  and  fever al  grand  divifions  of  Amirica. 

H  E  natives  of  this  new  world  had  no  ge-  Portuguefe  America  extend  to  any  great  dif- 
neral  name  for  their  country  when  the  tance  from  the  fea-coaft ;  tho’  thefe  Powers  lay 
Spaniards  arriv’d  amongft  them  in  the  claim  to  the  whole  continent  of  South  America. 

The  name  15th  century  •,  but  the  moft  confiderable  empire  The  natives,  who  live  2  or  300  miles  from  thefea- 
.  in  North  America,  went  under  the  name  of  coaft,  fcarce  own  any  fubjedion  to  either  of  them. 

Mexico,  and  that  in  the  fouth,  under  the  name  3.  The  third  grand  divifion  of  America  is  The  Bri¬ 
ef  Peru.  America  Vespusius,  who  difeo-  that  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Great- 
ver’d  the  eaftern  coaft  of  South  America,  had  the  Britain  j  which  lies  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North 
honour  firft  of  communicating  his  name  to  the  America,  from  31  degrees  to  51  north  latitude, 
whole  continent,  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  comprehending,  i .  Carolina  ( in  which  Georgia  is 

America  As  the  greateft  and  beft  part  of  America  is  now  included ;)  2.  Virginia  ;  3.  Maryland  *,  4.  Pen- 
fubjeft  to  under  dominion  of  four  European  Monarchs  -,  filvania ;  5.  New  Jerfey  ;  6.  New  York ;  7.  New 
four  Eu-  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  England  ;  8.  New  Scotland  and  new  Britain ; 

Britain  and  France,  I  fhall  throw  the  whole  into  p.theiflandsbelongingtoGreat-Britainjandjlaftly, 
four  grand  divifions,  and  treat  of  them  as  fubjed  Hudfon’s  Bay,  which  lies  moft  to  the  northward 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  Princes  ;  tho’  it  muft  of  any  of  our  fettlements,  and  is  detach’d  from 
be  confefs’d,  many  nations  of  the  inland  Indians  the  reft. 

ftill  retain  their  original  freedom,  and  own  no  The  Britifli  dominions,  that  lie  contiguous  on 
fubjedion  to  any  foreign  power  :  And  there  are  the  continent,  run  from  the  fouth- weft  to  the 
fome  fmall  fettlements  in  America  belonging  to  north-eaft,  and  are  upwards  of  1500  miles  in 
the  Dutch,  the  Dane  and  the  other  European  length,  but  breadth  fcarce  200  in  many  places, 
powers  i  but  thefe  will  be  taken  notice  of,  and  4.  The  fourth  grand  divifion  of  America  is  that 
deferibed  in  treating  of  thofc  countries  that  lie  which  the  French  pretend  is  fubjed  to  them  j  and,  tones' 

The  Spa-  contiguous  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  abovefaid  four  according  to  their  maps,  extends  from  the  north  claim’d 
niflido-  grand  divifions  relpedively.  And  firft,  I  fliall  fideoftheGulph  of  Mexico  or  Florida,  to  the  north 
deferibe  the  Spanifti  dominions  in  America,  of  Canada,  that  is  from  the  latitude  of  28  to  52 
which 'comprehend,  i.  Old  Mexico,  or  New  degrees  and  upwards  of  northern  latitude  5  fo  that 
Spain  *,  2.  New  Mexico  and  3.  Florida  ( in  they  would  have  us  believe,  their  territories  ex- 
North  America-,)  4.  Terra  Firma  ;  5.  Peru  ;  6.  tend  near  1700  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth. 

Chili  i  7.  Patagonia,  or,  the  Terra  Magellenica ;  and  are  little  lefs  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft, 

8.  Paragua,  or  La  Plata  -,  9.  the  country  of  the  for  their  maps  lay  them  down  between  their  Britifli 
Amazons;  and,  10.  the  iflands  belonging  to  dominions  on  the  eaft,  and  New  Mexico  on  the 
Spain,  both  in  North  and  South  America.  weft,  comprehending  moft  part  of  Florida  and 

The  Spanifli  territories  upon  the  continent  lie  Canada,  to  which  their  Geographers  have  given 
contiguous,  and,  according  to  their  accounts,  the  name  of  Louifiana  and  New  France, 
extend  from  45  degrees  north  latitude  to  the  But  Florida  and  Canada  may  with  much  more 
Streightsof  Magellan,  which  lie  in  54  degrees  of  propriety  be  affignedto  the  Spaniards  and  the  En-  niardsand 
fouth  latitude,  and,  confequently,  take  up  99  de-  glifti,  than  to  the  French  ;  for  the  Spaniards  firft  Englifli 
grees  of  latitude,  which  allowing  70  miles  to  a  difeovered  and  made  fettlements  in  South  Florida, 
degree,  makes  the  length  near  7000  miles ;  but  fome  of  which  they  poflTefs  at  this  day,  as  they  do  piorida 

the  entire  weft  fide  of  Florida  and  Canada : 
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the  breadth  is  very  unequal,  and,  in  many  places, 
very  uncertain  ;  However,  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  in  fome  parts,  the  Spanilh  America  is  near 
1500  miles  broad,  and  in  others,  not  100  miles 
broad. 

2.  The  fecond  grand  divifion  of  America  is 
minions  of  that  under  the  dominion  of  Portugual,  which  con- 
Portugal.  pi{^s  of  the  country  of  Brafil,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  under  the  Equator, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata,  which  lies  in 
35  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  being  2400  miles 
and  upwards,  if  we  meafure  in  a  diredl  line,  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  .but  if  we  take  in  the  winding  of 
the  (bores,  Brafil  will  be  found  to  have  a  fea-coaft 
of  reir  4000  miles,  tho’  it  is  not  200  miles 


The  than  the 

Englifh,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  long  pof-  French, 
fefs’d  of.  Virginia  and  Carolina,  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  part  of  Florida,  and  of  feveral  places  in 
Canada  ;  while  the  French  have  only  two  or  three 
little  fettlements  on  the  Gulph  of  Florida  or 
Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miffifippi, 
to  entitle  them  to  Florida;  and  a^man  may  tra¬ 
vel  fome  hundreds  of  miles,  both  in  Florida  and 
Canada,  without  meeting  with  a  French  fettlemenr, 
or  even  with  a  (ingle  Frenchman.  To  fay 
the  truth,  very  few  of  the  Indians  of  Flo¬ 
rida  or  Canada  are  yet  fubjefl  to  any  Euro¬ 
pean  power  ;  and  a  very  (mall  part  of  their 
country  the  property  of  any  foreigner.  The  only 


broad  in  many  places.  Neither  the  Spanifli  or  juft  and  legal  way  of  becoming  proprietors  of  any 
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CHAP,  part  of  either,  is  by  treaty  with  the  natives,  and 
givingthem  what  they  efteem  a  valuable  confidera- 
(ion  for  it  as  our  adventurers  in  Georgia  aflually 
do  for  whatever  they  intend  to  plant  or  cultivate. 

We  arc  extremely  weak,  in  afligning  this  fine 
country,  containing  a  fquare  of  1 500  miles  of  a  fide, 
to  France,  which  lies  on  the  back  of  all  the  Britifli 
fettlements and  that  for  no  other  reafon,  than 
that  the  French  have  affurance  enough  to  lay 
claim  to  it,  efpecially  fince  this  claim,  it  it  be  al¬ 
low’d,  muft  for  ever  exclude  us  from  extending 
our  fettlements  to  the  weftward  :  I  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  our  Britifh  Geographers  will  be  command¬ 
ed  by  their  fuperiors,  to  blot  Louifiana  and  New 
The  mapj  France  out  of  their  maps,  and  reftore  the  primi- 
of  thefe  {-iyg  names  of  Florida  and  Canada  to  thofe  coun- 
S?to  fuffer’d  flupidly 

be  cor-  to  follow  the  French  Geography,  and  give  that 
reded.  people  a  colour  for  their  encroachments  on  the 
‘  Britifh  plantations. 

France  already  looks,  upon  the  great  rivers  of 
Miflifippi  and  St,  Laurence  as  her  own,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  if  ever  it  is  in  her  power,  fwallow  up  ail 
thofe  countries  that  border  upon  them,  or  which 
lie  between  the  mouths  of  thofe  two  rivers,  in 
which  fpace  lie  moft  of  the  Britifh  dominions  on 
the  continent  of  America.  But  I  fhall  further 
explain  the  dangerous  confequences  of  permitting 
fuch  an  alteration  in  our  maps,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  Florida  and  Canada,  and  the  Englifh  do¬ 
minions  that  lie  contiguous  to  thofe  countries :  In 
the  mean  time,  I  fhall  apply  myfelf  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  territories  in 
America,  deferibing  the  feveral  fubdivilions  of 
that  empire ;  and  firft  treat  of  that  of  Mexico, 
or  New  Spain. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

^he  prefeni  Jiate  of  Mexico  r 

Deferibing  the  'fituation  and  extent  of  Mexico,  or 
New  Spain  *,  and  the  face  of  the  country. 


CHAP.  It  yf*  EX  I  CO  is  bounded  by  New  Mexico  or 
.  j  -i- ▼  X  Granada,  and  Florida,  on  the  north  ;  by 
The  fitua-  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  north  fea,  on  the 
tionand  north-eaft  ;  by  Terra  Firma  Proper,  in  South 
^tent  of  America,  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  and  by  the  Pacific 
exico.  or  South-fea,  on  the  fouth  -wefl  *,  and  lies 

between  7  degrees  and  28  degrees  of  north-lati¬ 
tude;  and  between  the  83d  and  ii6th  degrees 
of  weftern  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don,  ftretching  along  the  South-fea  2000  miles 
and  upwards ;  and  on  the  North-fea,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  more  than  1500  miles ;  but 
the  breadth  is  very  unequal ;  for  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  of  New  Mexico,  where  it  extends  from  the 
Gulph  of  California  on  the  weft,  to  Florida  on 
the  eaft,  it  is  upwards  of  600  miles  broad ;  and 
in  the  province  of  Veragua,  from  the  North-fea 
on  the  north-eaft,  to  the  South-fea  on  the  fouth- 
weft,  being  the  narroweft  part  of  the  ifthmus,  it 
is  very  little  more  than  60  miles  broad  ;  and  the 
form  is  fo  irregular,  that  it  can  only  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  a  view  of  the  following  map  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  is  very  much  encumber’d  with  moun¬ 
tains,  which  are,  for  the  moft  part,  cover’d  with 
woods ;  but  there  are  a  chain  of  hills  higher  than 
ufual,  that  run  almoft  the  whole  length  of  it, 
from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft :  From  thefe 
we  defeend  to  other  hills,  on  either  fide  confi- 
derably  lower ;  and  between  the  hills,  are  many 
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fine  fruitful  valleys,  but  fcarce  any  plains  of  aCH  AP. 
confiderable  extent.  Which  way  foever  we  turn  .  '  ^ 

our  eyes,  the  profpefl  is  boutided  by  hills  and  Val'eys. 
woods,  ’till  w'e  come  near  the  North,  or  South- 
feas :  But  the  lands,  near  the  fea-coaft,  el'peci- 
ally  on  the  North-fea,  are  fo  flat  and  low,  that  Flat  cour.- 
they  lie  under  water  great  part  of  the  rainy  lea-  try.  , 
fon ;  and  upon  thefe  morafles  and  bogs,  are 
thickets  of  Bambou  canes,  mangroves,  thorns 
and  briars,  fo  clofely  mix’d  and  interwoven,  that 
it  is  almofl:  impoflible  to  penetrate  them,  without 
cutting  a  way  through  with  a  hatchet.  There 
are,  indeed,*  fome  fandy  bays,  where  it  is  tolera¬ 
ble  landing ;  but  there  is  much  more  of  the  man-  • 
grove  land,  where  a  man  muft  wade  up  to  the 
middle  in  mud,  before  he  can  get  to  the  dry 
ground.  Beyond  the  mangroves,  indeed,  we 
meet  with  fine  favannahs  or  meadows,  lying  be¬ 
tween  little  rifing  hills  ;  and  on  the  north- weft 
coaft  of  the  South-fea,  near  the  Gulph  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  mountains  come  almoft  clofe  to  the 
Ihore ;  and  there  is  none  of  thefe  moraflfes  or  man¬ 
grove  lands,  that  we  find  in  other  places. 

And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  mountains 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Mexico,  are  moft  of  them 
volcano’s,  from  whence  fire  and  fmoke  are  per-  Vulcano’3 
petually  ilTuing ;  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  and  earth- 
occafion  of  thofe  frequent  earthquakes  that  hap-<^“^^^^' 
pen  on  this  coaft,  in  which  whole  towns  are  fome- 
times  buried. 

Upon  thefe  mountains,  there  is  a  great  variety  Woods, 
of  fine,  large  timber,  and  little  or  no  underwood : 

A  man  may  ride  through  them  without  any  dilE- 
culty  ;  whereas  the  woods  upon  the  coaft  in  the 
fiat  country,  are  fo  full  of  bufhes  and  underwood, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  brealdng  through  them, 
as  has  been  obferv’d  already. 

•CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  feas,  gulphs^  or  hays,  capes,  lakes,  rivers^ 

and  fprings  in  Mexico. 


The  feas  of  Mexico  are,  either  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  the  North-fea,  on  the  north- 
eaft,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  fouth-weft. 

In  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  lies  the  famous  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  between  18  and  20  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude,  where  the  greateft  quantities  of  Logwqod  are 
cut.  And  between  Jucatan  and  Honduras,  is  ano¬ 
ther  great  bay,  call’d  the  Gulph  of  Honduras,  lying 
between  the  15th  and  1 8th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  chief  capes  in  thefe  feas,  are,  r.  Cape  Con- 
decedo ;  and  2.  Cape  Catorh :  The  firft  the  north-* 
weft,  and  the  other  the  north-eaft  point  of  Juca¬ 
tan  ;  3.  Cape  Honduras ;  4.  Cape  Cameron,  on 
thenorthof  the  province  of  Honduras;  and,  5.Cape 
Gratia  Dios,  being  the  north-eaft  point,  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  the  fame  province.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
are  the  Gulph  of  Salinas,  or  Nicoya,  in  10  degrees 
north  latitude;  and  the  Gul{ih  of  Amapalla,  in  i2 
degrees  north  latitude  :  and  the  Capes  are.  Cape 
Blanco,  in  9  degrees  north  latitude,  and  Cape  Co- 
rientes,  in  20  degrees  north  latitude. 

The  chief  lakes  are,  that  of  Nicaragua,  in  the 
province  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  North-fea  by  the  river  of  Nicara¬ 
gua;  and  the  other  way  extends  almoft  to  the 
South-fea:  And,  2.  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  in 
which  the  Metropolis  ftands.  Thefe,  and  the 
reft  of  the  lakes  with  which  this.country  abounds, 
will  be  more  particularly  delcrib’d  in  treating  of 
the-refpedfive  provinces. 
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The  principal  rlvels  in  Mexico  are,  i.  the  North 
river,  which  rifes  in  New  Mexico  *,  and,  after  run¬ 
ning  a  veiy  long  courfe  to  the  fouth-eaft,  falls  into 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  in  26  degrees  north  latitude. 

2.  The  river  ot  Panuco,  or  Tompeque,  which 
rifes  very  far  within  the  land,  and  running  eait- 
ward,  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  in  23  de¬ 
grees,  50  rninutes,  north  latitude. 

3.  The  river  Alvarado,  compofed  of  three  rivers, 
which,  rifing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  unite 
their  ftreams,  and  fail  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  in 
1 9  degrees  north-latitude,  6  leagues  to  the  eaftward 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

4.  Tobafeo  river,  which  rifing  not  far  from  the 
South-fea,  runs  to  the  north-eaft,  and  falls  into  tire 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  19  degrees  north  latitude  to 
the  eaftward  of  Tobafeo  river. 

5.  The  river  Xagua,  which  riles  in  the  province 
of  Honduras,  and,  taking  its  courfe  to  the  north- 
caft,  falls  into  the  North-fea,  near  Cape  Gratia  Dios, 
in  14  degrees,  odd  minutes,  north  latitude.  And, 

6.  The  river  Yara,  which  rifing  in  the  province 
of  Nicaragua,  to  the  northward  of  the  lake  of  that 
name,  runs  eaft,  and  falls  into  the  North-fea,  in 
1 3  degrees  north  latitude.  Thefe  rivers  are  mode¬ 
rately  large,  and  would  be  navigable  fome  of  them, 
for  great  fliips,  if  they  were  not  choak’d  up  with 
bars  of  fand  at  their  entrance.  However,  boats 
and  Imall  velfels  may  enter  them,  and  frequently  dt) 
fail  up  them  many  miles. 

Tiiere  are  a  multitude  of  other  rivers,  which  ri¬ 
fing  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  fall  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  -  the  North-fea,  efpecially  during  the 
raim,'  feafon  :  Thefe  over-flow  all  the  low  lands  ; 
but  when  fair  weather  returns,  they  are  dried  up, 
and  fcarce  any  frefh  water  is  to  be  met  with,  in  many 
places. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Mexico,  which  falls  into  the 
South-fea,  are,  i.  Rofario,  which  runs  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  falls  into  the  South-fea,  in  22  degrees,  51 
minutes  fouth  latitude  ;  Some  gold  mines  lying 
within  two  or  three  leagues  of  this  river,  the  fands 
of  it  are  rich-  in  gold. 

2.  I'he  river  I'eguantipique,  which  rifes  not  far 
from  the  North-fea,  and  running  weftward,  falls 
into  the  South-fea  in  15  degrees,  odd  minutes,  north 
latitude,  near  a  Town  of  the  fame  name. 

3.  I'lie  river  Lempa,  faid  to  be  the  largeft  in  this 
country,  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and  falls  into 
the  South-fea  in  13  degrees,  odd  minutes,  north  la¬ 
titude,  near  the  town  of  Trinidad. 

-  As  to  hot  baths  and  medicinal  fprings,  Mexico  a- 
bounds  with  them  ;  efpecially  thofe  places  which  lie 
near  the  burning  mountains  :  And,  in  the  dry  fea¬ 
fon,  the  waters  of  many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers  are 
fait  or  brackifti  •,  but  their  waters  will  be  treated  of 
more  particularly  in  tlie  refpedtive  provinces  where 
they  lie. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  winds  and  tides,  the  temperature  ef  the  air, 
and  feafons  of  Mexico. 

IN  every  ocean,  whether  the  Indian,  Atlantic, 
or  Paciflek  Ocean,  the  wind  continually  blows 
from  eaft  to  weft,  between  the  latitudes  of  30  north 
and  fouth  (a  little  diftance  from  land) ;  only  to  the 
northward  of  the  Equator  it  inclines  north-eaft,  and 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  Equator,  feuth-eaft  ;  to 
which  rule  there  is  only  this  exception,  that  under  the 
Line,  and.  for  two  or  three  degrees  on  each  fide,  the 
winds  are  variable,  and  perpetually  changing  ;  and 
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fometimes  there  is  fo  little  wind,  an  i 
under  the  Line,  that  a  ftiip  fliall  not  fail  a  league  m  , 
a  month’s  time. 

However,  upon  cv'ery  coaft,  almoft,  'vvithin  the  la¬ 
titude  of  30  north  or  fouth,  there  are  otlier  periodical 
winds  and  ftorms  that  return  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year,  call’d  Mimfoons  and  there  arc,  during  Miinfooris 
the  lair  fealbn,  land  and  lea  breezes,  which  con- 
ftantly  take  their  turns  at  ftated  hours  every  day,  and  freezes, 
particularly  upon  the  north  and  fouth  coaft  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  the  Country  I  am  now  deferibing. 

The  land  breezes  begin  here  late  in  the  evening, 
and  blow  ’till  fix  or  feven  the  next  mornino-,  when 
th.ey  die  away  infenfibly  and  from  that  time  ’till 
near  noon,  it  is  generally  calm.  About  noon'  the 
fea  breeze  rifes,  and  refrefhes  the  inhabitants,  who 
would,  otherwife,  faint  with  heat  the  forenoon, 
therefore,  is  much  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day  with¬ 
in  the  Tropics,  But  the  land  winds  are  not  hot 
in  Mexico,  as  they  are  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  where 
thay  blow  over  a  long  tracfl  of  burning  fand  :  On 
the  contrary,  ’tis  obferv’d,  that  the  winds,  which 
blow  from  the  mountains  in  the  middle  of  this 
country,  are  colder  than  thofe  that  come  from  the 
fea. 

There  are  fome  hours  difference  on  different  coafts, 
as  to  the  rifing  of  the  fea  and  land  breezes.  In  fome 
places  the  fea  breezes  begin  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock, 
or  at  eleven  at  fartheft  ;  but  at  others,  they  do  not 
fet  in  ’till  one  in  the  afternoon  :  In  like  manner,  tlie 
land  breezes  begin  fome  hours  before  midnight  oil 
fo.me  coafts,  and  not  ’till  after  midniglit  on  others. 

And  it  is  obferv’d,  that  thefe  fea  and  land  breezes 
very  feldom  blow  direftly  on  or  off  the  fhore,  but  ob¬ 
liquely  ;  as  v/here  the  coaft  runs  north  and  fouth, 
thefe  winds  blow  from  the  north-w^eft,  or  north- 
eaft  ;  and  in  fouth  latitude,  from  the  fouth-weft  or 
fouth-eaft:  And  Mr.  Dampier,  I  perceive,  takes 
the  fea  breezes  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  true  trade- 
wind,  which  always  blows  from  the  north-eaft  or 
the  fouth-eaft,  or  pretty  near  thofe  points  f  and  that 
thefe  winds  only  ceafe  blowing  upon  .the  coaft  for 
about  twelve  hours  every  night,  when  the  land 
wind  prevails  :  For  he  obferves,  that  fuch  promon¬ 
tories  and  head-lands  as  run  far  out  into  the'  fea, 
have  much  more  of  the  fea  breeze  than  bays  and 
creeks,  which  are  almoft  furroutlded  by  the  land  ; ' 
and,  confequently,  fuch  parts  of  the  coaft  are  much 
hotter  than  thofe  that  lie  open  to  the  ocean. 

The  rainy  feafon,  which  begins  ufually  in  May,  Storms, 
and  lafts  ’.till  September,  is  introduced  with  thun¬ 
der  and  lightening,  tornadoes  and  hurricanes,  when 
the  wind  blows  almoft  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  •,  but  the  worft  weather  is  in  June  and  July. 
Dampier  informs  us  alfo,  that  there  are  ftrong 
north  winds  that  blow  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and' 
in  the  Bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  between 
the  months  of  Oftober  and  March,  about  the  full 
and  change  of  the  Moon,  and  are  moft  violent  in 
December  and  January. 

As  to  tides,  Dampier,  obferves,  there  are  no  Tides, 
places  in  the  ocean  without  them  ;  but  that  they 
rife  higheft,  and  run  ftrongeft,  in  narrow  channels, 
bays  and  creeks,  or  up  the  mouths  of  rivers  •,  and 
that  on  fuch  coafts  as  have  no  bays  or  rivers,  the 
tides  are  but  weak,  and  fcarce  perceptible  :  That  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  the  Gulph  ot  Mexico, 
the  tide  runs  very  ftrong,  but  |^oes  not  rife  more 
than  fix  or  feven  foot :  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Michael’s,  on  the  coaft  of  the  South- 
fea,  he  oblerv’d  the  tides  rofe  eighteen  or  twenty 
foot,  while,  in  fmall  iflands  at  a  diftance  from  the 
continent,  it  fcarce  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half. 
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Ir  is  obfery’d,  that  as  the  Sun  approaches  either  of 
the  Tropics,  it  carries  wet  weatlier  lb  far  with  it 
and  when  it  is  fartheft  from  cither  Tropic,  then  the 
weather  is  fair  under  that  Tropic.  On  the  contrary, 
thofe  people  who  live  without  the  Tropics,  have  their 
fair  weather  when  the  fun  is  heareft  them,  and  wet 
weather  when  it  is  at  the  greateil  diftance  from 
them. 

In  Mexico,  their  rainy  feafon  begins  in  April  or 
May,  and  lafls  ’till  September,  and  fometimes  lon- 
It  begins,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  with  torna- 
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does,  or  tempefts,  firft  one  in  a  day,  afterwards 
rbore,  encreafing  ’till  the  month  of  June,  and  then  it 
rains  for  two  months  every  day,  great  part  of  the  four 
and  twenty  hours ;  but  lefs  in  the  morning,  an«.l  in  the 
day-time,  than  in  the  night  :  I'hofe,  therefore,  that 
are  oblig’d  to  travel  during  this  feafon,  fet  out  early 
in  the  morning,  that  they  may  come  to  an  end  of 
their  journey  before  the  rain  begins.  And  it  is  ob¬ 
ferv’d,  that  the  rains  continue  much  longer  in  bays 
iipon  the  fea-coafts,  and  particularly  in  the  bays  ,  of 
Campeachy  and  Honduras,  than  on  capes  and  head¬ 
lands,  and  higher  up  the  country.  In  fome  bays, 
’tis  faicl,  the  rainy  feafon  continues  near  two  thirds  of 
the  year. 

Thefe  rains,  which  joverflow  all  the  flat  coiin- 
try^  the  land  and  fea  breezes  that  blow  alternately, 
and  their  numerous  lakes,  render  the  air  cool,  and 
make  even  the  Torrid  Zone  habitable  and  pleafant  ; 
the  heats  whereof  would  otherwife  have  been  as  in- 
fupportable  as  the  antients  imagined  them.  The 
coolelf  part  ol'  the  year  is  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,  when  the  low  lands  lie  under  water  :  Then 
the  natives  really  complain  of  cold,  morning  and 
evening,  as  they  do  in  the  fucceeding  months  ’till 
February  ;  though  the  weather  then  feems  very 
moderate  to  an  European  conftitution.  The  tops 
of  the  higheft  mountains  are  indeed  fometimes  very 
cold,  being  cover’d  with  fnow  even  in  16  or  18 
degrees  ot  north*  latitude  ;  but  here  are  very  few 
towns.  The  people  chufe  to  refide  on  thofe  emi¬ 
nences  between  the  mountains  and  the  fiat  country, 
where  the  air  is  moft  agreeable,  and  the  earth  moll 
fruitful.  The  hotteft  time  pf  the  year  is  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  and  the  beginning  of  April ;  for  then 
the  fun  is  feldom  obfeur’d  by  clouds,  the  waters  are 
every  where  dried  up,  and  it  is  very  difficult  then  to 
meet  with  frefh  water  in  fome  places. 

The  chief  feafon  for  fowing,  or  rather  planting 
their  Indian-corn,  tho  it  will  grow  and  come  to 
maturity  at  any  time  almoft,  is  in  May  and  June 
(the  beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon)  and  they  reap 
it  in  Odtober,  when  the  rains  are  over  •,  their  trees 
are  ever  green,  and  their  fruits  bloflbm  and  ripen 
almofl:  all  the  year  round  :  But  I  fhall  enlarge  on 
this  article,  wlien  I  come  to  treat  of  their  plants, 
corn  and  hufbandry. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  provinces  Mexico,  is  divided  intOy  its  fubdi- 
viftons^  and  chief  towns^  with  their  pnblick  and  pri¬ 
vate  buildings  and  furniture. 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  is  divided  into 
three  Audiences  j  viz.  i.  The  Audience  of 
Guadalajara,  or  New  Galicia  1  2.  The  Audience 
of  Mexico  ;  and,  2,  The  Audience  of  Gua- 
timda.  ♦ 

Ihe  Audience  of  Guadalajara,  or  Galicia,  is- 
bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the  north-weft,  by  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Audience  of 


Mexico  on  fire  fouth-eaft,  and  by  the  Sodth-fea  and  CHAP, 
the  Gulph  of  California  on  the  fouth-weft,  being 
800  miles  in  length,  and  generally  500  or  600 
miles  broad,  and  is  fubdivided  into  the  following  feveri 
provinces  •,  viz.  1.  Guadalajara  Proper  ;  2.  Za-  Subdiv'fii 
catecas  •,  9.  New  Bifcay  ;  4.  CinOloa  ;  5.  Culia- ons  of  it; 

can  ;  6.  Chametlan  j  and,  7.  Xalifeo. 

1.  The  province  of  Guadalajara  Proper  is  bound-  Guadala- 
ed  by  New  Mexico  towards  the  north,  by  Mexico 
Audience  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  plentiful  country,  and 

hath  leveral  filver  mines  in  it.  The  chief  town  is 
Guadalajara,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  Guadala- 
in  20  degrees,  odd  minutes,  north  latitude,  108  de-j^”^^)'- 
grees  weft  of  London,  It  is  the  capital  ot  the  whole 
Audience,  the  feat  of  their  courts  of  Juftice,  and 
a  Bifhop’s  fee.  There  are  feyeral  churches  in  it, 
befides  the  cathedral,  and  fome  monafteries  and 
nunneries  •,  but  I  meet  with  no  further  defeription 
of  this  place. 

2.  The  province  of  Zacatecas,  bounded  by  New  Zacatecas 
Bifcay  on  the  north,  by  Mexico  Proper  and  Panuco  Province, 
on  the  eaft,  by  Guadalajara  on  the  foutli,  and  by 
Chametlan  and  Culiacan  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  i .  Zacatecas,  fituated  40  leagues  Zacatecas 
north  of  Guadalajara,  and  about  80  north- weft  of 

the  city  of  Mexico.  The  town  confifts  of  five  or 
fix  hundred  Houfes,  and  the  Spaniards  keep  a  good 
garrifon  in  it  to  defend  their  filver  mines.  2.  Nom-  Nombrt 
bre  de  Dios,  a  large,  populous  town,  fituated  in  Dios 
2  5  degrees  north  latitude,  and  109  degrees  weftof^®"'”' 
London  ;  and,  3.  Durango,  fituated  at  the  conflux  Durango, 
of  feveral  rivers,  8  leagues  north- weft  of  Nombre 
de  Dios. 

The  eaft  part  of  this  province  has  plenty  of  corn 
and  fruit,  and  the  weft  is  no  lefs  famous  for  its 
filver  mines. 

3.  The  province  of  New  Bifcay,  bounded  by  f^ew  M- 
New  Mexico  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Florida  and  pro* 
Panuco  on  the  eaft,  by  Zacatecas  on  the  fouth,  and 

by  Culiacan  on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  where¬ 
of  are,  i.  St.  Barbara,  fituated  in  26  degrees  north  St.  Barba- 
latitude,  108  degrees  weft  of  London  •,  and,  2.  St.  ra 
John’s,  fituated  70  miles  north  of  St.  Barbara. 

This  province  alfo  is  rich  in  filver  mines, 

4.  The  province  of  Cinoloa,  bounded  by  New  cinoloa 
Mexico  on  the  north-eaft  and  the  north-weft,  by  province. 
Culiacan  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  by  the  Gulph  of  Ca¬ 
lifornia  on  the  fouth-weft  :  The  chief  town  whereof 

is  Cinoloa,  fituated  in  26  degrees,  odd  minutes,  Cinolo» 
north  latitude,  and  1 1 2  degrees  weft  longitude  :  town. 

In  this  province  are  rich  pafture  grounds,  well  wa¬ 
ter’d  with  the  rivulets  that  fall  from  the  mountains  ; 
and  here  is  great  plenty  of  Cotton. 

5.  The  province  of  Culiacan,  bounded  by  New  Culiacan' 
Bifcay  and  Zacatecas  on  the  north-eaft  j  by  Cino-  Province, 
loa  on  the  north-weft  5  by  Chametlan  on  the  fouth- 

eaft  -,  and  by  the  Gulph  of  California  on  the  fouth- 
weft  :  The  chief  town  whereof  is  Culiacan,  fituated  Culiacatt 
in  24  degrees,  odd  minutes,,  north  latitude,  and  in 
1 1  i  degrees  of  weft  longitude. 

6.  I'he  province  of  Chametlan,.  bounded  by  Za-  Chamet-; 
catecas  on  the  north-eaft  1  by  Culiacan  on  the 
north-weft  j  by  Xalifeo  and  Guadalajara  on  the 
fouth-eaft  ;  and  the  South-fea  on  the  fouth-weft  : 

The  chief  town  whereof  is  St.  Sebaftian,  fituated  St.  Sebaf- 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  40  miles  to  the 
eaft  ward  of  the  South-fea,  in  2  3  degree*  of  north- 
latitude. 

This  province  hath  both  gold  and  filver  mines  in  it, 

7.  The  province  of  Xalifeo  is  bounded  by  Gua-  Xalifeo 
dalajara  and  Chametlan  on  the  north  ^  by  Mecho-  province 
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OF  MEXICO. 

•  acan  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  South-fea  on  the  fouth  by  the  natural  flrengtli  cif  the  cky,  there  being  no  C  II  A  p. 
and  weft  :  I  he  chict  towns  whereof  are,  i .  Xa-  approaching  it  but  by  the  five  caufeys  that  have  beeii 
lilco,  fituated  near  the  South-fea,  in  26  degrees  made  between  the  city  and  the  main  land.  I'liis 
fouth-latitude,  weft  longitude  in  *,  2.  Compo-  tlie  ancient  Mexican,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards, 
ftella,  fituated  alfo  near  the  South-lea,  about  20  look’d*upon  to  be  fo  great  a  fecurity,  that  they  ne- 
leagues  to  the  northward  ot  Xalifco,  a  rich  town  ver  erefted  walls  or  gates  about  it.  The  churches 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  feveral  filver  mines  ;  and  houfes  are  built  of  ftone  or  brick,  three  ftories 

3.  Santa  Pecaque,  where  the  Spaniards  ot  Compo-  high,  where  the  ground  will' bear  it:  but  they 
ftella  keep  a  great  many  hundred  Haves,  that  work  cannot  lay  their  foundations  very  deep,  for  the  rea- 
in  their  filver  mines.  This  town,  Dampier  re-  fons  already  mention’d,  Mexico  is  ah  archbifliop- 
ktes,  the  Buccaneers  (among  whom  he  ferved)  plun-  rick  ;  and  there  are  in  it,  befides  the  cathedral  and  pa- 
der’d  in  the  year  1686  •,  but  being  attack’d  by  a  rochial  churches,  twenty-nine  monafteries,  and  two 
’great  body  of  Spanifti  horfe,  they  loft  fifty  of  their  and  twenty  nunneries,  and  contains,  as  is  com- 

puted,  about  one  liundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  Audience  of  Mexico  is  bounded  by  that  of  But,  as  moft  of  tlie  lands  iii  the  neighbourhood  be- 
Guadalajara  on  the  north-weft  *,  by  the  Gulph  of  long  to  the  churches  and  religious  houfes,  which  are 
Mexico  on  the  eaft  by  the  Audience  of  Guati-  all  vaftly  rich,  there  are  riot  many  Spanifti  noble- 
mala  on  the  fouth- eaft  *,  and  by  the  South-fea  on  men  and  gentlemen  in  the  place  •,  and  among  the 
the  fouth-weft  ;  and  contains  nine  provinces ;  viz.  meaner  fort  of  people,  the  Spaniards  do  not  feem  to 
I.  Mexico  proper  ;  2,  M^choacan  ;  Panuco  *,  make  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bulk  of 

4.  Ilafcala  •,  5.  Guaxaca  *,  6.  Tabafeo  •,  7.  Ju-  the  people  are  Blacks  or  Mulattoes there 'having 

catan  *,  8.  Chiapa  *,  and,  g.  Soconufeo.  The  pro-  bcerf  abundance  of  Black  ftaves  br®ughc  thither j 
vince  of  Mexico  Proper  is  bounded  by  Panuco  on  who  by  one  means  or  other  obtain’d  their  freedonij 
the  north,  Tlafcala  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Mechoacan  to-  and  married  with  the  natives  :  Their  defeendants 
wards  the  fouth,  and  Xalifco  on  the  weft.  are  very  numerous.  There  is  alfo  a  ftrange  mix- 

Th is  province  is  faid  to  exceed  all  the  provinces  ture  of  Spanifti  and  Indian  blood.  The  pure  Spa- 
of  America,  in  fpacious  extenfive  vallies,  ih  the  niards,  and  thofe  that  are  defeended  from  Spanifti 
fichnefs  of  its  arable  lands,  pafturage  and  variety  of  anceftors  on  both  (Tdes,  are  a  very  fmall  number, 
fruits  :  The  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  neigh-  both  here  and  in  other  towns  of  Mexico.  But  I 
bourhood  of  the  fea,  alfo  furnifti  them  with  plenty  fliall  not  enlarge  on  this  head  here;,  having  referv’d 
of  excellent  fifti ;  and  give  them  great  advantages  a  chapter  on  purpofe  to  treat  of  the  prefent  inhabi- 
in  trade,  both  foreign  and  domeftick.  The  chief  tants  of  Mexico. 

towns  of  Mexico  Proper  are,  i.  Mexico,  the  me-  Neither  ftiall  I  dwell  upon  their  trade  and  manu- 
tropolis  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  now,  and  ancient-  fadlures,  having  aflign’d  a  particular  chapter  to  treat 
ly  of  the  empire  of  Mexico,  fituated  in  20  degrees  of  thefe  :  I  fliall  only  obferve,  that  the  value  of 
gI  north  latitude,  103  degrees  weft  of  London  j  their  merchandize  is  not  to  be  computed  ;  this  being 
in  a  fpacious  lake,  that  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  val-  the  great  mart  for  all  goods  brought  from  the  F.aft- 
ley,  about  14  Spanifti  leagues  in  length,  7  in  Indies  or  Europe.  I'hofc  of  the  Eaft-Indies  they 
breadth,  and  upwards  of  40  in  compafs  ;  the  valley  receive  from  Acapulco,  a  lea-port  on  the  South-fea  ; 
being  furrounded  by  mountains  on  all  fides,  which  and  thofe  of  Europe  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  fituated 
in  the  loweft  part  are  42500  yards  above  the  lake,  ori  the  North-fea  ;  And  their  own  native  treafures, 
according  to  Gemelli  Careri,  who  was  upon  Gold,  Silver,  precious  Stones,  &c.  added  to  the 
the  fpot  •,  but  furely  there  muft  be  a  cypher  too  former,  make  the  fliops  and  markets  of  Mexico  the 
much  in  this  account :  For,  if  he  means  perpendi-  ficheft  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  town  in  the 
cular  height,  the  loweft  mountains  cannot  be  more  world. 

than  4250  yards  above  the  leVel  of  the  lake.  Their  churches  and  monafteries  are  proportiona- 

The  town  is  a  perfedt  fquare,  each  fide  half  a  bly  rich  and  fplendid^  arid  their  revenues  furprifingly 
league  j  and,  confequently,  the  circumference  of  the  great.  The  cathedral^  like  moft  others,  is  built  in 
whole  about  two  leagues.  There  is  a  great  fquare,  form  of  a  crofs,  lofty  and  fpacious  •,  the  paintings 
or  parade,  in  the  m.iddle  of  it,  from  whence  the  gilding. arid  carving  exquifite  ;  and  it  contains  abiin- 
ftreets  run  quite  through  the  town  in  a  diredl  linCj  dance  of  .fine  altars  and  chapels  on  each  fide,  thd 
either  north  and  fouth,  or  eaft  and  weft,  crofting  high  altar  ftaiiding  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  The 
each  other  at  right  angles  ;  fo  that  the  length  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  Archbilhop,  Dean  and 
breadth  of  the  place  may  be  difeern’d  at  the  corner  Chapter^  and  other  Ecclefiafticks  of  this  cathedral, 
of  any  ftreet.  They  are  all  wide,  and  well  paved,  are  equal  to  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
but  generally  dirty.  The  town  ftahds,  great  part  buildings.  There  are  belonging  to  it  nine  Canons, 
of  it,  upon  a  bog  or  morafs,  which  occafions  the  five  dignified  Priefts,  viz,  the  Dean,  Arch-deacon, 
foundations  of  fome  of  them  to  fink  *,  and,  what  Schoolmafter,  Chanter  and  Treafurer  ;  fix  Demi- 
is  ftill  worfe,  there  are  fo  many  rivers  that  fall  from  canons,  and  fix  Half-Demi-canons,  one  head  Sacrif- 
thc  mountains  into  the  lake,  that  the  town  is  often  in  tan,  four  Curates  chofen  by  the  Viceroy,  twelve  roy- 
danger  of  being  overflowed  ;  many  of  the  houfes  and  al  Chaplains  ele<fted  by  the  Chapter,  and  eight 
inhabitants  have  been  aftually  fwept  away  by  floods,  others.  The  archbifhop’s  conftant  annual  revenue 
tho’  they  have  been  at  a  vaft  expence  in  making  (befides  cafual  fines,  &c.  which  amount  to  near  as 
canals,  dikes  and  flukes  to  carry  oAf  the  waters,  much)  is  fixty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  near  fifteen 
They  have  fometimes  found  the  hazard  and  incon-  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum.  Tht  Dean’s 
veniencics  of  their  fituation  fo  great,  that  it  has  been  revenue  is  eleven  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  per  annum,, 
debated,  whether  they  fhould  not  abandon  the  city,  and  the  other  four  dignified  Priefts  have  eight  thou- 
and  build  another  upon  better  ground.  But  they  have  fand  per  annum  each  •,  the  Canons  fix  thoufand  •,  the 
hitherto  been  diverted  from  that  refolution  by  (eve-  Demi-canons  five  thoufand  •,  the  Half  Demi-ca- 
ral  confiderations  ;  i.  By  the  vaft  expence  it  would  nons  three  thoufand  ;  each  Curate  four  thoufand  j 
be,  to  build  fuch  another  city:  2,  By  the  coolnefs  every  Chaplain  three  hundred,  and  th6  inferior  officers 
of  the  Situation,  occafioned  by  the  lake,  which  and  attendants  in  proportion.  All  the  Ecclefiafticks 
they' fhould  want  on  higher  ground  :  And,  laftly,  belonging  to  this  church  are  three  hundred  in  num- 
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CHAP,  ber  ;  and  it  is  computed,  the  entire  annual  revenue 
ol'  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  amounts  to  three  hun- 
dred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  (each  piece  four  Ihil- 
lings  and  fix  pence  engUai) ;  at  lead,  this  was  the 
date  of  it  in  the  year  1698,  about  forty  yeaft  fince, 
as  Gem  ELL  I  Carer  i  relates,  who  was  then  up¬ 
on  the  fpot,  and  is  edeemed  one  of  tlie  mod  judi¬ 
cious  and  faithful  writers  that  ever  travell’d. 

What  is  mod  remarkable  befides  in  Mexico,  is 
the  vad  Ipacious  market-place,  or  fquare,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  ;  on  one  fide  whereof  runs  a 
cloidcr,  under  which  are  fome  of  the  riched  drops 
in  the  world  •,  and  on  the  other,  dands  the  magnin- 
cent  Palace  of  the  Viceroy,  built  about  a  large 
fquare  •,  the  principal  front  to  the  market-place  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Naples,  in  which  the  courts  of 
Judice  are  held. 

The  palace  of  the  Marquis  De  Valle,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  the  celebrated  Cortez,  who  conquer’d 
Mexico,  is  built  on  the  ground  where  one  of  the  pa¬ 
laces  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma  dood,  and  ad¬ 
mir’d  for  its  dimenfions  and  drudture. 

Befide  the  churches  and  monaderies  in  this- city, 
there  are  feveral  hofpitals  richly  endow’d  ;  among 
the  red,  there  is  one  for  young  maids  that  are 
orphans,  who  are  maintain’d  handfomely  while 
they  live  Tingle,  and  allowed  five  hundred  pieces  of 
eight  each  when  they  marryT  There  is  another 
hofpital  erciSted  for  thofe  who  have  been  unfortunate 
in  venereal  encounters,  which  has  a  revenue  of  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  per  annum,  and  is  a 
royal  foundation  ;  and  there  is  a  third  hofpital  only 
for  Tick  Prieds ;  And  Gemelli  relates,  that  when 
he  was  in  this  city,  the  Archbiflrop,  Dr.  Francis 
D’Aguar,  gave  that  year  all  his  revenues  to  the 
poor,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  more  : 
For,  I  find,  in  this  rich  city,  there  are  a  multitude  of 
wretched  objedfs  ;  but  none  poorer  than  the  Spani¬ 
ards  themfelves,  who  are  above  working,  tho’  not 
above  thieving,  it  feems  ;  For  the  fame  writer  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  faw  the  Viceroy  fitting  on  his  tribunal, 
affided  by  five  other  Judges,  and  that  there  were 
brought  before  him  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  Spani¬ 
ards  for  theft ;  adding,  that  tho’  a  dranger  be  never 
fo  much  upon  his  guard,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  get 
out  of  the  city  without  lofing  either  his  money  or 
effedts:  That,  as  thefe  idle  Spaniards  apply  themfelves 
to  no  other  bufmefs  but  lying,  fharping,  and  cheating, 
they  are  fuch  maders  of  thefe  arts,  that  no  honed 
man  can  defend  himfelt  againd  them  :  They  chufe 
this  way  of  life  rather  than  bufmefs  ;  tho’  all  that 
will  work  are  better  paid  for  their  labour  here  than 
in  any  place  in  the  world. 

The  feveraJi  trades,  I  perceive,  have  their  re- 
fpedlivc  dreets  or  quarters.  There  is  a  fpacious 
dreet,  which  runs  from  the  market,  where  the  Gold- 
fmiths  expofe  their  rich  goods  to  fale  ;  and  here  are 
to  be  feen,  ’tis  faid,  the  value  of  many  millions  of 
Gold,  Silver  and  Jewels.  The  dreet  of  St.  Audin, 
where  the  Mercers  expofe  their  rich  Silks  to  fale,  has 
a  very  grand  and  beautiful  appearance  ;  and  the  dreet 
called  Tacuba,  where  thofe  tradefmen  refide  that 
deal  in  Brafs,  Streel,  and  Iron  ware,  is  very  long 
and  fpacious  :  but  the  Stcet,  call’d  Eagle-dreet,  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  great  Law¬ 
yers,  is  faid  to  excel  all  the  red  in  magnificence. 
Here  are  no  ordinary  houfes  or  tradefmens  drops  in¬ 
termix’d  with  them  ;  and  in  this  dreet  dands  the 
Marquis  d’ Valle’s  fine  palace,  already  mention’d. 

There  is  alfo  a  plcafant  Park,  well  planted,  and 
adorn’d  with  fountains  and  water-works  ;  whither 
the  quality  of  both  fexes,  and  the  gay  pait  of  the 
torvn  reforc  ev£ry  evening,  feme  in  coaches,  and 


others  on  horfeback  ;  And  here  the  young  Catanei  s  C  M_A  f. 
endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  Ladies, 
by  feats  of  aebivity  and  horfemandiip.  •  Several  liun-  ''  ; 

dreds  of  coaches  are  frequently  feen  here,  with  mt-: 
merous  retinues  of  Black  flavTS,  in  the  riched  li¬ 
veries,  moving  gently  along,  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  as  at  the  Ring  in  Hyde- Park: 

Another  diverfion  of  the  citizens,  is  fifliing  in 
■boats  upon  the  lake,  whither  they  carry  v/ine  and 
cold  provilions  to  regale  themfelves  with  upon  the 
water  :  And  this  brings  me  to  give  fome  deferip- 
tion  of  the  Lake,  on  the  wed-fide  whereof  Mexico  The  lakei 
is  fituated.  This  lake  is  aboqt  five  leagues  in  length,  oi 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  but  the  breadth  is  very  un¬ 
equal  ;  the  greated  breadth  is  fomething  more  than 
four  leagues  ;  but  the  north-end  of  it  is  fcarce  half 
fo  broad.  North  of  this  lake,  there  are  three  others, 
which  have  a  communication  with  it  by  rivers 
or  canals  ;  and  on  the  fouth  there  are  two  other 
lakes,  divided  from  it  only  by  a  caufey.  There  are 
feveral  rivers  that  rife  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and 
fall  into  thefe  lakes,  on  the  ead  and  v/ed  ;  which 
are  the  occafion  of  thofe  terrible  inundations  fome 
years  in  the  rainy  feafon.  The  waters  of  thefe  lakes 
are  not  fit  for  all  ufes  ;  one  of  them  is  fo  fait,  that 
they  make  Salt  of  the  waters  :  And  tho’  fome  tra¬ 
vellers  relate,  that  in  feveral  places  they  are  fweet 
and  wholefome  ;  yet,  I  perceive,  the  water  they 
drink  is  brought  from  a  mountain  that  lies  a  good 
ciidance  from  the  town,  by  a  fpacious  aquedudt,  fup- 
ported  by  arches. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Mexico  is  render’d  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafant,  by  the  numerous  palaces,  country- 
feats,  mionaderies,  and  villages,  either  on  the  iflands 
in  the  lakes,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  feveral  lakes 
within  view  of  the  city;  to  which  the  citizens  re¬ 
fort  in  boats,  when  tliey  are  difpofed  to  retire  from  - 
the  hurry  of  the  town. 

The  iecond  town  I  fliall  deferibe  in  Mexico-Pro-  .Acapulco 
per  is  Acapulco,  a  celebrated  port  on  the  South-fea, 
in  17  degrees  north  latitude,  and  in  102  degrees  of 
wedern  longitude  ;  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  to  the  foutlivvard  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  At 
this  port  all  the  merchandize  of  Europe  and  America 
is  ffiipp’d  for  China  and  the  Phillippine  iflands  in  the 
Fad-Indies  ;  and  here  the  fliips  annually  arrive  in 
January  from  China,  the  Fad-Indies,  and  Peru, 
with  the  merchandize  of  thofe  countries  ;  which 
makes  the  Fair  that  is-  held  here  at  that  time  one  of 
the  greated  in  the  world.  Gemelli,  who  was  upon, 
the  fpot,  fays,  that  fome  millions  of  pieces  of  eight 
are  return’d  here  during  the  fair.  But  tho’  it  is 
then  crov/ded  with  wealthy  Merchants,  it  has  at  other 
times  the  appearance  of  a  mean  village.  Except  the 
cadlc  and  the  harbour,  there  is  little  -w'orth  notice  ; 
the  town  confiding  only  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thatch’d  houfes,  inhabited  by  Blacks  and  Mulat- 
tpes,  a  religious  cloider  or  two,  and. an  hofpital. 

Xhe  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  fome  high  moun¬ 
tains,  which  cover  it  on  the  ead,  and  render  it 
very  unhealthful.  The  Spaniards  therefore,  and 
even  the  Governor  hknfelf,  defert  the  place  as  foon 
as  the  Fair  is  over.  I'he  harbour  indeed,  is  an 
excellent  one,  very  fecure  and  fpacious  ;  it  has  a 
narrow  winding  entrance,  defended;  by  platforms  of 
great  guns  ;  and  within  is  inclofed  by  high  moun¬ 
tains,  that  furround  it  like  a  wall,  and -fo  deep,,  that 
the  dripping  may  come  up  cl,ofe  to  .the  ihore,  and 
be  hidencd  to  the  trees  on  the  beach..  The  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  cadle,  who.  is  alfo:  the:  chief  Ciyii  Ma- 
gidrate  in  this  part  of  the  country,  makes  Fis  p,jfl: 
worth  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  jier  annum, 
arihng  chiefly  flrom  the  profits  of.  the  Fad.  ..The 

2  Comptroller 


CHAP.  Comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  makes  little  lefs  :  and 
the  Curate  (the  Parfon  of  the  place)  whofe  ftated 
revenue  is  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pieces  of  eight  per  annum,  makes  fourteen  thoufand 
frequently  for  he  extorts  moft  extravagant  fees 
from  the  friends  of  fuch  rich  Merchants  as  die  there, 
or  on  board  the  fliips  that  arrive  at  Acapulco,  and 
are  buried  there.  Gemelli  relates,  that  this  Prieft 
will  not  be  fatisfied  fometimes  with  lefs  than  a  thou¬ 
fand  pieces  of  eight  for  his  burial-fees.  It  is  ex- 
cefTive  dear  living  in  this  place  during  the  Fair  ; 
the  Negroe  Porters  expedt  three  pieces  of  eight  a 
day  for  carrying  goods,  and  people  pay  a  dollar  a 
day  for  their  ordinary  :  Inns,  it  feems,  there  are 
none  in  the  place  ;  or  rather,  all  the  houfes  in  the 
town  are  inns  during  the  Fair  ;  the  people  making 
it  their  bufinefs  to  accommodate  Grangers  with 
lodgings  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  that  lie  in  huts 
and  tents  for  want  of  room  in  the  town. 

Port  Mar-  T WO  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  tliis  place  is 
quis  town,  another  port,  called  Port  Marquis,  where  Ihipping 
fometimes  puts  in  ;  but  the  town  confifts  only  ot 
a  few  Filhermen’s  huts,  and  the  harbour  is  neither 
fo  commodious  or  fecure  as  the  former, 

Pachuca  Tlie  laft  town  I  fhall  mention  in  the  province 
town.  Mexico  is  Pachuca,  which  having  feveral  rich 

filver  mines  near  it,  the  filver  is  refined  here,  and 
caft  into  pigs  or  bars,  fit  for  tranfportation.  The 
town  is  fituated  about  6o  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

Mechoa-  The  province  of  Mechoacan  is  bounded  by  Pa- 
can  pro-  nuco  on  the  north,  by  Mexico  Proper  on  the  eaft, 
Vince.  South-fca  toward  the  fouth,  and  by  Guada¬ 

lajara'  on  the  weft.  In  this  province  alfo  are  mines 
of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  ;  and  the  country 
produces  Cotton  and  Cocoa  Nuts,  of  which  Cho¬ 
colate  is  made  :  It  affords  good  corn  and  paftu- 
rage  alfo  ;  and,  being  well  water’d  with  rivers  and 
fprings,  is  efteem’d  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and 
healthful  provinces  in  the  Audience  of  Mexico. 
The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Mechoacan  the  capital,  fi- 
tuate  in  20  degrees  north  latitude,  and  in  105  de¬ 
grees  weft  longitude,  upon  the  fide  of  a  lake  ;  and 
is  about  150  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  city  of 
Mexico :  It  is  a  Bilhop’s  fee.  Suffragan  to  the 
Archbilhop  of  Mexico  *,  but  I  meet  with  no  farther 
Colima  defcription  of  it.  2.  Colima,  fituate  in  1 8  degrees 
town.  north  latitude,  not  far  from  the  coaft  of  the  South- 
fea  :  The  town  is  faid  to  be  rich  and  fpacious,  and 
to  ftand  upon  a  river  in  one  of  the  moft  pleafant 
and  fruitful  valleys  of  this  province,  near  which  is 
a  vulcano,  the  flames  whereof  are  feen  at  fea. 
Navidad  g.  Navidad,  or  the  Port  of  Nativity,  fituate  on 
town.  South- fea,  a  little  to  the  weftward  cf  Colima,  in 

18  degrees  north  latitude.  This  is  a  good  harbour  ; 
and,  the  neighbouring  country  affording  timber, 
the  Spaniards  build  fome  of  the  largeft  fhips  here 
they  have  in  the  South-fea. 

Panuco  The  province  of  Panuco  is  bounded  by  part  of 
province.  Jplorida  on  the  nortlv-,  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  on 
the  eaft  ;  by  Tlafcala  and  Mexico  Proper  on  the 
fouth  j  and  by  Mechoacan  and  Guadalajara  on  the 
weft.  This  province  has  fome  Silver  mines  •,  is 
tolerably  fertile  on  the  fouth  next  to  Mexico  ;  and 
the  Spaniards  ufed  to  make  a  great  deal  of  Salt  in 
that  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
St.  Lewis  The  chief  towns  are,  i.  St.  Lewis  de  Tampice, 
deTam-  which  lies  juft  Under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  in 
pice  town.  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  «ind  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  of  Panuco,  near  its  mouth» 
St.  Efte-  2.  St.  Eftevan  Puerto,  formerly  called  Panuco,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  fituated  on  the  fouth-fide 
I  St^iaTO" Panuco.  3.  St.  Jago  de  los  Valles, 
town.  V  0  L.  III. 


fituated  5  leagues  fouth-weft  of  St.  Eftevan.  This  CHAP* 
town  is  moft  taken  notice  of  for  the  falt-works 
near  it,  and  the  garrifon  the  Spaniards  have  here 
to  awe  the  natives.  4.  The  laft  town  I  lhall  men-  Fotofi 
rion  is  St.  Lewis  de  Potofi,  an  inland  place  to  the 
nortffweft  of  St.  Jago  de  los  Valles,  probably  na¬ 
med  Potofi,  from  a  Silver  mine  near  it,  refembling 
that  of  Potofi  in  Peru. 

The  province  of  Tlafcala,  or  Los  Angelos,  isTlafcak 
bounded  by  Panuco  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Gulph  provinca* 
of  Mexico  on  the  eaft  by  Guaxaca  and  the  South- 
fea  on  the  fouth  j  and  by  Mechoacan  and  Mexico 
Proper  on  the  weft.  This  province  is  faid  to  be  the 
beft  peopled  by  Indians  of  any  in  Mexico  ;  the  na¬ 
tives  having  been  exempted  from  tribute,  and  well 
ufed  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  their  joining 
Cortez,  and  affifting  him  in  his  conqueft  of  Mexico. 

It  is  a  plentiful  country,  abounding  in  fugar,  corn, 
cattle  and  rich  paftures  ;  nor  is  there  any  want  of 
venifon  or  wild- fowl :  Here  are  alfo  fome  Silver 
mines.  Copperas,  Allum,  liquid  Amber,  and  fra¬ 
grant  Gums  ;  with  abundance  of  Cochineel.  The 
province  is  alfo  well  water’d  with  rivers,  the  chief 
whereof  is  that  of  Zahnah,  or  Zacadula,  which 
runs  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  province,  fre¬ 
quently  overflows  the  flat  country,  and  falls  into 
the  South-fea  to  the  weftward  of  Acapulco.  The 
chief  towns  are,  i.  Tlafcala,  fituate  in  19  degrees,  Tlafcala 
odd  minutes,  north  latitude,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  20  town, 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  the  city  of  Mexico  *,  once 
a  large  populous  place,  capital  of  the  province  ;  but 
now  dwindled  to  a  village,  having  little  remarka¬ 
ble  in  it  but  a  monaftery  of  Francifeans.  2.  Puelba  Los  An- 
de  los  Angelos,  or  the  city  of  Angels,  fituate  in  gelostown 
19  degrees  of  north  latitude,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Zacatula,  in  a  fine  valley,  25  leagues  to  the 
eaftward  of  Mexico.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of 
ftone,  and  the  form  of  it  like  that  of  other  Spanifh 
towns  :  A  Ipacious  fquare  in  the  middle,  from 
whence  run  the  principal  ftreets  in  a  diredt  line, 
which  are  crofs’d  by  others  at  right  angles.  The 
great  fquare  is  encompafs’d  on  three  fides  with  a 
ftately  uniform  piazza,  under  which  are  the  Ihops 
of  the  principal  tradefmen  •,  and  on  the  fourth  fide 
of  the  fquare  is  the  cathedral,  with  a  moft  beautiful 
front :  This  is,  in  every  refpedt,  a  finer  fquare  than 
that  of  Mexico,  according  to  Gemelli,  who 
view’d  both  of  them.  The  ftreets  alfo  are  much 
cleaner  •,  and  there  are  a  great  many  beautiful  and 
magnificent  parochial  and  conventual  churches,  with 
leveral  rich  monafteries  and  nunneries  :  But  fome 
parts  of  this  fine  town,  I  perceive,  are  fubjedt  to 
inundations,  as  well  as  Mexico.  It  is  the  fee  of  a 
Bifliop,  Suffragan  to  the  Archbifliop  of  Mexico, 
whofe  annual  revenue  is  fourfeore  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  per  annum  j  and  there  are  two  hundred 
thoufand  more  paid  annually  to  the  Canons  and 
Officers  of  the  church  •,  the  whole  revenues  whereof 
amount  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight 
per  annum.  The  people  of  this  city  in  general  are 
exceeding  wealthy  ;  tho’  the  Laity  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  the  Clergy, 
either  in  eftates  or  influence.  3 .  Vera  Cruz,  or  VeraCnix, 

Ulva,  fituate  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  in  18  degrees,  or  Ulva 
odd  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  in  100  degrees 
weftern  longitude,  lying  about  fixty-five  or  fsventy 
leagues  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  a  bar¬ 
ren  fandy  plain  *,  but  confiderable  upon  account  of 
an  excellent  harbour,  defended  by  its  natural  fitu- 
ation  within  the  rocks,  and  by  a  caftle  and  forts  at 
the  entrance  :  It  is  alfo  of  importance,  on  account 
of  the  Flotilla’s  reforting  hither  to  receive  the  Gold 
and  Silver  found  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  j  and  its 
20  T  being 
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CHAP,  being  a  mart  for  all  manner  of  merchandize  and 
rich  goods  that  are  brought  hither  to  the  Fair  from 
China,  Eaft-Indies,  Peru,  and  Europe. 

The  town  extends  itfelf  from  eaft  to  weft,  being 
much  longer  than  broad  -,  but  it  is  not  more  than 
half  a  league  in  circumference.  The  walls  are  of 
very  little  ufe,  the  fands  being  level  with  the  tops  of 
them  in  many  places ;  but  the  caftle  and  forts  are  fo 
fituated,  as  to  be  a  defence  to  the  Ihips  in  the  har¬ 
bour.  The  air  is  very  unhealthful,  efpecially  du¬ 
ring  the  north-winds,  which  blow  frequently  on 
this  coaft.  The  place  is  alfo  very  poor,  being  in¬ 
habited  by  Blacks  andMulattoes,  and  fome  fewSpa- 
niards  ;  unlefs  when  the  Flota  is  there,  and  then 
vaft  multitudes  refort  to  Vera  Cruz  from  all  parts, 
living  in  little  huts  or  tents  while  the  fleet  remains 
there ;  but,  upon  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  all  peo¬ 
ple  of  fubftance  retire  into  the  country,  as  well  on 
account  of  their  healths,  as  becaufe  their  effeds  are 
not  in  any  fecurity  there,  the  town  having  been  fe- 
veral  times  plundered  by  Buccaneers  or  Pirates.  I 
don’t  find  there  is  more  than  one  parifh-church  in 
the  place,  but  there  are  fome  convents  and  an  hof- 
pital  that  have  churches  belonging  to  them.  The 
houfes  are,  for  the  moft  part,  thatch’d  cottages  ; 
the  owners  moft  of  them  fiftiermen.  The  ordinary 
garrifon  the  Spaniards  have  here,  confifts  of  a  troop 
of  fixty  horfe,  and  two  companies  of  foot ;  which 
are  fcarce  fufficient  to  defend  the  town  againft  the 
or  Buccaneers.  It  was  near  this  place,  viz.  at  Ulva, 
Old  Vera  or  old  Vera  Cruz,  that  Cortez  landed,  when  he 
Cruz.  enter’d  on  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  *,  but  the  old 
town,  not  having  fo  commodious  an  harbour,  was 
defer  ted  ;  and  there  are  now  fcarce  any  remains  of 
Guaxaca  it*  The  province  of  Guaxaca,  or  Guaxata,  is 
province,  bounded  by  the  North- fea  on  the  north ;  by  Tabafco 
on  the  eaft  i  by  the  South-fea  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  Tlafcala,  or  Los  Angelos,  towards  the  weft. 
Spirito  The  chief  towns  arc,  i.  Spirito  Sando,  fituate  in 
Sanfto  1 7  degrees,  odd  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  in 
town.  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  at  the  foot  of  cer- 
Guaxata  tain  mountains  near  the  South-fea.  2.  Guaxata, 
town.  the  capital,  fituate  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Alvarado,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  La  Vera  Cruz:  It  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee. 
Suffragan  of  Mexico,  and  faid  to  be  a  rich,  well 
built  town,  and  the  country  about  it  full  of  villa- 
Guatulco  ges.  3.  Guatulco,  or  Aquatulco,  fituate  on  the 
harbour.  South-fea,  in  15  degrees  and  a  half  north  latitude, 
and  98  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  once  a  good 
Spanifh  town  *,  but,  having  been  frequently  plun¬ 
dered  by  Enemies  and  Pirates,  was  totally  defert- 
ed ;  and  there  is  now  fcarce  any  remains  of  the 
town  but  a  fmall  chappel,  and  is  only  mention’d 
here  for  its  excellent  harbour,  which,  our  Seamen 
relate,  is  one  of  the  moft  commodious  on  the 
TecoantI-  coaft  of  Mexico.  4.  Tccoantipeque,  fituated  to 
peque.  the  eaftward  of  Guatulco,  on  a  river  that  falls  into 
the  South-fea,  faid  to  be  a  well  built  town  ;  but 
has  been  plunder’d,  I  perceive,  more  than  once  by 
the  Buccaneers. 

The  air  of  this  province  is  good,  and  the  lands 
fruitful:  They  have  great  numbers  of  Horfes, 
Mules,  Sheep  and  Oxen  ;  and,  abounding  in  Mul¬ 
berry-trees,  make  more  Silk  than  any  part  of 
Mexico.  Here  are  alfo  rich  Mines  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  Gold  Sands  in  feveral  of  their  rivers. 
It  produces  Caflia,  Cochineel,  Corn,  Cotton,  Su¬ 
gar,  Cocoa-nuts,  Plantains,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fruits.  The  province  is  mountainous,  like  the  reft 
®f  Mexico  ;  but  has  feveral  fine  valleys  in  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Guaxaca,  which  is  16  leagues  in 
length,  and  full  of  villages  j  and  the  country  ex¬ 


tending  both  to  the  North  and  the  South-feas,  is  C  H  A  P. 
extremely  well  fituated  for  trade. 

The  province  of  Tabafco  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  TaSfto 
of  Campeachy  on  the  north  \  by  Jucatan  on  the  province* 
eaft  •,  by  Chiapa  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  Guaxaca 
on  the  weft ;  and  was  heretofore  deem’d  a  part  of 
Jucatan.  As  moft  part  of  this  province  lies  on  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  where  the  Logwood  grows 
which  our  Dye^s  ufe,  the  land  is  generally  lb  flat 
and  low,  that  it  remains  under  water  great  part  of 
thejyear.  Dampier  relates,  that  it  rains  nine  months 
in  the  year  here;  and  that  the  Logwood-cutters 
work  in  the  water  ufually  up  to  their  knees,  when 
they  fell  thofe  trees  ;  and  they  can  ftarce  find  a  dry 
piece  of  ground  to  build  their  huts  on  ;  that  there 
are  woods  and  thickets  of  Mangrooves,  Bambow- 
cancs  and  Briars  on  the  coaft,  that  grow  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  a  yard  deep,  and  are  almoft  impenetrable : 
However,  farther  up  in  the  country,  are  fine  favan- 
nahs,  or  meadow-grounds,  and  gentle  rifing  hUls 
on  the  fides  of  them,  planted  with  Guava’s,  Cocoa- 
nut-trees,  and  other  fruits  ;  and  hills  beyond  them, 
on  which  grow  Cedar,  Brazil-wood,  and  other  good' 
timber.  In  the  valleys  between  the  hills,  they  have 
Indian-corn,  Rice,  Barley,  and  all  manner  of  gar¬ 
den  ftuff ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  introduced 
Grapes,  Figs,  Lemons,  Oranges,  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  fruits :  Here  are  alfo  found  Deer,  and  a 
fpecies  of  wild  Hogs,  proper  to  America,  and  al¬ 
moft  all  forts  of  European  cattle.  But,  though 
the  fea-coafts  of  this  province  are  overflow’d  fix 
or  feven  months  of  the  year,  it  is  fo  hot  and  dry 
there  for  three  months,  viz.  in  February,  March, 
and  April,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  enduring  it,  or 
any  frefh  water  to  be  found ;  which  makes  the 
country  very  unhealthful,  and  is  the  reafon,  pof* 
fibly,  that  there  are  no  towns  near  the  coaft  ;  for, 
as  for  Tabafco,  fo  much  talked  of,  I  find  fcarce 
any  traces  of  it,  only  a  large  river  of  that  name  ; 
on  the  banks  whereof  are  fome  ftraggling  Indian 
houfes,  and  Fifhermen’s  huts ;  but  nothing  that 
has  the  appearance  of  a  town.  Dampier,  who 
lived  among  the  Jamaica  Logwood-cutters  a  great 
while,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  affures  us,  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  an  Indian  village,  much’lefs  a 
Spanifh  town,  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  the 
coaft,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  for  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  He  adds,  that  it  is  very  pleafant  fail¬ 
ing  up  the  river  Tabafco,  the  banks  being  planted 
with  tall  Cabbage -trees  an  hundred  foot  high,  and 
with  the  largeft  Cotton  and  other  Timber-trees, 
that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where :  That,  eight 
leagues  up  the  river,  the  Spaniards  have  a  breaft- 
work  and  a  fmall  guai*d  to  watch  the  Buccaneers, 
who  fometimes  venture  up,  and  have  afhially 
plunder’d  the  town,  call’d  Villa  de  Mofc,  which 
lies  four  leagues  higher  than  the  breaft-work  *,  and 
this  feems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  town  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  for  he  tells  us,  here  is  a  fort  and  a  church  in 
it,  and  that  it  is  inhabited  by  Spaniards  apd  In¬ 
dians  :  That  thus  far  the  fhips  come  up  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods  in  the  months  of  November  or  De¬ 
cember,  and  flay  here  ’till  June  or  July,  taking 
Cocoa  and  other  native  commodities  in  return: 

That  all  the  Merchants  and  Tradefmen  in  the 
country  refort  hither  at  Chriftmas,  which  very 
much  enriches  the  place.  He  mentions  alfo  the 
town  of  Eftape,  lying  on  the  fame  river,  four 
leagues  beyond  Villa  de  Mofc  ;  faid  to  be  a  town 
of  pretty  good  trade,  and  of  fuch  force,  that  it  re- 
pulfed  Captain  Hewet,  when  he  attack’d  it  with  ' 
two  hundred  defperate  Buccaneers.  He  mentions, 

a  flou- 
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C  H  A  P,  a  flourifiiing  town,  call’d  Halpo,  allb  higher  up 
the  river  of  Tabafco. 

The  province  of  Jucatan,  or  Yucatan,  is  a  pe- 
jprovince.  ninfula,  fituated  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  between 
the  Bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  ;  The  ifth- 
mus  whereof  has  the  provinces  of  Tabafco  and 
Chiapa  on  the  weft.  This  peninfula  extends  from 
1 6  to  21  degrees,  odd  minutes,  north  latitude,  and 
lies  between  the  89th  and  94th  degrees  of  weft  lon¬ 
gitude:  It  is  generally  flat,  low  land,  fcarce  any 
hills,  unlefs  in  the  weftern  part  of  it,  near  the  ifth- 
mus :  It  is  now  thinly  inhabited,  efpecially  near 
the  coafts  ;  though  it  was  very  full  of  people  before 
the  Spaniards  deftroyed  the  natives.  This  country 
is  not  agreeable  to  European  conftitutions,  the  air 
being  excelTive  hot,  and  the  lands  near  the  coaft 
frequently  under  water.  The  cluef  produce  of  the 
country  is  Cotton,  Salt,  and  Logwood;  and  the 
Indians  employ  themfelves  pretty  much  in  fifhing. 
The  only  Spanifti  town  on  this  extenfive  coaft  is 
Campea-  Campeachy,  fituate  on  the  weft-fide  of  the  penin- 
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in  19  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude:  It 
ftands  in  a  bending  of  the  land,  but  open  to  the 
fea  ;  and,  being  built  of  ftone,  and  furrounded 
with  a  good  wall,  makes  a  fine  appearance:  It 
has  a  citadel  for  its  defence;  notwithftanding 
which,  it  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  Buccaneers, 
viz.  in  the  years  1650,  and  1678;  the  laft  time 
by  furprife,  the  Buccaneers  enter’d  the  gates  in  the 
day-time  without  oppofition,  the  Spaniards  looking 
upon  them  to  be  a  party  of  their  own  garrifon, 
returned  from  an  expedition  out  of  the  country. 
There  are  two  inland  Spanilh  towns  of  fome  note 
in  Jucatan,  viz.  Merida  and  Valladolid.  The  town 
Merida  of  Merida  is  fituated  in  20  degrees,  odd  minutes, 
town.  north  latitude,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from 
the  North-fea,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee;  but  I  meet 
with  no  farther  defeription  of  it.  The  town  of 
Vallado-  Valladolid  is  fituated  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  penin- 
lidtown.  fula,  in  19  degrees,  odd  minutes,  north  latitude, 
Cozumel  about  thirty  miles  within  land,  and  forty  to  the 
ifland.  weftward  of  the  ifland  of  Cozumel. 

Chiapa  The  province  of  Chiapa  is  an  inland  country, 
province,  bounded  by  Tabafco  on  the  north;  by  Jucatan  on 
the  eaft  ;  and  by  Soconufeo  on  the  fouth:  It  is 
mountainous,  but  well  wooded  and  watered,  and 
has  feveral  fruitful  valleys,  where  they  feed  great 
herds  of  cartel ;  and  they  have  a  pretty  brisk  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  chief  town 
Chiapa  is  Chiapa,  or  Cividad  Real,  fituate  in  1 6  degrees, 
town.  odd  minutes,  north  latitude,  in  a  plain,  furround¬ 
ed  by  mountains,  at  an  equal  diftance  almoft  from 
the  North  and  South-fea  :  It  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  and 
the  feat  of  their  courts  of  Juftice ;  and  there  are 
fome  monafteries  in  the  town  ;  but  I  don’t  find  it 
is  either  rich  or  populous.  There  is  another  town 
called  Chiapa  de  los  Indos,  becaufe  it  is  inhabited 
by  the  natives,  the  largeft  Indian  town  in  the 
country,  and  fituate  about  1 2  leagues  from  Spanilh 
Chiapa. 

Soconulco  The  province  of  Soconufeo  is  bounded  by  Chi- 
province,  apa  on  the  north;  by  Guatimala  towards  the  eaft ; 
and  by  the  South-fea  on  the  fouth  and  weft :  It 
lies  along  the  coaft  of  the  South-fea  for  above  an 
hundred  miles,  and  is  not  a  very  fruitful  country ; 
neither  do  they  feem  to  have  much  trade :  Our 
leamen  obferve,  that  it  is  very  mountainous ;  and 
that  the  higheft  mountain;  which  is  a  vulcano, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Soconufeo :  That  to  the  fouth- 
caft  of  this  vulcano  runs  a  river,  on  the  banks 
whereof  is  fituated  a  large  Indian  town ;  and  that 
Soconufeo  both  the  town  and  the  river  take  their  names ’from 
town.  the  vulcano. 
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The  Audience  of  Guatimala  Is  bounded  by  that  CHAP, 
of  Mexico  on  the  north- weft ;  by  the  North-fea 
on  the  north-eaft  j  by  the  province  of  Darien,  oroOim^ 
Terra-Firma  Proper,  in  South- America,  on  thelaAu- 
fouth-eaft ;  and  by  the  South-fea  on  the  fouth-  dience. 
weft ;  being  about  1000  miles  in  length  from  the 
north- weft  to  the  fouth-eaft ;  but  fcarce  half  fo 
broad  in  any  part,  and  in  fome  not  100  miles 
broad.  This  Audience  is  fubdivided  into  fix  pro¬ 
vinces;  viz,  I.  Vera  Paz  ;  2.  Guatimala  Proper ;  Subdivi- 
3.  Honduras  ;  4.  Nicaragua;  5.  Cofta  Rica ;  and  lion  •f 
i.  Veragua. 

The  province  of  Vera  Paz  is  bounded  by  the  Vera  Paa 
Gulph  of  Honduras  and  Jucatan  on  the  north  ;  by  province, 
the  province  of  Honduras  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Guata- 
mala  Proper  on  the  fouth;  and  by  Chiapa  towards 
the  weft.  It  is  faid  to  have  had  the  name  of  Vera 
Paz,  or  True  Peace,  given  it  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
becaufe  the  natives  fubmitted,  and  made  peace 
with  them  voluntarily.  It  is  a  woody  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  fubjedt  to  earthquakes,  and  neither 
fruitful-  or  populous.  The  Spaniards  mention  two 
towns ;  viz.  Vera  Paz,  or  Coban,  and  St.  Peter’s,  Vera  Par, 
both  of  them  fituated  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  bay  of  Honduras;  but 'travellers  have  notg^ 
thought  them  worth  a  particular  defeription.  Cu¬ 
ban,  or  Vera  Paz,  is  found  in  our  maps,  in  15 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  St.  Peter’s  a  little  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  it. 

The  provinj:e  of  Guatimala  Proper  is  bounded  Guatima- 
by  Vera  Paz  towards  the  north ;  by  Nicaragua  and  ^  P''°* 
Honduras  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  South-fea 
the  fouth-weft.  It  is  a  mountainous  country, 
every  mountain  almoft  a  vulcano,  and  fubjedt  to 
earthquakes  and  fiery  eruptions;  as  Dampier, 

Captain  Rogers,  and  others  relate,  who  were  ve¬ 
ry  well  acquainted  with  the  coaft.  There  are, 
however,  many  fruitful  valleys,  abounding  in  corn 
and  pafturage,  and  rich  drugs  for  dying ;  viz. 

Indico,  Otta,  Silvefter,  and  Cochineel ;  and  great 
herds  of  cattle ;  feveral  Sugar  plantations,  and 
fome  Silver  mines ;  and,  as  it  lies  along  the  coaft 
of  the  South-fea,  is  well  fupplied  with  fifti.  It  is 
agreed,  by  all,  to  be  an  exceeding  fruitful  coun¬ 
try  ;  nor  are  the  heats  fo  intolerable  as  might  be 
expedfed  between  the  Tropics,  the  earth  being  re- 
frefhed  by  the  annual  rains,  and  the  land  and  fea- 
breezes,  which  fucceed  each  other  every  day  at 
ft ated  hours.  The xhief  towns  are,  i.  Guatimala,  Guatlma- 
or  St.  Jago  de  Guatimala,  the  capital,  fituate  in  town. 
14  degrees  north  latitude,  8  or  9  leagues  from  the 
South-fea.  There  is  a  famous  mountain,  with  Guatlma- 
two  tops,  2  or  3  leagues  from  this  city;  out  of vulca- 
one  of  which  iflues  water,  and  out  of  the  other 
fire.  At  the  bottom  of  this  mountain  ftood  the 
old  town  of  Guatimala,  once  deftroyed  by  a  fiery 
eruption,  and  a  fecond  time  by  water  iffuing  from 
the  other  head ;  which  induced  the  Spaniards  to 
build  a  new  city  3  leagues  from  thence  :  How¬ 
ever,  at  this  diftance,  the  town  is  fometimes  co¬ 
vered  with  allies  from  the  fiery  vulcano,  which 
throws  out  ftones  and  pieces  of  rocks  as  big  as  a 
houfe,  and  is  obferved  to  burn  moft  fiercely  during 
the  rainy  feafon.  The  new  town  lies  on  a  river  in 
a  fine  valley,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in 
Spanilh  America,  containing  upwards  of  ei^ht 
thoufand  families :  It  is  the  feat  of  the  Prefident, 
and  of  the  courts  of  juftice  of  this  Audience;  a 
Bilhop’sfee,  Suffragan  of  Mezico ;  a  univerfity  ; 
and  has  feveral  fine  monafteries :  The  cathedral 
and  parochial  churches  alfo  are  exceeding  rich. 

2.  Trinidad,  or  Sonfonate,  a  port  town,  fituate  Xrinidad 
on  the  bay  of  tjie  South-fea,  100  miles  fouth-eaft  town. 
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CHAP,  of  Guatimala,  in  13  degrees  north  latitude :  It 
confifts  of  four  or  five  hundred  Spanifh  families, 
befides  Mulattoes  and  Indians,  and  has  five  church- 
St.  Mi-  es.  3.  St.  Michael’s,  another  port-town  to  the 
chael’s,  a  gaftward  of  Sonfonate,  having  leven  or  eight  hun- 
port  town.  houfes,  and  feveral  fine  churches  ;  and  near 
'  it  is  a  great  vulcano,  called  the  vulcano  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  ;  beyond  which  is  a  large  lake,  the  banks 
whereof  are  well  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  Mulat- 
Amapalla  toes,  and  Indians.  4.  Amapalla,  fituate  on  a 
town.  fine  bay  to  the  eaftward  of  St.  Michael’s  ;  in 
which  are  above  an  hundred  Spanilh  families,  who 
have  a  brisk  trade  for  their  Cochineel,  Cocoa, 
Hides,  Indico,  &c. 

The  province  of  Honduras,  or  Comaiagua,  is 
bounded  by  the  Gulph  of  Honduras  and  the 
North-fea  on  the  north  and  eaft ;  by  Guatimala 
Proper  and  Nicaragua  on  the  fouth;  and  by  Vera 
Paz  on  the  weft.  The  air  of  this  country  is  faid 
to  be  generally  good,  and  the  foil  rich  in  corn  and 
pafturage,  occafioned  by  the  annual  floods  of  their 
numerous  rivers,  and  was  exceedingly  populous, 
’till  the  natives  were  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  tortured  and  put  many  of  them  to  death,  ’tis 
faid,  to  make  them  difcover  their  Gold  and  Silver, 
and  killed  many  more,  by  obliging  them  to  work 
in  the  mines,  and  carry  burthens  beyond  their 
ftrtngth.  It  is  even  faid,  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
V.  written  by  the  Bilhop  of  Chiapa,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  murdered  two  millions  of  people  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  this  account  muft  certainly  be  very 
extravagant,  there  being  fcarce  fo  many  people  in 
it,  if  it  be  true,  as  moft  writers  agree,  that  Ame¬ 
rica  was  not  fo  well  peopled  as  Europe,  when  the 
Spaniards  came  thither.  The  chief  towns  are,  i. 
Valladolid,  or  Comaiagua,  fituate  in  14  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  9 1  degrees  of  weftern  lon¬ 
gitude,  in  a  pleafant  valley,  on  the  weft  fide  of  a 
river,  which  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Honduras,  80 
miles  north  of  the  town.  Here  the  Silver  is  re¬ 
fined,  which  is  dug  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  It 
is  the  refidence  of  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
and  a  Bifhop’s  fee.  Suffragan  of  Mexico.  2. 
Truxillo,  fituate  in  15  degrees,  odd  minutes, 
north  latitude,  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  province  :  It  ftands  on  an  eminence  be¬ 
tween  two  rivers,  the  mouths  whereof,  and  fome 
iflands  that  lie  before  it,  form  the  harbour,  which 
is  defended  by  a  caftle  •,  but  the  place  has  however 
been  plundered  feveral  times  by  the  Buccaneers. 
3.  Gracias  a  Dios,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  near  the  north-eaft  Cape,  or  Promontory  of 
Honduras.  It  ftands  on  a  mountain  near  a  fine 
fruitful  valley,  and  hath  fome  Gold  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it. 

The  province  of  Nicaragua  is  bounded  by  Hon¬ 
duras  on  the  north,  by  the  North-fea  on  the  eaft, 
by  Cofta  Rica  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and  by  the 
South-fea  on  the  fouth-weft  :  This  country  con¬ 
fifts  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  Ipacious  lakes, 
with  fine  favannahs,  or  meadows,  in  which  feed 
numerous  herds  of  cattle :  They  have  alfo  Sugar 
plantations,  and  a  variety  of  pleafant  fruits  :  And 
their  conftant  fea  and  land  breezes,  with  that  ex- 
tenfive  lake,  that  runs  quite  crofs  it,  renders  this 
province  cool  and  healthful ;  infomuch,  that  fome 
of  our  countrymen  that  have  refided  here,  call  it 
the  paradife  of  the  Indies  :  But  the  vulcano’s  in 
their  mountains,  and  the  earthquakes  occafioned 
by  them,  too  often  dift.urb  their  repofe.  The  weft 
Nicaragua  end  of  the  great  lake  I  have  mentioned,  lies  with¬ 
in  a  few  leagues  of  the  South-fea,  and  ftretching 
to  the  weftward,  falls  into  the  North-fta  by  a  nar- 
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row  channel,  ufually  called  the  river  of  NIcara-CHAP. 
gua ;  but  tWs  channel,  it  feems,  is  fo  obftrudled 
by  rocks,  and  the  river  falls  down  fuch  precipices 
frequently,  that  the  navigation  is  fcarce  praftica- 
ble  :  Nor  do  the  Spaniards  care  to  move  thefe  ob- 
ftrudlions,  left  fome  other  nations  Ihould  find  a 
way  through  this  lake  to  their  fettlements  on  the 
South-fea  j  for  the  head  of  the  lake  is  not  more 
than  four  or  five  leagues  diftant  from  the  South- 
fea.  It  is  of  a  good  depth  after  palTing  the  narrow 
channel  from  the  North-fea,  and  upwards  of  an 
100  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth  : 

It  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  fea,  and  the  banks  of  it 
are  pretty  well  inhabited,  on  account  of  the  plenty 
of  good  fifh  in  it,  and  other  conveniences  •,  but  it 
is  pretty  much  infefted  by  Crocodiles  and  Alliga¬ 
tors. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  province  are,  i .  The  Leon 
city  of  Leon,  fituate  towards  the  weft  end  of  the 
faid  lake,  in  1 1  degrees  and  a  half  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  about  20  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  South- 
fea  :  It  ftands  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  piqued 
mountain,  call’d,  the  vulcano  of  Leon.  It  is  a 
Biftiop’s  fee,  and,  befides  the  cathedral,  has  feve¬ 
ral  churches  and  monafteries,  and  about  a  thou- 
fand  houfes,  whereof  the  Governors  and  fome  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  make  a  grand  appearance 
but  they  are  moft  of  them  low  built  on  account  of 
earthquakes.  The  riches  of  the  place  has  tempted 
the  Buccaneers  to  plunder  it  feveral  times,  and 
particularly  the  crew  that  Dampier  fail’d  with  in 
the  year  1684,  who  let  fire  to  the  place,  on  the 
Governor’s  refufing  them  a  fum  of  money  :  And, 
perhaps,  the  eafinels  of  accefs  to  this  city,  was  one 
great  inducement  to  their  attempting  it ;  for  Dam- 
piER  relates,  that  the  way  to  it  lay  through  fine 
level  favannahs  or  meadows  ;  Nor  does  he  men¬ 
tion  any  fortifications  about  it,  only  fome  breaft- 
works  in  the  way  thither.  2.  Ria  Lexa,  or  ReaRia  Lew 
Lejo,  fituate  on  the  South-fea,  being  the  port-town 
to  the  city  of  Leon,  and  fituate  20  miles  weft  of 
it.  The  town  ftands  in  a  plain  on  a  fmall  river, 
is  pretty  large,  and,  according  to  Dampier,  has 
three  churches  and  an  hofpital  j  but  is  a  very  fick- 
ly  place,  on  account  of  the  creeks  and  fait  mar- 
Ihes  that  lie  about  it,  and  occafion  a  very  naufeous 
fmell.  3.  Granada,  fituate  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Granada 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  about  60  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Leon,  a  good  trading  town,  with  fome  fortifi¬ 
cations  about  it ;  and  yet  it  was  taken  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Buccaneers  in  the  year  1686.  4.  St. 

John’s,  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  of  St.  John’s 
Nicaragua,  about  100  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
the  North  fea  j  but  I  meet  with  no  farther  deferip- 
tion  of  it. 

The  province  cf  Cofta  Rica,  or  the  Rich  coaft,  Cofta  Rica 
is  bounded  by  Nicaragua  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Province. 
North-fea  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Veragua  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  ;  and  by  the  South-fea  on  the  fouth-weft  5  ex¬ 
tending  200  miles  along  the  South-fea  coaft,  and 
about  60  miles  along  the  coaft  of  the  North-fea. 

This  is  a  mountainous  barren  country  ;  but  inex- 
preffibly  rich  in  Gold  and  Silver  mines,  from 
whence  its  fhores  obtained  the  name  of  the  rich 
coaft.  The  chief  to'^' ns  are,  i.  Nicoya,  fituated  Nicoya 
30  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  a  bay  of  the  South-fea,  'own. 
to  which,  however,  it  gives  its  name,  and  lies  in 
10  degrees,  odd  minutes,  north  latitude,  confift- 
ing  of  about  fourfeore  houfes.  The  bay  is  much 
frequented  by  the  Spanifli  Ihipping,  being  a  com¬ 
modious  harbour,  and  feveral  rivers  falling  into  it ; 
but  what  is  moft  confiderable,  is  a  Pearl  fiOiery 
the  Spaniards  have  here,  which  yields  them  a  con¬ 
fiderable 
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CHAP,  fiderable  profit :  This  may  well  be  called  the  rich 
coaft  therefore,  when  the  fea  and  the  land  yield 
fuch  valuable  treafures.  All  our  Seamen  take  notice 
of  the  mountains  near  this  coaft,  both  on  account 
of  their  vaft  height,  and  the  figure  they  make  at 
fea  :  They  are  called  the  Crown  Mountains,  and 
are  five  or  fix  ridges  of  hills,  gradually  furmount¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  refembling  a  crown  at  a  dift- 
ance.  But  .to  return  to  the  town  of  Nicoya ; 
This  alfo  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Bucca¬ 
neers  in  the  year  1687,  who  extorted  a  confiderable 
fum  from  the  Governor,  for  not  fetting  it  on  fire  ; 
fo  exceeding  weak  do  die  Spaniards  appear  to  be 
in  thofe  parts.  2.  The  fecond  town  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion,  is  Carthage,  the  capital,  which  is  fituated  alfo 
30  or  40  miles  within  the  land  to  the  eaftward  of 
Nicoya  •,  but  I  meet  with  no  farther  defcription  of 
it ;  As  it  is  a  barren  country,  there  are  few  towns 
in  it,  and  thofe  are  not  very  confiderable. 

The  province  of  Veragua  is  bounded  by  the 
North-fea  on  the  north-,  by  the  province  of  Da¬ 
rien,  or  Tcrra-Firma  Proper  in  fouth  America,  and 
by  the  Gulph  of  Panama  on  the  eaft  by  the  South- 
fea  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Cofta  Rica  on  the  weft. 
This  is  a  mountainous  barren  country  but  then 
their  mountains  are  well  cloathed  with  timber,  and 
near  the  coaft  of  the  North  and  South-feas,  the  land 
is  low  and  incumber’d  with  thickets  of  Mangroves 
and  Bamboa-canes,  and  generally  very  unhealthful ; 
but  they  have  mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  not  inferior 
to  thofe  of  Cofta  Rica ;  and  in  their  rivers,  which 
fall  from  the  mountains,  is  frequendy  found  Gold- 
duft  :  But  the  courfe  of  their  rivers  is  very  ftiort  and 
rapid,  efpecially  thofe  that  fall  into  the  North-fea, 
the  mountains  lying  very  near  that  fliore  nor  are 
they  far  from  the  coaft  of  the  South-fea.  The  chief 
towns  are,  i.  Santa  Fe,  or  St.  Faith’s,  fituate  in  the 
middle  of  the  province,  in  9  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  83  degrees  of  weftern  longitude  j  where, 
’tis  faid,  the  Spaniards  melt  their  Gold  into  bars  -,  but 
their  capital  is  faid  to  be,  2.  The  Town  of  Concep¬ 
tion  town,  tion,  fituate  on  a  bay  of  the  North-fea,  40  miles 
north  of  Santa  Fe  ;  but  I  meet  with  no  farther  de¬ 
fcription  of  either  of  thefe  towns.  3.  Puebla  Nova, 
or  New  Town,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
which  runs  into  the  South-Sea,  encompafled  with 
bogs  and  morafles  faid  to  be  a  large  place,  but  of  no 
force,  being  taken  by  a  crew  of  Buccaneers,  with 
Chiriqui  whom  Dampier  fail’d  in  the  year  1685.  4- 

town,  riqui,  fituate  on  a  river,  that  falls  into  the  South- 
fea,  about  3  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  upwards  of 
40  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Puebla  Nova.  This 
town  alfo  was  taken  by  the  Buccaneers  in  1686. 
La  Villia  As  was,  5.  La  Villia,  on  the  fame  coaft,  where  the 
town.  Buccaneers  furprized  three  hundred  Spaniards  in  the 
church  at  high-mafs,  and  poflelfed  themfelves  of  a 
vaft  treafure  in  bullion  and  rich  merchandize  ;  but 
falling  into  an  ambufcade  afterwards,  loft  moft  part 
of  their  plunder  however,  they  carried  off  their 
prifoners,  and  had  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  paid  them  for  their  ranfom. 

Having  given  a  defcription  of  modern  Mexico, 
and  fome  ot  the  chief  Spanifli  towns  j  I  proceed  to 
defcribe  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Indians,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  with  the  form  of  their  houfes, 
and  the  materials,  of  which  they  were,  or  are  built, 
with  their  furniture,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  thefe 
particulars  from  the  firft  difcoverers,  or  from  tra¬ 
vellers  that  have  lately  vifited  thofe  countries  ;  and 
firft  I  fiiall  treat  of  the  city  of  Old  Mexico. 

OldMexi-  What  the  form  of  the  old  city  was,  no  author, 
CO  defcrib- chat  I  have  met  with,  attempts  to  defcribe,  any 
more  than  the  dimenfions  :  But,  as  it  ftood  on  the 
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fame  ground  the  prefcnt  city  ftands  on,  there  is  rea-  CHAP 
fon  to  believe  it  was  fquare,  as  modern  Mexico  is,  . 
or  pretty  near  that  figure  ;  and  the  dimenfions  may 
be  gathered  from  the  number  of  families  that  l  efide  J 
in  it,  which  the  hiftories  of  that  conqueft  make  to 
be  about  fixty  thoufand.  Thefe  hiftories  inform  us 
alfo,  that  there  was  a  vaft  fquare  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  which,  in  the  time  of  their  great  Fair,  con¬ 
tained  an  hundred  thoufand  people,  that  reforted 
thither  with  their  goods  and  merchandizes,  and 
lodged  in  the  booths  and  tents  they  erefted  in  that 
fquare  :  That  the  town  was  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  one  inhabited  by  the  Court,  the  Nobility,  and 
perfons  of  diftinftion  and  the  other  by  T radefmen 
and  people  of  inferior  rank  :  That  tire  former  was 
much  the  largeft  part-,  where  the  ftreets  were  fpa-  Building?, 
cious,  the  houfes  of  white  hewn  ftone,  one  ftory 
high  -,  and  that  they  had  flat  roofs  adorn’d  with  bat¬ 
tlements  :  That  their  ciclings  were  of  Cedar,  Cy-  Famlture. 
prefs,  or  other  odoriferous  wood  -,  and  their  hangings 
were  either  of  furs  and  beautiful  feathers,  or  painted 
cottonlinen,  with  a  variety  of  figures  of  birds,  beafts, 
or  plants.  The  only  furniture  mention’d  befides,  are 
their  beds  and  chairs,  which  do  not  feem  fuitable  to 
the  reft  -,  for  their  beds  were  no  better  than  mats, 
and  their  chairs  of  wood  -,  nor  were  aiiy  of  the  No¬ 
bility  ferved  in  plate  :  This  was  the  prerogative  on¬ 
ly  of  the  Emperor,  the  reft  eat  out  of  eaithen 
difhes. 

T’he  only  publick  buildings  writers  give  us  any 
defcription  of,  are  the  Emperor’s  palaces,  and  their  Palacesi 
temples  -,  and  thefe  defcriptions  are  not  fo  jflill  as 
could  be  wifhed. 

The  palace  where  Montezuma,  the  laft  Em¬ 
peror  refided,  fufficiently  flrew’d  the  magnificence  of 
that  Prince,  fays  the  Hiftory  of  the  Conquefi :  The 
pile  was  fo  very  large,  that  it  opened  with  thirty 
gates,  into  as  many  diiTerent  ftreets-,  the  principal 
front  making  one  fide  of  the  great  fquare  above- 
mention’d.  The  materials  of  this  building  were 
poliih’d  Jafper,  black,  red  and  white;  and  over 
each  gate,  in  a  large  flnield,  were  the  arms  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  being  a  Griffin,  half  Eagle  and  half  Lion, 
with  the  wings  extended,  and  a  Tiger  in  his  talons. 

This  palace  confifted  of  feveral  fquare  courts,  fo 
vaftly  extenfive,  that  here  were  apartments  for  three 
thoufand  of  his  women,  and  a  proportionable  num¬ 
ber  of  other  domefticks  -,  and  might  rather  be  ftyled 
a  feparate  city,  than  a  palace. 

The  palace  affign’d  to  Cortez  and  his  army  was 
vaftly  large,  containing  commodious  rooms  and  a- 
partments  for  his  five  hundred  Spaniards,  and  for  fe¬ 
veral  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  his  Indian  allies  -,  the 
whole  being  furrounded  with  a  thick  ftone-wall,  and 
flank’d  with  ftately  towers,  at  convenient  diftances. 

In  feveral  of  the  ftreets  of  Mexico  were  canals,  with 
bridges  over  them,  and  many  thoufand  boats  ply’d 
upon  the  water  to  bring  in  provifions,  and  for  the 
fervice  or  pleafure  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were: 
two  vaft  aquedudts  alfo  made  by  the  Emperor  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  which  brought  in  frefli  water  from  a 
mountain  3  miles  diftance,  fupplying  the  palaces  and 
the  numerous  fountains  in  the  high-ftreets  with  wa¬ 
ter. 

Befides  the  two  palaces  already  mentioned,  Mon¬ 
tezuma  had  feveral  pleafure-houfes  in  and  about 
the  city  :  In  one  of  which  were  great  galleries,  fup- 
ported  by  pillars  of  Jafper,  in  which  v/ere  kept  every 
fpecies  of  land-fowls  and  birds  that  Mexico  produ¬ 
ced  ;  The  fea-fowls  were  preferved  and  fed  in  refer- 
voirs  of  fait- water;  and  thofe  that  were  bred  in 
lakes  and  rivers,  in  others  of  frefli  water  ;  and  fo 
numerous  were  the  feather’d  race  of  all  kinds,  that 
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C  H  A  P.  it  is  laid  to  be  the  bufincfs  of  three  hundred  men  to 
feed  and  look  after  them. 

In  another  fquare,  of  the  fame  palace,  were  kept 
all  manner  of  wild  beads,  in  their  refpedtive  dens 
and  cages,  in  a  moft  regular  order  ;  and  in  another 
part  of  this  palace  were  apartments  for  dwarfs  and 
monfters,  fools  and  naturals,  of  the  human  fpecies, 
kept  for  the  fport  or  fervice  of  the  Court. 

fdcre  were  alfo  armories,  well  repleniflicd  with 
armour,  and  all  manner  of  Indian  weapons  ;  of 
which  I  fhall  give  a  particular  account  under  another 
head ;  And  in  the  fame  quarter  were  feen  the  artifi¬ 
cers  at  work  that  form’d  and  clean’d  thefe  arms. 

All  thefe  palaces  had  fpacious  and  elegant  gar¬ 
dens,  not  planted  with  fruit,  but  laid  out  in  fine 
Iliady  walks,  beds  of  fragrant  and  medicinal  herbs„ 
and  parterres  of  beautiful  flowers ;  with  magnificent 
fummer-hoLifes,  bagnio’s,  arbours,  and  fountains, 
that  might  have  vied  with  any  thing  of  that  kind  in 
Europe  in  thofe  days. 

But  there  was  a  building,  in  the  moft  folitary 
part  of  thefe  gardens,  which  furprized  the  Spaniards, 
’tis  faid,  more  than  any  thing  they  met  with  ;  and 
that  was  an  edifice,  call’d,  theHoufe  of  Sorrow  j  to 
which  the  Emperor  ufed  to  retire  on  the  death  of  his 
Jiear  relations,  or  on  any  calamity,  publick  or  pri¬ 
vate  :  It  was  fo  contrived,  as  to  infpire  thofe  that 
approached  it  with  gloomy  melancholy  thoughts  ; 
the  roof,  the  deling,  and  fides  were  black  ;  and  only 
light  enough  let  in  to  difeover  the  difmal  obfeurity. 
Here  he  ufed  to  remain  ’till  the  time  of  mourning 
and  humiliation  were  over  ;  and  here,  if  we  may 
credit  thofe  authors  who  v/rit  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico, 
Montezuma  ufed  to  converfe  familiarly  with  the 
Prince  of  darknefs :  But  thofe  who  read  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  are  at  liberty  to  believe  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  pleafe  of  fuch  relations. 

Temples.  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  defeription  of 
the  Mexican  temples,  the  principal  whereof  was 
dedicated  to  MUtjh'pUttli,  the  God  of  War : 
This  ftood  on  a  fpacious  fquare,  furrounded  by  a 
\vall  of  hewn  ftone,  wrought  on  the  outfide  with 
various  knots  of  twifted  ferpents  ;  At  a  little  diftance 
from  the  principal  gate  was  a  place  of  worlbip, 
built  of  ftone,  and  afeended  on  the  outfide  by  thirty 
fteps,  on  the  top  whereof  was  a  long  flat  roof,  and 
the  front  of  it  adorned  with  the  fculls  of  men  that 
had  been  facrificed,  placed  in  rows  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  which  half  covered  this  edifice. 

On  each  fide  of  the  grand  fquare  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  gate,  and  over  every  one  of  them  four  ftatues, 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  fome  fubordirwte  deities  ;  for 
all  that  entered  the  gates  feem’d  to  adore  them.  Un¬ 
der  the  wall,  on  the  infide,  were  the  apartments  of 
the  Priefts,  and  of  their  officers  and  fervants  •,  and 
yet  the  fquare  was  fo  very  extenfive,  that  there  was 
room  left  for  eight  or  ten  thoufand  peribns  to  dance 
on  their  folemn  feftivals. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fquare  was  an  edifice  of  a 
pyramidal  form  ;  three  fides  whereof  were  fmooth, 
and  the  fouith  contained  an  hundred  and  twenty 
ftone  fteps,  by  which  they  afeended  to  the  top,  that 
v/as  a  flat  of  40  foot  fquare,  laid  with  Jafper  of  all 
colours.  The  rails,  or  balluftrade,  that  furrounded 
this,  were  of  a  ferpentine  form,  covered  v/ith  a 
ftone  as  black  as  jet,  and  joined  with  a  red  and 
white  cement,  that  was  very  ornamental. 

On  each  fide,  within  the  rails,  was  a  marble  fta- 
tue,  fupporting  a  vaft  candleftick,  and  between  them 
a  green  ftone,  five  fpans  high  from  the  floor,  which 
terminated  in  a  point  •,  and  on  this  they  extended 
the  human  vidtims  they  facrificed,  throwing  them 
on  their  backs,  and  ripping  them  open  with  knives 


made  of  flint ;  after  which,  they  tore  out .  their  CHAP, 
hearts,  and  offered  them  to  their  idols :  For,  on  the 
farther  fide,  oppofite  to  the  ftairs,  ftood  a  chapel  of 
exquifite  materials  and  architedbure,  where  the  idol 
was  placed  on  an  altar.  This  image  v/as  of  human 
form,  and  fat  on  a  throne,  fuftained  by  an  azure 
globe,  which  they  called  heaven ;  from  the  fides 
whereof  iffued  four  rods,  their  ends  refembling  the 
heads  of  ferpents  ;  On  the- head  of  the  image,  was  a 
helmet,  adorn’d  with  plumes  of  various  colours-,  its 
countenance  was  fevere  and  terrible,  and  much  de¬ 
formed  by  two-  blue  bands,  whicli  bound  the  fore¬ 
head  and  the  nofe  ;  in  the  right  hand  it  held  a  twin¬ 
ing  ferpent,  that  ferved  for  a  ftaff-,  and  in  the  left 
four  arrows,  which  were  revered  as  the  gift  of  hea¬ 
ven  :  It  bore  a  ftiield  alfo,  adorned  with  fine  white 
plumes  in  the  fo'rm  of  a  crofs.  On  the  left  hand  was 
another  chapel  of  the  fame  form,  in  v/hich  was 
the  image  of  another  of  their  gods ; 

refembling  the  former  however  in  every  refpedl : 

They  were  efteemed  friends,  or  rather  fo  intimately 
united,  that  they  aferibed  to  them  the  fame  attri¬ 
butes,  and  paid  them  the  fame  honours.  The  walls 
and  altars  of  thefe  chapels  were  immenfely  rich,  cp- 
vered  with  jewels  and  precious  ftones,  fet  on  fea¬ 
thers  of  various  colours. 

There  were  eight  of  thefe  temples  in  Mexico,  of 
the  like  architedture  and  equal  wealth,  befides  two 
thoufand  fmall  ones,  dedicated  to  as  many  different 
gods ;  every  ftreet  having  its  tutelary  deity  j  every 
diftrefs  or  calamity  its  particular  altar,  to  which  they 
had  recourfe  for  a  remedy  of  their  feveral  fufferings : 

But,  having  referved  a  chapter  on  purpole  to  treat 
of  their  religion,  I  forbear  enlargng  on  that  fubjedl 
here. 

Thofe,  who  have  written  the  Conqueji  of  Mexico,  Some  o- 
have  given  us  an  account  of  feveral  other  noble  ei-  ther  an- 
ties  and  towns  in  that  empire,  whofe  buildings  ^ 
were  little  inferior  to  the  capital ;  particularly  Iz-  f^ribed 
tacpalapa,  fitu^te  on  an  ifland  in  the  lake  about  two 
leagues  from  Mexico,  and  with  which  it  had  a  com¬ 
munication  by  a  fpacious  ftone  caufey.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  paffed  through  this  city  in  their  firft 
march  to  Mexico,  relate,  that  it  confifted  of  ten 
thoufand  houfes,  many  of  which  were  built  like 
thofe  of  Mexico,  with  flat  roofs,  batdements,  and 
cedar  cielings  j  and  that  the  rooms  of  the  Cacique’s 
palace  were  hung  with  cotton  linen  finely  painted  r 
That,  among  other  curiofities  in  his  garden,  he  had 
a  fquare  refervoir  of  ftone,  with  ftairs  on  every  fide 
going  down  to  the  bottom,  each  fide  containing 
four  hundred  paces.  Another  city  they  paffed 
through,  called  Cholula,  which  for  beauty  they 
compared  to  Valladolid  in  Spain,  and  affure  us,  that 
it  contained  twenty  thoufand  fouls,  and  had  fuburbs 
of  equal  dimenfions. 

The  city  of  Tlafcala  alfo,  they  inform  us,  was  j 

built  with  ftone  and  brick,  and  the  houfes  had  flat  | 

roofs,  with  battlements  of  terraffes,  like  thofe  of 
Mexico:  That  it  was  fituated  on  four  eminencies, 
which  were  united  and  defended  by  a  ftone  wall  : 

So  well  were  thefe  people  verfed  in  architedbure  in 
thofe  days  •,  and  yet  I  do  not  find  that  there  are 
any  towns  in  the  country  now  built  of  brick  or  ftone, 
except  thofe  in  poffeffion  of  the  Spaniards.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  therefore,  in  the  laft  place,  to  deferibe  the 
towns  there  are  in  Mexico  at  this  day,  inhabited  by 
fuch  Indians  as  are  not  come  into  the  Spaniih  modes 
of  building,  with  the  form  of  their  houfes  and  their 
furniture. 

Even  thofe  Indians  that  have  fubmitted  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  embraced  their  religion  (if  they  have  wwns. 
not  intermarried  with  tliem,  and  are  not  inhabitants 
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-CHAP,  of  tlieir  great  towns)  live  In  thatch’d  cottages,  and 
obferve  very  little  regularity  in  laying  out  their 
ftreets ;  their  houfes  neither  Hand  contiguous,  or  in 
any  order,  but  are  difperfed  here  and  there,  as  in 
our  villages,  every  one  having  his  feparate  planta¬ 
tion  ;  only  they  have  one  common  guard-houfe,  or 
fort,  fituate  on  an  eminence,  whither  they  refort  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  when  they  aflemble 
in  council. 

They  never  lay  any  deep  foundations ;  their  hou¬ 
fes  Hand  in  a  manner  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground : 
They  fet  up  fmall  pofts,  feven  or  eight  foot  high, 
two  or  three  foot  afunder  •,  and,  having  fplinter’d 
up  the  intervals,  cover  them  with  clay  :  The  roof  is 
made  like  that  of  an  ordinary  barn,  and  covered 
ufually  with  Palmeto  leaves ;  The  length  of  the 
building  is  about  24  foot,  and  half  as  broad  as  it  is 
long  :  The  fire-hearth  is  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe, 
and  they  have  a  hole  over  it  to  let  out  the  fmoke, 
but  no  chimnies  ;  They  build  but  gne  floor,  and 
have  no  partitions  ;  all  the  houfe  is  but  one  room  ; 
Inftead  of  beds  they  ufe  hammocks,  which  are  hung 
up  on  the  principal  beam,  from  or  e  end  to  the  other 
of  the  houfe  ;  nor  have  they  any  other  feats  or  tables, 
but  blocks  of  wood  :  Their  furniture  con  fills  of  pots 
and  pans,  and  other .  kitchen  utenfils,  with  Cala- 
baflies  or  Gourds  of  an  uncommon  fize  to  hold  their 
liquor-,  and  their  arms,  bows,  arrows,  launces, 
darts,  and  quivers,  with  their  tools,  are  hung  round 
the  cottage  as  ornaments. 

Their  guard-houfe  is  about  130  foot  long,  and  25 
broad  ;  the  walls  9  or  10  foot  high,  and  the  top  of 
thereof  about  20  foot  in  height,  and  thatch’d  with 
Palmeto  leaves,  as  the  private  houfes  are  ;  but  they 
have  narrow  loop-holes  on  the  fides,  from  whence 
they  can  annoy  an  enemy  with  their  arrows.  Thefe 
houfes,  as  has  been  obferved,  are  generally  fituated 
on  an  eminence  ;  and  the  ground  is  cleared  of  wood 
and  fhrubs  for  a  good  fpace  about  them,  that  an 
enemy  may  find  no  fhelter  from  their  arrows,  or 
any  place  to  lie  concealed.  They  have  ftrong  doors 
to  defend  the  entrance  to  thefe  houfes  -,  but  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  it  feems,  eafily  burn  down  thefe  little  for- 
treflTes,  by  Ihooting  flaming  arrows  into  the  thatch. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  perfons  and  habits  of  the  Mexicans  ;  of  their 
genius  and  temper^  arts^  manufablures ,  diet,  exer~ 
cifes,  and  diverjions. 

The  va-  f  |  ^  HERE  is  at  prefent  a  great  variety  of  inha- 
nousinha-  ^  bitants  in  Mexico  j  viz.  i.  The  native  In- 
Me^co°  »  2.  the  Spaniards,  and  other  Europeans  ; 

3.  The  defendants  of  the  Spaniards  unniix’d,  who 
are  called  Crioli ;  4.  The  Meflices,  or  Mefties,  the 
ifilie  of  a  Spaniard  and  an  American  ;  5  The  Fine 
Mefties,  the  iflfue  of  fuchiflfue-,  6.  The  Terceroons 
dez  Indies,  the  children  of  the  laft,  intermarried 
with  pure  Spaniards  j  7.  The  Quarteroons  dez 
Indies,  whofe  pofterity  are  allowed  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  as  pure  Spaniards.  The  Blacks  alfo  are  pretty 
numerous,  having  been  carried  over  to  the  Indies 
from  Africa,  and  by  one  means  or  other  obtained 
their  freedom.  The  iflTue  of  a  Spaniard  (or  other 
European)  by  one  of  thefe  female  Negroes,  is  call’d 
a  Mulattoe  :  The  defendants  of  thefe  alfo  are  call’d 
Mulattoes,  tho’  again  intermarried  with  Spaniards, 
and  as  white  as  the  Spaniards  themfelves  and  can 
never  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Spaniards  unlefs  they 
V.  can  conceal  their  defeent,  which  they  frequently  do, 

by  removing  from  the  place  of  their  nativity.  And 
there  is  alfo  a  mingled  breed  of  Negroes  and  Indi¬ 


ans,  whofe  defendants  are  ever  excluded  from  the 
pri'^dleges  of  Spaniards  ’till  their  anceftors  are  for¬ 
gotten  :  But,  befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  common¬ 
wealths  of  Blacks,  in  feveral  parts  of  Mexico,  that 
own  no  fubjedlion  to  the  Spaniards :  Thefe  were  con- 
ftituted  out  of  the  Negroes  that  run  away  from  their 
maftrers  into  the  woods  and  mount^ns  -,  and,  at 
length,  became  fo  formidable,  that  the  Spaiiiards 
were  forced  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them,  and 
grant  them  their  liberties,  and  permit  them  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  Magiftrates,  on  condition 
they'  would  put  a  flop  to  their  depredations. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  deferibe  the  per¬ 
fons  and  habits  of  the  native  Mexicans. 

The  Indians,  I  find,  are  generally  of  a  middle 
ftature,  and  their  complexions  a  deep  olive,  darker 
than  that  of  the  Portugueze:  The  men  have  freight 
clean  limbs,  arc  big-boned,  and  well  fhaped,  farce 
a  crooked  or  deformed  perfon  is  to  be  found  among 
them  :  They  are  nimble  and  active,  and  run  very 
fwifdy  :  The  women  are  moderately  fat,  and  well- 
fliaped  *,  and  the  faces,  both  of  men  and  women 
(who  have  not  taken  pains  to  alter  the  natural  lhape) 
are  round:  Their  eyes  large,  either  black  or  grey, 
lively  and  fparkling :  Their  fore-heads  are  high  j 
their  nofes  Ihort  -,  the  mouth  of  a  moderate  fize  ; 
their  lips  thin  ;  their  chins  and  cheeks  well  propor¬ 
tion’d  ;  and  all  of  them  have  fine  fets  of  teeth  :  The 
features  both  of  men  and  women  generally  good. 

In  tire  wearing  of  their  hair,  which  is  always 
black,  they  differ  very  much  ;  in  fome  places  the 
men  wear  it  fhort,  and  the  women  long  -,  and  in 
others  it  is  juft:  the  reverfe  :  Some  are  proud  of 
having  long  hair  hang  down  their  backs  ;  others 
wear  it  fhort,  juft;  below  their  ears,  and  fame  tie  it 
up  behind  -,  but  all  agree  in  fuffering  no  hair  to  re¬ 
main  upon  them,  unlefs  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
and  over  their  eyes  ;  the  reft;  is  pull’d  off  by  twea- 
zers  as  fbon  as  ever  it  appears,  which  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  old  women  it  feems  -,  infomuch,  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  find  a  beard  in  the  country,  or 
any  hair  below  the  waift,  when  they  arrived  among 
them.  There  are  fome  nations  of  Indians  that  take 
abundance  of  pains  to  render  their  countenances  de¬ 
formed  ;  they  do  not  only  flat  the  nofes  of  their 
new  born  infants,  but  fo  prefs  and  fqueeze  their 
heads  between  two  boards,  that  they  make  them 
perfedlly  flat  -,  while  others  endeavour  to  mould 
their  tender  skulls  into  the  fhape  of  a  fugar-loaf : 
And  there  arc  fcarce  any  of  them  but  disfigure  their 
faces  and  bodies  with  paint,  and  rub  themfelves 
over  with  oil  or  fat ;  They  begin  to  anoint  and 
paint  their  children  very  young,  and  the  women  are 
the  operators  :  The  colours  they  chiefly  affeft  are  a 
lively  red,  blue  or  yellow ;  and  fometimes  they 
make  the  figures  of  men,  beafts,  birds,  or  plants, 
on  every  part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  on  the  face  ; 
They  draw  thefe  figures  on  the  skin  with  wooden 
pencils,  gnaw’d  at  the  end  to  the  foftnefs  of  a 
brufh  ;  renewing  the  paint  from  time  to  time,  ’till 
the  colours  are  fix’d  ;  But  the  way  they  often  take 
to  render  the  figures  lafting  and  indelible,  is  by 
pricking  the  skin  with  a  thorn  ’till  the  blood  follows, 
and  then  rubbing  the  paint  in  with  their  hands : 
Some  nations  of  Mexicans,  when  they  go  to  the 
wars,  paint  their  faces  red,  and  their  bodies  with 
other  colours,  according  to  their  feveral  fancies ; 
but  this  is  ufually  walked  off  at  night,  and  renewed 
every  morning. 

As  to  their  habits,  mofl;  of  the  Mexican  nations 
were  fome  habit  or  other ;  but  there  are  Indians  that 
go  perfedlly  naked.  Gimelli  relates,  that  he  faw 
fome  of  the  Chichimecas,  when  he  was  at  Mexico, 

who 
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who  had  no  part  of  their  bodies  covered,  but  their 
nudities ;  all  the  reft  of  the  body  was  naked,  and 
ftain’d  with  feveral  colours  :  That  their  faces  were 
ftreak’d  with  black  lines,  made  by  pricking  the  skin, 
and  rubbing  in  the  black  liquor:  That  fome  of  thefe 
wore  Stags  skulls  on  their  heads  with  the  horns  on-, 
others  had  a  Lion’s,  a  Tyger’s,  or  a  Wolf’s  head 
upon  their  own,  faftened  about  their  necks  with 
part  of  the  beaft’s  skin  :  Thefe  are  worn  as  triumphs 
of  their  viflories  over  thofe  animals.  But  they  are 
ambitious  of  nothing  fo  much  as  of  killing  a  Spani¬ 
ard,  that  they  may  fix  his  head  on  their  own,  and 
triumph  in  the  deftruftion  of  their  moft  dreaded 
enemy. 

There  is  another  nation  in  Veragua,  where  the 
men  cloath  nothing  but  the  Penis,  which  the  infe¬ 
rior  people  wrap  up  in  a  leaf,  and  thofe  of  better 
quality  inclofe  in  a  cafe  of  gold  and  filver,  of  the 
falhion  of  a  cone  or  extinguilher,  and  adorn  it  with 
jewels,  letting  the  Scrotum  hang  over  in  full  view' : 
But  even  thefe  people,  on  feftivals,  and  other  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  have  a  white  or  black  cotton  gar¬ 
ment,  like  a  Plowman’s  frock,  that  reaches  down 
to  their  heels;  and  if  an  European  gives  them  a 
ihirt,  or  any  other  cloathing,  they  immediately  put 
it  on,  and  reckon  themfelves  very  fine.  But  if  they 
have  no  cloaths,  they  feldom  want  ornaments  for 
the  face,  ears,  and  neck,  befides  the  painting  of 
their  skins,  already  mentioned.  The  men  have 
always  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or  filver,  hanging  over 
their  lips,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  a  piece  being  cut 
out  of  the  upper  fide,  it  is  almoft  ot  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  the  points  whereof  gently  pinch  the  bridle 
of  the  nofe,  and  faften  it  on  the  middle  of  this 
plate  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  guinea,  and  grows 
gradually  thinner  towards  the  edges.  This  is  the 
lize  of  the  plate  they  wear  when  they  afiemble  in 
council,  or  at  a  feftival ;  but  they  have  one  much 
lefs,  that  does  not  reach  their  lips,  which  they  wear 
at  other  times. 

The  women,  inftead  of  a  plate,  wear  a  ring  of 
the  like  fize,  which  goes  through  the  bridle  of  the 
nofe,  and  by  its  weight  fometimes  draws  it  down  to 
the  mouth.  Both  men  and  w'omen  lay  the  larger 
ornaments  afide  while  they  are  eating  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  then  put  them  on  again,  and  the  lef- 
fer  fort  do  not  hinder  their  eating. .  Their  great 
men  alfo  wear  two  gold  plates,  of  the  fliape  of  an 
heart,  a  fpan  long,  at  each  ear,  being  faftned  to  it 
by  a  gold  ring,  which  ftretches  the  ear  to  an  immo¬ 
derate  fize,  and  occafioned  Columbus  to  give  this 
province  the  name  of  the  Country  of  Ears.  They 
alfo  wear  a  kind  of  coronet  or  bandage  of  gold  or 
filver  about  their  heads,  eight  or  nine  inches  broad, 
and  indented  on  the  upper  fide ;  others  have  only  a 
bandage  of  cane  painted  red,  ftuck  round  with  beau¬ 
tiful  feathers  ftanding  upright :  And  almoft  all  the 
Indians  of  both  fexes  wear  llrings  or  chains  of  beads, 
teeth,  fhells,  and  other  toys,  hanging  from  the 
neck  down  to  their  breafts :  Every  perfon  almoft  has 
three  or  four  hundred  of  thefe  chains  on,  and  the 
larger  and  heavier  they  are,  the  more  ornamental ; 
the  meaneft  woman,  when  Ihc  is  drefs’d,  has  fifteen 
or  twenty  pound  weight  of  thefe  ftrings,  fome  carry 
thirty,  and  the  men  as  much  more  :  But  thefe  are 
worn  only  at  feftivals,  and  on  folemn  occafions. 
The  women  carry  the  men’s  ornaments  in  baskets 
on  their  fhoulders  to  their  afiemblies,  where  they 
put  them  on,  and  v/ill  dance  with  that  weight  about 
them:  The  women,  befides  their  ear-rings  and 
necklaces,  have  fome  of  them  bracelets  of  the  lame 
materials  on  their  arms. 


As  to  the  Mexicans,  that  lived  in  towns"  when  C  H  A  P. 
the  Spaniards  arrived  there,  they  had  moft  of  them 
fome  cloathing,  although  thofe  that  inhabited  the 
country,  had  little  or  no  cloathing,  any  more  than  the  an- 
they  have  at  this  day.  What  the  general  habit  of  cient 
the  Mexicans  was,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  came  Mexicaas. 
among  them,  I  don’t  find  any  where  particularly 
defcribed.  They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  JMont^zu- 
MA,  the  emperor,  when  he  met  Cortez  at  his  en¬ 
trance  into  Mexico,  had  on  a  robe  of  fine  painted 
cotton  linen,  that  trail’d  upon  the  ground,  and  was 
covered  in  a  manner  with  glittering  jewels,  and  pre¬ 
cious  ftones ;  that  he  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  in 
form  of  a  mitre,  had  flioes  of  hammer’d  gold,  and 
a  kind  of  Roman  buskin  about  his  legs. 

The  Spaniards  alfo  relate,  that  the  High-priefl:  • 
wore  on  his  head  a  cro\vn  of  beautiful  feathers  of 
various  colours,  with  golden  pendants,  enrich’d  with 
emeralds  at  his  ears,  and  that  he  was  cloathed  in  a 
veft,  and  a  fine  fcarlet  robe  over  it ;  and  in  the 
pictures  they  have  given  us  of  the  Priefts,  it  appears, 
they  had  fandals  on  their  feet,  but  their  legs  were 
bare,  which  makes  it  reafonable  to  believe,  ‘  that  the 
generality  of  the  people,  even  in  their  capital  city, 
wore  neither  ftockings  or  Ihoes,  if  the  reft  of  their 
bodies  were  cloathed  ;  and  in  other  pidlures  they 
have  given  us  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  Ihew  how  the  In-  Habits  of 
dians  are  cloathed,  that  live  in  the  Spanifti  towns,  or  Spa- 
are  under  their  government ;  and  thefe  Gemelli 
Careri  informs  us,  wear  a  fhort  waiftcoat  and 
wide  breeches,  with  a  Ihort  cloak  of  various  colours 
over  all ;  and  fome  of  them  have  fandals  on  their 
feet,  but  go  bare-legg’d  ;  that  the  women  wear  a 
waiftcoat  of  cotton  linnen,  over  which  they  have  a 
frock  or  fhift,  and  a  ftrait  petticoat  of  various  co¬ 
lours';  and  when  they  go  abroad,  have  another 
cloth  wrapped  about  them. 

That  the  Meftige,  Mulattoe  and  Black  women.  Of  the 
who  make  the  greateft  part  of  the  Mexican  women.  Blacks  anJ 
not  being  allowed  to  wear  veils,  or  cloath  them- 
felves  after  the  Spanilh  fafhion,  and  defpifing  the 
Indian  habit,  go  in  an  extravagant  drefs,  v/earing  a 
kind  of  petticoat  about  their  fhoulders,  like  a  cloak. 

Mr.  Dampier  relates,  that  the  country  Indians, 
who  are  civiliz’d,  in  fome  provinces  wear  a  fhort 
waiftcoat  and  breeches,  and  have  a  Palm-leaf  for  a 
hat,  which  is  their  holiday-drefs ;  that  they  have  no 
flioes  or  ftockings,  nor  do  they  wear  fo  much  as  a 
waiftcoat  on  working-days ;  that  the  women  have 
a  cotton  linen  petticoat,  and  a  kind  of  frock,  that 
reaches  down  to  their  knees,  the  bofom  whereof  is 
open  and  finely  work’d  ;  that  they  tie  their  hair  up 
in  a  knot  behind,  and  in  this  drefs  they  think  them¬ 
felves  very  fine.  He  does  not  inform  us,  whether 
they  have  any  other  covering  for  their  heads,  be¬ 
fides  their  hair. 

As  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  Mexicans,  it  The  ge- 
feems,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  what  they  of  the 
were  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  amongft  them, 
and  what  we  find  them  to  be  at  this  day:  They  are 
tar  from  being  improv’d  either  in  arts  or  morals. 

The  firft  adventurers  inform  us,  that  they  were  a 
wonderful  ingenious  people,  inoftenfive  and  hofjiita- 
ble  ;  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  human  facrifices, 
and  their  idolatrous  worlhip,  which  their  fuperftitioii 
required,  there  was  very  little  reformation  wanting  -, 
nay,  we  are  affured,  that  the  generality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  detefted  thefe  facrifices,  and  were  weary  of  their 
fuperftition. 

It  appears,  they  were  no  mean  artificers  in  paint-  Goodarti^ 
ing,  ftatuary  and  building  :  I'hat  they  ufed  both  fleers. 

the 
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H  A  P.  the  pencil,  and  the  beautiful  feathers  of  birds,  in 
drawing  and  forming  of  pictures ;  and  without  any 
manner  of  iron  tool,  hew’d  out  vaft  pillars  and  flabs 
of  marble  out  of  the  rock,  and  polifla’d  them,  as 
they  did  feveral  precious  ftones  and  jewels  j  that 
they  made  arms,  defenfive  and  offenfive  ;  wrought 
mines  of  gold,  filver  and  copper,  melted  and  fepa- 
rated  thefe  metals,  and  afterwards  wrought  them 
into  plates  and  vefiels  •,  and  all  this,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  without  being  acquainted  with  iron.  We 
find  alfo,  that  they  built  great  towns,  removed  ftones 
of  prodigious  fize  from  place  to  place  ;  and  yet  had 
no  horfes,  oxen,  or  other  cattle  for  draught,  but  all 
their  carriages  were  drawn  by  men.  They  had  alfo 
images  of  gold  and  filver,  wood  and  ftone,  and  yet 
not  an  iron  tool  to  work  with.  And  how  did  they 
carve  and  engrave,  paint  and  build,  remains  very 
much  a  fecret  to  us.  The  Spaniards  w'ere  fo  intent 
upon  plundering  their  gold  and  filver,  that  they  neg- 
ledted  to  make  proper  obfervations  on  thefe  articles ; 
at.  leaft,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  tranfmit  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  to  pofterity  :  We  have  only  lame  and  imperfedt 
Accounts  of  the  arts  and  manufadlures  of  the  In¬ 
dians  •,  we  only  know,  that  there  were  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings,  images,  piflures,  velTels,  and  uten- 
fils  of  gold,  filver,  earth  and  wood  ;  but  how  they 
form’d  them  without  the  help  of  iron  tools,  is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  a  myftery  to  us.  We  know,  in¬ 
deed,  that  fharp  flints  ferved  them  inftead  of  axes, 
knives  and  fwords  :  That  with  thefe  they  form’d 
the  edges  of  thefe  tools  ;  but  how  they  could  grave 
or  carve  their  hardeft  ftones  with  fuch  inftruments, 
is  paft  my  apprehenfion  *,  and,  though  I  don’t  fup- 
pofe  they  excelled,  or  even  equalled  the  Europeans 
in  building,  carving  or  painting,  yet  it  fltews  a  vaft 
genius  and  uncommon  application,  that  they  were 
able,  in  fuch  circumftances,  and  with  no  better  in¬ 
ftruments,  to  perform  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

It  may  be  objedled  here,  perhaps,  that  if  the  In¬ 
dians  were  fuch  ingenious  artifts  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  it  is  ftrange  that  there  is  now  'none 
of  them  left.  To  which  I  anfwer,  as  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fadl,  that  they  had  fuch  buildings,  images, 
pidlures,  and  utenfils,  is  averred  and  confirmed  by 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  many  thoufands  of  eye- 
w|t^p|res,  and  was  never  controverted  or  denied  by 
adventurer  or  traveller  that  has  vifited  thofe 
countries.  And  there  are  fufficient  reafons  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  for  the  ncgledl  and  difufe  of  thefe  arts  at  this 
day :  In  the  firft  place,  the  Spaniards,  under  pretence 
of  zeal  for  deftroying  the  temples  and  idols  of  the 
Mexicans,  but,  in  reality,  that  none  of  the  gold 
and  filver,  and  other  treafures  of  the  Mexicans 
might  be  concealed  from  them,  pull’d  down  and  de- 
molifhed  every  town  where  thefe  arts  flouriflied,  and 
moft’  of  the  people  of  thofe  towns,  leaving  fcarce 
any  remains  of  their  antiquities.  Secondly,  they 
reduced  the  natives  to  the  moft  abjedb  flavery,  com- 
pellihg  thofe  they  left  alive,  to  work  in  the  mines, 
and  fupply  the  place  of  beafts  of  burthen  by  which 
means  they  deftroyed  more  of  them  than  they  had 
done  by  the  fword,  and  entirely  difcouraged  the  reft 
■from  attempting  to  preferve  or  improve  any  art  or 
fcience  among  them:  And,  thirdly,  fince  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  poflelfed  themfelves  of  thofe  countries,  and 
have  been  provided  with  all  manner  of  tools  and  in¬ 
ftruments  to  perform  thefe  things  in  a  better  man¬ 
ner  than  the  Indians  could  be  fuppofed  to  do  under 
fo  many  difadvantages,  it  is  no  wonder,  diat  the 
natives  neglefted  the  working  in  that  manner  they 
were  ufed  to  before,  and  threw  away  their  country 
tools  and  implements,  for  thofe  which  were  fo 
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much  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  above- tnen-  C  H  A  Pi 
*^ioned. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  they 
do  not  feem  to  have  been  defeftive  either  in  point 
of  temperance,  fortitude,  or  military  skill :  Both 
their  policy  and  ftratagems  were  admirable,  confi- 
dering  the  difadvantages  under  whicli  they  labour’d  *, 
and  that  they  had  an  enemy  to  oppofe,  yerfed  in  the 
modern  art  of  v/ar  j  poflefs’d  of  gun-powder,  .ar¬ 
tillery,  arms,  armour  and  horfes,  which  the  Indians 
had  never  feen  or  heard  of  ’till  then. 

The  principal  manufadture  of  the  ancient  Mexi- Manufac- 

cans  was  cotton  linen,  which  they  fpun  and  wove, 
and  afterwards  painted  with  the  figures  of  men, 
animals,  trees,  flowers,  &c.  Thefe  they  always 
made  fit  and  proportionable  for  the  ufes  they  de- 
fign’d  them,  and  never  cut  any  of  their  linen. 

They  ufed  the  finews  of  animals  inftead  of  thread, 
and  bones  inftead  of  needles.  The  feather  manu- 
fadfure  alfo  was  very  great:  They  ftripp’d  and  plun¬ 
der’d  every  feather’d  animal,  to  make  their  pidtures, 
and  adorn  their  houfes  or  their  perfons.  Architedlure 
alfo  muft  be  deem’d  another  of  their  arts  in  towns, 
and  almoft  every  man  made  his  own  arms.  They 
had  no  other  velTels  upon  the  water  in  their  feas, 
lakes  or  rivers,  but  canoes  or  periagoes,  which  only 
differ  in  their  dimenfions:  They  are  both  of  them 
made  out  of  the  body  of  a  tree,  and  carry  from 
three  men  to  thre^core.  They  firft  hew’d  one  fide 
of  the  tree  flat  with  their  flint  hatchets,  and  then 
burnt  it  hollow*  with  coals,  fmooth’d  it,  and  form’d 
the  ends  fomething  like  a  boat,  which  they  pufti’d 
along  with  fmall  flat  ftaves,  but  knew  nothing  of 
either  fails  or  oars.  Thefe  kind  of  velTels  are  found 
very  ufeful  to  this  day,  and  they  have  now  a  much 
eafier  way  of  framing  them  by  the  help  of  European 
tools.  Their  skill  in  phyfick,  their  difeafes,  and 
methods  of  cure,  will  be  treated  of  under  another 
head. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  Ihew  how  theTheMex- 
modern  Mexicans  are  degenerated  from  their  an- 
ceftors.  Gemelli  Careri  relates,  that  the®^"^‘^^^  ' 
prefent  Mexicans  are  cowardly  and  cruel :  That 
they  have  no  fenfe  of  honour,  are  drown’d  in  vice, 
and  die  without  any  concern  or  apprehenfions  of  fu¬ 
turity  ;  but  feems  to  intimate,  that  the  hard  ufage 
of  the  Spaniards  is  the  occafion  of  this  change : 

For  he  fays,  they  make  them  work  in  their  mines, 
and  treat  them  worfe  than  Haves  nay,  that  they 
fulTcr  tl^e  Negroe  Haves  to  abufe  and  infult  them  ; 
and,  if  they  happen  to  get  any  thing  by  their  labour, 
the  rapacious  Spanifli  Governors  and  Officers  take 
it  from  them  :  And  it  is  no  Wonder  that  this  ufage 
has  made  them  perfedfly .  carelefs  •,  for  to  what  pur- 
pofe  Hiould  a  man  labour  for  what  he  can  never  pof- 
fels  fecurely?  Or  why  fliould  he  be  concern’d  ajt  dy¬ 
ing,  when  it  relieves  him  from  fomething  worfe 
than  death?  But  Gemelli  adds,  tliat  the  Mu- 
lattoes  in  Mexico,  which  are  the  moft  numerous 
body  of  people  in  that  city,  are  ftill  worfe  than  the 
Indians,  greater  cheats  and  thieves  than  the  former  j 
and,  in  Ihort,  that  there  is  not  one  honeft,  fair¬ 
dealing  man  in  an  hundred  amongft  them:  Nor 
does  Gemelli  give  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  that 
refide  in  that  city,  a  better  charadler  :  For  he  fays, 
he  faw  four  hundred  Spaniards  brought  before  a 
Court  of  Juftice  there  for  theft,  at  one  time:  That 
they  are  many  of  them  idle,  flothful  vagabonds, 
and  turn  lharpers  to  get  a  livelihood  •,  and  that  it 
is  almoft  impolTible  for  a  ftranger  to  efcape  being 
robb’d  by  them.  Whether  the  Meftizes,  or  mixed 
breed,  have  better  morals,  he  does  not  inform  us  5 
20  X  but 
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CHAP,  but  furely  there  mufl:  be  Tome  of  better  principles 
arriongft  them,  or  it  w^uld  be  impoITible  for  the 
Government  to  fubfift  long.  Thus  much,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  concluded  from  the  relations  of  all 
travellers,  that  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
of  what  nation,  tribe,  or  denomination  foever,  are 
more  vicious  and  effeminate  than  the  Indians  which 
the  Spaniards  found  there,  and  might  be  beaten  out 
of  that  country  with  as  much  eafe  almoft  as  the 
ancient  Spaniards  made  that  conqueff,  if  they  were 
'  not  to  be  fupported  or  reinforced  from  Europe. 

Genius  of  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into  the 
thaf '  Indians  in  the  open  country,  that 

have  pre-  not  live  in  towns,  and  have  ftill  preferved  their 
ferved  liberties,  of  which  there  are  yet  great  numbers  y 
their  h-  ^^d  many  more  that  only  obey  them  occafionally, 
berties.  .y^ben  they  happen  to  refide  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Spanifh  towns,  or  are  oblig’d  to  yield  a  forced 
obedience  when  the  Spanilli  troops  are  amongft 
them.  Thefe,  Dampier  and  other  late  adven¬ 
turers  informs  us,  are  people  of  great  humanity,  ftill 
brave,  generous,  a6live,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
fordid  vices  of  thofe  that  live  in  towns,  whom  the 
Europeans  have  corrupted.  Dampier,  in  his 
Second  Volume,  Part  II.  p.  115,  fays  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  they  are  an  inoffenfive  people,  kind  to  ftran- 
gers,  and  even  to  the  Spaniards,  who  ufe  them 
worle  than  flaves,  when  they  "^et  them  into  their 
power  ;  thofe  of  the  open  country  fpending  great 
part  of  tJieir  time  in  hunting,  fhooting,  or  fiftiing, 
as  the  ancients  did;  Every  man  builds  his  ownhoufe, 
and  makes  his  own  arms,  tools,  and  implements  of 
husbandry.  They  cultivate  but  little  ground,  plant¬ 
ing  juft  enough  Indian-corn,  roots  and  fruit,  to  ferve 
the  neceflities  of  the  family  and  thefe  plantations 
are  the  bufinefs  of  the  women  altogether,  after  the 
men  have  cleared  the  ground.  The  women  alfo 
fpifi,  and  weave  tlieir  cotton  linnen.  They  do  all 
the  hoLifhold  bufinefs  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  harder  upon 
them,  they  carry  the  baggage  upon  a  march,  and 
ferve  their  husbands  inftead  of  porters  and  pack- 
horfes  ;  and  that  with  all  imaginable  chearfulnefs 
and  alacrity.  They  are  never  known  to  murmur 
or  fpeak  difrefpeftfully  to  their  husbands  ;  nor  is  a 
man  ever  heard  to  give  his  wife  any  hard  ill-natur’d 
language:  On  the  contrary,  they  are  admir’d  by  our 
people  for  the  mutual  love  and  kindnefs  that  feems 
to  reign  in  their  families  :  But  more  of  this  under 
the  head  of  marriage. 

The  diet  I  proceed  in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of  their 
and  exer-  exercife,  feftivals  and  diverfions,  which  will 
Indians^  ^  difcover  more  of  the  temper  and  difpofitioh  of  theft 
Indians,  who  ftill  enjoy  their  liberties.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  food  is  either  Indian  corn,  parch’d  and  ground 
into  flour,  and  made  into  thin  cakes  fruit, 
particularly  Plantains,  roots,  and  fometimes  fifh, 
wild  Hogs,  Deer,  or  other  venifon.  They  go  out 
a  hunting  and  fhooting  frequently  in  companies  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  for  food,  every  man  carrying 
with  him  his  bow  and  arrows,  or  a  gun,  if  he  can 
procure  one,  a  Ipear,  a  hatchet,  and  a  lor^  knife. 
Each  man  alfo  takes  a  dog  or  two  with  him  to  beat 
for  game.  Some  women  alfo  go  with  them  to  carry 
their  provifions,  namely  roafted  Plantains,  Bona- 
noes,.  Yams,  Potatoes,  and  the  flour  of  Caffavi 
roots ;  which  will  be  deferib’d  hereafter  :  They 
carry  alfo  in  their  bafkets  parch’d  Indian-corn  ground 
to  flour,  with  Calabafties  or  Gourds  for  their  drink, 
and  pipkins  to  drefs  their  food.  The  beafts  they 
hunt,  are  chiefly  Pecary  or  Warree  ftwo  forts  of 
wild  Hogs  peculiar  to  America)  and  they  meet  with 
great  variety  of  fowls.  They  lodge  at  night  where- 
ever  they  happen  to  be  at  fun-ftt,  chufing  to  be 


near  fome  river  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  if  they  C 
can  find  fuch  a  fituation.  They  hang  up  their  ham¬ 
mocks  between  the  trees,  and  have  fcarce  any  other 
covering,  but  a  Plantain-leaf,  only  they  make  a 
fire  near  their  hammocks ;  they  begin  their  hunt¬ 
ing  again  at  fun-rife  the  next  morning  ;  their  game, 
the  Pecary  and  Warree,  are  not  fwift  of  foot,  and 
ufually  go  together  in  droves  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  ;  but  fometimes  they  hunt  a  whole  day  with¬ 
out  meeting  any :  When  the  beaft  is  tired  or  wound¬ 
ed,  he  will  ftand  at  bay  with  the  dogs,  ’till  the 
mafter  comes  up  and  flioots  him  ;  after  which,  the 
Indian  ftrikes  his  fpear  into  the  creature,  to  let  out 
the  blood,  embowels  it,  and  cuts  the  beaft  in  two 
pieces,  carrying  them  on  a  ftick  laid  crofs  his  fhoul- 
der,  to  the  place  where  they  have  appointed  their 
women  to  meet  them  ;  here  they  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  Hog,  quarter  and  flee  it.  What  they  in¬ 
tend  to  preferve,  they  dry  upon  a  wooden  grate 
(which  is  call’d  a  Barbacue)  making  a  fire  of  wood- 
coals  under  it ;  this  they  renew  for  three  or  four 
days,  or  a  weak,  till  the  meat  is  as  dry  as  a  chip, 
and  the  pieces  will  keep  a  great  while.  The  men 
are  fo  good  as  to  affift  the  women  to  carry  the  veni¬ 
fon  home,  when  they  have  a^reat  deal  of  it  ;  and 
when  their  ftock  of  provifions  is  almoft  Ipent,  they 
go  out  again  to  look  for  more. 

As  to  their  cookery,  whether  their  flefti  is  dried 
or  frefli  killed,  they  cut  it  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
throw  it  into  a  pipkin,  adding  fome  roots,  green 
Plantains,  or  other  fruits,  with  a  great  deal  of  Pep¬ 
per,  ftewing  them  together  feven  or  eight  hours, 
and  not  fuffering  them  to  boil  j  this  reduces  all  the 
ingredients  to  a  pulp  or  hotch-potch,  and  is  for  their 
fet-meal  at  noon.  When  it  is  poured  out  into  an 
earthen-difli  or  calabaflr,  and  being  fet  upon  a 
wooden-block,  that  ferves  them  for  a  table,  they 
fit  round  it  on  lefter  blocks,  every  one  having  a 
calabafli  of  water  ftahding  by  him  on  the  ground, 
into  which  they  frequently  dip  their  fingers  while 
they  are  eating  (theft  calabafties,  or  gourds,  ferve 
them  for  bottles,  and,  when  they  are  cut  in  half^ 
for  bowls,  bafons,  or  drinking-cups,  j  They  have 
feldom  more  than  one  fet-meal,  but  they  eat  Plan¬ 
tains  and  other  fruit,  raw  or  roafted,  almoft  all  day 
long.  They  have  alfo  the  flour  of  Indian- wheat, 
or  of  the  Caffavi-root,  with  which  they  fometimes 
make  a  kind  of  gruel,  or  elfe  make  into  pafte,  and 
bake  as  hard  as  bifeuit ;  and  either  the  flour  or 
bifeuits  made  of  it,  they  have  always  them, 
efpecially  when  they  are  on  a  journey,  or  in  hunt¬ 
ing  •,  theft  ferviiig  them  both  for  meat  and  drink, 
mix’d  with  water'  and  fruit,  when  they  want  more 
fubftantial  food. 

There  is  fcarce  any  flefh,  fifti,  or  fowl,  but 
what  the  natives  of  Mexico  eat  either  ftewed  Or 
barbacued,  that  is,  broil’d  over  a  wmoden  grate, 
or  upon  the  coals  •,  and  I  don’t  perceive  they  ufe 
either  knives,  forks,  or  fpoons  in  eating  but  take 
up  the.  ftew’d  hotch-potch  with  their  right-hand, 
and  fill  their  mouths  with  it  ;  and  the  broil’d  flefh 
they  tear  off  the  bones  with  their  teeth,  unlefs  thofe, 
that  have  learn’d  better  of  the  Europeans,  and-' con¬ 
form  themfelves  to  Spanifh  cuftoms.  Every  thing 
they  eat  is  high-feafon’d,  with  Pepper,  and  Salt  too, 
if  they  can  get  it ;  but)  as  Salt  is  fcarce  in  many 
places,  they  are  content  with  ftroaking  their  meat 
upon  a  lump  of  Salt,  before  tjiey  put  it  into  their 
mouths. 

As  to  Chocolate,  this  ferves  both  for  meat  arid 
drink,  in  almoft;  every  province  of  Mexico,  both 
among  the  civiliz’d  and  barbarous  Indians,  if  they 
can  get  it  j  but  this  is  fo  much  ufed  by  the  Spaniards, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  fo  much  of  It  exported  to  Europe,  that  it  is 
pretty  fcarce  among  the  foreft  Indians. 

They  have  a  great  Variety  of  liquors  :  The  rea¬ 
died:  and  moft:  ordinary  drink  is  water,  with  the 
flour  of  Indian-corn  infufed  in  it,  and  drunk  off 
prefently  ;  This,  Damp ier  fays,  the  natives  call 
Pofole,  and  the  Englifh,  Poor  foul,  becaufe  it  jufl 
ferves  to  keep  them  alive  on  a  march,  when  they 
can  get  no  other  provifion. 

Againfl  an  entertainment,  they  frequently  fteep 
twenty  or  thirty  baskets  of  Indian-corn,  and  after 
the  water  is  impregnated,  the  women  chew  more 
of  the  fame  corn  and  fpit  into  it,  which  ferments 
and  works  the  liquor  like  yeaft  ;  and  when  it  has 
done  working,  they  draw  the  liquor  clear  off,  and 
it  proves  very  intoxicating,  but  taftes  pretty  much 
like  four  fmall-beer. 

Miflaw  is  another  liquor,  and  of  this  they  have 
two  forts  ;  one  made  of  Plantains  frefh  gather’d, 
and  the  other  of  dried  ones ;  the  firft  they  roaft, 
and  peeling  of  the  rind,  mafh  them  in  a  bowl  of 
water  till  they  are  diffolved,  and  then  drink  the 
mixt  liquor  j  the  other  is  made  of  cakes,  or  lumps 
of  Plantains  dry’d  over  a  flow  fire  ;  this  they  carry 
with  them  on  journeys,  and  drink  it,  diflblv’d  in 
water.  Green  and  half-ripe  Plantains  they  alfo  eat 
inftead  of  bread,  boiling  or  roafting  them  firfl,  as 
they  do  alfo  Yams  and  Potatoes.  The  Caflavi-root, 
already  mentioned,  of  which  the  Indians  make 
bread,  isfirftboil’d  and  fqueez’d,  then  dried,  ground 
and  made  into  pafte  or  bifeuit ;  and  tho’  this  kind 
of  bread  is  Very  wholefome,-  when  it  is  thus  cook’d, 
yet  if  it  be  eaten  before  it  is  boil’d,  ^nd  the  juice 
fqueez’d  from  it,  it  is  rank  poifon.  As  for  green 
herbs  and  fallads,  I  don’tfind  theindians  of  the  open 
country  eat  any.  As  their  Pine-apples  are  one  of 
the  moft  delicious  fruits  of  America,  an  infufion  of 
thefe  is  one  of  their  beloved  liquors  ;  and  indeed  they 
may  drink  of  all  manner  of  fruits  almoft,  as  well 
as  grain,  adding  honCy  to  them  •  at  their  entertain¬ 
ments.  But  as  to  wine,  theif  country  affords  none ; 
for  their  Grapes  will  not  ripen  kindly  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  the  heats  at  other  times  make  the  liquor 
four  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon,  tha^  fcarce  any  coun¬ 
tries  between  the  T ropics  afford  good  wine. 

•  The  Indians  fcarce  undertake  any  bufinefs  of  con- 
fequence,  without  making  an  entertainment.  If 
they  propofe  entering  into  a  war,  either  w;ith  the 
Spaniards,  or  "any  Indian  nation  ;  their  Chiefs  are 
fummon’d  to  a  corifultation,  where  they  eat  and 
drink  plentifully,  before  they  enter  on  their  debates. 
A  hunting-match,  which  lafts  ufually  forhe  weeks, 
is  preceded  alfo  by  a  driinken-bout.  At  weddings, 
and  other  joyful  oceafions,'  they  have  their  feaits, 
where  they  continue  drinking  two  or  three  days,  ’till 
all  the  liquor  is  out :  And,  “as  they  are  very  quar- 
relfome  in  their  drink,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  al¬ 
ways  fecures  their  arms  btfore  they  begin  to  be 
merry ;  for  they  never  go  without  their  arms,  if 
it  be  but  to  next  door  :  They  ufually  get  exceeding 
drunk,  infomuch  that  they  can  neither  ftand  nor  go ; 
and,  having  flept  till  they  have  recover’d’ their 
fenfes,  they  move  off. 

The  men,  it  feems,  drink  to  one  another  at 
meals,  as  the  Europeans,  do  ;  but  never  to  the  wo¬ 
men  ;  the  women  always  ftand  by,  and  wait  upon 
their  husbands,  while  they  are  eating  and  drinking, 
ferving  them  with  liquor  *,  and,  even  when  they 
are  at  home,  the  wife  does  not  eat  ’till  the  husband 
has  done :  But  the  females  feaft,  and  are  as  mserry 
as  the  men  among  themfelves  ;  They  are  not  afraid 
of  being  very  drunk  neither,  ’tis  faid. 


Their 
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Hov^eVer,  till  their  husbands  are  recovered,  they  CHAP, 
take  care  to  keep  fober,  ■  and,  v/hen  they  perceive 
the  men  overcome  with  liquor,  they  will  take  them  ^  ' 
up,  and  put  them  into  hammocks,  waiting  on  them, 
and  fprinkling  them  with  water,  ’till  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  return  home. 

Nothing  is  m.ore  univerfally  drank  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  itfelf,  and  in  fuch  towns  as  arc  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  than  Chocolate.  Ge- 
MELLi  informs  us,  that  to  every  pound  of  the 
Cocoa-nut  the  Europeans  add  a  pound  of  fugar,  and 
an  ounce  of  Cinnamon  ;  but  that  neither  the  Spa¬ 
niards  there,  nor  the  Indians,  ufeany  Venella  in  it, 
looking  upon  them  as  unwholcfome  ;  But  to  every 
pound  of  Cocoa  they  add  two  ounces  of  the  flour 
of  Indian-corn,  to  make  it  froth.  This  drink  was 
not  ufed  by  the  Indians  before  the  Spaniards  arrived 
there.  They  diftil  a  Ipirit  alfo  from  a  plant  called 
Magey,  which  is  very  intoxicating,  and  fo  generally 
drank,  that  Gemelli  tells  us,  the  excife  of  it 
came  to  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight 
per  annum  in  Mexico  *,  that  the  Indians  commit¬ 
ted  fuch  outrages,  when  they  were  intoxicated  with 
this  liquor,  that  it  was  prohibited  for  a  time  ;  but, 
while  he  was  at  Mexico  orders  came  from  the  King 
of  Spain  to  take  off  the  prohibition  *,  and  both  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  Indians  now  drink  it  again. 

I  muft  not  forget,  that  the  Indians  fmoak  as  well 
as  drink,  fince  it  was  from  them  we  firft  learnt  the 
ufe  of  Tobacco  about  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
but  what  the  natives  plant  is  not  fo  good  as  that  the 
Englifh  plant  and  cure  in  Virginia  :  They  neither 
underftand,  nor  will  take  the  pains  to  cultivate  it 
as  our  people  do  •,  and,  if  they  taught  us  to  take 
Tobacco,  we  taught  them  to  improve  it,  and  the 
ufe  of  pipes  •,  for  the  way  they  fmoak’d  it,  was  by 
lighting  one  end  of  a  roll  they  made  with  the  leaf, 
and  holding  the  other  end  of  the  roll  in  their  mouths ; 
and,  when  it  was  half  burnt  out,  they  threw  the 
remainder  away  :  Others  contented  themfelves  with 
thefmell  of  the  Tobacco.  A  boy,  having  lighted 
one  end  of  the  roll,  went  round  the  company,  and 
blew  it  in  their  faces  5  and  this  is  done  in  fome  of 
the  provinces  of  Mexico  by  the  natives  to  this  day. 

Their  principal  exercifss,  or  rather  employments,  Exercifes 
as  has  been  touch’d  already,  are  hunting',  fhooting, 
arid  fifhing  •,  for  thefe  they  are  in  a  manner  forced  ^ 
into,  in  order  to  make  provifion  for  their  families. 

Every  maA  breeds  up  his  fon  to  thefe  exercifes  ;  and 
they  are  fo  dextrous  at  them  ’  while  they  are  chik 
dren,  that  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  ’tis  faid, 
will  fplit  a  cane  fet  up  at  20  yards  diftance,  with  his 
bow  and  arrow,  and  hit  a  bird  flying.  But  the 
moft  dextrous  people  are  the  Mofqueto  Indians,  Mofqueto 
natives  of  the  province  of  Honduras,  as-  all  tra-  Indians, 
vellers  relate.  Damp'jer  fays,  thefe  people  are 
tall,  well-made,,  ftrong  and  nim.ble  :  That  they 
are  long  vifaged,  have  lank  black  hair,  a  ftern  look, 
are  hard  favour’d,  and  of  a  darkcopper  complexion : 

That  they  are  bred  to  throw  the  lance,  harpoon, 
and  dart,  and  draw  the  bow,  from  their  infancy  ; 
and  that  they  will  put  by  and  parry  any  of  thefe 
miffive  weapons  thrown  at  them,  with  a  fmall  cane, 
not  bigger  than  a  gun-ftick,  tho’  the  arrows  and 
darts  fly  very  thick.  Thefe  people  inhabit  on  the 
fea-lhore,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and  their  prin¬ 
cipal  employment  is  to  ftrike  fifh,  particularly  the 
Manatee  and  Tortoife  :  The  Manatee  is  what  the 
ancients  called  the  Sea-horfe,  an  amphibious  animal, 
that  lives  in  the  falt-water,  but  eats  weeds  and 
grafs  on  Ihore  like  a  Cow  •,  and  from  thence,  and 
from  its  fize  and  figure,  is  frequently  called  the 

Sea- 
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CHAP.  Sea-cow.  I'hs  Englifli  Privateers  and  Buccaneers, 
^  that  cruize  on  the  Mexican  coaft,  have  ufually  one 
or  two  of  thefe  Mofqueto  men  on  board,  to  ftrike 
Manatee,  Tortoife,  and  other  fifli  ;  and  they  will 
take  and  kill  fiih  enough  to  maintain  a  ihip’s  crew 
of  an  hundred  men.  When  they  ferve  the  Englilh, 
they  learn  the  ufe  of  guns,  and  are  exceeding  good 
markfmen  ;  They  are  found  alfo  very  brave  and 
daring  in  fight,  and  will  never  flinch  Or  give  back, 
while  they  are  fupported  by  the  party  that  enter¬ 
tains  them. 

They  have  converfed  fo  long  with  the  Englifli, 
who  frequently  bring  them  to  Jamaica,  that  they 
will  not  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  frequently  declare,  they  will  have  no  other  So¬ 
vereign,  but  the  King  of  England  ;  nor  have  the 
Spaniards  ever  been  able  to  fubdue  thefe,  and  many 
other  nations,  that  inhabit  Mexico.  While  they 
are  at  Jamaica,  and  among  the  Englifh,  they  wear 
the  fame  kind  of  cloaths,  and  delight  to  be  neat 
and  clean  ;  but  when  they  return  to  their  own 
country,  they  put  off  all  their  cloaths,  and  conform 
to  their  country  fafliion  again,  wearing  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  linnen  tied  round  their  waifts.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  exercifes  and  diverfions  of  the  Indians, 
.  from  whence  the  dexterity  of  the  Mofqueto  men  has 
led  me. 

They  have  their  dances,  and  their  mufick  too, 
fuch  as  it  is,  wooden  drums  of  the  form  of  a  ket¬ 
tle-drum,  and  a  kind  of  pipes  or  flagelets,  made 
of  a  cane  or  reed,  but  very  grating  to  an  European 
car.  ’Tis  obferv’d,  they  love  every  thing  that 
makes  a  noife,  how  difagreeable  foever  the  found 
is  •,  they  will  alfo  hum  over  fomething  like  a  tune, 
when  they  dance  j  but  I  don’t  find  they  delight  in 
fongs  and  ballads,  as  fome  other  unpolhhed  people 
do.  They  dance  thirty  or  forty  in  a  circle,  ftretch- 
ing  out  their  hands,  and  laying  them  on  each 
others  flroulders  ;  They  ftamp  and  jump,  and  ufe 
the  moft:  antick  geftures  for  feveral  hours,  till  they 
are  heartily  weary  j  and  one  or  two  of  the  com¬ 
pany  fometimes  ftep  out.  of  the  ring  to  make  fport 
for  the  reft,  fhewing  tricks,  and  feats  of  adfcivity, 
throwing  up  their  lances  into  the  air,  catching 
them  again,  bending  backwards  and  fpringing  for¬ 
wards  with  great  agility  ;  and  when  they  are  in  a 
m’oft  violent  fweat,  will  frequently  jump  into  the 
water,  without  taking  any  manner  of  cold.  And 
I  fhould  have  remembered  among  their  exercifes, 
that  no  men  fwim  or  dive  better  tjaan  the  native 
Indians,  The  women  have  their  dances  and  mu¬ 
fick  too,  by  themfelves  ;  but  never  with  the  men. 

As  to  their  religious  feftivals,  mufick  and  dan¬ 
cing,  thefe  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  chapter  of 
religion. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  conqtieji  of  Mexico  hy  the  Spaniards. 

of  T  already  given  an  account  of  the  difcoveries 

Mexico.  X  conquefts,  made  by  Columbus,  and  his 

fucceffors,  in  Hifpaniola,  St.  John  de  Porto  Rico, 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  fome  other  American  iflands  ; 
as  alfo  of  the  fettlements  made  by  Vosco  Nunes 
DE  Balboa,  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  on  the 
continent,  and  his  difcovery  of  the  South-fea  in 
the  year  1513.  I  fhall  proceed  in  this  chapter  to 
give  as  juft  an  account  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico, 
as  can  be  colledled  from  that  variety  of  authors, 
that  have  written  on  this  fubjed:,  whofe  relations 
differing  in  many  material  fads  and  circumftances, 
it  will  demand  a  pretty  deal  of  attention  to  difcover 


what  may  be  relied  ony  and  what-  oi^ht  to  be  treat-  C  H  A  P. 
ed  as  fidion. 

In  the  year  1515,  or  1516,  Erancis  Fer- 
NANDEZ  DE  CoRDOUA,  embarking  at  the  ifland  firft 
of  Cuba  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  men,  fet  attempt  on 
fail  for  Jucatan,  a  province  of  Mexico,  where  he  J 
made  a  defcent,  and  was  about  to  have  ereded  a  ' 
fort,  in  order  to  fettle  a  colony  of  Spaniards  there  : 

But  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  furpriz’d  by  the  In¬ 
dians  •,  and,  having  twenty  men  kill’d,  thirty  more 
wounded,  among  whom  was  Fernandez  him¬ 
felf,  and  two  made  prifoners,  the  reft  retired  with 
fome  difficulty  to  their  Ihips,  and  returned  to  Cuba. 
However,  thofe  that  efcaped  reporting  that  they 
faw  great  plenty  of  Gold  among  the  natives,  and 
imputing  their  misfortune  more  to  accident,  or  the 
unfldlfulnefs  of  their  Commander,  than  to  the 
courage  of  their  enemies  ;  and  offering  to  make 
a  farther  attempt  on  the  continent  of  Mexico, 
where  they  gave  out,  that  inconceivable  treaftires 
were  to  be  found  •,  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba  appeared 
impatient  to  make  another  experiment,  and  inform 
themfelves  whether  there  were  really  thofe  riches 
to  be  met  with  as  had  been  reported.  Di,ego  Grijalva 
Velasquez  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  the^^'^^ 
ifland  of  Cuba,  by  the  appointment  of  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  or  Colon,  the  fecond  Admiral  oftherdifeo- 
the  Indies,  and  fon  of  the  celebrated  Columbus  veries  on 
who  firft  difeovered  that  new  world  1  and,  obfervine  Contw 
the  ardour  his  foldiers  exprefs’d  to  engage  in  a  frelh 
enterprize  againft  the  continent,  he  fitted  out  three 
Ihips  and  a  brigantine,  to  make  farther  difcoveries, 
giving  the  command  of  them  to  John  de  Gri¬ 
jalva,  his  near  relation,  who  fet  fail  from  Cuba 
on  the  8  th  of  April,  1518  •,  and  arriving  at  Poton- 
chan,  or  Champoton,  in  Jucatan,  where  Fer¬ 
nandez  DE  Cordoua  had  been  defeated,  took 
a  fevere  revenge  on  the  natives,  and  then  ftood  far¬ 
ther  weftward,  till  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tobafeo,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Here 
Grijalva  landed,  and  formerly  took  poffeffion  Takes pof- 
of  the  country  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  thenfeffionof 
King  of  Caftile  j  letting  the  Indians  know,  ^7 
Interpreters,  that  he  and  his  people  were  the  fubjedts  ^ 

of  a  powerful  Monarch,  Lord  of  that  part  of  the  Spain, 
world  where  the  fun  rifes,  from  whom  he  came  to 
offer  them  peace,  if  they  would  fubmit  to  Iiis  domi¬ 
nion. 

To  this  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indians  anfwef’d, 
that  they  would  confult  their  fuperiors  on  the  offer 
of  peace,  and  return  an  anfwer  in  a  fhort  time  -,  but 
as  to  their  becoming  vaffals  to  a  Prince  they  had  ne¬ 
ver  before  heard  of,  it  was  not  in  their  power,  as  they 
were  already  fubjebt  to  a  Sovereign  of  their  own  •, 
concluding,  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  very 
ftrange  demand,  and  then  took  their  leaves. 

Some  little  time  after,  the  fame  Indians  returned, 
and  acquainted  the  Spaniards,  that  their  Caciques 
accepted  their  offers  of  peace  ;  and  tlaat  they  had  OfTera  the 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  neighbours  of  Jucatan,  natives 
which  had  render’d  the  Chriftians  very  formidable, 

One  of  their  principal  Caciques  alfo  brought  Gri-  ^ept  it. 
jALVA  a  confiderable  prefent,  confifting  of  plumes 
of  feathers  of  various  colours,  robes  of  cotton 
linnen,  adorn’d  with  the  figures  of  animals  of  beaten 
gold:  For  which  Grijalva  returned  them  fuch 
European  toys  and  utenfils  as  were  moft  acceptable 
to  them  5  and,  having  taken  his  leave  in  a  friendly 
manner,  went  on  board  his  Ihips  again,  continuing 
his  courfe  ftill  farther  weftward,  ’till  he  came  to  the 
river  of  flags,  where  the  native?  inviting  the  Trafficks 
Spaniards  to  land,  brought  them  as  much  Gold  as 
amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand  Pefo’s  ^  for  which 
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CHAP,  they  took  knives,  hatchets,  combs,  beads,  and  glafs, 
in  return.  Grijalva  afterwards  vifited  the  port 
of  St.  John  de  Ulva  ;  and  from  thence  failed  as 
greatnefs  high  as  Panuco,  the  moft  northern  province  of 
of  the  Mexico  on  that  fide,  trading  with  the  people  as 
Mexican  went,  and  underftood  from  them  that  they  were 
empire,  j-q  ^  Monarch  called  Montezuma,  a 

Prince  poflTefs’d  of  a  vaft  empire,  abounding  in  gold, 
Grijalva  lllver,  and  rich  merchandize ;  with  which  acceptable 
returns  to  intelligence  he  returned  to  Cuba,  having  fent  Pe- 
DRO  DE  Alvarado  before  him,  with  the  treafure 
he  had  acquired  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico. 

Diego  Velasquez  was  infinitely  rejoiced  at 
the  difcoveries  that  had  been  made  by  Grijalva, 
and  immediately  fent  over  to  the  Admiral  at  His¬ 
paniola,  and  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  ;  defi'ring 
that  he  might  be  made  Viceroy  of  all  the  countries 
he  fhould  conquer  on  the  continent.  But,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  fervice  John  de  Gri- 
jALVA  had  done,  Velasquez  was  fo  exafperated 
that  he  had  not  made  a  fettlement  in  Mexico,  that 
he  laid  him  afide  as  an  improper  inftrument  to  be 
concerned  in  the  reducing  fo  mighty  an  Empire, 
as  that  of  Mexico  had  been  reprefented  to  him, 
and  look’d  out  for  a  perfon  to  command  the  forces 
he  was  about  to  fend  thither,  who  had  a  genius 
Cortez  and  courage  equal  to  fo  important  an  enterprize  ^ 
made  Cap-  nuich  deliberation,  pitch’d  upon  the  ce- 

^ral^a-  lebrated  Hernando,  or  Fernando,  Cortez,  to 
gainft  command  the  fmall  army,  with  which  he  propofed 
Mexico,  to  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  that  continent. 

Some  ac-  Hernando  Cortez  was  born  at  Medellin  in 
count  of  Eftramadura,  and  was  fon  of  Martin  Cortez 
and  Donna  Catalina  Pizarro,  a  lady  of  no¬ 
ble  extradlion .  He  was  bred  a  Scholar,  and  two 
years  a  Student  in  the  Univerfity  of  Salamanca  ; 
but  affedling  a  more  aftive  way  of  life,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  fome  military  employment,  he  embarked, 
in  the  year  1504,  for  the  ifiand  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
and  went  from  thence  to  Cuba,  where  he  was  very 
inilrumental  in  the  conquefl:  of  that  ifiand,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  mighty  reputation  for  military  skill  ;  and 
was,  for  his  fervices,  made  Alcaide,  or  chief  Ma- 
giftrate  of  St.  Jago,  the  principal  town  in  the  ifiand  ; 
which  poll;  he  poffefs’d  when  Diego  Velasquez 
fixed  upon  him  to  command  in  the  Mexican  expe¬ 
dition  ;  Cortez  having  a  little  before  married 
Donna  Catalina  Suarez,  a  young  lady  of  a 
noble  family  in  Cuba. 

HIsrIvals.  The  relations  of  Diego  Velasquez  envying 
Cortez  the  honour  of  commanding  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  that  was  like  to  be  attended  with  a  vaft  ac- 
quifition  of  wealth,  as  well  as  glory,  fuggefted  to 
the  Governor,  that  he  could  not  have  fixed  upon 
a  more  ambitious  or  popular  man,  who  would  foon 
have  it  in  his  power,  as  he  had  it  already  in  his 
intentions,  to  renounce  his  dependance  on  the  per¬ 
fon  that  raifed  him,  and  fet  up  for  himfelt ;  which, 
at  firft,  made  but  little  imprelfion  on  V  elasquez  •, 
but,  obferving  at  length  with  what  eagernefs  all  the 
military  men  of  the  ifiand  crouded  to  be  enrolled 
under  the  ftandard  of  Cortez,  he  began  to  alter 
his  mind  *,  and,  tho’  he  had  attended  that  General 
to  the  fea-fide,  when  he  embarked,  with  all  the 
marks  of  refpedt  and  affedlion  (on  the  18  th  of  No¬ 
vember  1518)  the  fleet  was  no  fooner  failed,  but 
he  repented  himfelf,  and  fent  orders  to  the  Havanna, 
where  they  were  to  touch  and  take  in  provifions 
and  a  farther  reinforcement  of  troops,  that  the  fleet 
ftiould  not  proceed  in  the  voyage  ’till  farther  orders ; 

C'^'^tez  fhould  return  to  him  to  St.  Jago. 
th^cV  ^  Governor’s  orders  were  not  obey’d  ;  The 
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foldiers  were  fo  tranfported  with  the  expedlatlon  of  C  H  A  P. 
acquiring  mountains  of  gold,  and  had  fuch  an  opi- 
nion  of  the  valour  and  condudl  of  their  General, 
that  they  would  not  confent  to  the  changing  of  him, 
or  to  the  delay  of  the  enterprize,  left  their  hopes 
ftiould  be  defeated  •,  but  agreed  immediately  to  fet  But  pro- 
fail,  contrary  to  the  pofitive  orders  of  their  Gover- 
nor  Diego  Velasquez.  The  General  and  bi^  prize  not- 
Officers,  ’tis  faid,  urged,  in  their  juftification,  that  withftand- 
they  had,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Governor,  ing- 
laid  out  their  whole  eftates  in  making  provifion  for 
this  expedition  ;  and  that  if  it  ftiould  be  now  laid 
afide,  or  others  employ’d  in  it,  they  ftiould  in¬ 
fallibly  be  ruined  ;  Even  Diego  de  Ordaz, 
and  Joan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  the  Governor’s 
own  relations,  declared  againft  his  injuftice  in  dif- 
appointing  them,  after  they  had  embarked  all  their 
friends  and  fortunes,  by  his  command,  in  the  en¬ 
terprize.  It  being  agreed  by  all  of  them  therefore 
to  proceed  in  the  defign  forthwith,  Cortez,  with 
a  fleet  of  ten  ftiips,  and  between  five  and  fix 
hundred  foldiers,  fet  fail  from  the  Havanna  the 
loth  of  February,  1518-19,  and  arrived  at  the 
ifiand  of  Cozumel,  near  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Ju-  He  arrives 
catan  where  his  troops  having  plunder’d  fome  the 
towns  of  the  Indians,  and  even  their  temples,  and 
taken  feveral  prifoners,  Cortez  fhew’d  his  dif- 
pleafure  at  thefe  ravages,  and  order’d  every  thing 
they  had  taken  to  be  reftored,  endeavouring  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  good  correfpondence  with  the  people  of  the 
ifiand.  It  is  related,  that  the  Spaniards  found  in  the 
temples  on  this  ifiand  abundance  of  rich  jewels,  that 
were  employ’d  in  adorning  the  images  of  their  gods ; 
and  fome  inftruments  for  facrifice,  made  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gold  and  copper  :  But  as  it  appeared  after¬ 
wards,  that  all  the  knives  and  edg’d-tools  of  the 
Mexicans  were  made  of  flint,  we  cannot  give  en¬ 
tire  credit  to  this  part  of  the  relation. 

Cortez,  muftering  his  forces  in  the  ifland  of  -phe  num- 
Cozumel,  found  them  to  confift  of  five  hundred  ber  of  his 
and  eight  Foot-foldiers,  fixteen  Horfe,  and  one  forces, 
hundred  and  nine  Seamen  and  Mechanics  ;  befides 
his  two  Chaplains,  John  Diaz  the  Licentiate,  and 
Father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  the  expedition.  The  writers  of 
this  hiftory  tell  us,  that  the  General  made  a 
fpeech  to  his  forces  at  this  mufter  ;  wherein  he  faid, 

“  When  he  confidered  the  good  fortune  that  had  Hisfpeech 
“  brought  them  to  this  ifland,  the  obftacles  they  to  them. 
“  had  furmounted,  and  the  difficulties  that  oppofed 
“  the  enterprize  ;  he  acknowledged  the  hand  of 
“  God  in  the  work  they  had  undertaken,  and  pro- 
“  mifed  himfelf  fuccefs  from  beginnings  fo  remark- 
“  ably  favoured  by  Divine  providence,  in  their  zeal 
“  for  the  fervice  of  God  and  their  King  :  That 
“  he  fhould  not  leflen  the  danger  of  the  undertak- 
“  ing  -,  they  muft  expedt  bloody  engagements,  a 
“  multitude  of  enemies,  and  incredible  fatigues  ; 

“  and  they  muft  proportion  their  refolution  to  the 
“  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  enterprize  :  That 
“  they  were  but  few  in  number,  but  union  added 
“  ftrength  to  armies,  and  in  a  manner  multiplied 
“  their  forces  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  all  of  one 
“  mind,  and  refolve,  as  one  hand,  to  execute  the 
“  commands  of  their  Leaders  :  As  for  his  part,  he 
“  ftiould  be  ready  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  meaneft 
“  foldier,  and  would  lead  them,  by  his  example, 

“  to  the  execution  of  his  orders  ;  afluring  them, 

“  that  he  found  in  himfelf  a  fpirit  fufficient  to  un- 
“  dertake  the  conqueft  of  the  world  -,  and  that  this 
“  hope  infpired  him  with  an  extraordinary  impulfe, 

“  the  moft  promifing  of  all  prefages.”  Which 
fpeech  was  received  with  the  loud  acclamations  of 
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his  troops,  who  defired  he  would  immediately  lead 
them  on  to  atlion,  and  make  an  experiment  of 
their  affeiflion  and  zeal  for  the  glorious  caufe  they 
were  engaged  in. 

While  Cortez  remained  in  the  idand  of  Co¬ 
zumel,  he  was  inform’d,  by  the  principal  Cacique, 
or  Prince  of  the  country,  that  there  were  fome  men 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Jucatan  who  had 
been  prifoners  there  feveral  years,  and  much  refem- 
bled  the  Spaniards  he  had  with  him  :  Whereupon 
Cortez  defined  the  Cacique  to  fend  fome  of  his 
people  with  a  letter  to  thole  prifoners,  and  a  pre- 
fent  to  the  Prince  in  whole  power  they  were,  for 
their  ranfom  ;  which  was  done,  and  the  Indians  re¬ 
turned  to  Cozumel,  bringing  with  them  Jeronimo 
DE  Aguilar,  a  native  of  Spain,  in  Deacon’s  or¬ 
ders.  This  Ecclefiallic  related,  that  he  had  been 
near  eight  years  in  Jucatan,  whither  he  efcaped  in 
a  boat  with  feveral  more,  after  they  had  been  fhip- 
wreck’d  in  their  palTage  from  Darien  to  Hifpaniola  ; 
That  it  v/as  his  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
certain  Cacique,  who  ufed  him  hardly  for  fome 
time  ',  but  afterwards  advanced  him  to  one  of  the 
belt  polls  in  his  army  ;  and,  by  his  skill  in  military 
affairs,  the  Cacique  gained  feveral  vidlories  over  his 
enemies  ;  which  had  given  Jeronimo  a  great  re¬ 
putation  in  Jucatan  ;  infomuch,  that  when  the 
prefent  came  for  his  ranfom,  the  Cacique,  in  whofe 
fervice  he  was,  very  readily  difmifs’d  him.  He 
added,  that  the  Indians,  he  believed,  had  facrificed 
the  reft  of  his  company  to  their  gods  ;  for  he  did 
not  know  that  any  of  them  were  living  at  that  time, 
except  Gonzalo  Guerrero,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  the  General’s  letter,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  bring  him  with  him  ;  but  Gonzalo  had 
married  a  rich  Indian  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three 
or  four  children,  and  chofe  to  remain  with  them 
in  Jucatan,  rather  than  leave  them  :  Which,  if 
true,  is  a  fufficient  confutation  of  thofe  writers, 
who  relate,  that  the  Indians  facrificed  the  reft  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  fhipwreck’d  on  the  coaft  of 
Jucatan,  to  their  gods ;  For  can  it  be  believ’d,  that 
the  only  remaining  Spaniard,  if  this  had  been  true, 
would  have  chofen  to  remain  in  fo  barbarous  a 
country?  Or  that  both  he  and  Jerom  de  Aguilar 
fhould  meet  with  fuch  good  ufage  there  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  hiftory  :  This  Spaniard 
Jerom  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  Cortez  in  this 
expedition  ;  for,  having  refided  fo  long  in  the 
country,  he  was  perfebtly  acquainted  with  their 
llrength,  their  way  of  making  war,  and  with  their 
language  •,  which  enabled  Cortez  to  make  fuch 
enquiries  as  were  necelfary  to  the  profecution  of  the 
conqueft  when. he  arrived  at  the  continent.  He 
had  two  or  three  flaves  alfo  prefented  to  him  by  the 
Cacique  of  Cozumel,  whom  he  order’d  to  be 
inftrudled  in  the  Spanifli  tongue.  Before  he  left  the 
ifland,  he  exprefs’d  his  zeal  againft  the  idolatry  of 
the  natives,  by  breaking  down  their  idols  ;  which 
does  not  fecm  very  complaifant,  after  the  hofpitable 
reception  he  met  with  from  the  ifianders,  efpecially 
when  the  Mexican  Priefts  protefted  and  exclaimed 
againft  the  outrage,  as  the  greateft  that  could  be 
done  to  their  people  :  And,  after  all,  Cort  e  z  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  no  averfion  to  images  in  general ; 
for  the  hiftory  relates,  he  eredled  a  temple  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  which  he  left  her  image  and 
a  crofs,  and  required  the  natives  of  Cozumel  to 
adore  them  :  So  that  this  great  Conqueror  and  Re¬ 
former  only  required  they  fhould  exchange  theiridols 
for  thofe  of  his  own  country.  But  to  proceed  : 

The  forces  being  reimbarked,  Cortez  took 
leave  of  the  ifland  of  Cozumel  on  the  4th  of  March, 


1518-19  ;  and,  having  doubled  Cape  Catoch,  the  ^ 
moft  eafterly  promontory  of  Jucatan,  continued  his 
voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  I'obafco  (or  Gri¬ 
jalva)  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  ;  where  he  found 
the  Indians  in  great  numbers  on  the  fhore,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  oppofe  his  defcent :  Whereupon  he  fent  Je¬ 
rom  DE  Aguilar  to  them  in  a  boat,  with  a  flag  of 
truce  ;  acquainting  them,  that  he  was  come  to  con¬ 
firm  the  peace  made  with  them  the  year  before  by 
Grijalva;  and  that  If  they  refufed  him  a  peaceable 
entrance  into  their  country,  he  fhould  land  by  force : 

And,  when  they  ftill  perfifted  to  oppofe  his  defcent, 
he  fired  upon  them  with  his  artillery  and  fmall  arms  : 
Whereupon  they  turn’d  their  backs,  and  fled;  fome 
of  them  to  the  woods,  and  others  to  the  town  of 
Tobafco.  After  which,  he  landed  his  men  without  Cortez 
oppofition ;  but,  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  fome 
woods  and  defiles,  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  and  gains 
conceal’d  themfelves  therein,  furprized  and  wound-  a  vidtory 
ed  fome  of  the  Spaniards  with  their  arrows ;  and 
Cortez,  continuing  his  march  ’till  he  came  to  the  “ 
town  of  Tobafco,  found  it  fortified  with  a  kind  of 
wooden  wall,  formed  with  the  bodies  of  trees  fixed 
like  palifadoes,  through  the  intervals  whereof  they 
fliot  their  darts  and  arrows  :  But  his  men  no  fooner  He  takes 
came  up  to  the  works,  and  fired  their  muskets  thro’ 
the  palfifadoes,  than  the  enemy  retired  to  a  large 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  they  made 
fome  fliew  of  defending  themfelves  ;  but,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they  retired  from  thence 
alfo,  and  fled  to  their  friends  in  the  woods.  And  in 
all  thefe  encounters,  which  tlie  Spaniards  reprefent 
as  very  bloody  and  obftinate,  there  were  only  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  of  them  wounded,  and  no  more  than 
two  of  thefe  died  of  their  wounds.  I  don’t  doubt 
that  part  of  the  relation,  which  informs  us  that  great 
numbers  of  the  natives  were  killed  ;  for  it  feems  to 
have  been  a  maxim  with  Cortez  to  render  hrm- 
felf  as  terrible  to  the  Mexicans  as  poflible,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  conqueft  of  their  country  :  But  it 
cannot  be  fuppofcd  that  the  Spaniards  met  with  any 
great  oppofition,  when  in  a  battle,  wherein  they  en¬ 
gaged  many  thoufands,  and  ftormed  the  capital  city 
of  the  province,  only  two  of  their  men  were  killed  ; 
and  indeed  the  fire-arms  of  the  Chriftians  were  fo 
very  terrible  to  the  Indians,  who  had  never  feen  any 
thing  of  that  kind  ’till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  could  very  feldom  be  brought  to  make  a 
ft  and  within  the  reach  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  hiftory  :  My  author,  Don  Heobtains 
Antonio  de  Solis,  relates,  that  the  day  after  the 
taking  of  Tobafco,  the  Mexicans  aflTembled  an  ar- 
my  of  forty  thoufand  men,  with  which  they  attack’d 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  that  the  battle  feem’d  doubtful, 

’till  Cortez  fallied  out  of  a  wood,  and  charged 
them  in  flank  with  his  horfe  ;  by  which  he  obtained 
another  complete  vidtory.  The  Indians  are  repre¬ 
fen  ted  in  this  battle  as  a  very  formidable  enemy,  and 
to  have  attack’d  the  Spaniards  with  that  bravery, 
that  they  were  fcarce  able  with  their  fire-arms  to  re- 
pulfe  them  :  And  this  is  related  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  to  magnify  the  courage  and  condudl  of  Cor¬ 
tez  and  the  Chriftians.  They  relate  alfo,  that 
St.  James  the  Apoftle  apjieared  in  the  battle,  on  a 
white  Horfe,  and  fought  for  the  Spaniards  ;  infinua- 
ting,  that  nothing  lefa  than  a  miracle  could  have  gi¬ 
ven  them  the  vidtory  over  the  Indians  ;  Whereas 
evciy  one  knows,  and  the  Spanifli  writers  themfelves 
confefs  in  other  places,  that  the  Indians  durft  never 
ftand  a  regular  body  of  Europeans ;  but  were  in  the 
titmoft  confternaticn  when  they  were  attack’d  with 
fire-arms  or  horfe,  and  efpecially  wlien  the  artillery 
thunder’d  upon  them,  believing  that  the  people  they 
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C  H  A  P.  engaged  were  rather  gods  than  men  ;  and  confe- 
quently  there  was  very  little  occafion  for  a  miracle, 
or  indeed  for  much  military  skill  or  courage,  to  de¬ 
feat  an  enemy,  when  they  had  fuch  advantages  on 
their  fide.  Even  at  this  day,  now  fire-arms  are  fo 
well  known,  and  ufed  by  every  nation  almoif,  I 
don’t  doubt  but  a  thoufand  veteran  foldiers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  attended  by  a  train  of  artillery,  would  defeat 
an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men  either  in  the 
Eaft  or  Weft-Indies  ;  the  writer  of  thefe  ftieets  ha¬ 
ving  feerl  three  hundred  Europeans  rout  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  Indians,  intrench’d  up  to  the  teeth,  who  wanted 
neither  horfe,  artillery  or  fmall-arms  to  defend  them- 
felves,  and  had  the  courage  to  ftand  ’till  they  came 
to  pufti  of  pikevand  bayonet.  What  then  might  we 
fuppofe  a  body  of  veteran  foldiers  capable  ol  effedt- 
ing  againft  a  naked  people,  that  had  never  feen  a 
horfe,  or  heard  of  gun-powder  or  artillery,  ’till  they 
faw  their  forces  flaughter’d  and  tumbled  upon  heaps 
by  thofe  murdering  pieces,  a  mile  almoft  before 
they  approach’d  them?  Thefuccefs  of  Cortez  and 
his  Spaniards  therefore  is  not  to  be  wonder’d  at ;  it 
was  no  more  than  might  reafonably  be  expefted,  all 
circumftances  confider’d. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  de  Solis  relates,  that 
the  Cacique  or  Prince  of  Tobafco  fent  a  folemn  em- 
baffy  to  Cortez,  to  implore  peace,  attended  with 
a  prefent  of  fuch  fruits  and  provifions  as  his  country 
afforded,  together  with  jewels,  plumes,  and  painted 
cotton  linnen,  and  whatever  he  thought  moft  accep¬ 
table  to  the  conquerors :  That  the  Ambaffadors  ap¬ 
proach’d  Cortez  as  they  ufed  to  do  their  gods, 
with  golden  pans  or  confers,  in  which  they  burnt 
aromatic  gums,  and  other  incenfe :  That  the  Ca¬ 
cique  afterwards  came  in  perfon,  and  made  his  fub- 
miftion,  bringing  with  him  twenty  beautiful  Indian 
virgins,  which  he  made  Cortez  a  prefent  off: 
And  one  of  thefe,  whom  the  General  afterwards 
caufed  to  be  baptized  by  the  name  of  Donna  Ma¬ 
rina,  ferved  him,  it  feems,  during  the  whole  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  the  double  capacity  of  concubine  and 
interpreter  •,  for  fhe  was  a  native  of  Mexico,  a  fe¬ 
male  of  ready  wit,  and  underftood  the  cuftoms  of 
the  country  and  the  language  perfedlly  well  •,  and 
indeed  to  her  merit  and  addrefs  the  Spaniards  afcribe 
the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  in  a  great  meafure.  The 
hiftorian,  however,  takes  an  opportunity,  in  this 
place,  to  admire  the  virtue  and  piety  of  his  hero, 
Cortez  following  in  this  the  precedent  let  him  by 
the  antients.  But  to  proceed:  When  the  Cacique 
of  Tobafco  came  to  make  his  fubmiffion,  Cortez 
let  him  know,  that  became  from  a  powerful  Prince  •, 
and  that  his  principal  view  was  to  make  them  all 
happy  in  this  world  and  the  next,  by  making  them 
the  fubjefts  of  the  fame  Sovereign,  and  converting 
them  to  the  true  religion.  To  which  the  frighted 
Cacique  anfwered,  as  the  Spaniards  tell  us,  that  he 
and  his  people  Ihould  think  themfelves  happy  in  obey¬ 
ing  a  King,  whofe  power  and  greatnefs  appeared 
with  fuch  advantage  in  the  valour  of  his  fubjedls : 
But  as  to  the  point  of  religion,  ’tis  faid,  they  gave 
little  hopes  of  their  converfion.  Cortez,  being 
about  to  advance  ftill  farther  with  his  fleet  on  the 
Mexican  coaft,  was  under  the  greateft  concern,  we 
are  told,  that  he  m*uft  leave  that  people  before  he 
liad  fully  inftrudted  them  in  the  Catholick  religion  ; 
and  on  Palm-Sunday,  the  day  he  had  appointed  to 
embark  his  troops,  he  firft  caufed  an  altar  to  be  e- 
redled  in  the  open  field  where  he  celebrated  high 
niafs  in  the  prefence  of  the  Indians,  and  all  his  troops 
march’d  in  dieir  ranks  to  the  altar,  with  boughs  or 
palms  in  their  hands,  to  celebrate  that  feftival :  The 
procefllon  feeming  to  excite  in  the  natives  the  utmoft 


awe  and  reverence-,  Infomuch,  that  fome  of  therri,  CHAP, 
’tis  faid,  cried  out,  “  This  muft  be  a  great  God 
“  that  fuch  brave  men  adore.” 

Cortez,  having  concluded  a  peace  with  the  na-  Cortez 
tives  of  Tobafco,  or  rather  compelled  them  to  ac-^^tinrks 
knowledge  the  King  of  Spain  for  their  Sovereign, 
embarked  his  forces^  and  failed  to  the  weftward  ’till  ^ 
he  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  John  de  Ulva.  When  He  arrives 
the  Spaniards  were  coming  into  this  port,  two  pe- 
riaguaes,  or  large  canoes,  full  of  Indians,  came 
into  the  fleet,  and  addrefled  themfelves  to  the  Ge-  uiva. 
neral  in  a  fubmiflive  manner  ;  but  were  not  under¬ 
ftood  by  his  interpreter ;  which  the  celebrated  Don¬ 
na  Marina,  the  General’s  concubine,  obfervihg, 
offer’d  to  become  interpreter  between  the  Chriftians 
and  her  country-men  the  Mexicans.  And  here  the  Some  ac~ 
Spanifli  writers  entertain  us  with  the  charadler  and  ^ 
family  of  this  Indian  damfel  •,  who,  being  miftrefs  Marina, 
to  their  hero  Cortez,  and  fo  inftrumerttal  in  the  concubine 
following  Conqueft,  we  muft  not  wonder  that  they 
derive  her  pedigree  from  aticeftors  of  quality  and  di- 
ftindfion.  They  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  fire 
was  flave  to  the  Prince  of  Tobafco,  who  pre- 
fented  her,  with  feveral  more,  to  Cortez;  but 
then  they  tell  us,  this  happened  by  accident ;  fhe 
was  really  the  daughter  of  a  Cacique,  or  Mexican 
Prince,  tho’  fhe  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  cap¬ 
tive  in  the  wars,  and  made  a  flave  :  That  fhe  had 
a  ready  wit,  and  feveral  natural  endowments,  which 
well  agreed  with  the  nobility  of  her  birth:  That 
Cortez  took  her  to  his  bed  for  political  reafons 
and  had  a  fon  by  her,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own 
name,  making  him  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  nobility  of  his  mother’s  birth.  But 
to  return  to  the  hiftory:  Donna  Marina  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  Interpreter,  the  General  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Mexicans,  that  their  Emperor  Mon- 
TEZUMA  had  fent  two  of  his  Minifters,  viz.  Pil- 
POflTOE,  Governor  of  that  province,  and  Tentile, 
one  of  his  Generals,  to  know  with  what  intention 
the  Spaniards  vifited  his  dominions,  and  to  offer 
them  fuch  provifions  and  accommodations  as  his 
country  afforded.  To  which  the  General  anfwer’d, 
that  he  came  as  a  friend,  and  to  treat  of  matters  of 
great  importance-,  defiring  a  conference  with  the 
officers  Montezuma  had  fent  to  receive  his  pro- 
pofals :  And,  landing  with  his  troops  on  Good-Fri-  He  lan&s 
day,  he  laid  out  a  Camp  6n  an  advantageous  fitua-  and  Sorti¬ 
tion,  fortifying  it  with  trenches  and  redoubts,  and 
planting  his  artillery  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  com- 
mand  the  country  round  him  -,  being  aflifted  in  this 
work,  and  in  eredbng  huts  and  tents  to  preferVe  his 
foldiers  from  the  weather,  by  great  numbers  of 
Mexicans  that  the  Governor  of  the  province  fent  to 
affift  him:  For  the  hiftorian  obferves,  that  the 
Mexicans,  having  heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  at  Tobafco,  made  a  virtue  of  neceffity,  and 
thought  it  prudence  to  make  friends  with  a  people 
they  durft  not  oppofe.  Nor  does  de  Solis  forget; 
in  this  place,  to  obferve  again  the  great  veneration 
his  hero  had  for  religion  -,  telling  us,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  eredted  a  chapel,  fetting  the  image  of  the 
bleffed  Virgin  on  the  altar,  and  a  great  crofs  at  the 
entrance,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  approaching  fe¬ 
ftival  of  Eafter ;  for  “  Religion  (fays  he)  was  al- 
“  ways  his  principal  care.” 

On  Eafter-day  1519,  Montezuma’s  Am-Anem- 
baffadors  came  to  the  camp  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  Cortez,  who 
received  them  in  great  ftate:  But,  before  he  would 
enter  upon  any  bufinefs,  the  hiftorian  relates,  he 
went  to  chapel,  and  heard  divine  fervice;  being 
attended  thither  by  the  Ambafladors,  and  a  croud 
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oF  Mexicans,  who  appeared  extremely  delighted 
with  their  pompous  ceremonies. 

Being  returned  to  the  General’s  tent,  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  Ambaffadors  at  dinner  in  a  very  fplendid 
manner :  After  which,  he  informed  them,  that  he 
was  come  from  Don  Carlos  of  Auftria,  the  great 
Monarch  of  the  eaft,  to  propofe  matters  of  great 
importance  to  their  Emperqr  Montezuma,  and 
his  fubjedts  j  but  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  he 
fliould  deliver  his  meffage  perfonally  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  according  to  the  ufage  of  all  nations ;  and  ho¬ 
ped  he  fhould  be  received  with  the  refpedt  due  to  his 
charadfer. 

To  this  the  Mexican  Miniftei-s  anfwered,  that 
they  had  orders  from  their  Sovereign,  the  great 
Montezuma,  hofpitably  to  receive  and  entertain 
all  ftrangers  that  arrived  on  their  coafts,  and  had 
brought  him  a  prefent  of  fuch  things  as  their  country 
afforded,  confifting  of  fine  painted  cotton  linen, 
beautiful  feathers,  and  plates  of  wrought  gold, 
which  their  fervants  were  ordered  to  bring  in,  and 
place  in  the  General’s  view:  But  they  gave  him  to 
underftand,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  Emperor 
never  admitted  foreigners  to  his  prefence ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  muft  not  think  of  approaching  his  court, 
Cortez  replied,  that  never  any  Ambaffadors 
were  refufed  an  audience,  unlefs  it  v/ere  with  a  de- 
fign  to  affront  the  Prince  they  came  from ;  and  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  leave  the  country  ’till  he. 
had  delivered  the  contents  of  his  embaffy  to  their 
Emperor  himfelf.  Whereupon  the  Mexican  Mi- 
nifters  defired,  that  he  would,  however,  remain  in 
his  camp  ’till  they  had  acquainted  their  Emperor 
with  the  propofal,  and  received  his  commands ;  and 
they  would,  in  the  mean  time,  fupply  his  people 
with  provifions,  and  every  thing  they  wanted. 

During  this  conference,  the  Spaniards  obferved 
fome  of  the  Mexicans  were  very  bufy  in  drawing, 
upon  cotton  cloth,  the  pidtures  of  the  principal  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  whatever  they  thought  remarkable,  as 
their  fhips,  arms,  artillery,  and  horfes ;  which  were 
defigned,  they  underftood,  to  be  fent  to  Monte¬ 
zuma,  to  acquaint  him  what  kind  of  people,  and 
of  what  force  the  Spaniards  were.  Of  which  Cor¬ 
tez  being  inform’d,  defired  they  would  not  finifli 
their  piece  ’till  he  had  given  them  a  tafte  of  his  mi¬ 
litary  operations :  Whereupon  he  ordered  his  forces 
to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  exhibit  a 
mock  engagement :  He  ordered  alfo  his  horfc  to 
mount,  and  fhew  their  adtivity  and  horfemanfhip  in 
charging,  wheeling,  and  retiring,  as  in  a  battle: 
Then  the  fmall  arms  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  artillery.  At  which  the  Mexicans 
were  aftonifhed  •,  fome  of  them  adfually  fled,  and 
others  fell  down  with  the  fright,  apprehending  they 
fhould  be  deftroyed  by  this  artificial  thunder  ;  but, 
being  a  little  recovered  from  their  confternation,  by  a 
ceffation  of  the  fire,  they  made  feveral  additions  to 
the  pieces  they  were  painting  ;  wherein  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  reprefent  the  amazing  fcene  they  had  been 
witneffes  off:  And,  having  finifh’d  it,  the  Ambaf¬ 
fadors  carried  the  pidture,  with  a  prefent  Cortez 
had  provided  for  the  Emperor,  to  the  Court  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  They  returned  to  Cortez  again  feven  days 
after,  and  brought  anodier  magnificent  prefent  from 
Montezuma  for  the  General ;  which,  they  faid, 
their  Emperor  had  fent  as  a  teftimony  of  his  refpedt 
for  the  King  he  came  from  but  could  not  admit  of 
the  Spaniards  reforting  to  his  Court. 

To  which  Cortez  anfwered,  he  durfl’not  re¬ 
turn  to  his  Prince  ’till  he  had  delivered  the  meflhge 
he  was  fent  upon  to  the  Emperor  Montezuma 
giving  tnem  to  underftand,  that  he  was  determined 


to  profecute  his  journey  to  Mexico  at  all  hazards.  ^  H  AP. 

Here  the  hiftorian  takes  an  opportunity  of  giving 
us  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Mexican  Empire 
at  that  time,  and  of  the  charadler  of  Montezu¬ 
ma.  He  fays,  that  the  empire  was  in  the  moft  The  Hate 
flourifhing  condition  it  had  ever  been  in :  That 
Montezuma  was  then  pofleffed  of  almoft  all  the  Spaniards 
habitable  parts  of  North  America,  his  dominions  arrived 
extending  above  500  leagues  in  length,  and  lying 
upon  the  North  and  Soutli-feas:  That  Monte¬ 
zuma  was  the  eleventh  Emperor,  and  the  fecond 
of  that  name,  eledled  to  the  throne  in  conflderation 
of  his  great  merit,  particularly  on  account  of  his 
courage  and  military  virtues  ;  and  tho’  he  affeded 
to  appear  extremely  modeft  and  affable  before  he 
arrived  at  the  imperial  dignity,  he  was  no  fooner  in- 
vefted  with  it,  but  he  became  intolerably  proud  and 
infolent,  and  would  be  ferved  in  his  Court  only  by 
his  vaffal  Princes  and  Nobility,  and  was  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  and  oppreflion  which  render’d  him 
generally  hated  by  his  fubjecls,  and  occafioned  in- 
lurreblions  in  feveral  parts  of  the  empire.  He  had 
reign’d  fourteen  years  when  Cortez  arrived  there  ; 
the  laft  of  which,  they  tell  us,  was  full  of  prefages  Prodigies 
and  wonderful  portents,  which  flaew’d  that  the  de-  prefa- 
ftruflion  of  that  empire  was  approaching;  That, 
when  Grijalva  and  the  Spaniards  were  upon  the  Mexican 
Mexican  coaft  the  year  before,  a  comet  appeared  for  empire, 
feveral  nights,  of  a  pyramidal  form  •,  and  another 
was  feen  at  noon  day,  refembling  a  fiery  ferpent 
with  three  heads,  which  ran  fwiftly  towards  the 
eaft  ’till  it  vanifhed :  The  lakes  of  Mexico  overflow’d 
in  an  unufual  manner,  carrying  away  both  houfes 
and  people ;  one  of  their  principal  temples  was  burnt 
down  to  the  ground,  without  their  knowing  from 
whence  the  fire  proceeded  i  nor  was  it  poffible  to 
extinguifh  the  flames  :  Horrid  voices  were  heard  in 
the  air,  and  Arrange  oracles  pronounced  by  their 
idols,  intimating  their  fudden  fall;  Monfters  of 
horrible  deformity  were  taken  and  brought  to  Mon- 
tezuma,  particularly  a  fowl  of  a  prodigious  fize 
and  make,  which  had  on  its  head  a  fhining  plate 
like  iooking-glafs,  in  which  the  Emperor  faw  an 
army  of  men  coming  from  the  eaft,  and  making 
terrible  havock  of  his  fubjedts;  That  a  country¬ 
man,  who  had  feen  a  vifion,  came  to  Court,  and 
boldly  told  the  Emperor,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
gods  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  ruin  ;  for  an 
enemy  was  coming  from  the  farther  part  of  the 
world  to  deftroy  both  his  empire  and  religion.  I 
fhall  leave  the  world  to  give  what  credit  they  pleafe 
to  thefe  prodigies  and  portents  ;  and  only  obferve, 
that  there  fcarce  ever  was  a  revolution  in  any  nation, 
but  fome  fuch  intimations  of  it  have  been  pretended. 

The  Spaniards  feem  to  give  fome  countenance  to 
them;  and  affure  us,  that  thefe  prodigies  induced 
the  Emperor  Montezuma  to  deny  Cortez 
and  his  Spaniards  leave  to  approach  Mexico ;  be¬ 
lieving  that  thefe  were  the  people,  from  whom  that 
deftrudlion  was  to  proceed  that  had  been  threaten’d. 

While  Cortez  remained  in  his  camp,  he  or¬ 
der’d  his  fleet  to  fail  along  the  Mexican  coaft,  and 
fent  out  parties  by  land  to  gain  farther  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  ftate  of  the  Mexican  empire  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  received  a  meffage  from  Monte¬ 
zuma,  requiring  him  to  depart  his  dominions,  or 
he  fhould  look  upon  the  Spaniards  as  his  enemies, 
and  treat  them  as  fuch:  Which,  ’tis  faid,  occafion’d 
a  mutiny  among  his  men ;  fome  of  tlrem  reprefent- 
ing,  that  it  was  the  higheft  rafhnefs  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  fb  great  an  empire  with  fo  fmall  a  force  ; 
and  intimating,  that  they  expedted  to  be  facrificed 
to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  their  General. 

2  Where- 
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Whereupon  COrtez  pretended  he  would  return 
to  Cuba,  and  get  a  farther  reinforcement  of  troops-, 
but  finding,  on  this  declaration,  a  majority  of  his 
foldiers  defirous  of  profecuting  immediately  what 
they  had  fo  fortunately  begun,  and  to  be  of  opinion 
they  had  forces  fufficient  to  deal  with  the  Mexicans 
already  he  determined  to  continue  his  march  to¬ 
wards  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  :  In  which  re- 
folution  he  was  confirm’d  by  the  Cacique  ot  Zem¬ 
poala,  a  Prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulva,  who 
offered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards 
againfi:  Montezuma,  complaining  loudly  of  his 
tyranny  and  opprefTions. 

But,  before  Cortez  proceeded  farther  in  this 
grand  enteiprize,  he  thought  it  proper  to  get  his 
authority  eftablifh’d  in  a  better  manner  than  it  was 
at  prefent :  He  reprefented  to  his  foldiers,  that  he 
had  no  other  commifiion  than  that  which  he  recei¬ 
ved  from  Diego  Velasques,  Governor  of 
Cuba,  which  had  been  recalled  and  therefore  pro- 
pofed  their  electing  fome  one  of  their  Officers  to  be 
General  in  this  expedition,  whom  they  would  wil¬ 
lingly  obey  and  fubmit  to  :  For  it  could  not  be  fup- 
poled,  he  fiiould  be  able  to  tranfadt  any  thing  of 
confequence,  fo  long  as  his  title  to  command  them 
was  precarious,  and  every  one  was  at  liberty  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  obey  his  orders  or  not.  He  refigned 
tlie  commilTion  therefore  he  had  received  Irom 
Diego  Velasquez,  and  delivered  up  his  Gene¬ 
ral’s  ffiaff,  defiring  they  would  proceed  to  an  elec¬ 
tion,  and  then  withdrew  :  And,  after  a  very  fhort 
fpace  a  majority  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  made 
choice  of  Cortez  to  be  their  general  again  ;  fome 
few  of  the  relations  of  Diego  Velasquez  only 
protefting  againft  it,  and  thefe  he  obliged  to  fubnriit 
to  the  fuffrages  of  the  reft. 

I'he  General  being  thus  eftabliffi’d  in  his  com¬ 
mand,  began  his  march  to  the  city  of  Zempoala, 
the  capital  of  his  new  ally  ;  where,  arriving  in  two 
or  three  days,  he  was  received  by  the  Cacique  with 
the  greateft  marks  of  efteem  and  afficdlion  :  Fie  in¬ 
formed  Cortez,  that  all  the  Caciques  on  that  fide 
the  country  were  in  a  manner  enflaved  by  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  and  fo  opprefs’d  by  his  tyranny,  that 
they  were  ready  to  throw  off  their  fubjedlion  to  that 
Prince,  and  would  infallibly  join  the  Spaniards  as 
foon  as  they  durft  declare  themfelves  ;  And  the  Ca¬ 
cique  order’d  the  Spaniards  to  be  quarter’d  in  the  beft 
part  of  the  (fity  of  Zempoala,  fupplying  them  with 
plenty  of  provifions. 

The  General  continuing  his  march  the  next  day 
for  the  town  of  Quibifian,  fituated  on  the  coaft 
where  he  had  ordered  his  fleet  to  meet  him,  the 
Cacique  of  Zempoala  commanded  four  hundred  In¬ 
dians  to  carry  his  baggage,  and  affiift  in  drawing 
the  artillery  for  there  w'ere  neither  beafts  of  bur¬ 
den  or  draught  to  be  found  in  the  country  j  every 
thing  was  done  by  the  ftrength  of  men. 

When  the  army  arrived  at  Quibifian,  they  found 
the  towm  deferted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  fled 
’  in  the  utmoft  confternation  but  the  General  fend¬ 
ing  f  me  of  their  countrymen  after  them,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  them  that  he  intended  them  no  hurt,  they 
foon  returned  to  their  dwellings  :  And,  while  Cor¬ 
tez  remained  in  this  town,  above  thirty  Caciques 
of  the  mountains  came  and  defired  his  alliance,  of¬ 
fering  to  reinforce  his  troops  with  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  if  he  would  take  them  under  his  pro- 
teftion,  and  afiift  them  in  throwing  off  that  yoke 
whjch  Montezuma  would  impofe  upon  them. 
This  Cortez  readily  confented  to  ;  and,  as  the 
Indians  feemed  to  believe  the  Spaniards  invincible, 
V  O  L.  III. 
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and  to  be  rather  gods  thah  men,  Cortez  w’as  ^  H  A 
not  backward  to  encourage  the  notion,  looking  upon 
it  as  a  very  likely  means  to  facilitate  the  redudtion 
ot  that  empire  of  which  he  feemed  to  have  fuch 
an  affurance  at  this  time,  that  he  took  upon  him 
to  decide  the  differences  of  the  Caciques,  or  Indian 
Princes,  as  their  Sovereign  ;  and  even  ventured  to 
demoliffi  the  temples  and  images  of  the  Zempoalans,  Cortez  de- 
who  facrificed  fome  of  their  phfoners  tellino-  them 
that  the  God  of  tlie  Chriftians  abominated  luch  fa- 
crifices :  Which  feems  to  have  been  a  very  bold  aiid  Zempo- 
impolitic  ftep,  if  he  had  not  thought  himfelf  able  ala. 
to  fubdue  the  Mexicans  by  pure  force  ;  and  was  no 
doubt  afterwards  remember’d  to  his  diladvantage. 

Nor  w'as  he  content  with  this  ;  but  he  converted  Convert? 
one  of  their  temples  into  a  Chriftian  church,  and 
eredled  an  altar  in  it,  on  which  he  placed  an  image 
of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  celebrated  mafs  with 
great  folemnity  :  And  tho’  the  Indians  did  not  feem 
inclinable  to  renounce  their  own  fuperftition,  yet 
the  Catholick  hiftorian  informs  us,  they  were  hot , 
averfe  to  the  admitting  the  image  of  the  Virgiri 
Mary  into  the  number  of  their  idols ;  arid  even 
defired  ffie  would  be  their  advocate,  that  the  God  of 
the  Chriftians  might  proteft  them  j  of  whofe  power 
they  feem’d  extremely  fenfible. 

After  this  execution  on  the  Mexican  idols  at  New  ad-- 
Zempoala,  Cortez  returned  to  Quibifian,  to  venturers 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  his 
fleet  lay  at  anchor,  and  found  a  veffel  juft  arrived 
there  from  Cuba,  with  a  fmall  reinforcement  of  ten 
foldiers  and  two  horfes  -,  for  fuch  was  the  opinion 
the  Spaniards  had  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize 
againft  Mexico,  that  they  went  by  ftealth  after 
Cortez  in  fmall  parties,  and  were  ready  to  run 
all  hazards  to  join  him,  hoping  to  ffiare  the  wealth 
of  the  continent  with  that  Captain.  By  thefe  the 
General  underftood,  that  Diego  Velasquez, 
Governor  of  Cuba,  continued  to  threaten  him 
and  had  fent  to  the  Court  of  Spain  to  obtain  the 
King’s  commifiion  (for  he  had  only  a.  commifiion 
from  Don  Diego  Columbus  before^  to  be  Vice¬ 
roy  of  that  ifland,  and  Captain-General  on  the 
continent,  in  order  to  defeat  the  ambitious  projedls 
of  Cortez,  and  that  he  might  reap  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  the  conqueft  the  Spaniards  were  about 
to  make  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  Cortez  drew  up  a  let-  Cortez 
ter  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  his  prin- 
cipal  Officers  -,  giving  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  commif-  * 
their  expedition,  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  fion. 
country,  the  town  they  had  fortified,  and  the  feve- 
ral  Princes  and  provinces  that  had  already  revolted 
from  their  Emperor,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Spaniards  :  They  were  diredted  alfo  to 
complain  of  the  injuftice  of  Velasquez,  by 
whofe  encouragement  they  had  embarked  all  their 
fortunes  in  the  enterprize,  and  yet  endeavoured  to 
defeat  it,  to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  would 
probably  be  fpread  and  propagated  over  this  new 
world,  if  they  were  not  prevented  profecuting  their 
defign  by  the  unreafonable  oppofition  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Cuba. 

This  letter,  with  all  the  gold,  jewels,  and  va¬ 
luable  curiofities  they  had  obtained  by  prefents  from 
Montezuma,  or  by  traffick  with  his  fubjeds, 
were  fent  to  Spain^  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  to  ffiew  of  what  importance  ic 
was  to  fupport  Cortez  and  his  fellow- ad  ventu¬ 
rers.  In  this  difpatch  alfo  was  enclofed  a  petition, 
that  Cortez  might  ftill  continue  to  be  the  General 
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C  H  A  P.  and  Condudtor  of  the  enterprize,  inafmuch  as  he 
had  already  lliewn  himfelf  extremely  well  qualified 
for  fuch  an  undertaking. 

But,  notwithftanding  a  majority  of  the  Soldiers 
appeared  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  Cortez-,  and 
others,  out  of  fear  of  his  power,  confented  to  fign 
thefe  drfpatches  for  Europe  ;  there  was  ftill  a  confi- 
derable  party  in  the  intereft  of  Don  Diego  Ve¬ 
lasquez,  and  amongft  them  fome  of  the  principal 
Officers,  his  near  relations.  John  Diaz,  one  of 
the  Chaplains  of  this  little  army,  alfo  was  found  to 
favour  the  Governor  of  Cuba  *,  and  was  for  tranf- 
adling  every  thing  therefore  in  his  name,  and  by  his 
authority,  who  firft  formed  the  defign  of  invading . 
A  mutiny  Mexico,  and  largely  contributed  to  it.  And  when 
among  the  difaffedted  party  found  they  were  not  able  to 
carry  their  point,  tney  enter  d  into  a  conlpiracy  to 
feize  one  of  the  fhips  and  return  to  Cuba  ;  which 
was  difeover’d  the  night  before  it  was  to  have  been 
executed  ;  and  Cortez,  to  eftablifli  his  authority, 
and  deter  his  people  from  fuch  attempts,  caufed  two 
of  the  confpirators  to  be  put  to  death,  two  more  of 
them  were  whipped,  and  one  of  the  principal  mari¬ 
ners  had  his  foot  cut  off.  The  General  and  Officers 
of  his  party  alfo  agreed  to  fet  fire  to  the  fleet,  after 
they  had  brought  the  tackling,  iron-work  and  planks 
on  fliore,  that  might  be  ufeful  to  them  ;  whereby 
they  render’d  it  impoffible  for  any  of  their  people  to 
defert  them  for  the  future,  and  added  an  hundred 
feamen  to  their  army. 

This  afilion  Antonio  de  Solis  magnifies  to 
the  skies,  comparing  Cort  e  z  to  the  greateft  Cap¬ 
tains  of  antiquity  -,  tho’  there  docs  not  feem  to  be  a- 
ny  thing  more  in  it,  than  this  :  The  General  found 
he  had  very  little  to  apprehend  from  the  Mexic^ans, 
who  were  not  only  extremely  terrified  by  the  fire  of 
his  artillery  and  fmall  arms,  but  fo  divided  amongft 
themfelves,  or  rather  generally  difaffefiled  to  their 
Prince,  that  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  fub- 
duing  the  country,  if  he  was  not  interrupted  by  the 
Governor  of  Cuba  ;  for  the  prevention  whereof  he 
did  indeed  a  very  prudent  thing  in  burning  his  fhips, 
that  Velasquez  might  have  no  intelligenee  of 
his  motions  and  that  his  people,  having  now  no 
polfibility  of  retreating  to  Cuba,  might  join  unani- 
moufly  in  profecuting  the  conqueft,  which  nothing 
but  their  own  divifions  could  defeat.  He  found  he 
w’as  in  more  danger  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Cuba,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  Spaniards, 
tlian  from  the  naked  defe.ncelefs  Indians  and  de- 
ftroy’d  his'fleet,  becaufe  the  keeping  of  it  was  the  on¬ 
ly  tiling  that  could  undo  him,  and  fruftrate  his  am¬ 
bitious  views  :  which,  tho’  it  difeover’d  a  good  fhare 
of  cunning,  yet  I  don’t  fee  any  great  reafon  to  cry 
up  the  courage  of  Co  rt  e  z  upon  this  occafion  -,  for 
he  knew  he  fhouldhave  beenexpofed  to  much  great¬ 
er  hazards  by  having  a  fleet,  than  by  having  none  •, 
and  that  the  deftrudtion  of  it  would  contribute  to  his 
fecurity  more  than  any  ftep  he  could  take. 

Soon  after  the  burning  of  the  fleet,  appear’d  three 
Spanifh  fhips  upon  the  coaft,  that  came  from  Don 
hys  ckim  I*  R  A  Nc  I  SCO  de  G  A  R  A  Y,  Governor  of  J amaica  ; 
toMex-  who  landed  a  Notary,  attended  by  three  witnef- 
ico.  fes,.  that  were  fent  to  declare  and  teftify,  that  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  laid  claim  to  that  part  of  the 
coaft  where  Cortez  was,  and  intended  to  fettle  a 
colony  there ;  requiring  him  to  remove  from  thence  : 
But  Cortez,  inftead  of  complying  with  the  de- 
.  mand,  made  the  Notary,  and  fix  Spaniards  more, 
prifoners ;  and  the  fhip  that  brought  them  thereupon 
fea  again.  After  which,  the  General, 
march  for  having  finifli’d  the  fortifications  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Mexico,  left  in  it  a  garrifon  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  Spanifli 
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foot,  two  troopers  with  their  horfes,  and  a  good  CHAP, 
number  of  confederate  Indians  j  began  his  march  ' 
towards  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  reft  of  his  for- 
ces,  confifting  of  five  hundred  Spanifh  foot,  fifteen 
horfe,  and  fix  field-pieces,  which  were  drawn  by 
the  natives.  He  was  attended  alfo  in  this  march  by 
his  allies  the  neighbouring  Caciques,  and  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  of  Indians  j  and,  having  pafs’d  fome  high 
barren  mountains,  where  he  complains  his  men  fuf- 
fered  a  great  deal  by  the  cold,  the  heavy  rains  they 
met  with,  and  the  want  of  provifions,  they  arrived  /Arrives  at 
at  the  city  of  Zocothlan  ;  the  Cacique  whereof  com-  Zoco-.k- 
manded  a  great  extent  of  the  country,  and  received 
the  Spaniards,  ’tis  faid,  with  a  great  fhew  of  refpeef 
but  did  not  feem  fincere  in  the  friendlhip  he  pro- 
fefs’d  :  And  when  the  General  demanded,  if  he  was 
fubjefil  to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  ?  He  anfwer’d  Adialogi 
with  another  queftion,  viz.  “  Is  there  a  man  up-  between 
“  on  earth,  that  is  not  a  vaflal  and  flave  to  Mon- 
“  TEZUMA  ?”  To  which,  ’tis  faid,  Cortez  as  Cacique. 
haughtily  reply’d.  That  the  Cacique  knew  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  world  for  that  he,  and  the  Spaniards 
with  him,  were  the  fubjefts  of  a  Prince  that  com¬ 
manded  greater  Kings  than  Montezu  m  a  .  Still  the 
Cacique  infifted,  as  the  Spanifli  hiftorians  relate, 
that  Montezuma  was  the  greateft  Prince  in  the 
world  :  That  the  Provinces  he  commanded  were 
innumerable  :  That  he  kept  his  Court  in  a  city  that 
was  impregnable,  founded  in  the  waters,  and  which 
there  was  no  approaching  but  by  caufeys,  fortified 
with  bulwarks  and  draw-bridges  :  That  his  wealth 
and  the  number  of  his  forces  were  inconceivably 
great ;  and,  laftly,  that  he  facrificed  twenty  thou- 
fand  of  his  enemies,  or  of  his  rebellious  fubjedts, 
annually  to  his  gods.  But,  as  the  laft  part  of  this 
pretended  fpeech  was  certainly  falfe  ;  fo  the  firft  part 
of  it  feems  exceeding  jejune  and  vain  ;  and  rather 
refemblcs  the  difputes  of  fchool-boys  contending  for 
the  preference  of  their  refpedlive  fchools,  than  a  con¬ 
ference  between  two  great  Generals.  As  to  the 
falfity  of  the  Mexicans  facrificing  fo  many  thoufands 
every  year  to  their  gods,  we  find  the  Spanifli  Bifliop 
of  Chiapa,  who  refided  in  Mexico  foon  after  this 
conqueft,  declaring,  that  tho’  there  had  been  hu¬ 
man  facrifices  in  that  country,  they  never  facrificed 
fifty  perfons  within  the  fpace  of  a  year  :  And,  if  this 
part  of  the  fpeech  was  falfe,  we  can  have  no  great 
regard  to  the  reft.  Indeed,  I  am  ready  to  aferibe 
this,  and  moft  of  the  fpeeches  we  meet  with  in  this 
hiftory,  to  tlie  invention  of  their  hiftorians,  who  in 
this  imitate  the  pradice  of  fome  of  the  antients 
and,  provided  their  difeourfes  are  juft,  adapted  to 
the  quality  and  circumftances  of  the  perlbns  that 
fpeak,  and  the  fubjed  in  debate,  there  may  be  no 
great  occafion  to  cenfure  them.  But  to  return  to  the 
hiftory  :  Cortez  being  advifed  to  march  through 
the  territories  of  Tlafcala,  an  Indian  republic,  that 
was  ever  at  war  with  Montezuma,  fent  four  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Zempoalans,  his  allies,  as  Ambafia-  embaf- 
dors,  to  offer  them  peace,  and  to  demand  a  paflage 
through  their  country  :  And  here  the  Spanifh  hifto¬ 
rians  have  given  us  another  fpeech,  which,  they  tell 
us,  the  principal  Ambaffador  made  to  that  com¬ 
monwealth,  of  the  following  tenor  : 

“  Noble,  valiant,  and  potent  Tlafcalans,  our  a  fpeech 
‘  Sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Zempoala,  and  the  of  the  Am- 
‘  Caciques  of  the  mountains,  your  friends,  •wifli 
‘  you  health,  a  plentiful  harveft,  and  vidory  over 
‘  your  enemies  j  and,  by  us,  fend  to  acquaint  you, 

‘  that  certain  invincible  men  are  arrived  from  the 
‘  eaft,  who  feem  a  kind  of  gods  :  They  fail  in  pa- 
‘  laces  upon  the  ocean  ;  their  weapons  are  thunder 
‘  and  lightening,  the  peculiar  arms  of  heaven ;  they 
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CH  A  P.  «  profels  chemfelves  fen^’ants  of  a  God  fupcrior  to 
ours,  that  is  ofended  with  tyranny  and  human 
“  facrifices  •,  their  Captain  ftyles  himfelf  the  Ambaf- 
fadpr  of  a  jxiwerful  Prince,  who  fends  him  to  re- 
form  tlie  manjiei-s  of  our  county,  and  deliver  rhe 
“  Mexicans  from  the  oppreffions  of  Monte zu- 
“  MA,  the  great  enemy  of  yours  and  all  the  neigh- 
“  bouring  States  •,  and  only  defires  a  pafiage  through 
“  your  country  to  the  Court  of  that  Monarch  : 
“  Which  the  Ambafladors  advifed  them  to  admit 
“  of;  afluring  them,  that  thefe  foreigners  had  no 
“  other  views  than  the  common  good  of  their 
“  country,  and  made  no  other  ufe  of  the  terrible 
“  arms  they  carried,  but  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
“  mankind.” 

Whether  this  fpeech  ^  genuine  or  no,  is  not  ma¬ 
terial  :  I’he  reafon  of  my  giving  this  abftrad;  of  it 
is,  to  Ihew  the  glorious  pretenfions  of  the  Spaniards 
to  gain  over  the  Indian  natives  to  their  party  ;  tho’, 
after  they  werefubdued  by  theaffiftanceof  their  own 
arms,  the  conduft  of  the  Spaniards  appear’d  the  ve¬ 
ry  reverfe  of  their  declarations. 

Debates  in  This  pacific  propofal,  the  fame  hiflorians  relate, 
the  fenate  being  debated  in  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala,  one  of  the 
graved:  of  them,  by  name  Magiscatzin,  ob- 
a  on  us  jQj^g  declared  by 

theii*  Priefts,  and  was  generally  believed  by  their 
people,  that  an  invincible  race  of  men  fliould  one 
day  come  from  the  eaft,  who  fhould  have  power 
over  the  elements,  be  able  to  live  upon  the  ocean, 
and  with  fire  and  air  fubdue  the  earth  :  Men  of  a 
celeftial  race  ;  fo  valiant  and  powerful,  that  one 
fhould  be  able  to  vanquifii  a  thoufand  ;  and  fo  good, 
as  to  promote  nothing  but  what  was  juft,  reafonable 
and  beneficent :  That  thefe  ftrangers  refembled  the 
people  their  oracles  had  defcribed,  in  almoft  every 
inftance  ;  Their  valour  thofe  of  T obafco  had  already 
experienced,  and  their  goodnefs  their  allies  declared, 
amongft  whom  they  had  refid ed. 

That  the  comets  they  had  lately  feen,  foretold 
this  great  event  ;  and  it  would  be  madnefs  to  op- 
pofe  a  people  arm’d  with  the  thunder  of  the  gods, 
and  whofe  lightning  pointed  out  their  fubmiftion. 

There  was  a  party,  however,  in  the  fenate,  led 
byXicoNTAL,  the  Tlafcalan  General,  who  were 
of  another  mind,  according  to  de  Solis  :  They 
faid,  it  was  true  thefe  pretenders  to  reformation  did 
come  fiom  the  eaft  :  but  it  was  much  to  be  quefti- 
on’d  whether  thefe  were  the  fame  their  oracles  fore¬ 
told  fhould  come  from  thence  ;  for  thofe  they  ex¬ 
pected  were  to  be  of  a  celeftial  race;  Their  fire¬ 
arms  and  floating-caftles,  which  fome  called  pala¬ 
ces,  might  be  the  effeCt  of  human  induftry  and  in¬ 
vention  ;  or,  perhaps,  they  might  be  the  illufions 
of  fome  enchantment :  Their  fuccefs  at  Tobafco 
might  be  afcribed  to  furprize,  or  a  panic  fear  that 
poflefs’d  that  people  ;  but  was  no  means  to  be 
looked  upon  as  miraculous ;  And  they  fufpeCted, 
that  the  good  ufage  the  Zempoalans  had  experienced, 
was  only  the  effeCt  of  artifice,  and  in  order  to 
draw  in  that  people  to  their  party  ;  for  they  did 
not  want  inftances  bf  the  covetuoufnefs,  pride  and 
ambition  of  thefe  foreigners  :  They  had  plunder’d 
feveral  towns  on  the  coafts,  and  exprefs’d  an  infati- 
able  thirft  after  the  Gold  and  Silver  their  country 
produced  :  They  contemned  and  derided  their  re¬ 
ligion,  deftroyed  their  temples,  pulled  down  their 
altars,  and  blafphemed  their  gods  ;  which  fufficient- 
ly  evinced,  they  were  far  from  being  of  heavenly 
extraction :  That  thofe  portents  and  figns  in  the 
which  had  been  fo  much  infifted  on,  were  the 
conftant  forerunners  of  fome  dreadful  calamity,  and 
fent  as  warnings  by  the  gods,  that  they  might  pro¬ 


vide  againft  them  .  They  ought  therefore  to  op}X)re  CHAP 
thefe  invaders  with  all  tiieir  forces,  and,  by  their  ^ 
fupplicadons  to  die  gods,  endeavour  to  av^ert  thofe. 
miseries  they  were  threaten’d  with. 

I  have  given  an  abftraCt  of  thefe  fpeeches,  to 
fh.ew  wliat  die  Mexicans  thought  of  the  Spaniards 
on  their  arrival  among  them  ;  or  rather,  wh.at  the 
Spaniards  would  have  us  believe  the  Indians  thought 
of  them  :  Not  that  I  fuppofe  fuch  fpeeches  were 
ever  made  ;  for  it  was  impoiTible  the  Spaniards  could 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them  if  they  had, 
there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  writing  among  that 
people,  and  the  Spaniards  at  that  time  perfeClly  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  language. 

But  whatever  were  the  debates  in  the  fenate  of  The  Tlaf* 
Tlafcala,  it  is  evident,  they  determined  to  oppole 
the  pafTage  of  the  Spaniards  thro’  their  country,  ’till  oppofe^the 
they  had  made  an  experiment  of  their  ftrengfh.  Spaniards. 
Indeed,  they  durft  not  meet  this  terrible  enemy, 
whofe  arms  they  refembled  to  thunder  and  light- 
ning,  in  a  fair  field  ;  but  they  frequently  laid  am- 
bufeades  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and,  far- 
rounding  the  ftragglers,  killed  and  wounded  fome 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  by  which  they  learnt  they  were 
neither  invulnerable  nor  immortal,  as  they  had  been 
reprefented.  However,  fuch  was  the  advantage  the 
Spaniards  had  in  their  artillery  and  horfes,  that 
the  Tlafcalans,  finding  it  in  vain  to  continue  the 
war,  were  contented,  at  length,  to  accept  of  peace, 
and  become  moft  faithful  allies  to  Cortez 

The  Spaniards,  ’tis  true,  mention  feveral  great 
battles  fought  with  the  Tlafcalans,  and  a  variety  of 
ftratagems  ufed  on  both  fides  in  this  war  ;  and  fug- 
geft,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  Chriftians  was  to  be 
afcribed  to  a  fupernatural  power  :  But  there  is  very 
little  regard  to  be  given  to  fuch  infin  nations ;  for 
the  terror  the  natives  were  in  at  the  approach  of  the 
horfe  and  artillery,  was  fuch,  that  they  conftantly 
fled  when  they  faw  the  Chriftians  in  motion.  Be- 
fides,  the  forces  of  the  Caciques  and  Indian  Princes, 
that  join’d  Cortez,  were  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  Tlafcala,  and.  able  to  have  maintained  the 
v/ar  perhaps  againft  that  people  alone  ;  and  we  find 
few  of  the  Spaniards  were  hurt  in  this  war  ;  It  is 
highly  probable,  therefore  the  oppofition  Cortez 
met  with  v/as  inconfiderable  ;  and  that  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  courage  and  military  condudl  was 
fufficient  to  drive  the  frighted  defencelefs  Indians 
before  them.  That  the  daughter  of  the  Indians  of 
Tlafcala  was  great,  I  fhall  not  conteft  ;  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  flying  enemy  is  generally  very  terrible  ; 
and  the  allies  of  Cortez,  no  doubt,  when  they 
faw  their  enemies  turn’d  their  backs,  might  do  much 
more  execution  than  the  Spaniards  themfelves ;  in- 
afmuch  as  tliey  were  more  numerous,  and  not  in¬ 
cumber’d  with  the  heavy  arms  and  armour  of  the 
Chriftians. 

When  Montezuma  received  advice,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  fubdued  the  Tlafcalans,  and  were 
about  to  incorporate  them  in  the  number  of  their 
allies,  he  was  under  the  utmoft  confternation  ;  for 
he  knew  them  to  be  the  braveft  of  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  his  em¬ 
pire  :  A  people,  who  had  long  refifted  his  enemies 
alone,  and,  join’d  with  thefe  invincible  ftrangers, 
he  apprehended  would  fiiake  the  foundations  ot  his 
throne :  He  fent  another  embafly  therefore  to 
Cortez,  to  reprefent  the  Tlafcalans  as  a  treache¬ 
rous  and  barbarous  people,  who  had  no  regard  to 
their  treaties,  and  who  would  take  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity  that  prefented  itfelf  of  deftroying  thofe  that  tween  the 
confided  in  them:  But  the  Spaniards  eafily  faw  Tlafcalans 
through  the  defign  of  Montezuma,  in  offering 
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CHAP,  them  this  advice,  and  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Tlafcala  the  fooner,  becaufe  they  found  that  Prince 
fo  much  dreaded  the  confederacy  they  were  nego¬ 


tiating. 


Montezuma  made  ftill  another  effort  to  di¬ 
vide  the  Spaniards  and  the  Tlafcalans :  He  even 
offered  to  pay  a:  yearly  tribute  to  the  Spaniards, 
confifting  of  half  his  revenues,  provided  they  would 
break  with  their  new  allies,  and  lay  afide  their  de- 
fign  of  marching  to  Mexico  :  But  Cortez  would 
not  confent  to  either  of  thefe  propofitions  ;  and,  re- 
Cortez  ceiving  an  invitation  from  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala, 
marches  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  their  capital,  he  enter’d 
to  Tlafca- jj.j  triumph,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1519  ;  and  had  a  palace  affign’d.  him,  confifting  of 
feveral  courts,  large  enough  to  accommodate  his 
whole  army  and  was  entertain’d  here  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  that  republick,  who  readily  confented  to 
become  fellow-fubjedts  of  the  fame  mighty  Prince 
the  Spaniards  were.  But,  when  Cortez  prefs’d 
tliem  to  abandon  their  idols,  and  embrace  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion,  they  defired  to  be  excufed  from  fuch 
compliances  ;  and  the  General  could  prevail  no 
farther,  than  that  they  fhould  fufpend  their  human 
facrifices.  He  would,  the  hiftorian  relates,  have 
proceeded  to  demolilh  their  temples  and  images  by 
force,  as  he  had  done  at  Zempoala  j  but  that  Father 
Bartholomew  de  Olmedo  diffuaded  him  from 
that  rafh  refolution,  which,  he  reprefentcd,  would 
infallibly  unite  all  the  Indian  nations  againft  him, 
and  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  their  arms. 

The  vul-  While  the  Spaniards  remained  at  Tlafcala,  the 
cano  of  burning  mountain  of  Potopetec,  which  lies  about 
eight  leagues  from  that  city,  burnt  with  great  vio- 
■  lence,  throwing  out  ftones  and  afhes  that  cover’d 
the  neighbouring  country  :  And  this  the  Mexicans 
alfo  looked  upon  as  the  forerunner  of  fome  calamity. 
But  the  Spaniards  informed  them,  that  this  eruption 
proceeded  from  natural  caufes ;  and  Diego  de 
Ordaz,  to  ftiew  his  contempt  of  what  the  natives 
fo  much  dreaded,  took  two  of  his  foldiers  along 
with  him,  and  climbed  up  this  dreadful  vulcano, 
’till  he  cam.e  to  the  mouth  of  it,  where  they  faw  a 
great  mafs  of  boiling  fulphur,  and,  having  fatis- 
lied  their  curiofity,  returned  again  to  Tlafcala,  where 
they  were  given  over  for  loft ;  And,  tho’  it  was  in 
reality  a  very  rafh  and  foolifh  attempt,  yet  the  Spa¬ 
niards  obferve,  it  was  attended  with  very  fortunate 
confequences  -,  for  firft,  it  raifed  in  the  Indians  a 
vaft  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  not  afraid 
to  march  up  to  the  mouth  of  this  vulcano,  which 
their  own  people  durft  never  approach  •,  and  fe- 
condly,  the  Spaniards  by  this  means  difeover’d  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fulphur,  which  was  of  great  ufe  to 
them  afterwards  in  making  gun-powder,  when 
the  powder  they  brought  with  them  was  almoft  ex- 
haufted. 

Montezu-  CoRTEz,  having  remained  at  Tlafcala  about  20 
Cortez' w  received  another  embaffy  from  Monte- 

Mexico.  zuMA,  inviting  him  to  advance  to  the  capital 
city  of  Mexico  ;  for,  finding  the  Spaniards  were 
now  become  fo  powerful,  by  their  alliance  with  the 
•Tlafcalans  and  other  ftates,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
oppofe  their  march,  he  thought  it  the  leaft  evil  of 
the  two  to  receive  them  as  friends  :  He  found,  if 
he  perfiftedany  longer  to  deny  the  Spaniards  coming 
to  his  capital,  they  would  force  their  way  thither, 
which  would  occafion  a  war  that  might  end  in  the 
deftrudlion  of  himfelf  and  his  empire  ;  whereas,  by 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  them,  he  might  not 
only  preferve  himfelf,  but  ftill  continue  to  govern 
his  dominions,  on  making  fome  formal  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  his  dependance  on  the  King  of  Spain; 


and  that  the  Spaniards,  in  this  cafe,  would  rather  ^ 
fupport  and  protedi;  him  againft  the  riafcalans,  and 
his  rebellious  fubjedls,  than  endeavour  to  weaken 
his  authority.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  but  at  this 
time  Montezuma  and  the  Mexicans  were  fo 
terrified  with  the  artillery  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
the  formidable  alliances  they  had  enter’d  into  with 
the  natives,  that  they  might  have  made  that  Em¬ 
peror  tributary  to  Spain,  and  put  almoft  any  terms 
upon  hkn  :  But  Cortez,  who  ever  affefted  to 
make  himfelf  rather  feared  than  loved,  and  to  effedt 
every  thing  by  pure  force,  pretended  that  this  hid¬ 
den  change  in  Montezuma  could  arife  from  no 
other  motive  than  treachery  ;  and,  as  he  had  in¬ 
vited  him  to  continue  his  march,  and  take  up  his 
quarters  in  Cholula,  one  of  the  frontier  cities  of  his 
dominions,  he  had  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  this  was 
done  with  a  view  of  furprifing  and  cutting  off  the 
Spaniards,  when  he  fhould  have  enclofed  them  in 
that  fortrefs  ;  and  therefore  Cortez  pretended  he 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  chaftife  his  treachery 
and  infolence  that  is,  he  would  cut  in  pieces  fome 
thoufands  of  the  Mexicans,  at  his  entrance  into 
their  country,  in  order  to  keep  up  and  increafe  the 
dread  they  had  of  his  arms  :  And  in  this  projeft, 
they  tell  us,  the  Tlafcalans  concurred,  or  rather 
advifed  him  to,  that  they  might  take  a  full  revenge 
of  their  antient  enemies  the  Mexicans,  now  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  invincible  Spaniards. 

Cortez,  his  own  hiftorian  relates,  (tho’  he 
knew  of  this  plot  of  Montezuma  and  the 
Mexicans  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards  at  Cholula)  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  thither  ;  which  was  certainly  very 
imprudent,  if  he  really  believed  there  was  fuch  a 
confpiracy  formed  againft  him,  as  he  pretended  : 

But,  as  a  precaution,  they  tell  us,  he  took  fix  or 
feven  thoufand  of  the  Tlafcalans  with  him,  befides  Cortez  ad- 
the  Zempoalans,  and  the  forces  of  his  other  con- 
federates  ;  and,  being  arrived  at  the  city  of  Cho¬ 
lula,  he  was  received  with  all  imaginable  marks 
of  efteem  and  affedlion ;  only  they  defired  the 
Tlafcalans  might  quarter  without  the  city,  as  they 
were  of  a  different  fedt  in  point  of  religion,  and 
their  antient  enemies  ;  Which  Cortez  thought 
fit  to  confent  to  ;  but  diredted  the  Tlafcalans  to  en¬ 
camp  fo  near  the  town,  that  they  might  join  their 
forces  with  the  Spaniards,  if  there  fhould  be  oc¬ 
cafion.  The  fame  hiftorians  relate,  that  fuch  were 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  Mexicans,  on  the 
Spaniard-^  entering  into  this  city,  that  they  them- 
felves,  tho’  they  had  entertained  a  jealoufy  of  a 
confpiracy  before,  were  inclined  to  think  them  fin- 
cere  :  That  the  quarters  the  magiftrates  afligned 
the  Spaniards,  were  four  large  houfes  contiguous 
to  each  other,  fpacious  enough  to  contain  the  Chri¬ 
ftians,  and  all  their  allies,  except  the  Tlafcalans, 
who  were  fo  polled  as  to  have  a  communication 
with  their  friends ;  and  that  the  Spaniards,  ha¬ 
ving  fortified  their  quaiters,  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  furprized.  But  ftill,  they  proceed  to  give  us 
a  farther  relation  of  this  pretended  plot  of  the 
Mexicans,  to  deftroy  the  Chriftians  in  this  town, 
by  a  general  mafiacre  ;  affirming,  that  a  Mexican 
lady  difeover’d  it  to  Donna  Marina,  Cortez’s 
miftrefs,  in  companion  to  her ;  and  that  fome 
Priefts  of  the  Mexicans,  being  examined  thereupon, 
confirm’d  the  truth  of  it.  Bur,  whatever  there 
was  in  the  confpiracy  of  the  Indians  againft  the 
Spaniards,  all  agree,  that  Cortez  and  the  Tlafca-  murders 
Ians  fell  upon  the  poor  defencelefs  citizens  of  Cho-  feveral 
lula,  and  cut  the  throats  of  many  thoufands  of  them, 
without  the  lofs  of  any  of  their  own  people ;  That 
he  even  fet  fire  to  tlieir  temples,  which  he  burnt  la. 
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with  great  numbers  of  Priefts  and  others,  who  had 
retired  thither,  either  to  invoke  the  protedlion  of 
their  gods,  or  as  to  fandtuaries,  which  they  thought 
none  would  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  violate.  Thus, 
fays  Antonio  de  Solis,  did  Cortez  chaftife  the 
treachery  of  Montezuma  and  the  Mexicans.  He 
acknowledges,  indeed,  that  one  of  their  own  hifto- 
rians  charges  this  General  with  barbarous  cruelty  in 
this  and  many  other  maflacres  of  the  like  nature  ; 
fuggefting,  that  his  avarice  for  the  plunder  of  that 
rich  city,  and  his  ambition  to  render  himfelf  ter- 
ribkj  were  the  real  motives  to  this  butchery  :  And 
we  can’t  eafily  avoid  being  of  that  opinion,  after 
the  good  Bifliop  of  Chiapa,  who  lived  upon  the 
fpot  a  little  after  the  conqueft,  has  confirm’d  the 
truth  of  it. 

Certain  it  is,  this  terrible  execution  had  fuch  an 
effed  on  Montezuma,  that  he  immediately  fent 
another  rich  prefent  to  Cortez,  wnth  farther  of¬ 
fers  of  fubmilTiOn  and  refignation  to  his  pleafure  : 
And,  I  think,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  but 
Cortez  expeded  this  maflacre  would  be  attended 
with  fome  fuch  confequences ;  and  that  the  profped 
of  them  were  the  principal  motives  to  that  bloody 
adion.  It  is  evident,  great  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
de  Solis  is  mere  fidion  :  That  he  has  formed 
councils,  made  fpeeches,  and  contrived  ftratagems 
for  his  hero  ;  for  which  there  was  no  manner  of 
occafion,  againft  fo  weak  and  defencelefs  a  people^ 
frighted  out  of  their  fenfes  at  the  difcharge  of  his 
artillery:  Nay,  he  has  wrought  feveral  unneceflary 
miracles  for  the  Spaniards  ;  at  which  every  reafon- 
able  man  muft  laugh.  And,  if  thefe  relations  are 
evidently  falfe,  what  regard  ought  we  to  have  to 
other  improbable  fads  he  relates,  where  they  are  not 
confirm’d  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  other 
■  writers  ?  To  add  another  inftance  of  a  falfe  miracle 
•  to  thofe  I  have  related  already  from  de  Solis  : 
He  tells  us,  that  the  Spaniards  having  ereded  a 
Crofs  on  an  eminence  in  the  city  of  Tlafcala,  when 
they  march’d  out  of  that  town,  a  prodigious  bright 
cloud  defcended,  in  form  of  a  pillar,  and  fettled  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  the  Crofs,  where  it  remained  for 
three  or  four  years:  That  there  proceeded  from  the 
cloud  fuch  a  fplendor,  as  ftruck  the  Indians  with  a 
veneration  for  the  Crofs,  fliining  out  in  the  darkeft 
nights,  and  compelling  them  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  Crofs  contained  fome  Deity  ;  and  that  it  was 
with  reafon  the  Spaniards  worfliipped  it,  and  imita¬ 
ted  them,  by  bending  the  knee  before  it,  and  ap¬ 
plying  to  it  for  relief  in  their  diftrefles,  negleding 
their  own  idols  :  Which  devotion  encreafed  to  that 
degree,  that  the  Indian  Priefts  grew  jealous  of  their 
religion,  and  endeavoured  to  pull  down  that  mi¬ 
raculous  Crofs,  and  break  it  in  pieces  ;  but  they 
always  returned  extremely  terrified,  not  daring  to 
declare  the  reafon,  left  they  fhould  lofe  their  repu¬ 
tation  among  the  people.  Thefe,  and  a  multitude 
more  of  fuch  feign’d  miracles  in  the  Spanifh  hifto- 
rians,  oblige  us  to  read  them  with  caution  ;  tho’ 
DE  Solis  is  frequently  fo  good  as  to  fave  us  the 
trouble  of  a  ftri6t  examination,  and  confute  him¬ 
felf,  by  relating  impoflible  or  inconfiftent  fads,  as 
will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory.  And,  after 
all,  if  that  conqueft  was  attended  with  miracles 
that  were  wrought  for  the  convidion  of  the  Indians, 
there  had  been  little  occafion  for  thofe  numerous 
ftratagems,  and  that  inimitable  bravery  they  aferibe 
to  their  hero  Cortez  ;  much  lefs  for  thofe  cruel 
maflacres  that  were  exercifed  by  the  Spaniards,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  forcing  the  Indians  into  the  Chri- 
ftian  fold.  There  was  furely  very  little  of  heaven 
in  that  cruel  war,  if  it  may  be  called  a  war,  which 
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ravenous  Wolves  make  upon  defencelefs  Sheep  :  G  H  A  p. 
And  if  ever  religion^  or  rather  fuperftition,  was 
propagated  and  eftabliflied  by  the  fword,  that  of  the 
Papifts  was  in  America  ;  their  artillery  were  their 
Apoftles,  and  fire  and  faggot  their  Evangelifts,  if 
we  may  believe  their  own  hiftorian,  the  Bifliop  of 
Chiapa,  who  refided  in  Mexico  foon  after  the  con¬ 
queft,  and  came  to  Spain  again  to  folicit  a  ceflation. 
of  thefe  barbarities,  in  compaffion  to  thofe  mifera- 
ble  people,  whom  he  faw  deftroy’d  by  thoufands ; 
and  was  fo  happy  as  to  obtain  order.s  from  Court 
to  the  Spanifh  Governors  to  treat  the  Indians  with 
more  humanity. 

Cortez,  having  remained  fome  days  at  Cho- Cortez  en- 
lula  after  this  maflacre,  and  made  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  his  march,  advanced,  by  eafy  ftages,  and 
towards  the  Court  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  gain  far-  advances 
ther  intelligence,  and  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  alliances  towards 
with  the  Caciques,  or  Mexican  Princes,  great  num- 
bers  of  them  reforting  to  him,  and  complaining  of 
the  tyranny  and  opprefllon  of  Montezuma^  their 
Emperor j  Nor  was  Cortez  forry,  fays  his  hif¬ 
torian,  to  fee  thefe  humours  prevail  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  “  perfuading  himfelf,  that  a  Prince 
“  could  not  be  very  powerful  with  fo  many  marks 
“  of  a  Tyrant,  who,  by  lofing  the  love  of  his  vaf- 
“  fals,  was  deftitute  of  the  fureft  defence  of  a  King.’* 

Here  we  may  obferve  the  force  of  truth  :  The  very 
advocates  of  Cortez,  and  the  firft  adventurers, 
acknowledge,  that  the  difaffeftidn  of  the  Mexicans 
was  fo  univerfal,  that  Montezuma  could  not, 
without  difficulty,  have  prevented  the  revolt  of  his 
fubjefts,  and  a  confederacy  of  the  Indian  Caciques 
againft  him,  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  come  to  their 
affiftance  :  And,  confequently,  the  mighty  aftions 
pretended  to  be  done  by  thefe  adventurers,  had  very 
little  to  be  admired  in  them  ;  at  leaft,  they  could 
never  deferve  thofe  applaufes  that  have  been  beftow- 
ed  on  them;  fince  Montezuma’s  empire  muft 
have  fallen  of  itfelf,  by  their  own  relation,  without 
foreign  afliftance.  Can  we  think  it  ftrange  then, 
that  it  Ihould  be  overturn’d,  when  the  opprefled 
Indians  were  affifted  in  their  revolt  by  a  people  verf- 
ed  in  the  European  arts  of  war,  and  armed  with  ar¬ 
tillery  and  other  advantages,  which  muft  have  ter¬ 
rified  and  confounded  any  people,  how  brave  fo- 
ever,  that  had  never  feen  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

They  frequently  infinuate,  indeed,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  miracles  and  fupernatural  aids  could  have 
enabled  fuch  a  handful  of  men  to  reduce  fo  vaft  an 
empire  ;  but  they  forget,  on  thofe  occafions,  that 
they  have  inform’d  us,  that  the  armies  of  Indians 
that  join’d  Cortez  were  equal  to  thofe  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma  ;  and  that  his  fubjedts  were  opprelfed,  and 
prepared  for  a  general  revolt.  From  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  neither  miracles,  or  any  great  fhare  of 
courage  or  conduclj  were  neceffary  to  bring  about 
that  revolution,  which  is  reprefented  as  fo  aftonifh- 
ing,  that  the  adlions  of  Alexander,  C.(®sar,  and 
the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity,  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  it. 

The  hiftorian  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  Monte¬ 
zuma  had  laid  another  plot  to  deftroy  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  by  leading  them  into  a  defart  country,  full 
of  defiles  and  difficult  paffes,  where  he  propofed 
either  to  cut  them  off,  or  ftarve  them  ;  but  their 
Indian  allies,  it  feems,  advifed  Cortez  to  take 
a  different  road,  whereby  he  preferved  his  army  : 

That  this  ftratagem  failing,  Montezuma  com- 
manded  his  Magicians,  Necromancers,  and  all  thatgicians 
were  verfed  in  the  black  art,  to  affemble,  and  Employ’d 
diftrefs  liis  enemies  by  their  enchantments,  on  pain 
of  deatli  :  That  thereupon  the  Magicians,  relying  tb« 
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C  H  A  P.  on  the  fiipport  and  afliftance  of  thofe  infernal 
powers  that  ufed  to  favour  them,  took  their  poll 
on  a  mountain,  in  view  of  the  Spanilh  array  *, 
where,  beginning  to  draw  circles,  and  invoke  the 
Devil  (like  our  European  Necromancers)  the  Prince 
'  of  Darknefs  appeared  to  them,  in  the  form  of  one 
of  their  idols,  of  a  moft  terrible  countenance  ;  and 
from  whom  they  fuppofed  plague  and  famine,  and 
A  preterd-  other  calamities,  to  proceed  •,  and,  with  an  angry 
edvifion.  ]ook,  exceeding  the  fiercenefs  of  the  idol,  feem’d 
to  threaten  them.  Whereupon  they  proftrated 
themfelves  before  the  infernal  fpirit  •,  but  he,  re- 
gardlefs  of  their  devotion,  in  a  difmal  tone  and 
voice,  fpoke  to  them  in  this  manner  :  “  Unhappy 
“  Mexicans,  the  time  is  come  wherein  your  en- 
“  chantments  have  loft  their  force  ;  and  the  league 
“  between  us  is  diffolved.  Tell  Montezuma, 
“  that,  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  heaven  has 
decreed  his  ruin  :  And,  that  you  may  in  a  more 
“  lively  manner  reprefent  to  him  the  defolation  of 
his  empire,  turn  your  eyes  upon  that  miferable 
city,  already  forfaken  of  her  gods.”  Having  faid 
this,  the  apparition  difappear’d,  and  they  beheld 
their  capital  city  in  flames  ;  which  they  found,  how¬ 
ever,  untouchM  on  their  return  thither. 

When  this  vifion  was  related  to  Montezuma, 
’tis  faid,  he  was  aftoniflr’d,  and  for  fome  time  re¬ 
mained  fpeechlefs  ;  but,  at  length,  broke  out  in 
the  following  exclamation  :  “  What  can  we  do, 
“•  if  our  gods  forfake  us  ?  Let  the  ftrangers  ad- 
vance,  and  the  heavens  fall  on  us  :  To  hide  our- 
“  felves,  or  turn  our  backs  on  the  vengeance  that 
“  threatens,  would  be  difhonourable.  I  only  la- 
“  m.ent  the  fate  of  the  women  and  the  children, 
“  that  cannot  defend  themfelves,”  And,  when  he 
had  faid  this,  feem’d  ready  to  diflblve  in  tears  :  And 
now,  finding  it  in  vain  to  oppofe  the  march  of  the 
Spaniards  any  longer,  he  began  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  their  reception. 

Thus,  we  find,  the  Spanifli  hiftorians  have  in- 
terefted  both  heaven  and  hell  in  the  deftrudtion  of 
this  unfortunate  Emperor,  againft  whom  they  had 
already  arm’d  his  own  fubjeds,  and  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  powers  i  which  muft  render  their  lhare  in 
the  fubverfion  of  this  empire  exceeding  fmall  :  A 
Prince,  terrified  by  vifions  and  prodigies,  by  his 
own  oracles,  by  a  general  infurredion  and  confede¬ 
racy  againft  him,  fcarce  wanted  the  artificial  thun¬ 
der  and  military  skill  of  the  Spaniards  to  complete 
his  ruin.  But  to  proceed  : 

The  Spaniards,  continuing  their  march,  were  at¬ 
tended  by  feveral  other  Caciques  and  Lords  of  the 
country,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  op- 
preflions  of  Montezuma  j  telling  Cortez,  that 
they  look  d  upon  him  as  their  Deliverer,  fent 
from  heaven  to  reftrain  and  punifli  the  injuftice 
and  cruelty  of  tyrants  ;  To  whom  he  promifed 
his  .protedion  ;  and,  drawing  near  to  Mexico,  in 
order^to  ftriJee  the  greater  terror  into  the  natives,  he 
order  d  his  artillery  and  fmall  arms  to  be  difeharg- 
ed  ;  and  caufed  feveral  Indians  to  be  fliot,  that  ap¬ 
proached  too  near  his  quarters  while  he  lay  i.ncamp’d 
at  Amemeca,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mexican 
Lake. 

Here  Prince  Cacumatzin,  the  nephew  of 
Montezuma,  attended  by  the  Mexican  nobility, 
came  to  the  General,  and  bid  him  welcome  -,  allu¬ 
ring  him,  that  he  would  meet  with  a  very  kind 
and  honourable  reception  from  the  Emperor  •,  but 
intirnated,  that  there  having  lately  been  a  great 
karcity  of  pro  vifions  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  occa- 
iion  d  by  unleafonable  w'eather,  they  could  not  ac¬ 


commodate  him  as  they  defired  ;  and  therefore  en-  C  H  A  P; 

treated  he  would  defer  his  entrance  into  that  capi- 

tal,  if  he  did  not  think  fit  entirely  to  decline  going  " 

thither :  But,  Cortez  appearing  determined  to 

advance,  the  Prince  feemed  to  acquiefee  •,  and  the 

preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  Spaniards  were 

continued. 

Cortez,  being  arrived  at  Quitlavaca,  a  city 
fituated  on  an  ifiand  in  the  great  Lake,  5  or  6 
leagues  from  Mexico  ;  is  faid  to  have  had  fome 
apprehenfions,  that  the  Mexicans  Ihould  break  down 
the  caufey,  and  remove  the  bridges  on  it  ;  which 
would  have  very  much  embarrafs’d  him,  becaufe 
he  could  neither  have  advanced  or  retired  in  that 
cafe,  efpecially  with  his  horfe  and  artillery.  But 
the  Cacique  of  Quitlavaca,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  Spaniards,  very  much  encouraged  the 
General ;  telling  him,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  that 
the  prodigies  in  the  heavens,  the  anfwers  of  the 
oracles,  and  the  fame  of  the  great  adtions  and  fur- 
prizing  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  had  perfedtly  difpi-* 
rited  their  Emperor,  and  difpofed  him  to  fubmit  to 
whatever  the  General  would  impofe  on  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  fo  far  from  meditating  to  impede  their 
march,  that  he  had  given  his  commands  to  all  the 
places,  through  which  the  army  was  to  pafs,  to 
fupply  them  with  pro  vifions,  and  all  other  accom¬ 
modations  ;  and  that  he  would  find  the  people 
every-where  infinitely  rejoiced  on  his  approach, 
looking  upon  him  in  a  manner  as  their  good  angel, 
and  in  expedtation  the  Spaniards  would  anfwer  the 
charadler  they  had  conceived  of  them,  and  refeue 
them  from  opprelTion. 

This  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  Spanifli  hifto¬ 
rians.  How  is  it  pofTible  then,  to  form  a  more 
favourable  conjundture,  for  the  Spaniards  to  have 
eftablifli’d  their  dominion  in  Mexico,  even  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  bloodihed,  if  the  General,  who  con- 
dudled  them,  had  been  equal  to  the  enterprize,  or 
had  had  lefs  avarice  and  cruelty  in  his  compofition. 

The  laft  town  the  Spaniards  came  to,  before  they 
arrived  at  Mexico,  was  Iztacpalapa,  which  ftands 
upon  the  great  caufey  leading  to  that  capital,  and 
is  about  2  leagues  from  thence  ;  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived,  with  all  imaginable  honours,  by  the  Cacique 
and  the  neighbouring  Princes,  who  prefented  him 
with  a  great  variety  of  plumes  and  fruits,  and  with 
plates  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  two  thoufand  Pefo’s. 

The  Prince  affign’d  Cortez  his  own  elegant 
Palace  alfo  for  his  quarters,  and  entertained  him  in 
the  gardens  of  it,  which,  the  Spaniards  inform  us, 
were  equal  in  beauty  and  magnificence  to  any  thing 
of  that  kind  in  Europe.  * 

The  General,  having  remained  here  one  night,  Cortez  en- 
began  his  march  early  the  next  morning,  being 
the  19th  of  November,  1519,  in  order  to  make  bis 
entry  into  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  ;  and,  as 
they  drew  near  it,  fays  de  Solis  in  his  lofty  ftyle, 
they  faw,  with  admiration,  that  great  city  elevated  _ 

vaftly  above  the  reft  of  the  cities  of  the  lake,  and 
carrying  an  air  of  dominion  in  the  pride  of  her 
buildings.  Being  come  within  a  league  of  the  city, 
they  were  met  by  four  thoufand  of  the  Nobility  and 
great  Officers  of  State,  who,  having  paid  their 
compliments,  advanced  before  them  to  the  gates  of 
Mexico,  and  then  made  a  lane  for  the  army  to 
march  through  j  the  reft  of  the  people  appearing 
at  the  windows  and  battlements  on  the  tops  of  the 
houfes,  which  were  crowded  with  them  ;  but  they 
were  not  fuffer’d  to  ftand  in  the  ftreets,  that  the 
march  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  auxiliaries  might 
not  be  impeded  or  diforder’cL 
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CHAP.  The  afmy  confined  at  this  time  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Spaniards,  and  fix  thoufand  Tlafcalans  and 
Indians,  who  had  no  fooner  enter’d  the  ftreets  of 
Mexico,  but  they  were  met  by  two  hundred  Noble¬ 
men  of  the  Emperor’s  houlEold,  cloathed  in  one 
livery,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers  upon  their 
heads,  all  of  the  fame  fafhion  and  colour. 

Thefe,  after  meeting  and  complimenting  the 
General,  fell  back  alfo,  and,  dividing  themfelves, 
made  a  lane  for  the  Spaniards ;  Then  came  ano¬ 
ther  body  of  the  Nobility,  of  a  fuperior  dignity, 
who  made  a  more  fplendid  appearance ;  and,  in  the 
midfl:  of  them^  was  the  Emperor  Montezuma, 
carried  in  a  chair  of  beaten  gold,  on  the  flioulders 
of  his  favourite  Courtiers,  four  more  of  them  fu- 
ftaining  a  canopy  over  his  head  ;  the  whole  adorned 
with  beautiful  feathers,  through  which  the  glitter- 
ing  gold  appeared  :  He  was  preceded  by  three  Of¬ 
ficers,  with  tods  of  gold,  the  harbingers  of  the 
Emperor’s  approach,  on  whofe  appearance  the  peo¬ 
ple  proftrated  themfelves,  none  daring  to  look  up. 
Hisfirft  Cortez  difmounting  when  the  Emperor  drew 
interview  near,  the  Mexican  Monarch  alighted  from  his  chair, 
Motitezu-  carpets  were  fpread  in  the  ftreet  for  him  to 
ma.  tread  on :  He  advanced,  according  to  the  Spanilh 
hiftorians  (who  feem  to  have  taken  many  of  the 
ceremonies  they  relate  from  their  own  Court)  with 
aflow  folemn  pace,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two 
Princes,  his  relations;  and  was  met  by  Cortez 
with  a  becoming  hafte,  and  a  moft  profound  reve¬ 
rence  ;  which  Montezuma  anfwer’d,  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  his  hand,  and  afterwards  raifing 
it  to  his  lips ;  a  new  and  unheard-of  condefcenfion, 
my  author  obferves,  from  Mont  ezu  m  a,  who 
would  fcarce  bend  a  knee  to  his  gods  ;  and  added 
to  the  efteem  and  veneration  his  fubjedts  already 
had  of  the  Spaniards.  The  conference  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  General  was  fiiort,  the  hiftorian 
relates,  at  this  interview;  neither  has  he  made  a 
fpeech  for  either  of  them  on  this  occafion;  only 
tells  us,  that  their  fpeeches  were  fuitable  to  the  oc¬ 
cafion  ;  and  that  the  Emperor  commanded  one  of 
the  Princes,  his  relation,  to  condudt  the  General 
to  the  palace  afiigned  for  his  refidence ;  and  then 
returned  to  his  own  palace. 

It  was  about  noon  the  Spaniards  were  brought  to 
the  royal  houfe  appointed  for  their  reception, 
which  was  fo  fpacious  as  to  contain  all  the  Europeans 
and  their  auxiliaries :  It  had  thick  ftone- walls,  they 
tell  us,  flank’d  with  towers  :  The  roof  of  the  palace 
flat,  and  defended  by  battlements  and  breaft- works ; 
infomuch,  that  when  the  General  had  planted  his 
artillery,  and  placed  his  guards,  it  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  fortrels. 

Montezu-  Hither  Montezuma  came  the  fame  evening, 
Cort^ez^*  and  was  received  by  Cortez  in  the  principal 
fquare  of  the  palace ;  and  that  Monarch,  having 
entered  the  room  of  fiate,  and  feated  himfelf,  or¬ 
dered  a  chair  for  Cortez;  and  a  fignal  was  made 
for  his  Courtiers  to  retire  to  the  wall :  Whereupon 
the  Spanifli  Officers  did  the  fame;  and  Cortez, 
being  about  to  begin  a  fpeech  by  his  interpreters, 
the  hiftorian  relates,  Montezuma  prevented  him, 
and  fpake  as  follows ; 

Hjs  “  Illuftrious  and  valiant  Stranger,  before  you 

fpeech.  “  difclofe  the  important  meffage  the  great  Monarch 
“  you  come  from  has  given  you  in  command,  it 
“  is  neceffary  fome  allowances  be  made  for  what 
fame  has  reported  of  us  on  either  fide.  You 
“  may  have  been  inform’d,  by  fome,  that  I  am 
“  one  of  the  immortal  gods;  that  my  wealth  is 
“  immenfely  great,  and  my  palaces  covered  with 
“  gold :  And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  have 
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heard,  that  I  am  tyrannical,  proud  and  cruel.  C  H  A  £*. 
But  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  equally  im- 
pofed  on  you  :  You  fee  that  I  am  a  mortal  of 
the  fame  fpecies  of  other  men ;  and,  tho’  my 
riches  are  confiderable,  my  vaflals  make  them 
much  more  than  they  are ;  and  you  find,  that 
the  walls  of  my  palaces  are  nothing  more  than 
plain  lime  and  ftone.  In  like  manner,  no  doubt, 
has  the  feverity  of  my  government  been  magni¬ 
fied  :  But  fufpend  your  judgment  of  the  whole, 

’till  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  informing 
yourfelf  concerning  it;  and  you  will  find,  that 
what  my  rebellious  fubjedls  call  oppreffion,  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  neceflary  execution  of 
juftice. 

“  After  the  fame  manner  have  your  aclions  been 
reprefented  to  us.  Some  fpeak  of  you  as  gods  ; 
affirming,  that  the  wild  beafts  obey  you;  That 
you  grafp  the  thunder  in  your  hands,  and  com¬ 
mand  the  elements :  While  others  afllire  me, 
you  are  wicked,  revengeful,  proud,  and  tran- 
Iported  with  an  inlatiable  thirft  after  the  gold 
our  coLintiy  produces. 

“  I  am  now  fenfible,  ye  are  of  the  fame  com- 
pofition  and  form  as  other  men,  and  diftinguifli’d 
from  us  only  by  accidents,  which  the  difference 
of  countries  occafions. 

“  Thefe  beafts  (Horfes)  that  obey  you,  are  pro¬ 
bably  a  large  Ipecies  of  Deer,  that  you  have 
tamed  and.  bred  up  in  fuch  imperfedl  knowledge 
as  may  be  attained  by  animals  :  Your  arms  are 
made  of  a  metal  indeed  unknown  to  us,  and  the 
fire  you  difeharge  from  them,  with  fuch  an  afto- 
nifliing  found,  may  be  fome  fecret  taught  by  your 
Magicians.  As  to  your  adtions,  my  ambaffa- 
dors  and  fervants  inform  me,  that  you  are  pious, 
courteous,  and  govern’d  by  reafon:  That  you 
bear  hardfhips  with  patience  and  chearfulnefs ; 
and  are  rather  liberal  than  covetous  ;  So  that  we 
muft,  on  both  fides,  lay  afide  our  prejudices  and 
prepoffeflions,  and  rely  only  on  what  our  eyes 
and  experience  teach.  Nor  need  you  take  any 
pains  to  perfuade  us,  that  the  great  Prince  you 
ferve  is  defeended  from  our  anceftor  Quezal- 
coAL,  Lord  of  the  Seven  Caves  of  the  Navat- 
laques,  and  King  of  the  Seven  Nations,  that  gave 
beginning  to  the  Mexican  empire.  _  We  know, 
that  he  departed  from  this  land  to  conquer  new 
regions  in  the  Eaft,  promifing  to  return  again, 
and  reform  our  government  and  manners : 


“  And,  becaufe  you  come  from  the  Eaft,  and  your 
“  aflions  manifeft  you  are  defeended  from  this  our 
“  illuftrious  progenitor,  we  have  already  determin’d 
“  to  pay  you  all  imaginable  honours.” 

To  this  the  General  anfwer’d.  That  it  was  true,  Thean- 
varioLis  were  the  reports  they  had  heard  :  Some  en-  i'wer  of 
deavoured  to  defame  and  afperfe  him,  while  others 
adored  him  as  a  god :  But  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  endued  with  a  penetrating  fpirit,  eafily  faw 
through  the  different  colours  of  difeourfe,  and  the 
deceit  of  the  heart :  That  they  neither  gave  credit 
to  his  rebellious  fubjeeffs,  or  thofe  that  flatter’d  him  ; 
but  came  into  his  prefence  affured,  that  he  w'as  a  great 
Prince,  and  a  friend  to  reafon  ;  but  very  well  fatis- 
fied,  however,  that  he  was  mortal,  as  they  them-  • 
felves  were:  That  the  beafts  which  obey’d  him  were 
not  Deer,  but  fierce  and  generous  animals,  inclined 
to  war,  and  feemed  to  alpire,  with  ambition,  after 
the  fame  glory  their  mafters  did. 

Their  fire-arms  were  indeed  the  effeft  of  human 
induftry,  and  ow’d  nothing  to  the  skill  of  the  Ma¬ 
gician,  whofe  aits  were  abominated  by  the  Spaniards : 

And  thus,  having  given  fome  anfwer  to  the  Em¬ 
peror’s 
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peror’s  difcOurfe,  Cortez  proceeded  to  let  him 
know,  That  he  came  Ambaflador  from  the  moft 
potent  Monarch  under  the  fun,  to  defire  his  friend- 
5hip  and  alliance  :  That  there  might  be  a  commu¬ 
nication  and  intercourfe  between  their  refpeftive  do¬ 
minions  and,  by  that  means,  the  Chriftians  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  them  of  their 
errors :  And  though,  according  to  their  own  tradi¬ 
tions,  he  might  claim  a  more  abfolute  power  over 
this  part  of  the  world,  their  King  only  defired  to 
make  ufe  of  his  authority,  to  inftruft  them  in  mat¬ 
ters  infinitely  to  their  advantage  •,  to  Ihew  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  that  they  lived  in  darknefs  and  error,  adoring 
infenfible  blocks  of  wood,  the  works  of  mens  hands 
and  fancies  ;  whereas  there  was  but  one  true  G  o  d, 
the  eternal  caufe  of  all  things,  without  beginning  or 
ending;  whofe  infinite  power  created,  out  of  no¬ 
thing,  the  wonderful  fabrick  of  the  heavens,  the 
fun  which  gave  them  light,  the  earth  that  fuftained 
them,  and  the  firft  man  from  whom  they  proceed¬ 
ed:  And  this  God  they  were  all  under  equal  obli¬ 
gation  to  acknowledge  and  adore  ;  an  obligation  im¬ 
printed  on  their  fouls,  and  of  which  even  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  could  not  be  wholly  ignorant,  though  they  dif- 
honour’d  that  almighty  Being,  by  worfhipping  de¬ 
vils  and  impure  fpirits,  creatures  of  the  fame  God, 
who,  for  their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  were 
doom’d  to  fubterranean  fires ;  of  which  their  vol¬ 
canoes  had  an  imperfeff  refemblance:  That  thefe 
infernal  fpirits,  whofe  malice  and  envy  render’d  them 
moft  inveterate  enemies  of  mankind,  endeavoured 
their  perdition,  by  caufing  themfelves  to  be  adored 
in  their  abominable  idols  :  That  it  was  their  voice 
they  fometimes  heard  in  the  anfwers  of  their  oracles, 
and  their  illufions  that  impofed  on  their  reafon. 
That  thefe  myfteries  could  not  be  explained  at  a  fin- 
gle  interview  ;  but  the  King,  whofe  fuperiority  they 
acknowledged,  admoniftied  them  to  hear  thofe  Fa¬ 
thers  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  preach  the  heavenly 
dodlrine :  This  was  the  firft  and  principal  thing  the 
King  his  mafter  commanded  him  to  infill  on,  as  the 
moft  likely  means  of  eftablilhing  a  lafting  amity ; 
that,  being  united  in  principles  of  religion,  their 
alliance  might  become  indiffoluble. 

The  reply  Montezuma  made  to  this  ha¬ 
rangue,  ’tis  faid,  was.  That  he  accepted  the  alliance 
propofed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  the  defeendant  of 
his  great  anceftor  Quezalcoal;  but  as  to  the 
overture  that  had  been  made  concerning  religion, 
he  held,  that  all  gods  were  good,  and  the  God  of 
the  Spaniards  might  be  what  they  reprefented  ;  but 
he  faw  no  reafon  to  withdraw  that  veneration  the 
Mexicans  paid  to  theirs :  And,  having  made  Cor¬ 
tez  a  prefent  of  gold,  jewels,  and  other  valuable 
curiofities,  and  diftributed  more  among  his  Officers, 
that  Prince  returned  to  his  palace. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fpeeches,  the  Spanifh  hifto- 
rians  have  made  Montezuma  fpeak  what  they 
thought  it  was  proper  for  him  to  fay  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion ;  and  have  fufficiently  difeovered  that  fub- 
miffion  Montezuma  was  then  difpofed  to  pay 
them  :  They  (hew,  that  the  Spaniards  were  then  fo 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mexicans,  that  they  might 
have  impofed  what  terms  they  pleafed  upon  them, 
if  they  had  not  ftruck  upon  the  only  firing  that 
could  have  prevented  it ;  namely,  the  demanding  a 
fudden  and  total  change  in  their  religion,  even  at 
this  firft  conference.  Whether  the  anfwer  faid  to 
be  made  by  Cortez  be  genuine,  or  not,  is  not 
very  material ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  this  firft  fpeech 
their  writers  have  put  into  his  mouth,  and  many 
other  paflages,  as  alfo  from  his  demolilhing  their 
temples  and  images  at  Cozumel  and  Zempoala, 


that  he  began  foolilhly  'to  prejudice  the  Indians  a-  C  H  a  p. 

by  infilling  on  a  change  of  re- 
eftabliffi’d  his  authority.  Had 
he  once  poflefs’d  himfelf  of  the  government,  which 
the  Emperor  Montezuma,  and  his  fubjedls  the 
Mexicans,  in  a  manner  courted  him  to  accept ;  he 
might,  probably,  by  reafon,  by  encouragements  and 
rewards,  have  wrought  upon  many  of  the  Indians 
to  have  relinquilh’d  their  fuperftition  ;  for,  tho’  he 
had  not  the  power  of  working  miracles,  the  adlions 
of  the  Europeans  were  looked  upon  as  miraculous, 
and  their  power  invincible ;  And  if  to  this  had 
been  added  fome  examples  of  that  humanity  and 
benevolence  which  Chriftianity  inlpires ;  had  the  In¬ 
dians  feen  them  a6l  like  Chriftians,  and  manifefted 
a  real  concern  for  their  temporal  as  well  as  eternal 
happinefs,  the  Chriftian  religion  had,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  been  foon  eftabliffied  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

But  when  they  faw  the  Spaniards  deftroying  their 
temples  and  idols  by  force,  before  gentle  means,  and 
the  arts  of  perfuafion,  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  con¬ 
vert  them  from  their  errors,  and  give  them  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  religion  propofed  to  be  introduced  ;  when 
they  faw  thofe  they  at  firft  looked  upon  as  gods  or 
angels,  rather  than  men,  rapacious  and  cruel,  intent 
upon  amaffing  gold  and  treafure,  and  murdering  the 
natives  by  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  plots  and  confpiracics  againft  them  ;  when 
they  found,  by  experience,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
but  men,  and  were  rendered  defperate  by  the  cruel 
treatment  they  met  with  from  them ;  no  wonder 
they  held  fall  their  errors,  and  endeavoured  to  free 
themfelves  from  a  yoke  they  found  intolerable. 

Cortez,  and  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  very  impolitic  and  bloody  maxims ; 

They  expefted,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Indians 
fhould  immediately  entertain  and  embrace  their  re¬ 
ligion,  before  they  knew  any  thing  of  it ;  and  be¬ 
lieved  it  lawful,  if  the  Indians  refufed  this,  to 
deftroy  them  by  aU  ways  imaginable:  And  accord¬ 
ingly  we  ffiall  find,  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory, 
that  they  ufed  them  worfe  than  they  would  have 
ufed  any  fpecies  of  animals  ;  firft  making  them  their 
flaves,  and  then  deftroying  them  without  mercy ; 
which  was  not  only  barbarous,  but  extremely  im¬ 
politic.  The  Romans,  we  find,  whenever  they  ex¬ 
tended  their  arms,  made  even  the  Princes  of  the 
conquered  nations  fubfervient  to  their  defigns,  and 
affift  them  in  eftablilhing  their  dominion,  by  con- 
ftituting  them  Viceroys  and  Governors  under  them  ; 
and,  by  that  means,  reconciled  the  people  they  fub- 
dued  to  their  empire  :  But  the  Spaniards  rejedled,  or 
negledled  all  fuch  politic  arts  ;  and  leemed  to  know 
no  other  way  of  fubduing  that  new  world,  than  by 
maflacring  and  murdering  the  ancient  inhabitants  ; 
infomuch,  that  large  provinces  and  ifiands  were 
perfeftly  depopulated,  and  many  millions  of  people 
deftroy’d,  within  the  fpace  of  twelve  years  after  the 
invafion  of  Cortez,  as  the  Spanilh  Biffiop  of  Chi- 
apa  informs  us,  who  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Spanilh  Court,  as  to  procure  a  Hop  to 
be  put  to  thefe  unparallel’d  outrages  anddevaftations, 
in  fome  meafure.  But  to  proceed  in  our  hiftory, 
which  will  abundantly  manifeft  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  here  advanced. 

The  Spanilh  General,  attended  by  fome  of  his  The  firft 
officers  and  foldiers,  v/ent  the  next  day  to  the  palace  audience  ^ 
of  Montezuma,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audi-° 
ence.  And  here  again,  their  hiftorians  relate,  that 
Cortez  entertained  that  Prince  chiefly  on  the  fub- 
jefl  of  religion :  That  he  endeavour’d  to  give  him 
an  opinion  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  ;  exclaimed  againft  human  facrifices,  and  how. 

unnatural 


gainft  the  Spaniards, 
ligion  before  he  had 
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unnatural  it  was  to  devour  their  own  fpecies  thus 
facrificed  :  And  they  tell  us,  that  they  prevailed  fo 
far  on  him,  as  to  induce  him  to  banifli  human  flelh 
from  his  own  table  ;  tho’  he  durft  not  prohibit  his 
fubjedts  eating  of  it,  or  his  Priefts  the  continuing  to 
offer  fuch  facrifices, '  On  the  contrary,  he  main¬ 
tained,  that  it  v/as  no  cruelty  to  offer  to  his  gods 
prifoners  already  condemned  to  die;  tho’  Cortez, 
and  Father  Olmedo  the  Prieft,  'frequently  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  convince  him  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
pradticc,  and  of  the  excellency  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  That  he  ftill  infifted,  “  That  his  gods  were 
“  as  good  in  his  country,  as  the  God  of  the  Chri- 
“  ftians  was  in  theirs:”  Nor  could  he  diflemble  his 
refentment,  when  he  was  prefs’d  fo  clofely  on  this 
fubjcdl. 

At  another  time,  Montezuma  carried  Cor¬ 
tez,  Father  Olmedo  the  Prieft,  and  fome  of  the 
principal  Spanifti  Officers,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
great  temple  ;  explained  to  them  their  rites  and  ce¬ 
remonies,  the  deities  the  images  reprefented,  and 
the  ufe  of  the  facred  velfels  and  utenfils,  and  this 
with  great  reverence  and  ferioufnefs  :  At  which  the 
Spaniards,  their  hiftorians  inform  us,  were  fo  rude 
and  impolitic,  as  to  laugh  and  make  a  jell  of  them ; 
and  that  Montezuma  thereupon  admonifhed 
them  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  But 
Cortez,  tranfported  with  great  zeal,  faid  to  the 
Emperor,  “  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  fix  the  Crofs  of 
“  Christ  before  thefe  images  of  the  devil,  and 
“  you  will  fee  whether  they  deferve  adoration  or 
“  contempt,”  At  which  the  Priefts  were  enraged, 
and  Montezuma  himfelf  in  confufion  ;  and  faid 
to  the  Spaniards,  “  You  might,  at  leaft,  have 
“  fliewn  this  place  the  refpcdl  you  owe  to  my  per- 
‘‘  fon  And  immediately  led  them  out  of  the 
temple ;  but  returned  thither  again  himfelf,  telling 
them,  he  muft  ask  pardon  of  his  gods  for  having 
fuffered  them  to  proceed  fo  far.  And  now,  it  feems, 
Cortez  and  his  Priefts  were  themfelves  convinced, 
they  had  taken  a  wrong  ftep  in  preffing  the  Empe¬ 
ror  fo  ftrenuoufly  to  change  his  religion,  which  only 
tended  to  provoke  him,  and  fix  him  in  his  errors  ; 
and  contented  themfelves  with  credling  a  chapel, 
by  his  leave,  for  the  exercife  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  publickly  ;  in  which  they  placed  the  image  of 
our  Lady  and  a  Crofs,  and  celebrated  mafs  every 
day.  They  add,  that  Montezuma  and  his  Court 
were  frequently  prefen  t  at  divine  fervice,  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  humanity  of  the  Chriftian  facrifice; 
though  they  could  not  be  brought  to  abohfh  their 


own. 


Remarks 
upon  it. 


Give  me  leave  juft  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that 
the  Mexicans  did  not  eat  the  fiefh  of  thofe  that 
were  facrificed,  or  ever  fed  on  human  fiefh;  nor 
were  human  facrifices  frequent  in  Mexico  ;  though, 
upon  fome  feftivals,  and  extraordinary  occafions,  it 
be  admitted,  men  were  fometimes  facrificed.  The 
defign  of  the  Spaniards,  in  reprefenting  thefe  people 
to  be  fo  very  barbarous,  was  evidently  to  juftify  their 
own  cruel  butcheries  on  thefe  unfortunate  Indians, 
as  will  be  ftiewn  under  the  head  of  religion.  And, 
indeed,  with  what  face  could  the  Spaniards  declaim 
againft  the  worlhip  of  images,  while  they  worfhip- 
ped  images  themfelves  ?  Or  how  could  they  pretend 
fuch  a  deteftation  of  human  facrifices,  when  they  fa¬ 
crificed  fo  many  thoufands  to  their  ambition  and 
avarice  ?  And,  as  fome  have  obferved,  might  not 
the  Indians  have  juftly  retorted  upon  them,  that  if 
they  facrificed  prii'oners  taken  in  war,  the  Spaniards 
every  day  almoft  facrificed  and  eat  their  very  God, 
as  they  themfelves  acknowledged.  To  return  to 
the  hillory. 

VOL.  III. 


Still  there  continued  a  great  intimacy  betweenCHAP* 
Montezuma  and  Cortez.  If  we  may  credit^^^^^^ 
the  Spaniffi  hiftorians,  Cortez  frequently  refort- 
ed  to  the  Mexican  Court,  and  Montezuma 
as  often  vifited  the  Spanifti  quarters,  making  pre- 
fents  to  the  General,  and  to  his  Officers  and  Soldiers, 
and  exhibiting  fhews  and  entertainments  for  their 
diverfion.  The  Mexicans  ftill  treated  the  Spaniards 
with  a  refpeft  that  favour’d  of  fubmiffion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ray  author.  Montezuma  fpoke  of  their 
King  with  the  fame  veneration  he  mentioned  his 
own  gods ;  his  Nobility  paid  a  profound  refped;  to 
the  Spaniffi  Officers,  and  the  people  bow’d  the  knee 
to  the  meaneft  Spaniffi  Soldier :  But  an  accident 
happened,  which  very  much  lefiTened  the  efteem,  or 
rather  dread,  the  Mexicans  at  firft  entertained  of 
thefe  foreigners. 

One  of  that  Emperor’s  Generals,  levying  the  an¬ 
nual  tax  impofed  on  the  vaflal  Princes  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  df 
the  Spaniffi  garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  thefe  Caciques, 
who  had  thrown  off  their  fubjedlion  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  applied  themfelves  to  John  de  Escalan¬ 
te,  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  for  protedion  ;  who 
thereupon  march’d  out  of  that  fortrefs,  with  forty  An  aflion 
Spaniards  and  three  or  four  thoufand  confederate  In-  between 
dians,  to  their  affiftance ;  and,  tho’  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  defeat  the  Mexican  General,  yet  one  of  Spaniards 
the  Spaniards  was  killed,  and  his  head  fent  up  to  near  Vera 
Court ;  and  the  Governor,  with  five  or  fix  more  of 
his  garrifon,  were  mortally  wounded.  Which  news 
being  brought  to  Cortez,  gave  him  great  uneafi- 
nefs;  and -the  more,  becaufe  he  was  inform’d,  by 
the  confederate  Indians,  that  the  Mexicans  were 
confulting  how  to  drive  him  out  of  their  territories ; 
which  they  did  not  apprehend  impradlicable  fince 
the  engagement  near  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Spaniffi  General  therefore  finding  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  maintain  his  authority  among  the  Indians  any 
longer,  without  entring  on  fome  a<ftion  that  might 
give  them  freffi  caufe  of  aftoniffiment,  fays  my  au¬ 
thor,  and  recover  that  reputation  they  feemed  to  have 
loft  by  that  unfortunate  accident,  refolved  to  feize  the 
perfon  of  Montezu m  a,  and  bring  him  prifoner  to 
his  quarters  :  And,  accordingly,  at  an  hour  when 
the  Spaniards  were  ufed  to  pay  their  court  to  that 
Prince,  Cortez,  having  given  orders  to  his  men 
to  arm  themfelves  without  lioife,  and  poffefs  them* 
felves  of  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  palace,  in 
fmall  parties,  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it ; 
went  to  the  Mexican  Court,  attended  by  feveral  of 
his  Officers  and  thirty  Soldiers,  whofe  refolution  he 
could  rely  on  ;  and,  being  admitted  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  prefence,  he  complained  of  the  violation  of  the 
peace  between  them,  by  one  of  the  Mexican  Gene¬ 
rals  falling  upon  his  confederates,  and  afterwards 
killing  a  Spaniard  he  had  taken,  in  cold  blood. 

To  which  Montezuma  anfwer’d,  that  if  any 
thing  of  that  nature  had  been  done,  it  was  without 
his  orders ;  and  he  was  ready  to  make  fatisfadtion 
for  any  injury  that  might  have  been  done  undefign- 
edly,  either  to  the  Spaniards,  or  their  allies.  But 
Cortez  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  nothing 
would  fatisfy  them  but  his  furrendering  himfelf  into 
their  hands,  and  refiding  with  them  in  the  palace 
aflign’d  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  quarters. 

Montezuma,  at  firft,  feem’d  aftoniffi’d  at 
the  irifolent  demand,  and  remained  for  fome  time 
filent :  But,  recovering  from  his  furprize,  he  faid, 
that  Princes  of  his  rank  were  not  accuftomed  to 
yield  themfelves  up  to  a  prifon  ;  nor  would  his  fub- 
jedls  permit  this,  if  he  fliQuld  fprget  his  dignity  Ip 
21  B  far 
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CHAP. far.  Cortez  anfwcr’d,  If  he  would  go  along 
with  them  voluntarily,  they  were  not  afraid  of  any 
oppofition  his  fubjedls  fliould  make  and  they  would 
tiSt  him  with  all  the  regard  due  to  his  dignity  : 
He  mio-ht  continue  to  exercife  his  authority  as  for¬ 
merly,  and  no  reftraint  fliould  be  put  upon  his  afti- 
ons  •,  only,  for  their  fecurity,  he  infifted,  that  the 
Emperor  Ihould  refide  amongft  them.  Monte¬ 
zuma  ftill  refufing  to  put  himfelf  into  their  hands, 
was  given  to  underftand,  that  if  he  w'oulcl  not, 
they  would  carry  him  off  by  force,  or  murder  him 
if  they  w^ere  oppos’d  :  Whereupon  he  fubmitted  to 
do,  what  he  found  it  was  impoffible  to  avoid  •,  and 
of^MMtT-  gave  orders  to  his  Officers  to  prepare  for  his  removal 
zumu.  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  whither  he  went  in  the 
ufual  ftate,  and  in  all  appearance  voluntarily,  uVilefs 
that  he  was  attended  by  a  company  of  Spaniards, 
that  furrounded  his  chair,  under  pretence  of  doing 
him  the  greater  honour  :  The  Spaniards  alfo  oblig’d 
him  to  take  wnth  him  fome  of  his  children,  w'ith 
the  principal  Lords  and  great  Officers  of  ftate,  whom 
they  detain’d  as  hoftages  for  their  farther  fecurity  ; 
all  which  could  not  be  effected  without  a  fufpicion, 
that  they  were  in  reality  all  captives  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  and  had  very  near  caus’d  a  general  infurrefti- 
on  to  obtain  their  liberty.  But  Cortez  oblig’d 
Montezuma  to  declare,  that  his  removal  was 
voluntary,  and  to  give  his  orders,  that  the  people 
ft-iould  difperfe,  which  was  fubmitted  to,  poffibly, 
left  the  Spaniards  fhould  murder  their  Emperor,  and 
all  the  great  men  they  had  in  their  power :  And, 
’tis  faid,  that  Prince  was  allow’d  to  live  in  the  fame 
ftate  he  had  done  in  his  own  palace  for  fome  time, 
attended  by  his  officers  and  fervants  and  that  he 
iffued  his  orders,  as  if  he  had  been  under  no  manner 
of  reftraint;  only  the  Spaniards  ufed  that  precaution, 
as  not  to  admit  too  many  of  the  Mexicans  to  enter 
their  quarters  at  a  time,  and  kept  a  very  ftridb  guard 
at  all  the  avenues. 

Farther  re-  And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve  a  little  inconfi- 

marks.  ffency  in  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  particularly  in  An¬ 
tonio  DE  Solis,  who  tells  us,  “  That  Monte- 
“  zuMA,  neitho:  in  his  expreffiions,  or  his  beha- 
“  viour,  difeovered  the  leaft  weaknefs  under  his 
“  confinement,  or  ceafed  to  maintain  the  grandeur 
“  of  an  Emperor.”  And  within  twenty  line^  he 
“  fays,  “  The  want  of  fpirit  in  Montezuma,  was 
“  not  lefs  remarkable,  than  the  boldnefs  of  the 
‘‘  Spaniards  was  furprifing;”  adding,  that  the  hand 
of  God  was  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Mexicans,  as 
well  as  their  Emperor  -,  or  fo  haughty  a  Prince,  and 
a  warlike  nation,  exceffiively  zealous  in  fupporting 
the  dignity  of  their  Sovereign,  would  never  have 
fubmitted  fo  tamely,  and  without  attempting  his 
refcue. 

The  Spaniards  relate  alfo,  that  Montezuma’s 
table,  during  his  confinement,  was  ferv’d  with  great¬ 
er  plenty  than  ufual,  and  that  what  was  left,  was  di- 
flributed  among  the  Spanifh  foldiers  *,  that  fome  of 
the  belt  difhes  were  fent  to  the  General  and  his 
Captains,  who  were  now  perfedtly  known  to  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  and  that  he  would  converfe  freely  and 
•pleafantly  with  them  *,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
was  not  inconfiftent  with  majefty  :  That  he  fpent 
moft  of  his  time,  when  he  was  difengag’d  from 
affairs  of  ftate,  among  the  Spaniards  ;  and  ufed  to 
fay,  he  was  not  himfelf  without  them  ;  and  the  re- 
fpedt  they  paid  him  in  return,  gave  him  great  fatif- 
fadlion.  That  he  would  fometimes  play  with  Cor¬ 
tez  at  a  Mexican  game,  call’d  Toloque,  wherein 
they  bowl’d  at  certain  golden  pins,  and  that  he  ufed 
to  diftribute  his  winnings  amongft  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  he  preferv’d  the  fentiments  of  a  Prince, 


irons. 


even  at  play.  But  fometimes  they  tell  us,  that  C  F. 
Cortez  entertained  this  Prince  with  more  ferious 
fubjefts  ;  particularly,  that  his  zeal  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  lofe  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
Emperor  his  convert  :  But  that  all  the  arguments, 
that  he,  and  Father  Bartholomew  de  Ol- 
M  E  D  o,  the  Prieft,  could  ufe,  had  no  effebl:  upon 
him  ;  infomuch,  tliat  they  were  in  doubt,  whether 
he  had  not  ftill  fome  intercourfe  with  the  Devil  *, 
tho’  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Crofs  of  Christ  in  Mexico,  all 
their  infernal  invocations  loft  their  force,  and  the 
oracles  became  filent. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards  only  teaze  this  unhappy 
Prince,  on  the  point  of  religion  ;  but  they  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  iffue  out  his  orders  for  apprehending 
his  General  Qualpopoca,  who  had  engaged  the 
Spaniards  near  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  this  Gentleman 
being  brought  prifoner  to  Court,  the  Spanifh  Officers 
at  a  Court-martial  condemn’d  him  to  be  burnt  be¬ 
fore  the  gates  of  the  palace,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Captains,  that  w'ere  concern’d  in  that  enterprize ; 
and  left  this  fliould  occafion  an  infurrection,  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  refcue  Montezuma,  Cor¬ 
tez  caufed  him  to  be  laid  in  irons  that  morning  the 
execution  was  to  be  perform’d. 

But  fuch  was  Montezuma’s  aftonifhmcnt,  Cortez 
when  he  faw  himfelf  treated  in  this  ignominious 
manner,  fays  de  Solis,  that  he  wanted  force  ** 

refift  or  complain  ;  and  his  fervants  lamenting  their 
Emperor’s  hard  fate,  threw  themfelves  at  liis  feet, 
endeavouring  to  eafe  him  of  the  weight  of  his  fet¬ 
ters  :  And  tho’,  when  he  recovered  from  his  firft 
amazement,  he  began  to  exprefs  fome  impatience  ; 
yet  correfting  himfelf,  he  acquiefeed  in  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  ;  acknowledging,  they  proceeded  from  the 
will  of  his  gods,  and  waited  the  event,  not  without 
apprehenfions  that  there  was  a  defign  againft  his  life. 

But  Cortez  having  feen  the  execution  perform’d, 
by  which  he  found,  he  had  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into 
the  Mexicans,  that  little  was  to  be  fear’d  from  them, 
he  returned  to  Montezuma’s  apartment,  and  or¬ 
der’d  his  fetters  to  be  taken  off ;  and,  as  fome  wri¬ 
ters  relate,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  took  them  off 
with  his  own  hands,  for  which  favour  the  Emperor 
embrac’d  and  thank’d  him.  But,  what  is  ftill  more 
difficult  to  be  believ’d,  they  affure  us,  that  Cor¬ 
tez  gave  the  Emperor  leave  to  return  to  his  pa¬ 
lace,  and  that  he  refufed  the  offer,  out  of  regard  to 
the  Spaniards  ;  telling  them,  he  knew  very  well, 
that  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  their  power,  his  fub- 
jefts  would  prefs  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  them, 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  he  had  fufter’d  :  Nay,  the 
Spaniffi  hiftorians  pofitively  affirm,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  injuries  and  indignities  they  had  of¬ 
fer’d  to  Montezuma,  he  expreffed  a  more  than 
ordinary  friendftiip  and  regard  for  them,  preferring 
their  intereft  to  that  of  his  own  fubjedts  ;  which  I 
muft  take  the  liberty  to  fufpend  my  belief  of,  ’till 
they  produce  better  proofs  of  it,  and  ceafe  to  fpeak 
lefs  inconfiftently  than  they  do  in  their  accounts  of 
this  enterprize. 

And  now  de  Solis  relates,  that  Cortez  gave 
Montezuma  leave  to  go  whither  he  pleas’d; 
which  he  feems  to  contradid  within  a  very  few  lines 
afterwards  :  For,  he  tells  us,  when  that  Prince  on¬ 
ly  defired  to  perform  his  devotions  in  one  of  his 
temples,  it  was  granted  upon  certain  conditions  ; 
namely,  that  he  fhould  give  his  royal  word  to  return 
to  the  Spaniffi  quarters  again,  and  from  that  day 
abolifh  human  facrifices  :  And,  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  they  infifted  on  a  third,  viz.  That  he  Ihould 
take  a  guard  of  Spaniards  with  him  ;  for  they  ac¬ 
knowledge 
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CHAP,  knowledge,  that  a  body  of  Spaniards  adually  at- 
tended  him  to  the  temple,  which  they  could  do  with 
no  other  view  tlian  fecuring  their  prifoner  *,  tho’ 
de  Solis  fays,  indeed,  it  was  at  the  requefl;  of 
Montezuma  they  went  with  him  ;  Nor  did  he 
ever  go  abroad  without  a  Spanilh  guard,  or  with¬ 
out  aflcing  leave  of  Cortez,  or  ever  lay  one  night 
out  of  their  quarters,  by  their  own  confeflion  ; 
which  they  would  have  us  aferibe  purely  to  choice, 
and  his  affedlion  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  put 
fuch  indignities  upon  him.  They  add,  that  Corte  z 
was  now  become  his  Prime  Miniller  :  That  all  polls 
of  honour  or  profit  were  difpoled  of  by  him  and  his 
principal  Officers,  who  were  courted  by  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Nobility,  when  they  faw  that  no  places  or  pre¬ 
ferments  could  be  had  but  by  their  interell  ;  which 
mig'.'.t  be  true  poffibly  ;  But,  furely,  it  is  much  more 
probable,  that  Montezuma  was  influenced  more 
by  his  fears,  than  his  affection  for  the  Spaniards. 
And  we  may  obferve,  from  hence,  that,  with  all 
thefe  advantages,  Cortez  and  his  Spaniards  might 
have  eftabliffi’d  their  power  upon  fuch  a  foundation, 
as  could  not  eafily  have  been  overthrown,  without 
fuch  a  deluge  of  blood  as  they  fpilt  afterwards,  if 
Cortez  had  been  as  able  a  Politician  as  he  was  a 
Soldier  or,  if  his  benevolence  and  humanity  had 
exceeded  his  cruelty  and  avarice. 

He  feems  to  have  left  fcarce  any  means  untried 
for  his  fecurity  and  eflabliffiment,  but  the  principal ; 
namely,  the  gaining  the  affedtions  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  winning  them  over  to  his  party,  as  well  as  to 
the  Chrillian  religion,  by  adls  of  generofity  and  be¬ 
neficence.  He  was  fo  careful  of  himfelf,  that  he 
caufed.  fome  brigantines  to  be  built  on  the  Lake 
of  Mexico  ',  whereby  he  entirely  commanded  the 
lake  and  the  caufeys  leading  to  the  city  ;  And,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  increafed  his  reputation  with  the 
Mexicans,  by  the  artful  managem.ent  of  thofe  vef- 
fels.  The  Indians  were  at  this  time  ignorant  of 
the  ufe  of  fails  and  rudders  ;  and,  when  they  faw 
the  Spaniards  failing  not  only  before  the  wind,  but 
upon  a  wind,  and  ibmetimes  almoft  diredlly  againfl 
it  •,  and.  that  the  veffels  were  fleered  this  way  and 
that  way  with  only  the  turn  of  a  hand,  they  began 
to  return  to  their  firfl  opinion,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  in  reality  the  command  of  the  elements  :  And, 
indeed,  fuch  was  the  opinion  the  Indians  now  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  skill  and  power  of  the  Spaniards, 
tliat  it  was  purely  their  own  fault  the  Mexicans  ever 
attempted  to  regab  their  freedom  . 

The.  mofl  fatal  of  all  the  errors  Cortez  com¬ 
mitted,  were  his  repeated  attempts,  from  the  very 
time  he  landed,  to  deflroy  the  temples  and  images 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  force  them  to  receive  a  new 
religion  before  they  knew  any  thing  of  it,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  m  a  condition  to  force  their  compliance. 
Indeed,  religion  ought  never  to  be  forced  upon  a 
people,  how  potent  foever  their  Governors  may  be : 
But  to  attempt  the  fubverfion  of  religion,  and  the 
introducing  another  by  force,  in  the  infancy  of  a 
revolution,  was  furely  the  mofl  impolitic  thing  in 
the  world.  And,  if  the  attempt  was  not  to  be  a- 
feribed  to  weaknefs  in  Cortez  and  his  Officers,  it 
mull  be  imputed  to  a  much  worfe  caufe  ;  namely, 
to  their  avarice  and  cruelty,  who,  looking  upon 
thcmfelves  to  be  armed  with  the  Pope’s  authority, 
as  well  as  the  King  of  Spain’s,  imagined,  that  all 
the  wealth  of  that  rich  country  would  be  forfeited  to 
them,  if  the  Mexicans  refufed  an  immediate  fub- 
miffion  to  their  demand  of  becoming  Chriftians  ; 
and  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  was  lawful  to  plunder, 
enflave  and  murder  them  without  mercy,  and  make 
all  the  wealth  of  Mexico  their  own.  This  they 


looked  upon  as  the  ffiortefl  way  to  arrive  at  what  CHAP, 
they  principally  aimed  at  *,  namely,  the  acquiring 
unbounded  treafures.  This  their  future  aflions  evi- 
dently  demonflrate,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
their  own  hiflorians. 

Even  now,  when  the  Emperor  Montezuma 
and  his  fubjeds  appeared  to  be  all  fubmiffion,  and 
had  in  a  manner  given  the  reins  of  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  did  they  offer  them 
fuch  unneceffary  provocations,  in  the  capital  city  of 
the  empire,  as  no  people  would  ever  have  borne. 

They  attempted  at  once,  without  demanding  leave^ 
or  giving  any  reafon  for  it,  to  demoliffi  all  the  ima¬ 
ges  of  their  gods,  and  convert  the  principal  tem¬ 
ples  in  Mexico  into  Chriftian  churches  *,  which  oc- 
cafion’d,  as  might  reafonably  be  expeded,  a  gene¬ 
ral  infurredion.  The  Priefts  took  up  arms,  and 
the  whole  city  rofe,  fays  my  Spaniffi  author,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  gods  ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  at 
length  convinced,  by  the  oppofition  they  met  with, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  admit  their  idols  to  remain, 
for  the  prefent,  where  tliey  flood.  However,  they 
perfifled  in  ereding  a  Chriftian  chapel  in  one  of 
the  temples,  and  placing  in  it  the  crofs,  and  an 
image  of  the  bleffed  V  irgin  ;  and  adually  fung  mafs 
in  it  with  great  folemnity  :  Which  the  Indian  Priefts 
agreed  not  to  oppofe,  provided  their  own  idols 
might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  their  temples  : 

And  thus  the  matter  was  accommodated  between 
them,  and  the  tumult  appeafed.  Some  of  the  Spa¬ 
niffi  hiflorians  deferibe  a  folemn  proceffion  alfo,  that 
was  made  to  the  new-ereded  chapel  when  the  Po- 
piffi  images  Vv^ere  carried  into  it ;  and  give  us  a 
fpeech,  laid  to  be  made  by  Cortez  on  that  occa- 
fion,  before  the  crucifix.  They  tell  us  alfo  of  that 
General’s  Vv^orking  a  very  great  miracle,  a  little  af¬ 
terwards,  for  the  proof  of  the  Chriftian  dodrine  : 

They  fay,  that  the  Mexicans  came  to  him  in  a  tu¬ 
multuous  manner,  complaining  that  their  gods  re¬ 
fufed  to  fend  them  rain,  becaufe  he  had  introduced 
ftrange  deities  into  their  temples  :  And  that,  to  ap- 
peafe  the  people,  he  told  them  the  God  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  would  fend  them  plenty  of  rain  in  a  very  few 
hours  ;  which  predidion  heaven  was  pleafed  to 
fulfil,  to  the  great  admiration  of  Montezuma  and 
his  fubjeds. 

However,  thefe  pretended  miracles  were  but  of 
fmall  feiwice  to  the  Spaniards,  it  feems  ;  and,  had 
they  been  real,  the  falfe  politicks  or  bigotry  of 
Cortez,  in  endeavouring  to  deftroy  the  Indian 
fuperftition,  and  introduce  his  own  thus  precipitately, 
prejudiced  that  people  againfl  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  we  hear  of  nothing  but  plots  and  confpiracies 
on  the  one  fide,  and  cruel  butcheries  and  oppreffion 
on  the  other,  ’till  the  Spaniards  eftabliffied  them- 
felves  by  pure  force,  and  had  in  a  manner  extirpated 
the  natives,  inftead  of  converting  them  to  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  faith. 

Their  hiflorians  relate,  that  Cacumazin,  A  plot  a? 
King  or  Cacique  of  Tezcuco,  and  nephew  to  Mon-  gainft  tlie 
TEZUMA,  aftembling  many  more  of  the  vaffal 
Princes  of  that  empire,  reprefented  to  them  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  in  a  manner  govern’d 
the  ftate  in  the  name  of  their  unfortunate  Prince, 
whom  they  had  made  their  prifoner,  and  even  loaded 
with  irons,  like  a  conamon  malefadlor  :  Nor  did  he 
forget  to  refledl  on  the  outrages  that  had  been  done 
to  their  religion,  by  deriding  and  vilifying  their 
gods,  and  attempting  to  demoliffi  their  temples  and 
images  ;  concluding,  that  it  was  the  greateft  re¬ 
proach  their  country  could  fuffer,  tamely  to  fubmic 
to  thefe  outrages  from  a  handful  of  foreigners,  who 
appeared,  now  they  were  better  acquainted  with 
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them,  to  be  but  mortals  of  the  fame  fpeciesi  and 
who  had  no  other  advantage  over  them  than  what 
their  fire-arms  and  enchanting  magick  gave  them 
inciting  them  to  behave  themfelves  like  m.en,  and 
deliver  their  country  from  this  fliameful  and  intole¬ 
rable  flavery  :  With  whom  moft  of  the  Caciques 
concurr’d  •,  but  fome  falfe  brethren  amongft  them, 
’tis  faid,  betray’d  the  conlpiracy  to  Cortez: 
Whereupon  Cacumazin  was  made  prifoner,  and 
his  brother,  a  creature  of  the  Spaniards,  was  made 
Cacique  of  Tezcuco  in  his  Head  j  and  the  reft  of 
the  confpirators  were  difperfed,  tho’  not  entirely 
diflieartened  •,  for  this  plot,  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  became  in  a  fhort  time 
more  general :  And  Montezuma,  receiving  ad¬ 
vice,  that  his  fubjedls  were  unanimous  in  their  re- 
folution  of  reftoring  him  to  his  liberty  and  empire, 
and  to  dilmifs  their  haughty  guefts  the  Spaniards, 
fummoned  the  vafial  Princes  to  Mexico,  who  came 
thither  attended  with  formidable  bodies  of  their 
troops  ;  and,  in  this  fituation,  he  had  the  courage 
to  let  Cortez  know.  That,  having  acknowledged 
his  Mafter  the  King  of  Spain  the  heir  of  his  empire, 
and  that  he  held  his  dominions  of  him,  as  defeend- 
ed  from  their  great  anceftor  Quezalcoal  ;  and 
having  prepared  a  rich  prefent  for  that  King,  to 
teftify  his  fubmiftion  and  dependance  on  him  j  he 
expected  Cortez  fhould  withdraw  from  Mexico, 
and  return  to  the  Prince  that  fent  him,  to  give 
him  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  embafly  :  And 
at  the  fame  time  delivered  to  Cortez  an  immenfe 
treafure,  which  he  and  his  fubjedts  had  contributed, 
in  hopes  that  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  would  have 
been  entirely  fatisfy’d  with  it,  and  that  they  Ihould 
enjoy  the  polTeflion  of  their  country,  and  what  they 
had  left,  in  quiet,  freedJfrom  any  farther  outrages 
or  infults.  And  the  Spaniards  themlelves  intro¬ 
duce  Montezuma  making  the  following  ftiort 
Ipeech  on  this  occafian,  viz. 

“  That  it  was  reafonable,  Cortez  fliould  now 
“  begin  to  think  of  his  departure,  fince  he  was 
“  thus  fully  difpatch’d  :  And  that  the  motives  or 
“  pretences  for  his  ftay  being  ceafed,  and  he  hav- 
“  ing  received,  for  the  fervice  of  the  King  his  Maf- 
“  ter,  fo  favourable  an  anfwer  to  his  embafly,  the 
“  valfal  Princes  would  not  fail  to  furmife,  that  he 
“  had  ft  ill  farther  views,  if  they  faw  him  perfift  in 
“  remaining  longer  at  that  Court  ;  nor  would  it  be 

in  his  power  to  fupport  and  protedl  the  Spaniards 
“  againft  them.” 

And  Cortez,  it  feems,  was  under  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions,  that  he  fliould  fuddenly  be  attack’d  by 
the  forces  of  the  whole  empire,  if  he  refufed  to 
comply  with  this  reafonable  demand,  that  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  objedl  any  thing  againft  it ;  only  defired 
time  to  build  a  fleet  to  tranfport  his  troops  to  Spain, 
the  fleet  which  brought  him  thither  being  deftroy’d : 
To  which  the  Mexicans  agreed,  and  immediately 
aflign’d  him  timber,  workmen,  and  labourers,  to  re¬ 
build  his  fliips  j  which  furnifli’d  him  with  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  ftay  fome  time  longer  ;  and  he  gave  di- 
redions  to  the  workmen  not  to  make  too  much 
hafte  in  equipping  the  fleet,  expefting  that  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  troops  might  in  a  fliort  time  arrive 
from  Spain,  and  enable  him  to  maintain  his  ground 
againft  all  the  powers  of  Mexico. 

But,  while  Cortez  lived  in  expeftation  of  a 
friendly  fquadron  coming  to  his  alTiftance,  advice 
was  brought,  that  eleven  tall  fliips,  and  feven 
fmaller  veflfels,  with  eight  hundred  Spanilh  foot, 
fourfeore  horfe,  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  on 
board,  were  arrived  on  the  Mexican  Coaft,  near 
Vera  Cruz  ;  and  that  they,  were  fent  by  Difco 
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Velasquez,  Governor  of  Cuba,  to  profecute  the  CHAP.' 
conqueft  of  Mexico,  and  to  make  Cortez  and 
all  has  men  prifoners,  that  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his 
authority,  and  obey  Pamphilio  de  Narvaez, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  army  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  expedition.  To  underftand  the 
reafon  whereof,  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  look  back  a 
little,  and  call  to  mind,  that  Diego  de  Velas¬ 
quez,  Governor  of  Cuba,  firft  formed  the  defign 
of  reducing  Mexico,  and  provided  a  fleet  and  ar- 
my,  giving  the  command  thereof  to  Hernando 
Cortez,  in  order  to  attempt  that  conqueft  :  But 
being  inform’d,  that  Cortez  had  a  defign  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  enter- 
prize,  and  fet  up  for  an  independency,  Diego  Ve¬ 
lasquez  revoked  his  commifllon,  and,  before  Cor¬ 
tez  left  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  required  him  to  relin- 
quifli  that  command,  and  return.  But  Cortez, 
and  his  friends,  having  embark’d  all  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  defign,  in  hopes  of  mighty  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  them  in  the  purfuance  of  it, 
and  both  foldiers  and  feamen  having  a  high  opinion 
of  the  valour  and  conduft  of  Cortez,  they  agreed 
to  fet  fail,  and  proceed  in  the  enterprize  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  the  exprefs  command  of  the  Governor 
of  Cuba  to  the  contrary.  Whereupon  the  Gover¬ 
nor  fent  complaints  to  Spain,  that  Cortez  had 
mutiny’d,  and  run  away  with  the  fliips  and  forces 
defign’d  for  the  redudion  of  Mexico  ;  and  defired 
he  might  have  his  commifllon  of  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  renew’d  and  confirm’d  by  that  Court ;  and 
that  he  might  be  conftituted  Lieutenant-General  of 
all  the  countries  conquer’d,  or  to  be  conquer’d,  on 
the  continent  of  Mexico  (for  his  former  commifllon 
was  given  him  by  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the 
fucceflbr  of  the  celebrated  Colombus  that  difeo- 
vered  this  new  world).  And  fo  good  was  the  inte- 
reft  of  Diego  Velasquez  in  the  Court  of  Spain, 
that  he  received  the  commifllon  he  defired  :  And, 
being  inform’d  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  under 
Cortez,  and  fupported  by  the  commifllon  he 
had  obtained,  propofed,  by  this  fecond  embarka¬ 
tion,  to  reap  all  the  glory  and  advantages  he  at  firft 
propofed  to  himfelf  by  that  conqueft. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hernando  Cortez, 
meeting  with  that  incredible  fuccefs,  that  has  been 
related,  and  being  furnifli’d  with  a  large  fliare  of 
treafure,  by  the  prefents  made  him  by  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  the  valfal  Princes,  fent  the  whole,  by 
two  or  three  of  his  Officers,  in  a  ffiip  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  was  juft  embarking  for  Germany  as 
they  arrived,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the  impe¬ 
rial  dignity,  as  he  did  foon  afterwards,  by  the  name 
of  Charles  the  Vth.  The  new  Emperor  was 
mightily  pleafed  with  the  rich  prefent  fent  him  by 
Cortez,  efpecially  as  he  look’d  upon  it  to  be  an 
earneft  of  much  greater  treafures  ;  and,  tho’  he  was 
not  at  leifure  to  attend  the  bufinefs  of  the  Indies  be¬ 
fore  he  embarked,  left  orders  with  his  Council  to 
take  the  fupporting  of  Cortez  into  their  confi- 
deration.  But  fuch,  it  feems,  was  the  intereft  of 
Diego  Velasquez  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  who 
had  reprefented  Cortez  as  a  traitor  and  fleferter, 
that  nothing  was  done  towards  the  affifting  of  him 
’till  two  years  afterwards ;  and  the  Governor  of 
Cuba  was  left  to  purfue  his  revenge,  which  had  ve¬ 
ry  near  ,  loft  the  Spaniards  all  they  had  poflefs’d 
themfelves  of  on  the  continent  of  Mexico,  as  I 
ffiall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  relate. 

The  royal  chamber  of  Audience  at  Hifpaniola 
faw  the  mifehievous  confequences  of  a  dilfention 
among  themfelves,  at  fo  critical  a  junfture  ;  and 
reprefented  to  Diego  Velasquez,  when  they  heard 
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he  v/as  making  preparations  to  fall  upon  Cortez, 
that  this  would  probably  be  of  pernicious  confe- 
OTience,  and  deprive  them  of  thofe  valuable  acquifi- 
tions  they  had  already  made,  and  perhaps  end  in 
the  ruin  of  them  all :  And,  when  they  found  Die¬ 
go  VELASciUEz  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  lay 
afide  the  expedtion,  they  fent  fomc  Ecclefiafticks 
and  Offeers'  w'ith  Narvaez,  who  was  conilituted 
General  of  the  forces  on  board  the  fleet,  to  medi¬ 
ate  an  accommodation  between  him  and  Cortez  •, 
and,  if  that  could  not  be  clfedted,  to  difpofe  the 
Spaniards  of  both  armies  to  a  reconciliation,  and  to 
unite  in  the  caufc  of  their  country  and  their  com¬ 
mon  Sovereign.. 

Pamphilio  de  Narvaez  arriving  wdth  his 
.  fleet  near  Vera  Cruz,  fummoned  Gontzalo  de 
fi-om'cuL  who  had  been  appointed  Governor 

arrive  at  of  that  fortrefs  by  Cortez,  to  furrender  ;  But 
VeraCruz.  Gonzalo  was  fo  far  from  complying  with  the 
fummons,  that  he  fent  thofe  diat  came  on  that  er¬ 
rand  prifoners  to  Cortez  at  Mexico,  However, 
Narvaez  landed  his  forces,  and  march’d  diredlly 
to  Zempoala  of  which  Cortez  receiving  ad¬ 
vice,  at  firfl;  feem’d  thunder- ftruck  •,  but,  recover¬ 
ing  from  his  furprize,  refolved  to  make  Narvaez 
oflers  of  peace,  and  propofe  the  uniting  their  forces 
in  the  fervice  of  their  Prince.  At  the  fame  time 
he  reprefented  to  Montezuma,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  acquainted  whth  the  arrival  of  Narvaez, 
that  the  Spaniards  under  the  command  of  that  Ge¬ 
neral  were  fubjedls  to  the  King  his  Mafher,  and  were 
come  upon  a  iecond  embafly  to  induce  him  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  ovei'tures  he  had  already  made  ;  but 
that  he  fhould  difpofe  them  to  return  to  Spain  with 
him,  flnee  he  had  already  obtained  the  end  of  his 
embaflTy. 

Cortez  To  his  own  men  Cortez  fuggefled,  that  he 
provides  to  not  cloubt  to  bring  the  Spaniards  Narvaez 
them.  brought  with  him  over  to  his  party  •,  and  that 

they  would,  in  the  end,  probably  prove  fuch  a  re- 
inforcem.ent,  as  would  enable  him  to  finifli  his  cort- 
quefl;  of  that  empire  :  And  immediately  applied 
himfelf  to  his  confederate  Indians,  to  provide  him 
with  fuch  forces  as  might  be  neceflary,  in  cafe  he 
Ihould  not  be  able  to  accommodate  matters  with 
Narvaez.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanifli  pri¬ 
foners  arriving,  which  Gonsalo  de  Sandoval 
had  fent  up  from  V  era  Cruz,  among  whom  were 
an  Ecclefiaftick  and  a  Notary,  who  had  been  fent 
by  Narvaez  to  fummon  that  town;  Cortez 
received  drem  wdth  great  civility,  and  afllired 
them,  the  Governor  of  VeraCruz  had  exceeded  his 
orders  in  making  them  prifoners  :  And,  having 
fhewn  them  the  great  power  he  exercifed  in  the 
Court  of  Mexico,  he  made  them  very  rich  pre- 
fents ;  telling  them,  that  he  relied  on  their  good 
offices  in  difpofing  Narvaez  to  accept  the  peace 
he  had  offer’d  him  :  After  which,  he  difmifs’d  them, 
and  order’d  them  to  be  conduced  to  that  General 
with  all  imaginable  refpedl:.  After  thefe,  he  fent 
P'ather  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  an  Eccle- 
fiaftick  of  great  reputation,  to  propofe  a  treaty 
with  Narvaez  and,  if  that  did  not  fucceed,  to 
found  the  difpofition  of  his  officers  and  foldiers,  and 
incline  them  to  pacific  meafures.  He  furnifh’d  the 
Fatlier  alfo  with  jewels  and  rich  prefents  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  in  order  to  render  his  negotiation  the 
more  fuccefsful. 

Father  Bartholomew,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
.  camp  of  Narvaez,  gave  him  to  underfland,  of 

what  advantage  it  w'ould  be  to  their  Sovereign  and 
their  Country  to  unite  their  arms ;  acquainting  him 
with  the  Hate  of  the  conqueft,  and  the  numerous 
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alliances  Cortez  had  made  with  the  Indian  Prin-  C  H  A  F' 
ces  :  But  infinuated,  that  they  fliould,  however, 
have  occafion  for  their  united  flrength,  to  bring 
the  Mexicans  under  their  fubjeftion,  who  v/ere  na¬ 
turally  brave,  and  did  not  want  military  Ikill ;  and, 
fliould  they  find  there  was  a  mifunderftanding  a- 
mong  the  Spaniards,  they  might  probably  make 
their  advantages  of  it,  and  dellroy  them  both,  in 
order  to  free  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

To  which  Narvaez,  ’tis  laid,  haughtily  re- 
ply’d,  that  Diego  de  Velasquez  had  order’d 
him  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with  the  rebels,  as  he 
termed  Cortez  and  his  party-,  but  that  his  firfl: 
and  principal  bufinefs  was  to  compel  them  to  return 
to  their  duty  ;  telling  him,  that  he  fliould  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaim  them  all  traytors,  who  adhered  to 
Cortez,  having  brought  fufficient  forces  wdth  him 
to  compel  their  obedience,  and  finiih  the  conquefi 
of  that  country. 

The  Father  finding  no  good  to  be  done  upon 
Narvaez,  apply’d  himfelf  privately  to  feveral  ot 
the  offixers  and  foldiers,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  gen-  Cortez 
tlemen,  who  came  on  purpofe  from  Hilpaniola,  to  corrupts 
m.ediate  a  peace,  as  mofl:  conducive  to  their  Prince’ 
intereft;  and  diftributed  the  prefents,  he  had  brought,  ‘ 
with  great  judgment.  The  prifoners  alfo,  whom 
Cortez  had  releafed,  were  very  lavifli  in  his  prai- 
fes :  They  deferibed  the  grandeur  and  magnifixence 
of  the  Mexican  Court-,  the  fway  that  Cortez 
bore  in  it,  and  the  humanity  and  courtefy  with 
which  he  treated  all  mankind  ;  w'hich  had  fuch  an 
effeft  on  the  foldiery,  that  mofl:  of  them  appeared 
ready  to  join  Cortez,  who  had  already  o'btain’d 
fo  high  a  charadter  for  his  valour  and  conduct,  and 
given  fuch  fenfible  proofs  of  his  affeftion  for  them. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appears,  that  Montezuma,  A  treaty 
was  carrying  on  a  private  negotiation  with  N  a  r- 
vaez  the  Spaniffi  General,  who  had  given  him 
to  underfland,  that  he  came  with  a  commifllon  Narvaez, 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  to  call  Cortez  to  an 
account  for  all  the  violence  and  extortion  he  had 
committed  ;  that  he  and  his  adherents  were  fugi¬ 
tives  and  rebels  *,  and  that  he  would  immediately 
advance  and  reflore  his  Mexican  Majefly  to  his  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  dominions, 
which,  it  was  evident,  Cortez  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  ufurp.  Whereupon  Montezuma  made 
Narvaez  fome.very  confiderable  prefents,  and 
fliew’d  a  difpofition  to  enter  into  an  alliance  v/ith 
him  for  their  common  defence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cortez  was  not  idle  -,  but  Cortez  en- 
as  he  was  much  more  apprehenfive  of  the  mifehief  deavours 
he  might  fuffer  from  the  forces  fent  againfl  him  by 
the  Governor  or  Cuba,  than  or  the  power  or  tne  Spaniards 
Mexicans,  he  apply’d  himfelf  chiefly  to  gain  the  Of-  lentagainft 
ficers  of  the  troops  lately  arrived,  by  prefents  and  ca-  his 
relfes,  which  was  his  principal  view,  in  fending 
ther  Olmedo  with  offers  of  peace  to  Narvaez. 

That  Father  therefore  was  no  fooner  return’d  to 
him,  with  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  negotia¬ 
tions  -,  but  he  refolv’d  to  take  the  field  againfl  his 
rival,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  concerting 
meafures  with  Montezuma  and  the  Mexican 
Princes,  and  drawing  them  over  to  his  party.  Fla-  He  pre- 
ving  afllgn’d  fourfeore  Spaniards,  therefore,  under  pares  to 
the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  to  heep^^jj^  ® 
garrifon  in  Mexico,  and  fecure  Montezuma  * 
from  making  his  efcape  ;  the  refl  were  order’d  to 
be  ready  to  march  at  an  hour’s  warning:  But  going 
to  take  his  leave  of  his  royal  prifoner,  before  he  fet 
out,  De  Solis  relates,  that  that  Prince  fpoke  toga’s 
him  in  this  manner.  He  faid,  he  had  for  fome  time  fpeech  to 
obferv’d  the  General  to  be  thoughtful,  for  which  no 
21  C  doubt 
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CHAP,  doubt  he  had  reofon  ;  for  he  had  received  repeated 
advice,  that  Narvaez,  who  commanded  the  Spa- 
niards  lately  arriv’d,  was  come  with  a  defign  to  fup- 
plant  him  ;  and  tho’  his  Mexican  Majefty  did  not 
much  wonder,  that  there  Ihould  be  private  piques 
and  quarrels  between  the  fubjefts  of  the  famePrince 
yet  it  was  ftrange,  they  fhould  be  fuffer’d  to  com¬ 
mand  two  different  armies,  and  clafh  when  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  Prince,  and  the  publick  fervice  requi¬ 
red  a  union  in  their  councils  and  adlions :  He  con¬ 
cluded  therefore,  that  one  of  them  muft  be  a  rebel 
to  his  King. 

The  an-  To  which  CoRTEZ  anfwer’d,  as  ’tis  faid,  that 

Qtnez^  it  was  true,  they  were  both  the  fubjefts  of  the  ftme 
Prince,  and  they  both  intended  the  fervice  of  their 
King  and  Country  •,  but  were  not  indeed  agreed  in 
the  methods  of  doing  it  j  he  had  refolv’d  therefore 
to  march  to  Zempoala  with  the  beff  part  of  his  for¬ 
ces,  in  order  to  cultivate  a  good  underftanding  with 
Narvaez  and  his  troops  and  did  not  doubt, 
cither  to  difpofe  thofe  Spaniards  to  return  to  their 
fliips,  or  to  treat  the  fubjefts  of  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire,  as  a  people,  whom  the  King  of  Spain  had 
taken  under  his  protedtion. 

Montezuma  commended  his  defign  j  but  ob- 
ferved,  that  as  Narvaez  had  given  out  threat¬ 
ening  fpeeches,  and  feem’d  to  intend  his  ruin,  and 
com.manded  a  body  of  forces  of  twice  his  ftrength  ; 
it  wwild  be  prudent  for  Cortez  to  reinforce  his 
little  army  with  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  Mexicans, 
which  he  would  order  to  alfemble  forthwith  for  this 
fervice,  and  diredf  his  Generals  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Cortez  •,  But  he  wifely  refufed  the  in- 
fidious  offer,  placing  but  (lender  confidence  in  the 
Mexicans,  fitys  the  hifforian.  He  was  cautious  of 
entertaining  auxiliaries,  that  might  command  him, 
knowing  how  he  fliould  be  embarrafied  in  the  day  of 
battle  with  a  known  enemy  in  front,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  friends  in  flank  and  rear. 

Cortez,  having  given  his  orders  therefore  to 
Alvarado,  to  have  a  ftridl  eye  over  Monte¬ 
zuma,  and  not  to  fuffer  too  great  numbers  of  the 
Mexicans  to  refort  to  him,  or  any  long  conferences 
between  them  •,  and  extorted  a  promife  from  the 
royal  prifoner,  that  he  would  not  attempt  an  efcape 
in  his  abfence  •,  telling  him,  he  (hould  foon  return 
to  Mexico,  in  much  better  circumftances  began 
his  march  towards  Zempoala  •,  and  taking  Tlafcala 
in  his  way,  he  was  received  with  the  higheft  honours 
by  that  republick  ;  However,  they  gave  him  to 
underftand,  that  they  could  not  afllfl:  him  with  their 
troops  againft  the  new-arriv’d  Spaniards,  whofe  hor- 
fes  and  artillery  they  were  not  able  to  refifl-.  Where¬ 
upon  he  proceeded  in  his  march  for  Zem.poala,  tak¬ 
ing  an  advantageous  poft  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  where  he  could  either  treat,  or  defend 
himfelf  againft  Narvaez,  if  he  (hould  be  attack’d. 

Cortez  And  firft,  he  made  fre(h  overtures  to  that  General, 

makes  for  accommodating  the  differences  between  them, 

of  peacTto  uniting  their  forces  in  the  fervice  of  their  coun- 

Narvaez.  try  5  and  even  offer’d,  ’tis  faid,  to  relinquifh  the 
advantages  of  that  conqueft,  and  go  upon  fome  other 
enterprize  with  his  adherents,  rather  than  the  King’s 
fervice  (hould  fuffer.  And  tho’  N  a  rvaez  refufed 
to  give  him  any  other  terms  than- thofe  of  furren¬ 
dering  at  diferetion  •,  yet  the  conceffions  Cortez 
made,  had  fuch  an  effeeft  on  the  Officers  and  Sol¬ 
diers,  which  Narvaez  commanded,  that  Cor¬ 
tez  was  fenfible,  he  ffiould  meet  with  but  a  faint 
refinance  from  them.  And  underftanding  by  fome 
deferters,  that  Narvaez  trufted  fo  much  to  the 
fuperiority  of  his  forces,  that  he  kept  but  a  very  neg- 
ligent  guard,  he  refolv’d  to  attempt  to  furprize  his 
enemy  in  the  night-time. 


Accordingly,  in  a  very  dark  tempeftuous  night,  CHAP, 
when  Narvaez  leaft  expefted  fuch  a  vifit.  Cor- 
TEZ  fell  upon  his  quarters,  and  made  him  and  his  Cortez 
principal  Officers  prifoners,  before  they  were  well  furprizes 
awake;  Whereupon  the  reft  of  his  troops  flung  down  Narvaez, 
their  arms,  and  moft  of  them  enter’d  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Cortez.  And  here  it  muft  be  admitted,  ner.  ^ 
that  Cortez,  by  his  artful  treaties  and  negotiations  The  troops 
in  the  firft  place,  and  by  his  courage  and  condudl  in 
defeating  an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior  to  him  in  num-  aerCortez. 
bers,  and  efpecially  in  horfe  and  artillery,  fhew’d 
himfelf  to  be  a  good  Soldier  •,  tho’  he  can  never  be 
allow’d  to  be  a  very  great  Statefman,  that,  with  all 
his  fuccefs  and  advantages,  knew  no  other  way  of 
eftablilliing  himfelf,  but  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
defencelefs  Indians. 

While  Cortez  was  engaged  in  this  expedition  The  info-, 
againft  Narvaez,  Pedro  de  Alvar  ado,  who of. 
was  left  to  command  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and 
fecure  the  perfon  of  Montezuma,  behaved  him- Mexico, 
felf  with  that  infolence  and  cruelty,  and  difeover’d 
fuch  an  infatiable  avaritious  temper,  as  united  the 
whole  city  againft  him  ;  The  people  becam.e  defpe- 
rate,  when  they  'found  there  was  no  end  of  his  ex¬ 
tortions,  and  that  they  were  daily  plunder’d  and 
murder’d  for  their  wealth  ;  their  religion  derided, 
and  their  very  gods  defaced  and  demolifli’d.  But 
the  principal  occafion  of  this  infurreftion  at  Mexico 
was  Alvarado’s  falling  upon  the  Mexican  Nobi¬ 
lity  at  a  religious  feftival,  when  they  were  moft  of 
them  aflembled  on  that  occafion,  and  engaged  with 
the  common  people  in  that  folemn  dance,  call’d  Mi- 
totes  ;  wherein  all  diftinftion  is  laid  afide,  and  the 
whole  city.  Noblemen,  and  Plebeians,  great  and 
fmall,'  join  annually  in  celebrating  the  day.  The  Alvarado 
Bifltop  of  Chiapa  relates,  that  Alvarado,  ob-^^^iacres 
ferving  they  had  put  on  their  jewels  and  richeft  or- 
naments  on  this  occafion,  aflembled  his  Soldiers,  and  Mexicaa 
fell  upon  them,  putting  above  nvo  thoufand  of  the  Nobility. 
Mexican  nobility  to  the  fword,  and  plunder’d  what¬ 
ever  was  valuable  about  them.  Nor  are  the  fadls 
( either  the  (laughter  or  the  robbery)  denied  by  any 
of  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  •,  only  they  endeavour  to 
juftify  the  aftion  in  their  ufual  way  ,  that  is,  by 
pretending  there  was  a  plot  of  the  Mexicans  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Spaniards  on  that  day.  Some  pretend, 
that  they  were  incited  by  N  a  rvaez  to  fall  upon  the 
Spaniards  of  Cortez’s  party -,  and  that  Monte¬ 
zuma  himfelf  encourag’d  the  infurreftion,  in  the 
abfence  of  that  General,  to  obtain  his  liberty  ;  While 
others  affirm,  that  Montezuma  had  no  (hare  in 
the  confpiracy  ;  but  that  his  fubjefts,  encouraged  by 
the  declarations  of  Narvaez  againft  Cortez, 
and  the  abfence  of  moft  of  the  Spaniards,  agreed  to 
fall  upon  their  quarters,  give  their  Emperor  his  li¬ 
berty,  and  free  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spanifli  garrifon.  Others  fay,  that  the  Indian  Priefts  ' 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  confpiracy,  feeing  their 
religion  in  danger,  and  another  about  to  be  introdu¬ 
ced  ;  and  all  agree,  they  were  very  aftive  in  anima¬ 
ting  their  people  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  the 
day  before  this  folemn  feftival,  fome  of  the  Mex'i- 
can  Nobility  and  Priefts  attended  Alvarado,  ap¬ 
prized  him  of  the  aflembling  of  the  m.ultitude  the 
next  day,  to  celebrate  the  feftival,  that  he  might 
not  be  alarm’d  on  that  occafion  •,  and  adlually  ob¬ 
tained  his  permiffion  before  they  would  refolve  on 
the  folemnization  of  it :  But  then  fome  of  them  pre¬ 
tend,  that  arms  were  difeover’d  concealed  in  the 
temples  afterwards  ;  and  that  the  Mexicans  only 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  feftival  to  put  the  plot 
againft  the  Spaniards  in  execution. 


However, 
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CHAP.  However,  thofe  that  fpeak  nioft  favourably  of 
this  aftion,  acknowledge  that  Alvarado  fell 
upon  the  Mexicans  while  they  w^ere  difarmed  •,  and 
that  they  did  not  fall  upon  the  Spaniards :  That  all 
the  jewels  and  rich  ornaments  of  the  murder’d  No¬ 
bility  were  carried  off  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  that 
Alvarado  never  made  any  e.xcufe  or  apology  for 
the  outrage.  Whereupon  the  Mexicans,  expefting 
fbould  all  be  maffacred  if  Cortez  returned 
cerag^nft  ^  reinforcement  of  troops,  affembled  from  all 
the  6pa-  parts,  and  attack’d  the  Spanifh  quarters  on  every 
niards.  fide,  chufmg  rather  to  die  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands,  than  to  be  murder’d  in  cold  blood.  And, 
altho’  they  were  beaten  off  by  the  artillery  and  fire¬ 
arms  of  the  befieged ;  yet,  as  they  had  cut  off  all 
their  provifions,  the  Mexicans  would  probably  have 
ftarved  Alvarado,  if  Cortez  had  not  returned 
fuddenly  to  his  relief :  He  fent  therefore  exprefs  af¬ 
ter  exprefs  to  Cortez,  to  haflen  his  march j  let¬ 
ting  him  know,  that  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  furren- 
der,  if  he  was  not  fpeedily  fupplied  and  reinforced. 

CoR-TEZ  had  juft  finifh’d  the  defeat  of  Nar¬ 
vaez,  when  he  received  advice  of  the  diflrefs  his 
people  v/ere  in  at  Mexico  ;  and,  having  incorporat¬ 
ed  all  the  troops  Narvaez  brought  over  with  his 
own,  began  his  march  towards  Mexico,  with  a 
thoufand  Spanifh  foot,  an  hundred  horfe,  and  fe- 
veral  thoufand  confederate  Indians ;  leaving  at  the 
fam.e  tim.e  garrifons  in  the  towns  of  Zempoala  and 
Vera  Cruz.  Nor  did  the  Mexicans  offer  to  inter¬ 
rupt  his  march;  They  retired,  upon  his  approach, 
from  the  Spanifh  quarters,  and  left  that  part  of  the 
town  deftitute  of  inhabitants. 

Montezuma,  ’tis  faid,  met  the  General  at  his 
return,  and  congratulated  his  fuccefs :  But  he,  hav¬ 
ing  been  informed  of  that  Emperor’s  negotiations 
with  Narvaez  and  his  own  fubjedls,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  in  order  to  procure  his  liberty,  turned  from 
Montezuma  with  all  the  contempt  imaginable; 
not  fo  much  as  voiichfafing  to  fpeak  to  him.  Ber¬ 
nal  Diaz,  who  acco.mpanied  Cortez  in  this 
expedition,  fays,  that  he  now  looked  upon  himfelf 
to  be  powerful  enough  to  fubdue  the  Mexican  em¬ 
pire,  without  courting  Montezuma  or  his  fub- 
jedts ;  and  therefore  carried  every  thing  with  a  high 
hand,  or  to  that  effedt:  Which,  other  hiflorians 
obferve,  was  a  very  great  error ;  for,  if  the  Gene¬ 
ral  had,  on  his  returning  in  triumph  with  fuch  an 
addition  of  forces,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that 
Emperor  and  his  Nobility,  they  would  have  yielded 
to  almofl  any  terms  and  he  might  have  gained  the 
dominion  of  that  empire,  for  the  King  of  Spain  his 
mafler,  without  any  bloodfhed.  But  he  was  too 
much  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  to  think  of  pacific  mea- 
fures.  On  the  contrary,  he  refolved  to  give  them 
all  manner  of  provocations,  and  even  to  render  them 
defperate,  that  he  might  have  a  colour  to  deftroy 
them,  and  feize  all  their  poffeffions,  whether  lands 
or  treafure.  He  had  found  a  garrifon  of  fourfcore 
Spaniards  able  to  repel  the  whole  force  of  Mexico 
and  he  did  not  doubt,  now  he  faw  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  eleven  hundred  Spanifh  horfe  and  foot,  witli 
a  multitude  of  confederate  Indians,  he  fhould  be 
able,  by  force,  to  reduce  the  Mexicans,  and  make 
Revives  them  flavcs :  But  he  was  near  paying  very  dear  for 
the  hoftili-  his  prefumpfion ;  for,  fending  out  a  detachment  of 
four  hundred  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  in  fearch  of 
the  enemy,  W'ho  were  retired  to  the  fartheft  part  of 
the  city,  they  w'ere  furrounded,  and  in  danger  of 
having  their  retreat  cut  off;  and  he  himfelf,  with 
tlic  reft  of  his  troops,  efcaped  very  narrowly  being 
ftarved,  or  cut  in  pieces,  as  will  appear  in  the  en- 
iuing  relation ;  For  the  Mexicans,  rendered  brave 
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by  their  defpair,  were  not  afraid  to  attack  Cortez  CHAP, 
in  his  quarters,  tho’  defended  by  a  num.erous  garri- 
fon  and  a  train  of  artillery :  And,  when  at  any  time 
he  made  a  fally,  he  found  intrenchments  in  the  tack  his 
ftreets,  and  the  bridges  broken  down,  W'hich  ren-  quarters, 
der’d  his  cavalry  in  a  manner  ufelefs ;  and,  tho’  he 
ufually  came  off  vidtorious,  he  found  he  had  co.m- 
mitted  a  very  great  error,  in  fhutting  himfelf  up  in 
Mexico,  from  whence  it  was  almoft  impdfiible  to 
make  his  retre.at,  and  where  he  found  it  impradli- 
cable  to  fetch  in  provifions,  the  enemy  being  mafters 
of  all  the  caufeys  that  led  to  the  town,  and  of  all 
the  boats  upon  the  lake :  So  that,  if  his  people  were 
not  deftroy ed  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
they  muft  certainly  in  time  be  1  educed  by  famine. 

In  this  diftrefs  Cortez  thought  fit  to  endeavour  He  proper 
a  reconciliation  with  Montezuma,  and  make  ufe 
of  the  authority  he  ftill  retained  among  his  fubjedls 
to  induce  them  to  lay  dowq,  their  arms,  and  permit 
the  Spaniards  to  march  out  of  Mexico  ;  which,  it 
was  prefumed,  they  would  readily  come  into,  that 
they  might  get  rid  of  a  people  fo  much  dreaded,  as 
well  as  hated,  by  them.  Accordingly,  a  parly  be¬ 
ing  propofed  and  agreed  to,  Mont  ezu  m  a  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  battlements  of  the  palace ;  and,  fome  of 
the  Mexican  Nobility  advancing  to  hear  what  over¬ 
tures  he  would  make  them,  the  Spaniards  tell  us, 
their  Emperor  made  a  fpeech  to  his  fubjedls  ;  where¬ 
in  he  gently  reprimanded  them  for  taking  up  arms 
without  his  leave,  tho’  it  was  with  an  intention  to 
obtain  the  liberty  of  their  Prince  ;  declaring,  that  he 
was  in  reality  under  no  manner  of  reftraint,  but  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Spaniards  upon  choice  :  That  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  fhew  the  Spaniards  this 
favour,  on  account  of  the  refpeft  they  had  always 
paid  him,  and  out  of  duty  to  the  Prince  that  fent 
them:  That  their  embaffy  being  difpatch’d,  he  was 
about  to  difmifs  thefe  foreigners  from  his  Court ;  and 
defired  his  fubjefls  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
not  interrupt  their  march,  and  he  ftiould- readily  par¬ 
don  their  having  taking  up  arms,  or  to  that  effect. 

Whether  this  fpeech  is  genuine  or  not,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  the  Mexicans  had  little  regard  to  it :  What¬ 
ever  their  Emperor’s  words  were,  they  knew  they 
were  put  into  his  meuth  by  the  Spaniards,  v/hofe 
prifoner  he  was,  and  tended  only  to  procure  them 
a  fafe  retreat;  and  they  were  fenfible,  if  they  loft 
the  advantage  they  had,  they  muft  never  expedt  fuch 
another  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  thefe  unw'el- 
come  guefts.  They  had  them  now  coop’d  up  in 
this  fortrefs,  where  no  relief  could  be  brought  them, 
and  from  whence  it  was  fcarce  poflible  for  them  to 
retreat,  if  the  Mexicans  broke  down  the  bridges 
and  caufeys  upon  the  lake,  and  made  fuch  ditches 
and  trenches  in  the  ftreets  as  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves  liad  taught  them  :  But  forefaw,  that  if  their 
enemies  ever  got  over  the  lake  again,  they  might 
not  only  receive  frcfli  reinforcements  from  Spam 
and  their  Indian  allies,  but  they  muft  engage  them 
to  great  dilhdvantage  in  the  open  country,  having 
nothing  to  oppofe  their  horfe  and  artillery.  TheThe.Mex- 
Mexicans  refolved  therefore  not  to  confent  to  a  re- 
ceffation  of  arms;  but  rejected  the  overture  with 
difdain,  as  being  framed  only  to  give  their  mortal 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  out  of  their 
hands,  and  reinforcing  themfelves,  to  the  deftrucr 
tion  of  their  country  :  And  fome  hiflorians  fay, 
they  were  fo  enraged  at  the  overture,  that  they  fhot 
at  their  Emperor  for  making  it,  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  Others  fay,  he  was  wounded  by 
accident.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans  gave 
out,  that  the  Spaniards,  murder’d  him  afterwards  in 
their  retreat,  when  they  found  they  could  not  carry 

him 
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him  off;  which  laft  feems  to  me  much  the  moft 
probable  opinion. 

Cortez,  finding  the  Mexicans  were  not  to  be 
amuled  with  infidious  propofals,  from  what  hand 
foever  they  came ;  that  his  provifions  were  alnioft 
fpent,  and  that  it  would  be  impradticable  to  make 
his  retreat  in  the  day  time,  refolved  to  attempt  it 
in  a  dark  night.  Having  divided  the  treafure  there¬ 
fore  amongft  his  men,  with  which  they  were  pretty 
well  loaded,  for  it  amounted  to  the  value  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  crowns,  he  iflued  out  of  his  quarters  at 
midnight,  the  weather  being  extremely  tempeftuous, 
whereby  his  march  was  lor  fome  time  concealed  •, 
but  he  had  not  advanced  a  mile  upon  the  caufey, 
before  he  found  himfelf  attack’d  on  every  fide  by 
the  Mexicans,  both  by  land  and  water,  the  lake 
being  filled  with  their  canoes,  or  boats  ;  and,  as 
they  had  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  cut  the  caufey 
through  in  feveral  places,  the  Spaniards  w'ere  in 
great  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off,  Cortez 
indeed  had  forefeen  this,  and  provided  a  portable 
bridge  to  pafs  the  breaches  in  the  caufey,  which  was 
of  great  ufe  to  him  in  feveral  places :  But  the  In¬ 
dians  found  means  to  dellroy  this  bridge  before  they 
were  all  pafiTed  over,  and  their  rear-guard,  confifb- 
ing  of  two  or  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  a  thou- 
fand  Tlafcalans,  was  cut  in  pieces  :  They  loft  alfo 
their  artillery,  prifoners,  baggage,  and  treafure, 
with  fix  and  forty  horfes.  However,  Cortez, 
with  the  beft  part  of  Ins  forces,  broke  through  the 
Indians,  and  efcaped  to  the  other  fide  of  the  lake. 
Some  impute  this  lofs  to  the  avarice  of  his  foldiers, 
who  were  fo  loaded  with  gold  and  filver,  that 
they  could  fcarce  make  ufe  of  their  arms  ;  and  pof- 
fibly  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  it :  But,  I  believe, 
every  one,  who  confiders  his  circumftances,  muft 
be  of  opinion,  that  he  was  very  fortunate  in  efcap- 
ing  fo  welh  Had  the  enemy  provided  a  body  of 
forces  to  oppofe  him  on  the  farther  fide  of  the  lake, 
he  muft  inevitably  have  perifhed ;  but  they  did  not 
expedt  his  fallying  out  fo  fuddenly,  efpecially  in 
that  tempeftuous  feafon  •,  and  therefore  were  not 
provided  to  attack  them. 

De  Solis,  the  hiftorian,  endeavours  to  give  us 
a  veay  particular  account  of  this  adfion  ;  admires 
the  valour  and  condudf  of  Cortez  and  his  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  informs  us  how  every  one  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  this  memorable  retreat :  But,  as  he  fays 
juft  before,  that  it  was  performed  in  a  dark  tem¬ 
peftuous  night,  and  in  the  utmoft  hurry  and  con- 
fufion,  no  great  regard  is  to  be  given  to  the  parti¬ 
culars  he  has  given  us.  He  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
that  they  arrived,  juft  as  it  was  day-light,  on  the 
firm  land  •,  and  thought  themfelves  very  happy  that 
there  was  no  army  to  oppofe  them  there,  and  that 
they  were  purfued  no  farther,  ’till  they  had  time 
to  form  and  recover  themfelves  from  their  confter- 
nation. 

This  good  fortune,  it  feems,  was  owing  to  the 
compaffion  the  Mexicans  exprefs’d  for  the  two  fons 
of  Montezuma,  and  feveral  Princes  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  they  found  daughter’ d  among  the 
Spaniards,  when  the  day-light  appear’d.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  relate,  that  Montezuma  himfelf  was  of 
this  number ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  murder’d  both 
liim  and  his  fons,  when  they  found  they  could  not 
carry  them  off.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
fay,  that  Montezuma  was  killed  before,  by  the 
arrows  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  that  the  Princes  alfo 
were  accidentally  killed  in  this  engagement,  while 
it  was  dark,  and  they  could  not  diftinguiffi  friends 
from  foes.  But  however  that  was,  it  is  agreed,  the 
Pri.xes  were  found  dead,  pierced  through  with  ma¬ 


ny  w’ounds  and  the  Mexicans  deferr’d  the  purfuit  C  H  A  P. 
of  the  Spaniards,  to  folemnize  the  exequies  of  thole 
two  Princes,  or  of  Montezuma  himfelf.  To 
which  piece  of  piety,  Cortez,  and  the  Spaniards 
who  were  left  alive,  in  a  great  meafure,  ow’d  their 
fafety. 

The  Spaniards,  having  halted  fome  time  to  re- 
frefh  themfelves,  and  take  care  of  their  wounded 
men,  continued  their  march  towards  Tlafcala,  the 
country  of  their  faithful  allies  and  confederates:  But 
they  had  not  advanced  many  leagues  before  they  They  con- 
were  again  overtaken  and  attack’d  by  the  Mexicans,  tinue  the 
at  a  time  when  they  were  fo  fatigued  and  harafs’d, 
that  had  not  Cortez  taken  poffeffion  of  a  tem¬ 
ple,  furrounded  by  a  wall  of  a  large  extent,  that’ 
very  fortunately  lay  in  his  way,  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  have  repulfed  tlie  enemy.  But  the 
Mexicans,  finding  they  could  make  no  impreffion 
on  the  Spaniards,  as  they  lay  intrench’d  within 
thofe  walls,  thought  fit  to  found  a  retreat.  How¬ 
ever,  Cortez,  apprehending  he  fliould  be  diftrefs’d 
here  for  want  of  provifions,  began  his  march  again 
at  midnight,  with  great  filence,  in  hopes  to  have 
got  the  ftart  of  the  enemy  fo  far,  that  he  fliould 
have  reached  the  Tlafcalan  territories  before  they 
could  liave  overtaken  him :  But,  to  his  great  fur- 
prize,  being  arrived  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mountain,  he  difeovered  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Mexicans,  confifting  (according  to  their  hiftorians) 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  drawn  up  in  batta¬ 
lia,  in  the  valley  of  Otumba,  through  which  it  was 
neceffary  to  pafs,  in  his  way  to  Tlafcala. 

Whereupon  de  Solis  relates,  Cortez  made 
only  this  ffiort  fpeech  to  his  Officers  :  “  We  must 
either  die,  or  cONCiUER:  The  cause 
OF  OUR  God  fight  for  us.  And,  finding  The  battle 
an  uncommon  ardour  in  his  foldiers  to  engage,  im-  of  Otum- 
mediately  led  them  on.  The  fight,  they  pretend, 
was  for  fome  time  bloody  and  obftinate ;  and  that 
Cortez,  apprehending  his  men  would  be  wearied  • 
out  by  the  continual  fupplies  of  frefli  forces  which 
the  Indians  poured  in  upon  him,  gave  a  furprizing 
turn  to  the  battle,  by  attacking  the  imperial  ftand- 
ard  carried  by  the  Mexican  General,  who  was 
furrounded  by  their  Nobility :  For,  having  routed 
them,  killed  the  General,  and  taken  the  ftandard, 
the  reft  of  the  troops  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  ;  The  Spa- 
and  were  purfued  with  incredible  flaughter  by  the  niards  vic- 
Tlafcalans,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  who  made  '°"ou5. 
themfelves  ample  amends,  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy,  for  the  treafure  they  loft  on  retiring  from 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

They  tell  us,  indeed,  as  ufual,  that  their  Fro-  They  af- 
teftor,  St.  James,  vifibly  fought  for  them;  and  that  it  to 
they  were  obliged  to  a  miracle,  at  laft,  for  their  ^ 
victory.  But,  as  they  relate,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  Mexicans  durft  never  oppofe  their  horfe  or 
fire-arms,  a  General  of  an  ordinary  capacity  might, 
one  would  think,  have  obtained  a  vidory,  armed 
with  fuch  advantages,  over  tlie  naked  defencelefs 
Indians,  without  the  lielp  of  miracles.  And,  how¬ 
ever  great  and  decifive  this  vidlory  is  reprefented  to  Rather  a 
be,  it  appears,  that  Cortez  continued  his  retreat  fortun.-ite: 
from  Mexico,  and  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  ’till  ^^ape  _ 
he  arrived  at  the  country  of  his  friends  and  confe-  jory 
derates  the  Tlafcalans ;  Nor  had  he  remained 
long  here,  before  an  embaffy  came  to  that  republick,  An  em- 
from  the  new-elefted  Emperor  Quetl  avac  a, 
to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  two  nations  of  w^the 
Mexico  and  Tlafcala,  and  propofe  the  uniting  their  Tlafca- 
forces  againft  their  common  enemy  the  Spaniard  :  Ians. 

And,  though  a  majority  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  re¬ 
main  firm  to  their  alliance  with  Cortez  ;  yet 
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there  were  thofe  amongft  tiiem  that  reprefented  it 
was  no  lefs  the  intereft  of  the  Tlafcalans  than  of 
the  Mexicans,  to  drive  thefe  foreigners  out  of 
their  country  ;  for  that  they  plainly  intended  the 
fubverfion  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  government, 
and  to  bring  them  under  the  power  of  an  unknown 
arbitrary  dominion  ;  whereas  they  had  hitherto 
maintained  their  freedom,  and  were  never  fubjeft 
to  the  will  of  any  Prince  whatever. 

But,  it  feems,  the  Mexicans  were  more  dread¬ 
ed  by  this  republick  than  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the 
generality  of  that  people  ftill  looked  upon  tlie  Spa¬ 
niards  to  be  fent  from  heaven  to  their  alfiftance 
againft  that  ancient  enemy  of  their  ftate.  The 
AmbafTadors  from  Mexico  therefore  were  difmifs’d, 
with  fome  marks  of  contempt,  and  preparations 
made  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  that  empire,  in 
confederacy  with  the  Spaniards. 

The  Mexicans  were  more  fuccefsful  in  their  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  city  and  territory  of  Tepeaca, 
a  country  that  lay  between  Tlafcala  and  the  Spanifii 
fort  of  Vera  Cruz.  They  incited  this  people  to  take 
up  arms  againft  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  Tepeacans, 
having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Mexico,  aftually 
cut  off  fome  fmall  parties  that  Cortez  fent  from 
Tlafcala  to  Vera  Cruz  •,  infomuch,  that  the  Gene¬ 
ral  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  reduce  Tepeaca, 
in  order  to  keep  open  his  communication  with  the 
fea  :  And,  accordingly,  both  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Tlafcalans  made  preparations  to  invade  Tepeaca. 
The  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand,  fent  them  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  troops  i  and  a  general  battle  en- 
fued  ;  wherein  Cortez  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
defeat  their  united  forces.  After  which,  the  city 
and  territory  of  Tepeaca  fubmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  took  a  fevere  revenge  on  that  unhap¬ 
py  people,  murdering  great  numbers  of  them  in 
cold  blood,  and  felling  the  reft  for  flaves.  And  a 
Spanifii  fortrefs  was  eredled  at  Tepeaca,  to  whicli 
they  gave  the  name  of  Segura  de  la  Frontera,  or 
the  Security  of  the  Frontier  •,  v/hich  was  the  fe- 
cond  colony  the  Spaniards  fix’d  in  that  part  of  the 
continent.  Cortez  alfo  reduced  the  city  of  Gua- 
cachula,  and  feveral  other  towns,  by  the  affiftance 
of  his  Indian  confederates,  of  whom  he  had  not  lefs 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  in  his  army  at  this 
time  ;  For  Cortez  had  learnt,  from  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  at  Mexico,  to  regulate  his  condudt.  He 
found  it  neceffary  now  to  cultivate  a  good  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Caciques  and  Princes  of  the 
country,  and  to  take  their  troops  into  his  fervice, 
tho’  he  had  formerly  flighted  their  affiftance  pretty 
much.  He  faw  his  error  alfo  in  neglefting  to  pof- 
fefs  himfelf  of  fuch  towns  and  paffes  as  might  keep 
open  his  communication  with  the  fea,  with  his  own 
people  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  with  his  allies.  Having 
taken  a  particular  furvey  therefore  of  the  country, 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  fuch  pofts  as  might 
be  of  advantage  to  him  in  reducing  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  was  ever  his  principal  view  :  And, 
as  he  was  fenfible  there  was  no  approaching  that 
city  by  land,  but  on  the  caufeys,  which  might  be 
broken  down,  he  order’d  thirteen  brigantines  and 
floops  to  be  built,  which  would  make  him  mafter 
of  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  enable  him  to 
attack  the  town  on  every  fide  by  water,  as  well  as 
land.  The  timbers  and  planks  of  thefe  he  caufed 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Spanifla  Carpenters,  affifted 
by  feveral  thoufand  Indians,  at  Vera  Cruz  j  and 
afterwards  made  the  poor  natives  carry  them  on 
their  flioulders  over  the  mountains  to  the  lake  of 
Mexico,  a  journey  of  near  300  miles ;  and  here 
the  brigantines  were  put  together,  and  launch’d. 
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While  thefe  veffels  were  building,  Cortez  aflem- 
bled  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  confederate 
Indians,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Tezcuco,  and 
feveral  other  confiderable  towns  upon  the ,  lake  ; 
where  he,  laid  up  magazines  of  ammunition  and 
provifion,  to  carry  on  the  intended  fiege  of  the 
capital.  He  was.  fo  fortunate,  alfo,  before  he  en¬ 
ter’d  upon  this  grand  enterprize,  to  be  join’d  by  ne^r 
three  hundred  Spaniards  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
who  chofe  to  follow  his  fortunes,  tho’  they  were 
fent  out  by  thofe  who  v/ere  no  friends  to  Cortez, 
and  with  a  view  off  depriving  liim  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  conqueft  ^  and  with  tliefe  he  received 
a  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  fome  re¬ 
cruits  of  horfes.  . 

Thus  prepared  and  reinforced,  Cortez  com¬ 
manded  a  Captain,  five  and  twenty  Spaniards,  and 
twelve  Rowers,  to  go  on  board  each  of  the  thirteen 
brigantines  :  He  allb  placed  one  of  his  field-pieces 
on  board  every  one  of  the  veffels  ;  and,  while  Ins 
fleet  failed  to  take  a  view  of  the  city,^he  poffefs’d 
himfelf  of  the  three  principal  caufeys  leading  thither, 
in  order  to  carry  on  as  many  attacks  by  land.  All 
the  Europeans  Cortez  had  in  his  army  at  this 
time  amounted  to  no  tnore  than  nine  hundred,  of 
which  about  two  hundred  were  musketeers  and 
crofs-bows,  eighty-fix  were  horfe,  and  the  reft 
pilce-men  ;  and  his  train  of  artillery  confifted  of 
eighteen  field-pieces,  fifteen  whereof  were  brafs. 

The  firft  engagement  with  the  Mexicans  hap¬ 
pen’d  upon  the  water  5  for,  when  the  Spaniards  ap¬ 
proach’d  the  city  with  their  brigantines,  an  innume¬ 
rable  fwarm  of  canoes  and  periagoes  (Indian  boats) 
came  out  of  the  canals  of  the  city  to  oppofe  them  • 
whofe  feathers  and  arms,  fays  De  Solis  the  hifto- 
rian,  afforded  a  profpedl  both  beautiful  and  terrible. 
They  feem’d  to  cover  the  lake:  But  the  brigantines, 
having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  run  in  among; 
the  canoes,  funk  and  overfet  them  at  pleafure,  hav¬ 
ing  fcarce  any  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  their  arms. 
Whereupon  thofe  canoes  that  efcaped  the  firft  lliock, 
fled,  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  Back  to  the  city, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  the  brigantines,  and 
feveral  great  ftiot  fired  into  the  town,  to  terrify  the 
inhabitants.  After  which,  the  brigantines  retired  ; 
and  the  next  day  fome  progrefs  was  made  at  the 
three  attacks  by  land  ;  but  the  enemy  had  made 
fuch  breaches  and  intrenchments  on  the  caufeys,  as 
render’d  the  approaches  very  difficult ;  And,  when¬ 
ever  the  Spaniards  advanced  to  attack  them,  canoes 
full  of  armed  Indians  iffued  from  the  town,  and 
charged  them  in  the  flank  ;  which  obliged  Cortez 
to  order  fome  of  the  brigantines  to  fupport  his  land 
forces  on  the  feveral  caufeys,  and  beat  off  the  ca-, 
noes  :  He  alfo  caufed  fome  thoufand  canoes  to  be 
made,  and  managed  by  his  confederates,  that  might 
follow  the  Mexicans  into  the  fhallows  and  creeks, 
where  his  brigantines  could  not  purfue  them.  But, 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  precautions,  the  Spanifli 
hiftorians  relate,  that  the  Mexicans,  by  their  ftra- 
tagems,  gained  feveral  advantages  of  Cortez. 
At  one  time,  they  laid  an  ambufeade  of  canoes 
among  the  reeds  of  the  lake,  and  were  very  near 
carrying  off  fome  of  his  brigantines  :  At  another, 
they  broke  down  one  of  the  caufeys,  cut  off  his  re¬ 
treat,  and  took  him  prifoner  :  But  he  was  tefeued 
out  of  their  hands  as  they  were  carrying  him  away. 
However,  there  were  about  fixty  Spaniards  and  a 
thoufand  Tlafcalans  killed  or  taken  in  this  aftion, 
and  many  more  wounded  j  and  he  was  forced  to 
leave  one  of  his  great  guns  behind  him.  This  miff 
fortune  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  carry  on  their  at¬ 
tacks  with  more  caution  and  circumfpedcion  for  the 
2 1  D  future. 
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CHAP,  future.  It  is  related,  that  they  were  forced  to  be 
upon  the  defenfive  after  this  accident,  "till  their 
wounded  men  were  recover’d,  and  they  had  rein¬ 
forced  their  army  with  fome  bodies  of  confederate 
Another  Indians.  And  here  again  they  have  recourfe  to 
pretended  ^liracles  ;  and  tell  us,  that  their  wounded  men  were 
miracle.  ijj  ^  f(;.vv  days,  only  by  applying  oil  to  their 

wounds,  and  repeating  fome  paffages  out  of  the 
Pfalms  over  them,  which  operated  by  way  of  charm. 
But  their  writers  are  not  agreed,  whether  thefe 
cures  were  to  be  afcribed  to  a  good  or  an  evil 
fpirit ;  And,  I  perceive,  thefe  were  only  llefh- 
wounds  that  w^ere  thus  healed  :  The  weapons  of  the 
Indians  feldom  broke  any  bones  ;  and  every  one 
know's,  that  ordinary  flelh-wounds,  if  they  are  kept 
clean,  will  heal  of  themfelves  frequently,  without 
the  afiiftance  of  medicines  or  miracles. 

A  general  And  now,  the  wounded  men  being  recover’d,  and 
ailkult.  the  army  of  the  confederate  Indians  recruited,  fo  that 
it  amounted  again  to  two  hundred  thoufand  men, 
Cortez  refolv’d  to  give  a  general  affault  to  the 
city  ;  and  accordingly,  having  order’d  his  forces  to 
advance  at  all  the  three  attacks,  they  filled  up  the 
breaches  and  trenches  that  had  been  made  in  the 
caufeys,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  into  the  town  : 
Each  body  made  a  lodgment  within  the  city,  and 
fortified  it  ;  but  could  not  advance  far  that  night, 
the  enemy  having  cut  trenches,  •  and  barricado’d  all 
the  flireets. 

Mexico  xhe  next  day  the  Spaniards  got  more  ground  •, 
uken.  third,  repulfed  the  enemy  on  every  fide, 

and  advanced  to  the  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  where  Cortez  drew  up  his  united 
forces ;  the  enemy  retiring  to  the  farther  part  of  the 
town,  and  fortifying  themfelves  there.  Whereup¬ 
on  Cortez  thought  fit  to  offer  them  terms  and 
they  agreed  to  treat,  with  a  view  of  amufing  him, 
as  their  hiftorians  relate,  ’till  the  Emperor  and  his 
Nobility  made  their  efcape,  in  their  canoes,  to 
tlie  farther  fide  of  the  lake :  Of  which  Cortez 
being  appriz’d,  renew’d  the  hoftilities,  and  Gua- 
TheEm-  TiMozm,  the  Emperor,  widi  the  principal  Mexi- 
peror  can  Nobility,  were  taken  by  the  brigantines  in  the 
taken.  lake,  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  get  away. 
Whereupon  all  the  reft  of -their  forces  flung  down 
their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  mercy  ;  and  Cor¬ 
tez  took  poffeffion  of  that  capital  on  the  13  th  of 
Auguft,  1521,  being  the  day  of  St.  Hypolito, 
who  was  thereupon  made  the  patron  of  Mexico. 

The  The  Spanifh  hiftorians  relate,  that  no  lefs  than 
fiaughter  one  hundred  thoufand  Mexicans  fell  by  the  fword  in 
Mexi^ns  defence  of  this  city,  befides  great  numbers  that 
at  this  perifhed  by  famine,  and  other  calamities  :  And  that 
fiege.  this  conqueft  was  attended  with  the  fubmiffion  of 
moft  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  who  confented 
to  acknowledge  themfelves  fubjedls  of  the  King 
of  Spain  (the  then  Emperor  Ch  a  rles  V.) 
Thefpoils  The  city  of  Mexico  being  thus  reduced,  Cor- 
divided.  tez  diftributed  the  plunder  among  his  Soldiers,  re- 

Part  fent  ^  remarkable  cu- 

tothcEm-  dofides,  for  the  King  ;  which  he  fent  to  Spain  by 
peror.  fome  of  his  principal  Officers,  together  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  conqueft,  and  the  ftate  of  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  defiring  his  Majefty  would  confirm  the  Magi- 
ft rates  he  had  appointed  to  govern  that  country, 
with  the  grants  of  the  conquer’d  lands,  and  Indian 
flaves  he  had  made,  to  his  Soldiers.  Among  the 
rich  jewels  Cortez  fent  to  the  Emperor,  ’tis  faid, 
there  was  a  find  Emerald  of  a  pyramidal  form,  as 
large  as  the  pahn  of  a  man’s  hand  at  the  biggeft 
end  ;  a  noble  fet  of  gold  and  filver  veflels  ;  feveral 
things  caft  in  gold  and  filver,  viz.  beafts,  birds, 
fifties,  fruits  and  flowers  ;  bracelets,  rings,  pen¬ 


dants,  and  other  ornamental  pieces  of  plate  and  ^ 
jewels  i  fome  of  their  idols,  Priefts  veftments  of 
cotton,  turs,  and  feathers  of  various  colours. 

The  General  requefted  his  Imperial  Majefty 
to  fend  over  perfons  qualified  to  furvey  the  country, 
that  it  might  be  improved  to  the  belt  advantage  ; 
with  Priefts  and  Miffionaries,  for  the  converfion  of 
the  people  *,  as  alfo  cattle,  feeds  and  plants,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lands :  But,  ’tis  faid,  he  provided  particu¬ 
larly  againft  the  fending  over  Phyficians  or  Lawyers. 

What  could  be  his  reafon  againft  fending  Phyficians, 
is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  ;  but  he  had  certainly 
all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  defire  that  neither  Laws 
nor  Lawyers  ftiould  be  admitted  there,  having  de- . 
termined  to  treat  the  natives  as  flaves,  and  feize 
both  their  perfons  and  poffeffions,  and  indeed  tor' 
ufurp  an  arbitrary  dominion  over  both  Spaniards 
and  Indians  in  that  new  world. 

The  provinces  that  depended  on  Mexico  having 
fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards,  as  has  been  related  al¬ 
ready,  Cortez  fummon’d  the  more  diftant  Indian 
Princes  to  come  and  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain 
for  their  Sovereign  *,  of  whom  one  of  the  chief  was 
the  King  of  Mechoacan,  a  territory  which  lies  to 
the  weft  ward  of  Mexico,  upon  the  coaft  of  the 
South-fea. 

To  this  Prince  Cortez  fent  Montano,  and  Mechoa- 
three  other  Spaniards,  attended  by  twenty  Mexican 
Chiefs,  with  a  prefent  of  European  utenfils  and  "'*'** 
toys  and,  when  they  came  within  half  a  league  of 
Mechoacan,  they  were  met  by  fourfeore  Lords  of 
the  country,  each  of  them  attended  by  ten  thoufand 
of  their  vaffals  (according  to  the  Spanifti  hiftorians) 
who  let  the  Spaniards  know,  that  they  were  come 
from  their  King,  to  welcome  them  into  their  coun¬ 
try  :  And,  when  they  arrived  in  the  city,  a  houfe 
was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  thefe  Ambaffa- 
dors  ;  all  manner  of  provifions  and  refrefliments, 
that  the  country  afforded,  were  fent  in  and  they 
were  entertained  in  a  very  fplendid  manner  •,  which 
agrees  but  ill  with  the  following  part  of  the  ftory  : 

For  they  tell  us,  the  King  himfelf  came  to  the 
Spanifh  quarters,  foon  after  their  arrival,  demanded 
who  they  were  ?  Whence  they  came  ?  And  what 
brought  them  from  fo  remote  a  country  ?  Whether 
they  had  notliing  to  cat  at  home,  that  they  prey’d 
upon  ftrangers  ?  And  what  the  Mexicans  had  done, 
that  they  had  deftroy’d  their  city  ?  Demanding  if 
they  defign’d  to  do  the  like  by  him  ?  If  they  did, 
he  faid,  he  fhould  not  tamely  fubmit  to  it,  but  op- 
pofe  force  to  force. 

To  which  the  Spaniards  anfwer’d.  They  came 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  Chriftians,  to  cultivate  a 
friendfhip  with  him,  to  traffick  with  his  people,  and 
to  inftru(ft  them  in  the  worftiip  of  the  true  God. 

(Thefe  were  ever  the  glorious  pretences  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  tho’  their  adfions  fufficiently  fhew  they  had 
bafer  views.) 

The  King  of  Mechoacan,  H  e  r  e  r  a  relates, 
was  at  this  time  determined  to  have  facrificed  the 
Spanifh  Ambaffadors  ;  but  that  the  Mexicans,  who 
accompanied  them,  affured  that  Prince,  if  he  of¬ 
fer’d  any  violence  to  their  perfons,  their  General 
would  infallibly  take  a  fevere  revenge  on  him  and  his 
kingdom  giving  an  account  of  the  wonders  he  had 
done  in  their  country  with  his  fire-arms,  horfes,  ar¬ 
tillery,  &c.  At  which  the  King  was  fb  aftonifh’d, 
that  he  order’d  the  Spaniards  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmoft  refpedl  *,  and,  admitting  them  to  an  audience, 
he  told  them,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  their 
General,  and  defired  to  become  fubjedf  to  the  migh¬ 
ty  Monarch  from  whence  he  came,  who  com¬ 
manded  fuch  god-like  men  :  That,  in  return  to 

this 
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CHAP,  this  embaffy,  he  fhould  fend  fome  of  his  principal 
Nobility  to  attend  on  the  General  and  defired 
they  would  take  a  prelcnt  with  them,  which  he  fent 
as  a  tcftimony  of  his  efceem  and  affection  for  that 
Great  man  *,  and,  foon  after,  as  mucli  gold  and  fil- 
ver  was  fent  in  as  amounted  to  an  hundred  thoufand 
dollars,  befides  a  great  quantity  of  cloathing,  jewels 
and  ornaments,  and  a  prefent  for  each  of  the  Am- 
baffadors  with  which  they  returned  to  Mexico, 
attended  by  the  Mechoacan  Noblemen  who  were 
fent  Ambaffadors  to  Cortez. 

The  General,  to  confirm  thefe  Indians  in  the 
great  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  him, .  after  he 
had  complimented  and  entertained  the  Ambaffadors 
in  a  very  fplendid  manner,  ordered  his  troops  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  to  exercife  and  skirmifh  before  them, 
making  feveral  difeharges  of  his  artillery  and  fmall 
arms,  to  their  great  amazement. 

The  Ambaffadors  returning,  and  making  their 
report  to  their  Prince  of  what  they  had  been  wit- 
neffes  of  at  Mexico,  he  refolved  to  pay  Cortez 
a  vifit  in  perfon  •,  and,  being  arrived  in  that  city, 
kis  faid,  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  General ;  wherein 
he  acquainted  him,  he  was  come  to  make  his  fub- 
miffion  perfonally,  and  acknowledge  his  fubje£lion 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  now  his  and  their  Sovereign 
and  fhould,  from  that  day,  be  ready  to  receive  his 
commands ;  defiring  they  would  accept  the  treafure 
he  brought  with  him,  as  a  tribute  and  earneft  of  his 
future  obedience.  Whereupon  Cortez  acquaint¬ 
ed  him,  how  happy  he  would  be  in  becoming  fub- 
ject  to  fo  great  an  Emperor,  who  defired  nothing 
more  than  his  converfion,  and  to  have  him  inftrubt- 
ed  in  the  religion  of  the  Chriflians  ;  and,  having 
entertained  his  royal  gueft  for  feveral  days,  fuffer’d 
him  to  return  into  his  own  country. 

Mechoa-  But  CoRTEz  foon  let  the  King  of  Mechoacan 
can  treated  J^now,  that  he  had  a  farther  view  than  to  make  him 
quef^pro-  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain  for  his  Sovere’gn  -, 
vince. ^  for  he  commanded  Christopher  Olid  to 
march  into  Mechoacan,  with  an  hundred  Spanifli 
foot,  forty  horfe,  and  feveral  thoufand  confederate 
Indians,  who  were  kindly  received  by  that  Prince 
at  firft ;  but,  when  lie  found  they  proceeded  to 
take  poffeffion  of  his  chief  towns,  and  treat  his  fub- 
jeds  as  a  conquer’d  people,  he  began  to  ftand  up¬ 
on  his  defence  ;  for  which  he  was,  in  the  Spanifli 
phrafe,  feverely  chaflifed  ;  tliat  is,  great  numbers 
of  his  people  were  maffacred  and  murder’d  in  cold 
blood  :  And  Cortez,  having,  through  this  coun¬ 
try,  penetrated  to  the  South-fea,  ereded  forts,  and 
built  fhips  there,  for  fardier  difeoveries  on  that 
Other  hde.  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval  alfo  was. fent  to 
countries  fubdue  the  countries  near  Tobafeo  and  Tecoan- 
th^^fame  on  the  Noith-fea  ;  And  Pedro  de  Alva- 

manner.  ^ado,  another  Commander,  was  detach’d,  with  a 
body  of  Spaniards  and  confederate  Indians,  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  vale 
of  Guaxaca,  to  the  eaflward  of  Mexico ;  who  all 
fubmitted  to  the  Conqueror. 

While  Cortez  was  thus  employ’d  in  reducing 
all  the  country  to  his  obedience,  in  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth,  Chistoher 
DE  Tapia  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  com- 
miffion  from  that  Prince  to  command  all  the  new 
conquefts  :  But  the  garrifon  Cortez  had  left  at 
Vera  Cruz  fo  threaten’d  and  terrified  De  Tapia, 
that  he  was  glad  to  make  his  efcape,  and  leave 
the  General  in  poffefTion  of  Mexico.  Having 
Panuco  got  rid  of  this  rival,  Cortez  march’d  in  perfon 
fubdued.  to  the  province  of  Panuco,  which  he  obliged  to 
•  fubti^  to  him.  Whereupon  he  divided  the  country, 
and  all  tlijs  Indian  inhabitants,  among  his  Offi- 
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cers  and  Soldiers,  who  treated  them  as  flaves.  And  C  H  A  P. 
this  was  his  pradice  in  every  province,  whetlicr  the 
people  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him,  or  were  com-  ^ 
pelled  to  it  by  force. 

But,  notwithflanding  this  barbarous  ufage  of  the 
natives,  and  his  refufing  to  relign  his  government 
to  thofe  who  were  fent  to  fucceed  him  in  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  fo  powerful  were  the  rich  prefents  he  from 
time  to  time  fent  to  the  Emperor,  and  fuch  were 
the  reprefentations  made  to  that  Prince  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  that  Cortez  v/as  declared  Captain-General  Cortez  ^ 
and  Governor  of  New  Spain  by  the  Emperor, 

The  Governors  of  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba  were  com-  vernment. 
manded  to  reinforce  that  General,  and  give  him  all 
poffible  alfiflance.  Whereupon,  finding  himfelf^^ 
now  eftabliflied  in  his  command,  he  let  about  re- 
building  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  had  burnt 
and  demolifh’d :  He  alTign’d  places  for  building 
churches,  and  other  publick  benehces ;  laid  out  mar¬ 
ket-places,  divided  the  bell  part  of  the  ground 
among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  reft  among  the  natives, 
giving  them  encouragement  to  build  and  people  the 
place  again  :  He  affign’d  one  quarter  part  particu¬ 
larly  to  Montezuma,  a  fon  of  the  late  Empe¬ 
ror’s,  and  another  to  one  of  the  moft  popular  In¬ 
dian  Generals  ;  and  they  foon  erefted  a  much  finer 
town  than  that  which  had  been  deftroy’d,  having 
now  the  advantage  of  iron  tools,  carriages  and  en¬ 
gines,  which  they  wanted  before.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  magnificent  than  the  palace  Cor- 
TEZ  ereded  for  himfelf,  upon  the  ground  where 
Montezuma’s  palace  formerly  llood  ;  about 
which,  ’tis  faid,  he  ufed  feven  thoufand  beams  of 
Cedars,  fome  of  them  120  foot  in  length  :  He  al¬ 
fo  provided  himfelf  with  a  numerous  train  of  artil¬ 
lery,  confilfing  of  thirty-five  pieces  of  brafs  cannon, 
and  feventy  of  iron  •,  which  gave  the  Indians  a  vaft 
opinion  of  his  power.  But  that  which  was  his  real 
ftrength,  and  did  him  mofl  fervice,  both  in  Mexico 
and  Europe,  was  the  prodigious  wealth  he  acquired, 
by  the  plunder  of  all  the  provinces  he  became  ma- 
fter  of,  and  the  rich  mines  of  Gold  and  Silver  he 
every  day  dilcovered,  or  violently  took  from  the 
owners. 

The  provinces  of  Guatimala,  Chiapa,  Soconuf- The  ty- 
co,  and  feveral  others  bordering  upon  the  South-fea,  ranny  and 
had  already  fubmitted  to  Cortez,  and  fent 
prefents  by  way  of  tribute.  However,  under  pre-  querors, 
tence  that  they  v/ere  not  fincere,  and  affifted  the  particular- 
enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  Alvarado  was  fent  to  *7  of 
chaftife  them  ;  that  is,  to  feize  on  the  country  and 
inhabitants,  maffacre  fome,  and  enfiavc  the  reft  ; 
which  he  executed  with  great  cruelty,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  ;  and  was  for  this  fervice,  made  Go¬ 
vernor,  or  rather  Proprietor,  of  all  Guatimala, 
and  the  natives  in  it,  who  were  treated  by  this  mon- 
fter  of  a  man  worfc  than  brutes,  fold  for  flaves  to 
work  in  the  mines,  and  compell’d  to  carry  burdens 
beyond  their  ftrength,  ’till  they  were  worn  out  in 
fuch  fervices. 

Cortez  was  generally  fortunate  in  the  choice  ht 
made  of  the  Commanders  he  fent  to  reduce  the 
feveral  provinces  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  mif- 
taken  in  Christopher  Olid  ;  for  this  officer, 
elated  with  fuccefs,  threw  off  liis  dependance  on 
Cortez,  and  was  about  to  fet  up  for  himfelf : 
Elowever,  he  was  foon  after  affaffinated  by  fome 
of  the  General’s  creatures,  and  his  foldiers  there¬ 
upon  laid  down  their  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Commiffioners  came  over  ConimilE- 
from  Spain,  to  enquire  into  the  condudt  of  Cor-  oners  ap- 
tez  and  his  fellow-conquerors,  as  they  call’d  them-  ported  to 
felves  i  repeated  complaints  having  been  fent  to  op^* 

Euiope  prefligru. 
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CHAP.  Europe  of  their  cruelties  and  opprefilons,  which 
were  found  to  be  fo  many,  and  fo  manifeft,  that 
‘  Cortez  was  removed  from  his  government  for 
a  time,  his  palace  and  effeds  feiz’d,  and  he  was 
Honduras  threaten’d  with  capital  punilhment  :  To  avoid 
and  Juca-  he  affemblcd  his  army,  and  march’d  againft 

quer^d ’  by  provinces  of  Honduras  and  Jucatan  ;  of 

Cortez.  ^  which  he  made  an  entire  conqueft,  and,  in  the 
end,  fo  cunningly  managed  his  affairs,  by  his  a- 
gents  in  the  Court  of  Spain,  that  they  agreeing  to 
pay  the  Emperor  (who  wanted  money  extremely  at 
He  pur-  that  time)  two  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  he 
chafes  a  reftorcd  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  .with 
fhe  cLrt  Adelentado,  or  Lord-Lieute- 

of  Spain,  nant  5  had  feveral  new  privileges  conferred  upon 
him,  and  was  allowed  to  bear  the  fame  arms  as  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico  had  borne.  Such  is  the  al¬ 
mighty  power  of  gold  *,  and  thus  are  the  greatefl: 
Princes  frequently  compelled  to  countenance  the 
greatefl:  villanies,  when  they  become  neceffitous. 
He  hangs  And  now  Cortez  adled  more  defpotically  than 
the  Mexi-  gygj. .  j-Q  himfelf  impartially  cruel,  he 

^eror."”*  hanged  the  Emperor  Quatemoc,  who  was  e- 
leded  after  the  death  of  Montezuma,  with 
two  other  tributary  Kings,  under  pretence  they 
were  forming  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  tho’  he  had 
kept  them  always  prisoners,  in  his  own  quarters, 
from  the  time  that  Mexico  was  taken. 

In  the  year  1527,  the  complaints  againft  Cor¬ 
tez  being  revived,  the  Emperor  fent  over  Lewis 
Ponce  de  Leon,  as  fupreme  Judge  of  New 
Spain,  to  examine  the  conduft  of  Cortez  :  But 
this  Judge  died  foon  after  his  arrival,  fufpeded  to 
be  poifon’d  by  Cortez,  or  his  creatures.  How¬ 
ever,  before  bis  death,  he  appointed  Mure  de 
Aguilar  to  fucceed  him  *,  but  he  alfo  died  foon 
after,  appointing  Alonzo  de  Estrada  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  :  But  Cortez  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his 
judgment  j  alledging,  that  his  predeceffor  had  no 
power  to  appoint  a  fuccelfor.  Orders  afterwards 
arriving  from  Spain,  to  confirm  De  Aguilar  in 
the  poft  of  fupreme  Judge,  he  commanded  Cor¬ 
tez  to  remove  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  took 
the  adminiftration  out  of  his  hands  ;  and,  fending 
over  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  outrages  committed 
by  that  General  and  his  Officers,  three  other  Com- 
miffioners  were  fent  to  Mexico,  to  bring  Cortez 
to  a  trial,  and  it  was  generally  expected  he  would 
He  goes  have  loft  his  head.  But  he  found  means,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  pacify  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  obtained 
buys”hls”°  thither,  and  make  his  defence  be- 

peacc  a-  fore  the  Emperor  :  He  carried  with  him  fuch  a  pro¬ 
gain.  digious  treafure,  that  all  his  faults  feem’d  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  forgot  ;  his  Majefty  countenanced  him, 
feem’d  delighted  with  his  converfation,  and  to  give 
credit  to  every  thing  he  faid  ;  rewarding  and  ho¬ 
nouring  this  barbarous  tyrant,  inftead  of  punifhing 
him  ;  particularly,  his  Imperial  Majefty  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  whole  valley  of  Arifto  in  Mexico, 
with  all  the  towns  and  villages  belonging  to  it ;  in 
^hich  he  had  twenty-four  thoufand  vaflTals  :  He 
created  him  Marquis  of  the  valley  of  Guaxaca,  and 
conftituted  him  Generaliffimo  of  all  the  forces  in 
New  Spain  •,  tho’  it  was  thought  fit  to  exclude  him 
brders  in  abfolutely  from  the  civil  government ;  And  feveral 
favour  of  orders  were  made  for  the  better  ufage  of  the 
fives.  natives  for  the  future  ;  particularly,  that  they 
fhould  not  be  obliged  to  carry  burdens  like  pack- 
horfes  on  the  road  •,  and  that  every  Spaniard,  who 
Ihould  fo  load  an  Indian,  fhould,  for  the  firft  of¬ 
fence,  forfeit  an  hundred  pieces  of  eight ;  for  the 
fecond  offence,  three  hundred  ;  and  for  the  third, 
•  Ihould  forfeit  all  his.  goods :  That  the  Indians  fhould 
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not  be  compelled  fo  work  in  the  mines,  or  in  their  C  HA  p, 
fortifications  or  buildings,  unlefs  for  wages,  and 
that  voluntarily  ;  That  no  Indians  fhould  be  carried 
out  of  their  refpedlive  countries,  tho’  really  flaves  : 

That  the  Magiftrates  fhould  have  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  were  flaves,  and  who  were  not  :  And 
that  the  Spaniards  fhould  detain  no  Indian  women 
in  their  houfes,  on  any  pretence  whatever.  And, 
that  thefe  orders  might  be  the  better  obferved,  the 
Bifliop  of  Mexico,  and  the  Superiors  of  the  Domi¬ 
nicans  and  Francifeans,  &e.  were  made  Protedlors 
of  the  Indians  *,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Father  Bartholomew  de  Casas,  afterwards 
Bifliop  of  Chiapa,  who  laid  the  grievances  of  the 
Indians  before  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  procured  a 
redrefs  of  them  in  fome  meafure ',  tho’,  he  com¬ 
plains,  the  Emperor’s  orders  were  very  ill  obferved 
at  that  diftance.  But,  from  thefe  intended  regu- Their 
lations,  we  may  gather  what  the  grievances  of  the  gfievaaceii 
Indians  were  ;  namely,  their  being  obliged  to  carry 
burdens  beyond  their  ftrength  *,  to  work  in  the 
mines,  fortifications,  and  buildings,  with  fuch  ri¬ 
gour,  that  they  perifh’d  in  the  fervice  that  their 
women,  wives  and  daughters  were  taken  from 
them,  and  abufed  by  the  luftful  Spaniard  ^  that  they 
made  flaves  of  the  natives  without  dirtinftion,  and 
tranfported  them  to  the  mines  in  diftant  countries, 
where  they  perifli’d  :  And  it  was  many  years  be¬ 
fore  thefe  abufes  were  fully  redrefs’ d,  even  in  thofe 
countries  that  peaceably  fubmitted  to  their  domini¬ 
on.  As  to  the  natives  who  fled  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  they  were  always  very  cruelly  ufed, 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard."?,  as 
their  pofterity  are  at  this  day.  And  it  is  not  very 
ftrange,  if  the  Indians  have  fometimes  retaliated  the 
injuries  they  received  from  a  people  that  fo  violently 
and  unjuftly  expelled  them  from  their  country,  and 
treated  them  as  flaves.  But  to  return  to  the  hiftory. 

Before  Cortez  left  Old  Spain,  he  procured  all 
the  grants  of  the  lands  and  territories  of  the  Indians, 
which  he  had  given  to  his  foldiers,  to  be  confirm’d  ; 
and,  that  he  might  not  want  employment  now  the 
civil  government  of  Mexico  was  taken  from  him, 
he  was  conftituted  Governor  of  all  the  continent 
and  iflands  he  lliould  difeover  in  the  South-fea  •,  and 
a  twelfth  part  of  fuch  difeoveries  was  granted  to 
him  and  his  heirs.  The  General,  having  taken 
his  leave  of  the  Emperor,  embarked  foOn  after  for 
New  Spain,  and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  July  1530  ; 
and,  not  being  fuffer’d  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Tezcuco,  fome  few  leagues 
diftant  from  it,  where  he  had  a  very  great  Court, 
confifting  of  his  Indian  confederates  and  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers,  amongft  whom  he  had  diftributed 
the  lands  of  the  fubdued  provinces.  The  General,  Corfez  at- 
before  his  going  to  Old  Spain,  had  fent  three  (hips 
through  the  South-fea  to  the  Moluccoes,  or  Spice  yefics.* 
Hands  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  where,  his  people  en¬ 
countering  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  already  got 
poffeffion  of  thofe  iflands,  his  fliips  and  moft  of  the 
men  were  deftroy’d,  fome  few  only  returning  to 
Old  Spain,  with  an  account  of  their  misfortune. 

Before  Cortez  received  advice  of  this  accident, 
he  fitted  out  two  other  fhips  on  the  South-fea,  to 
make  difeoveries  towards  California  and  the  north- 
weft  ;  but  thefe  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  the 
fleet  he  had  fent  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  moft  of  the  men 
perifliing  in  the  attempt.  He  again  fitted  out  two 
Ihips  more,  in  the  year  1531,  to  make  difeoveries 
to  the  north- weft  ;  but  thefe  alfo  were  as  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  the  former.  Whereupon  Cortez  em-H6  5soiH 
barked  on  the  South-fea  himfelf,  but  did  not^meet  foccefsfttl.; 
with  better  fuccefs  than  thofe  he  had  fent  upon  dif¬ 
eoveries 
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coveries  before  him  :  Pie  was  obliged  to  return,  af¬ 
ter  he  Jiad  fulhiined  innumerable  hazards  and  fa¬ 
tigues,  without  meeting  with  any  thing  anfwerable- 
to  the  pains  and  expence  he  had  been  at.  In  the 
year  1539,  however,  Cort£z  fitted  out  three 
Ihips  more  in  the  South-fea,  which  failed  to  the 
northward  -’till  they  arrived  in  50  degrees  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  his  people  landed  in  Calilornia  and  the 
oppofire  continent,  but  made  no  fettlements ;  And 
the  General,  having  been  at  a  vaft  expence  in  thefe 
feveral  naval  expeditions,  went  over  to  Old  Spain 
again,  in  the  year  1539,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  on 
that  Court  to  reimburfe  him  his  charges  :  But  the 
Miniftry,  expecling  to  have  received  an  increafe, 
rather  than  a  diminution  of  their  treafure,  from 
thefe  expedkions,  Cortez  did  not  meet  with  fo 
favourable  a  reception  as  formerly  :  The  Court  be¬ 
gan  to  give  credit  to  the  repeated  complaints  that 
had  been  made  againft  him  ;  and  though  it  was  not 
thought  fit  to  proceed  rigoroufly  againft  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  fince  he  had  been  inftrumental  in  adding  fo 
large  and  wealthy  a  country  to  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
yet  he  was  never  fuffered  to  return  to  Mexico  again  •, 
and  he  remained  a  kind  of  prifoner  at  large  in  the 
Mmperor’s  Court,  where  he  died  on  the  2d  day  of 
December  1545,  in  the  dzd  year  of  his  age  and 
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and  deflroy’d,  tiirough  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  C  H  A  P- 
the  abovefaid  adventurers. 

Proceeding  in  his  narrative,  the  Bifiiop  obferves.  He  Ihews 
that  Plifpaniola  and  the  neighbouring  ifiands  were  how  popu- 
full  of  people,  as  well  as  the  continent,  when  the 
Spaniards  firfl  difeovered  America  :  That,  as  to  the  before"  the 
genius  and  temper  of  the  natives,  they  had  very  Spaniards 
quick  parts,  were  capable  of  learning  any  thing  •,  arrived 
and  yet  were  very  meek,  inoffenfive,  and  hofpita- 
ble  i  void  of  malice,  covetoufnefs,  or  ambition ;  o/thaT'^* 
very  obedient  to  their  fuperiors ;  patient  and  tempe-  people, 
rate ;  and  as  their  food  was  plain  and  fimple,  fo  they 
eat  and  drank  fparingly  •,  but  that  they  were  of  a 
tender  conftitution,  not  able  to  endure  labour  or 
hardfhips  •,  and  if  they  were  tranfported  to  diftant 
countries,  did  not  long  furviVe  it. 

Upon  thefe  harmlefs  Ibeep  (in  my  author’s  phrafe; 
the  Spaniards  fell,  like  fo  many  ravenous  Wolves  or 
Tyg^^'Sj  as  foon  as  they  arrived  amongft  them  and 
did  notceafe  fbr  forty  years  (viz.  from  the  year  1492, 
when  America  was  firlt  difeovered,  to  the  time  our 
author  wrote,  anno  1532)  to  torture,  murder  and 
deftroy  them,  by  a  variety  of  ftrange  and  unac¬ 
countable  cruelties,  fuch  as  were  never  heard  of  be¬ 
fore  i  infomuch,  that  of  three  millions  of  fouls  they -The 
found  in  the  ifiand  of  Hilpaniola,  there  were  not, 


at  the  time  the  Bilhop  wrote,  two  hundred  native 
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his  body  was  afterwards  tranfported  to  Mexico,  and 

interr’d  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Indians  upon  that  ifiand  ;  and  the  neighbouring 

How  the  Spaniards  behaved  themfelves  towards  ifiand  of  Cuba,  equally  populous,  and  almoft  of 
the  natives  on  the  conquefi;  (as  it  was  called)  of  this  equal  extent,  was  in  a  manner  depopulated  ;  That 
new  world,  will  bell  appear  from  the  Bifhop  of  Chi-  thofe  of  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  fruitful  flourifiiing 
apa,  above-cited,  who  refided  there  at  the  time  of  ifiands,  and  abounding  with  people  when  the  Spa- 
the  conqueft,  and,  during  the  life  of  Cortez,  ap^  niards  came  thither,  were  become  perfect  defarts 
plied  himfelf  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  to  put  a  flop  to  The  Bahama  ifiands,  which  contained  five  hundred 
the  barbarous  ufage  of  that  people,  after  he  had  been  thoufand  fouls,  had  not,  when  the  Bifiiop  wrote, 
an  eye-witnefs  of  their  unparallel’d  fufierings.  one  human  creature  left  upon  them  •,  and  the  An- 

This  Prelate  drew  up  a  narrative  of  thefe  tranf-  tllles,  or  Caribbee  ifiands,  had  moll  of  them  been 
aftions  in  the  year  1532,  which  he  republifiied  in  the  deftroyed  in  like  manner. 

year  1542,  when  Cortez  was  at  the  Court  of  Then  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  con- On  the 
.Spain-,  which  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Philip,  fon  tinent where,  he  fays,  it  was  certain,  that  the 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth,  and  afterwards  Spaniards,  by  them  cruelties,  had  depopulated  ten 
'  his  fucceffor  in  that  kingdom :  In  which  dedication  realms  larger  than  Spain,  and  extending  as  far  as 


he  puts  that  Prince  in  mind,  that  God,  for  the  be-  from  Seville  to  Jerufalem,  v/hich  was  1000  leagues 
nefit  of  mankind,  had  appointed  Kings  and  Princes  and  upwards,  though  they  were  before  as  well 
to  be  the  Fathers  and  Protedlors  of  rheir  people  ;  peopled  as  any  countries  whatever :  That  he  was 
and  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  he  obferved,  if  any  vio-  able  to  give  a  certain  and.  particular  account  of 
lences  or  injuries  were  committed  in  their  dominions,  twelve  millions  of  fouls,  men,  women  and  children, 
gnd  not  redreffed,  that  the  Prince  had  no  notice  of  that,  within  the  faid  fpace  of  forty  years,  had  been 
them ;  it  being  his  interefl;  to  promote  the  good  and  unjuftly  and  tyrannically  put  to  death  by  the  Spa- 
welfare  of  his  fubjedls.  niards-,  and,  he  verily  believed,  more  than  fifteen  Fkteen 

That,  confidering  the  intolerable  mifehiefs  the  millions  of  fouls  had  perifhed  by  their  hands  witliin 
Crown  of  Spain  fuftained  in  the  new  w’orld,  by  the  that  time-,  the  caufe  whereof,  he  lays,  was  the  in- 

fatiate  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Spaniards. 

That  he  himfelf  faw  four  or  five  of  the  Indian  Variety  of 

tortures. 


tyranny,  opprelTion,  and  unheard-of  cruelties  of 
the  Generals  and  Adventurers,  to  whom  thofe 


countries  had  been  granted  in  propriety  refpecilively.  Princes,  or  great  Lords,  broil’d  at  one  time  on  grid- 
by  the  name  of  conquefts  -,  he  Ihould  think  himfelf,  irons,  over  a  fiow  fire,  and  others  roafied  j  many 
he  faid,  in  fome  meafure,  guilty  of  them,  if  he  con-  more  he  faw  torn  in  pieces  with  dogs :  That  they 
cealed  the  lofs  of  that  infinite  number  of  fouls  and  maffacred  whole  towns,  fparing  neither  women  nor 
bodies  he  had  feen  deftroy’d  there  :  That  God  and  children  j  ripped  up  women  with  child,  beat  out 
the  holy  church  had  committed  the  government  of  the  brains  of  fome  infants,  and  drowned  others  ^ 
that  people  to  the  King  of  Caftile,  to  the  end  they  and  that  they  would,  in  fport,  lay  wagers  which 
might  be  converted,  and  their  temporal  as  well  as  fiiould  kill  the  poor  Indians  fooneft,  by  cutting  off 
fpiritual  happinefs  promoted.  That  his  Majefty  their  heads,  or  piercing  their  breafts :  'IhattheSoE 
therefore  might  be  truly  apprized  of  the  ftate  of  thofe  diers  being  about  to  burn  one  of  the  Indian  Princes, 
countries  fince  the  conquefi,  and  redrefs  their  grie-  .  whofe  name  was  Hathway,  a  Priefi  was  fent  to 
•Vances,  he  had  feleded  fome  few  infianses  of  the 
conduf5f:  and  behaviour  of  the  Great  men  who  had 
begg’d  thofe  conquefis  of  the  Crown-,  which  he  had 
caufed  to  be  printed  fome  years  before,  and  humbly 
intreated  that  Prince  to  ufe  his  interefi  that  none  of 
thofe  countries  or  ifiands  might  be  granted  for  the 

future  to  any  private  perfons  as  their  conquefis -,  for  Indian  Prince  reply’d,  “  Then  let  me 
that  thofe  poor  innocent  people  were  daily  murder’d  “  where  there  will  be  no  Spaniards.” 
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him,  to  perfuade  him  to  turn  Chriftian  before  he 
died  ;  and  the  Priefi  telling  him  he  would  go  to 
heaven,  a  place  of  happinefs,  if  he  embraced  Chrifi- 
ianity;  otherwile  he  mufi  exped  eternal  torments 
in  hell;  Hathway  demanded,  if  the  Spaniards 
went  to  heaven?  And  being  anfwer’d,  yes;  the 

go  to  hell, 
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CHAP.  The  Bifilop  relates,  that  marching  with  fome 
Spanifli  troops  towards  a  great  town,  confilling  of 
COTN-/  thoufand  Indians,  the  people  came  out  to 
meet  them,  bringing  along  with  them  all  manner  of 
provifions  and  refrefliments  for  the  Spaniards,  who, 
notwithftanding,  fell  upon  them,  and  put  all  thefe 
defehcelefs  people  to  the  fword,  men,  women  and 
children ;  and  that  without  any  manner  of  caufe  or 
provocation,  that  he  could  difcover. 

That  at  another  time  he  faw  fix  thoufand  infants 
deftroyed  within  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  months, 
lor  want  of  people  to  look  alter  them,  their  fathers 
and  mothers  being  fent  away  to  work  in  the  mines, 
or  to  fome  other  laborious  employments,  at  a  great 
diilance  from  them  :  That  it  being  the  ufual  way 
for  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  to  divide  the  natives 
amongft  them,  he  knew  an  Officer,  that,  having 
three  hundred  Indians  affign’d  him  for  his  Ihare,  kil¬ 
led  two  hundred  and  fixty  of  them,  within  three 
months,  by  hard  fervice  in  the  mines  •,  and  that 
they  afterwards  affign’d  him  as  many  more,  of 
whom  he  made  the  like  havock. 

That,  in  the  year  1514,  a  Spanifh  Adventurer 
deftroyed  all  the  country  from  the  river  Darien  to 
•  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  extending  upwards  of 
500  miles;  and  that  one  of  his  Officers,  in  one  ex- 
curfion,  murdered  more  than  twenty  thoufand  peo¬ 
ple,  fome  of  whom  he  burnt,  others  he  caufed  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  or  tortured  ’till  they  ex¬ 
pired  in  exquifite  pain^ 

If  the  Spaniards  had  intelligence  that  any  town 
was  rich  in  gold,  or  other  treafure,  it  was  an  or¬ 
dinary  thing  to  fend  a  party  of  men  to  fummon 
them  to  turn  Chriftians,  and  acknowledge  them- 
felves  fubjedts  of  Spain  ;  which  if  they  refilled,  they 
thought  they  had  fufficient  authority  to  plunder  the 
place,  and  maffiacre  the  inhabitants :  But  many  of 
their  parties  went  farther  ;  they  would  make  pro¬ 
clamation,  a  mile  or  two  before  they  came  at  the 
town  they  had  deftined  to  deftrudlion,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  ffiould  immediately  come  and  do  homage 
to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  which  the  poor  people  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of,  were  attack’d  without  any  notice, 
and  put  to  the  fword.  If  thefe  Spanifh  adventurers 
could  prove  that  proclamation  was  made,  this  was 
held  fufficient,  whether  the  people  heard  any  thing 
of  it  or  not ;  and  if  they  fpared  the  lives  of  any,  it 
was  only  in  order  to  torture  them,  and  compel  them 
thereby  to  difcover  fuch  treafure  as  might  be  con¬ 
cealed,  or  to  make  flaves  of  them :  And  that,  in 
fuch  expeditions,  the  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Terra-firma  only  deftroy’d  eight  hundred  thoufand 
fouls  between  the  years  1514  and  1522.  That  one 
of  the  Indian  Princes,  having  given  this  fame  Go¬ 
vernor  the  value  of  nine  thoufand  ducats  in  gold, 
was  tortured  by  him  ’till  he  difcovered  the  value  of 
three  thoufand  caftillans  (pieces  of  eight)  more ; 
and  not  being  able  or  willing  to  make  any  farther 
difcoveries,  the  Governor  caufed  his  feet  to  be  burnt 
off  by  inches,  ’till  the  marrow  dropt  out  of  his 
bones,  and  he  expired  in  torments :  And  it  was  a 
common  thing  with  the  Spanifh  Officers  to  torture 
the  Indian  Princes  and  great  Lords,  to  make  them 
difcover  their  riches,  and  put  them  to  death  when 
they  did  not  anfwer  their  expectations. 

In  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  the  Bifbop  relates, 
the  Spaniards  made  flaves  of  the  people  they  did  not 
otherwife  deftroy,  and  tranfported  great  numbers  of 
them  to  the  mines  of  Peru,  where  they  all  died  in 
a  very  little  time :  For,  he  obferves,  that  when  the 
Indians  are  removed  from  their  native  place,  they 
feldom  live  long  ;  and  that  many  of  them  perifhed 
for  want  of  proper  food,  or  by  being  compelled  to- 


labour  beyond  their  ftrength  :  And  that  there  had  C  H  A  P. 
not  been  lefs  than  five  hundred  thoufand  fouls  de- 
ftroy’d  by  thefe  means,  in  that  province  only,  with¬ 
in  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  viz.  between  the  years 
1523  and  1533;  infomuch,  that  there  w'erc  not,  at 
the  time  of  drawing  up  this  narrative,  five  thoufand 
of  the  natives  left  alive  in  the  province. 

Then  the  Bilhop  proceeds  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  conduit  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,  where  Hernando  Cortez  commanded 
their  forces  in  perfon,  and  had  the  direction  of  all 
affairs  ;  And  here  he  affirms,  that  within  the  fpace 
of  twelve  years,  viz.  between  the  year  1518  and 
the  year  1 5  30,  four  millions  of  fouls  were  put  to 
the  fword,  befides  infinite  numbers  that  were  made 
flaves  of,  and  periffi’d  by  famine  and  oppreffion  ; 
there  being  no  part  of  Europe  fo  populous  as  Mexi¬ 
co,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  diere,  according  to 
this  author,  who  was  Biffiop  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico 
during  the  adminiftration  of  Cortez. 

Defcending  to  particulars,  the  Biffiop  mentions, 
in  the  firft  place,  the  maffacre  of  Cholula,  a  city 
confifting  of  thirty  thoufand  houfes ;  where  Cor¬ 
tez,  having  fummoned  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  neighbouring  country  to  attend 
him  with  their  vaffals,  he  commanded  the  inferior 
people  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Spaniards  and  his 
confederates  the  Tlafcalans,  and  thofe  of  better  qua¬ 
lity  he  burnt  alive;  Adding,  that  this  was  their 
practice  in  every  province  they  invaded,  to  execute 
fome  fuch  notable  butchery,  that  the  people  might 
tremble  at  their  approach,  and  fubmit  to  their  ty¬ 
ranny. 

That  this  Captain-tyrant  (as  the  Biffiop  calls. 
Cortez)  fent  out  two  other  tyrants  more  cruel 
than  himfelf ;  the  one  to  the  country  of  Guatimala, 

(viz.  Fed  RODE  Alvarado)  and  the  other  to  that 
of  Honduras:  And  that  the  firft,  in  a  letter  to  Alvara¬ 
do’s  cruel¬ 
ty  in  Gu«i- 
timala. 

Captain,  that  was  fent  to  reduce  the  province  of 
Honduras  (a  country  which  the  Biffiop  reprefents  as 
a  paradife  of  pleafure,  and  then  exceeding  popu¬ 
lous)  deftroy’d  more  than  two  millions  of  fouls. 

That  the  firft  Captain,  on  his  entering  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Guatimala,  being  met  by  fome  Caciques, 
or  Lords  of  the  country,  with  their  vaffals,  who 
brought  him  provifions,  and  came  to  make  their 
fubmiflioii;  he  caufed  thofe  Caciques  to  be  burnt 
alive,  becaufe  they  told  him  they  could  not  produce 
the  quantity  of  gold  he  demanded ;  and  the  reft  of 
the  Caciques  fled  to  the  mountainous  and  inacceffible 
part  of  the  country,  ordering  their  fubjedls  to  fub¬ 
mit  to  the  Spaniards,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
without  making  any  oppofition.  But  this  would 
not  fatisfy  thel'e  unmerciful  adventurers,  or  con¬ 
querors,  as  they  called  themfelves ;  they  burnt  the 
houfes  of  thefe  poor  people,  putting  to  death  man, 
woman  and  child,  becaufe  they  could  not,  or 
would  not  difcover  what  was  become  of  their  Lords : 
"Whereupon  the  reft  of  the  Indians  ftood  upon 
their  defeince ;  and,  among  other  ftratagems,  they 
dug  pits  in  the  highways,  in  which  they  fet  fliarp 
ftakes,  covering  them  with  turf,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  attack’d  by  the  Spaniffi  horfe  ;  and 
fome  of  the  Spaniards  fell  into  them ;  which  fo  en¬ 
raged  this  Captain,  that  he  ordered  fome  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  of  all  fexes  and  age?,  to  be  thrown  into  thefe 
pits,  and  buried  alive  ;  the  reft  were  either  deftroy’d 
with  fire  and  fword,  or  made  flaves  of,  many  of 
whom  were  tranfported  to  the  mines,  and  periffi’d 
there  ;  while  others  were  worn  out  in  carrying  bur¬ 
dens. 


Cortez,  inform’d  him,  that  he  had  killed,  plun¬ 
dered,  burnt,  and  deftroyed  all  the  realm  of  Gua¬ 
timala  for  the  fpace  of  400  miles;  and  the  other 
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CH  AP-densJ  and  fuch  like  drudgeries.  The  women  met 
.  with  the  bell  quarter,  the  Spaniards  referving  tliem 
either  for  their  lulls  or  domellick  employments,  as 
well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  this  beina 
chiefly  the  bufinels  ol  the  Indian  females  :  Nor  is  it 
to  be  fuppofed  they  dellroy’d  all  the  male  (laves, 
when  they  were  fo  ufeful,  and  even  neceflary  to 
them,  in  building  houfes,  Ihips,  carrying  burdens, 
&c.  And,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  inferior  people 
efcaped  after  their  former  mailers  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  whofe  poflerity  are  found  there  to  this 
day,  having  hitherto  preferved  their  freedom,  tho’ 
they  have  loll  the  bed  and  richell  part  of  their 
country.  But  how  many  foever  efcaped,  the  Bi- 
Ihop  allures  us,  that  this  Captain  put  to  death  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  millions  of  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Guatimala,  within  the  fpace  of  fifteen  or 
fixteen  years  :  And  fo  very  little  account  did  the 
Spaniards  make  of  thefe  unhappy  people,  the  fame 
Eight hun- author  relates,  that  he  had  known  eight  hundred 
dred  In-  Indian  Haves  given  for  one  Mare  ;  and  that  another 
*^iven  for  a  adventurers,  having  employ’d  eight  thou- 

fand  Indians  in  his  buildings  and  gardens,  obliged 
them  to  ferve  him  without  pay,  and  gave  them  fo 
little  food,  that  they  fell  down  under  their  burdens 
and  died  ^  at  which  their  hard-hearted  mailer 
Ihew’d  no  manner  of  concern.  He  knew  the 
fame  Captain,  who  was  afterwards  made  Prefident 
ol  Mexico,  employ  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thouland  Indians  in  carrying  the  Spaniards  baggage 
in  an  expedition  ;  and  fays,  all  of  them  perilh’d  in 
that  fervice  except  two  hundred. 

The  fame  barbarous  wretch,  in  the  province  of 
Mechoacan,  about  40  leagues  from  Mexico,  being 
met  by  the  Cacique  or  Lord  of  the  province,  who 
brought  him  prefents,  and  offer’d  to  become  fub- 
jedl  to  the  Spaniards,  put  the  unhappy  Prince  to  the 
torture,  burning  his  feet  off  by  inches,  to  make  him 
difcover  his  treafure  •,  infomuch,  that  he  expired 
in  moll  exquifite  torments  :  And  abundance  of 
other  Lords  were  ufed  in  like  manner,  to  make 
them  produce  the  gold  and  filver  they  imagined 
them  poffefs’d  of. 

He  relates,  that  one  of  thefe  adventurers,  who 
was  made  Governor  of  Jucatan  in  the  year  1526, 
finding  there  was  no  gold  or  filver  in  that  province, 
after  he  had  ravaged  the  country,  and  killed  great 
numbers  of  the  natives,  fold  the  reft  for  flaves  ;  but 
let  fo  fmall  a  value  on  them,  that  he  fold  the  fon  of 
A  Prince  one  of  their  Princes  for  an  ordinary  Cheefe,  and  an 
fold  for  a  hundred  men  for  an  Horfe  :  That  the  fon  of  a  cer- 
Cheefe.  Lord,  refufing  to  leave  his  country,  and  go 

with  a  Spaniard  into  flavery,  he  cut  off  his  ears, 
nofe,  and  lips :  And  fo  wantonly  cruel  was  another 
Spaniard,  that  he  chopp’d  a  living  infant  to  pieces, 
and  gave  it  to  his  dogs.  But  I  am  weary  with  re¬ 
lating  thefe  barbarities,  as  I  believe  the  reader  mull 
be  with  the  relation  of  them  •,  and  therefore  for¬ 
bear  to  mention  any  more  of  them  here  ;  but  fhall 
have  occafion  to  refume  the  fubjedl  again,  when  I 
come  to  the  conqueft  of  South-America. 

Thefe  Thefe  fadts,  I  mull  confefs,  are  fo  Ihocking, 
fafb  well  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  they  ftiould  eafily  gam 
atKiled.  :  But  if  we  confider,  that  they  are  given  us  by 

Lather  Bartholomew  de  Casas,  Bifhop  of 
Chiapa,  during  the  ad minift ration  of  Cortez  ; 
that  he  came  over  to  Spain  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances  ol  the  Emperor  Charles  die  Vth  ; 
that  he  met  with  a  very  great  oppofition  from 
Cortez  and  his  friends,  and  yet  that  he  procured 
that  General  to  be  difplaced,  and  obtained  an  order 
that  the  Indians  Ibould  be  no  more  treated  as  a  con¬ 
quer’d  people,  or  made  Haves  of ;  that  Cortez 


was  adluaily  profecuted  for  thefe  outrages,  and  not  11 A  f'. 
fuller’d  to  return  to  Mexico  to  his  dying  day,  not- 
withftanding  the  pretended  fervices  he  had  done,  in 
adding  the  Mexican  empire  to  the  dominions  ol 
Charles  the  Vth  ;  we  mull  believe,  that  the 
charge  was  in  a  great  meafure  true  •,  efpecially  when 
we  find  fome  great  Spanifii  Ecclefiallicks  pleading 
and  endeavouring  to  maintain,  before  that  Emperor,  , 

“  That  it  was  lawful  to  maffacre  and  enflavc  any 
“  people  who  refufed,  upon  their  fummons,  to 
“  turn  Chriftians,  and  fubmit  to  the  Pope  in  Spi- 
“  rituals,  and  to  the  Emperor  in  Temporals.” 

Give  me  leave  to  add  a  paragraph  or  two  out 
of  the  Billiop  of  Chiapa’s  apology  for  the  poor 
Indians. 

It  is  not  true  (fays  that  great  Prelate^  that  the  In-  I’artofthe 
dians  did  annually  facrifice  twenty  thoufand  perfons,  ^ 
or  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty  ;  but  the  Tyrants  (the  for  the 
Adverlturers)  have  invented  fucii  ftorics  to  juftify  poor  Indi- 
their  own  barbarity,  and  that  they  might  have  ^ 
pretence  Hill  to  detain  thofe  miferable  people  in  fla-  cri£ce 
very.  But  it  may  very  truly  be  laid,  “  That  the  Spa-  fuch  num- 
“  niards,  fince  their  arrival  in  the  Indies,  have  an-  tes  as 
“  nually  facrificed  to  their  adored  goddefs  (avarice) 

“  more  people  than  the  Indians  facrificed  in  an  hun- 
“  dred  years.”  This  the  heavens  and  earth  witnefs 
and  bewail :  Neither  can  the  tyrants,  the  authors  of 
thefe  calamities,  deny  it.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
thefe  countries,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  w^ent  thither, 
fwarm’d  with  people  ;  but  are  now  laid  wafte  and 
depopulated.  We  might  blufli  for  lliame,  that,  Irav- 
ing  loft  all  fear  of  God,  we  feem  to  think  we  fcarce 
want  a  colour  or  excufe  for  thefe  execrable  aeftions. 

We  have,  in  little  more  than  forty  years j  depopu¬ 
lated  and  deftroyed  more  countries  than  Europe  ^ 
contains :  We  have  not  only  plunder’d  and  ufurp’d  niiiiion? 
the  dominion  of  them,  but  have  murder’d  twenty  deilrov’d 
millions  of  fouls. 

The  Spaniards,  in  attempting  the  conqueft  of  the^^^'^’ 
Indie.s,  had  veiy  little  regard  to  the  honour  of  God 
or  religion  ;  Their  zeal  lor  the  falvation  ol  mankind 
was  but  a  pretence ;  Nor  had  they  any  views  to  their 
Prince’s  fervice,  of  which  they  fo  vainly  boafted  ; 
but  covetoufnefs  drew  them,  thither,  and  an  ambition 
to  ufurp  the  dominion  of  thofe  countries  i  for  they 
perpetually  follicited  the  Court  of  Spain  to  have  it 
divided  among  them  :  And,  to  Ipeak  plainly,  fiys 
the  Bilhop,  their  views  are  to  expel  the  Kings  of 
Caftile  out  of  that  world,  and  feize  upon  it  them- 
felves .  Flowever,  we  fee  fuccefs  frequently  fandti- 
fies  the  worft  adlions,  and  gains  the  applaufes  of 
inconfiderate  men. 

Don  Velasquez,  Governor  of  Cuba,  firft  laid  Some  re- 
the  defign  of  adding  Mexico  to  the  Spanifii  domi- 
nion  :  It  was  he  that  firft  levied  foldiers,  provided 
a  fleet  of  ftiips,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro-  Mexico, 
vifions,  fuitable  to  fuch  an  undertaking  j  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  whole  to  Hernando  Cor¬ 
tez  :  But,  being  apprized  of  the  ambition  and  in¬ 
gratitude  of  that  gentleman,  before  he  left  the  ifiand, 
he  revoked  his  commiftion,  and  recalled  him,  with 
a  defign  of  lending  another  Commander  in  his  room. 

But  Cortez  relufed  to  obey  his  orders  *,  and,  cor¬ 
rupting  the  foldiers  and  mariners,  perfuaded  them 
to  turn  rebels  and  pirates  ;  to  renounce  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  Velasquez  their  Governor,  who  fitted  them 
out,  and  to  fet  up  for  themielves  and,  at  laft,  to 
chufe  him  the  Captain  of  this  mutinous  crew^  who, 
by  all  laws,  civil  and  military,  deferved  death,  and 
would  probably  have  been  hang’d,  with  their  leaderj 
if  they  had  not  met  with  unexpecled  fuccefs.  And 
as  the  enterprize  was  rebelhoufiy  undertaken,  fo  was 
it  profecuted  with  fuch  cruelty  and  ill  condufl  as 

mull 
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CHAP,  muft  affed:  every  one  with  horror  and  deteftation  of 
the  wicked  inftruments  that  were  concerned  in  it : 
They  found  a  naked  defencelefs  people,  terrified  to 
the  laft  degree  with  their  fire-arms,  artillery,  horfes, 
and  dogs :  They  found  the  feveral  kingdoms  and 
dates  alfo  at  variance,  and  fo  equally  divided,  that 
cither  of  them  were  ready  to  join  the  invaders  of 
their  country,  and  afiift  them  in  the  conqueft  of  it  : 
And  we  find  all  of  them  ready  to  fubmit  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  become  fubjed  and 
tributary  to  him,  before  there  was  (fcarce)  any  blood 
fpilt.  But  this  would  not  have  done  the  bufinefs  of 
our  piratical  adventurers  :  Here  would  have  been  lit¬ 
tle  or  nd  fpoils  or  plunder  to  have  enriched  them 
with  ;  no  flaves  to  have  been  made,  or  territories 
conferred  on  private  men ;  the  Mexicans  would  have 
been  their  fcllow-fubjeds,  and  entitled  to  the  like 
protedion  and  good  ufage  as  the  Spaniards  them- 
Jelves  were  :  And  therefore  they  held  it  neceflary  to 
make  enemies  of  them ,  to  give  them  all  manner  of 
provocations,  and,  under  pretence  of  plots  and  con- 
fpiracies  of  the  natives  to  malTacre  them,  take  their 
country  from  them,  and  feize  on  their  lands  and 
treafures,  together  with  the  gold  and  filver  mines, 
that  were  look’d  upon  then,  and  have  fince  been 
found,  to  be  inexhauftible.  Thefe  were  temptati¬ 
ons  winch  that  rapacious  crew  could  not  refift*,  and, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  if  Narvaez  had  not 
been  fent  to  reduce  Cortez,  that  he  had  fct  up  for 
himfelf,  and  affumed  the  fovereign  authority  of 
Mexico,  as  the  Bifhop  of  Chiapa  fuggefts  *,  and 
the  foie  reafon  that  he  did  not,  probably,  was  an  ap- 
prehenfion  that,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  many  of  his  own  men 
would  have  deferted  him,  as  he  had  deferted  his  Ge¬ 
neral  and  Benefadtor,  and  the  advantage  of  that 
conqueft  would  have  been  taken  from  him.  And, 
tho’  he  and  his  officers  did  fubmit  to  hold  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  yet,  we  find,  they 
procured  themfelves  to  be  made  proprietors  of  them, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  abfolute  dominion 
both  of  the  country  and  the  people  and  that  they 
treated  them  as  their  flaves  and  vaffals ;  nay,  worfe 
than  enemies,  worfe  than  ever  brute  animals  were 
ufed  ;  maflacring  and  torturing  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  could  never  have  been  credited.  If  their 
adlions  had  not  been  publickly  try’d  and  condemn’d, 
and  the  fadls  confefs’d  and  acknowledg’d  by  many 
of  thofe  that  were  engaged  in  the  enterprize  *,  and 
it  had  not  been  evident,  to  all  the  world,  that 
countries  had  been  deftroyed  and  depopulated  for 
thoufands’  of  miles  together,  which  were  before 
crowded  with  people,  and  (in  the  Bifhop  of  Chiapa’s 
phrafe,  who  was  upon  the  fpot)  refembled  a  ter-' 
reftrial  paradife.  And  what  ftill  aggravates  the 
cruelty  is,  that  the  natives  were,  according  to  the 
beft  accounts,  a  harmlefs  inoffenfive  people,  treated 
all  mankind  civilly  and  hofpitably,  even  the  Spa¬ 
niards  themfelves,  and  are  generally  admired  for 
their  ingenuity  and  the  quicknefs  of  their  parts ; 
the  Popifh  Miffionaries  themfelves  acknowledging, 
that  they  never  met  with  a  more  tradlable  people, 
more  ready  to  be  inftrufted,  and  to  embrace  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  infomiich,  that  the  Bifhop  of 
Chiapa  obferves,  there  was  no  manner  of  occafion 
to  ufe  force  to  bring  them  over  to  Chriftianity  : 
And  therefore  Cortez  and  his  Officers  could  ne¬ 
ver  juftify  their  barbarous  ufage  of  the  Indians,  on 
pretence  of  obftinacy :  Their  mighty  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  fervice  of  their  Prince  and  Country, 
was  all  a  fham  :  Their  cruelties  could  be  afcribed 
to  nothing  elfe  but  to  their  ambition  or  avarice : 
The  Gold  and  Silver  of  the  country,  the  Irvdians 


themfelves  obferved,  were  the  only  gods  thefe  ad-  CHAP, 
venturers  adored  ;  for  the  acquiring  of  which  they 
feem  to  have  divefted  themfelves  of  all  humanity. 

It  may  be  objefted  indeed  to  the  credit  of  thofe 
relations  given  us  by  the  Bifhop  of  Chiapa,  of  the 
cruelties  of  Cortez,  Alvarado,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Commanders  concerned  in  the  conqueft  or 
Mexico,  That  thofe  barbarities  are  fcarce  mention’d 
either  by  Antonio  de  Solis,  or  Antonio  de 
H  E  RERA,  two  of  the  beft  of  the  Spanifli  hiftorians. 

To  which  I  anfwer.  That  it  was  evidently  the 
defign  of  De  Solis  to  write  a  panegyrick  upon 
Cortez  j  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expeifted  he 
fhould  give  us  the  dark  fide  of  that  General’s  cha- 
rafter  :  Befides,  the  greateft  part  of  that  pretended 
hiftory  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  a  mere  ro¬ 
mance  •,  only  valuable  for  the  language,  and  for 
fome  refledlions  he  makes  on  the  faifts  he  is  pleafetl 
to  feign,  which  are  judicious  enough,  admitting 
there  was  any  truth  in  what  he  relates.  And  as  to 
Antonio  de  Herera,  who  was  Hiftoriogra- 
pher  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  employ’d  by  the 
Miniftry  to  give  fuch  an  account  of  that  conqueft 
as  might  refleft  honour  on  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
and  on  the  adminiftration  under  which  it  was  af- 
fedted  :  And  had  he  related  the  barbarities  of  Cor¬ 
tez  and  his  Officers,  after  he  had  informed  us, 
that  thofe  adventurers  were  encouraged  and  reward¬ 
ed,  inftead  of  being  puniffi’d,  he  could  not  have 
refledted  a  greater  diffionour  on  the  Kingdom  and 
Court  of  Spain.  And,  altho’  Herera  himfelf  does 
not  give  us  all  the  particulars  the  Bifhop  of  Chiapa 
does,  yet  he  confirms  fome  of  them  •,  and  affures 
us,  “  The  Bifhop  is  an  author  that  deferves  credit.” 

It  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  fay  what  the  Bi- 
fliop  had  faid  *,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  fo 
faithful  an  hiftorian  as  to  let  us  know,  that  “  That 
“  Prelate  ought  to  be  believed.” 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Mexican  animals. 

HEN  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  thls'A"'"^^’® 
new  world,  they  found  neither  Horfes, 

Oxen,  Camels,  Alies,  Goats,  Sheep,  Elephants,  in  Ame- 
Hogs,  or  Dogs,  of  the  European  fpecies.  There  rica. 
were  indeed  wild  beafts,  to  which  they  afterwards 
gave  the  name  of  Hogs,  becaufe  they  came  the  near- 
eft  to  our  Hogs  of  any  animals  they  found  there, 
viz.  their  Pecaree  and  Warree  ;  but  thefe  are  evi¬ 
dently  of  another  fpecies,  el'pecially  the  Pecaree, 
which  have  their  navels  always  upon  their  backs. 

They  had  -alfo  fome  little  dumb  Dogs,  with  which  , 
they  beat  for  game  ;  but  no  other  kind.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  as  much  afraid  of  the  Maftilfs  and  great 
Dogs  the  Spaniards  carried  over,  as  of  Lions  or  Ty- 
gers  j  nay  more,  for  their  cruel  conquerors  hunted 
this  unhappy  people  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
with  their  dogs,  as  they  would  hunt  wild  beafts,  and  ^ 
tore  men,  women  and  children  in  pieces.  When  the 
natives  fled  from  their  towns,  the  Spaniards  purfued 
them  to  the  woods  with  packs  of  dogs  j  infomuch, 
that  no  coyer  could  conceal  or  defend  thefe  naked 
people  from  their  rage.  Nor  were  their  horfes  lefs 
terrible  to  the  Indians  than  the  European  dogs,  as 
has  been  obferved  under  another  head.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  had  no  beafts  that  ferved  them  to  carry  bur¬ 
dens,  or  to  draw  their  carriages ;  every  thing  of 
this  kind  was  done  by  their  I’amenes,  or  Poiters 
of  both  fexes :  For,  in  many  places,  the  women 
carried  the  baggage,  efpecially  in  their  wars  and 
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to  carry  their  arms,  and  hazard  their  lives. 

There  were  great  numbers  of  Wolves  and  Bears 
towards  the  north,  and  fome  Lions  and  Tygers  in 
the  warmer  climates,  but  not  many  ;  and  there 
were  fome  few  Elks.  But  whatever  the  Indians 
wanted  of  our  animals,  the  Spaniards  foon  fupply’d 
European  them  with,  particularly  Horfes,  Oxen  and  Hogs 
cattle  vaft-  ^hich  increafed  fo  prodigioufly  in  a  few  years,  that 
'  ^'^^ry  Planter  had  enough  for  his  ufe,  and  vaft 
run  wild  numbers  of  them  were  fuffer’d  to  run  wild  in  the 
at  this  day.  woods,  both  in  the  iflands  and  on  the  continent. 

Acosta  relates,  that  in  his  time  (upwards  of  an 
hundred  years  ago)  the  European  flieep  were  fo  mul¬ 
tiplied,  that  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  for  a  Spanifli 
Grazier  to  be  poflefs’d  of  ten  or  twenty  thoufand 
Iheep. 

Theif  .  Dampier  relates,  that  the  horfes  and  black 
manner  of  cattle  are  increafed  as  much  as  the  fheep  ^  and  has 
hunting  given  US  a  particular  defcription  of  the  Spaniards 
wild  bulls,  hockfing  (or  hamftringing)  the  wild 

bulls  and  cows  that  are  found  in  their  forefts.  The 
Hockfer,  as  he  calls  him,  is  mounted  on  a  good 
horfe,  bred  up  to  the  fport,  that  knows  when  to  ad¬ 
vance  or. retreat,  without  giving  his  rider  any  trou¬ 
ble  to  manage  him.  The  hunter  carries  a  pike- 
ftaff,  arm’d  at  the  end  with  a  fharp  iron,  of  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  with  which  he  rides  after  the 
game  full-fpeed  ;  and,  having  overtaken  it,  ftrikes 
his  iron  juft  above  the  hock,  and  hamftrings  the 
beaft :  Whereupon  the  horfe  wheels  off  •,  for  the 
bull  or  cow  immediately  faces  about,  and  makes 
at  the  huntfman  with  all  its  force  ;  but,  finding  the 
horfe  too  fwift  for  him,  turns  tail  again.  Where¬ 
upon  the  hockfer  renews  the  charge,  if  the  hamftring 
be  not  quite  cut  through  with  the  firft  ftroke  j  and, 
having  fufficiently  lamed  one  of  his  hind-legs,  then 
ventures  to  attack  the  creature  in  front,  and  ftrikes 
one  of  the  knees  of  his  fore-legs  with  his  hockfing- 
iron  :  The  beaft  thereupon  falling  down,  the  huntf¬ 
man  immediately  difmounts,  ftrikes  a  great  butcher’s 
knife  into  the  beaft’s  poll,  a  little  behind  the  horns, 
fo  dextroufly,  that  he  cuts  the  firing  of  the  neck 
(in  Dampier’s  phrafe)  at  once,  and  down  falls 
the  creature’s  head  :  Then  the  hockfer  mounts 
again,  and  purfues  frefh  game,  leaving  the  skinners 
that  follow  him  to  take  off  the  hide,  which  is  all 
they  regard,  in  fome  parts  of  the  Spanifti  Weft- 
Indies,  wild  beef  is  fo  plentiful.  But  ’tis  faid,  the 
Spaniards  hunt  only  the  bulls  and  old  cows,  leaving 
the  young  cattle  to  breed  j  whereas  the  Englifh 
and  Erench  kill  them  without  diftindion  :  But  the 
Englifh  found  their  error  in  Jamaica;  for  when  that 
ifland  was  firft  taken,  the  fields  and  woods  were 
well  flock’d  with  cattle  ;  which  being  deftroy’d  by 
the  foldiers,  the  ifland  fuffer’d  very  much  for  want 
of  them,  ’till  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  the  Governor, 
fent  for  a  frefh  fupply  of  cattle  from  Cuba. 

The  fame  writer  obferves,  that  the  wild  cattle 
of  Mexico  are  the  fatteft  in  the  dry  feafon,  viz.  in 
February,  March  and  April,  when  the  Englifh 
Logwood-cutters,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  fre¬ 
quently  hunt  them  in  canoes  ;  for  then  they  come 
down  to  feed  among  the  rufhes  in  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  fea,  and  are  eafily  fhot. 
When  the  beaft  finds  itfelf  fo  clofely  purfued  in 
this  manner,  that  he  can’t  efcape,  he  faces  about, 
and  runs  full  tilt  at  the  boat,  finking  the  head  with 
that  force,  that  he  drives  it  back  twenty  or  thirty 
paces,  and  then  fcampers  away  again,  if  fie  is  not 
kill’d  by  their  fhot ;  and  their  principal  care  is  to 
keep  the  head  of  the  boat  or  canoe  towards  the 
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creature,  for  if  he  ftrikes  it  on  the  fide,  he  overfets  CHAP; 
it.  But  to  return  :  VIII. 

Befides  the  beafts  already  mentioned,  which  the  otheiT^ 
Americans  had  in  common  with  us,  they  had  alfo  beafts  they 
feveral  kinds  of  Red  and  Fallow  Deer,  Hares,  Rab- 
bets,  Foxes,  Otters,  Wild-cats,  Pole-cats,  Squir-^^^'y 
rels.  Porcupines,  Monkeys,  Jackals,  &c. 

The  beafts  peculiar  to  America,  which  this  con-  Beafts  pe- 
tinent  did  not  produce,  are,  their  Pecaree  and 
Warree,  the  Opoffum,  the  Moofe,  the  Guanoe, 
the  Flying-fquirrel,  the  Sloth,  the  Armadillo,  the 
Rackoon,  the  Ounce  :  And  there  are  fome  am¬ 
phibious  animals,  particularly  the  Mufquafh  and  the 
Beaver  but,  as  I  remember,  the  laft  are  to  be 
found  in  the  north  part  of  our  continent. 

The  Pecaree  is  a  little,  black,  fhort-legg’d  ani-  The  Pe- 
mal,  that  has  fome  refemiblance  of  a  Hog  :  They 
herd  together  in  great  droves  and  what  is  moft 
remarkable,  is,  that  the  navel  of  the  creature  grows 
upon  its  back,  and,  if  it  be  not  cut  off  as  foon  as 
the  Pecaree  is  kill’d,  it  immediately  corrupts  the 
whole  carcafe,  which  is  otherwife  very  good  food. 

The  Warree  is  lefs  than  the  Pecaree,  and  has  The  War- 
its  navel  in  the  ufual  place  ;  but  in  flaape  is  much  ree- 
like  the  former  ;  The  skin  is  thick,  covered  with 
hair  that  looks  like  a  coarfe  fur.  Both  the  Pecaree 
and  Warree  are  wild  fierce  creatures,  and  will  en¬ 
gage  man  or  beaft  :  The  Indians  hunt  them  down 
with  their  dogs,  and  then  fhoot  or  kill  them  with 
fpears. 

The  Opoffum  is  a  fmall  beaft,  about  the  fize  of  TheOpof- 
a  Fox,  and  grey  as  a  Badger  •,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  falfe  belly,  in  which  fhe  preferves  her  young 
ones  when  fhe  is  purfued.  There  is  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  defcription  of  this  Animal  in  the  Philofophical 
^ranfa5lions  ;  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

The  Moofe  is  faid  to  be  fomething  like  a  Red  The 
Deer  in  his  head  and  neck  :  He  has  horns  alfo 
like  a  Deer,  near  two  yards  wide  ;  but  is  as  big 
as  an  Ox,  and  flow  of  foot  ;  His  flefh  equal  to 
beef,  and  his  hide  makes  good  buff.  Thefe  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  north,  and  not  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates. 

The  Guanoe  is  fhap’d  like  a  Lizard  ;  the  body  The  Gua- 
as  big  as  a  man’s  leg,  but  grows  tapering  towards 
the  tail,  which  is  very  fmall  :  They  have  four  fhort 
feet  and  claws  are  of  various  colours,  dark  and 
light  brown,  of  a  dark  and  light  green,  fome  of 
them  yellow,  and  others  fpcckled^;  and  their  flefli 
very  good  food,  as  well  as  their  eggs.  But  I  fhould 
have  ranged  thefe  among  the  amphibious  animals, 
for  they  live  in  the  water  as  well  as  upon  the  land. 

The  Flying-fquirrel  has  a  very  fmall  body^  and  The  Fly- 
a  loofe  skin^  which  he  extends  like  wings,  and  is 
borne  up  by  the  wind  but  how  far  he  can  fly, 
travellers  don’t  inform  us,  probably  not  many  yards. 

The  Sloth  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  large  Spaniel 
has  a  round  head,  fmall  eyes,  and  very  lharp  teeth 
and  claws  :  He  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
frequently  kills  them,  not  leaving  a  Angle  leaf  on 
the  tree  he  vifits  ;  but  he  is  fo  many  days  in  getting 
down  one  tree,  and  climbing  another,  that  tho’  he 
be  fat  when  he  comes  down,  he  grows  lean  before 
he  gets  up  to  the  top  of  another;  He  is  eight  or  nine 
minutes,  according  to  Dampier,  in  m.oving  one 
of  his  legs  three  inches  :  Nor  will  blows  make  him 
mend  his  pace  ;  he  feems  infenfible  of  ftripes,  and 
can  neither  be  frighted  or  provoked,  as  the  fame 
gentleman  tells  us  he  has  frequently  experienced. 

The  Armadillo  was  fo  called  by  the  Spaniards,  The  Af- 
from  its  firell  rcfembling  the  fcales  of  armour  ;  is 
as  big  as  a  Sucking-pig,  and  has  a  long  body  in- 
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clofedln  a  thick  fliell,  which  is  join’d  under  the 
belly  ;  This  fliell  opens,  and  it  puts  out  its  head 
and  legs  when  it  walks  •,  but,  upon  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  any  danger,  the  creature  draws  in  both  its 
head  and  legs  like  a  Land-tortoife,  and,  tho’  it  be 
tofs’d  from  place  to  place,  will  not  move  out  again : 
It  has  ftrong  claws,  with  which  it  digs  holes  in  the 
ground  like  a  Rabbet.  The  fleflt  is  elleemed  good 
meat. 

The  Racoons,  according  to  Dampier,  are  on¬ 
ly  a  fpecies  of  Rats,  but  four  times,  as  large,  and 
burrow  in  the  earth  like  Rabbets, 

They  have  Rabbets  alfo  of  a  different  fpecies  from 
ours,  as  large  as  Hares,  and  without  tails. 

The  Ounce,  or  Tyger-cat,  feems  to  be  only  a 
fmall  fpecies  of  Tygers  ;  They  are  faid  to-be  fiercer 
than  thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  and  more  mifchievous  ; 
nor  are  thefe  peculiar  to  America ;  The  Eaft-Indians 
inform’d  me,  that  they  have  the  fame  fort  of  fmall 
Tygers  in  their  country  ;  But  there  are  a  fpecies  of 
Deer  without  horns  in  Mexico,  which  I  don’t  meet 
with  any  where  elfe. 

As  to  the  Lama’s,  or  Camel-fheep,  as  they  are 
call’d,  from  the  form  of  their  heads  and  necks  re- 
fembling  a  Camel’s :  Thefe  are  of  a  very  different 
make  from  our  Sheep,  ufed  to  carry  burdens,  and 
twice  as  large.  But  as  thefe  were  only  found  in 
Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  I  fhall 
treat  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other  beafts  peculiar  to 
that  country,  when  I  come  to  defcribe  that  part  of 
the  Spanifh  dominions. 

There  are  feveral  other  animals  alfo  found  in 
North  America,  particularly  Beavers,  of  which 
many  furprifing  ftories  are  told  •,  and  thefe  will  be 
confidered,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  New-England 
and  Canada. 

As  to  the  Manatee,  Dampier,  in  his  Firft 
Volume,  defcribes  it  in  the  following  manner  :  He 
fays,  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Horfe,  and  lo  or 
12  foot  long:  That  the  mouth  of  it  is  like  a  Cow’s ; 
and  it  has  great  thick  lips  :  “  The  eyes  no  bigger 
“  than  a  fmall  pea,  and  the  ears  only  two  fmall 
“  holes  on  each  fide  of  the  head.”  The  neck  is 
fhort  and  thick,  bigger  than  the  head  :  The  largefl 
part  of  the  creature  is  its  fhoulders  :  It  has  two  large 
fins  before,  and  under  each  of  thefe  fins  the  female 
has  a  fmall  dug :  From  the  fhoulders  to  the  tail  the 
animals  leflens  gradually :  The  tail  is  flat,  and  a- 
bout  14  inches  l^g  ;  and  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
it  is  round  ana  fmooth,  having  no  fins  but  thofe 
two  already  mention’d  :  The  flefh  is  white,  and 
extraordinary  fweet  wholefome  meat.  Dampier 
adds,  “  That  they  never  come  on  fhore,  or  into 
“  fliallower  water  than  where  they  can  fwim  :  ” 
That  the  Mufqueto  Indians  ftrike  them  as  they 
fwim  in  the  water  with  an  harpoon,  which  the 
creature  runs  away  with  ;  but,  a  long  line  and  a 
float  being  faften’d  to  the  harpoon,  they  let  it  run 
’till  the  animal  has  tired  itfelf,  and  then  draw  it  to 
fhore.  But  Dampier  feems  to  be  miftaken  in 
great  part,  of  this  relation  ;  or,  rather,  he  makes 
the  Manatee  a  very  different  creature  from  the  Sea 
or  River-horfe  :  For  he  fays,  in  Iris  Second  Volume, 
p.  102  of  his  Second  Part,  that  the  Mountain-cow 
(as  he  there  calls  this  creature)  is  Ihap’d  like  a  Cow 
in  body,  but  her  head  much  bigger,  more  compadt, 
and  round  :  That  Ihe  has  no  horns  ;  her  eyes  are 
“  round,  full,  and  of  a  prodigious  fize  That 
file  has  great  thick  lips,  but  not  fo  thick  as  a  Cow’s 
lips;  and  “  her  ears  in  proportion  to  her  head,  ra- 
“  ther  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  cow  ,;” 
That  her  neck  is  thick  and  fhort  •,  “  her  legs  fhort- 
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of  hairs,  and  no  bob  at  the  end,  and  coarfe  thin  C  H  A 
hair  all  over  her  body  ;  her  hide  near  two  inches 
thick  ;  her  flefh  red,  and  the  fat  white  :  That  it 
is  fweet  wholefome  meat  *,  and  the  creature  weighs 
five  or  fix  hundred  weight.;  That  it  was  “  always 
“  found  in  woods,”  near  fome  large  river  ;  and 
feeds  on  thin  long  grafs  and  mofs,  which  grows  on’ 
the  banks  of  rivers  •,  but  never  on  good  grafs,  as 
other  cows  do ;  That  when  her  belly  is  full,  flie 
lies  down  to  deep  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  at 
the  leaf!  noife  “■  flips  into  the  water,  where,  fink- 
“  ing  down  to  the  bottom,  flie  walks  on  the 
“  ground,” 

I'hefe  relations,  the  reader  mufl:  obferve,  are 
widely  different  •,  and,  as  Dampier  acknow¬ 
ledges  he  never  faw  any  of  thefe  animals,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  he  was  impofed  on  in  one  of  thefe  accounts. 

I  fliall  give  the  reader  therefore  two  other  deferip- 
tions  of  the  River-horfe,  or  Cow  •,  the  one  from 
my  friend  Captain  Rogers,  late  Governor  of  the 
Bahama  Elands  ;  and  the  other  from  Kolben, 
which  I  have  already  mention’d  in  the  defeription 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Captain  affures  us,  that  the  Hippopotamus, 
or  Sea-horfe  (as  he  calls  this  animal)  lives  as  well  on 
the  land  as  in  the  fea  and  rivers  :  That  it  is  fhap’d 
like  an  Ox,  but  bigger,  weighing  fifteen  or  fixteen 
hundred  pound  :  That  it  is  very  full-bodied,  Co¬ 
ver’d  with  hair,  and  of  a  moufe- colour  *,  thick, 
fhort,  fleek,  and  very  beautiful  when  it  firft  comes 
out  of  the  water  •,  the  head  flattifli  on  the  top  :  That 
it  has  no  horns  ;  but  large  lips,  a  wide  mouth,  and 
ftrong  teeth,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  reft, 
viz.  two  in  the  upper  jaw,  one  of  each  fide,  and 
two  in  the  under  jaw :  That  the  latter  are  four 
or  five  inches  long  •,  the  other  two  fhorter ;  That 
it  has  large  broad  ears,  great  goggle  eyes,  and  is 
very  quick-fighted  :  It  has  a  thick  neck,  ftrong 
legs,  but  weak  foot-locks  the  hoofs  of  his  feet  are 
cloven  in  the  middle ;  his  tail  is  fhort  and  taper¬ 
ing,  like  a  fwine’s,  without  any  bob  at  the  end  : 

The  creature  is  commonly  fat,  and  very  good  meat: 

It  grazes  on  the  fhore,  in  wet  fwampy  grounds, 
near  rivers  or  ponds  ;  but  retires  to  the  water,  if 
purfued  ;  When  they  are  in  the  water,  they  fink 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  there  walk  as  on  dry 
ground  :  They  will  run  almoft  as  fall  as  a  man  ; 
but,  if  chafed  hard,  they  will  turn  about,  and  look 
very  fierce,  like  a  boar,  and  fight,  if  put  to  it. 

The  natives  have  no  wars  with  thefe  creatures,  fays 
the  Captain  ;  but  we  have  had  many  conflidls  with 
them,  both  on  fliore  and  in  the  rivers  ;  and  tlio* 
we  commonly  got  the  better,  by  killing  fome,  and 
routing  the  reft  ;  yet,  in  the  water,  we  durft  not 
attack  them,  after  the  following  accident,  which 
had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  three  men,  who 
went  in  a  fmall  canoe  to  kill  a  Angle  Sea-horfe,  in 
a  river  which  Iiad  eight  or  ten  foot  water.  The 
horfe,  according  to  his  cuftom,  was  marching  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river  ;  and,  being  efpied  by  thefe 
men,  they  wounded  him  with  a  long  lance,  which 
fo  enraged  the  beaft,  that  he  rofe  up  immediately, 
and,  giving  a  fierce  look,  he  open’d  his  jaws,  and 
bit  a  great  piece  out  of  the  gunnel  or  upper  edge  of 
the  canoe,  and  was  like  to  have  overfet  it ;  but  pre- 
fently  funk  down  again  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
men  made  off,  for  fear  he  fliould  return.  “  Thefe 
“  the  Captain  met  with  on  the  South-eafl  coaft  of 
“  Africa.” 

Kolben  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  creature 
called  a  Sea-cow,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  always  feeds  on  grafs  alliore,  and  only  runs 
into  the  fea  for  its  fecurity  :  That  the  licad  of  it  re- 
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CHAP,  fembles  rather  that  of  a  horfe  than  a  cow  :  That  it 
is  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  of  the  fame  colour  ; 
but  the  legs  fomething  fhorter  :  That  the  noftrils 
are  very  large,  out  of  which  it  fpouts  water,  as  it 
rifes  from  the  fea  or  the  bottom  of  a  river  ;  That 
the  hoof  is  not  cloven,  and  the  tail  like  that  of  an 
elephant,  with  very  little  hair  on  it ;  and  that  it  has 
no  hair  at  all  on  the  body,  and  the  female  fuckles  its 
calves  as  other  cows  do,  which  he  had  often  feen  : 
That  the  skin  of  the  creature  is  touffh,  and  near  an 
inch  thick  ;  fo  that  a  musket-ball  will  fcarce  pene¬ 
trate  it,  which  is  the  reafon.  they  ufually  aim  at  the 
head  to  break  his  skull. 

That,  on  each  under  jaw,  the  animal  has  two 
large  teeth,  the  one  ftreight,  and  the  other  crooked, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  cow’s  horn,  and  running 
a  foot  and  half  out  of  its  mouth  •,  which  teeth 
weigh  each  of  them  about  ten  pound,  are  exceed¬ 
ing  white,  and  never  change  yellow,  as  ivory  does  j 
and  therefore  are  more  valuable. 

That,  when  this  creature  is  wounded  in  a  river, 
or  near  the  fliore,  the  natives  follow  her  in  boats 
by  the  blood,  and  with  hooks  and  grapling-irons 
fifh  up  the  carcafe,  which,  he  fays,  is  a  good  load 
for  a  waggon  ;  That  the  flelh  of  this  creature  is 
fo  much  admired  by  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  that 
they  give  twelve  or  fifteen  pence  a  pound  for  it : 
That  the  leaf  and  fat-  is  valued  as  much  as  the 
lean,  melted  and  ufed  lilce  butter  in  cookery,  and 
fome  eat  it  with  bread. 

The  antients  deferibe  the  Hippopotamus  of  the 
Nile  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Kolben  does 
the  Sea-cow  of  the  Cape  ;  And  Mr.  Th  eve  not, 
ah  author  of  good  credit,  fays,  when  he  was  in 
Egypt,  in  the  year  1658,  he  faw  one  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  that  was  kill’d  near  the  Nile  :  That  it  was 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  camel,  of  a  tawney  colour  ; 
the  hinder-part  made  much  like  an  ox,  and  the  head 
like  a  horfe  :  That  its  eyes  and  ears  were  fmall ;  but 
it  had  great  open  noftrils,  thick  large  feet  almoft 
round,  and  four  claws  ;  the  tail  like  an  elephant,  and 
bad  not  more  hair  than  there  is  upon  an  elephant : 
That,  in  the  lower-jaw,  it  had  four  great  teeth 
half  a  foot  long  *,  two  of  them  crooked,  and  as  big 
as  the  horns  of  an  ox  •,  and  the  other  two  ftreight, 
but  ftanding  out  in  length*,  and  tloat  fome, Jani¬ 
zaries  fhot  it  as  it  was  grazing  on  the  land  :  It  re¬ 
ceived  feveral  Ihot  before  it  fell,  the  bullets  hardly 
piercing  the  fkin  ;  but  one,  that  happen’d  to  hit  the 
jaw,  brought  it  dowm  :  And  that  thefe  monfters  arc 
very  rare  in  the  Nile,  there  having  been  no  fuch 
animal  feen  there  for  many  years  before. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  Sea- 
cow  and  River-horfe,  called  by  the  antients  Hippo¬ 
potamus,  are  the  fame  animals  *,  but  the  Manatee 
is  of  a  different  fpecies  ;  For  the  firft  is  an  amphi¬ 
bious  creature,  with  four  legs,  that  feeds  on  Ihore  j 
the  other  a  pure  fifh,  without  legs :  For  fuch  is 
Dampier’s  firft  defeription  ;  and  fo  the  reft  of 
the  Buccaneers  deferibe  the  Manatee,  and  tell  us, 
their  Mufqueto  Indians  ftruck  them  often,  and  their 
Ihip’s  crew  lived  upon  them  fome  time  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  could  not  eafily  be  miftaken  in  the  fhape 
of  the  creature  ;  neither  would  they  have  omitted 
to  tell  us,  that  it  had  legs,  if  it  had  any.  And  I 
am  in  fome  doubt,  whether  the  Flippopotamus,  or 
River-horfe,  was  ever  feen  in  America ;  but  if  I 
find  reafon  to  alter  my  opinion,  upon  farther  en¬ 
quiry,  I  fliall  not  fail  to  acknowledge  my  miftake 
before  I  conclude  the  defeription  of  America. 
Crocodiles  As  to  their  Alligators  (which  are  certainly  a  fpecies 
or  Alliga-  qP  Crocodiles)  thefe  are  fo  numerous,  and  have  done 
fo  much  mifehief,  botli  to  the  natives  and  the  Euro¬ 


peans,  that  there  Is  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  being  CHAP, 
bred  in  America.  They  are  amphibious  animals, 
accLiftom’d  both  to  land  and  w^ater  *,  fhap’d  like  a  li- 
zard,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length :  They  have 
four  fiiort  feet,  or  rather  claws,  on  which  they 
crawl  •  the  head  is  fiat,  their  eyes  large,  and  their 
back  cover’d  with  broad  fcales,  refembling  armour, 
and  as  impenetrable  •,  and  fome  of  them  fo  large, 

’tis  faid,  that  they  have  adtually  fwallow’d  men 
whole  :  at  leaft,  there  are  fuch  ftories  gen;  rally  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  countries  where  Alligators  or  Crocodiles 
are  found.  Thefe  animals  feem  to  move  with  the 
greateft  ftrength  and  agility  in  the  water,  and  will 
run  a  good  pace  by  land,  but  cannot  eafily  turn 
about  ;  fo  that  a  man  turning  to  the  right  or  left, 
eafily  avoids  them  :  They  lie  waiting  for  their  prey 
therefore,  by  the  river  fides,  in  the  flags  and  rufhes  • 
and  fo  much  refemble  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  that 
travellers  have  been  unwarily  furprized  by  them  on 
fhore.  Tho’  they  are  of  that  prodigious  bulk,  they 
proceed  from  an  egg  no  bigger  than  a  turkey’s, 
which  is  hatch’d  in  the  warm  land,  as  is  generally 
believed  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  how  it  flrould  be 
hatch’d  otherwife.  They  lay  a  great  number  of 
eggs,  which  are  moft  of  them  eaten  or  deftroy’d  by 
fowls,  or  other  animals,  or  they  would  fwarm  in  thefe 
hot  countries.  As  to  the  Crocodile’s  weeping  over 
a  man  he  has  kill’d  *,  and  the  little  bird  Trochileus, 
that  is  faid  to  live  upon  the  meat  ftie  picks  out  of 
the  Crocodile’s  teeth ;  or  the  Rat  Ichnenmen,  of 
whom  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  jumps  into  the 
Crocodile’s  mouth,  and  eats  his  w'ay  out  again 
through  his  belly  *,  I  prefume  there  is  no  need  to  cau¬ 
tion  the  reader  to  give  but  little  credit  to  fuch  fic¬ 
tions  :  Tho’  it  were  to  be  wifh’d,  that  hiftorians 
would  not  fo  frequently  indulge  a  poetical  vein, 
which  makes  it  difficult  fometimes  to  diftinguifii  be¬ 
tween  true  and  fabulous  relations.  But  to  proceed. 

There  is  an  animal,  which  Damp  ier  calls  a  The 
Squafh,  bigger  than  a  Cat,  and  its  head  like  that  Squafb. 
of  a  Fox,  with  fhort  ears  and  a  long  nofe  the 
legs  fiiort,  and  runs  up  trees  like  a  cat ;  the  body 
is  cover’d  with  a  fine  yellow  hair,  and  the  flefii  very 
good  meat.  Dampier  fays,  it  eats  like  pig. 

That  the  young  ones  may  be  tamed, -and  are  as  di¬ 
verting  as  a  monkey. 

The  Monkeys  of  Campeachy,  the  fame  writer  The  Mex- 
relates,  are  the  uglieft  he  ever  faw  ;  They  are  much  ican  Mon- 
larger  than  a  hare,  and  have  great  tails  two  foot 
and  a  half  long  ;  the  body  and  upper  part  of  the 
tail  cover’d  with  coarfe  long  black  hair  :  They  keep 
together  twenty  or  tliirty  in  a  company,  and  ram¬ 
ble  over  the  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree  ;  and 
if  they  meet  with  a  Angle  perfon,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  them  :  That  he  was  very 
much  afraid  on  meeting  a  party  of  them  in  a  wood, 
tho’  he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  for  they  furrounded 
him,  chattering  and  making  a  terrible  noife  •,  fome 
of  them  broke  the  dry  boughs  and  threw  at  him, 
while  others  fcatter’d  their  water  and  duns:  about 
his  ears  ;  That  they  hung  themfelves  by  their  tails 
on  die  boughs  over  his  head,  and  feeni’d  to  threaten 
him  all  the  way  he  pafs’d  :  But  where  two  or  three 
people  are  together,  they  ufually  make  off  ;  and  it 
is  merry  enough  to  fee  the  females  feamper  away 
with  their  young  ones  under  their  arms,  or  upon 
their  backs.  1  his  fpecies  of  monkeys  are  very  un- 
tra<5lable,  and  hardly  ever  tam’d. 

As  to  the  feather’d  race,  v,c  find  in  Mexico,  Par-  Birds  and 
rots,  Parrokites,  Macaws,  Quanis,  Curafoes, 
Cockrecoes,  Bill-Birds,  Humming-Birds,  Eagles, 
Vultures,  Doves,  Pigeons,  Subtil- Jacks,  Black¬ 
birds,  Turkeys,  and  tame  poultry  j  Pelicans,  Cor¬ 
morants, 
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morants.  Bats,  and  a  naultitude  of  other  fowls  and 
birds,  which  are  not  found  in  this  patt  of  the 
world,  and  many  of  which  have  not  yet  received 
any  names,  or  at  lead:  the  Europeans  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

Parrots  and  Parrokites  are  fo  well  known  amongft 
us,  that  they  need  no  defcription. 

The  Macaw  is  not  fo  common  :  He  is  fhap’d 
much  like  a  Parrot,  but  twice  as  big  ;  the  feathers 
of  the  body  are  of  feveral  bright  and  lively  colours, 
particularly  red,  blue  and  green :  It  has  a  bulky 
tail,  with  two  or  three  long  draggling  feathers,  red  or 
blue  ;  the  pinions  of  the  wings  of  fome  of  them  are 
red,  and  of  others  blue  ;  and  their  beaks  yellow  : 
They  make  a  great  noife  in  the  morning,  refemb- 
ling  a  hoarfe  voice  •,  but  they  will  imitate  the  voices 
of  the  Indians,  and  their  way  of  finging  •,  as  alfo 
the  voice  or  noife  of  any  bird  or  animal  almoft  ; 
and  may  be  taught  to  talk.  The  natives  tame 
them,  and,  when  they  are  ufed  to  their  houfes,  fuf- 
fer  them  to  fly  to  the  woods  in  the  day-time,  a- 
mong  thofe  that  are  wild,  and  they  return  in  the 
evening  to  the  houfe  or  plantation  they  belong  to. 
There  are  great  plenty  of  thefe  birds  in  Mexico  ; 
and  they  are  not  only  extremely  beautiful  and  enter¬ 
taining,  but  their  flelh  is  well  tailed,  tho’  it  is  black 
and  pretty  tough. 

The  Quam  is  a  wild  land-fowl,  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  Hen-Turkey,  and  has  a  bill  like  that  fowl  •,  the 
feathers  of  a  dun-colour  •,  his  tail  fhort,  and  darker 
than  the  reft  of  his  feathers  :  It  feeds  upon  berries 
and  other  fruits,  and  the  flefh  is  very  good  food. 

The  Curafoe  is  larger  than  the  Qiiam,  but  much 
of  the  fame  lhape  :  The  cock  has  a  crown  of  black 
or  yellow  feathers  on  his  head,  with  red  loofe  flelli 
on  his  neck,  like  a  Turkey-cock  ;  but  the  hen  has 
neither :  They  have  a  big  grofs  voice,  which  is 
liften’d  to  by  the  natives,  having  fomething  melo¬ 
dious  in  it :  The  flelh  is  tolerably  good,  but  the 
bones  fo  noxious,  that  the  natives  bury  them,  and 
will  not  fuffer  a  dog  to  eat  them  ;  and  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  his  faid,  ufe  the  like  caution;  for  that  a 
dog  runs  mad,  if  he  cats  one  of  their  bones. 

The  bird  call’d  by  the  Englifh  the  Carrion-crow, 
is  black,  and  as  big  as  a  Raven  ;  has  a  bald  heatl 
and  reddifh  neck  like  a  Turkey,  and  lives  altogether 
on  carrion,  from  whence  it  has  its  name.  The  huntf- 
man  has  no  fooner  kill’d  his  game,  but  they  imme-' 
diately  flock  together  from  all  parts,  feveral  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  and  will  devour  the  carcafe  of  a 
beaft  in. an  inftant,  if  not  prevented.  Some  of  thefe 
Carrion-crows  are  white,  but  in  all  other  relpeds 
like  the  former. 

The  Subtil- Jack,  as  the  Englilh  call  it,  is  as  big 
as  a  Pigeon  -,  the  feathers  generally  black,  but  the 
tips  of  the  wings  yellow.  It  has  obtain’d  this  name 
from  the  cunning  it  feems  to  exercife  in  fecuring  its 
neft,  which  is  always  hung  by  a  firing  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  bough  of  fome  high  tree,  that  Hands 
alone.  Some  trees  are  furrounded  with  fuch  nefts, 
which  hang  down  2  or  3  foot  from  the  twigs  they 
are  faften’d  to  ;  the  firing  that  faftens  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dampier,  being  made  of  long  twilled 
grafs  ;  but  Gemelli  fays,  it  is  made  of  hair: 
However,  both  agree  as  to  the  nefts  hanging  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  by  a  firing  of  its  own  making  -, 
and  Gemelli  adds,  that  the  bird  fings  fweetly. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  birds,  to  which  the 
Englilh  have  given  the  name  of  Bill-birds,  from 
their  bills  being  almoft  as  big  as  their  bodies. 

The  Cockrccoes  are  of  the  colour  of  a  Partridge, 
but  fomething  lefs,  and  their  legs  longer :  They  de¬ 
light  in  creeks  and  watery  places;  ,  and  are  remark¬ 


able  for  their  calling  and  anfwerlng  one  another  CHAP; 
morning  and  evening.  They  are  efleemed  delici-  viii. 
ous  food. 

The  bird  call’d  the  Cardinal,  is  about  the  big-  Cardinal, 
nefs  of  a  Wood-lark  -,  of  a  fcarlet  colour  ;  has  a 
beautiful  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head,  and  fings 
fweetly  :  For  thefe  the  Spaniards  give  ten  or  twelve 
crowns  a  bird,  to  fend  into  Spain.  There  is  another 
bird  of  the  fame  beautiful  colour,  but  lefs,  and  does 
not  fing. 

They  have  alfo  a  fmall  bird,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Tygrello.' 
Thrufh,  call’d  the  Tygrello,  or  Little  Tyger,  from 
its  fpotted  feathers. 

The  Cacalototol  is  of  the  fize  of  a  Black-bird,  Cacaloto- 
but  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  fings  well. 

The  Silguero’s  are  black  and  white,  of  the  big-  Silguero. 
nefs  of  a  Sparrow,  and  highly  valued. 

They  have  two  forts  of  Pheafants  ;  the  One  of  a  Pheafants. 
dark  colour,  with  black  wings  and  tails,  which 
they  call  Gritones ;  and  the  other,  which  are  much 
larger,  call’d  Royal,  from  a  tuft  which  appears  like 
a  crown  upon  their  heads. 

Their  poultry,  or  dunghill-fowls,  differ  little  Dunghill 
from  ours,  but  are  fomething  lefs  :  Their  Quails  are  fowls, 
of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  of  Europe,  but  their 
flelh  is  not  fo  good,  according  to  Gemelli,  who 
mentions  another  bird,  called  Guiachichil,  or  Suck-  Cuiachi- 
flower,  becaufe  it  is  always  leen  flying  with  a  flower  chil. 
in  its  mouth  ;  but  is  never  known  to  reft  on  the 
ground,  as  he  was  inform’d  by  the  natives :  It  will 
ftick  its  beak  into  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  remain 
there  feveral  months  ;  and  thus  they  often  take  it 
fleeping. 

The  Humming-bird  is  a  little  feather’d  animal.  Humming 
not  much  bigger  than  a  large  Wafp  :  It  has  a  black 
bill,  like  the  point  of  a  needle ;  and  its  legs  and  feet 
are  proportionable  to  its  body :  Its  wings  move  when 
it  flies,  like  thofe  of  a  Bee,  and  make  a  perpetual 
humming  *,  from  whence  it  obtain’d  its  Englilh 
name  :  It  reforts  to  fruit-trees  and  flowers  alfo,  like 
the  Bee  when  it  is  gathering  honey  ;  but  keeps  in 
perpetual  motion,  fometimes  on  one  fide  the  flower, 
and  then  on  the  other  ;  now  approaching,  and  then 
retiring  from  it,  for  feveral  minutes.  There  are 
two  or  three  forts  of  them,  of  as  many  feveral  co¬ 
lours  :  The  largeft  are  black. 

Their  birds  of  prey  are  Eagles,  Vultures,  Hawks,  Birds  of 
and  the  Carrion-crow,  already  mention’d  :  Their  prey, 
water-fowl,  Geefe,  Ducks,  Curlews,  Herons,  Water- 
Crab-catchers,  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Filhing-  fowl, 
hawks . 

They  have  three  kinds  of  Ducks  ;  the  Mufeovy  Ducks. 
Duck,  and  another,  which  perch  upon  old  trees 
without  leaves,  and  feldom  light  upon  the  ground ; 
and  they  have  another  kind  of  Ducks,  like  ours, 
that  never  perch  upon  trees. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Curlews  alfo-,  the  largeft  Curlews, 
foit  as  big  as  Turkeys,  with  long  legs  and  long 
crooked  bills ;  the  feathers  of  their  bodies  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  their  wings  black  and  white  their 
flelh  black,  but  pretty  good  food  :  The  other  Cur¬ 
lews  are  half  the  bignefs  of  the  former,  and  their 
flelh  much  better  tailed. 

Their  Herons  are  not  different  from  thofe  of  Herons.’ 
Europe. 

The  Crab-catcher  is  of  the  Erne  fliape  and  co-  Crab- 
lour  as  the  Pleron,  and  has  its  name  from  feeding  catchers, 
on  fmall  Crabs  not  bigger  than  Pigeons  eggs. 

The  Pelican  is  a  web-footed  fowl,  almoft  as  big  Pelican, 
as  a  Goofe,  and  of  a  grey  colour  :  Its  legs  are  Ihorr, 
the  neck  long,  the  bill  feventeen  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  broad  ;  the  fore-part  of  the 
neck  and  breaft  cover’d  with. a  foft  loofe  skin,  like 
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that  of  a  Turkey-cock’s  :  It  is  a  very  heavy  fowl, 
and  feldom  flies  much  above  the  water  and  ufually 
fits  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  a  little  diftance  from 
the  fliore,  either  for  its  fecurity,  or  to  look  out  for 
prey ;  and  is  efteem’d  pretty  good  meat.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  a  bag  or  purfe  in  the  neck,  in  which 
it  keeps  a  referve  of  prey  after  the  appetite  is  fatis- 
fied. 

The  Cormorant  is  of  the  fliape  and  fize  of  a 
Duck,  and  the  bill  and  feet  like  a  Duck’s;  the  fea¬ 
thers  on  the  body  black,  only  v/hite  on  the  breaft; : 
They  live  on  fmall  fifh,  and  will  perch  on  trees  by 
die  water-flde  to  watch  for  their  game. 

The  Fifliing-hawk  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  an 
Englifh  Sparrow-hawk,  and  fits  on  the  ftump  of  a 
tree  or  a  rock  by  the  fea  or  river-fide,  from  whence 
he  flies  at  the  fmall  fifh,  which  are  his  prey,  and 
fnatches  them  out  of  the  water  without  wetting  his 
wings  :  He  does  not  fwallow  the  fifli  whole,  as  moft 
other  fowls  do  that  prey  upon  filh,  but  tears  it  in 
pieces,  as  our  Hawks  do  the  birds  they  ftrike. 

The  Bats  of  this  country  are  as  large  as  Pigeons, 
travellers  inform  us,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable ; 
for  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  fome  other  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  much  larger. 

In  all  hot  countries  there  are  abundance  of  poifo- 
nous  and  troublefome  infedts  and  vermin,  and  Mexi¬ 
co  has  its  fliare  of  them ;  fuch  as  Snakes,  Scorpions, 
Centapees,  Spiders,  Toads,  Flies,  Musketoes,  and 
Pifmires. 

There  is  in  Mexico,  as  Mr.  Dampier  relates, 
a  yellow  Snake,  as  big  as  the  fmall  of  a  man’s  leg, 
6  or  7  foot  long ;  a  lazy  animal,  that  takes  little 
pains  to  hunt  for  its  prey ;  but  lies  concealed  in  co¬ 
ver,  and  furprizes  the  Lizards,  Guanoes,  and  other 
fmall  animals,  as  they  pafs  by :  The  flefli  of  it  is 
eaten  by  fome  people  ;  and  my  author  fays,  he  has 
tailed, of  it,  but  did  not  much  relifh  it.  He  fays, 
his  brother  Logwood-cutters  inform’d  him,  that 
fome  of  thefe  fnakes  are  as  big  as  an  ordinary  man’s 
waift,  and  ftrong  enough  to  hold  a  bullock  by  the 
horns:  But  he  is  fo  good  as  not  to  require  us  to 
give  entire  credit  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ftory. 
There  is  alfo  a  green  Snake,  about  the  bignefs  ol  a 
fmall  cane,  and' 4  or  5  foot  in  length:  Thefe  lie 
among  bulhes  and  trees  full  of  leaves,  and  prey 
chiefly  on  fmall  birds.  Here  is  alfo  a  dun-colour’d 
Snake,  about  2  foot  long,  that  frequents  houfes, 
and  kills  mice  and  other  vermin  ;  and  is  fo  harmlefs 
a  creature,  that  no  body  endeavours  to  kill  him. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  fpecies  of  Snakes  in 
America,  and  particularly  the  Rattle-fnake,  which 
will  be  defcribed  in  their  proper  places. 

Their  Scorpions  and  Centapees  do  not  differ  from 
thofe  of  other  countries  already  defcribed ;  but  Mr. 
D  A M PI E R  mentions  an  animal,  which  he  calls  a 
Gally-wafp,  that  I  don’t  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  where  elfe :  It  has,  he  fays,  fome  refem- 
blance  of  a  .Lizard ;  has  four  fhort  legs,  and  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour;  delights  in  low  marfhy  grounds, 
and  is  very  venomous. 

Their  Spiders,  the  fame  writer  obferves,  are  of  a 
monftrous  fize,  particularly  one,  that  is  near  as  big 
as  a  man’s  fifl: ;  has  long  legs,  and  two  black  teeth, 
or  horns,  tv/o  inches  in  length,  and  as  fliarp  as  a 
thorn:  That  thefe  Spiders  are.  cloathed  with  a  yel- 
lowifli  dov/n  as  foft  as  velvet :  But  he  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  venomous  or  not.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  Spiders,  Toads  and  Rats  grow  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  fize  in  all  hot  countries ;  though,  ’tis  pofli- 
ble,  travellers  may  enlarge  a  httle  in  the  dcfcribing 
of  them. 
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The  Anr.s,  or  Pifmires,  are  another  plague  in  e- C  H  A  P. 
very  warm  climate.  Here  are  great  black  Ants, 
whofc  bite  is  faid  to  be  almoil  as  painful  as  the  fling 
of  a  Scorpion;  nor  are  their  fmall  yellow  Ants  lefs 
dreaded,  which  come  in  fuch  fwarms  fometimes, 
that  a  man  fliall  be  covered  with  them  in  an  inftant: 

They  have  nefts  on  the  bodies  of  great  trees.  Dam- 
pier  relates,  as  big  as  hogflieads,  in  which  they 
live  all  the  winter ;  and  here  they  preferve  their 
eggs :  In  the  fair  feafon  they  quit  theh  nefls,  and 
fwarm  in  the  wood-lands  and  high  grounds  ;  but 
are  feldom  found  in  meadows  or  watery  places. 

There  are  another  fort  of  black  Ants,  with  long  leg.s, 
that  come  into  houfes,  run  over  their  cheils  and 
beds,  and  fearch  every  place :  Wherever  their  leader 
marches,  the  reft  follow  him  in  fuch  crowds,  that 
they  are  two  or  three  hours  pafling  by  :  However, 
they  ufually  quit  the  houfe  before  night ;  nor  do 
they  feem  to  be  fo  mifchievous  as  the  African  Ants, 
that  will,  .according  to  fom.e  travellers,  devour  a 
fheep  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  men  with  dirflculty  ef- 
cape,  by  fetting  fire  to  them. 

There  are  . another  fort,  of  infedts,  that  fufliciently  Muski- 
try  the  patience  of  the  natives,  and  are  much  more 
rnifchievous  to  ftrangers,  in  hot  countries,  viz. 
Muskitoes,  or  Gnats,  which  fwarm  in  all  countries 
that  are  hot  and  moift,  and  will  not  fuffer  a  man  to 
reft  night  or  day,  but  are  perpetually  buzzing  about 
his  ears  :  When  a  perfon  firft  comes  on  flicre,  his 
face  fliall  be  fo  fwell’d  by  their  ftings  in  a  night’s 
time,  that  his  acquaintance  can  fcarce  know  him  ; 
and,  though  their  ftings  have  not  this  effedt,  after 
we  have  been  fometime  in  the  country,  yet  they  are 
always  very  troublefome. 

Gag&,  in  his  Survey  of  this  country,  fays,  there  Another 
is  an  infeft,  call’d  by  the  Spaniards  Migua,  which  uoubJe- 
is  common  in  all  parts  of  it  almoft,  and  fo  fmall, 
that  it  can  fcarce  be  difcern’d.  This  creature  ufually  Migua.  ' 
ftrikes  into  the  feet  or  legs  of  a  man,  but  feldom 
info  the  hands,  or  any  part  of  the  body;  from 
whence  he  conjedlures,  it  is  bred  in  the  duft  of  the 
ground :  They  make  the  part  they  ftrike  into  burn 
and  itch,  a  .d  at  firft  it  appears  black,  and  no  bigger 
than  the  point  of  a  needle,  when  they  may  be  eafily 
pick’d  out ;  but  if  they  are  let  alone,  they  get  far-, 
ther  into  the  flelh,  and  lay  a  great  many  nits  or  eggs, 
which  increafe  to  the  bignefs  of  a  great  pea,  and 
itch  intolerably  ;  and,  if  the  part  be  rubb’d  or 
fcratch’d,  immediately  fefters,  and  endangers  the 
lofing  of  the  limb.  Some,  he  fays,  hold  it  beft  to 
take  them  out  as  foon  as  they  firft  perceive  the  part 
itch ;  but  people  do  not  know  at  firft  what  is  the 
matter  with  them,  and  the  creature  foon  gets  too 
deep  to  be  diflodged ;  and  therefore  they  are  ufually 
let  alone  ’till  they  have  laid  their  little  bag  of  nits  or 
eggs,  which  appears  like  a  blifter  through  the  skin, 
and  then,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  they  dig 
round  it,  and  take  the  bag  out  whole,  for  if  it  be 
broken  they  breed  again.  If  any  perfon  would 
avoid  this  vermin,  the  fame  writer  fays,  he  muft 
not  go  bare-legg’d,  or  lay  his  flioes  or  ftockings 
near  the  ground.  The  Indians,  however,  that  go 
bare-foot,  are  feldom  troubled  with  them,  which  he 
fuppofes  proceeds  from  the  hardnefs  of  their  skins. 

The  Europeans  therefore  fuffer  moft  from  thefe  in¬ 
fers.  Gage  himfelf  relates,  that  he  was  two 
months  under  the  Surgeon’s  liands,  having  fcratch’d 
the  part  where  one  of  thefe  vermin  enter’d  his  skin 
’till  it  fefter’d,  and  was  in  great  hazard  of  lofing  a 
leg :  And  fome  gentlemen,  lately  arrived  from 
America,  inform  me,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
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troublefome  infedl:  than  this  is,  againft  which  fcarce 
any  thing  can  fecure  them. 

Dampier  alfo  mentions  Leg- worms,  that  he 
met  with  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy;  He  fays,  he 
perceived  a  fwelling  in  one  of  his  legs,  that  was  ve¬ 
ry  painful  to  him  ;  and,  drawing  it  to  a  head,  there 
came  out  two  fmall  worms,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hen’s 
quill,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  •,  and  that 
each  of  them  had  three  rows  of  black,  fhort,  ftiff 
hair,  running  quite  round  them. 

The  Shining-fly  is  an  infebt  common  to  the  Eaft 
and  Well-Indies:  Thefe,  in  the  night-time,  appear 
like  fo  many  liars,  at  a  little  diHance,  when  they 
reft  on  the  boughs  of  a  high-tree,  as  they  frequent¬ 
ly  do. 

As  to  Bees,  they  have  feveral  forts,  which  make 
their  neft  in  trees,  or  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks 
from  whence  the  natives  get  a  great  deal  of  honey, 
with  which  they  make  fome  of  their  ftrongeft  li¬ 
quors.  Wafer  doubts,  whether  fome  of  thefe 
Bees  have  ftings,  becaufe  he  faw  the  Indians  put 
their  naked  armis  into  the  nefts  without  being  Hung. 

The  infebt,  call’d  Cochineel,  is  ftill  more  profita¬ 
ble  to  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  than  the  Bee  :  It 
is  bred  in  a  fruit  that  grows  on  a  flirub  about  five 
foot’high,  and  full  of  thorns :  There  is  a  red  flower 
on  the  top  of  the  fruit,  which  falls  down,  and  co¬ 
vers  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripe  and  begins  to  open  •, 
fo  that  no  rain  or  due  can  wet  theinfide:  The  flow¬ 
er  being  fcorch’d  and  wither’d  away  in  a  day  or 
two,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  fruit  opens  as  wide 
as  the  mouth  of  a  pint  pot,  and  the  infide  is,  by 
that  time,  full  of  thefe  fmall  red  infebls,  which  have 
curious  thin  wings.  When  the  Indians  perceive  the 
fruit  opens,  they  fpread  Iheets  under  the  trees,  and 
fliake  them;  whereupon  thefe  infebls  take  wing, 
and  hover  for  a  little  while  over  the  tree,  and  then 
fall  down  dead  into  the  Iheets,  the  heat  of  the  fun 
killing  them,  as  my  author  fuppofes.  When  they 
fly  up,  they  appear  red ;  but  when  they  fall  down, 
they  are  black.  However,  they  are  ufed  in  dying 
the  fineft  fcarlet :  Some  people  infufe  them  in  coffee 
and  other  liquors,  to  raife  their  fpirits,  or  give  them 
frefh  vigour ;  and  they  are  probably  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  but  phyfick  is  not  my  province. 

The  Mexicans  did  not  know  the  value  of  this  in- 
febt  ’till  the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them,  and  had 
none  of  the  trees  that  produce  them,  but  thofe  that 
grew  wild  in  forefts  ;  but  the  Spaniards  and  Indians 
have  now  large  plantations  of  them. 

The  Locuft  is  an  infebl  that  brings  deftrublion 
with  it  wherever  it  comes,  and  is  found  in  almoft 
every  hot  country  at  one  time  or  other:  They  are 
much  like  Gralhoppers,  but  bigger ;  and  fly  in  fuch 
numbers,  as  Mr.  Gage  obferves,  that  they  hide  the 
face  of  the  fun,  and  darken  the  brighteft  day. 
While  he  was  in  Mexico,  a  cloud  of  thefe  infefts 
vifited  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  refided, 
lighting  upon  the  trees  and  ftanding  corn,  and,  in 
one  night,  devour’d  both  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  confumed  the  corn  in  every  field  where 
they  fell :  The  highways  were  fo  pefter’d  with  them, 
that  there  was  no  travelling  in  quiet ;  and  neither 
the  plantations  of  fugar  or  indico  efcaped  them. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  wing’d  army,  all  peo¬ 
ple  were  commanded  out  into  the  fields,  with  trum¬ 
pets,  brafs-pans  and  kettles,  and  every  thing  that 
would  make  a  noife,  to  frighten  them  away  ;  and, 
according, to  Mr.  Gage’s  obfervation,  the  fields  of 
thofe  husbandmen  that  made  moft  noife  efcaped  beft :  ■ 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  fome  entirely  faved  their 
corn  and  fruits  by  this  ftratagem.  However,  fuch 
numbers  were  left  upon  the  ground,  that  they  were 


forced  to  dig  trenches,  and  bury  them ;  and  the  next  CHAP, 
year  the  people  v/ere  afflibled  with  a  contagious  di- 
llember,  little  inferior  to  the  plague  ;  he  calls  it  a 
fever  in  the  bowels,  which  carried  off  the  patient  in 
four  or  five  days  :  But,  notwithftanding  this  di- 
ftemper  was  very  fatal  to  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards 
were  not  much  afflibled  with  it;  and,  indeed,  at 
Surat  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  when  the  natives  are  fwept 
away  by  the  plague  in  vaft  numbers,  the  Europeans 
ufually  efcape  ;  which  we  were  apt  to  aferibe  to  the 
good  liquor  we  drink,  the  natives  having  fcarce  any 
other  beveridge  than  water.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
reafon  of  efcaping  any  contagious  diftemper  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  people  drinlc  almoft  as  much  ftrong 
liquor  as  we  do. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enumerate  the  Filh. 
feveral  forts  of  fifh  that  travellers  take  notice  are 
found  in  the  American  feas,  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  Paracood  is  about  three  foot  and  a  half  long,  Paracood. 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  round,  and  haunts  the  lakes, 
iflands,  and  places  near  the  fhore ;  and,  ’tis  faid, 
will  attack  a  man  in  the  water.  It  is  a  firm  well- 
tafted  fifh  ;  but  fome  of  them  have  been  found  un- 
wholefome  food.  Dampier  fays,  he  has  known 
men  poifon’d  with  them  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
and  Wafer  relates,  that  people  have  had  their 
hair  and  nails  come  off  after  eating  them. 

The  Gar-fifh  is  of  the  fhape  of  the  former,  butGar-filh- 
lefs  ;  and  has  a  long  fharp  bone  in  his  fnout,  like 
the  Sword-fifh ;  only  as  the  Sword-fifla’s  bone  is 
flat,  and  indented  like  a  faw,  this  of  the  Gar-fifh  is 
fafhion’d  like  a  fpear,  round,  fmooth  and  fharp  at 
the  end,  and  about  a  foot  long:  They  fwim  very 
fwift,  and  will  leap  out  of  the  water  frequently,  fly¬ 
ing  as  it  were  juft  above  the  furface  for  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  and  then,  wetting  their  fins,  fpring 
forward  again,  darting  themfelves  with  fuch  force, 
that  they  will  ftrike  their  bony  fpear  through  the 
fides  of  a  canoe,  or  the  body  of  a  man,  if  they  meet 
with  him  in  the  water.  Thefe  are  efteem’d  well- 
tafted  wholefome  food. 

Mullets  and  Snooks  are  plentiful  in  this  part  of  Mullet, 
the  world  ;  and  the  Ten-pounder,  in  form  much  Snook, 
like  a  Mullet,  but  fo  full  of  bones  there  is  fcarce 
any  eating  them,  is  found  here. 

The  Spanifh  Mackerel  are  in  fhape  and  colour  Spanifh 
like  thofe  of  Europe,  but  a  yard  long  or  more,  and  Mackerel, 
nine  or  ten  inches  about.  Thefe  are  efteemed  ex¬ 
cellent  meat. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Flat-fifh,  called  the  Stin-  Rafpray. 
gray,  the  Rafpray,  and  the  Whipray:  They  are 
any  of  them  about  a  foot  and  a  halt  broad  ;  and  the 
Rafpray  is  mightily  valued  for  his  rough  skin, 
which  makes  good  fliagreen,  and  will  rafp  any 
thing  like  a  file. 

The  Old  Wife  is  alfo  a  flat  fifti,  and  very  good  Old  Wife, 
meat ;  as  is  the  Cavally,  a  fmall  flender  fifli,  taken  Cavally. 
upon  this  coaft. 

The  Turpom  is  a  good  firm  fifh,  of  fifty  or  fixty  Turpom. 
pound  weight,  and  faid  to  refemble  a  Salmon. 

The  Sculpin  is  a  fifli  furrounded  with  little  fharp  Sculpin. 
bones ;  but,  when  his  skin  is  ftripp’d  off,  he  is  very 
good  food  :  It  is  generally  about  a  foot  long. 

The  Manatee  is  the  bell  fifh  on  the  coaft,  which  Manatee, 
has  been  already  deferibed  among  the  amphibious 
animals :  I  fhall  only  take  the  opportunity  here  to 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  this  is  certainly  a  fifh,  and 
never  goes  on  fhore,  as  the  Hippopotamus,  or  River- 
horfe,  does ;  neither  does  he  refemble  that  animal, 
either  in  fize  or  form.  The  Manatee  is  generally 
talcen  in  the  fea,  and  fometimes  in  creeks  and  the 
mouths  of  rivers;  but  never  quits  the  water,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  information  I  can  get. 

Of 
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CHAP.  Of  Tortoife,  6r  Turtle,  as  the  feamen  call  them^ 
there  are  feveral  forts  ;  Some  are  Sea-tortoife,  and 
have  fins  ;  thefe  feldom  come  on  fhore,  but  to  lay  ; 
Others  live,  for  the  moft  part,  on  the  land  j  have 
claws,  and  will  run  a  good  pace.  Some  weigh  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  pound,  and  others  not  five. 
Damp  IE  R  gives  a  very  particular  defcription  of  the 
feveral  forts  of  American  Tortoifes  ;  He  fays,  the 
Land-tortoifes  they  met  with  at  the  iflands  of  Gal- 
lapagos  in  the  South-fea  were  very  large  and  fat, 
and  no  Pullet  was  better  eating  ;  and  that  fome  of 
the  biggeft  of  them  weigh’d  an  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  two  hundred  weight,  being  two  foot  fix  inches 
broad  on  the  Callapee,  or  flat  fhell,  that  inclofes  the 
belly  :  That  there  is  fuch  plenty  of  thefe  tortoifes  at 
thofe  iflands,  that  a  fhip’s  crew  of  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  men  might  fubfift;  on  them  for  feveral  months. 


water-mark;  andTf  it  be  low  water  when  fhe 
comes  alhorc,  Ihe  mufl;  reft  once  or  twice  (being 
very  heavy)  before  fhe  comes  to  the  place  ;  and, 
having  found  a  fpot  to  her  mind,  fhe  makes  a  great 
hole  with  her  fins  in  the  fand,  where  fhe  lays  her 
eggs,  and  then  covers  them  up  two  foot  deep,  and 
returns  to  fea,  leaving  the  fun  and  the  warm  fand 
to  hatch  them.  Thofe  that  make  it  their  bufinefs 
to  catch  tortoife,  wait  for  them  when  they  come 
on  fhore  to  lay,  and,  turning  them  on  their  backs 
with  poles,  the  creature  can  never  get  up  again.  It 
is  very  eafy  to  intercept  them,  they  march  fo  flow,! 
and  two  men  will  turn  a  great  many  in  one  night ; 
but  fome  of  them,  ’tis  faid,  are  too  big  and  heavy 
for  a  Angle  man  to  turn:  They  are  frequently  (truck 
by  the  feamen  with  a  fpear  or  fifgig,  which  the 
fportfman  darts  at  them  from  the  yard-arm,  ftrik- 
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without  any  other  provifions.  Then  he  proceeds  to  ing  through  the  fhell ;  and,  a  line  being  faften’d  to 
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defcribe  the  feveral  forts  of  tortoifes  ;  one  of  which 
is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Hecatee,  that  lives  for 
the  moft  part  in  frelh  water,  and  feldom  comes  to 
land  :  Thefe  weigh  ten  or  fifteen  pound,  have  fmall 
legs,  flat  feet,  and  (lender  long  necks.  A  fecond 
fort  are  called  T enapen,  which  are  much  lefs,  fcarce 
half  fo  big  as  the  former  ;  the  convex  flrell  on  their 
backs  naturally  finely  carved  and  clouded  :  Thefe 
live  in  bogs  or  watery  plafhes,  or  on  the  firm  land 
near  fuch  places.  Both  thefe  are  very  good  meat. 

As  for  the  Sea-tortoife,  or  Turtle,  he  obferved 
there  were  four  forts,  viz.  the  Trunk- turtle,  the 
Loggerhead,  the  Hawks-bill,  and  the  Green-tnr- 
tle.  The  Trunk-turtle  is  the  largeft,  the  (hell 
on  their  backs  higher  and  rounder  than  the  reft,  and 
their  flefh  rank  and  unwholefome.  The  Logger- 
head  is  fo  called  on  account  of  his  great  head,  which 
is  m.uch  bigger  than  that  of  any  other  turtle  :  The 
fie(h  of  thefe  aifo  is  rank,  and  never  eaten,  but  in 
cafes  of  necelTity.  The  Hawks-bill  is  the  leaft,  and 
fo  denominated  from  his  mouth  refembling  that  of  a 
Hawk’s-bill :  Thefe  are  but  indilferent  food,  tho’ 
better  than  the  Loggerhead  ;  and  it  is  the  (hell  of 
thefe  that  is  fo  much  efteem’d  for  making  boxes, 

-  cabinets,  combs,  and  other  toys.  The  Green-tur¬ 
tle  is  fo  called  from  the  greennefs  of  its  fhell :  It  is 
very  thin,  tranfparent,  and  better  clouded  than  the 
Hawk’s-bill ;  but  only  ufed  in  inlaying- work,  the 
fhell  is  fo  very  thin ;  Their  flefh  is  the  fweeteft  of 
all  turtle  ;  the  fat  yellow,  and  the  lean  white  ;  and 
in  fome  places  they  are  fo  large,  that  they  weigh 
two  hundred  pound,  and  upwards ;  but  in  the  Bay 
of  Campeachy  they  are  not  fo  big,  and  the  fat  is 
green,  the  lean  of  a  brownilh  colour.  The  turtle 
that  haunt  the  keys,  or  fmall  iflands,  fouth  of  Cu¬ 
ba,  are  of  various  kinds  ;  fome  bigger,  others  lefs ; 
the  flefh  of  fome  green,  of  others  dark  brown,  and 
a  third  yellowilh  :  And  with  thefe  the  Englifli  at 
Jamaica  ufually  are  fupplied  ;  the  markets  are  every 


the  ftaff,  he  draws  them  up  into  tlie  (hip. 

Mr.  Dampier  remarks,  that  the  tortoifes,  at 
the  time  of  their  breeding,  leave  their  ufual  haunts 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  refort  to  other  places, 
fometimes  above  an  hundred  leagues  diftant,  to  lay 
their  eggs ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  eat  no¬ 
thing  during  this  feafon.  He  obferves  alfo,  that 
the  male  always  accompanies  the  female  when  fhe 
goes  to  lay,  and  never  leaves  her  ’till  fhe  returns  : 

That  they  are  both  very  fat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  ;  but  before  they  return  the  male  is  fo  lean, 
that  he  is  not  eatable ;  but  the  flelh  of  the  female 
is  good  to  the  very  laft,  tho’  it  is  not  fo  fat  as  at  the 
beginning  :  They  are  nine  or  ten  days,  ’tis  faid,  in 
the  a6t  of  generation  in  the  water,  the  male  on  the 
female’s  back  ;  nor  is  the  male  to  be  frighten’d  or 
drove  away  at  thefe  times  ;  fhe  indeed  endeavours 
to  get  away,  if  a  boat  approaches  when  they  rife  to 
blow  or  take  breath  ;  but  the  male  grafps  her  with 
his  two  fore-fins,  and  holds  her  fall  ;  and  a  very 
bad  ftriker  may  ftrike  them  both  at  fuch  times.  It 
feems,  a  Sea-tortoife  cannot  remain  in  the  deep, 
without  coming  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water  to 
blow  or  take  breath  once  within  eight  or  ten  mi* 
nutes.  Thofe  that  are  not  good  meat,  afford  how¬ 
ever  a  great  deal  of  oil. 

Thefe  animals  live  to  a  very  great  age,  at  leaft 
we  are  fure  the  Land-tortoifes  do  fo  ;  for  Archbi- 
fhop  Laud  put  one  into  his  garden  at  Lambeth 
100  years  ago,  which  I  faw  there  very  lately. 

This  creature  makes  a  hole  in  the  ground,  about 
Michaelmas,  every  year,  where  it  lies  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  appears  again  about  Eafter;  and  is  fuppofed 
to  eat  nothing  while  under  ground ;  fome  of  the 
Lambeth  family  having  had  the  curiofity  to  weigh 
him  a  little  before  he  difappears,  and  when  he  comes 
up  again,  and  they  find  him  fooie  pounds  lighter  in 
the  Spring  than  he  was  the  preceding  Autumn. 

I  don’t  find  they  want  any  (hell-fifh  in  the  Ame-  Oyllers. 


day  plentifully  ftock’d  with  them,  and  they  are  the  rican  feas,  that  we  have  here  ;  and  they  have  Oyf- 


ufual  food  of  the  common  people.  The  Green-tur¬ 
tle  live  on  grafs  that  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  in  four  or  five  fathom  water. 

Every  fpecies  of  turtle,  according  to  Dampier, 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  (and,  and  lay  three  times 
in  the  feafon,  at  every  time  fourfeore  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  eggs,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  Hen’s 
but  round,  and  cover’d  only  with  a  white 
skin  or  membrane.  In  the  Bay  of  Honduras  are 
feveral  iflands  where  the  Hawks-bill  turtle  lay  their 
eggs  ;  and  there  are  fome  fandy  bays  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  near  Vera  Cruz,  in  tlie  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
where  they  breed.  WTen  a  (he- tortoife  comes 
out  of  the  fea  to  lay,  (lie  is  an  hour,  at  leaft,  before 
file  returns  again  ;  for  fiie  always  goes  above  high 


egg, 

tough 


ters  and  Mufcles  of  a  prodigious  fize.  Funnel 
mentions  fome  Rock-oyfters  he  met  with,  fo  large, 
that  one  of  them  would  dine  feveral  men  :  But  the 
moft  valuable  oyfter  is  the  Pearl-oyfter,  found  in  Pearl  oy- 
the  Gulph  of  Nicoya,  the  Gulph  of  California,  and^^^'"^- 
in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Mexican  coaft.  Thefe 
are  about  the  fize  ot  our  middling  oyfters,  but  flat¬ 
ter  and  thinner  ;  the  pearl  is  found  at  the  head  of  the 
oyfter,  between  the  meat  and  the  (hell,  and  fome 
will  have  twenty  or  thirty  fmall  feed-pearls,  about 
them,  and  others  none  at  all :  The  (hell  of  the  oy¬ 
fter  is  more  beautiful  on  the  infide  than  the  pearl  it- 
felf :  The  flefh,  however,  is  lefs  valuable  than  that 
of  any  other  oyfter,  and  fcarce  eatable.  The  In¬ 
dians  dive  for  thefe  oyfters  in  five,  fix,  (even,  or 
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C  H  A  P.  g-jght  fathom  water,  and  bring  up  ten  or  twelve 
oyfters  at  a  time ;  and  thofe  on  board  the  veflel 
open  them  as  they  are  brought  up.  The  Spaniards, 
’tis  faid,  deflroy’d  a  great  many  thoufands  of  the 
Indians  foon  after  the  conqueft,  by  compelling  them 
to  dive  and  drudge  for  oyfters  beyond  their  ftrength ; 
A  pearl  was  more  valued  by  them  than  a  hundred 
of  thefe  poor  wretches  lives ;  They  had  no  ntercy 
on  them  therefore,  but  kept  them  in  the  water  fre¬ 
quently  ’till  they  loft  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  or  died 
in  the  fcrvicc.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  natives  of 
the  Bahama  iftands  in  particular,  who  were  efteem’d 
excellent  divers,  were  deftroy’d. 

Conch.  Xhe  Conch  is  another  large  fhell-fifh,  form’d  like 
a  Snail ;  The  colour  of  the  Ihell  within  is  like  mo¬ 
ther  of  pearl ;  but  the  outfide  of  it  rough :  The 
flefh  of  it  is  very  good  eating,  after  it  has  been  well 
fcour’d  with  fand. 

As  to  the  Lobfters,  Crabs,  Prawns,  Shrimps, 
and  other  fhell-fifli,  they  have  in  common  with  us : 
Thefe  need  no  defcription.  They  have,  in  their 
lakes  and  rivers,  fifti  like  our  Jacks  and  Carp,  and 
plenty  of  others,  that  are  excellent  food,  that  will 
be  defcribed,  in  treating  of  other  parts  of  America. 

I  ftiall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into 
their  vegetables. 

CHAP.  IX. 

*  Of  the  Mexican  vegetables^  viz.  their  foreji  and 
fruit-trees,  corn,  herbage,  roots,  and  flowers  •, 
and  alfo  of  their  husbandry. 

Vegeta-  f’TV’HE  woods  on  the  tops  and  Tides  of  the  moun- 
blcs.  ^  tains,  and  in  the  upland  country,  are  either 
fine  forefts,  or  delightful  groves  of  trees,  of  various 
kinds,  large  and  tall,  with  little  or  no  underwood  •, 
To  that  a  man  rides  through  them  with  pleafure  ; 
Whereas  on  the  drown’d  lands,  near  the  coafts,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  there  is  nothing  but  Man¬ 
groves,  Bamboe-canes,  Log-wood,  and  Shrubs, 
with  bufhes  and  brambles,  through  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  penetrate.  There  is  not  much  timber  in 
the  low-lands. 

The  Cot-  The  Cotton-tree,  for  its  fize  and  its  ufe,  is  one 
ton-tree,  of  the  moft  remarkable  in  this  country  :  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  forts,  the  white  and  the  red  r  The 
white  Cotton-tree  grows  like  the  oak,  but  is  much 
larger  and  taller  ;  the  body  is  ftreight,  and  clear 
from  knots  or  boughs  to  the  head,  where  it  (preads 
out  its  great  limbs  horizontally  like  the  Oak.  The 
bodies  of  thefe  trees  are  fome  of  them  three  or  four- 
fcore  foot  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter  ;  the 
bark  is  grey  and  fmooth  ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Plum-tree,  oval  and  indented  on  the  edges,  and 
of  a  dark  green  ;  the  leaves  fall  off  the  beginning  of 
April,  but,  the  young  ones  fprouting  out  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  always  green :  It  bears  a  pod  as  big  as  a 
fmall  Wallnut,  which  burfts  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
then  the  cotton  falls,  or  is  blown  away.  This  fort 
of  cotton  is  of  little  ufe,  unlefs  to  fluff  quilts  or 
pillows  ;  the  cotton  that  is  fpun  and  wove  into 
cloth,  grows  upon  a  fhrub.  The  red  Cotton-tree 
is  not  fo  large  as  the  white,  and  bears  no  cotton. 
The  wood  of  both  is  very  foft,  fpungy,  and  light, 
and  eafily  wrought ;  but  the  red  is  the  hardeft.  Of 
the  white  the  Indians  make  their  canoes  and  peria- 
goes,  which  differ  only  in  their  dimenfions  ;  the 
canoe  being  fmall,  and  holding  but  two  or  three 
men,  and  the  periagoe  three  or  fourfeore  men : 
However,  the  largeft  are  made  out  of  the  body  of 
one  fingle  cotton-tree.  Thefe  the  Indians  ufed  to 
burn  hollow,  or  form  with  their  flint  hatchets,  ’till 
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the  Europeans  taught  them  the  ufe  of  iron.  The  ^  P- 
Indians  alfo  ufe  this  wood  in  ere6ling  their  flight 
huts  but  it  is  by  no  means  fit  for  more  fubftantial 
buildings,  being  fofter  than  our  Willow  ;  nor  will 
it  laft  long  converted  into  boats  or  canoes,  unlefs 
it  be  frequently  pitch’d  and  tarr’d,  and  great  care 
taken  of  it.  The  reafon  they  make  ufe  of  this 
wood  for  canoes,  is  becaufe  the  body  of  the  tree  is 
fo  large,  the  wood  light,  and  eafily  wrought, 

D  AMPiER  calls  it  a  weed  ;  but  obferves,  it  is  the 
largeft  plant  that  grows  in  America. 

Their  Cedar-trees  are  exceeding  tall  and  large,  Cedar- 
and  ufed  chiefly  in  building  *,  the  wood  is  very  red, 
of  a  fine  grain  and  fragrant  fmell ;  and  this  timber 
is  fo  plentiful  in  Mexico,  that  whole  towns  are  built 
with  it.  This  wood  alfo  makes  the  bell  and  moft 
durable  canoes,  tho’  not  fo  large  as  the  cotton-tree : 

But  it  is  a  miftake,  Dampier  obferves,  that  the 
worm  will  not  take  it ;  for  he  had  feen  feveral  ca¬ 
noes,  made  of  it,  that  were  worm-eaten.  There 
are  fome  white  Cedars,  that  differ  from  the  former 
only  in  their  colour.  Of  Oaks  and  Fir-trees  alfo 
there  is  great  plenty  in  Mexico :  So  that  they  want 
no  manner  of  timber,  either  for  building  houfes  or 
fliips. 

'I'hey  have  feveral  kihds  of  wood  proper  for  dy-  Logwood, 
ing,  particularly  Logwood,  which  grows  chiefly  in 
tire.  Bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  on  the  over¬ 
flow’d  grounds,  among  the  Mangroves.  Dam- 
pier,  who  was  a  Logwood-cutter,  fays,  it  is 
much  like  our  white  Thorn,  but  a  great  deal  big¬ 
ger  :  That  the  rind  of  the  young  branches  is  white 
and  fmooth,  and  fet  with  Thorns  ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  eafily  miftaken  for  white  Thorn  ;  But  the  body 
and  old  branches  are  blackifh,  and  the  rind  rough, 
and  the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  white  Thorn  : 

That  they  chufe  to  cut  the  old  black  rind-trees, 
which  have  but  little  fap  ;  for  the  fap  and  outfide  is 
white  :  The  heart,  which  is  red,  is  only  ufed  in  dy¬ 
ing  i  and  therefore  they  chop  off  the  white  fap  ’till 
they  come  to  the  heart  *,  and,  after  it  has  lain  a 
little  while,  it  turns  black,  and  will  tinge  the  water 
it  lies  in  like  ink.  Some  trees  are  five  or  fix  foot 
in  circumference  ;  and  thefe  they  cut  out  into  logs 
fit  for  a  man’s  burden  *,  for  they  carry  them  on  their 
fhoulders  to  the  boats  j,  and  it  is  a  very  ponderous 
wood. 

There  is  another  kind  of  wood  mention’d  by  Blood- 
D  AMPIER,  which  he  calls  Blood- wood,  ufed  in 
dying  reds  ;  He  fays,  it  is  more  valuable  than  Log¬ 
wood,  and  grows  in  the  Gulph  of  Nicaragua. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Mangrove-trees,  accord-  Mangrove 
ing  to  Dampier,  black,  red  and  white.  The  ^ 
black  is  the  largeft,  growing  fometimes  to  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  moderate  Oak,  and  about  twenty  foot  high. 

It  is  very  hard  ferviceable  timber,  but  extraordinary 
weighty.  The  red  Mangrove  grows  ufually  by  the 
fea-fide,  or  by  rivers  and  creeks,  and  from  feveral 
roots  of  the  bignefs  of  a  man’s  leg,  which,  about  fix 
or  eight  foot  above  the  ground,  join  in  one  body, 
that  feems  to  be  fupported  by  fo  many  artificial 
ftakes.  Where  this  fort  of  tree  grows,  it  is  extream- 
ly  difficult  to  march  :  For  thefe  roots  or  ftakes,  are 
fo  interwoven,  that  the  traveller  is  often  forced  to 
cut  his  way  through  :  And  Dampier  fays,  he  has 
gone  half  a  mile,  ftepping  from  one  root  to  another, 
without  fetting  his  foot  upon  the  ground.  The  in- 
fide  of  the  bark  is  red,  and  ufed  in  tanning  leather  ; 
and  fome  have  conjectured,  that  this  is  the  fame  with 
the  Jefuits,  or  Peruvian-bark :  But  of  this  I  ftiall  en¬ 
quire  farther,  when  I  treat  of  Peru.  The  white  Man¬ 
grove  is  the  leaft  of  the  three,  and  of  no  great  fer- 
vice :  And  neither  the  black  or  white  Mangrove 
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proceed  from  fucli  flakes  as  the  red  does,  but  grow 
from  their  roots  like  other  trees.  It  is  the  red 
Mangrove  that  over-runs  the  flat  country  near  the 
fea,  and  grows  in  water  mofl  part  of  the  year ;  and 
from  this  tree  it  is,  that  thofe  bogs  and  morafles  are 
ufually  called  Mangrove-land,  in  our  books  of  tra¬ 
vels. 

There  is  another  tree,  if  it  may  be  called  fuch, 
that  grows  on  the  fame  kind  of  land,  and  ufually 
amongft  the  Mangrove-trees,  and  that  is  the  Bam¬ 
boe,  a  large  knotted  hollow  cane,  that  grows  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a  man’s  leg,  and  fometimes  as  big  as 
his  middle.  Thefe  Bamboes  ferve  for  meafures  •,  and 
they  convert  them  into  vefTels  to  hold  their  liquors, 
when  faw’d  off  at  the  joint  •,  and  put  them  to  leveral 
other  ufes. 

The  Maho-tree  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an  Afh.  The 
bark  looks  ragged  like  tatter’d  canvas  ^  and  it  will 
llrip  of  in  firings  from  the  top  to  the  bottom :  Of 
this  they  make  ropes,  and  even  cables.  Having 
flripped  off  the  bark  in  great  flakes,  they  then  di¬ 
vide  them  into  fmaller  firings,  which  they  beat  as 
we  do  Hemp,  and  afterwards  twifl  into  ropes  :  Of 
thefe  firings  they  alf'o  make  fifhing-nets. 

The  Lightwood-tree,  fo  called  from  the  lightnefs 
of  the  wood,  is  of  the  fize  of  an  Elm,  flreight  and 
well-bodied,  and  fomewhat  refembles  Cork  :  It  is 
fo  exceeding  light  in  the  water,  that  three  or  four 
blocks  of  it,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  thigh,  and 
four  foot  long,  will  make  a  rafter  on  which  three 
men  may  go  out  to  fea  •,  and  the  Indians  fometimes 
make  large  rafters  of  it  to  carry  their  goods  along  the 
coafl  *,  which  on  the  coafl  of  the  South-fea  are  call¬ 
ed  Bark-logs. 

There  is  another  tree,  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Whitewood,  from  its  exceeding  whitenefs. 
The  body  of  it  is  about  as  thick  as  a  large  nine-pin, 
and  1 8  or  20  foot  high:  The  wood  hard,  clofe, 
and  ponderous,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  efleera- 
ed  fe  for  inlaying  and  cabinet-work.  The  refl  of 
their  forefl-trees  will  be  deferibed  in  treating  of  other 
parts  of  America. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  defeription 
of  their  fruit-trees  and  fruits,  among  which  I  range 
the  Cabbage.  This  is  a  tall  flender  tree,  frequent¬ 
ly  90  or  100  foot  in  height.  Dampier  fays,  he 
meafured  one  after  it  was  cut  down,  in  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  that  was  120  foot  long  •,  and  there  are 
fome  much  longer.  There  are  no  boughs  on  it, 
but  at  the  head  •,  and  there  tlie  branches  are  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  man’s  arm,  and  12  or  14  foot  long. 
About  2  foot  from  the  trunk,  thefe  branches  Ihoot 
out  long  narrow  leaves,  about  an  inch  broad,  which 
grow  fo  regularly  on  each  fide,  that  the  whole  branch 
feems  but  one  leaf.  The  fruit  is  found  at  the  top  of 
the  tree,  amidft  the  branches.  It  is  about  a  foot  long, 
and  fix  inches  round  ;  of  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
Cabbage,  and  furrounded  with  young  leaves.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dampier’s  defeription,  it  is  as  white 
as  milk,  and  as  fweet  as  a  nut,  if  eaten  raw  •,  and 
is  very  good  boil’d.  There  hangs  down  alfo  from 
the  top  of  the  tree  great  bunches  of  red  berries,  of 
about  fix  pound  weight,  like  bunches  of  Grapes ;  but 
thefe  are  only  food  for  their  hogs,  not  being  at  all 
palatable.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  mark’d  with  rings 
or  Breaks,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  at  half  a 
foot  diftance  the  one  from  the  other,  I’he  bark  is 
thin  and  brittle,  the  wood  black  and  hard,  and  the 
heart  or  middle  of  the  tree  is  a  white  pith.  They 
ufually  cut  down  the  tree  for  tlie  cabbage  j  for  the 
gathering  the  fruit  kills  it,  if  they  let  it  Hand  ;  and 
the  climbing  this  lofty  plant  is  as  much  trouble  as 
the  felling  of  it.  The  wood  is  ufed,  in  fome  places, 
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for  boarding  the  fides  of  their  hoUfeS  *,  the  body  be-  CHAP* 
ing  eafily  fplit  into  four  parts  for  that  purpofe.  . 

Thefe  trees  appear  extreamly  beautiful  in  the  forefts^ 
fpreading  their  fine  branches  above  the  heads  of  all 
other  trees. 

The  Calabafli-tree  is  fliOrt  and  thicks  and  the  The  Cala- 
fruit  grows  among  the  boughs  as  Apples  do  ;  the 
ihell  is  hard  and  thin,  of  a  globular  figure,  and  will 
hold  from  two  to  five  quarts.  There  are  two  ibrts 
of  them  ;  of  the  oncj  the  fruit  is  fweet ;  of  the  o- 
ther,  bitter:  The  fubllance  of  both  fpungy  and  jui¬ 
cy.  The  Indians  eat  the  fweet  Calabafli  frequently 
on  a  journey  ;  but  it  is  not  veiy  palatable  :  The 
bitter  is  medicinal,  and  elleem’d  a  remedy  for  Agues. 

But  what  this  fruit  is  moll  valued  for,  is  its  Ihell, 
of  which  the  Indians  make  bottles,  bowls,  drink¬ 
ing-cups,  and  all  kind  of  veflels  for  their  meat  and 
drink. 

The  Cacao  lhall  be  deferibed  next.  This  treej  The  Ca- 
full  grown,  and  of  the  largeft  fort,  accord ino-  to 
D  AMPiER,  is  feven  or  eight  foot  high  to  the  bran-  ‘ 
ches,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick :  The  boughs  fpread 
horizontally,  like  the  Oak  *,  and  have  dark  green 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Plum-tree,  but  larger  ;  and 
the  nuts  are  enclofed  in  cods,  which  hang  down  by 
a  tough  Balk  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  from 
the  larger  branches  ;  and  there  are  ufually  about 
twenty  or  thirty  of  thefe  cods  upon  a  well-bearing 
tree.  The  cod,  or  fhell,  is  almoB  half  an  inch  thickj 
neither  fpungy  nor  woody,  but  of  a  fubBance  be  - 
tween  both,  brittle  and  harder  than  the  rind  of  a 
Lemon,  and,  like  that,  the  furface  is  grained  or 
knotted,  but  more  coarfe  and  unequal.  I’he  cods 
are,  at  firB,  of  a  dark  green  •,  but  the  fide  next  the 
fun  of  a  muddy  red.  As  they  ripen,  the  green  turns 
to  a  fine  bright  yellow,  and  the  muddy  to  a  more 
beautiful  red.  They  neither  ripen,  nor  are  gather’d 
at  once  •,  but,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  while  the 
feafon  laBs,  the  Overfeers  of  the  plantations  go  e- 
very  day  to  fee  which  are  turn’d  yellow,  not  cutting 
more  than  one  or  two  from  a  tree  in  a  day.  When 
the  cods  are  gather’d,  they  are  laid  in  heaps  to  fweat  ;• 
after  which,  they  break  the  rind  or  fhell,  and  take 
out  the  nuts,  which  Bick  clofe  together  in  regular 
rows,  like  the  grain  in  an  ear  of  Maiz.  There  are 
fourfeore  or  an  hundred  nuts  in  a  cod,  according  to 
Dampier  (thirty  or  forty,  according  to  Fun¬ 
nel*,  but  ten  or  fifteen,  fays  Gemelli  CarerO 
about  the  bignefs  of  an  Almond.  The  young 
trees  are  raifed  from  nuts,  and  bear  in  four  or  five 
years ;  and  they  have  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thoufand  trees  in  a  plantation^  or  Cacao-walk,  as 
it  is  called.  The  young  trees  are  fhelter’d  from  the 
fun  at  firB  by  Plantain-trees  fet  about  them  ;  but* 
when  they  are  grown  to  any  bignefs,  the  Plantains 
are  cut  down. 

Gemelli  Careri  gives  us  this  account  of 
the  tree  and  fruit.  He  fays,  the  nut  is  planted  in  i; 

a  hot  and  dry  foil  :  That  it  fp rings  up  within  a 
fortnight,  but  does  not  grow  above  three  Ipans  in 
two  years,  at  which  height  it  muB  be  tranfplant- 
ed  ;  and  then  the  Spaniards  fet  them  in  rows, 
eighteen  fpans  from  each  other.  A  Bake  is  fet  up 
to  fupport  them,  and  Plantains  and  other  trees  plant¬ 
ed  about  them,  becaufe  they  thrive  beB  in  the  lhade: 
However,  the  root  muB  be  kept  warm,  and  defend¬ 
ed  from  too  much  wet,  and  from  a  Ipecies  of  worms 
that  are  very  prejudicial  to  them.  Witliin  the  fpace 
of  five  years,  it  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s  wriB,  and 
feven  fpans  in  height’;  and  then  it  bears.  Its  leaves 
are  like  tlie  Chefnut,  and  it  bloflbms  all  over  like 
the  JeflTamin  :  From  the  blolTom  fhoots  out  an  ear# 
or  cod,  like  that  of  Indian-wheat,  which  is  at  firB 
21  H  .  green# 
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green,  and  of  a  chefnut  colour  when  ripe  i  but  fome- 
times  yellow,  white,  or  purple.  Within  the  ear 
(or  fhell)  are  found  the  Cacao-nuts,  with  a  white 
down  upon  them  ;  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber.  I'hefe  ears  are  gather’d  about  the  full  of  the 
moon  ;  and  the  nuts,  being  taken  out,  are  kept 
drying  in  the  houfe,  in  the  fhade  •,  then  laid  three 
days  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  in  the  houfe,  ’till 
they  are  well  dried. 

The  Venella,  orBainilla,  call’d  by  the  Spaniards 
Bexuco,  which  is  ufually  mix’d  with  the  Cacao- 
nut  to  make  Chocolate,  is  a  fort  of  cane,  which 
twines  about  the  Orange-tree,  or  any  other,  like 
Ivy ;  It  produces  a  long  green  cod,  which,  when 
gather’d  and  dry’d  in  the  fun,  is  hard  and  blackifh. 
He  obferves,  that  the  Europeans  to  every  pound  of 
Cacao  add  a  pound  of  Sugar,  and  an  ounce  of  Cin¬ 
namon  :  But  neither  the  Indians,  or  the  Spaniards 
of  America,  ufe  any  Venella’s,  efbeeming  them  un- 
wholefome.  The  beft  Chocolate,  according  to  the 
Indians,  is  made  with  Cinnamon,  adding  to  every 
pound,  of  Cacao  two  ounces  of  Indian-wheat. 
This  liqucr  was  drank  by  the  Indians  (without  Cin¬ 
namon)  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  ;  but 
they  have  improved  it,  and  it  is  fo  common  now 
at  Mexico,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  Negroe  or  a  com¬ 
mon  Porter  but  drinks  it  every  day,  and  the  better 
fort  of  people  four  times  a  day,  Gemelli  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  Cacao-nuts  go  in  the  markets  of  Mexi¬ 
co  inftead  of  fmall  money,  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
them  being  about  the  value  of  a  penny  •,  but  they 
rife  and  fall  in  their  value,  according  to  the  plenty 
or  fcarcity  of  this  fruit. 

Plantains  and  Bananoes  are  fruits  very  common 
here,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  the  Eaft-Indies.  The 
Plantain  fruit  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  Bologna 
faufage ;  the  rind  yellow,  and  very  tender,  which 
being  ftripped  off,  we  find  a  foft  lufeious  pulp,  very 
agreeable  to  fome  palates  :  It  has  the  largeft  leaf  of 
any  plant.  The  Bananoe  is  much  the  fame  kind 
of  fruit,  but  lefs  j  and  both  of  them  are  eaten  raw, 
or  roafted,  by  the  natives  all  day  long.  They  fteep 
them  alfo  in  water,  and,  adding  fome  honey  to 
them,  make  a  liquor  tolerably  ftrong  and  pleafant. 

The  Pine-apple  alfo  is  common  to  the  Eafl:  and 
Weft-Indies.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  one  of  our 
Pine-apples,  but  much  larger ;  the  rind  full  as 
rough,  but  eafily  pared  off :  The  fruit  is  yellow, 
and  as  firm  as  a  Peach ;  and  is  generally  faid  to 
have  the  tafte  of  every  delicious  frait.  Nothing 
can  excel  thofe  I  met  with  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  but 
they  were  held  to  be  hot  and  feverifh.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  preferve  all  manner  of  fruits,  efteem 
this  the  beft.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  defeription 
of  the  tree  and  fruit,  as  alfo  of  the  Plantain  and 
Bananoe,  in  the  Firft  Volume  of  Modern  Hijlory, 
which  treats  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  Sapadillo  refembles  the  Pear-tree  in  its  fize 
and  figure,  and  the  fruit  appears  to  the  view  like 
that  of  the  Bergamot-pear.  When  firft  gather’d, 
the  juice  is  white  and  clammy,  and  the  pulp  hard  •, 
but,  after  it  has  lain  two  or  three  days,  it  becomes 
foft  and  very  fweet.  In  the  middle  of  it  are  two 
or  three  black  ftones  or  feeds  ;  and  it  is  generally 
efteem’d  an  excellent  cooling  fruit. 

The  Avogato  Pear-tree  is  of  the  fize  of  the  for- 
mer,  and  not  unlike  it  in  fhape  ;  the  fruit  green, 
■and  as  large  as  a  Lemon,  and,  when  ripe,  turns 
yellow;  It  has  a  foft  thin  rind,  which  is  peeled  off; 
and  the  pulp  is  as  foft  as  butter,  but  a  little  infipid  *, 
and  therefore  they  ufually  mix  it  with  fugar  and 
lime-juice  *,  and  thus  order’d,  the  Spaniards  efteem 
it  an  excellent  difh,  eating  often  of  it ;  And  it  is 


the  more  efteemed  by  that  people,  according  to  ^  H^A  P. 
Dampier,  as  it  infpires  them  with  frefh  vigour 
for  venereal  encounters. 

The  Mammee-tree  is  a  large,  tall,  ftreight-bodied  Mammee- 
tree,  without  knots  or  branches  for  fixty  or  feventy 
foot  in  height :  The  head  fpreads  its  branches  pretty- 
wide  ;  the  fruit  is  round,  and  of  the  fize  of  a 
French  pippin  ;  the  rind  yellow,  and  tough  when 
it  is  ripe  the  pulp  yellow,  and  has  in  it  two  large 
ftones  as  big  as  Almonds  :  It  has  a  fine  fragrant 
fmell,  and  the  tafte  is  anfwerable. 

The  Mammee-Sappota-tree  is  not  fo  large  or  tall 
as  the  former ;  the  rind  of  the  fruit  thin  and  brit- 
tie,  and  the  pulp  a  deep  red,  with  a  rough  flat  ftone 
in  it :  This  fruit  is  extremely  well  relifti’d,  and 
wholefome  ;  and  as  generally  eaten  as  any  fruit  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  There  is  alfo  the  wild  Mammee- 
tree,  which  bears  no  fruit  ;  but  the  timber,  being 
very  ftreight  and  tall,  ferves  for  mafts  for  fliips. 

The  Grape-tree  is  7  or  8  foot  high,  and  2  or  3  Crape- 
in  circumference  ;  the  fruit  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
common  Grape,  and  grows  in  clufters,  but  has  a 
great  ftone  in  the  middle  of  it  ^  the  pulp  is  reddifli, 
wholefome,  and  well  tailed  ;  tho’  there  is  but  little 
of  it. 

The  Guava  is  common  to  the  Eafl:  and  Weft-  Guava. 
Indies  grows  upon  a  ihrub ;  the  fruit  green  on 
the  outfide,  perfedlly  r:.und,  and  of  the  fize  of  a 
Crab-apple  •,  the  rind  is  foft,  and,  being  taken  off, 
we  find  a  yellow  or  reddifli  pulp,  full  of  feeds  :  It 
has  both  a  tart  and  a  fweetifti  flavour,  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  palate  ;  but  moft  valuable  for  being  of 
fuch  an  aftringent  nature,  that  it  will  either  prevent 
or  cure  a  Dyfentery  or  Bloody-flux  (the  diftemper 
that  the  Europeans  are  moft  liable  to  in  all  hot  coun¬ 
tries)  if  the  patient  has  not  negledled  himfelf  to» 
long  :  And  the  Pomegranate  has  much  the  fame 
effedl.  If  our  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  thefe,  and  fome  other  fruits,  when  they 
firft  arrive  in  the  Eafl  or  Weft- Indies,  we  lliould 
not  lofe  half  the  men  we  ufually  do  ;  for  they  are 
to  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year  almoft.  The 
Guava  is  efteem’d  more  wholefome  when  it  is  green, 
than  when  it  is  ripe  *,  for  fome  have  obferved,  when 
it  is  over-ripe,  it  has  a  laxative  quality. 

The  prickle-pear  is  a  ftirub  about  5  foot  high.  Prickle- 
that  delights  in  a  barren  landy  foil,  eipecially  if  it  pear, 
be  near  the  fea,  where  the  fand  is  brackifti.  It  is 
fo  full  of  large  ftrong  thorns  (from  whence  it  takes 
its  name)  that  nothing  makes  a  fecurer  fence.  The 
fruit  is  as  big  as  a  large  Plum,  and  opens  when  ripe 
like  a  Medlar,  difeovering  a  red  pulp  full  of  feeds  ^ 
pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  very  cooling  and  refrefti- 
ing  ;  but  colours  the  urine  like  blood,  which  has 
frighten’d  ftrangers  that  were  not  acquainted  with 
it  :  However,  this  is  attended  with  no  ill  confe- 
quences. 

The  Bibby-tree  has  a  ftreight  flender  body,  naked  Bibby- 
of  leaves,  but  full  of  thorns  j  fixty  or  feventy  foot 
high ;  At  the  top  it  is  full  of  branches,  among 
which  grows  the  fruit,  being  white  berries  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg  ;  They  are  very  oily  :  The 
Indians  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  and  boil  the  liquor 
that  comes  from  them,  which  produces  a  bitter  oil, 
that  they  anoint  themfelves  with,  and  mix  it  with 
the  colours  they  ufe  in  painting  their  bodies.  They 
alfo  tap  the  Bibby-tree,  and  it  'affords  them  a  tart 
liquor,  of  the  colour  of  Whey,  which  is  fit  to 
drink,  after  they  have  kept  it  two  or  three  days. 

Befides  the  fruits  proper  to  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  Europeaa 
have  introduced  Oranges,  Lemons,  Grapes,  Figs,  fruits  here, 
and  almoft  all  manner  of  European  fruits,  except 
Nuts  and  Cherries :  But  the  Grapes  of  this  coun- 
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C  H  A  P.  try  will  not  make  wine  j  nor  do  I  remember  any 
country  between  the  Tropics,  where  wine  is  made 
No  wine.  Grapes,  unlefs  in  Peru,  where  they  have  not 
thofe  exceflive  rains  annually  as  they  have  in  every 
other  country  that  lies  within  the  Tropics. 

As  to  their  Sugar,  Indico,  Otta,  Silvefter,  and 
other  dyes ;  Tobacco,  Pepper,  Ginger,  and  fuch 
plants  as  they  have  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
America ;  I  lhall  defcribe  them  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  Britifli  plantations. 

Gourds.  But  I  muft  not  forget  their  Gourds,  which  grow 
to  a  very  large  fize,  and  either  mn  upon  the  ground, 
or  up  the  trees  ;  the  meat  or  pulp  of  fome  of  them 
ferving  for  food,  and  others  for  medicine  :  But  they 
are  valued  moft  by  the  natives  for  their  fliells,  which 
ierve  them  for  pails,  bowls,  and  buckets. 

Melons,  f-Q  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Onions,  they 

have  them  in  much  greater  perfection  here,  and 
in  all  hot  countries,  than  in  colder  climates. 
Silk-grafs.  There  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  plant  here,  to  which 
the  Englifh  have  given  the  name  of  Silk-grafs.  It 
pretty  much  refembles  Flags  or  Sedge,  and  grows 
on  the  fides  of  hills.  The  leaves  are  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  hand  in  the  middle,  and  thin  at  the  edges  ; 
a  yard  or  two  in  length,  and  indented  like  a  faw. 
The  Indians  cut  them  at  a  proper  growth  *,  then  dry 
and  beat  them,  and  no  Flax  affords  a  better  thread 
*  and  of  thefe  they  make  cordage  and  filhing-nets, 

ftockings  and  hammocks :  They  alfo  make  a  yel- 
lowifti  lace  of  the  thread,  which  is  worn  by  the 
Meftife  women. 

Manchi-  There  are  ftill  fome  other  trees  I  have  omitted, 
nel-tree.  deferve  a  particular  notice,  as  the  Manchinel- 

tree,  whofe  fruit  is  in  fmell,  tafte  and  colour  like 
a  lovely  Apple,  but  lefs,  and  of  a  poifonous  nature  •, 
infomuch,  that  if  any  animal  has  been  feeding  on 
it,  the  flefli  of  the  creature  will  poifon  the  man  that 
eats  it.  Thefe  trees  have  large  bodies,  fine  fpread 
heads,  full  of  leaves  j  but  are  very  low  :  The  wood 
has  a  curious  grain  -,  and  therefore  is  fometimes  ufed 
in  carving  and  cabinet-work  ;  but  the  very  lap, 
’tis  faid,  will  raife  blifters  where  it  falls,  as  will  the 
rain-water  which  runs  from  it,  according  to 
Wafer. 

Tama-  Thy  have  alfo  Tamarinds,  Locuft- trees,  and  a 
Baftard  Cinnamon,  in  Mexico;  And  Gemelli 
tard  Cin-  G  A  RE  R I  gives  US  this  farther  account  of  the  Sapotes. 
jiamon.  He  obferves,  there  are  four  forts  of  them  :  i.  The 
Sapotes,  a  Black  Sapotes,  as  big  as  a  Walnut-tree,  but  the 
^”|j^’'^^‘^Teaves  fmaller  ;  the  fruit  round,  and  has  a  thin 
them.  green  rind  *,  the  pulp  of  the  colour  and  tafte  of 
Caffia,  with  four  fmall  kernels  in  it.  2.  The 
White  Sapotes,  as  tall  as  a  Pear-tree,  and  the  fruit 
as  large  as  a  Pear  ;  green  without,  and  white  with¬ 
in  *,  and  has  four  white  kernels  ;  This  fruit  inclines 
people  to  deep.  3.  The  SapoteBorachio,  or  Drunken 
Sapote,  fo  called  from  its  inebriating  quality  :  A 
pleafant  tart  fruit.  4.  The  Little  Sapote,  whofe 
fruit  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pleafant  tafted  •, 
and  as  much  valued  as  any  fruit  that  grows  in 
Mexico. 

Granadil-  The  Granadilla  de  China  grows  like  Ivy,  wind- 
ing  about  fome  neighbouring  tree  ’tdl  it  perfeflly 
covers  it:  The  fruit  is  as  big  as  a  Hen’s  egg,  white 
and  yellow  without,  and  white  within  *,  and  has 
feeds  like  the  Grape  ;  There  is  a  pretty  mixture 
Thefeafon  of  fweet  and  four  in  the  tafte.  Moft  of  thefe  fruits 
of  fruit,  are  to  be  had,  in  the  markets  of  Mexico,  from  March 
to  September;  and  the  Mammees  and  Black  Sapote 
grow  on  the  mountains  all  the  year  round. 

Maghey-  According  to  Gemelli,  there  is  not  a  plant  of 
li^uoT'^  more  general  ufe  than  the  Maghey  ;  for  the  leaves, 
be  fays,  furnilh  the  natives  with  thread  for  linnen 
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and  cordage  :  It  alfo  yields  Balfam,  and  a  liquor  CHAP; 
as  fweet  as  Honey  ;  into  which  the  Indians  infufe  a 
root  that  makes  it  ferment  like  wine,  and  it  is  of 
equal  ftrength,  making  people  very  drunk.  They 
diftil  a  fpirit  from  it  alfo  as  ftrong  as  Brandy  :  This 
was  fo  univerfally  drank  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Gemelli  relates,  that  the  excife  of  it  came  to 
eleven  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  (about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  ftcrling)  per  an¬ 
num  ;  But  the  Indians  frequently  getting  drunk  and 
mad  with  this  liquor,  and  making  an  infurreflion 
in  the  year  1692,  when  they  let  fire  to  the  Viceroy’s 
palace,  and  committed  many  other  outrages,  it 
was  prohibited  for  fome  time  :  However,  the  duty 
being  fo  confiderable,  Gemelli  fays,  there  came 
orders  from  Spain  to  permit  the  making  and  drink¬ 
ing  this  liquor  again,  when  he  was  at  Mexico  in 
the  year  1698. 

I  proceed,  in  the  ne.xt  place,  to  enquire  into  the  Gums  and 
moft  remarkable  balms,  gums,  and  drugs,  that 
are  found  in  Mexico  ;  among  which  are  the  Copal 
and  Anime  ;  both  of  them  a  kind  of  rofin,  and  not 
much  unlike. 

The  Copal  is  very  white  and  clear,  and  has  a  pretty  Gum  Co- 
good  feent ;  Of  this  the  Indians  made  incenfe  and 
perfumes  for  their  facrifices  in  their  temples  ;  and, 
when  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived,  their  Priefts  went 
out  to  meet  them  with  little  fire-pans,  or  cenfers,  in 
which  they  burnt  this  Copal :  And  the  Spanifh  Phy- 
ficians  now  burn  it  under  their  patients  nofes,  for 
difeafes  arifing  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  head. 

The  Anime  alfo  is  a  white  gum,  or  rofin,  diftilling  Ariime, 
from  a  great  tree,  and  more  oily  than  Copal;  It  has 
an  exceeding  pleafant  fmell,  when  burnt.  Tliis  alfo 
is  ufed  by  Phyficians  for  pains  in  the  head,  and  in 
plaifters  and  fear-cloths  applied  to  the  ftomach. 

The  gum  Tacamahaca  is  got  by  making  incifions  Vacama- 
in  a  tree  like  a  Willow ;  It  has  a  very  fine  feent,  and 
is  of  great  ufe  to  diffolve  fwellings,  remove  pains  in 
the  limbs,  and  in  many  other  cafes  :  And  the  gum  Co-anna. 
Coranna  hath  much  the  fame  effedls. 

The  liquid  Amber  is  obtained  by  making  inci- Liquid 
fions  in  a  fine  fair  tree  that  grows  in  Mexico.  The  Amber, 
bark  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  the  liquor  diftilling  from 
it,  has  an  exceeding  fweet  fmell,  but  more  when  it 
is  burnt ;  a  little  of  it  being  fufficient  to  perfume 
whole  houfes,  and  even  ftreets :  It  is  mighty  re- 
frefhing  to  the  head,  and,  ufed  in  plaifters,  diffolves 
fwellings,  and  eafes  pains  in  the  ftomach  or  limbs. 

The  oil  of  Amber  is  drawn  from  liquid  Amber,  Oil  of 
and  is  efteemed  an  excellent  medicine  for  pains  in 
the  limbs,  or  dead  palfies,  the  patient  being  rubbed 
with  it. 

The  Balm,  or  Balfam,  ufually  called  the  Balfam  Balfam. 
of  Peai,  is  alfo  found  in  Mexico.  The  tree  that 
yields  it,  is  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  the  Pomegra¬ 
nate-tree  :  It  is  got  by  making  incifions  in  the  bark, 
and  is  almoft  of  all  colours,  viz.  white,  red,  green, 
and  blackifli  ;  It  is  ufed  both  in  medicine  and  as  a 
perfume  ;  and  the  Indians  applied  it  to  the  healing 
of  wounds  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  there.  Tak¬ 
en  inwardly,  it  is  good  for  coughs  and  fliortnefs  of 
breath  ;  for  difeafes  in  the  bladder,  and  for  obftruft- 
ions  ;  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  removes  pains 
in  it;  and  is  faid  to  have  many  other,  virtues.  When 
the  Spaniards  firft  made  ufe  of  it  to  cure  their  wound¬ 
ed  men,  at  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  as  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  Indian  allies,  the  cures  were  per¬ 
form’d  fo  fuddenly,  that  they  imagined  there  was 
fomething  miraculous  in  it.  The  belt  fort  of  this 
balfam,  which  is  obtained  by  incifion,  is  called  Opo- 
balfamum.  There  is  another  fort  they  get  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  wood  of  the  tree  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  there 
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Chap,  arifing  a  kind  of  oil  on  the  top  of  the  liquor,  which, 
when  cool,  grows  thick,  and  is  called  Xylobalfamum. 

There  are  three  forts  of  wood  alfo  found  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  of  great  ufe  in  medicine,  viz.  Guiacum,  China 
Root,  and  Sarfiparilla. 

Guiacum.  The  Guiacum  is  a  tree  as  large  as  an  Oak  ;  the 
bark  dry,  but  full  of  gum  •,  the  heart  of  the  tree  al- 
moft  black,  very  hard,  and  ponderous  :  It  has  a 
fmall  leaf,  and  yields  a  yellow  flower,  out  of  which 
proceeds  a  round  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a  Crab-apple, 
with  fmall  kernels.  The  Phyficians  make  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  wood  and  bark,  cut  into  thin  flices,  lor 
their  patients  ;  and  it  is  held  to  be  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  for  the  French  difeafe.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  cure 
the  Dropfy,  and  many  other  diftcmpers. 

The  China-root  we  received  firfl:  from  China : 
But  this  is  alfo  a  Mexican  plant,  and  is  faid  to  have 
much  the  fame  virtues  as  the  former,  and  to  give 
relief  in  the  Gout  and  Sciatica. 

The  Sarfiparilla  alfo  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
roots,  which  are  very  long  and  large.  It  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Honduras.  They  fometimes  make 
a  fyrup  of  it ;  but  it  is  taken  feveral  ways,  for  the 
fame  diftempers,  as  the  China- root  is  taken. 

The  root  Mechoacan,  which  takes  its  name  from 
a  province  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  found,  is  another 
excellent  medicine  in  the  Dropfy,  Jaundice,  and 
many  other  diftempers. 

The  roots  which  ferve  the  Indians  chiefly  for  food, 
are  the  Caffava,  or  Caflabi-root,  Yams,  and  Po¬ 
tatoes. 

The  CaflTava-root  fomething  refembles  a  Parfnip, 
There  are  two  forts  of  them  ;  the  one  fweet  and  in¬ 
nocent,  the  other  poifonous :  The  fweet  fort  they 
roaft,  and  eat  as  they  do  Potatoes  and  other  roots  : 
Of  the  poifonous  fort  they  firft  boil  and  prefs  out  all 
the  juice,  then  dry  and  grind  it  to  powder,  and  make 
bifcuit  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  only  bread  or  flour  they 
have  in  moft  parts  of  South  America,  and  in  fome 
provinces  of  North  America.  But  the  natives,  for 
the  moft  part,  in  North  America,  make  bread  and 
flour  of  Maiz,  or  Indian-corn,  as  they  did  before 
the  Spaniards  came  thither. 

As  to  Yams,  Potatoes,  Rhadifhes,  &c.  they  need 
no  defcription  :  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  all  manner 
of  European  roots  and  fruits  grow  much  larger,  and 
come  to  much  greater  perfection  there  than  here  ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards  have  tranfported  thither  al- 
moft  every  fpecies  of  herbs  and  fallads. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  their  husbandry.  The 
Spaniards  have  carried  over  Wheat  and  Barley,  Peas 
and  Beans,  and  other  European  grain,  which  thrive 
very  well  in  fome  places  •,  but  their  principal  grain 
is  ftill  (as  it  was  before  the  concueft)  Maiz,  or  In¬ 
dian-corn,  which  is  the  food  of  Men,  of  Horfes, 
Mules  and  Oxen.  This  they  plant  in  little  hillocks, 
like  thofe  in  our  Hop-grounds,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  feafon,  in  May  or  June  j  and  reap  in 
October  when  the  fair  weather  returns.  They 
may,  and  fome  of  them  do,  plant  this  grain  at  o- 
ther  times,  and  it  grows  pretty  well  j  but  the  Spring 
is  the  general  feed-time  ;  and  their  principal  harveft 
falls  in  our  Autumn. 

This  Maiz,  or  Indian-corn,  we  fee  frequently 
brought  to  England  :  The  ftem  is  as  big  as  a  fmall 
cane,  and  ufually  bears  two  or  three  heads  or  ears, 
in  each  of  which  are  feveral  hundred  grains,  fee  as 
clofe  as  poflible  ;  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  tail¬ 
ing  much  like  our  diy’dPeas,  pretty  ftrong;  and  the 
bread  or  cakes  made  of  the  flour  is  harlh  and  unpa¬ 
latable,  if  it  is  not  eat  the  fame  day  it  is  made.  This 
grain  they  alfofteepin  water,  and  make  ftrong  drink 
ol  it,  as  has  been  obferved  already.  They  fow  Eu- 
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ropean  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas  and  Beans  alrriofl:  at  ^  H  A  P. 
any  time,  only  contriving  that  the  harveft  may  be 
in  the  fair  feafon. 

The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  befides  their  arable.  Grazing, 
have  large  grazing-farms,  in  which  one  Grazier 
ftiall  have  feveral  hundred  head  of  Black  cattle,  and 
a  great  many  thoufand  Sheep.  During  the  rainy 
feafon,  which  lafts  near  half  the  year,  and  for  fome 
months  after,  they  never  want  good  pafture.  When 
the  meadows  and  low  grounds  are  overflow’d,  their 
hills  produce  plenty  of  grafs.  They  are  moft  put 
to  it  for  fodder  in  February,  March  and  April, 
wdien  their  grounds  are  burnt  up  •,  and  there  is  very 
little  grafs  to  be  met  with,  except  on  the  banks  of 
their  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  the  woods ;  then  they 
have  little  elfe  to  feed  them  with,  but  Barley  and 
Indian-corn,  ftrawq  and  the  blades  that  flioot  from 
the  Indian-corn,  which  is  not  much  better  than 
ftraw  ;  for  they  miake  no  hay  in  any  hot  countries. 

As  to  the  Indians,  who  have  hitherto  preferved  piantatf-  ’ 
their  liberties,  and  are  not  yet  under  the  tyranny  of  ons  of  the 
the  Spaniards,  they  have  only  fmall  plantations  a- 
mong  the  woods,  at  a  diftance  from  the  Spanifla 
towns ;  where  they  plant  a  little  Maiz,  Yams  and 
Potatoes,  with  fome  few  Plaintains,  and  other 
fruits.  The  men  cut  down  the  timber,  and  clear 
the  ground  at  firft ;  but  both  the  planting  and  ga¬ 
thering  in  the  grain  and  fruits  are  left  entirely  to  the  ‘ 
women,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  within  doors :  And 
as  the  unconquer’d  Indians  fubfift  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  filhing,  many  of  them,  ’tis  faid,  plant  little  or 
nothing,  but  rob  the  Spanifti  plantations,  of  which 
they  look  upon  themfelves  the  true  proprietors,  and 
furnifli  themfelves  that  way  with  Corn,  Cacao,  and 
other  provifions. 

The  Spaniards,  befide  their  Maiz,  Wheat,  and 
other  European  grain,  fow  fome  Rice  ;  for  which 
this  country  (being  flooded  every  year)  is  extremely 
proper,  that  grain  growing  in  water  ;  They  plant 
Rice  therefore  foon  after  the  rainy  feafon  be^ns.  Rice, 
and  it  is  fit  to  be  moved  by  that  time  the  fair  wea¬ 
ther  returns.  They  have  alfo  large  farms  or  plan-  Sugar- 
tations  of  Sugar,  Tobacco,  and  Indico-,  but  of  the  farms,  ^ 
cultivation  and  husbandry  of  thefe  I  fliall  enlarge  in 
the  defcription  of  the  Britifli  plantations,  where  bacco,  In- 
they  are  brought  to  as  great  perfedion  as  any-  dico,  &c. 
where. 

They  are  pretty  much  employ’d  alfo  in  cutting  logwood. 
Logwood  in  their  Cochineel  plantations,  and  look- 
ing  after  the  Silvefter,  Otta,  and  other  dying  plants  ons,  Sif- 
and  herbs ;  in  cultivating  and'drefling  their  Cotton  j  vefier,Ot- 
in  the  making  of  Salt,  and  in  their  filheries,  which 
are  very  confiderable  on  their  fea-coafts,  and  in 
their  numerous  lakes  and  rivers. 

As  to  flowers,  Acosta  obferves,  that  the  In- Mexican 
dians  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  and  have  great  flowers, 
variety,  which  they  make  up  into  nofegays,  and 
prefent  to  their  fuperiors,  when  they  have  any  fa¬ 
vour  to  ask,  or  would  teftify  their  efteem  and  af- 
feclion  for  them  :  That  their  great  men  are  feldom 
feen  without  a  nofegay  in  their  hands  •,  and  they  al¬ 
ways  prefent  them  to  their  guefts  at  entertainments, 
expreliing  a  great  deal  of  art  in  the  matching  and 
difpofing  of  tlie  flowers ;  That  they  now  ufe  Spa- 
nifii  flowers,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  country  •,  and 
that  European  flowers  come  to  great  perfedion  there ; 
namely,  Rofes,  Jeffamin,  Violets,  Gilliflowers, 
and  feveral  others  that  have  been  tranfported  from 
Spain.  As  to  tire  names  of  the  Indian  flowers, 

Acost  a  does  not  mention  them  ;  only  fays,  they 
have  blue,  red,  violet,  yellow  and  white,  and  a 
thoufand  different  colours  *,  which  the  Indians  ufed 
to  wear  on  their  heads,  as  they  did  feathers,  for  or- 
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CHAP,  nament:  But  he  acknowledges,  their  flowers  do 
not  fmell  very  fweet,  unlefs  they  be  the  bloflbms  or 
grow  upon  trees  •,  one  of  which  he  calls 
trees.  the  Floripondro,  which  bears  no  fruit,  but  the  flow¬ 
ers  arc  larger  than  a  Lilly,  and  remain  upon 
the  tree  all  the  year  round  ;  the  fcent  whereof  is 
exceeding  fweet  and  agreeable,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  Another  tree  bears  a  flower  of  the  flaape  of  a 
heart,  whofe  fcent  is  too  flrrong  and  fweet  to  be  borne 
with  pleafure;  And  the  tree  Granadilla,  the  fuper- 
ftitious  imagine,  has  the  portraiture  of  the  inftru- 
ments  of  our  Saviour’s  paflion  ;  as  the  nlils,  the 
pillar  to  which  he  was  fallen’ d,  the  fcourge  and 
crown  of  thorns,  and  the  five  wounds :  But  Acosta 
acknowledges,  it  requires  a  very  lively  imagination, 
and  a  great  deal  of  faith,  to  difcover  thefe  things. 
Flowers  But  how  beautiful  foever  the  Indian  flowers  may 

little  fceiu  every  one,  who  has  refided  in  hot 

in  hot  countries,  muft  know  they  have  little  or  no 
countries,  fcent  (except  thole  on  their  trees. )  The  fun  appears 
to  be  a  great  enemy  to  fragrant  flowers,  where  it 
fhines  with  an  intenfe  heat.  We  may  obferve,  even 
in  this  cool  climate,  that  no  flowers  fmell  fo  fweetly 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  they  do  morning  and  e- 
vening.  Therefore  thofe  who  recommend  Mexico 
for  its  odoriferous  herbs  and  flowers,  are  certainly 
under  a  millake  ;  tho’  it  is  true,  they  abound  in 
fweet  w'oods  and  aromatic  gums,  which  make  fome 
amends  for  this  defeft.  And  thus  having  gone 
through  their  vegetables,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with 
a  work  of  this  general  nature,  I  proceed  to  enquire 
into  their  minerals. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  Mexican  minerals  ;  their  coin  their  precious 
Jlones  and  pearls  ;  and  of  their  weights  and  mea-  ■ 
fares. 


Minerals. 


I 


Gold 

mines. 


T  was  an  infatiable  thirll  after  thefe  rich  trea- 
fures,  that  chiefly  incited  the  Spaniards  to  vifit 
the  Mexican  fliores,  and  plant  colonies  in  that  new 
world.  A  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity, 
which  they  pretended,  was  certainly  a  very  lauda¬ 
ble  motive  for  their  pafling  the  Atlantick  ocean  ; 
but  had  there  been  no  Gold,  Silver,  or  Precious 
flones  to  be  found  there,  poflibly  the  Adventurers 
had  not  been  very  numerous. 

The  Gold  and  Silver  mines  of  Mexico  are  in  the 
rocky,  mountainous,  and  barren  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  indeed,  neither  thefe  or  any  other  me¬ 
tals  are  found  in  a  fruitful  foil. 

Gold  is  found  here  either  in  grains,  in  dull,  in  the 
fands  of  rivers,  or  in  ftone  in  the  mines.  The 
grains  are  fmall  pieces  of  Gold,  like  the  feeds  or 
kernels  of  fruit,  which  are  found  without  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  any  other  metal,  and  have  no  need  of  melt¬ 
ing  or  refining  ;  And  Acosta  aflures  us,  he  has 
feen  thefe  fo  large  as  to  weigh  many  pounds  j  and 
fomctimes  they  find  pieces  very  fine  and  pure,  like 
fmall  round  roots.  But  much  the  greateft  quantity 
of  gold  is  found  in  dull  in  the  fands  of  rivers  and 
torrents,  after  the  rains  have  fallen  ;  and  it  is  the 
bufiuefs  of  many  thoufand  Indians  and  Negroes  to 
,  take  up  and  wafh  fuch  fands,  in  bowls  and  bafons, 
’till  they  have  feparated  the  gold  from  the  fand.  As 
to  the  gold  which  is  found  in  the  mines,  it  is  inter¬ 
mix’d,  and  in  a  manner  incorporated,  with  great 
hard  flones  •,  fome  of  which,  the  fame  writer  re¬ 
lates,  he  has  feen,  that  were  half  gold  and  half 
flohe :  That  it  runs  in  veins  like  filver,  and  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  hard  to  dig  and  feparate  :  That  this  gold  is 
ufually  mix’d  with  filver  or  copper  ;  and  that  which 
V  O  L.  III. 
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is  incorporated  with  copper  is  the  bell.  The  gold  CHAP. 

feems  to  lie  much  nearer  the  furface  than  filver,  it 
being  found  in  large  pieces  at  the  roots  of  trees  on 
the  mountains,  and  walk’d  into  the  rivers  by  the 
rains  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  if  they  do  not 
find  it  pretty  near  the  furface  in  the  mines,  they 
never  dig  fo  deep  for  it  as  they  do  for  filver.  Ano¬ 
ther  obfervation  they  riiake  is,  that  gold  is  ufually 
found  in  very  hot  countries,  and  feldom  in  a  cold 
climate  *,  from  whence  fome  imagine,  the  fun  has  a 
great  fliare  in  producing  it.  The  pureft  gold  in 
Mexico  is  found  in  the  province  of  Veragua. 

The  reafon  that  gold  is  more  efleem’d  than  any 
other  metal,  Acosta  obferves,  is,  becaufe  it  is 
the  raoft  durable  and  incorruptible  ;  for  fire,  which 
confumes  and  diminifhes  other  metals,  amends  this, 
and  brings  it  to  perfe'dlion.  Golds  keep  its  colour 
alfo,  tho’  it  have  often  pafs’d  through  the  fire  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  body  is  fo  firm  and  folid,  yet 
is  it  the  moll  foft  and  malleable,  and  the  moll  eafily 
wrought,  of  any  other  metal.  But  I  take  it,  that 
the  chief  reafon  gold  is  more  valued  than  other 
metals  is,  the  fcarcity  of  it,  and  the  difficulty  of 
coming  at  it  for  iron,  no  doubt,  is  much  more 
ufeful  and  ferviceable  than  gold  and,  were  it  as 
fcarce,  would  be  much  more  valued,  all  manner  of 
tools,  arms,  and  inftruments  of  husbandry,  being 
made  of  this  metal,  and  no  other  fo  proper  for  thefe 
ufes. 

Acosta  begins  his  defeription  of  Silver  with  the  Silver 
following  paflage  out  of  the  book  of  Job,  viz. 

“  Silver  hath  certain  beginnings  and  roots  in  its 
“  veins  ;  and  gold  hath  a  fettled  place  where  it  en- 
“  genders  and  thickens  •,  iron,  with  digging,  is 
“  drawn  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  ftone,  molten  with 
“  heat,  is  turn’d  into  copper.”  Thus,  fays  that 
writer.  Job  wifely  fhews,  in  few  words,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  filver,  gold,  iron,  and  copper :  But,  me- 
thinks,  very  little  of  the  nature  of  thefe  metals  is  to 
be  learnt  from  this  paflage.  Thus  much,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  obferved  from  hence,  That  the  anti- 
ents,  in  thofe  very  early  ages,  ufed  to  work  fuch 
mines,  and  underftood  how  to  feparate  and  purify 
fuch  metals. 

The  fame  writer  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  the 
reafon  the  fecond  place  among  thefe  metals  is  given 
to  filver,  is  that  it  approaches  nearer  gold  than  any 
other  is  miore  durable,  lefs  endamaged  by  fire,  and 
more  malleable;  and  even  furpafles  gold  in  its 
brightnefs,  beauty,  and  found  :  For  the  colour, 
fays  he,  more  refembles  light,  and  the  found  is  more 
lively,  than  the  other.  But  I  muft  obferve,  as  on  the 
laft  head,  that  the  principal  reafon  filver  has  the  fe¬ 
cond  place  in  our  efteem  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  come  at  than  any  metal  but  gold  ;  for  iron  is 
certainly  much  more  ufeful  than  filver.  But  Acos¬ 
ta  very  juftly  obferves  farther,  that  there  has  been 
more  filver  found  in  America  than  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  befides  ;  tho’  China  and  Guinea  feem  to  have 
a  greater  plenty  of  gold. 

The  filver  mines,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  are 
ufually  found  in  barren  rocks  and  mountains  ;  tho* 
they  are  fometimes  met  with  in  plain  and  champain 
fields.  There  are  two  feveral  forts  of  them  ;  the 
one  ftraggling  here  and  there  in  fpots,  the  other 
more  continuous  and  fix’d.  It  is  the  fix’d  mine 
that  has  the  greateft  depth  and  length  ;  and  thefe 
are  faid  to  refemble  the  branches  and  ramifications  of 
trees  and  plants ;  and  where  they  find  one,  they 
ufually  meet  with  a  great  many  in  the  fame  place. 

The  Indians,  it  feem.s,  kne  w  how  to  purify  filver 

■  by  fire,  and  to  feparate  it  from  lead  and  other  me- 

■  tals,  before  the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them  ;  but 
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CHAP,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  refining  It  by  quick- 
filver,  which  the  Spaniards  ufe  at  this  day.  There 
are  Ibme  forts  of  filver-oar,  which  cannot  be  puri¬ 
fied  and  refined  by  fire  alone  without  quickfilver : 
This  kind  of  oar  they  call  poor,  from  its  yielding 
but  little  filver,  and  great  quantity  of  bafer  metals. 

The  veins  where  they  find  filver  run  between 
"  two  rocks  ;  the  one  commonly  hard  as  flint,  and 
the  other  fofter  and  eafy  to  break.  The  oar  is  very 
Unequal  ^  for  in  the  fame  vein  they  find  that  which 
is  very  rich,  and  that  which  is  very  poor  :  The 
richeft  oar  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and  the  fecond 
fort  that  which  inclines  to  black  •,  a  thijj^  is  red, 
and  a  fourth  of  an  afli-  colour ;  and  feme  of  the 
oar  is  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  common  ftone, 
unlefs  by  thofe  who  are  well  skill’d  in  minerals.  It 
is  ufual  to  draw  from  one  quintal  (or  five  hundred 
weight)  of  oar,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  pefo’s  of 
filver,  of  the  value  of  thirteen  ryals  (fix  fliillings 
and  fix-pence) :  And  Acost  a  relates,  that  he  faw 
fome  from  whence  was  extradled  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pefo’s  out  of  every  quintal ;  but  this  is  a  very 
great  rarity.  The  pooreft  oar  yields  from  two  to 
fix  pefo’s  the  quintal,  or  very  little  more  :  This  the 
Indians  look’d  upon  as  rubbifli  before  the  Spaniards 
came,  not  being  able  to  refine  it  by  fire  ;  but  this 
is  found  to  be  much  eafier  refined  by  quickfilver 
than  the  richeft  oar  ;  and  they  ufe  quickfilver  now 
both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  found  to  extradt 
more  filver  out  of  any  oar  than  the  fire  will :  But, 
as  they  ,  have  no  mines  of  quickfilver  in  Mexico,  as 
they  have  in  Peru,  the  filver  is  refin’d  at  a  much 
eafier  expence  in  Peru  than  it  is 'm  tlie  country  I  am 
defcribing. 

As  the  rich  oar  yields  much  filver,  fo  it  con- 
fumes  a  great  deal  of  quickfilver  ;  and  that  which 
yields  but  little  filver,  waftes  but  little  quickfilver. 
Refining  The  manner  of  refining  filver,  according  to 
ot  filver.  Acosta,  is  thus:  They  firft  grind  or  beat  the 
oar  to  powder,  and  then  fift  it  through  a  fine  fieve : 
After  which,  they  put  the  powder  into  vefiels,  and 
fet  it  over  furnaces,  putting  to  every  fifty  quintals 
of  oar  five  quintals  of  fait,  the  lalt  feparating  the 
earth  and  drofs  from  the  filver,  and  making  way 
for  the  quickfilver  to  operate  more  effedtually  ; 
Then  they  ftrain  the  quickfilver  through  a  piece  of 
fine  linnen  into  the  oar,  ftirring  it  about,  fo  that 
it  may  the  better  incorporate  with  the  other.  Before 
they  ufed  furnaces,  they  mingled  the  oar  with  the 
quickfilver  in  great  troughs,  letting  it  remain  fome 
days,  and  then  mixed  and  ftirred  it  ’till  they  thought 
the  quickfilver  was  well  incorporated  with  the  fil¬ 
ver,  which  was  about  twenty  days  ;  but  when  they 
found  that  fire  incorporated  them  much  fooner, 
they  fet  their  vefiels  over  furnaces,  and,  in  five  or 
fix  days,  the  quickfilver  is  ijncorporated  with  the 
filver.  When  the  mercury  has  done  its  part,  and 
afiembled  all  the  filver,  leaving  nothing  behind, 
but  is  filled  as  a;  fpunge  with  water,  and  has  fepa- 
rated  the  filver  from  the  lead  and  copper,  with 
which  it  was  engender’d ;  they  put  the  oar  into 
coppers  and  vefiTels  full  of  water,  turning  it  about 
with  wheels,  and  Wafhing  of  it ;  Whereupon  the 
earth  and  drofs  goes  off  with  the  water  that  runs 
away,  and  the  filver  and  quickfilver,  being  more 
ponderous,  remains  at  bottom.  Then  they  take 
it  out,  and  walh  it  again  in  Other  tubs  and  vefiels, 
until  they  have  well  cleanfed  the  filver  and  quick- 
filyer  from  all  the  drofs :  After  which,  they  ftrain  it 
•  through  cloths,  and  make  it  into  the  form  of  fugar- 
loaves,  of  about  an  hundred  pound  weight  each  ; 

.  on  which  they  put  earthen  vefiels  or  caps  of  the 
fame  lhape;  and,  fetting  thefe  over  a  violent  fire. 


the  quickfilver  exhales  in  finoak,  which,  ftriking  C  H  A  p. 
againft  the  earthen  cap,  thickens  and  diftils  like  X. 

the  fmoak  of  a  pot  cover’d  ;  and  by  a  pipe,  like 
that  of  a  limbeck,  tliey  receive  the  quickfilver, 
which  diftils  from  it,  the  filver  remaining  with¬ 
out  chan^ng  its  form  ;  but .  its  weight  is  di- 
minifli’d  five  parts  in  fix,  and  is  light  and  porous 
like  a  lounge.  Thus  the  quickfilver  is  feparated 
from  the  filver  ;  and  of  two  of  thefe  loaves  they 
make  one  bar  of  filver,  of  fixty-five  or  fixty-fix 
marks  weight,  eight  ounces  in  every  mark,  and 
then  carry  them  to  be  touch’d  and  mark’d. 

Gemelli  Careri  relates,  that  when  he  was 
at  Mexico,  in  the  year  1698,  he  went  to  fee  the 
filver  mines  of  Pachuca  *,  one  of  which,  call’d  San¬ 
ta  Cruz,  was  224  Englilh  yards  deep;  and  the  o- 
ther,  call’d  Navarro,  was  195  yards  deep  :  That 
out  of  the  firft,  the  oar  was  drawn  up  by  wheels, 
whicli  were  kept  in  perpetual  motion  by  four  mules, 
and  as  one  bucket  came  up  another  went  down  ; 
and  that  they  drein’d  the  mine  of  water  the  fame 
way  :  That  out  of  the  mine,  call’d  Navarro,  the 
Indians  brought  up  the  oar  on  their  backs  with 
imminent  danger,  climbing  up  many  ladckrs,  or 
rather  upright  polls  with  notches  in  them  :  for 
which  they  were  paid  four  ryals  (two  Ihillings)  a 
day,  and  at  night  were  allowed  to  carry  up  as 
much  oar  as  they  could  at  once,  and  lhare  it  with 
the  owner  of  the  mine.  The  fame  writer  relates, 
that  he  went  to  fee  the  mines  on  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  where  he  found  a  little  city  of  thatch’d 
houfes,  not  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  Indians  getting 
a  livelihood  by  digging  in  thofe  mines ;  adding,  that 
there  are,  within  fix  leagues  of  that  mountain,  no 
lefs  than  a  thoufand  mines ;  and  that  out  of  one  of 
thofe,  called  the  Trinity,  nine  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
men  were  employ’d  every  day,  and,  within  the 
fpace  of  ten  years,  had  drawn  forty  millions  of  filver 
(I  prefume  he  means  pieces  of  eight  or  crowns)  : 

And  that  it  had  coft  them  two  millions  to  prop  up 
thofe  mines  with  timber,  and  throw  out  the  water  ; 
and  it  was  then  become  fo  dangerous,  that  there 
was  no  working  of  it :  And,  indeed,  nothing  is  fo 
common  with  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
as  to  dig  mountains  perfectly  hollow,  in  fearch  of 
filver,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  cruft  of  earth  and 
rocks,  which  it  requires  rto  fmall  skill  and  labour  to 
ftipport,  ’till  they  have  exhaufted  the  treafure. 

But  tho’  the  Trinity-mine  was  become  imprafli- 
cable,  our  author  fays  they  funk  another  near  it, 
no  left  rich  ;  into  which  he  had  the  curiofity  to  go 
and  fee  the  veins  of  filver  ;  and,  having  gone 
down  five  ladders  or  ftages,  he  was  aftonilh’d  to 
fee  how  likely  the  mine  was  to  tumble  in,  and’ 
would  have  gone  Up  again,  but  the  Miner,  his 
guide,  who  carried  a  light  in  his  hand,  perfuaded 
him  to  go  down  the  reft  ;  which  he  did,  in  great 
fear,  becaufe  he  found  it  difficult  fometimes  to  clalp 
the  poft  in  his  arms,  in  which 'the  fteps  were  cut, 
and  fix  his  feet  in  the  notches:  But  having,  at 
length,  gone  down  three  times  as  far  as  the  Miner  ' 

told  him  it  was,  he  came  at  laft  to  the  place  where 
the  workmen,  with  iron  wedges,  were  fplitting  the 
hard  oar,  and  made  it  fly  about;  but'they  inform’d  him, 
that  it  was  fofter  in  fome  places,  and  of  various  colours. 

"When  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  refledl  on  the  danger  he  run,  not  only  of  | 

tailing,  but  of  the  peftilential  damps  that  frequent-  j 

ly  arife  in  thefe  difmal  caverns  :  After  he  had  ftaid  ! 

there  about  two  hours,  therefore,  he  went  up  a-  | 

gain  in  the  utmoft  terror,  the  afcent  being  exceed¬ 
ing  difficult ;  and,  when  he  got  up  into  the  open 
air  again,  he  feem’d  newly  born  into  the  world, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  condemn’d  the  rafhnefs  of  the  attempt,  wherein 
he  thought  he  ran  more  hazards  than  he  had  done 
|j^  travelling  round  the  globe. 

From  this  mine  Gemelli  went  to  fee  the  oar 
feparated  at  the  filver-works  in  Pachuca  ;  where  he 
obferved  the  workmen,  when  the  oar  was  brought 
to  them,  firft  broke  it  in  pieces  with  hammers,  to 
feparate  the  metal  from  the  tepate,  or  ftone,  that 
had  no  filver  in  it  :  After  which,  they  fent  the 
good  oar  to  the  mills  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  where 
they  beat  it  as  gun-powder  is  beaten  in  our  mills. 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  fliew  how  it  is  refined  ; 
but,  having  taken  this  from  Acosta,  I  omit  that 
part  of  his  relation,  and  obferve,  that  quickfilver 
being  fcarce  at  Mexico,  the  owners  of  the  mines 
have  much  lefs  profit  than  in  Peru :  Whereupon 
the  King,  inftead  of  a  fifth  he  receives  there,  takes 
but  a  tenth  part  of  the  filver  here. 

Any  one  ■  difcovers  a  mine  of  gold  o.r 

Tmlner"  fdver  in  Mexico,  may  work  it,  paying  the  King’s 
tenth  of  the  produ6l ;  and  the  King’s  officers  af- 
fign  the  difcoverer  fixty  yards  round  about  the  place 
he  choofes  to  dig ;  beyond  which  fpace  another  may 
open  a  mine,  leaving  five  yards  between  them  for 
a  partition  ;  And,  as  they  fink  under  ground,  one 
may  work  into  another’s  divifion,  ’till  he  meets 
with  his  workmen  ;  but  then  he  muft  defiit,  and 
retire  into  his  own  part. 

tour  mil-  All  the  filver  dug  in  the  mines  of  Mexico,  or 
New  Spain,  is  brought  to  the  King’s  exchequer  in 
dufe/an-  thc  capital  city,  and  enter’d  there  ;  except  what  is 
nually.  run  and  concealed,  which  amounts  to  a  great  deal : 
And  it  is  related,  that  there  are  two  millions  of 
marks,  of  eight  ounces  each,  enter’d  in  one  year  ; 
out  of  which  they  coin  annually,  in  that  mint,  feven 
hundred  thoufand  marks  into  pieces  of  .eight. 

Silver  There  are  five  forts  of  money  coin’d  in  the 
coin.  mint  of  Mexico,  viz.  pieces  of  eight  (of  the  value 
of  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  each)  half  pieces  of 
eight,  quarter  pieces,  fingle  ryals  (about  the  value 
of  fix-pence  englilh)  and  half  ryals. 

There  being  fome  gold  frequently  mixed  with 
the  filver,  they  are  feparated  in  this  manner  ;  viz. 
The  metal  being  run  and  converted  into  litde  balls, 
thefe  are  put  into  veflels,  with  aqua-fortis,  to  dif- 
folve,  and  the  gold  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vefiel  like  black  powder  :  Then  the  aqua-fortis,-r, 
containing  the  filver,  is  put  into  two  glafles,  their 
mouths  fix’d  together,  and,  fire  being  put  to  them, 
the  (liver  remains  in  one  of  the  glafifes.  The  gold 
is  afterwards  run  in  a  furnace,  and  call  fir(t  into  ■ 
round  pieces,  and  then  into  bars  ;  as  is  alfo  the  fil- 
Gold  coin,  ver  feparated  from  it :  And  the  gold  is  coined  into  . 
pieces  of  fixteert,  eight,  four,  or  two  pieces  of 
eight  ;  whi^h  ar«  call’d  crowns  of  gold. 

Officers  of  All  the  chief  Officers  of  the  mint  at  Mexico, 
at  Treafurer,  the  AlTayer,  Cutter,  Clerk, 

■  Weigher,  two  Guards,  and  two  Alcaids,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King  ;  and  all  the  inferior  Officers 
by  the  Treafurer.  The  principal  Officers  purchafe 
their  places,  and  have  the  privilege  of  making  them  , 
over,  or  affigning  them  to  whom  they  pleale  ;  but . 
then  the  Officer  that  refigns  mult  live  twenty  days  ’ 
after  his  refignation,  to  make  it  valid ;  and  he,  to 
whom  the  refignation  is  made,  mufl:  acquaint  the  , 
Viceroy  with  it  within  fixty  days,  and  pay  a  third 
part  of  the  value  of  his  place  to  the  King,  and  the 
other  to  his  predecelTor  or  his  heirs. 

Their  fa-'  The  Treafurer’s  place  is  worth  between  fifty  and 
fixty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  (four  (hillings  and 
fix-pence  each)  per  annum  ;  thofe  of  Aflayer  and 
Founder,  fettled  for  ever  on  the  monaftery  and . 
hermitage  of  the  Barefooted  Carmehtes  of  Mexi¬ 


co,  fifteen  or  fixteeh  thoufand 
per  annum. 


laries. 


pieces  of  eight  CHAP. 
The  reft  of  the  chief  Officers  have 
three  thoufand  five  hundred,  and  none  of  them 
lefs  than  eight  hundred  pieces  of  eight  per  annum. 

The  Mailers  of  the  eight  furnaces  arid  twenty 
Coiners  have  each  of  them  eight  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  pieces  of  eight  per  annum,  and  the  mean- 
eft  fervant  earns  a  piece  of  eight  a  day,  a  great 
number  of  which  being  the  Treafurer’s  (laves,  he 
has  the  profit  of  their  places. 

As  to  the  Indians,  they  had  no  coin  of  any  fort  No  coin 
when  the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them  ;  gold  and  the 
filver  ferved  them  only  for  ornament :  Their  traf- 
lick  confided  in  bartering  and  exchanging  one  thing 
for  another  only  the  Cacao-nuts  ferved  them  to 
purchafe  herbs  and  flowers,  and  things  of  fmall  va¬ 
lue  ;  as  they  do  dill  in  the  markets  of  Mexico,  nei¬ 
ther  the  Spaniards  or  Indians  having  any  copper- 
coin. 

As  to  weights,  the  Indians  had  none  •,  but  they 
had  both  dry  and  liquid  meafures,  made  either  of 
Calabafhes,  Bamboe-canes,  or  wood,  by  which 
they  diftinguiffi’d  quantity :  And  they  had  their 
numbers  and  charafters,  by  which  they  adjufted  the 
value  of  goods  and  the  taxes  impofed  on  them. 

As  to  (tones  for  building,  there  are  in  Mexico  Stones  for 
quarries  of  Jafper,  Porphyry,  and  all  kinds  of  ex-  buildings, 
cellent  Marble  j  for  of  fuch  ftones,  the  Spaniffi  hi- 
ftorians  relate,  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Mexico 
were  built  before  the  conqueft. 

They  mention  alfo  a  great  many  precious  ftones  Precious 
and  jewels  in  the  ornaments  of  Montezuma  ; 
but  have  not  fpecified  what  they  were,  unlefs  Erne- 
raids  and  Pearls,  and  of  thefe  the  world  is  furnifh’d 
with  great  quantities  from  Mexico. 

The  Emerald  is  a  green  ftone,  and,  according,  Emeralds, 
to  Acosta,  grows  in  a  ftone  like  Cryftal  and 
he  fays,  they  feem  by  little  and  little  to  harden  and 
refine  :  Some  he  had  feen  that  were  half  white  and 
half  green  ;  others  all  white,  and  Ibme  perfedlly 
green,  which  were  mod  efteemed  :  He  had  feen 
fome  of  them  as  big  as  a  nut  j  and  there  were  o- 
thers  larger :  But  as  to  the  Emeralds,  mentioned  by 
the  antients  in  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Her¬ 
cules,  feveral  cubits  long,  of  which  pillars  were 
form’d,  he  fays,  there  might  be  green  ftones  called 
■  Emeralds  but  they  were  certainly  falfe  Emeralds, 
arid  not  comparable  to  the  true. 

With  their  jewels  and  precious  ftones  I  may  very  Pearb. 
well  range  their  Pearls  of  which  there  are  great 
quantities  found  on  the  coafts  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
in  the  (eas  of  South  America.  Multitudes  of  Indians 
and  other  (laves  have  been  deftroy’d  by  the  Spaniards 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  fifhing  up  the  Oyfters 
that  contain  them.  Thefe  (laves,  Acosta  relates, 
were  forced  to  dive  ir.to  fix,  nine,  and  even  twelve 
fathoms  water,  infearch  of  thefe  Oyfters,  which  are 
faften’d  to  rocks  and  gravel  in  the  (ea ;  and  that  they 
continue  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  water, 
as  he  himfelf  had  feen,  being  dieted  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  might  bed  enable  them  to  hold  their  breath. 

The  fame  writer  obferves,  that  Pearls  differ  much 
in  their  fize,  figure,  colour,  and  luftre  j  and  that 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  two  qf  the  fame  fize,  form  and 
colour  ;  and,  when  tliey  do  find  two  alike  in  all 
refpedls,  it  much  increafes  the  value  of  both,  efpe- 
cially  for  ear-rings  :  He  had  feen  feveral  pair  valued 
at  a  thoufand  ducats  each  ;  which,  however,  fell  ,  ' 
(hort  of  Cleopatra’s  two  Pearls,  one  of  which 
was  valued  at  an  hundred  thoufand  ducats  j  and  yet 
that  Queen  had:the  vanity,  it  feems,  to  beat  one  of 
them  to  powder,  and  fivallow  it  at  a  draught,  at  a 
fupper  (he  made  for  Mark  Anthony  :  And 
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Chap,  the  dther,  his  faid,  was  cut  in  two,  and  hung  in 
the  ears  of  the  image  of  Venus  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  But,  as  they  are  more  plentiful  nov/,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  there  are  none 
of  near  that  value  at  prefent  tho’  they  are  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  the  antients  mention,  in  any  fefpedt 
but  the  price. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  trafick  of  Mexico  their  carriages^  inns^  and 
‘Way  of  travelling. 

Traffick  r  I  T  H  E  people  of  Mexico,  and  the  reft  of  the 
withfo-  Spanilh  Weft-Indies,  are  prohibited  trading 

pro^hTbit-  fjbjefts  of  Spain  ;  nor  are  foreign- 

‘ed.  ers  fuffer’d  to  vifit  their  coafts,  unlefs  the  Affientifts, 
who  furnifh  them  with  (laves,  and  that  under  fe- 
v'eral  reftriftions,  as  will  be  related  hereafter. 

Notwithftanding  which,  the  traffick  of  Mexico 
is  one  of  the  rich -ft  and  moft  extenfive  in  the 
world  ;  for  they  trade  with  the  Philippine  illands 
near  the  Coaft  of  China,  through  the  South-fea,  or 
Pacific-ocean  j  with  Peru  and  Chili,  through  the 
fame  fea  *,  and  with  Old  Spain  and  the  Spanilh 
illands,  through  the  North-fea  and  Atlantic-ocean. 
They  carry  on  alfo  a  trade  with  our  Affientifts,  or 
South-fea  company,  under  certain  limitations  :  All 
which  trades  are  held  lawful.  There  is  alfo  a  very 
confiderable  fmuggling  or  clandeftine  trade,  carried 
on  between  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch  on  the 
other  •,  which  five  branches  of  their  trade  I  ffiall  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  fome  light  into. 

Their  I  (hall  firft  treat  of  their  traffick  with  the  Philip- 
trade  with  pjj^g  ifiands,  which  are  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
and  lie  between  the  loth  and  the  20th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  a  little  to  the  louth-eaft  or  the  pro- 
vince  of  Canton  in  China,  lying  140  degrees  of 
longitude  from  Mexico  ;  which,  reckoning  fixty 
miles  to  a  degree,  makes  it  eight  thoufand  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Mexico  to  Manila,  the  capital  of 
the  Philippine  illands  *,  and  thefe  the  Spaniards  fail 
in  ten  weeks,  or  three  months,  in  going  from  Mexi¬ 
co  to  Manila,  having  a  conftant  trade-wind  from 
the  north-eaft,  and  ferene  weather  in  10  or  12  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  which  they  get  into  as  foon 
as  they  can  ;  and  have  fcarce  any  occafion  to  alter 
their  fails ’till  they  arrive  at  the  Ladrone  illands,  about 
four  hundred  leagues  fhort  of  the  Philippines,  where 
they  touch,  and  take  in  water  and  freffi  provifions : 
And  in  this  latitude  the  South-fea  may  well  be  ftiled 
Pacifick  ;  for  they  fcarce  ever  meet  with  any  ftorms 
or  bad  weather  all  the  way  :  But  it  is  not  fo  in  their 
return  from  Manila,  in  the  Philippine  illands,  to  the 
port  of  Acapulco  in  Mexico  :  This  is  a  voyage  of 
incredible  hazards  and  hardlhips,  which  no  gain  or 
advantages  would  induce  a  wife  man  to  undertake 
twice ;  for,  when  they  leave  the  Philippines,  they 
are  forced  to  abandon  the  pacific  part  of  tlris  ocean, 
and  ftand  away  to  the  north,  ’till  they  come  into  35, 
or  perhaps  40  degrees,  before  they  can  meet  with 
wefterly,  or  even  variable  winds  :  And  here  they 
are  tofs’d  with  frequent  ftorms,  and  their  patience 
try’'d  by  unconftant  weather.  Dampier  obferves, 
that  this  fea  is  very  far  from  deferving  the  name  of 
the  Pacific-ocean,  after  we  have  pafs’d  the  latitude 
of  30  •,  and  Gem'elli  Careri  allures  us,  it  is  the 
moft  tempeftuous  of  all  feas.  And  yet  this  wide 
and  ten)}x:ftuous  ocean  muft  have  been  pafs’d  by  the 
<;hinefe  and  the  Afiatics,  if  we  fuppofe  they  fent 
fleets  and  Colonies  from  fhence  to  people  Mexico, 


as  fome  have  fondly  imagined.  If  the  Europeans,  Chap. 
now  the  art  of  Ihip-building  and  navigation  is  fo 
much  improved,  and  they  have  the  compafs  to  guide  Whidi^ 
them,  are  fix  or  feven  months  palling  from  Alia  to  was  im- 
America,  and  that  with  infinite  labour  and  hazard  ;  po^l^le  fo 
can  any  one,  that  has  ever  feen  the  China  junks 
and  Afiatic  lliipping,  and  knows  what  poor  fcamen  compafs 
they  are  even  at  this  day,  fuppole  that  ever  any  was 
fleets  were  fent  from  thence  to  America,  in  the  early 
ages,  fufficient  to  people  that  part  of  the  world  ?  Let 
any  one  but  read  Gemelli’s  defeription  of  his 
voyage  on  board  the  Spanilh  galeon  from  Manila,  in 
the  Philippine  illands,  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and 
he  will  need  no  arguments  to  convince  him,  that 
America  was  never  peopled  by  the  Chinefe,  or  any 
Afiatic  nation,  by  fea  :  Some  particulars  whereof  I 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  recite. 

This  voyage,  fays  Gemelli,  from  the  Phi- Gemelll’* 
lippine  illands  to  America,  may  be  looked  upon 
the  longeft  and  moft  dreadful  of  any  in  tlie  world  ;  ‘oyg-g 
as  well  becaufe  of  the  vaft  ocean  to  be  crofs’d,  be-  ^  * 
ing  a  third  (almoft  half,  according  to  my  author)  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  with  the  wind  always  a- 
hcad  ;  as  for  the  terrible  tempefts  that  happen  there 
one  upon  the  back  of  another  and  for  the  defpe- 
rate  difeafes  that  feize  people,  who  are  fometimes  lo 
exceeding  cold,  and  then  fo  exceffive  hot,  that  it  is 
enough  to  deftroy  a  man  made  of  fteel,  much  more 
flelh  and  blood,  where  they  have  fuch  indifferent 
food  as  fea-faring  people  feed  on  in  long  voyages. 

For  this  tedious  voyage,  Gemelli  afllires  us, 
they  were  forced  to  lay  in  a  thoufand  jars  of  water: 

And,  at  their  firft  fetting  out,  which  was  the  latter 
end  of  June,  the  winds  were  lb  contrary,  that  they 
fcarce  failed  three  leagues  in  five  days  •,  and  the  hea¬ 
vy  rains  that  fell  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  climate,  made  the  beginning  (T  the  voy¬ 
age  very  uncomfortable.  Before  they  got  clear  of 
the  Philippines,  he  fays,  fearch  was  made  to  difeo- 
ver  whether  any  of  the  feamen  or  paffengers  had 
filled  their  jars  with  merchandize  inftead  of  water  v 
and  feveral  being  found  filled  with  pepper,  China 
ware,  and  other  goods,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
lea*,  and  the  Captain  took  in  two  hundred  jars  of 
water  more  *,  under  fuch  apprehenfions  they  were  of 
being  diftrefs’d  for  water  in  this  tedious  voyage, 
where  there  is  no  land  in  die  way  to  touch  at. 

The  Spaniards,  in  failing  from  the  Philippine  The  foutb 
illands  to  America,,  always  take  advantage  of  the 
foutherly  monfoon,  which  fets-in  in  May  or  June, 
on  the  coaft  of  China,  and  blows  ’till  September  or  north- 
Oftober  ;  this  carrybg  them  as  high  as  the  latitude  ward, 
of  30  north,  where  they  begin  to  meet  with  variable 
winds  ;  it  being  very  difficult  for  them  to,  fail  eaft, 
as  the  trade-wind  is  always  in  their  teeth  under  die 
latitude  of  30. 

Gemelli  relates,  that  when  they  had  failed 
into  this  latitude,  the  weather  became  very  ,tem-  ' 
peftuous  and  cold  •,  and  that  feveral  galeons  .have 
been  call  away  in  that  vaft  ocean,  between  the  30th 
and  40th  degrees  of  north  latitude  :  That,  in  this 
voyage  he  made  from  Manila  to  Mexico,  the  wind 
was  oftner  contrary  than  fair,  and  they  were  veiy 
feldom  free  from  ftorms  j  befides  which,  they  were 
forced  to  endure  hunger,  third,  cold,  ficknefs,  and  The  hard- 
continual  watchings :  That  they  were  almoft  eat  up  <hips  they 
with  the  feurvy  *,  their  bifeuit  \vas  full  of  little  in- 
fedls,  and  their  allowance  of  water  was  fcarce  a  pint  voyage, 
in  a  day’s  time  :  That,  at  length,  all  their  provi¬ 
fions  grew  naught,  except  their  chocolate  and  fvveet- 
meats  ;  whereupon  many  of  the  feamen,  that  Want¬ 
ed  thefe,  fell  fick,  and  the  reft  fuffer’d  fuch  hard- 
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CHAP.  Hiips,  that  they  vow’d  never  to  undertake  the  voy- 
age  again  ;  And  yet  the  feamen,  when  they  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  ,for  the  fake  of 
getting  three  hundred  feventy-five  pieces  of  eight 
(four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  englifh  each)  which 
the  King  allows  them  for  returning  to  Manila, 
feem’d  to  flight  their  pad:  fufferings,  and  went  to 
the  Philippines  again,  in  the  very  fame  fhip.  He 
^'^nths  latter  end  of  January  before 

without  arrived  at  their  defired  port  of  Acapulco  in 

fight,  of  Mexico,  being  about  feven  months  after  they  fet 
land.  fail  from  Manila. 

Thus  much  I  thought  was  necelfary  to  obferve 
from  Gemelli,  who  made  this  voyage  in  the 
year  1697,  to  (hew  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the 
pafTage  from  Alia  to  America  at  this  day  ;  From 
whence  we  may  infer,  how  imprafticable,  and  even 
impoffible,  it  was  for  the  Chinefe,  or  any  other  Afi- 
atic  nation,  to  fend  colonies  to  America  by  fea  ; 
when  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  ufe  of 
The  paf-  the  compafs  was  not  known.  Nor  do  the  difficul- 

land  from  paffing  to  America  by  land,  appear  t^ 

Afia  to°A-  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  their  going  thither  by 
mericaim-fea  :  For,  in  the  firft  place,  there  has  been  no  land 
pradica-  yet  difcover’d  between  Japan  and  California,  which 
are  at  lead  80  degrees  afunder  ;  and,  if  there  be 
any  land  within  that  fpacc,  it  lies  probably  fo  far 
north,  that  it  is  neither  habitable  or  pafTable,  or  we 
fhould  have  heard  of  the  inhabitants  by  this  time. 
Befides,  if  it  might  be  pafs’d  at  one  time,  it  would 
have  been  fo  at  another  j  and  fome  people  would 
have  return’d  from  America  to  Afia,  by  the  fame 
way,  in  fo  long  a  trad  of  time  as  it  is  fuppofed 
that  part  of  the  world  has  been  peopled. 

But,  farther,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted,  by  all 
that  are  converfant  in  hiftory,  that  the  extremities 
of  the  north  and  fouth  were  peopled  after  that  part 
of  the  world  that  lies  in  the  more  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  ;  and  that  thofe  countries  which  lie  neareft 
the  Poles  are,  at  this  day,  and  have  ever  been,  more 
thinly  inhabited  than  the  temperate  part  of  the  earth. 
As  to  the  Scythians  of  old,  or  the  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals  of  later  days,  thefe  none  of  them  dwelt  fo  far 
to  the  north  as  the  natives  of  Lapland,  Samoieda, 
and  their  brethren  of  the  north-eafl;  Tartai  y  (which 
fome  men  will  have  contiguous  to  America)  do. 
And,  if  America  was  planted  by  colonies  that  went 
by  land  from  the  north-weft  or  north-eaft  part  of 
our  continent,  it  muft  be  by  a  people  that  dwelt  as 
far  to  the  northward  as  Lapland  extends  :  Againft 
which  I  have  ftill  more  objeeflions  than  were  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  introdudion  and,  firft,  if  America 
had  been  planted  by  people  from  the  extremity  of 
the  north,  this  muft  have  happen’d  fo  lately,  and  by 
fuch  fmall  colonies,  that  thofe  countries  could  never 
have  been  fo  populous  as  the  Spaniards  found  them. 
Every  one  knows,  that  Lapland,  and  all  countries 
in  thofe  cold  latitudes,  are  extremely  thin  of  people : 
For  one  man  they  have  there,  we  have  an  hundred 
at  leaft  here.  How  then  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
they  fhould  plant  one  half  of  the  globe  ? 

A  farther  reafon  againft  the  Laplanders,  or  any 
people  dwelling  fo  far  north,  planting  America,  is, 
that  they  were,  and  muft  be  all  cloathed  -,  even  their 
very  faces  and  hands,  in  the  winter-feafon,  muft  be 
cloathed,  or  their  nofes  and  fingers  would  perifli ; 
For  which  reafon  the  Laplanders  are  adually  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  Furs  from  head  to  foot ;  whereas  moft  of 
'the  Americans  went  naked  almoft  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  arrived  there  ;  and,  I  believe,  there  is  fcarce 
any  inftance  of  a  nation,  that  had  once  worn  deaths, 
leaving  them  quite  off  again.  If  they  had  not  oc- 
•  cafion  for  warm  furs  to  cover  them  all  over,  when 
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they  defeended  to  warmer  regions  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  C  H  A  p; 
be  fuppofed  they  would  have  left  off  every  rag  of 
deaths,  and  appeared  without  any,  as  many  of  the 
Indians  did  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there. 

Thirdly^  Thofe  northern  people  are  the  leaft 
polifh’d,  and  have  the  meaneft  capacities,  of  any 
thing  in  human  fliape  (the  Hottentots  not  excepted); 
whereas  the  Americans  were  famous  for  their  ex¬ 
cellent  parts  and  genius,  and  feveral  pretty  manu- 
fadlures,  as  thofe  of  feathers,  painting,  &c,  but, 

•  above  all,  for  carving  and  architediure,  which  they 
perform’d  to  admiration,  without  the  help  of  iron 
tools  ;  far  excelling  any  thing  that  was  ever  feen 
among  the  Laplanders;  which  makes  it  highly  im¬ 
probable  they  fhould  derive  their  origin  from  them. 

And  why  fhould  we  endeavour  to  break  through  fo 
many  difficulties  at  laft  to  people  America  from  Afiaj 
when  there  was  fo  eafy  a  way  of  doing  it  from  Africa 
by  fea,  from  whence  the  winds  always  fit  fair  for 
America,  and  the  voyage  is  fo  (hort,  that,  confider- 
ing  the  great  fleets  the  Carthaginians  had  on  thofe 
feas,  it  muft  have  been  a  miracle  if  feveral  of  their 
ffiips  had  not  been  driven  to  America  ?  Thus  much 
I  thought  proper  to  add  to  my  former  argum.ent, 

“  That  America  was  peopled  from  Africa,  and  not 
“  from  Afia  which  the  reader  will  excufe,  when 
I  had  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  introducing  it  again, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  commerce  of  the  Spaniards  be¬ 
tween  the  Philippine  iflands  and  Mexico.  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  give  a  farther  account  of 
that  traffick. 

It  feems,  the  Spaniards  employ  but  two  (hipS  The  tra^e 
annually  in  this  rich  trade  ;  but  then  they  are  ffiips  managed 
of  good  force,  and  ufually  eight  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  tons  burden.  Thefe  ffiips,  according  to  Dam- 
PIER,  do  not  go  together  in  company,  but  make 
the  voyage  alternately  ;  One  of  them  lets  out  from 
Acapulco  in  Mexico  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  arrives  at  Manila  in 
the  Philippine  iflands  fome  time  in  June  -,  when 
the  other  is  ready  to  fail  from  Manila  to  Acapulco 
in  Mexico.  This  laft  fliip,  fays  the  fame  writer, 
ftretches  away  to  the  north,  as  far  as  36,  and  fome-  Thetdurfe 
times  into  40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  before  (he  they  (leer, 
gets  a  wind  to  America  ;  and  falls  in  firft  with  the 
coaft  of  California,  and  then  coafts  along  the  ffiore 
to  the  fouth  again,  never  miffing  a  wind  to  bring 
her  away  from  thence  to  Acapulco,  where  (he  ufu¬ 
ally  arrives  about  Chriftmas. 

The  cargo  of  this  (hip  confifts  of  Diamonds,  The  cargd 
Rubies,  Saphires,  and  other  precious  ftones,  found  of 
in  the  Eaft-Indies  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Mace, 

N utmegs,  and  Pepper ;  of  the  rich  Carpets  of 
Perfia  ;  the  Camphire  of  Borneo ;  the  Benjamin 
and  Ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambadia  ;  the  Silks,  Mul¬ 
lins  and  Calicoes  of  Eaft-lndia  •,  the  Gold-duft, 

Tea,  China-ware,  Silk,  Cabinets,  &c.  of  China  and 
Japan.  All  which  amount  to  a  prodigious  value  ; 
this  one  ffiip  having  more  riches  in  it  than  fome 
whole  fleets. 

The  Merchants,  Gemelli  relates,  get  an  him- The  gains 
dred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  by  this  oftheMcr- 
voyage.  It  was  computed,  the  Pilot  of  the  ffiip  he 
failed  in  would  make  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of 
eight ;  his  Mates  nine  thoufand  each  ;  the  Captain 
of  the  galeon  forty  thoufand  ;  the  Boatfwain,  who 
has  the  privilege  of  taking  feveral  bales  of  goods  on 
board,  gets  an  eftate  in  one  voyage  ;  the  wages  of 
every  Sailor,  is  three  hundred  and  feventy  pieces  of 
eight ;  and  the  King’s  duties  of  this  one  fliip  a- 
mounted  to  fourfeore  thoufand  pieces  of  eight. 

At  the  time  this  ffiip  arrives  at  Acapulco  from  Tade  be- 
Manila,  there  comes  in  two  or  three  ffiips  from  Mexico 
21  K  Lima  and  Peru; 
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G  H  A  P.  Lima  in  Peru,  very  little  inferior  to  the  former  in 
value,  being  laden  with  Silver,  Quickfilver,  Cacao- 
nuts,  and  other  rich  merchandize  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  with  which  they  purchafe  the  merchandize  of 
Europe  and  the  Eaft-Indies :  For,  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  a  great  fair  is  held  at 
Acapulco  ;  and  a  vaft  concourfe  of  Merchants  come 
from  Mexico  to  vend  the  goods  of  Europe,  and 
buy  thofe  of  China,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  Peru. 
There  are  fuch  crowds  of  people  at  Acapulco  at  this 
time,  that  all  provifions  are  excelTive  dear,  and  a 
Negroe  Porter  will  earn  fourteen  or  fifteen  ftiillings 
a  day. 

'  Silver  car-  The  galeon  from  Manila,  having  fold  all  her 
ried  from  takes  in  a  new  cargo,  chiefly  of  Silver,  and 

to  the'phi-  returns  in  April,  arriving  at  Manila  again  in  the 
lippines  month  of  June,  where  fhe  finds  the  other  galeon, 
and  Chi-  ready  to  fail  to  Acapulco.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Ibips  of  Peru,  having  furnilh’d  themfelves  with  the 
merchandize  of  China,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  Europe, 
return  to  Lima. 

Little  There  is  very  little  traffick  carried  on  by  fea  on 

coafting  coaft  of  Mexico  ;  all  goods  are  carried  from 
Mexico  Acapulco  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  mules  and  pack- 
horfes  ;  and  from  thence  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
NorthTea,  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  be  fhipped 
for  Europe  ;  which  brings  me  to  fpeak  of  the  trade 
between  Old  Spain  and  Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

The  trade  Thirty  or  forty  fhips  carry  on  all  the  trade  be- 
OlTs^'ain  Spain  and  the  Spanifli  dominions  in 

and  M«i-  America  ;  and  thefe  are  almoft  all  of  them  their 
CO.  own  veffels,  no  trade  being  fuftered  to  be  carried  on 
in  foreign  bottoms,  except  that  of  the  Aflientifts, 
already  mentioned.  The  veffels  ufed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  tranfporting  merchandize  from  Old  Spain 
to  America,  are  generally  large  and  of  good  force, 
'■Cargoes  of  and  called  galeons ;  They  fail  in  fleets  annually 
leonf^'  Cadiz,  laden  with  the  goods  of  almoft  every 

country  on  this  fide  the  Atlantic  ;  the  woollen  Cloth 
and  Stuffs  of  England,  the  Linnen  and  Lace  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Flanders,  the  Silks  of  Italy  and  France, 
the  Muflins,  Silks  and  Calicoes  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
with  the  Merchandize  of  China,  Turkey  andPerfia, 
make  up  their  cargoes,  which  belong  indeed  to  al- 
iBelongs  to  moft  as  many  different  nations :  At  leaft  the  Eng- 
ftrangers.  Dutch,  Italians  and  French,  are  proprietors  of 
great  part  of  their  cargo,  and  the  Spaniards  in  a  great 
meafure  their  Failors ;  for  when  the  galeons  return 
from  America,  with  the  treafure  for  which  thefe 
effeds  have  been  fold,  it  is  moft  of  it  diftributed  a- 
mongft  the  Merchant^  and  Fadors  of  the  four  na¬ 
tions  laft  mention’d.  But  fo  true  are  the  Spaniards 
to  their  truft,  ’tis  faid,  that  thofe  in  whofe  names 
the  effeds  are  fent  over,  and  the  returns  made, 
fcarce  ever  abufe  the  confidence  that  is  placed  in 
them,  or  betray  their  principals :  For  the  reader 
will  pleafe  to  remember,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
no  ftranger  can,  diredly  or  indiredly,  trade  to  the 
Spanifli  Weft-Indies,  but  he  forfeits  his  goods. 

The  Go-  However,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  the  Govern- 
vernment  jnent  of  Spain  is  very  well  apprized  that  this  trade 
connive  at  ^  manner  carried  on  by  foreigners,  and,  for 
very  good  reafons,  connive  at  it :  They  know  their 
own  people  are  not  able  to  freight  thefe  fleets  j  and, 
if  they  were  not  enabled  to  do  it  by  foreigners,  their 
American  dominions  muft  want  all  manner  of  ne- 
ceffaries  almoft  for  cloathing  and  furniture.  Befides, 
there  is  doubt,  but  the  Spanifli  Merchants,  Fadors 
and  Seafaring  people  have  greater  advantages  from 
thefe  effeds  paffmg  through  their  |iands,  as  well  as 
by  exporting  them ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  Crown 
muft  be  vaftly  increafcd  by  the  importation  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  them,  which  alone  is  a  fufficient  rea- 
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fon  for  their  connivino;  at  this  traffick,  and  encou-  CHAP, 
raging  of  it :  Tho’  it  muft  be  confefs’d,  it  would 
be  much  more  ibr  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  to  encourage  manufadures  at  home,  and 
traffick  a  little  more  with  the  produd  of  their  own 
country.  But,  fince  they  are  not  eafily  to  be  brought 
to  this,  the  next  belt  thing  they  can  do  is,  to  turn 
Fadors  and  Carriers  for  their  neighbours,  and  fup- 
ply  their  American  colonies  with  the  goods  of 
foreigners. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  galeons  fail  to  Cartha- 
gena  ahd  Porto-Bello,  and  are  called  the  Flota ; 
the  other  part,  called  the  Flotilla,  or  Little  Fleet, 
fail  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico,  The  former  fell  their 
merchandize  chiefly  at  the  fair  of  Porto-Bello, 
where  they  take  on  board  the  gold  and  filver,  and 
other  rich  treafures,  of  Peru  and  Chili,  in  return  for 
their  merchandize.  The  latter  fell  their  cargoes  at 
the  fair  of  Vera  Cruz  *,  to  which  place  is  brought 
the  gold  and  filver  of  Mexico,  with  the  gold-duft, 
precious-ftones,  and  other  treafures  of  China  and 
the  Eaft-Indies  j  and  with  thefe  the  Flotilla  is 
freighted,  on  its  return  to  Europe, 

The  Galeons,  on  their  going  out,  fail  to  the  The 
fouth-weft,  and  get  into  the  way  of  the  trade-wind  courfe  of 
as  foon  as  they  can,  which  carries  them  into  1 1  or 
12  degrees  of  north  latitude-,  then,  bending  their  America, 
courfe  diredlly  weft,  they  leave  the  Caribbee  iflands 
on  their  right,  or  ftarboard-quarter,  and  continue 
their  courfe  to  the  weftward,  ’till  they  arrive  at  Rio 
de  la  Hacha,  where  they  come  to  an  anchor,  and 
expreffes  are  immediately  difpatched  to  Carthagena, 

Panama,  Porto-Bello,  Vera  Cruz,  &c.  to  prepare 
the  King’s  treafure  for  the  galeons  to  take  on  board 
at  their  return.  After  which,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fleet  fails  to  Carthagena  and  Porto-Bello,  and 
the  reft  to  Vera  Cruz;  the  whole  joining  together 
ufually,  in  their  return,  at  the  Havannah,  in  the 
ifland  of  Cuba  ;  and,  failing  from  thence  to  Spain  From  A- 
in  company,  take  a  very  different  courfe  from  that 
by  which  they  came  from  Europe ;  for  in  their  re¬ 
turn  they  fail  north  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida, 
and  continuing  their  courfe  to  the  north-eaft  ’till 
they  come  into  the  latitude  of  36  or  40,  where  they 
meet  with  variable  winds  :  They  then  fhape  their 
courfe  as  near  to  the  eaft  as  the  winds  will  permit 
them,  ’till  they  come  upon  the  coaft  of  Spain  ;  and 
are  ufually  fix  or  eight  weeks  in  their  paffage. 

Thefe  fleets,  ’tis  faid,  have  fometimes  brought 
home  near  the  value  of  fixty  millions  of  pieces  of 
eight  (amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  fter- 
ling)  in  gold  and  filver  only  ;  of  which  the  King  ?pain  has 
has  a  fifth,  and  great  part  of  the  remainder  is  diftri- 
buted  among  the  Fadtors  of  the  feveral  trading  na- 
tions  above-mention ’d  ;  the  leaft  fliare  perhaps  com-  fare, 
ing  to  the  fubjedls  of  Spain. 

There  is  a  trade  carried  on  alfo  between  Mexico 'Frade'be- 
and  the  Spanifh  iflands  of  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  and 
Porto  Rico ;  as  alfo  between  Mexico  and  1  erra-  anej  jflands 
firma  in  South- America,  by  the  Barlavento  fleet,  fo  by  the 
called  from  its  furrounding  the  Barlavento,  or  Lee-  Barlaven- 
ward  iflands,  annually. 

This  fleet  comes  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Odober  or 
November,  and  remains  there  ’till  March.  It  con- 
lifts  of  fix  or  feven  fail  of  fhips,  of  good  burden 
and  force,  that  ferve  both  as  men  of  war  and  mer¬ 
chant-men  }  for  they  are  ordered  to  vifit  all  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  fea-ports  in  the  North-fea  every  year,  as  well  to 
fupply  one  place  with  what  another  wants,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  foreigners  trading  in  their  ports,  and  to  clear 
the  fea  of  Buccaneers  or  Pirates.  From  Vera  Cruz  this 
fleet  fails  to  the  Havannah,  where  they  difpofe  of  the 
merchandize  they  bring  from  Mexico :  After  which, 

they 
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CHAP,  they  Hand  to  the  northward,  through  the  Gulph  of 
“  Florida,  ’till  they  come  into  the  latitude  of  30  or 
then  they  flretch  away  to  the  fouth-eaft,  ’till 
they  make  the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico  ;  and,  having 
difpatch’d  their  bufmefs  there,  they  continue  their 
courfe  to  the  fouthward,  ’till  they  arrive  at  the  ifland 
of  the  Trinity,  near  the  mouth  Of  the  river  Oroo- 
noko,  being  the  moft  eafterly  fettlement  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  in  the  North' feai :  From  thence  the 
fleet  fails  to  Margarita,  another  confiderable  ifland 
near  the  main,  coafting  along  to  Comana,  arid  fo  to 
Caracos  ;  then  they  double  Cape  la  Vela,  and  coaft 
along  by  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  St,  Martha,  and  Car- 
thagena  ;  on  which  cOaft  they  frequently  meet  with 
Englifli  and  Dutch  trading-floops,  and  make  prize 
of  them  :  And,  having  ftaid  fome  time  at  Cartha- 
gena,  they  proceed  to  Porto  Bello ;  and,  having  vifit- 
ed  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  they  return  at  length  to 
Vera  Cruz  again.  And  this  is  the  annual  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Barlavento  fleet  about  the  coaft  of  the 
Spanifli  Weft-Indies  in  the  North- fea,  as  well  On 
account  of  their  trade,  as  to  drive  all  foreigners 
from  their  coafts  ;  which,  however,  they  are  not 
able  to  effedl  entirely.  And  this  brings  me  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  fmuggling  or  clandeftine  trade  that 
is  carried  on  between  the  Englifh,  Erench  arid 
Dutch,  arid  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 

A  clandef-  I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  Spaniards  do 
tine  and  not  fend  niore  than  thirty  or  forty  ftiips  annually 
from  Old  Spain  to  their  territories  in  America,  with 
the  produce  and  merchandize  of  Europe ;  which  is 
far  from  being  fufficient  to  fupply  their  extenfive 
dominions  in  that  new  world.  Indeed,  moft  part 
of  the  merchandize  carried  over  in  the  galeons  is 
fold  at  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello,  and  bought  up  at  ex¬ 
travagant  rates,  to  be  tranfported  again  by  theSouth- 
fea  to  Peru  •,  fo  that  many  of  the  Spanifli  provinces 
upon  the  North-fea  would  be  deftitute  of  necelTary 
cloathing  and  furniture,  and  even  provifions  for 
their  tables,  if  they  were  not  fupplied  with  them 
by  foreigners.  The  Englifli  therefore  from  New- 
England,  New- York,  Jamaica,  &c.  the  French 
from  Hilpaniola,  and  the  Dutch  from  CuralTaw,  fit 
out  floops,  with  all  manner  of  provifions  and  necef- 
faries,  which  they  know  arc  wanting  on  the  coaft 
of  Mexico,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Mexican 
Spaniards,  who  are  no  lefs  ready  to  receive  the 
goods  of  thefe  foreigners,  than  they  are  to  fell  them, 
giving  pieces  of  eight  for  what  they  buy  which 
makes  this  a  very  beneficial  trade  to  the  Englifli, 
The  Spa-  French,  and  Dutch.  But  then,  if  the  Barlavento 
niardstake  fleet,  or  the  Spanifli  Guarda  de  Cofta’s,  meet  with 
T^ade^n  as  trading-floops  and  veflTels,  they  never  fail  to 
make  them  all  prize  j  and  fometimes  feize  on  fliips 
Smug-  that  have  never  been  concerned  in  this  clandeftine 
glers.  trade,  on  fufpicion  ;  and,  finding  pieces  of  eight  on 
board,  have  frequently  procured  them  to  be  con¬ 
demned  ;  which  has  been  the  occafion  of  thofe 
many  complaints  our  Merchants  have  made  of  the 
Spanifli  Guarda  de  Cofta’s,  to  the  Parliament  and 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  which  it  is  high  time  was 
fettled,  that  our  trade  and  navigation  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  may  not  be  interrupted,  and  the  fair  Trader 
brought  under  fuch  hardftiips  as  may  difeouragehim 
from  carrying  on  a  trade  to  our  plantations,  which 
is,  of  ajl  others,  the  moft  advantageous  to  Britain. 
Logwood  There  has  been  another  trade  or  bufmefs  carried 
uade.  on  by  the  Englifli  in  North  America,  which  has 
occalion’d  many  difputes  between  the  two  nations 
of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  is  not  yet  adjufted  ;  and 
that  is,  the  bufmefs  of  Logwood-cutting  in  the  Bay 
of  Campeachy.  This  the  Englifli  had  follow’d,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  deftitute  of  Spanifli  or  Indian 


inhabitants,  for  a  gi*eat  many  years  *,  arid  look’d  CH- A  P 
upon  it,  that  their  long  pofleflion  had  given  them 
at  leaft  as  good  a  right  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
as  the  Spaniards  had  to  any  of  the  reft ;  Arid  in  fome 
treaties  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have  yielded  this  bu¬ 
fmefs  to  the  Englifli.  However,  they  have  thought 
fit,  of  late  years,  to  fall  upon  our  L.ogwood-cutters, 
killed  mariy  of  them,  and  carried  the  reft  irito  per¬ 
petual  impfifonment,  not  fuftering  them  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  or  ranfomed.  Arid  thus  have  we  been 
driven  violently  and  unjuftly  from  a  very  valuable 
branch  of  bufmefs,  under  pretence  that  becaufe  the 
Spaniards  had  forcibly  fettled  themfelves  in  one  part 
of  the  continent,  no  other  nation  had  any  right  to 
fettle  in  another  part  of  it :  A  rule,  that  we  find  the 
French  are  too  wife  and  too  brave  to  fubrnit  to. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  the  firft  of  all  Europeans, 
difeover’d  and  fent  colonies  to  America,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Florida;  and  yet  we  find  the  French 
make  no  ftruple  of  fettling  in  the  heart  of  that 
country,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  of  New  Mexico :  Nay,  after 
the  Spaniards  had  been  two  hundred  years  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  the  French  took 
the  liberty  of  making  very  confiderable  fettlements 
in  it  ;  for  this  very  good  reafon.  That  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  not  able  to  cultivate  of  people  a  tenth 
part  of  what  they  claimed  in  America  ;  and  it  was 
highly  unreafonable,  that  countries  of  a  vaft  extent 
flrbuld  remain  uninhabited  a:rid  uncultivated,  only 
becaufe  the  Spariiards  were  pleafed  fo  fet  up  a  title 
to  them.  And  this  fort  of  reafoning  the  Spaniards 
feem  to  allow  of,  by  their  negleriling  to  drive  the 
French  either  from  Florida  or  Hifpaniola.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  tame  Britons  are  fo  extreme¬ 
ly  condefeending,  as  to  fuffer  the  Spariiards  to  drive 
them  from  the  Logwood  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Cam¬ 
peachy,  which  has  been  yielded  to  them  by  feveral 
treaties ;  and  would  frighten  us  alfo  from  extending 
our  plantations  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  &c.  farther 
to  the  weftward,  tho’  we  do  it  with  the  confent  of 
the  natives,  only  becaufe  they  (the  Spaniards)  have 
the  little  Forts  of  St.'Auguftin  and  St.  Matdiew  a 
little  to  the  fouthward  of  us. 

But,  furely,  if  the  French  are  permitted  to  fettle  The  BH- 
in  Florida,  much  more  ought  the  Englilh, 
have  fo  long  been  in  polfelfion  of  Virginia 
Carolina  (parts  of  Florida)  and  made  fuch  confidera-  tide  to  ex- 
ble  improvements  there,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
the  natives  who  alone  have  a  right  of  transferring 
their  country  to  foreigners.  And,  I  hope,  neither 
French  or  Spanifli  affurance  will  ever  prevail  on  our 
Governors  to  difeourage  the  Britifli  fubjedls  extend¬ 
ing  their  trade  or  fettlements  to  the  weftward,  even 
through  that  part  of  Florida  which  the  French  have 
denominated  Louifiana,  and  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  famous  river  Miffifippi ;  fmee  we  are  at  prefent 
at  peace  and  in  alliance  with  moft  of  the  nations  that 
lie  between  Virginia  and  Carolina  and  that  river  ; 
and  adlually  trafflek  with  them  more  than  either  the 
French  or  Spaniards  yet  do. 

I  proceed  now  to  another  branch  of  trade  *,  name-  The  trade 
ly,  that  which  the  Englifli  are  entitled  to  carry  ori  ^ 
with  the  Spanifli  dominions  in  America,  by  virtue 
of  the  Alfiento  contradt  made  between  the  two  na-  the  Affi- 
tions  in  the  year  1713,  and  entitled,  “  The  Assi-  . 

“  ENTO  adjufted  between  their  Britannick  and  ^ 

“  Catholick  Majefties,  for  the  Englifli  Company’s  ^ 

“  obliging  itfelf  to  fupply  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies' 

“  with  Black  flaves  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  to 
“  commence  on  the  ift  day  of  May,  1713,  and 
“  to  end  the  ift  of  May,  1743.’’ 

The 
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CHAP.  The  preamble  of  this  contraft  recites,  That  the 
French  Guinea  Company  had  formerly  enjoy’d  the 
benefit  of  the  Affiento  •,  and  that  their  term  being 
’  expired,  his  Catholick  M^efty  had  determined  to 
grant  the  fame  to  the  Englifh  Company, 

Art.  I.  By  the  firft  article,!  her  BritiCh  Majef- 
ty  undertakes,  for  the  perfons  whom  flie  fhould  ap¬ 
point  Affientifts,  that  they  fhall  export  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  Weft-Indies,  within  the  faid  fpace  of  thirty 
years,  one  hundred  forty-four  thouland  Negroes, 
viz.  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  Negroes  in  each 
of  the  faid  thirty  years. 

II.  That  for  each  Negroe,  of  the  regular  ftandard 
of  feven  quarters,  neither  old  or  defe£tive,  the  Af¬ 
fientifts  ftiall  pay  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  thirty- 
three  pieces  of  eight  (Efcudo’s)  and  one  third  of  a 
piec^of  eight  •,  in  which  fum  fliall  be  comprehend- 
cd  all  manner  of  duties. 

III.  That  the  Aftientifts  fliall  advance  to  his 
Catholick  Majefty  two  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of 
eight,  which  fhall  not  be  reimburfed  before  the  end 
of  twenty  years ;  and  then  it  may  be  deduced,  by 
equal  portions,  in  the  ten  laft  remaining  years,  after 
the  rate  of  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  yearly, 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  duty  on  Negroes,  which 
they  are  to  pay  in  thofe  years. 

IV.  The  Aflientifts  fliall  pay  the  faid  duties  half- 
yearly, 

V.  It  is  declared,  that  the  Aflientifts  fliall  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  faid  duties  for  more  than  four 
thoufand  Negroes  yearly  ;  the  duties  payable  for 
the  remaining  eight  hundred  being  given  to  the 
Aflientifts,  in  confidcration  of  the  intereft  that  ought 
to  be  paid  them  for  the  money  to  be  advanced  as 
aforefaid. 

VI.  That  the  Aflientifts,  if  they  find  a  demand 
for  more  Negroes,  may  import  a  greater  number 
than  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  during  the  firft 
twenty-five  years  ;  for  which  fupernumerary  Ne¬ 
groes  they  fliall  pay  no  more  than  fixteen  pieces  of 
eight,  and  two  thirds  of  a  piece  of  eight  for  each 
Negroe. 

VII.  That  the  Aflientifts  may  employ  either 
Britifli  or  Spanifh  fliips  in  this  commerce,  provided 
that  neither  the  Commanders  or  Seamen  give  any 
offence  or  fcandalto  the  Roman  Catholick  religion, 
on  pain  of  being  punifh’d,  as  they  would  have  been 
in  Spain  for  the  like  mifdemeanors. 

'S’^III.  That  the  Aflientifts  may  import  and  vend 
the  faidNegroes  in  all  the  ports  of  the  North-fea,  and 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  their  choice,  provided  they 
do  not  import  or  land  any  Negroe,  except  in  ports 
where  there  are  royal  Officers  to  fearch  the  fliips 
and  their  cargoes,  and  certify  the  numbers  of  Ne¬ 
groes  imported.  And  it  is  farther  provided,  that 
the  Negroes  which  are  carried  to  the  windward 
coaft,  viz.  Sanda  Martha,  Cumana,  and  Mara- 
caybo,  fliall  not  be  fold  by  the  Aflientifts  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pieces  of  eight  each,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places  to  buy  them. 
But  as  to  the  other  ports  of  New  Spain,  its  iflands 
and  Terra-firma,  the  Aflientifts  are  at  liberty  to 
fell  their  Negroes  there  for  the  beft  prices  they 
can  get. 

IX.  That  the  Affientifts  fliall  be  at  liberty  to 
import  into  the  river  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
four  fliips,  twelve  hundred  of  the  faid  Negroes  an¬ 
nually,  and  to  fell  them  at  fuch  prices  there  as  they 
can  get ;  eight  hundred  of  which  fliall  be  difpofed 
of  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  remaining  four  hun¬ 
dred  ferve  in  the  provinces  higher  up  the  river, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  And  it  is  declared, 
that  her  Britifh  Majefty,  and  the  Aflientifts  in  her 
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name,  may  hold  fome  parcels  of  land,  to  be  aflign’d 
them  by  his  Catholick  Majefty,  in  the  river  Plata, 
from  the  commencement  of  this  Afliento,  fufficient 
to  plant,  cultivate  and  breed  cattle  upon,  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  perfons  belonging  to  the  Afliento 
and  their  Negroes  j  and  may  build  houfes  of  tim¬ 
ber  only,  but  fliall  not  throw  up  the  earth,  or  make 
the  flighteft  fortification  :  And  his  Catholick  Ma¬ 
jefty  fliall  appoint  an  Officer  to  refidc  there,  who 
fliall  have  the  command  of  all  things  relating  to 
fuch  lands ;  and  all  other  matters,  concerning  the 
Afliento,  fliall  be  determined  by  the  Governor  and 
royal  Officers  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  But  the  Aflientifts 
fliall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  duties  on  account 
of  the  faid  lands. 

X.  In  order  to  the  carrying  of  Black  flaves  into 
the  provinces  of  the  South-fea,  liberty  is  granted 
to  the  Aflientifts  to  freight,  either  at  Panama,  or 
any  other  port  of  the  South-fea,  fliips  of  about  four 
hundred  tons  each,  to  be  navigated  by  fuch  Officers 
and  Seamen  as  the  Aflientifts  fhall  appoint  ;  on 
board  of  which  they  may  ftiip  Negroes  to  all  the 
other  ports  of  Peru  (and  no  others  on  that  fide)  and 
to  bring  back  the  produce  of  their  fale  to  the  faid 
port  of  Panama,  as  well  in  the  fruits  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  in  money,  bars  of  filver,  or  ingots  of  gold, 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duties  for  fuch 
filver  or  gold,  it  being  ftamp’d,  and  appearing  to 
be  the  produce  of  their  Negroes.  And  the  faid 
Aflientifts  are  at  liberty  to  fend  from  Europe  to 
Porto  Bello,  and  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  by 
the  river  Chagre,  or  by  land-carriage,  cables,  fails, 
timber,  and  all  other  naval  ftores  and  provifions, 
neceflary  for  the  fitid  fliips  ;  provided  they  do  not 
fell  the  faid  ftores,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  on 
pain  of  confifeation,  and  farther  punifhments  to  be 
inflidled  both  on  the  buyers  and  fellers  *,  and  the 
Affientifts,  from  that  time,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  fending  fuch  ftores  to  the  South-fea  ; 
Nor  fliall  the  Affientifts,  at  the  end  of  the  faid  term, 
of  thirty  years,  be  allow’d  to  carry  the  faid  fliips 
to  Europe. 

XI.  The  Aflientifts  are  at  liberty  to  employ 
Englifli  or  Spaniards  for  the  management  of  this 
Afliento,  as  well  in  the  ports  of  America,  as  in  the 
inland  country ;  and  the  Englifli  fliall  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  the  fubjeds  of  Spain,  provided  there 
do  not  refide  in  any  one  port  more  than  four  or  fix 
Engliflimen,  of  whom  they  may  fend  fome  into 
the  countries  where  Negroes  are  allow’d  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  for  the  management  and  recovery  of  their 
effeds. 

XII.  By  this  article  two  Englifli  fliips  of  war, 
and  another  veflel,  are  permitted  to  carry  over  the 
Company’s  Fadors  to  America. 

XIII.  The  Aflientifts  are  allow’d,  by  this  article, 
to  nominate  Judges-Confervators  of  the  Afliento,  in 
all  the  ports  and  chief  places  of  America,  provided 
they  nominate  fome  of  his  Catholick  Majefty’s 
Minifters  ;  which  faid  Judges  are  to  have  cognizance 
of  all  caufes  relating  to  the  Afliento,  exclufive  of  all 
Audiences,  Tribunals,  Governors,  or  Viceroys,  who 
are  prohibited  to  intermeddle  therein  j  and  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  lie  from  the  Judges  of  the  Afliento,  but  to 
the  fupreme  Council  of  the  Indies  ;  and  the  Pre- 
fident.  Governor,  or  Dean  of  the  faid  Council,  is 
to  be  Protedor  of  this  Afliento. 

XIV.  No  embargo  fhall  be  laid  on  the  fliips  of 
the  Aflientifts  by  the  Viceroys,  or  other  Spanilh 
Governors  in  America,  for  afiy  caufe  or  pretence 
whatever  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  fliall  afford 
the  faid  Affientifts  all  the  favour,  affiftance  and  fuc- 
cour  they  or  their  Fadors  fliall  defire,  for  the  more 
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CHAP,  fpeedy  fitting  out,  lading  and  dilpatching  their  fliips  i 
affording  them  fuch  provifions  as  they  fhali  want 
for  their  voyages,  at  the  current  prices,  on  pain  of 
being  obliged,  at  their  own  colls,  to  make  good 
all  fuch  damages  as  the  Affientifts  fiiall  fuftain  by 
fuch  impediment  or  detention. 

XV.  Nor  fhali  any  embargo  be  laid  on  the  flock, 
goods  or  effcdls  of  the  Affientifts,  or  any  of  them 
feiz’d  or  detain’d  by  any  Viceroy,  Governor,  Judge, 
or  Officer,  on  any  caufe  or  motive  whatever,  on 
pain  of  their  being  punifh’d,  and  paying,  out  of 
their  own  eftates,  the  damages  and  lofles  the  Affiien- 
tifts  fhali  fuftain  ;  nor  are  the  houfes  or  warehoufes 
of  their  Fadtors  to  be  fearch’d,  unlefs  it  is  proved 
there  has  been  fome  fraudulent  importation  •,  and 
then  they  are  not  to  be  fearch’d  but  by  the  affif- 
tance  of  the  Judge-Confervator.  And  tho’  prohibit¬ 
ed  goods  may  be  feiz’d,  the  flock  and  effedls  of 
the  Affientifts  are  to  remain  free. 

XVI.  The  Affientifts  are  empower’d  to  employ 
fuch  Mariners,  Carriers,  and  Workmen,  in  lading 
and  unlading  their  fhips,  as  they  think  fit. 

XVII.  They  are  permitted  to  bring  their  goods 
from  America,  either  in  the  galeons  or  their  own 
fhips,  without  paying  any  duties ;  but  they  are  not 
allow’d  to  bring  over  Spanilh  pafiengers,  or  the  ef- 
fedls  of  the  Spaniards. 

XVIII.  During  this  Affiento,  neither  the  French 
Guinea  Company,  nor  any  other  perfons,  fhali  tranf- 
port  Negroes  to  Spanifh  America,  but  the  Affiien- 
tifts,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  fuch  Negroes  to  the 
Affientifts,  who  are  empower’d  to  fearch  fuch  fhip^ 
as  they  fufpedl  are  freighted  with  Negroes,  and  make 
prize  of  them,  if  any  contraband  Negroes  are  found 
On  board  j  provided  they  firft  obtain  leave  of  the 
Governor  of  the  port, 

XIX.  The  Affientifts  fhali  have  power  to  navF 
gate  and  import  Negroes  to  all  the  northern  ports 
of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  and  all  others  are  pro¬ 
hibited  to  import  them  ;  his  Catholick  Majefty  ob¬ 
liging  himfelf,  by  his  faith  and  royal  word,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Affientifts  in  the  entire  and  full  pofleffion 
thereof. 

XX.  And  if  the  Affientifts  fhali  be  molefted  or 
difturbed  by  fuits  of  law,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
his  Majefty  will  inhibit  all  other  Courts  to  proceed 
therein,  and  take  cognizance  of  fuch  caufes  folely 
himfelf. 

XXI.  When  the  fhips  of  the  Affientifts  arrive  at 
any  port  of  the  Indies  with  Negroes,  the  Captains 
thereof  fhali  certify,  that  there  is  not  any  contagious 
diftemper  amongft  them,  before  they  flrall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  land. 

XXII.  Their  fhips  fhali  be  vifited  and  fearched 
on  their  arrival ;  and  if  any  merchandize  be  found, 
befides  the  Negroes,  and  provifions  for  them,  it  fhali 
be  confifcated,  and  the  Officers  importing  it  fhali  be 
difabled  to  ferve  in  the  Affiento  ;  and  the  Captain 
or  Mafter  of  the  fhip,  that  fuffers  fuch  goods  to  be 
brought  on  board,  fhali  forfeit  the  value  of  them  •, 
and  if  he  appear  an  accomplice,  he  fhali  be  con¬ 
demn’d  to  pay  a  forfeiture,  be  feverely  punifh’d, 
and  difabled  to  hold  any  employment  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Affiiento ;  But  the  fhips,  on  board 
which  fuch  Negroes  fhali  be,  or  the  provifions 
brought  for  their  fubfiftence,  fhali  not  be  forfeited  •, 
and  the  perfons  who  have  the  charge  of  them  may 
go  on  with  their  traffick.  And  if  it  appears  the 
Captain  or  Mafter  was  not  an  accomplice,  he  fhali 
be  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  guilty  perfon,  but  be 
free  himfelf. 

XXIII.  The  provifions  put  on  fhore  for  the  fub¬ 
fiftence  of  the  Negroes  fhali  pay  no  duties. 
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XXIV.  The  Affientifts  are  obliged  to  pav  the  C  HA  ? 

duties  for  all  the  Negroes  landed,  tiio’  tliev  die  be-  , 

fore  they  are  fold  :  But  where  the  Faclor  defires  a 
Negroe  may  be  fet  on  fhore,  only  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  health,  and  not  for  fale,  they  fhali  not 

be  obliged  to  pay  the  duty  for  him,  unlefs  he  live 
more  than-  fifteen  days  on  fhore. 

XXV.  After  the  Affientifts,  or  their  Fadlors,  have 
fettled  the  duties,  and  fold  part  of  fheir'Negroes  in 
one  port,  they  may  carry  the  remainder  of  their 
Negroes  to  any  other  port,  together  with  their  mer¬ 
chandize  and  treafure  for  which  they  have  fold  the 
firft,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duties,  ex¬ 
cept  the  common  duties  for  the  fruits  and  merchan¬ 
dize  of  the  country,  which  thev  are  permitted  to 
receive  in  exchange  for  their  flaves,  where  money  is 
wanting  i  and  they  may  fell  fuch  fruits  and  effeifcs 
at  the  ports  they  goto,  paying  the  accuftom’d  du¬ 
ties  for  them.' 

XXVI.  Tlie  fnips  of  the  Affientifts  may  fail  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  ports  of  Great-Britain  or  Spain  ;  but 
an  account  fhali  be  given  to  his  Catholick  Majefty 
of  what  fhips  they  difpatch  yearly  for  the  Negroe- 
trade,  and  the  ports  for  which  they  are  defign’d  : 

After  which,  they  are  at  liberty  to  return,  either 
with  money,  bars  of  filver,  gold,  fruits,  or  the 
merchandize  of  the  country,  being. the  produce  cf 
the  fale  of  their  Negroes.  But  if  they  return  to 
the  ports  of  Spain,  the  Commander  of  ,the  fhip 
fhali  give  that  Court  an  authentick  regifter,  by 
which  it  may  appear  what  he  hath  oh  board  s  And 
if  the  fhip  return  to  Britain,  an  exad  account  fhali 
be  fent  to  Spain  of  their  lading,  that  iris  Catholick 
'  Majefty  may  be  fully  inform’d  thereof ;  provided 
that  the  Affientifts  fhali  not  bring  over  any  othel 
ftlver,  gold,  or  effeds,  but  what  fhali  be  the  pro¬ 
duce'  of  the  fale  of  'the  Negroes. 

XXVII.  By  this  article,  all  prizes  taken  in  time 
of  war  by  the  Affientifts,  on  the  coafts  of  Spanifli 
America,  are  to  be  carried  to  Carthagena,  or  Porto 
'  BellOj  and  the  goods  fold  by  the  King’s  Officers  at 
the  Fair  of  Porto  Bello  ;  three  fourths  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  whereof,  after  duties  paid,  to  be' enjoy’d  by  the 
Captors  (together  with  the  fhip,  tackle,  guns,  and 
furniture) ;  and  the  other  fourth  by  his  Catholick 
Majefty. 

XXVIII.  Their  Britifli  and  Catholick  Majefties 
are  each  of  them  to  httve  a  fourth  part  of  the  profits 
arifing  by  this  contrad.  And,  as  his  Catholick  Ma^ 
jefty  ought  to  advance  one  million  of  pieces  of  eight, 
or  a  quarter  of  the  fum  adjudged  neceffiary  to  carry 
on  this  trade,  it  is  agreed.  That  if  his  Catholick 
Majefty  fhali  not  think  fit  to  advance  the  faid  fum, 
the  Affientifts  fliall  do  it  out  of  their  own  money, 
on' condition  his  Majefty  fhali  difeharge  the  intereft 
(out  of  what  they  fhali  be  accountable  to  him  for) 
after  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  ’till 
they  are  reimburled  :  And  his  Catholick  Majefty 
is  to  name  two  Diredors  or  Fadors  to  refide  at 
London,  two  more  in  the  Indies,  and  one  at  Cadiz  ; 
who  may  be  concerned,  on  his  part,  in  all  the  di- 
redions,  purchafes,  and  accounts  of  this  Affi¬ 
ento. 

XXIX.  The  Affientifts  fliall  give  in  an  accouhf 
of  their  profits  and  gain,  upon  oath,  at  the  end  of 
the  firft  five  years  •,  and,  by  legal  inftruments,  cer¬ 
tify  the  charge  of  the  purchafe,  fubfiftence,  tranf- 
'^ortation,  and  fale  of  the  Negroes,  and  all  other' 
expences  on  their  account ;  and  alfo  certificates  of 
the  produce  of  the  fale  in  all  the  ports  and  parts  of 
Spanifh  America ;  Which  accounts  fliall  be  exa¬ 
mined  in  the  refpedive  Courts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Spain.  And  the  faid  Affientifts  fliall  pay  his  Ca- 
0,1  L  tholick 
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CHAP,  thollck  Majefty’s  (hare  of  the  faid  profits  regularly 
and  pundlually. 

XXX.  If  the  amount  of  the  gain  made  the  firft 
five  years  exceed  the  fum  the  Affientifts  are  to  ad¬ 
vance,  together  with  the  faid  intereft  of  eight  per 
cent,  they  may  reimburfe  themfelves  in  the  firft 
place,  and  then  pay  his  Catholick  Majefty  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  profits  of  his  ftiare  :  And  this  they 
fhall  do  every  five  years  during  the  term. 

XXXI.  The  Affientifts,  after  five  years,  alfo 
may  reimburfe  themfelves  the  quarter  part  and  the 
intereft,  if  they  appear  then  to  be  gainers, 

XXXII.  The  Affientifts  fliall  be  allow’d  three 
years,  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  thirty 
years,  to  adjuft  their  accompts,  and  gather  in  their 
effedts  in  the  Spanifii  Weft-Indies. 

XXXIII.  The  debtors  to  the  Affientifts  fliall  be 
compelled  to  pay  their  debts,  and  the  faid  debts  be 
confider’d  on  the  fame  foot  as  thofe  due  to  his  Ca¬ 
tholick  Majefty. 

XXXIV.  The  Affientifts  fliall  be  allow’d  from 
time  to  time,  to  bring  from  Europe,  or  the  Britifli 
plantations  in  America,  to  the  ports  of  Spanifli  A- 
merica,  where  there  fliall  be  royal  Officers,  cloathing, 
medicines,  provifions,  and  naval  ftores,  for  the  ufe 
,  only  of  the  Affientifts,  their  Negroes,  Fadfors,  Ser¬ 
vants,  Mariners,  and  Ships,  in  veflels  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  ;  giving  a  particular  account 
of  their  cargoes,  and  the  difpofal  thereof,  to  the 
.  Council  of  the  Indies. 

XXXV.  For  preferving  the  health  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  the  Fadtors  of  the  Affiento  are  allowed  to 
hire  parcels  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
Fadlories,  and  to  cultivate  and  plant  the  fame,  for 
raifing  frelh  provifions  ;  provided  fuch  cultivation 
be  perform’d  by  the  inhabitants,  or  by  the  Negroes. 

XXXVI.  The  Affientifts  are  allow’d  to  load  a 
Ihip  of  three  hundred  tons,  at  the  Canary  iflands, 
with  fuch  fruits  as  are  ufually  taken  on  board  there 
for  America,  once  only  during  the  faid  term. 

XXXVII.  This  has  nothing  material  in  it  that 
is  not  contain’d  in  the  former  articles. 

XXXVIII.  A  Junta  of  three  Spanifli  Minifters, 
the  Fifcal,  and  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  fliall  take  cognizance  of  all  caufes  relating  to 
the  Affiento. 

XXXIX.  The  conceffions  in  former  Affiento’s 
to  Portugal  or  France,  not  contrary  to  the  contents 
of  this,  fliall  be  conftrued  in  favour  of  the  prefent, 
as  if  literally  inferred. 

XL.  In  cafe  of  a  war  between  Britain  and  Spain, 
the  Affiento  fliall  be  fulpended  :  However,  the  Affi¬ 
entifts  fliall  be  allow’d  a  year  and  half  to  remove 
their  effedts. 

XLI,  All  laws  in  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies,  pro- 
liibiting  traffick  with  foreigners,  &c.  to  be  fuf- 
pended,  in  favour  of  the  Affientifts,  for  thirty 
years, 

XLII.  His  Catholick  Majefty  grants  to  the  Affi¬ 
entifts  all  favours,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  that 
were  ever  granted  to  former  Affientifts,  not  con¬ 
trary  to  thefe  articles. 

An  annual  His  Catholick  Majefty  alfo,  on  condition  that 
Affientifts  fliall  not  carry  on  any  unlawful  or 
Affientiils.  clandeftine  trade,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  grants 
them  the  privilege  of  fending  out  a  fliip  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  tons  annually,  to  trade  p  the  Indies,  provided 
they  give  his  Majefty  a  fourth  part  of  the  gain,  and 
five  per  cent,  out  of  the  gain  of  the  other  three 
parts :  And  it  is  farther  provided,  that  the  Affien¬ 
tifts  fliall  not  fell  their  merchandize,  but  at  the  Fair 
of  Porto  Bello  only,  when  the  galeons  arrive  there ; 


and  then  the  merchandize  or  cargo  of  the  faid  fliip  ^ 
fliall  be  free  from  all  duties  in  the  Indies. 

The  late  Queen  Anne  afterwards  transferred  to  Qu.  Anne 
the  South-fea  Company  the  benefit  of  the  Afiiento  transfers 
contradt,  and  granted  them  her  fourth  fliare  of  the 
profits  arifing  by  that  commerce ;  and  yet  I  don’t,i;omh-fea 
perceive  that  company  have  reaped  any  advantage  company, 
from  it ;  for  Sir  John  Eyles,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  “nd  her 
company,  in  the  year  1731,  giving  them  an  ac- 
count  of  this  branch  of  their  trade  between  the  yeat;, 

1721  and  that  time,  fays,  Tho’  the  report  of  their 
having  loft  two  millions  by  this  trade  was  not  true 
yet  fuch  were  the  misfortunes  they  had  undergone 
in  the  courfe  of  that  commerce,  their  effedts  in  the  Nothing 
Indies  having  been  twice  feiz’d  on  thofe  mifunder- 
ftandings  with  Spain  in  the  years  1718  and  1727,  gp^. 
they  had  gain’d  little  by  it,  tho’  they  were  not  out  nifh  Ame- 
of  pocket ;  That,  upon  the  treaties  of  accommo-  rica. 
dation,  reftitutions  had  been  order’d,  and  in  a  good 
meafure  complied  with  j  yet  were  thofe  interrup¬ 
tions  of  their  commerce  attended  with  great  Ioffes, 
the  expences  of  their  fadlories  having  been  as  great 
under  thofe  long  fufpenfions  of  trade,  as  ,  while  it 
was  carried  on. 

Then  he  mentions  the  frauds  of  the  Captain  of 
their  annual  fhip  the  Prince  William,  who  took  in 
an  hundred  and  fifty  ton  of  goods  at  St.  Chriftopher’s, 
outward-bound,  in  breach  of  the  Affiento  contract  ; 
which  had  very  much  embarrafs’d  their  affairs  with 
Spain  :  And,  indeed,  fuch  have  been  the  mifunder-  The  Afli- 
ftandings  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  ever  &c- 
fince  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  the  Spaniards  griefs 
yielded  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  this  Crown,  and  ftrifg. 
let  us  into  the  traffick  of  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies, 
that  we  have  been  great  fufferers  in  our  commerce 
in  general  with  that  nation  of  late,  and  feem  in  a 
manner  to  have  loft  the  affedipns  of  that  people. 

The  Spaniards  were  under  a  neceffity  of  clapping 
up  a  peace  in  the  year  1713,  and  compelled  to  yield 
to  fuch  terms  as  we  thought  fit  to  impofe  on  them 
at  that  time  :  But  it  is  evident,  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  totally  to  relinquifli  thofe  important  fortrefles, 
or  acquiefee  long  in  our  trading  with  their  Ameri¬ 
can  plantations,  by  the  repeated  attempts  they  have 
made  to  drive  us  from  both  ;  nor  will  they  ever  be 
hearty  friends  with  this  nation,  probably,  as  long  as 
we  infill  on  the  performance  of  thofe  articles. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  Affiento,  confider’d  in 
itfelf,  would  be  very  advantageous  -to  Britain  :  We 
fend  little,  befides  our  own  manufadlures,  to  Gui¬ 
nea,  to  purchafe  thofe  Negroes  which  we  exchange 
with  the  Spaniards  for  gold  and  filver ;  The  annual 
fliip  alfo  goes  to  Porto  Bello  laden  chiefly  with  Bri¬ 
tifli  merchandize,  for  which  flie  receives  the  treafures 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  return.  Butftill,  if  the 
French  and  other  nations  run  away  ivith  the  other 
branches  of  the  Spanifli  trade,  and  we  muft  ever 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  with  that  nation, 
whofe  friendfliip  is  of  fuch  importance  to  us  (while 
we  infill  on  thofe  advantages  we  ftipulated  for  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  it  were  better  we  had  never 
infifted  on  them  ;  better  we  had  never  poflefs’d  Gi¬ 
braltar,  or  traded  with  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies,  if 
this  ftiould  provoke  that  people  to  throw  themfelves 
into  the  arms  of  the  French,  and  enter  into  a  con¬ 
federacy  againft  us  :  For  this  may  not  only  embar- 
rafs  our  affairs  in  Europe,  but  contribute  more  to 
the  ruin  of  our  plantation  trade  in  America,  than 
any  thing  that  has  hitherto  happen’d.  No  doubt, 
it  is  the  intereft  of  Spain,  as  well  as  Britain,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  French  being  too  powerful  in  America  \ 
but  if  the  Spaniards  fliould,  through  pique  and  re- 
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fentment,  connive  at  the  encroachments  of  France 
in  Florida,  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies,  both 
we  and  they,  may,  too  late,  repent  there  were  any 
mifunderftandings  between  us  and  that  we  did  nor, 
in  time,  confider  our  common  interefts,  and  op- 
pofe  their  eftablifhing  themfelves  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  our  fettlements. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  the  Mexican  car¬ 
riages  and  way  of  travelling.  It  feems,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  fo  mountainous,  that  in  their  inland  traffick 
they  life  fcarce  any  waggons  or  wheel- carriages  ; 
but  all  merchandize  is  carried  on  Mules  or  Pack- 
horfes  from  one  province  to  another  ;  and,  before 
the  Spaniards  tranfported  Mules  and  Horfes  thither, 
all  burdens  were  carried  to  the  moft  diftant  places 
on  the  backs  of  Tamenes,  or  Porters.  Their 
Princes  and  Great  men  were  carried  alfo  on  men’s 
fhoulders,  lying  or  fitting  on  a  kind  of  couch,  with 
a  canopy  over  it,  not  much  unlike  the  Palankins, 
in  which  people  are  carried  in  the  Eaft-Indies  at 
this  day.  There  were  no  beafts  fit  for  draught  or 
burdens  in  the  country.  Indeed  coaches  are  in  ufe 
at  Mexico,  and  in  fome  other  great  towns,  at  pre- 
fent  j  but  it  is  impradticable  travelling  long  jour¬ 
neys  over  their  mountains  in  coaches ;  and  therefore 
they  generally  ride  on  Mules  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
country,  and  on  Horfes  in  the  plains. 

They  have  fome  few  inns  upon  their  roads,  but 
ufually  miferable  houfes,  and  deftitute  of  tolerable 
provifions,  if  we  may  credit  Gemelli  Careri  ; 
and  they  are  fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other  in  fome 
places,  that  travellers  are  glad  to  take  up  their 
lodging  under  trees  and  poor  huts,  where  they 
fuffer  pretty  much  from  the  fnows  and  exceffive 
cold  on  the  mountains,  as  they  do  from  the  fultry 
heat  and  duft  in  their  valleys,  unlefs  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  when  moft  of  the  plain  country  is  covered 
with  water,  and  every  little  brook  a  torrent ;  But 
travelling  in  that  feafon  is  almoft  impraflicable  in 
the  provinces  of  Mexico. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  hijlory  and  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 

Before  I  treat  of  the  government  of  modern 
Mexico,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the 
hiftory  and  government  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  ; 
and  of  thefe  particulars.  Father  Acosta,  who  re- 
fided  a  confiderable  time  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  and  wrote  the  Natural  and  Moral  hiftory  of 
that  country,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  hath  given 
us  the  beft  account.  Indeed  all  the  reft  of  the  hi- 
ftories  I  have  met  with,  relating  to  the  original 
and  antiquities  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  feem  to  be 
chiefly  copies  and  tranfcripts  from  that  author  •, 
and  particularly  that  of  Gemelli  Careri’s, 
who  acknowledges  himfelf  obliged  to  him  for  this 
part  of  his  hiftory  :  And  Antonio  de  Here  r  a 
feems  to  have  ufed  great  freedom  with  him,  finding 
Acosta’s  account  fupported  by  the  concurrent  re¬ 
lations  of  the  beft  writers  of  thofe  times. 

Acosta  relates,  that,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Mexicans,  that  country  was  firft  inhabited  by 
a  wild  and  barbarous  people,  who  went  perfedlly 
naked,  lived  on  the  game  they  took  in  hunting,  and 
on  fruits  and  roots  j  never  planting  or  manuring  the 
ground  :  That  they  dwelt  in  caves  of  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  or  under  trees  i  building  no  houfes,  nor 
aflTociating  together  in  communities,  having  fcarce 
any  religion  or  government  amongft  them  :  And 
afllires  us,  there  were  fome  fuch  people  that  inhabit¬ 
ed  the  mountains  of  Mexico  in  his  time,  being  call¬ 


ed  Chichemeca’s  and  Otomies,  from  their  favage  C  H  A  f*.  • 
way  of  life. 

The  next  people  that  poflefs’d  this  country  were  The  fe- 
the  Navatlacas,  who  give  no  other  account  of  their  cond  na- 
original,  but  that  tliey  came  out  of  feven  caves. 

Thefe  were  feven  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  that 
anciently  dwelt  between  the  30th  and  40th  degrees  confifting 
of  northern  latitude  ;  but,  about  the  year  820,  be-  of  feven 
gan  to  remove  to  the  fouthward,  and  poflefs  them- 
felves  of  that  country,  now  denominated  Mexico, 
or  New  Spain  ;  which  they  did  very  gradually  ; 
for  they  did  not  move  all  together,  only  one  tribe  at 
a  time  ;  and  that  fo  leifurely,  planting  colonies  by 
the  way,  that  it  was  the  year  900,  according  to 
our ’computation,  that  the  firft  tribe,  called  the 
Suchimilcans  (or  Gardiners  of  Flowers)  fix’d  them-  i.  The 
lelves  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico, 
founding  a  city  there,  and  calling  it  after  their  own 
name. 

The  fecond  tribe  were  the  Chalci,  who  quitted  2.  Of  the 
their  firft  feats  a  great  while  after  the  Suchimilcans,  Chalci, 
and,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico, 
fix’d  themfelves  next  to  them,  and  built  a  city, 
calling  the  name  of  it  Chalcas. 

The  third  tribe,  call’d  the  Tapeneca’s,  or  Peo-  3*  Tha 
pie  of  the  Bridge,  came  next  to  the  Lake  of  Mex-  Tapane* 
ico,  and  inhabited  the  weft-fide,  building  a  city 
there,  and  calling  the  name  of  it  Acapazulco,  or 
Ants-Nefts,  from  their  multiplying  fo  fall.  And 
the  fourth  tribe,  called  Culhua,  or  the  People  of  4.  The 
the  Bending  Mountains,  from  w'hence  they  came,  Culhua’s. 
planted  the  eaft-fide  of  the  lake,  and  built  the  city 
of  Tefcuco. 

The  fifth  tribe  were  the  Tlatelvica’s,  who,  find-  5.  Tlatel- 
ing  all  the  lands  poflefs’d  about  the  lake,  continued  vica’s. 
their  march  over  the  mountains,  and  poflefs’d  them¬ 
felves  of  the  valley  of  Quernavaca,  or  Eagle  Valley ; 
where  they  built  a  city,  and  gave  it  the  fame  name. 

And  the  fixth  tribe,  called  the  Tlafcalteca’s,  went  6.  Tkf- 
ftill  farther,  and  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  Tlafcala,  or  calteca’s. 
the  Country  of  Bread-Corn,  fo  denominated  from 
its  fruitfulnefs  :  And  here,  it  is  pretended  they  met 
with  a  race  of  giants,  who  for  fome  time  defended 
their  country  againft  the  new-comers ;  but  were, 
at  length,  driven  to  the  mountains  and  inaccelTible 
parts  of  the  country,  as  the  reft  of  the  Chichemeca’s 
and  Otomies  had  been  by  the  other  tribes. 

Three  hundred  and  two  years  after  the  peregri-  7.  The 
nation  of  the  firft  tribe,  according  to  Acosta,  the 
feventh  tribe,  call’d  Mexicans,  from  their  leader  Mexi, 
fet  forward  towards  the  fouth,  to  find  new  feats  j 
being  told,  as  ’tis  faid,  by  their  god  iUitjllputfll 
(or  his  Priefts)  that  they  ftiould  obtain  the  dominion 
of  all  the  tribes  that  went  before  them,  and  poflfefs 
a  country  abounding  in  gold,  filver,  and  precious 
ftones,  feathers  and  rich  mantles.  To  which  pro¬ 
phecy  they  gave  fuch  credit,  that  they  began  their 
march,  carrying  the  image  of  their  god  with  them 
in  a  cheft,  or  ark,  on  the  fhoulders  of  four  of  their 
chief  Priefts  ;  to  whom,  fays  Acosta,  their  god 
revealed  what  way  they  fhould  take,  and  what  ac¬ 
cidents  they  fhould  meet  with.  By  thefe  Priefts  alfo 
he  gave  them  laws,  inftrudted  them  how  they 
fliould  offer  facrifices  to  him,  and  in  the  other  rites 
of  religious  wmrlhip  :  Nor  did  they  ever  remove 
their  camp,  but  by  the  command  of  their  god  ;  the 
Priefts  diredled  when  they  fliould  decamp,  and  how 
long  they  fliould  remain  in  any  place.  And  the 
firft  thing  they  did,  wherever  th^  came,  was  to 
ered  a  tabernacle  in  the  niidft  of  their  camp,  for 
the  ark  to  reft  in  upon  an  altar  :  And  they  conti¬ 
nued  their  wandrings  for  many  years  before  they 
came  to  the  promis’d  land.  Thus  did  the  Prince  of 
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darknefs,  fays  Acosta,  in  all  things,  make  thefe 
people  imitate  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  their  march 
from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

This  tribe  of  Mexicans,  like  the  former,  made 
feveral  long  halts,  remaining  a  great  while  in  many 
places,  building  towns,  and  cultivating  the  ground, 
and,  when  they  removed,  left  colonies  of  their 
people  behind  them,  ’till  they  came  to  Mechoacan, 
or  the  Land  of  Fifli,  where  they  would  have  fet  up 
their  reft  ;  but  their  god  appeared  angry  with  them, 
and  killed  many  of  the  Mexicans  in  one  night, 
for  prefuming  to  ftay  here ;  Whereupon  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  lake  of  Mexico-,  and,  the  lands 
about  it  being  poflefs’d  by  the  former  tribes,  they, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  treaty,  obtained 
leave  to  fettle  on  fome  iflands  in  the  lake,  agreeing 
to  pay  a  certain  tribute  for  w^hat  they  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  poflefs.  Soon  after,  the  Mexican  Priefts  in¬ 
form’d  their  people,  that  their  god  Clltjliputfll 
had  appeared  to  them  in  a  dream,  and  commanded 
the  Mexicans  to  fix  themfelves  in  that  part  of  the 
lake  where  they  fhould  find  an  Eagle  perching  on  a 
Fig-tree  that  was  rooted  in  a  rock  ;  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  went  in  fearch  of,  and  found  a  Fig-tree 
growing  out  of  a  rock,  and  on  it  a  moft  beautiful 
Eagle,  looking  at  the  fun,  with  her  wings  difplay’d, 
and  holding  a  little  bird  in  her  talons  :  Upon  the 
fight  of  which,  they  all  fell  down,  and  worlhipped 
the  Eagle ;  and  afterwards  built  a  city  on  the  very 
fpot,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tenochtit- 
lan,  or  the  Fig-tree  on  a  Rock  ;  and  the  arms  of 
the  city  (which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
Mexico,  from  their  firft  leader)  were  an  Eagle, 
with  her  wings  difplay’d,  looking  on  the  fun,  hold¬ 
ing  a  Snake  in  her  talons,  and  Handing  with  one 
fbot  on  the  branch  of  an  Indian  Fig-tree ;  to  which 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth  added  a  Caftle  Or, 
on  a  Field  Azure,  to  exprefs  the  lake,  with  a 
bridge  over  it,  and  two  others  on  the  fides,  on 
which  are  two  Lions  Rampant. 

The  Mexicans,  having  firft  ereiled  a  tabernacle 
in  the  midft  of  the  rock,  or  ifland,  for  their  god 
(Ililf  jUputfll,  then,  by  the  Priefts  diredlion,  laid 
out  the  four  quarters,  or  wards,  of  their  town, 
which  now  go  by  the  names  of  St.  John,  St.  Mary 
Rotunda,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Sebaftian  ;  every  ward 
having  its  tutelar  deity,  or  guardian,  aflign’d  to  it; 
as  had  alfo  every  one  of  the  fubdivifions  of  the  feve¬ 
ral  wards. 

The  Mexican  Chiefs  afterwards  falling  into  par¬ 
ties  and  fadlions,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  in- 
fulted  and  opprefled  by  the  other  tribes,  to  prevent 
the  ruin  that  threaten’d  them,  refolved  to  eleft  a 
King,  that  might  have  the  government  of  their 
State,  and  fend  them  out  to  war ;  and,  not  being 
able  to  agree  upon  any  one  of  their  own  tribe,  they 
made  choice  ofAcAMAPixxLi,  the  grandfon  of 
the  King  of  Culuacan,  under  whole  adminiftration 
they  foon  began  to  make  a  confiderable  figure ; 
which  drew  upon  them  the  envy  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes  ;  and  the  King  of  Azcapuzalco,  ’tis 
faid,  did  not  only  exaft  an  increafe  of  tribute,  but 
required  fome  things  of  them  that  were  looked  up¬ 
on  as  impradlicable,  with  no  other  view  than  to  fall 
out  with  the  Mexicans,  and  expel  them  the  coun¬ 
try  :  One  of  which  demands,  the  ftory  fays,  was, 
that  they  fhould  fupply  him  with  a  quantity  of  corn 
that  fhould  grow  in  the  water  of  the  I.ake  ;  which 
they  performed  by  the  advice  of  their  god,  or  his 
Priefts,  who  direfted  them  to  make  floats  of  canes 
and  rufhes,  and  to  lay  earth  upon  them,  which, 
being  fow’d  with  grain,  yielded  confiderable  crops, 
and  enabled  them  to  pay  their  tribute  :  But,  what- 
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ever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  relation,  certain  k’C HAP. 

is,  the  Mexicans  had  floating-iflands,  or  gardens, 
on  the  water,  with  fruits  and  flowers  upon  them, 
which  they  row’d  to  what  part  of  the  Lake  they 
pleafed ;  A  curiofity,  that  I  don’t  remember  to 
have  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
deferves  as  much  to  be  admired  as  the  hanging- 
gardens  of  Babylon.  But  to  proceed  :  The  King 
of  Azcapuzalco  continued  to  impofe  feveral  other 
hard  and  whimfical  kinds  of  tribute  on  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  who  remained  in  a  manner  vaflals  to  that 
Prince  fifty  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  Acamapixtli,  the  firft 
King  of  the  Mexicans,  died,  having  reigned  forty 
years,  and  very  much  improved  the  city,  by  build¬ 
ings,  canals,  aquaduds,  and  bridges :  He  left  feve-* 
ral  children,  but  appointed  none  of  them  to  fucceed 
him  ;  telling  his  fubjeds,  that  as  they  had  freely 
eleded  him  their  Sovereign,  fo  he  now  left  them  at 
liberty  to  chufe  whom  they  pleafed  to  fucceed  him. 

And  this  generous  confidence  in  his  fubjeds  had 
the  effed  he  probably  forefaw  it  would  ;  for  they 
had  no  fooner  perform’d  the  funeral  obfequies  of 
Acamapixtli,  but  they  made  choice  of  one  of 
his  fons  for  their  King,  whdfe  name  was  Vitzi  lo-  Second 
viTLi,  or  the  Rich  Feather  ;  whom  they  crown’d  King, 
and  anointed  with  a  divine  ointment,  as  they  called 

it,  being  the  fame  with  which  they  ufed  to  anoint 
the  images  of  their  gods.  This  Prince,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Council,  married  the  daughter  of 
Azcapuzalco,  who  thereupon  remitted  all  their 
tribute,  but  a  couple  of  ducks  and  fo‘me  fifb, 
which  he  took  as  a  teftimony  of  their  fubjedion^  and 
that  their  country  was  a  province  of  his  kingdom. 

ViTziLoviTLi  aiki  his  Queen  dying,  the 
Mexicans  chofe  his  fon  Chim  alpopoca  their  Third 
King,  out  of  regard  to  his  grandfather  Aze a*- King, 
p  u  z  A  L  c  o,  though  the  young  Prince  was  but  ten  Chimal- 
years  of  age  :  But  the  grandfather  dying  foon  after, 
the  Tapenecans,  his  fubjeds,  treacheroufly  mur¬ 
der’d  the  minor  King  of  Mexico,  which  occafion’d 
a  war  between  the  two  nations;  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  whereof  the  Mexicans  chofe  I  z  c  o  a  l  t  their  Fourth 
fourth  King,  a  Prince  of  great  courage  and  expe-  King,  | 
rience,  being  the  fon  of  Acamapixtli,  their  foftlzcoalt.' 
monarch,  by  his  concubine. 

This  Prince  declared  war  againft  the  King  ofHefub- 
Azcapuzalco,  and,  having  made  his  nephew feve- 
Tlacaellec  his  General,  perfedly  fubdued  his”.l°^*^* 
enemies,  and  divided  their  country  among  his  Mex- 
leans :  After  which,  he  made  a  conqueft  of  Tacu- 
ba,  Cuyoacan,  the  Suchimilca’s,  and  all  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Lake  ;  and  became 
the  moft  potent  monarch  that  had  been  known  in 
that  part  of  the  world ;  but  died  after  a  prolperous 
reign  of  twelve  years. 

Hitherto  the  Mexicans  in  general  had  all  of  them 
a  voice  in  the  eledion  of  their  Kings ;  but  T  l  a- 
CAE  L  lec  the  General,  who  had  now  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Mexican  State,  fhewing  them  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  thefe  popular  eledions,  perfuaded 
them  to  transfer  their  right  of  eleding  a  Sovereign 
to  fix  eledors,  viz.  to  the  Kings  of  Tezcuco  and 
Tacuba,  and  four  Princes  of  the  royal  blood ;  which 
the  people  confented  to,  and  were  never  after  fuf- 
fered  to  intermeddle  in  eledions, 

Thefe  eledors  (probably)  by  the  diredion  of  the  Fifth 
General,  chofe  his  nephew  Montezuma  their  King, 
fifth  monarch,  who  firft  inftituted  the  cuftom  of  the  Moncezo- 
eleded  King’s  facrificing  fome  of  his  enemies  taken 
in  war  by  himfelf  at  his  coronation;  and,  to  fet  his 
fucceflbrs  an  example,  he  invaded  the  Chalci,  made 
feveral  prifoners,  and  facrificed  them  on  the  day  of 

his 
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CHAP,  his  inauguration.  He  alfo  drew  blood  from  his  ears 
and  legs  before  the  facrcd  fire  in  the  temple  ;  which 
was  another  ceremony  he  required  future  Kings  to 
imitate  him  in  at  their  coronations.  The  fame  day 
the  leveral  provinces  brought  him  their  tribute  in 
kind,  confining  of  gold,  filver,  rich  feathers  painted, 
cotton,  cloalhs,  cacao,  afid  other  fruits  ;  grain, 
venifon,  and  whatever  the  kingdom  afforded ; 
Whereupon  he  made  a  grand  entertainment  for  thole 
who  came  to  attend  the  Solemnity. 

Heafterwardscontinued  thewaragaihfi:  theChalci, 
who  having  taken  the  brother  ot  Montezuma 
prifoner,  would  have  made  him  their  King  5  but  he 
refufed  the  .  honour  they  intended  him,  and  killed 
himfelf  rather  than  engage  againft  his  brother. 
Whereupon  Montezuma  encreafed  his  forces, 
and  made  an  entire  conquell:  of  the  territories  of  the 
Chalci ;  and  his  General  Tlac  aellec  loon  after 
fubdued  all  the  nations  bordering  on  the  North  and 
South -feas,  except  the  Tlafcalans,  which  tribe,  lays 
Acosta,  they  fuffer’d  to  retain  their  independency, 
that  they  might  have  an  enemy  to  .exercife  their 
youth  in  the  difcipline  of  war,  and  to  furnilh  them 
with  prilbners  to  facrifice  to  their  gods.  Monte¬ 
zuma  alfo  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Officers  of  his  houffiold,  and  built 
that  celebrated  temple  in  Mexico  that  was  dedicated 
to  their  god  (Uftjlfputfll,  and  died  after  he  had 
reigned  twenty-eight  years. 

The  electors,  aflembling  on  this  demile,  would 
have  let  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  their  General 
Tlac  aellec,  who  had  contributed  exceedingly 
to  the  enlargement  of  their  territories,  and  fettling 
the  Civil  Government;  and,  when  he  refufed  to  ac¬ 
cept  it>  they  chofe  the  perfon  he  was  pleafed  to  re- 
Srxth  commend  to  them;  namely,  Ticocic,  one  of 

King  ^  the  fons  of  the  deceafed  King  ;  but  he,  proving  an 

Ticocic.  unfortunate  Prince,  was  poilbn’d  by  his  fubjcdls,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  reigned  four  years:  Whereupon  the 
eledlors;  by  the  advice  of  the  lame  General,  chofe 
Seventh  Axayaca,  another  of  the  fons  of  Mont ezum A , 
King  for  their  Sovereign  ;  and  the  General  Tlac  a  el- 
Axayaca.  l£q  dying  Ibon  after  his  election,  Axayaca 
gratefully  conflituted  his  eldeft  fon  General  of  the 
Mexican  armies  ;  and,  having  folemnized  the  ex¬ 
equies  of  Tlac  aellec  with  great  fplendor, 
march’d  with  his  army,  to  the  Ibuthward  of  Mexico, 
two  hundred  leagues,  fubduing  the  provinces  of  Te- 
coantipique  and  Guatulco  ;  from  whence  he  brought 
feveral  captives,  whom  he  facrificed  at  his  coronati¬ 
on.  Acosta  relates,  that  he  afterwards  inva¬ 
ded  the  country  of  Tlatelulco;  and  that  his 
enemies,  in  order  to  ferprize  him,  metamorphos’d 
themfelves  into  frogs,  and  other  animals ;  which 
Acosta  feems  to  have  been  fb  weak  as  to  be¬ 
lieve;  And,  indeed,  it  mull  be  admitted,  that 
Acosta  had  a  pretty  deal  of  credulity  and  luper- 
ftition  in  his  conftitution ;  but,  making  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  thefe  foibles,  he  is  efteem’d  a  good  author. 
To  return  to  our  hiftory  :  Axayaca  died  after  he 
had  reigned  eleven  years ;  and  the  ele<flors  thought 
lingAut  chufe  Autzol,  one  of  their  number,  his 
zol.^  fucceflbr ;  who  added  Guatimala,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  large  provinces,  to  his  dominions :  He  allb  re¬ 
built  and  beautified  the  city  of  Mexico ;  but,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  bring  a  river  of  frelh  water  into  the  town, 
drowned  great  part  of  it :  However,  he  found  means 
to  draw  off  the  water  again,  and  repair  the  damage. 
And  here  Acost  a  entertains  us  with  another  whim- 
fical  piece  of  Mexican  tradition.  He  fays,  when  the 
King  was  about  to  turn  the  river  into  Mexico,  being 
told  by  a  certain  Magician  that  he  would  drown  the 
country  by  it,  he  order’d  the  man  to  be  apprehended, 
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defigning  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  that  the  Magi- C  H  A  P- 
cian  preferved  himfelf  fome  time,  by  turning  him- 
felf  into  the  form  of  an  Eagle,  then  into  a  Tyger, 
and  afterwards  into  a  Serpent :  However,  that  he 
furrender’d  himfelf  to  the  King  at  length,  ,and  was 
executed.  Autzol,  having  reigned  eleven  years, 
died;  and  Montezuma  the  fecond  was ,  elefted  Ninth 
King,  being  the  fame  Prince  that  fat  upon  the  King.^  ,, 
throne  when  the  Spaniards  firlt  invaded  Mexico. 

This  Prince  was  eledled  by  the  unanimous  fuffra- 
ges  of  the  electors,  and  the  approbation  of  all  his  fub- 
je6ls ;  for  he  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  the  bell  qua¬ 
lified  for  that  high  dignity,  of  any  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  ;  wife,  valiant,  generous,  affable,  and  en¬ 
dow’d  with  every  other  royal  virtue.  He  refufed  the 
crown  when  it  was  offer’d  him,  and  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  forced  to  accept  it:  But  he  no  Iboner  afeended 
the  Throne,  than  he  gave  his  fubjedls  good  reafon 
to  believe  his  humility  and  condefeenfion  were  coun¬ 
terfeited,  only  to  render  himfelf  Ijopular  ;  for  he 
commanded  that  no  Commoner  ffiould  be  admitted 
into  his  Court,  or  hold  any  place  or  office  under  him  : 

He  would  be  ferved  only  by  his  vaffal  Princes,  and 
Nobility ;  and  made  it  death,  ’tis  faid,  for  any  Ple¬ 
beian  to  look  upon  him.  However,  they  admit,  he 
caufed  juftice  to  be  duly  adminifter’d  throughout  his 
empire,  and  feverely  puniffi’d  his  Officers  and  Ma- 
giflrates  that  were  guilty  of  corruption  or  oppreffion  : 

That  he  was  alfo  a  great  General ;  ever  returned 
vidorious  from  the  wars,  fnd’  added  feveral  provin¬ 
ces  to  his  dominions. 

It  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  anno  The  Sp^. 
when  the  Spaniards  firlt  appeared  upon  his  niardsaf-. 
coafts.  In  the  following  year,  1518,  Cortez  *S‘7* 
arrived,  and  fb  amazed  the  Mexicans  with  his  flrip; 
ping,  artillery,  and  horfes,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Acosta,  they  would  have  fubmitted  to  any  terms 
the  Spaniards  would  haveimpofed,  without  ftriking 
a  ftroke,  or  offering  at  a  defence,  if  that  would 
have  fitisfied  the  Spaniffi  General.  The  Mexicans, 
at  firlt,  looked  upon  thefe  foreigners  as  Gods,  or 
good -Angels,  lent  for  their  proteffion.  Acosta 
obferves  the  fame.  But  they,  by  their  outrages  and 
devaftations,  fbon  gave  the  Indians  occafion  to  alter 
their  opinion,  and  dread  them  as  a  kind  of  evil 
Genii  fcnt  to  dellfoy  them.  But,  having  already 
given  a  full  account  of  the  negociations  and  tranfifli- 
ons  between  Montezuma  and  the  Spaniards,  I 
ffiall  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  repetition  of  them  ; 
only  obferve,  that  Montezuma  the  fecond  is 
looked  upon  as  the  laft  of  the  Mexican  Emperors ; 
for  tho*  there  were  two  elefted  afterwards^  one  was 
fet  up  in  the  life-time  of  Montezuma,  which 
made  his  election  void ;  and  the  other  was  taken 
prifoner  by  CorTez,  before  he  was  well  fettled  on 
the  throne,  and  at  length  put  to  death  by  that  Ge¬ 
neral,  under  pretence  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  Spaniards :  Nor  do  authors  agree 
in  the  names  of  either.  , 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place;  to.  enquire  into  the  The 
learning  and  qualifications  of  the  Mexicans,  that  we  learning  _ 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  this  hiftory  :  And,  for  ought  appears  to  Mexicans, 
me,  they  had  neither  letters  or  charaffefs,  as  the 
Chinefe  have,  to  cxprels  their  meaning  by  ;  ftatuary 
and  painting  were  the  only  wayS  they  had  to  record 
what  was  pall :  An  image  or  pidlure,'  with  a  crown 
on  its  head;  fignified  a  King ;  and  an  images  habi¬ 
ted  like  a  Prielt,  a  Prieft  1  But  they  had  rib  wotd  or 
charadter  that  would  ejtprefs  either,  as  the  Chinefe 
have.  There  were  fome  few  things  Indeed  that  re- 
prefented  others,  arid  may  be  filled  hieroglyphicks ; 
as  the  painted  wheel,  that  diftinguiffi’d  their  age  ; 
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CHAP,  and  leffer  circles,  their  years ; 
to  fpeak  oi  their  kalendar. 

This  they  regulated  and  adjufted  by  the  motion  of 
iendaE  ^'the  fun  making  his  altitude  and  declination  the  mea- 
fure  of  times  and  feafons.  Their  year  confifted  of 
three  hundred  fixty-five  days,  and  was  divided  into 
eighteen  months,  to  each  of  which  was  affign’d 
twenty  days,  which  made  three  hundred  and  fixty  ; 
but  then  there  were  five  more,  a  kind  of  intercalary 
days,  which  they  added  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to 
make  it  anfwer  the  courfe  of  the  fun  •,  during  which 
live  days,  ’tis  faid,  they  gave  themfelves  up  entirely 
to  pleafure,  or  at  lead  a  relaxation  from  bufinefs  ; 
tradefmen  Ihut  up  their  fhops,  no  caufes  were  heard 
in  their  courts  of  juftice,  and  even  their  facrifices  and 
the  fervice  of  the  temple  were  difufed  at  thefe  times. 
At  the  end  of  the  live  days,  the  new  year  began, 
which  happen’d  on  the  26th  of  our  moath  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  Their  weeks  confifted  of  thirteen  days 
each,  diftinguifhid  in  their  kalendar  by  different  fi¬ 
gures  •,  and  their  age  confifted  of  two  and  fifty  years, 
or  four  weeks  of  years  •,  for  the  defcribing  whereof 
they  made  a  large  circle,  which  they  divided  into 
two  and  fifty  degrees,  allowing  a  year  for  every  de¬ 
gree  ;  In  the  center  of  the  circle,  the  fun  was  paint¬ 
ed,  from  whole  rays  proceeded  four  lines  of  different 
colours,  which  equally  divided  the  circumference, 
leaving  thirteen  degrees  to  each  femidiameter  *,  and 
thefe  divifions  ferved  as  figns  of  their  Zodiack,  upon 
which  their  ages  had  their  revolutions,  and  the  fun 
his  afpedfs,  profperous  or  adverfe,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  line.  In  a  larger  circle,  incloling  the 
other,  they  mark’d,  with  the  figures  of  animals, 
plants,  weapons,  or  other  inftruments,  the  moft 
remarkable  occurrences  that  happen’d  •,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  feem’d  confcious,  could  not  be  perfedlly 
underftood  by  pofterity  *,  and  therefore  fchools  were 
inftituted,  wherein  the  youth  were  taught  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  great  adlions  of  their  ancient  heroes,  and 
to  repeat  the  moft  ’  memorable  tranfadlions  of  the 
preceding  ages  •,  on  which  they  relied  much  more 
than  on  their  hieroglyphicks.  So  that  their  hiftory, 
at  laft,  muft  be  refolved  into  oral  tradition  •,  and 
how  much  this  may  have  been  alter’d  or  corrupted, 
by  defign  or  negligence,  we  may  guefs,  by  what  has 
happen’d  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  my  part, 
I  never  yet  niet  with  that  nation  whofe  traditions 
could  be  relied  on;  even  the  Egyptians,  Grecians, 
and  Romans,  and  of  later  days  the  Chinefe  and 
Eaft-lndians,  we  find  have  mixed  fo  many  impro¬ 
bable  relations  with  their  ftory,  that  we  know  not 
what  to  make  of  their  ancient  hiftory  -,  much  lefs 
can  we  depend  upon  the  Mexican,  where  they  had 
neither  the  ufe  of  letters  or  charadlers  to  tranfmit 
the  adtions  of  their  anceftors  to  pofterity. 

At  the  end  of  every  age,  the  Mexicans  were 
taught  to  expeft  the  end  of  the  world,  and  prepared 
pefted  at  themfelves  to  take  leave  of  it ;  On  the  laft  night 
the  con-  they  extinguifti’d  their  fires,  neglected  their  food, 
clufion  abandon’d  themfelves  to  forrow;  not  daring  to 

every  age.  natural  reft,  but  remained  with  their  eyes 

fixed  towards  the  eaft,  till  they  faw  the  dawn  of  the 
fucceeding  day  appear  ;  and  then  prepared  to  wel¬ 
come  the  Sun,  and  falute  him,  both  with  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufick,  on  his  firft  appearance  :  They 
alfo  congratulated  each  other  that  a  new  age  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  they  flrould  no  more  be  in  danger  of  the 
like  calamity  for  two  and  fifty  years  ;  for  which 
bleffing  they  crowded  to  their  temples,  to  give 
thanks,  and  facrifice  to  their  gods,  and  to  receive 
trom  their  Priefts  new  fires  from  the  altar ;  conclu¬ 
ding  the  day  with  fongs  and  dances,  and  other  ex- 
prellions  of  their  joy. 


The  end 
of  the 
world 


I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into  the  ^ 
government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  which,  it  ap- 
pears,  was  at  firft  popular  or  republican  but  falling  Govem- 
fiequently  into  faftions,  which  had  near  endanger’d  ment  of 
the  ruin  of  their  ftate,  they  elefted  Acamapixtli 
their  firft  King,  foon  after  their  arrival  on  the  Mex-  ^.^^3  ‘ 

ican  lake  ;  and  all  his  fucceffors  were  eledted  after¬ 
wards,  as  has  been  related  already  ;  at  firft  by  the 
whole  community;  but,  on  the  death  of  Izcoalt, 
the  Kings  of  Tacuba  and  Tezcuco,  and  four  Princes 
of  the  royal  blood,  affumed'the  priviledge  of  eledl- 
ing  their  King  or  Emperor  *,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Nobility,  as  well  as  the  People,  were  ever  after 
excluded  from  having  any  fhare  in  the  eledlion. 

The  King  eledl,  after  the  reign  of  Montezuma 
the  firft,  was  obliged  to  invade  fome  neighbour-  coronati- 
ing  nation,  if  the  Mexicans  were  not  at  that  time  on. 
engaged  in  war,  and  to  bring  home  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  captives,  to  be  facrificed  at  his  coronation  : 

And,  on  his  return  in  triumph,  was  met  by  the  No¬ 
bility,  Minifters  of  State,  and  chief  Priefts,  and  con¬ 
duced  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war  ;  where, 
after  the  facrifice  was  ended,  he  was  cloathed  by  the 
EleCors  in  the  imperial  robes  ;  a  golden  fword, 
edg’d  with  flints,  was  put  into  his  right  hand,  and 
into  his  left  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  by  which  he  feems  to 
have  been  invefted  both  with  the  civil  and  military 
powers:  After  which,  the  King  of  Tezcuco  fet  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  as  firft  eleCor  of  the  empire  : 

Then  one  of  the  minifters  made  a  fpeech  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Mexicans,  congratulating  him  upon 
his  acceftion,  and  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  thofe  who  were  raifed  to  fovereign 
power  ;  and,  above  all,  with  what  attention  and  dili¬ 
gence  he  ought  to  apply  himfelf,  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care  :  Then  the 
High  Prieft  anointed  him  with  a  thick  balm  or  oil,  as 
black  as  ink;  blefled  the  King,  and  four  times  fprin- 
kled  him  with  a  confecrated  water,  putting  a  mantle 
over  his  fhoulders,  painted  with  fkulls  and  human 
bones,  to  put  him  in  mind,  fays  my  author,  that 
Princes  were  fubjeC  to  mortality.  They  alfo  ufed 
fome  daigs  at  the  coronation,  to  preferve  him  from 
difeafes  and  enchantments.  After  which,  he  offer’d  in- 
cenfe  to  the  god  (Eftjll'putflf,  and  took  an  oath  to 
maintain  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  his  anceftors. 

He  alfo  took  an  oath,  ’tis  faid,  that,  during  his  reign, 
the  fun  ftiould  give  his  light,  and  the  rains  fall  in 
their  proper  feafons  ;  and  that  there  fhould  be  no 
inundations,  famine,  or  peftilential  difeafes  :  Not 
that  the  people  of  Mexico  thought  thefe  things  in  the 
power  of  their  Sovereign;  but  they  put  him  in  mdnd 
that  his  conduC  fhould  be  fuch  as  not  to  draw  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  them  ;  being  fenfible, 
that  the  publick  fometimes  fuller’d  for  the  faults  of 
their  Governors. 

Flaving  feen  the  prince  crown’d,  it  may  be  pro-  The 
per  to  fay  fomething  of  his  Court,  efpecially  in  the 
time  of  Montezuma  the  fecond,  who  lived  in 
the  greateft  fplendor  of  any  of  their  monarchs.  He  Kings, 
had,  as  De  Solis  relates,  two  forts  of  guards  ;  one 
of  foldiers,  with  which  the  courts  of  the  palace  were 
in  a  manner  crowded  ;  and  the  other  of  Noblemen, 
introduced  in  this  Prince’s  time,  confifting  of  two 
hundred,  who  daily  attended  in  their  turns,  not 
only  as  a  guard,  but  to  add  to  the  fplendor  of  the 
Court. 

He  had  alfo  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  women  in 
his  palace,  being  the  moft  beautiful  young  ladies  the 
Governors  of  the  feveral  provinces  could  pick  out, 
to  adorn  the  royal  palace  ;  Thefe  were  taken  from 
.  their  relations  either  with  or  without  their  confent, 
as  a  tribute  due  to  their  Prince  ;  and  among  them 
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CHAP,  there  were  two,  the  daughters  of  fome  of  the  vaf- 
fal  Kings,  whom  he  treated  with  great  regard  *,  and 
thefe  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  call  his  wives,  and  give 
them  the  title  of  Queens,  probably  becaufe  there 
was  fome  fort  of  contradl  or  ceremony  ufed  before 
he  took  them  to  his  bed. 

Their  wo-  There  was  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  women  in  the 

men.  palace  ;  for  the  King  frequently  gav^  them  to  his 
Courtiers  and  Favourites  in  marriage,  and  fupplied 
their  places  with  others,  which  were  daily  fent  up  by 
his  officers:  And,  while  they  remained  in  the  palace, 
it  feems,  they  were  as  ftridtly  watch’d  and  guarded, 
as  in  a  Mahometan  Seraglio,  by  the  good  old  Prudes 
and  Gouvernantes,  who  had  the  care  of  the  royal 
Concubines. 

This  Prince  appeared  but  feldom  in  publick  ;  and 
when  he  admitted  any  of  his  vaffals  to  petition  him, 
they  were  not  fuffer’d  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Fie 
eat  alone,  but  in  great  ftate,  having  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  diflies  at  his  table,  v/hich  were  diftributed  a- 
mong  the  Nobility  in  waiting  when  he  had  done 
with  tlrem  :  Befide  which,  rabies  were  kept  for  all 
others  who  relided  in  the  palace,  or  whofe  bulinefs 
or  employments  brought  them  thither. 

The  King  fat  at  table  on  a  little  ftool,  and  the 
room  was  divided  in  the  middle  to  keep  off  the 
crowd  :  Three  or  four  of  the  eldeft  Courtiers 
waited  within  the  rail,  and  near  it  flood  an  Officer 
to  receive  the  diffies,  which  were  brought  in  by 
young  ladies  richly  drefs’d.  The  diffies,  which  were 
of  fine  earthen  ware,  and  the  table-linnen,  were  e- 
very  day  diflributed  among  the  fervants,  being  never 
ufed  twice.  He  drank  out  of  golden  cups  frequent¬ 
ly,  a  privilege  never  allow’d  to  his  fubjecfls  •,  tho’  he 
fometimes  drank  out  of  the  fliell  of  a  Cacao-nut,  or 
other  natural  ffiells. 

There  were  generally  attending  at  his  table  three 
or  four  buffoons,  who  did  not  only  divert  him  with 
their  impertinence,  but  frequently  acquainted  him 
with  things  that  others  durfl  not  name  *,  which,  ’tis 
faid,  was  his  principal  reafon  for  entertaining  them. 

Having  repofed  himfelf  a  little  after  dinner,  he 
was  entertain’d  with  fuch  vocal  and  inflrumental 
mufick  as  his  country  afforded  ;  their  inflruments 
confifling  chiefly  of  horns,  hollow  canes,  or  fea- 
«  ffiells,  and  wooden  drums  ;  and  might  entertain 
thofe  that  never  heard  better,  but  does  not  feem  to 
be  much  admired  by  the  Spaniards. 

Courts  of  ^5  to  their  Courts  of  Juflice,  there  was  one  fu- 
jullice.  pteme  tribunal  in  Mexico,  confifling  of  twelve 
Judges,  who  determined  all  appeals  from  the  refpec- 
tive  provinces  ;  and  both  the  town  and  country  had 
their  proper  Judges  and  Officers,  who  heard  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  determined  caufes  in  a  fummary  way. 
There  could  be  no  bills  and  anfwers,  no  written 
declarations  or  pleadings,  where  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  as  writing  :  But  the  Judges  were  ufually  go¬ 
vern’d  by  the  decifions  of  their  predeceffors  and  an¬ 
cient  cuftom,  unlefs  the  royal  authority  interpofed. 

The  crimes  of  treafon,  murder,  fodomy,  and  a- 
dultery,  werepuniffi’d  with  death  ;  and  fome  authors 
add,  that  robbery  and  theft  were  puniffi’d  in  the 
like  manner  j  but  others  relate,  that  the  firfl  theft 
was  only  puniffi’d  with  lofs  of  liberty  :  However, 
all  agree,  that  corruption  in  the  Judges  and  Ma- 
giflrates  was  puniffi’d  capitally  •,  and  that  bribery  in 
an  Officer  or  Minifler  was  never  pardon’d  •,  into 
which  this  Prince  examined  more  narrowly  than 
any  other  offence  whatever. 

Military  There  was  alfo  a  Council  of  war  eflabliffi’d  at 

power.  Mexico,  which  regulated  all  things  relating  to  the 
militia  ;  for  the  foldiery  were  more  favoured  than 
any  fet  of  men  in  the  empire,  and  more  raifed  their 


fortunes,  and  acquired  pofls  and  titles  of  honour  inC  H  A  P* 
this  profeffion  than  any  other.  In  every  great  town  . 
the  military  men  were  diflinguiffi’d  from  the  reft  of  ^ 

the  inhabitants,  by  feveral  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  ;  and  their  armies  were  eafily  raifed,  every  Ca¬ 
cique  and  Governor  of  a  town  or  province  being 
obliged  to  bring  a  certain  number  of  men  into  the 
field  upon  a  fummons.  And  it  is  faid,  by  De  Sol  i5, 
and  feveral  other  Spanifh  hiftorians,  that  MoNTt:- 
zu  M  A  had  thirty  vaffal  Princes  in  his  dominions 
that  could  each  of  them  bring  an  hundred  thoufand 
men  into  the  field.  Thefe  Princes  commanded  their 
refpeftive  troops  in  perfon,  but  received  their  orders 
from  the  Generaliffimo,  which  was  ufually  the  Em¬ 
peror  himfelf  in  any  war  of  confequence ;  thefe 
Princes  efteeming  it  very  impolitick  to  truft  large 
armies  to  the  conduft  of  any  fubjeefl.  ' 

There  were  feveral  military  honours  inflituted.  Honours.' 
for  diftinguiffiing  and  rewarding  thofe  who  had  be¬ 
haved  well  in  the  army  ;  fome  were  created  Knights 
of  the  Eagle,  fome  of  the  Tyger,  and  others  of  the 
Lion,  who  bore  the  device  of  their  refpedlive  orders 
on  their  habits.  There  was  ftill  a  fuperior  order  of 
Knighthood,  to  which  none  but  Princes,  and  thofe 
of  the  blood  royal,  were  admitted  ^  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  himfelf  was  of :  Thefe  had  their  hair  tied  back 
with  a  red  ftring,  and  a  number  of  taffels  hung 
down  their  ffioulders,  according  to  the  exploits  they 
I^d  perform’d,  a  new  one  being  added  every  time 
they  performed  any  fignal  adlion. 

There  was  ftill  another  Court,  or  Council,  which 
had  the  management  of  the  royal  revenues  vffiich 
arofe  from  the  produce  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines, 
and  from  the  tributes  or  taxes  paid  in  kind  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  their  manufadlures  ;  which  werefaid 
to  be  greatly  increafed  in  the  reign  of  Mon'Tezu  m  a 
the  fecond,  wlio  compelled  his  fubjedts,  whether 
tradefmen  or  husbandmen,  to'  yield  him  one  third 
part  of  their  profits ;  and  the  pooreft  people  were  o- 
bliged  to  work  in  the  publick  buildingfe,  without  any 
other  wages  than  their  food,  when  required.  As  to 
the  Nobility,  indeed,  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay 
taxes ;  but  they  were,  by  their  tenures,  required  tO 
ferveinthearmy,  wdthacertain  number  of  their  vaffals, 
orgivetheir  attendance  at  court.,  uponevery  fummons. 

The  laft  Council  I  ffiall  mention,  is  the  Council 
of  ftate,  to  which  all  others  were  fubjedt.  This 
was  compofed  of  the  fix  Eledlors  of  the  empire,  and 
ufually  held  in  the  preft  nee  of  the  Emperor  ;  four 
of  the  members  always  refiding  in  the  royal  palace, 
without  confulting  whom  the  Emperor  fcarce  ever 
determined  any  thing  of  confequence  ;  They  were 
the  laft  ref  ut  in  all  cafes,  and  without  their  advice 
were  no  laws  made  or  alter’d. 

CHAP.  Xlil. 

Of  the  modern  government  of  Mexico^  and  of  the  forces 
and  revenues  of  that  viceroyalty. 

MEXICO,  like  the  Spanifh  provinces  in  Govem- 
the  old  world,  is  govern’d  by  a  Viceroy, 
and  each  of  the  larger  divifions  of  that  viceroyalty 
has  its  Court  of  audience,  to  which  all  the  leffer  . 
provinces  and  diftridls  are  fubjedl.  The  Viceroy,  or 
Governor,  is  Prefident  of  each  Court  of  audience  •, 
and  the  Alcaid-Majors,'  Fifcals,  and  Counfellors  of 
State,  are  Members  of  it.  Thefe  take  cognizance 
of  all  caufes,  criminal  or  civil,  within  a  certain  cir¬ 
cuit  round  the  city  where  the  refpedlive  Courts  are 
held,  in  the  firft  inftance  ;  and,  by  w^ay  of  appeal, 
of  all  caufes  which  are  removed  from  the  Courts  ol 
inferior  Judges,  within  their  feveral  jurifdiddons, 
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CHAP,  particularly  from  theCourts  of  the  refpedlive  Alcaids, 
Rigidors  and  Corrigidors  of  the  refpeftive  towns  and 
diftrifts.  Thofe  cities  which  have  not  a  Corrigidor 
for  their  chief  Magiftrate,  have  a  Rigidor,  or  Al- 
caid-Major,  who  has  a  certain  number  ot  Rigi¬ 
dors,  or  Aldermen,  for  his  Afieffors,  who  deter¬ 
mine  all  caufes  within  their  feveral  diftridts.  Thofe 
towns  which  are  not  cities,  have  their  Alcaids  only, 
from  whofe  fentence  the  people  may  appeal  to  the 
Cour  ts  eftablifliM  in  the  cities,  and  from  them  to 
the  Court  of  audience. 

In  the  Viceroy  is  veiled  the  fupreme  military 
power,  and  he  has  the  nomination  to  many  civil  and 
military  employments ;  but  moll  of  the  principal 
polls  are  filled  up  by  the  King,  or  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  ii>  Old  Spain  •,  to  whom  alfo  there  lies  an 
appeal  from  the  Courts  of  audience  in  Mexico : 
And  the  Spaniards  make  it  an  inviolable  rule  never 
to  prefer  any  Mexican,  tho’  born  of  Spanilh  pa¬ 
rents,  to  any  confiderable  poll  in  the  Indies.  Thefe 
mull  be  all  natives  of  Old  Spain  ;  and  the  term  of 
the  Viceroy’s  adminillration  is  ufually  limited  to 
five  years ;  but  fometimes  he  amafles  wealth  enough 
in  that  time  to  purchafe  a  continuance  in  his  office 
for  another  five  years.  And  the  mifery  of  it  is,  that 
fuch  Governors  are  fent  over  ufually  as  are  necelfi- 
tous  or  covetous ;  and,  having  given  great  fums  to 
purchafe  their  places,  are  forced  to  opprefs  all  under 
them,  to  make  up  what  has  been  extorted  from 
them  by  the  Minillers  in  Europe  :  They  tlierefore 
ufually  fell  all  the  polls  they  have  to  difpofe  of,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  qualification  or  merit  of  the  per- 
fon  preferred  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  train  of  bribery, 
corruption,  and  oppreffion,  that  runs  through  the 
whole  adminillration  ;  And,  as  the  Spaniards  op¬ 
prefs  each  other,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
poor  Indians,  that  lie  at  their  mercy,  efcape  better. 

In  the  towns  that. are  purely  Indian,  the  Spaniards 
tonllitute  the  fame  fort  of  Magillrates,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  is  adminiller’d  in  the  fame  manner  by  In¬ 
dians,  as  it  is  in  the  Spanilh  towns  by  Spanilh  Ma- 
giftrates :  But  there  are  Ibme  tribes  of  Indians 
that  are  rather  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards  than 
fubjedl  to  them.  However,  moll  of  the  Indians  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  King  of  Spain  for  their  Sovereign  ; 
and  their  Chiefs  accept  a  Half  with  a  filver  head, 
which  is  in  a  manner  a  Spanilh  commifiion  to  go¬ 
vern  their  own  people.  Thefe  the  Spaniards  are  cau¬ 
tious  of  difobliging,  and  fulfer  them  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  laws  and  culloms ;  only  fending 
Milfionaries  amongll  them,  to  endeavour,  by  fair 
means,  to  make  them  conform  to  their  religion  and 
government :  For,  if  the  Spaniards  attempt  to  com¬ 
pel  or  force  them  to  fubmit,  Dampier  relates, 
whole  towns  of  them  will  fly  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  ;  and,  if  they  are  accidentally  difeover’d, 
they  will  remove  again,  which  is  not  very  difficult 
for  them  to  do,  having  fcarce  any  houfhold-lluff  but 
their  hammocks  and  calabalhes  ;  and  they  foon 
build  them  new  huts  when  they  come  into  another 
part  of  the  country,  and  raife  a  plantation  fulficient 
for  their  fubfillence.  The  Indians  who  have  no  de- 
pendance  on  the  Spaniards,  have  fome  Chief  they 
obey  as  their  Prince,  who  adls  the  part  of  a  Gene¬ 
ral  when  they  take  the  field,  and  that  of  a  Judge 
in  time  of  peace  ;  and,  in  his  determinations,  is 
govern’d  by  ancient  cullom  :  But,  it  feems,  he  en¬ 
ters  upon  no  bufinefs  of  confequcnce,  without  con- 
fultihg  the  heads  of  their  tribes  or  families. 

I’he  forces  The  regular  forces  the  Spaniards  have  in  the 

«f  Mexico,  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  are  very  inconfiderable  :  In 
the  Metropolis  there  are  fcarce  five  hundred  fol- 
diers ;  and  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  port  of  the  greatell 
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confequcnce  On  the  North-fea,  they  have  not  half  C  H  A  p. 
that  number ;  and  their  fortifications  are  as  con- 
temptible  as  their  garrifons.  There  is  fcarce  a  town, 
of  any  name,  near  the  coall  of  the  North-fea, 
but  has  been  taken  and  plunder’d  by  the  Buccaneers 
more  than  once,  tho’  thefe  Rovers  feldom  confifl 
of  more  than  a  thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred  men  : 

Thefe  fmall^Jodies  have  in  a.  manner  defied  all  the 
militia  of  the  country  ;  tho’  they  have  frequently 
remained  long  enough  on  the  coafts  for  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  aflemble  their  whole  pofle,  yet  have  they 
generally  carried  off  their  booty  in  fpite  of  them. 

The  fame  Buccaneers  have  fought  their  royal  fleets 
on  the  South-fea,  taken  fome  of  their  floutell  fhips, 
and  feldom  been  unfuccefsful  in  their  encounters 
.with  the  Spaniards,  by  fea  or  land.  And  if  the 
Buccaneers  and  Privateers  have  appeared  fo  much 
fuperior  to  all  the  forces  the  Spaniards  have  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  what  might  not  an  Englilh  or 
French  fquadron  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  of  war, 
and  five  or  fix  thoufand  land-forces,  effed  in  the 
Spanilh  Wefl-Indies  ^  We  fee  the  Scots  fix’d  them- 
felves  at  Darien  with  much  lefs  force ;  and,  had 
not  the  Englifli  themfelves  oppofed  and  difeouraged 
that  expedition,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Spaniards  to  have  removed  them.  And,  The  inte- 
indeed,  it  is  not  the  want  of  power,  but  the  want  of 
of  inclination,  that  has  prevented  the  Englifli  fix- 
ing  themfelves  in  the  richeft  parts  of  the  Spanifh  to  unite  a- 
Wefl-Indies.  Our  Governors  feem  to  have  been  gaimt  the 
of  opinion,  that  we  fliould  lofe  more  by  difpoireffing  flench  ia 
the  Spaniards  of  thdr  acquifitions  in  the  new  world, 
than  we  fliould  get  by  the  conqueft,  if  we  fucceed- 
ed.  And,  I  mufl  confefs,  I  am  entirely  of  that 
mind  ;  for  tho’  we  might  come  in  for  a  fliarc  of 
their  gold  and  filver,  yet,  if  we  lofl  our  traffick  by 
it,  we  fliould  be  no  gainers  in  the  end.  I  look 
upon  it  to  be  the  interefl  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  to  live  in  perpetual  amity  and  good  under- 
flanding,  and  to  unite  their  whole  powers  to  oppofe 
the  encroaching  French,  particularly  in  Florida,  to 
which  France  hath  already  given  the  name  of 
Louifiania  for  if  the  French  fucceed  there,  as 
they  will  be  very  uneafy  neighbours  to  the  Britifli 
plantations,  they  will  be  much  more  terrible  to  the 
Spaniard  on  the  fide  of  Mexico,  which  lies  contigu-  ••• 
ous  to  it  i  fmee  the  gold  and  filver  mines  in  Mexico 
may  be  fuppofed  to  draw  them  fooner  that  way  than 
to  the  Britifli  plantations,  where  there  is  nothing 
that  can  come  in  competition  with  thofe  treafures  : 

Nay,  the  Spaniards  can  never  fecure  their  mines  in 
Mexico  from  the  French,  but  by  introducing  the 
Englifli  into  the  wellern  part  of  Florida,  before  the 
FVench  are  too  well  eftablifli’d  there.  The  Englifli 
would  be  their  bell  barrier  for  their  Mexican  domi¬ 
nions  :  They  find  the  French  have  already  driven 
them  from  their  forts  af  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Miflifippi,  and  fome  of  their  fettlements  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  Mexico  ;  and  they  may  affure 
themfelves  they  will  advance  to  the  mines,  if  they 
are  not  difappointed  by  the  Englifli.  It  is  therefore 
undoubtedly  the  interefl  of  Spain  to  cultivate  a  good 
underflanding  with  Great  Britain. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  our  interefl  to  have  the  Spaniards 
for  our  friends  :  If  we  do  not  drive  them  into  the 
arms  of  France,  we  may  have  the  cloathing  of  the 
greatefl' part  of  the  Spanifh  Wefl-Indies  •,  and  we 
lliall  not  only  lofe  that  mofl  valuable  branch  of  our 
trade  by  quarrelling  with  them,  but,  fluould  the 
Spaniard  be  provoked  to  join  with  the  French  in 
Florida,  they  would  greatly  diflrefs  our  colonies  that 
border  on  that  country,  and  put  a  flop  to  our  ex¬ 
tending  our  plantations  to  the  weft  ward.  And  tho’ 

this 
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CHAP,  this  would  be  a  great  ftep  to  their  own  deftruftion, 
XIII.  can’t  be  aflured  they  will  never  take  fuch  mea- 
fures  i  for  we  find  pique  and  refentment  go  a  great 
way,  and  that  Courts,  as  well  as  private  men,  are 
fometimes  governed  more  by  paffion  than  reafon. 
And  if  both  our  foreign  traffick  and  plantations 
mufl:  evidently  fuffer  by  our  quarrelling  with  Spain, 
it  is  not  the  pofleflion  of  a  mine  or  two  that  would 
be  an  equivalent  for  them.  Befides,  if  ever  we 
fliould  attempt  to  make  ourfelves  mailers  of  any 
part  of  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies,  we  fhall  infallibly 
be  oppofed  by  the  French,  and  perhaps  by  the  Dutch, 
and  other  European  nations.  We  have  already 
fuffered  in  our  trade  by  quarrelling  with  Spain  :  A 
great  part  of  the  woollen  and  other  manufaftures 
and  merchandize,  they  formerly  took  from  us,  are 
now  furnifh’d  them  by  the  French  and  Dutch  ;  and 
where  trade  has  found  a  new  channel,  it  is  difficult 
to  reduce  it  to  the  old  one.  I  hope,  therefore,  both 
Britain  and  Spain  will  confider  their  mutual  interefts 
better  for  the  future.  We  are  not  poflefs’d  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  indeed ;  but  great  part  of  the 
treafure  the  Spaniards  dig  there  flows  into  this  king¬ 
dom,  as  has  been  obferved  by  others,  in  return  for 
our  manufadlures  :  They  have  the  labour,  but  we 
already  lhare  the  profit  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spain  will  not  fail  to  be  protedled  by  us  a- 
gainft  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  if  they  ufe 
us  well  and  I  don’t  know  any  other  Power  that 
can  proteft  their  American  dominions  againft  that 
potent  and  enterprizing  people. 

TTie  reve-  The  revenues  the  King  of  Spain  receives  from 
nues  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  are  very  confiderable, 
Mexico,  principally  from  three  branches,  viz.  i’. 

The  King’s  fifth  or  tenth  of  the  treafure  dug  out 
of  their  mines  j  2.  From  the  duties  of  excife  and 
cuftom  •,  and,  3.  From  the  rents  and  fer vices  by 
which  they  hold  their  eftates,  and  the  produce  of 
their  husbandry  and  manufadlures. 

Arifing  Gemelli  Careri  informs  Ijs,  that  the  King 
from  the  has  but  a  tenth  of  the  filver  in  Mexico,  though  he 
has  a  fifth  of  the  filver  of  Peru,  becaufe  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  at  a  very  great  charge  in  purchafing  quick- 
filver  to  refine  their  filver  •,  whereas  the  Peruvians 
have  mines  of  quickfilver  in  their  country.  Gold, 
however,  pays  a  fifth  to  the  King,  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  fame  gentleman  relates,  that  wdien 
he  was  at  Mexico,  in  the  year  1698,  the  King’s 
part  for  that  year  came  to  fix  hundred  thoufand 
marks,  every  mark  eight  ounces  of  filver  fwhich 
mull  make  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
of  our  money)  i  and  that  the  Aflayer  affured  him, 
the  King’s  fhare  came  to  eight  hundred  thoufand 
marks,  or  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter¬ 
ling,  in  the  year  1691:  And  the  King’s  part  of  the 
plate  of  Peru  comes  to  four  times  as  much  at  leaft. 
F.xcifc  The  cuftoms  and  excife  alfo  muft  raife  a  great 
i  and  cuf-  ^^^1  of  money ;  for  the  fame  Ge  M  e  l  l  i  informs  us, 
toms.  King’s  duties  paid  by  the  Manila  fhip,  in 

which  he  came  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  amounted  to 
fourfeore  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  •,  and  thofe  ftiips 
which  arrive  from  Peru  and  Europe  annually,  alfo 
are  vaftly  rich,  and  pay  very  high  duties  to  the 
Crown.  The  fame  writer  relates,  that  the  excife  on 
a  fpirituous  liquor,  drawn  from  the  plant  Maghey 
only,  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  per  annum  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Rents  and  The  third  branch  of  the  revenue,  viz.  the  rents 
;  fervices.  and  fervices  due  to  the  Crown,  muft  be  equal,  if 
.  not  fuperior,  to  either  of  the  former  branches  •,  for 
Gage  obferves,  that  the  pooreft  married  Indian 
pays  four,  fix,  and,  in  fome  places,  eight  ryals 
^four  {hillings)  per  ann.  to  the  Crowri ahd  others 
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in  proportion  to  their  eftates.  There  are  lands  alfo  CHAP* 
held  immediately  of  the  Crown,  that  pay  very 
great  rents.  Others  are  held  of  the  Encomendero’s, 
that  refemble  our  Lords  of  Manors,  or  rather  the 
ancient  Barons  *,  to  whom  their  tenants  pay  a  large 
portion  of  the  produce  of  their  grounds  and  manu¬ 
factures  in  kind ;  And  thefe  Lords  hold  of  the 
Crown  by  certain  tenures  or  rents ;  for  all  lands 
there,  as  with  us,  hold  mediately  or  immediately 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  owners  of  them  contribute 
to  the  fupport  of  the  government,  either  by  their 
perfonal  fervice,  or  the  rents  they  pay  in  lieu  of  luch 
fervice. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans^  ancient  and  modern, 

TH  E  people  that  inhabited  this  country  im-  Religion 
mediately  before  the  Mexicans,  according  to  of  nieChi- 
tradition,  were  the  Chichimeca’s,  who  are  repre- 
fented  by  the  Mexicans,  that  dilpolTefs’d  them  of 
their  country,  as  a  very  brutifh  generation,  with¬ 
out  religion,  without  government,  without  cloath- 
ing,  ignorant  of  husbandry,  building,  and  every 
other  art  and  fcience. 

But,  notwithftanding  they  are  faid  to  be  without  They  _ 
religion,  the  Spanilh  hiftorians,  moft  of  them,  a- 
gree,  that  this  favage  people  w'orfhipped  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  facrificed  fowls  and  other  animals 
to  them.  And  Gemelli  Careri  relates,  that 
when  he  was  at  Mexico,  in  the  year  1698,  being 
carried  to  the  village  of  Teotiguacan,  which  figni- 
fies  a  place  of  gods,  about  a  days  journey  from 
that  city,  to  fee  fome  Indian  antiquities  ;  he  found 
two  pyramids  of  earth,  with  fteps  from  the  bottom  Pyramids' 
to  the  top,  like  thofe  of  Egypt  *,  the  one  being  the  ?re£ted  10 
■pyramid  of  the  moon,  and  the  other  of  the  fun : 

That  two  fides  of  the  pyramid  of  the  moon  were 
two  hundred  Spanifti  yards  in  length  each,  and  the 
other  two  hundred  and  fifty  Spanifli  yards  in  length 
(a  Spanilh  yard  being  near  a  fourth  lefs  than  an 
Englilh  yard).  He  had  no  inftrument  to  take  the 
height,  but  hh  guefs’d  it  to  be  fifty  Englifli  yards : 

That  there  once  Hood  on  the  top  of  this  pyramid 
a  vaft  idol  of  the  moon  (of  human  form,  as  I  un-  Image  of 
derftand  him)  made  of  a  hard  coarfe  ftone,  which  moon, 
the  firft  Bilhop  of  Mexico,  out  of  a  religious  zeal, 
caufed  to  be  broke  in  pieces :  How^ever,  there  lay 
then  three  great  pieces  of  it  at  the  foot  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  :  That  within  the  pyramid  were  feveral  vaults, 
where  Kings  had  been  buried  ;  for  which  reafon  Kings  ba¬ 
the  road  to  it  was  called  Micaotli,  or  the  Highway 
of  the  Dead  ;  and  about  it  were  feveral  little 
mounts,  or  tumuli,  fuppofed  to  be  the  burying- 
places  of  their  Great  men. 

Our  author  afterwards  viewed"  the  pyramid  of  the 
fun,  called  Tonagli,  which  Hood  two  hundred  paces 
fouth  of  the  former  ;  and  he  found  two  fides  of  it 
three  hundred  Spanifti  yards  in  length,  and  the  other 
two  about  two  hundred ;  and  it  was  a  fourth  part 
higher  than  that  of  the  moon :  The  ftatue  on  the 
top  of  it  was  broken  i  but,  how^ever,  the  bell  part 
of  it  then  remained  there,  being  too  large  to  be  ca- 
fily  removed.  This  image  had  a  great  hollow  place 
in  the  breaft,  where  the  figure  of  the  fun  was  Iin3ge"af 
placed ;  and  all  the  reft  of  it  had  been  covered  with  the  lun. 
gold,  as  was  the  image  of  the  moon  •,  and  he  found 
fome  great  Hones  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid,  that 
were  part  of  the  arms  and,  legs  of  the  idol.  A  tradi- 

According  to  their  traditions,  thefe  pyramids  tion  they 
were  built  by  the  Ulmeco’s,  a  people  which  came  ty^'a'a 
by  fea  from  the  call  ^  which  gave  fome  Europeans 
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reafon  to  conjefture,  .they  were  colonies  of  the 
Kgyptians  and  Carthaginians,  who  fonietinies  joined 
in  their  naval  expeditions  to  the  weflern  coafts  of 
Africa  and  the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Gemelli  adds,  that  the  Mexicans  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  when  thefe  pyramids  were  ei-eded  ; 
and  Dr.  Siguenza,  a  learned  Spaniard,  looks  up¬ 
on  them  to  be  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  Flood.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  fays  my  author,  there  was  formerly  a  great 
city  where  they  lland,  as  appears  by  the  valV  ruins 
about  them :  They  muft  have  been  built  by  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  inhabited  the  country  before  the  Mexicans 
the  Spaniards  found  there-,  for  it  appears,  the 
Mexicans  came  from  the  north  but  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  Spanifla  conquefl  and,  con- 
fequently,  they  could  not  be  the  founders  of  thefe 
pyramids,  the  ftruclure  whereof  they  don’t  pretend 
to  have  any  traditions  or  memoirs, 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into  the 
religion  of  the  Mexican  tribes,  who  fucceeded  the 
Chichimeca’s  ;  and  thefe,  according  to  Acosta, 
De  Solis,  and  other  Spanifh  writers  of  figure, 
acknowledged  one  fupreme  God  as  well  as  the  Peru¬ 
vians,  and  worfhipped  the  idol  tSlftjliputflf  as  the 
image  of  this  great  God  ;  But  they  contradift  them- 
felves  in  other  parts  of  their  hiftory;  telling  us, 
that  Sil'tjlfputai  was  their  Mars,  or  God  of  War; 
and  that  he  had  a  brother,  named  'ZUlalock,  of  equal 
power ;  and  that  the  like  prayers  and  facrifices  were 
made  before  each  of  them.  How  then,  could  the 
idol  SLfl'tjllpUtlll'  be  adored  as  the  one  fupreme 
God?  Befides,  the  fame  writers  acknowledge,  that 
there  was  not  one  Indian  nation  that  had  a  word  in 
their  language,  or  any  term,  that  fignified  Goo. 
Indeed  Acosta  fiys,  the  Peruvians  did  worfhip  a 
being,  to  whom  they  gave  the  names  of 
I^acljaiu'a,  or  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth; 
and  of  (llfaptt,  the  moft  Admirable;  which  I  fhall 
confider  of  when  I  treat  of  Peru.  But  neither  he, 
nor  any  other  writer  I  have  met  with,  will  pretend 
to  fay,  that  the  Mexicans  gave  any  of  their  gods 
fuch  titles  or  appellations.  Indeed,  moft  of  their 
writers  copy  from  Acosta,  and  give  us  nothing 
more,  unlefs  their  own  conjeftures ;  and  Acosta 
tells  us,  that  their  Miflionaries  were  forced  to  ufe 
the  Spanifh  word  Dios,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
when  they  fpoke  of  God  ;  the  natives  having  no 
w'ord  of  the  like  import. 

If  the  Mexicans  had  any  god  which  they  imagi¬ 
ned  prefided  over  the  reft,  it  was  the  Sun.  It  is 
evident,  they  had  a  great  veneration  for  this  planet, 
from  the  fpeeches  of  Montezuma,  and  their  af- 
cribing  whatever  was  great  and  wonderful  to  his 
direction  and  influence  ;  but  they  had  no  image  of 
the  fun  or  moon  in  the  temples  of  Mexico,  as  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  country  (the  Chicliimeca’s) 
had :  Either  they  imagined  it  unneceffary  to  make 
any  refemblance  of  thofe  glorious  luminaries, 
which  appeared  to  them  every  day  ;  or,  rather, 
tlicy  imagined  they  governed  the  world  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  inferior  deities  ;  and  therefore  built  tem¬ 
ples,  and  paid  their  devotions  only  to  the  latter,  as 
mediators  for  them  to  thofe  mighty  beings  they  did 
not  think  themfelves  worthy  to  approach  diredly : 
For  this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  other 
idolaters,  both  Pagan  and  Chriftian.  I  proceed 
therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  enumerate  the  prin¬ 
cipal  idols  the  Spaniards  found  in  the  temples  of 
Mexico. 

The  firft  idol  the  Spanifh  writers  mention,  was 
(lllftjlfputfli,  and  the  fecond  '^lalOCU ;  which  the 
reader  will  find  already  deferibed,  p.  142,  143. 
The  third  idol  was  'iicCcallcupa,  called  the  god  of 


penance  ;  to  whom  they  addreffed  thd;mfelve5  in  C  H  A  P. 
their  diftreffes,  and  in  their  falls.  It  was  an  image 
of  human  form,  carved  out  of  a  black  Ihining  flone, 
and  reprefented  fitting  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar  :  The  hair  was  tied  up  with  a  golden  fillet: 

He  held  four  darts  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left 
a  golden  mirror;  and  in  the  fame  hand  a  fan,  made 
of  feathers  of  all  colours. 

The  fourth  image  was  the  Mercury  of  the  Mexi-  Quitzal- 
cans,  reprefented  under  a  human  fhape,  and  called 
iDiutjalcoalt :  He  was  more  particularly  addrelVd 
to  by  merchants  and  tradefmen. 

The  had  alfo  a  goddefs  called  ^OJl,  or  ourTozi- 
great  grandmother;  a  deity  of  their  own  framing  ; 
for,  it  is  reported,  their  god  cLlftjffptttQf  diredted 
them  to  demand  of  tlie  King  of  Culiacan  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  for  their  Qiieen  ;  which  being  complied  with, 
they  put  her  to  death,  fiead  off  her  skin,  and  put 
it  on  a  young  lad,  and  ever  after  adored  her  as 
their  goddefs. 

Another  idol  was  formed  of  a  pafte  compofed  of  An  idol 
the  flour  of  feveral  forts  of  grain  mixed  with  ho- 
ney  ;  which  they  obliged  their  prifoners  to  adore 
that  were  deftined  to  be  facrificed:  And  this  brings  ^ 
me  to  enquire  into  their  human  facrifices,  with 
which  the  Spaniards  charge  them  ;  making  thefe  a 
colour  for  all  the  outrages  they  committed  m  Ame¬ 
rica.  I'hey  infill,  that  a  people,  which  made  the 
facrificing  their  own  fpecies  the  chief  part  of  their 
religion,  ought  to  have  'been  extirpated.  But  the 
Spanifh  Billiop  of  Chiapa,  who  refided  in  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  and  was  fent  over  thi¬ 
ther  to  enquire  into  thefe  matters,  and  to  protect 
the  Indians  againft  the  barbarous  ufage  they  met 
with  from  Cortez  and  his  fellow- ad ventu rers ; 
aflures  us,  that  moft  part  of  the  charge  was  falfe  : 

That  inftead  of  the  Mexicans  facrificing  thoufands  Their  hu- 
and  twenty  thoufands  annually,  as  thofe  adventu-  "lan  facri- 
rers  reported,  they  never  facrificed  fifty  in  any  one  ' 
year.  And,  for  ought  I  can  learn,  they  neither  great  de- 
facrificed  beafts  or  men  conftantly ;  but  only  on  gree. 
fome  grand  feftivals,  or  in  the  time  of  fome  general 
calamity,  fuch  as  famine,  or  ill  fuccefs  in  war,  to 
appeafe  their  angry  gods,  as  the  Phenicians  and 
Carthaginians  did,  from  whom  it  is  highly  probable 
they  were  defeended.  “  Thefe  adventurers,  fays 
the  good  Bilhop,  invented  fuch  ftories  to  juftify 
their  own  barbarity.  It  may  truly  be  faid,  that 
the  Spaniards,  fince  their  arrival  in  the  Indies, 

“  have  annually  facrificed  to  their  adored  goddefs 
“  avarice,  more  people  than  the  Indians  facrificed 
“  in  an  hundred  years.”  And,  if  their  own  wri¬ 
ters  have  reduced  thefe  facrifices  from  twenty  thou- 
fand  per  annum  to  fifty,  polTibly  there  is  very  little 
truth  in  the  reft  of  thofe  relations  we  meet  with, 
of  their  facrificing  men,  much  lefs  eating  them. 

All  writers  agree,  that  their  Priefts  offered  incenfe 
four  times  a  day  to  their  gods  ;  but  thofe  that  fpeak 
of  the  facrificing  men  to  their  idols,  mention  it  as 
done  upon  extraordinary  occafions  only,  and  no 
part  of  their  conftant  worfhip.  If  we  might  believe 
I’ome  authors,  indeed,  they  did  not  only  facrifice 
men,  but  eat  them ;  and  had  fhambles  of  human 
flefh  in  their  markets.  But,  as  I  fhould  with  great 
difficulty  believe  this  of  any  people,  it  being  a 
thing  fo  generally  abhorred  by  all  men'  I  have  ever 
feen  or  known  ;  I  fhould  believe  it  lefs  of  the  In-  Their  eat-  ii 
dians  than  any  other  people,  fince  it  is  agreed,  that  inghuman  f| 
they  lived  for  the  moft  part  on  fruits,  roots  and^^^"°y*  ^ 
herbs,  and  very  little  on  flefh  of  any  kind.  The 
fame  Bifhop  of  Chiapa  informs  us,  they  were  tem¬ 
perate  and  abftemious  to  a  very  great  degree  ;  and 
that  one  Spaniard  would  eat  as  much  as  four  Indians 
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C  H  A  P.  ufiially  did.  And  it  is  very  ftrange,  if  fuch  a  peo- 
p!e  lliould  feaft  on  human  fleOi,  which,  I  am  apt 
to  think,  is  a  flronger  food,  and  harder  to  digeft  than 
that  of  any  other  animal  *,  it  muft  create  a  ilrange 
diforder  in  men  that  generally  lived  lb  abftemiouQy. 
And,  as  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  of  many  of  the 
Tories  we  meet  with  in  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  re¬ 
lating  to  human  lacrifices ;  fo  I  muft  abfolutely  re- 
jedl  thofc  relations  that  charge  the  Indians,  or  any 
other  nation,  with  devouring  their  own  fpecies.  It 
is  ftrange,  it  there  ever  were  fuch  a  people  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  there  fliould  be  none  of  them  left  at  this  day. 
There  are  many  nations,  ,yet  unconqner’d  by  the 
Europeans,  who  ftill  retain  their  ancient  rites  and 
cuftoms  in  other  particulars ;  and  yet  I  can’t  learn 
there  is  one  canibal  amongft  them, 

I  thall  proceed,  however,  to  give  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans,  as 
we  find  it  in  Father  Acosta  the  Jefuit,  from 
whom  moft  of  the  other  Spanifh  v/ritcrs  have  tranf- 
cribed  their  relations  ^  only  premifing,  that  tho’  this 
Father  be  an  author  of  very  good  credit,  where  he 
relates  what  he  faw  himfelf ;  yet  he  feems  to  have 
had  a  great  fhare  of  credulity  and  fuperftition  in  his 
conftitution,  as  will  appear  from  the  pretended  mi¬ 
racles  he  relates  upon  truft,  and  the  credit  he  requires 
his  readers  to  give  them. 

A  rcfem-  And,  in  the  firft  place,  Acosta  obfcrves,  that 
the  Devil  has  taught  the  Mexicans  to  imitate  both 
Me-dcan  .I^ws  and  Chriftians  in  the  worftiip  and  fervice  of 
and  Chrif-  their  idols  ;  That  they  had  their  Temples,  Priefts, 
tian  rites.  Sacrifices,  Sacraments,  Prophets,  and  Minifters,  as 
the  people  of  God  had  ;  And  then  proceeds  to  de- 
fcribe  the  Mexican  temples ;  of  which  having 
treated  already,  I  Ihall,  in  the  next  place  enquire 
into  the  Prieft’s  office. 

Their  Their  chief  Prieft,  he  informs  us,  was  ftiled 
Pope.  Papas,  or  Pope,  veiled  with  fovereign  autho¬ 

rity,  and  held  his  office  by  inheritance,  as  the  reft 
Other  of  the  Priefts  of  Cllitjlipittfli  did  :  I3ut  that  the 
Priefts.  other  Priefts  were  eledled  or  dedicated  to  that  of¬ 
fice  in  their  infancy. 

Incenfeof-  That  the  daily  employment  of  their  Priefts  was 
offer  incenfe  to  their  idols  :  This  they  did  four 
t  eiri  os.  within  the  fpacc  of  twenty- four  hours,  viz, 
at  break  of  day,  at  noon,  at  fun-fet^  and  at  mid¬ 
night  j  when  they  founded  their  drums  and  trum¬ 
pets  :  The  chief  Prieft  in  waiting,  being  cloathed  in 
a  kind  of  furplicc,  took  fire  from  the  altar  at  mid¬ 
night  ;  and,  having  incenfed  the  idol,  was  followed 
into  a  chappel  by  the  reft  of  the  Priefts  and  Officers 
of  the  temple  •,  where  they  perform’d  a  very  rigo- 
penanecs.  rous  penance,  lafhing  and  cutting  themfelves  ’till 
the  blood  follow’d,  and  then  befmear’d  their  faces 
with  their  own  blood. 

The  Priefts  and  Religious  alfo  fafted  five  or  ten 
days  before  their  grand  feftivals ;  and  fome  of  them 
cut  and  difabled  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  enjoying  women :  Nei¬ 
ther  did  tl'iey  drink  ftrong  liquor,  or  indulge  them- 
felvcs  in  fleep,  moft  of  their  penances  being  per¬ 
form’d  in  the  night-time. 

The  man-  'I'hcir  fictifices  come  next  to  be  confider’d. 
Acosta  relates,  that  the  captives  defign’d  to  be 
offer’d,  being  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  temple- 
ftairs,  were  met  by  one  of  the  chief  Priefts,  who 
prefenring  them  the  image  made  of  the  flour  of 
Whe-ar,  Mai/e  and  Honey,  declared,  that  “  This 
“  was  their  god  f’  and,  after  fome  other  ceremo¬ 
nies,  one  of  thefe  unliappy  men  was  led  up  to  the 
platform  on  the  top  of  the  lleps,  where  he  found  fix 
Pnefts  ready  for  the  execution  ;  two  feiz’d  upon  his 
arins>  two  on  his  legs,  a  fifth  put  a  wooden  cod' 
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lar  about  his  neck  ;  and,  having  thrown  him  on^HIAP. 
his  back  on  a  pointed  ftone  about  4  foot  high,  the 
fixth,  being  the  chief  Prieft,  ripped  open  his  breaft 
with  a  knife  edg’d  with  flint;  and,  tearing  out  the 
heart  firft,  prefented  it  to  the  fun,  and  then  threw 
it  in  the  face  of  the  image  of  (UlltjlipilEill  (or  fome 
other  image)  which  flood  on  an  altar  in  the  chappel 
juft  before  the  place  of  executioil :  I’hen  the  body 
was  thrown  down  the  fteps,  and,  being  taken  uj> 
by  thofe  that  took  him  prifoner,  was  carried  away, 
boil’d,  broil’d,  or  otherwife  cook’d,  and  ferv’d  up 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends,  who  feafted 
on  the  flefli  of  the  lacrifice.  And  thus,  according 
to  this  writer,  were  fifty  and  more  facrificed  in  a 
day  fometimes.  The  hands  and  faces  of  all  the  fa- 
crificing  Priefts  were  painted  black  when  they  offi¬ 
ciated  ;  and  the  chief Prieft  had  on  a  red  robe  or  man¬ 
tle,  with  a  crown  of  feathers  of  various  colours  on 
his  head,  pendants  at  his  cars,  and  jewels  hung  on 
his  lips.  The  reft  of  the  Priefts  had  painted  coro¬ 
nets  on  their  heads,  and  were  cloathed  in  white 
robes. 

At  fome  of  their  feftivals,  they  flead  a  captive, 
and  cloath’d  another  man  in  his  fkin,  who  went 
through  the  ftreets  begging  the  charity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  gave  liberally  on  thefe  occafions,  the  mo^ 
ney  being  applied  to  the  fervice  of  the  temple. 

Sometimes  they  would  ftake  a  prifoner  down,  and 
giving  him  weapons,  fuffer  him  to  defend  himfelf 
againft  the  facrificing  Prieft  and,  if  he  were  too 
hard  for  the  Prieft  that  attack’d  him,  they  gave 
him  his  liberty,  otherwife  he  underwent  the  fame 
fate  as  the  reft. 

Their  feftivals,  ’tis  faid,  were  ufually  celebrated 
with  human  facrifices.  The  laft  day  of  every 
month,  which  confifted  of  twenty  days,  they  facri¬ 
ficed  fome  captives,  and  ran  about  the  ftreets, 
cloathed  in  their  skins,  to  beg  money,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  related. 

A  captive  alfo  was  annually  given  to  the  Priefts, 
to  be  the  reprefentative  of  their  god.  This  man 
they  cloathed  with  all  the  robes  and  ornaments  of 
the  idol  he  was  to  perfonate,  and  gave  him  the 
fame  name  ;  and  he  was  honoured  and  adored  all 
that  year  as  the  idol  was,  lodged  in  the  ’oeft  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  temple,  feafted  and  entertain’d  by  thofe 
of  the  firft  rank,  and,  when  he  went  through  the 
ftreets,  he  was  attended  by  their  Princes  and  Nobi¬ 
lity  ;  he  play’d  upon  a  pipe,  or  flute,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  ador’d  him  as  hepafs’d  :  But  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  fax;rificed,  and  fent  to  increafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  gods. 

The  Priefts  put  both  the  King  and  People  upon 
thefe  barbarous  facrifices,  according  to  Acosta, 
who  fays,  “  They  were  weary  of  them  when  the 
“  Spaniards  arrived  amongft  them,  and  were  de- 
“  termined  to  have  left  them  off  themfelves.” 

In  their  great  feaft  of  (llitjll'putflt,  which  was  Feftival  of 
held  the  beginning  of  May,  their  Nuns  (for  they  Vitzliput- 
had  cloifters  of  Nuns  and  Friars  belonging  to  every 
temple)  made  an  image  of  their  god  in  pafte,  of  the 
flour  of  Maize  and  Honey  *,  which  having  drefs’d 
up,  and  feated  on  an  azure  throne,  the  Nuns,  who 
at  that  feaft  call’d  themfelves  the  fillers  of  tUlltjll- 
putlll,  carried  it  in  proceffion  on  their  fhoulders  to 
the  area  before  the  temple,  where  a  let  of  young 
Friars  received  it,  and  carried  it  on  their  fhoulders 
to  the  fteps  of  the  altar,  where  the  people  came 
and  worfhipped  it,  throwing  duft  on  their  heads. 

They  jffterwards  went  in  proceffion  with  the 
image  to  a  mountain,  a  league  diftant  from  Mexico, 
taking  a  tour  through  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
villages :  After  whi^  they  returned  to  the  temple 
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C  H  A  P.  in  a  triumphant  manner,  founding  their  drums  and 
trumpets,  covering  the  idol  with  rofes,  and  ftrew- 
jj^g  ground  with  all  manner  of  flowers. 

Their  Then  the  Nuns  took  pafte,  and  made  it  into  the 
comma-  fQj-m  of  human  bones,  which  were  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  idol,  and  being  confecrated  by  the  Priefts, 
were  called.  The  Flefli  and  Bones  of  iifltjliputOi  : 
About  which  they  fung  and  danced,  and  paid  the 
fame  divine  honours  to  them  as  to  the  idol  itfelf. 
After  which,  the  Priefts  ftripped  the  idol  of  pafte  of 
its  ornaments,  broke  that  and  the  bones  in  pieces, 
which  they  diftributed  to  the  people,  bidding  them 
“  eat  the  flefh  of  their  god  the  whole  ceremony 
concluding  with  a  fermon  or  exhortation  of  the 
Priefts. 

Feaft  of  On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month  of  May,  was  an- 
Tefcali-  nually  celebrated  the  feaft  of  'ZEtfcaUpUCfl,  when 
the  Priefts  abfolved  the  people  from  their  fins.  The 
temple  gates  being  opened,  one  of  the  Priefts  ap¬ 
peared,  and  blew  a  horn,  turning  himfelf  to  the 
four  winds  ;  After  which,  he  took  up  duft  and  put 
in  his  mouth,  pointing  to  the  heavens  *,  in  which 
he  was  imitated  by  the  people,  who  figh’d,  wept 
and  mourn’d  for  their  offences  •,  and  proftrating 
themfelves  on  the  ground,  implored  the  divine  mer¬ 
cy.  The  horn  was  blown  for  ten  days  fucceffively, 
viz.  from  the  9th  to  the  igth  of  May  •,  all  which 
time  was  fpent  in  weeping  and  mourning  ;  and,  on 
the  laft  day  the  image  of  the  god  ^tfcaUpuCfl  was 
carried  in  procefiion,  two  Priefts  walking  before  it 
with  confers  in  their  hands  ;  and,  every  time  they 
cenfed  the  people,  they  lifted  up  their  hands  to 
heaven,  adoring  the  fun  and  their  idol  :  And,  du¬ 
ring  the  ceremony,  the  penitents  fcourg’d  them¬ 
felves  with  whips  and  knotted  cords. 

After  the  proceffion,  the  people  made  their  obla¬ 
tions,  confifting  of  gold,  filver,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  of  their  labour.  They  alfo  fet  all  manner 
of  delicious  meats  before  the  idol,  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  carried  by  the  fervants  of  the  temple  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Priefts  j  the  whole  ceremony 
concluding  with  the  facrifice  of  the  perfon  who  had 
been  the  living  image  of  the  god  of  penance  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  the  ufual  fongs  and  dances  at  fuch 
folemnities. 

Feaft  of  The  next  feftival  I  (hall  mention,  is  that  of 
Quitzal-  the  god  of  trade.  Forty  days  be- 

coalt.  feaft,  the  Merchants  purchafed  a  beauti¬ 

ful  young  flave,  without  any  manner  of  defeft, 
to  be  the  living  reprefentative  of  this  god  j  and, 
having  walk’d  and  purified  him,  they  cloathed  him 
with  the  fame  robes  and  ornaments  with  which  the 
idol  was  adorn’d  he  was  to  reprefent;  They  danced, 
fung,  and  adored  him  ;  furnilhing  him  with  every 
thing  that  could  render  life  defirable :  Bur,  nine 
days  before  the  intended  execution,  they  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  approaching  fate  ;  and,  if  he  appear’d 
to  be  difpirited  and  melancholy,  they  ply’d  him 
with  intoxicating  liquors  ’till  he  returned  to  his  ufual 
gaiety,  and  became  infen  Able  of  his  fufferings :  And, 
on  the  night  of  the  feaft-day,  about  twelve  o’clock, 
they  facrificed  the  unhappy  wretch  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner,  ripping  open  his  breaft,  and  taking  out  his 
heart,  which  they  firft  offer’d  to  the  moon,  and 
then  threw  in  the  face  of  the  idol,  tumbling  the  bo¬ 
dy  down  the  ftairs  of  the  temple,  which  the  Mer¬ 
chants  took  up,  drefs’d,  and  eat  with  their  friends. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  the  Mexicans  had  any 
conftant  daily  facrifices,  either  of  men  or  other  ani¬ 
mals  :  But  our  author  relates,  that  they  adored  the 
Feaft  to  god  of  hunting ;  and,  at  certain  fealbns  of  the 
the  god  of  year,  ufed  to  furround  the  woods  and  mountains, 
hunting.  expeded  to  meet  with  wild  beafts,  or 


game  :  And,  having  lighted  fires  on  all  fides,  and  CHAP, 
driven  the  beafts  to  the  centre,  there  they  ufed  to 
kill,  and  offer  them  to  this  god,  who  was  placed  on 
an  altar  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  thus  invaded. 

'I'he  inhabitants  of  Honduras,  Jucatan,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  had  idols  of  dif¬ 
ferent  figures,  that  were  worfhipped  with  different 
rites  ;  But  moft  of  them,  we  are  told,  facrificed  men 
on  fome  occafions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  diftridt 
of  Tlafcala  3  and  the  ifland  of  Cozumel,  on  the  coaft 
of  Jucatan,  was  fiimous  for  fuch  facrifices,  as  well 
as  for  its  oracles.  But  we  are  inform’d,  that  the 
Priefts  here,  as  well  as  the  Pagan  Priefts  of  old, 
ufed  to  abufe  the  people  with  pretended  anfwers  from 
their  idols,  which  they  themfelves  pronounced  un- 
feen  from  a  hollow  place,  where  they  flood  conceal’d. 

I  fhall  take  an  opportunity  here  to  recite  fome  of 
the  miracles  related  by  Father  Acosta,  which  have 
any  relation  to  thefe  facrifices,  or  other  parts  of 
their  religion. 

He  fays,  that  fome  Spaniards  {landing  at  the  foot  Miracles 
of  the  temple  ftairs,  when  a  body  that  had  been  fa-  related  by 
crificed,  and  the  heart  pulled  out,  was  rolled  down, 
the  body  fpoke  to  them,  and  cry’d,  “  Knights,  they 
“  have  flain  me  adding,  that  it  is  no  incredible 
thing  foraperfon  to  fpeak  after  his  heart  is  pull’d  out. 

The  fecond  miracle  he  relates,  was  done  by  a 
Spanifh  foldier,  who  having  committed  fome  capi¬ 
tal  crimes,  fled  to  the  Indians  in  the  mountains  to 
conceal  himfelf ;  and  obferving  the  Indians  in  great 
diftrefs  for  water,  and  that  they  in  vain  called  on 
their  gods  for  rain,  advifed  them  to  eredl  a  Crofs, 
and  offer  up  their  prayers  to  it  for  relief ;  which 
they  did,  and  there  immediately  fell  abundance  of 
rain,  which  fo  convinced  the  Indians  of  the  virtue 
and  holinefs  of  the  Crofs,  that  they  applied  to  it  in 
all  their  diftreffes,  obtaining  whatever  they  demand¬ 
ed;  which  induced  them  to  break  their  idols  in  pieces, 
and  apply  themfelves  to  the  Chriftian  Priefts  to  be 
baptized ;  and  that  the  province  was  ever  after 
called  The  Holy  Crofs  of  the  Mountain.  How¬ 
ever,  Acosta  is  fo  good  to  tell  us,  that  this  mira¬ 
cle-working  foldier  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  hang’d  for  new  offences,  not  being 
able  to  leave  his  wicked  courfes. 

The  fame  writer  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  fome 
Spanifh  foldiers,  who  wander’d  about  in  Florida  fe- 
veral  years,  cured  whole  towns  and  provinces  of 
their  difeafes,  by  faying  over  fome  prayers  of  the 
church,  and  figning  their  patients  witli  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  without  adminiftring  any  medicine  to 
them. 

He  obferves  alfo,  that  in  feveral  battles  a  horfe- 
man  was  feen  in  the  air,  mounted  upon  a  white 
horfe,  with  a  fword  in  his  hand,  fighting  for  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  at  other  times  the  image  of  the  blef- 
fed  Virgin  appeared  fighting  for  them. 

So  very  credulous  and  fuperftitious  are  t]re  beft 
Spanifh  authors,  that  treat  of  the  conqueft  of  Mex¬ 
ico  :  From  whence  it  is  natural  to  infer,  how  little 
their  accounts  are  to  be  depended  on,  where  it  is 
their  intereft  to  traduce  the  Indians  to  advance  the 
glory  of  their  church,  or  magnify  the  adlions  of 
thofe  pretended  conquerors  that  deftroy’d  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  new  world. 

Notwithftanding  ’tis  pretended,  that  the  Mexicans 
facrificed  twenty  and  fifty  thoufand  men  in  one 
year,  we  find,  when  the  fame  authors  come  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  their  religion,  they  confefs, 
that  on  fome  of  their  greateft  teftivals  tliey  were 
contented  with  the  life  of  one  Angle.  vi<5tim  ;  which 
it  is  not  probable  they  would,  if  they  had  facrificed 
fuch  numbers  at  other  times. 

It 
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chap.  It  Is  obfervable  alfo,  that  in  fome  parts  of  their 
hiftory,  they  reprefent  them  rejoicing  at  thefe  facri- 
fices,  cooking,  drelTing  and  eating  the  viftims  with 
an  uncommon  guft  ;  and  yet,  in  other  pafTages,  we 
are  required  to  believe,  that  they  detefted  human 
facrifices,  were  put  upon  them  only  by  their  Priefts, 
and  were  determined  to  have  left  them  off  before 
the  Spaniards  came  :  So  inconfiftent  are  thefe  wri¬ 
ters  with  themfelves.  And  we  find  the  Bilhop  of 
Chiapa,  who  was  upon  the  Ipot-  at  the  time  of  the 
conqueft,  abfolutely  denies  the  Indians  facrificed  fuch 
numbers  as  was  pretended,  or  any  thing  near  fo 
many. 

I  can’t  help  taking  notice  alfo,  that  their  hifto- 
rians  relates,  that  the  legs  and  arms  only  of  the  fa- 
crifice  were  chofen  to  eat,  the  body  being  neglefled 
and  thrown  away  ;  whereas  in  other  animals,  the 
loin,  the  breaft  and  rump  are  looked  upon  as  the 
choiceft  pieces,  and  the  legs  the  moft  indifferent 
food.  They  alfo  give  us  piftures  and  cuts  of  the 
Indians  roafting  human  ffefli  on  fpits  ;  whereas, 
every  one  knows,  they  roaff;  no  kind  of  ffefh,  but 
flew  or  broil  (which  they  call  barbacuing)  their  meat. 
From  whence  I  am  confirm’d  in  my  former  opinion, 
that  the  Indians  never  eat  any  human  flefli  and  if 
ever  they  facrificed  men,  it  was  but  very  feldom, 
and  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  But  to  proceed 
in  the  defcription  of  their  religious  rites. 

Convents  Within  the  bounds  of  every  temple  there  were 
and  nun-  two  convents,  the  one  of  Nuns,  and  the  other  of 
nene.'.  Friars  :  The  Nuns  were  cloathed  in  white,  and 
called  the  daughters  of  penance,  being  admitted 
into  the  cloifter  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  their  heads  were  fliaved  :  Their  bufinefs  was 
to  keep  the  temple  clean,  and  drefs  the  facred  meats 
prefented  to  the  idols,  and  afterwards  eaten  by  the 
Priefts  ;  and  they  made  the  furniture  and  ornaments 
for  the  temple,  and  the  idols  it  contain’d  :  They 
rofe  at  midnight  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  temple, 
and  perform  the  penances  impofed  on  them  ;  and  it 
was  death  to  fuffer  their  chaftity  to  be  violated  while 
they  remained  in  the  cloifter  ;  but  then  they  were 
to  continue  here  but  a  few  years  ;  after  which,  they 
were  allowed  to  leave  their  cells,  and  marry. 

The  young  Friars  were  admitted  at  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  had  their  crowns  fhaved,  and  attended 
the  fervice  of  the  temple  alfo  :  They  were  obliged 
to  live  abftemioufly,  and  pradtife  great  aufterities  j 
but  were,  however,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  allow¬ 
ed  to  go  into  the  world,  and  marry.  There  were 
no  fuch  things  among  the  Mexicans  as  vows  of  per¬ 
petual  virginity  and  chaftity  ;  but,  at  proper  ages, 
both  Nuns  and  Monks  entered  into  the  married 
ftate,  which  render’d  their  condition  preferable  to 
that  of  cloifter’d  Catholicks. 

Circumci-  The  Spanifh  writers  alfo  relate,  that  the  Mexi- 
fion  and  cans  had  the  rites  of  baptifm  and  circumcifion  a- 
baptifin.  jnongft  them  ;  by  which  they  initiated  young  chil¬ 
dren,  efpecially  thofe  of  noble  extradlion,  into  their 
I  religion. 

i  Confcfli-  Their  Priefts  alfo  obliged  their  people  to  come  to 
;  confeflion,  and  enjoin’d  them  penance,  after  the 

manner  of  the  Roman  Catholicks.  Thus  the  rites 
of  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  being  pretty  much  the 
fame,  the  latter  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  give 
them  one  fet  of  images  for  another,  and  require  them 
to  direct  their  devotion  to  different  objedls  reprefent- 
ed  by  images  confifting  of  the  fame  materials  their 
former  idols  were  made. 

Oracles.  Another  part  of  the  Mexican  religion,  or  fuper- 
ftition,  confilted  in  confulting  their  idols  as  to  future 
events  :  But  I  find  the  Priefts,  for  the  moft  part, 
I  deliver’d  their  oracles  ;  or,  if  the  idol  itfelf  was  ap- 
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ply’d  to,  there  were  fome  pious  frauds  ufed  to  Irn-  CHAP 
pofe  on  the  bigotted  enquirer.  The  voice,  indeedj 
proceeded  from  the  place  where  the  image  flood  ; 
but  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man,  artfully  placed  in 
or  behind  the  image,  and  not  the  voice  of  a  dsmon 
(as  fome  have  fuppofed)  that  refolved  their  doubts. 

And,  to  me,  the  Idol-prieft,  the  Conjurer,  and  the 
Phyfician,  feem  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon,  only 
acting  different  parts :  They  all  pretend  to  charm 
away  diftempers,  and  do  a  multitude  of  other  feats, 
above  the  power  of  nature ;  which  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  believe  or  reject,  as  he  is  difpofed,  thefe 
being  no  articles  of  faith. 

As  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  the  Spaniards  The  Chrl-' 
boaft  they  introduc’d  into  this  new  world,  it  appears,  ftian  reli* 
that  the  firft  adventurers,  Cortez  and  his  com- 
panions,  ftudied  nothing  lefs  than  the  converfion 
of  ■  the  Indians,  whatever  they  pretended  :  They  The  man- 
only  fummoned  the  Indians  to  fubmit  to  the  Pope  nerofeon- 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth  •,  and,  on 
their  refufal,  to  become  Chriftians  (before  they  were  ans. 
at  all  inftruefted  in  the  Chriftian  rites)  they  feiz’d 
their  country,  murder’d  many  millions  of  them, 
and  enflav’d  the  reft :  And  afterwards,  when  thefe 
abufes  were  in  fome  meafure  redrefs’d,  and  MifTion- 
aries  fent  over,  they  perfedlly  dragoon’d  the  Indians 
that  were  left  alive  into  Chriftianity,  driving  ’em  by 
hundreds  and  thoufands  into  the  rivers  to  be  baptized^ 
on  pain  of  having  their  throats  cut.  One  of  thefe 
Mifffonaries  boafted,  to  Cha rles  the  Vth,  that 
he  had  baptized  above  thirty  thoufand  Indians  him- 
felf :  And  Gage  relates,  that  it  was  frequent,  in 
his  time,  to  baptize  the  Mexican  Indians  before 
they  were  at  all  inftrudled  in  the  dodlrines  of  Chri¬ 
ftianity.  See  Gage’s  Survey  of  the  Wejl-Indks, 
p.  357,  &c. 

I'he  fame  writer  relates,  that  there  are  Mifllon-  Dignities 
aries  fent  over  from  Spain  to  every  province  in  in  the 
Mexico,  from  all  the  religious  orders,  annually  ;  church 
and  that  it  is  very  feldom  that  any  confiderable  dig- 
nity  in  the  church  of  Mexico  is  conferred  on  a  native  Spaniards, 
of  that  country,  tho’  born  of  Spanifh  anceftors  *, 
which  has  created  an  implacable  enmity  between  the 
Clergy  that  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  called  Crioli, 
and  thofe  that  are  natives  of  Old  Spain.  The  fame 
policy  is  ufed  in  relation  to  pofts  in  the  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment,  as  has  been  obferved  already  :  Moft  of 
the  fuperior  Governments  and  Offices  are  filled  with  Differen- 
the  natives  of  old  Spain,  who  treat  the  Crioli,  he- 
or  Mexican  Spaniards,  with  great  contempt  ;  from  old^Spa-^ 
whence,  fome  have  been  inclined  to  think,  the  lat-  niards  and 
ter  would  be  ready  to  revolt,  and  join  any  foreign  the  Mexi- 
Powerthat  fliould  appear  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  free 
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themfelves  from  the  Spanifh  yoke.  But  as  that  of 
France  would  be  ftill  more  infupportable  to  the  Spa- 
nifhlndians,  andthey  are  too  much  bigotted  to  their 
fuperftition  to  fubmit  to  Hereticks,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  notwithftanding  their  averfion  to  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  Adminiftration,  they  would  all  unite  againft 
a  foreign  invader  ;  and  whatever  European  fhall 
attack  them,  ought  to  depend  on  his  own  force, 
and  not  rely  much  on  the  difaffedlion  of  the  na¬ 
tives. 

Gage’s  other  obfervation,  however,  in  relation 
to  the  Miffionaries  fent  from  Spain,  “  That  they 
“  are  frequently  Monks  of  very  little  merit,  and 
“  of  lewd  lives,”  may  be  true  enough  ;  for,  fo 
we  find  it  in  other  countries,  men  of  worth  and 
charadler  are  feldom  fond  of  travelling  and  under¬ 
going  fuch  hazards  and  fatigues  as  are  to  be  met 
with  in  paffing  the  feas,  and  changing  the  climate  ; 
and  therefore  leave  thefe  miffions  to  thofe  whofe 
neceffities  orflender  reputation  at  home  induces  them 
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C  H  A  P.to  go  abroad  :  Not  but  that  there  have  been  men 
of  very  great  worth  found  fometimes  among  thefe 
MifTionarics. 

Gage  infinuates,  that  the  principal  motives  that 
draw  the  Spanifh  Clergy  over  to  America,  are  a 
view  of  gaining  great  riches,  to  free  themfelves 
from  the  confinement  of  their  cloifters,  and  enjoy 
an  unreftrained  liberty ;  for  it  is  frequent  for  a 
Prieft  to  lay  up  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  crowns  in 
ten  years  time,  who  has  but  an  ordinary  cure  in 
Mexico,  and  to  live  plentifully  and  luxurioufiy  all 
the  time,  and  be  in  a  manner  adored  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  there. 

The  loofe  He  was  amazed,  he  faid,  to  find  the  Monks  in 
the  ^  the  Mexican  cloifters  and  the  parochial  Clergy  rival- 

Monks  ^he  quality  in  their  drefs  and  luxurious  way  of 

and  Mif-life:  They  drank,  they  gamed,  they  fwore,  they 
fionanes.  wench’d,  and  made  a  jeft  of  their  vows  of  poverty  ; 
getting  money  enough,  many  of  them,  to  return 
to  Old  Spain,  and  purchale  bilhopricks. 

The  Laity  And  as  to  the  Laity,  he  fays  there  is  not  a  more 
proporti-  bigotted  or  a  lewder  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
kvvd.^  earth  :  A  prefent  to  the  church  wipes  off  the  odium 
^  of  the  greateft  crimes  ;  and  that  the  way  the  people 
are  inftrufted  in  their  religion  here,  as  in  Old  Spain, 
is  by  plays  and  theatrical  entertainments  in  their 
Pious  churches.  There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  the  hiftory 
playf.  QjT  Gofpel  but  is  the  fubjedt  of  a  play,  v/hich 
the  loweft  of  the  people  are  taught  to  adl ;  one  per- 
fonates  our  SAVIOUR,  another  Pilate,  a  third 
H  E  ROD,  and  fo  on  :  And  as  their  churches  are  ex- 
quifitely  fine,  fo  is  their  mufick,  both  vocal  and 
inftrumental.  The  Clergy  colledl  the  moft  harmo¬ 
nious  voices,  and  have  them  taught  not  only  to  fing 
anthems,  but  merry  fongs ;  and  in  their  cloifters 
they  have  mafques,  dances,  and  all  manner  of  enter¬ 
tainments  the  Laity  in  this  part  of  the  world  indulge 
Seafons  ofthemfelves  in  :  And  yet  have  they  their  feafons  for 
mortifica-  penance  and  mortification,  particularly  in  Lent, 
when  the  people  do  not  only  keep  a  ftrid  faft,  but 
lalh  and  cut  themfelves  unmercifully  in  their  pro- 
ceffions.  This  is  the  exercife  of  the  Holy- week  be¬ 
fore  Eafter,  and  in  cafe  of  an  earthquake,  famine, 
or  other  general  calamity,  when  they  endeavour  to 
appeafe  the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  fuch  aufterities. 

CHAP.  XV. 

0/  the  marriages  of  the  Mexicans  *,  of  the  education 
of  their  children^  and  of  their  funerals. 

Marriages.  A  Ccording  to  Acosta,  the  Mexicans  were 
/  \  married  by  tlieir  Priefts  in  the  temple  :  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  ftanding  before  him,  he  took 
each  of  them  by  the  hand,  and  demanded,  if  they 
v/ere  agreed  to  marry  ;  and,  on  their  anfwering 
in  the  affirmative,  he  tied  a  corner  of  the  woman’s 
veil  to  a  corner  of  the  man’s  mantle  ;  and,  leading 
them  in  this  manner  from  the  temple  to  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  houfe,  he  made  the  bride  furround  the  fire 
(that  was  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe  for 
that  purpofe)  feven  times  :  After  which,  the  man 
and  woman  fat  down  by  the  fire  ;  and  thus  the 
marriage  was  concluded  without  farther  ceremony, 
and  confummated  the  fame  night.  But  if  the  man 
did  not  find  his  bride  a  virgin,  fhe  was  returned 
the  next  day  to  her  friends,  which  was  no  fmall 
reproach  to  the  family.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
had  no  objcdlions  to  her  virtue,  the  bridegroom  gave 
a  handfome  entertainment  to  the  wife’s  friends  the 
next  day,  made  them  confiderable  prefents,  and  fa- 
crifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  on  the  joyful  occa- 
fion.  A  fchedule  was  afterwards  made  of  all  the 


jewels,  cloaths  and  goods  the  wife  brought  with  her,  CHAP, 
which  her  father  kept  •,  and,  in  cafe  of  a  divorce, 
which  happen’d  frequently  where  they  could  not  Divorces, 
agree,  all  the  effedls  mention’d  in  the  fchedule  were 
return’d,  with  the  wife,  to  her  friends  :  And,  it 
feems,  people  once  divorced  were  prohibited  coming 
together  again,  by  the  Mexican  laws,  on  pain  of 
death. 

Acosta,  in  fpeaking  of  their  marriages,  does  Polygamy 
not  inform  us,  whether  poligamy  was  allowed  a-  and  con- 
mongft  them  ^  but,  in  other  parts  of  his  hiftory,  ^iioweF* 
he  confirms  the  relations  of  other  writers,  who 
unanimoufly  obferve,  that  their  Kings  and  Great 
men  had  a  great  variety  of  women,  both  wives 
and  concubines.  Adultery  (that  is,  the  enjoying 
another  man’s  wife)  was  capital  ;  but  neither  po- 
ligamy  or  concubinage  were  deemed  any  offence 
againft  their  law  ;  Even  the  common  people  had 
probably  more  wives  than  one,  becaufe  they  were 
fo  far  from  being  a  charge  to  a  man,  that  they 
might  well  be  reckon’d  part  of  his  ftock,  as  well  as 
his  flaves ;  for  the  wives  of  the  common  people 
cultivated  the  grounds,  carried  the  husband’s  bag¬ 
gage  and  provifion  in  every  expedition,  whether  in 
war,  in  hunting,  or  upon  a  journey  :  I'hey  alfo 
fpun  and  wove  their  cloaths,  and  did  all  the  bufinefs 
of  the  houfe  befides ;  confequently,  the  more  wives 
a  man  had,  the  richer  he  muft  be  ;  Whether  they 
brought  fortunes  with  them  or  not,  they  improved 
and  increafed  his  eftate  every  day. 

Wafer,  who  refided  a  great  while  among  the 
Indians  of  Darien,  adjoining  to  Mexico,  relates, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  only 
were  concerned  in  tying  the  matrimonial  knot. 

He  does  not  mention  any  Priefts  being  concerned  in 
it  ;  adding,  that,  feven  days  after  the  contradl  was 
made,  the  bride’s  father  deliver’d  her  to  her  husband ; 
when  all  the  Indians  for  feveral  miles  round  were  in-, 
vited  to  an  entertainment,  and  every  one  of  them 
brought  the  married  couple  a  prefent,  confifting  of 
provifions  and  fruits.  The  men  alfo  brought  their 
tools,  to  clear  a  fpot  of  ground  for  a  plantation  for 
the  married  couple,  and  affift  in  building  them  a 
houfe  :  which  being  finifti’d  in  feven  or  eight  days, 
the  men  fat  down  to  drinking,  continuing  at  it  night 
and  day  ’till  all  the  liquor  was  fpent ;  the  women 
waiting  upon  them,  and  taking  a  great  deal  of  care 
of  their  drunken  husbands  when  they  found  them 
diforder’d.  And,  notwithftanding  the  wives  are 
put  to  all  manner  of  drudgery  in  their  plantations 
and  houfes,  and  carry  the  bi^gage  on  journeys. 
Wafer  obferves,  they  do  all  this  readily  and 
chearfi-illy  :  That  they  have  no  quarrels  with  their 
husbands,  or  with  one  another,  and  are  extremely 
good  and  courteous  to  ftrangers  ;  That  their  hus¬ 
bands  alfo  are  very  kind  to  them  ;  He  never  knew 
an  Indian  beat  his  wife,  or  give  her  a  hard  word, 
all  the  while  he  was  amongft  them ;  and,  indeed 
it  would  be  very  hard,  if  they  fhould  abufe  their 
wives,  when  they  are  contented  to  be  their 
flaves. 

A  woman  is  no  fooner  deliver’d  of  a  child,  but  Child-bed 
file  and  the  infant  are  immediately  wafti’d  in  fome  women, 
river  :  After  which,  the  child  is  fwathed  or  tied  to 
a  board,  and  the  mother  fuckles  it  with  the  board 
at  its  back :  It  alfo  fleeps  in  a  hammock  thus 
faften’d  to  a  board.  And,  when  they  grow  up,  the  Educati- 
boys  are  bred  to  their  father’s  exercifes,  namely, 
fhooting,  fifhing,  or  hunting ;  while  the  girls  are 
taught  husbandry  as  well  as  houfewifery,  and  to  fpin 
and  weave.  He  adds,  that  the  Prince  of  that  coun¬ 
try  (who  was  a  Pagan,  and  not  at  all  fubjeft  to  the 
Spaniards)  had  feven  wives  •,  and,  whenever  he 
2  went 
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CHAP,  went  a  long  journey,  fo  contrived  matters,  that  he 
had  always  a  wife  at  the  end  of  every  ftage. 

The  Mufqueto  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  province 
of  the  of  Honduras,  allow  of  poligamy  alfo,  or  a  plurality 
Mufqueto  of  wives,  as  we  are  inform’d  by  one  of  oiir  own 
Indians,  countrymen,  who  refided  amongft  them  about  the 
year  1699  :  Nor  do  they  marry  ’till  they  have  co¬ 
habited  fome  time  together,  and  try’d  whether  their 
humours  and  every  thing  elfe  are  agreeable  *,  and  then 
the  man,  to  make  fur^  of  his  wife,  gives  her  father 
a  prefent,  enters  into  a  contraft  with  hirh  for  his 
daughter,  and  the  bargain  is  ratified  at  a  notable 
drinking-bout,  where  the  friends  on  both  fides  are 
made  as  merry  as  heart  can  wifh.  And  as  thefe  Muf¬ 
queto  men  frequently  make  long  journeys,  or  go 
abroad  in  the  fervice  of  the  Englifh  and  other 
foreigners,  they  do  not  take  it  amifs  if  a  friend  co¬ 
habits  with  their  wives  in  their  abfence,  provided 
they  take  care  of  them  and  their  children. 

Of  Indi-  As  to  the  Indians  that  are  fubjeft  to  the  Spaniards, 
ansful^eft  obliged  to  profefs  themfelves  Chriftians,  Dam- 
^‘^’piER  informs  us,  their  Priefts  oblige  them  to  marry 
when  the  lads  are  fourteen,  and  the  girls  twelve  : 
And  if  they  are  not  then  provided  with  a  fpoufe, 
the  Priefts  find  one  for  them.  And  in  this,  it  feems, 
the  Civil  Government  concur,  looking  upon  it  that 
married  people  make  the  beft  fubjedts  :  A  wife  and 
children  are  the  fureft  pledges  of  a  man’s  fidelity. 
An  Indian  feldom  leaves  his  family,  and  retires  to 
his  untamed  countrymen  in  the  mountains,  after  he 
is  married  •,  but  becomes  an  induftrious  and  pro¬ 
fitable  member  of  the  commonwealth,  paying  du¬ 
ties  both  to  the  Church  and  his  Civil  Governors. 
The  marrying  them  fo  young  alfo  renders  the  coun¬ 
try  the  more  populous,  which  was  impolitickly  de¬ 
prived  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  firft  Adventurers. 
Nor  do  the  Spaniards  only  take  care  to  fee  the  young 
Indians  married  to  each  other,  but  they  encourage, 
or  at  leaft  fuffer,  the  native  Spaniards,  and  the  Crioli 
their  defcendants,  to  marry  with  the  Indians-,  where¬ 
by  the  Americans  are  fo  incorporated  and  allied  to 
many  Spanifh  families,  that  they  are  in  a  manner 
become  the  fame  people  in  feveral  towns  and  pro¬ 
vinces,  The  like  policy  the  French  obferve  in  their 
American  plantations  while  the  Englifh  ftupidly 
prohibit  their  people  marrying  with  the  Indians,  and 
confequently  lofe  many  advantages  in  planting  and 
eftablifhing  themfelves,  which  other  European  na¬ 
tions  have. 

The  Spaniards,  French  and  Portuguefe  alfo  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  the  natives  profelytes  to  their  reli¬ 
gion,  wherever  they  come  reprefenting,  at  the  fame 
time,  all  Proteftants  as  impious  and  barbarous 
monfters  of  men,  and  fo  far  from  being  Chriftians, 
that  they  are  perfedt  Infidels,  and  ftrangers  to  all 
virtue  and  morality  :  Which  the  poor  Indians,  who 
are  incorporated  with  them  by  marriage,  and  now 
bigotted  to  their  fuperftition,  are  too  apt  to  believe. 
I'hey  entertain  infuperable prejudices  therefore  againft 
our  nation,  and  have  fcarce  any  opportunities  of  be¬ 
ing  undeceiv’d.  Thus  the  nations  above-mention’d 
daily  fecuring  their  intereft  in  the  natives,  by  the 
two  ftrongeft  ties  of  blood  and  religion,  our  frontier 
fettlements  muft  ever  remain  expofed  to  the  invafi- 
ons  of  their  Indians.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
fend  and  eftablifh  them  where  the  French  or  Spani¬ 
ards  lie  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  continually  in¬ 
cite  the  Indians  in  alliance  v/ith  them  to  fall  upon 
our  colonies  -,  efpecially  as  we  ufe  no  arts  to  coun¬ 
termine  our  rivals,  and  ingratiate  ourfelves  with  the 
Indians,  as  other  nations  do.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon  we  have  yet  penetrated  no  fartlier  into  the  conti¬ 
nent  i  nor  fhall  we  ever  be  able  to  bring  over  many 
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Indian  nations  to  our  intereft,  unlefswe  employ  more  C  H  A  P* 
Miffionaries  to  inftrudtthem  in  our  faith,  and  encou- 
rage  our  people  to  intermarry  with  them.  Our  co- 
lonies,  indeed,  are  yet  more  powerful  in  North 
America  than  either  thofe  of  France  or  Spain,  and 
we  can  fupply  the  natives  with  what  they  ftand  iri 
need  of  on  eafier  terms  than  either  of  thofe  nations 
can  ;  but  ftill  they  are  ffiy  of  us,  and  do  not  appear 
hearty  friends.  The  French  and  Spaniards  frequently 
diftrefs  our  fettlements,  only  by  ftirring  up  the  In¬ 
dians  againft  them,  tho’  they  have  fcarce  any  forces 
of  their  own  to  back  them  -,  but  were  our  people 
fufter’d  to  intermarry  and  incorporate  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  fome  pains  were  taken  to  bring  them  over 
to  our  religion,  Florida,  and  moft  part  of  North 
America,  would,  in  a  few  years,  become  entirely 
Britifti  -,  and  our  plantations  might  enjoy  perfeeft  tran¬ 
quility,  without  a  rival  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  Mexicans,  Acosta  obferves,  were  Mexican 
exceeding  careful  of  the  education  of  their  children  :  education. 
They  had  almoft  publick  fchools  and  academies  be¬ 
longing  to  every  great  temple,  where  their  mafters 
ft  tidied  tile  genius  of  the  children  under  their  care,  and 
qualified  them  for  the  church,  the  ftatc,  or  the  army, 
according  as  they  were  inclined  :  They  fuffer’d  them 
to  take  but  little  deep,  obliged  them  to  live  abfte- 
mioufly,  to  carry  burdens,  and  perform  the  rougheft 
exercifes  ;  and  thofe  defign’d  for  the  army  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  camp,  and  give  proofs  of  their 
courage,  before  they  were  admitted  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  foldiery,  which  was  efteemed  the  moft 
honourable  employment  of  all  others. 

The  young  ladies  alfo  were  educated  in  convents, 
inftrudted  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue, 
taught  to  paint  and  match  beautiful  feathers,  and 
fuch  other  works  as  might  render  them  ufeful  and 
agreeable  when  they  enter’d  on  the  married  ftate.  ' 

Both  fexes  were  taught  to  fing  and  dance,  and  to 
repeat  the  heroick  adlions  of  their  anceftors,  and 
other  remarkable  occurrences  in  their  hiftory  5 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  the  want  of  books 
and  records  ;  for,  tho’  they  had  fome  characters 
and  hieroglyphicks  amongft  them,  thefe  were  far 
from  enabling  them  to  form  a  tolerable  hiftory : 

They  could  give  but  a  very  dark  and  confufed  ac¬ 
count  of  what  had  happen’d  two  or  three  hundred 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  whatever 
fome  writers  may  have  fuggefted  to  the  contrary. 

The  author  of  the  Conquefi  of  Mexico,  written  Funerals, 
about  an  hundred  and  forty  years  fince,  as  well  as 
Antonio  de  Herera,  informs  us,  that  the 
Mexicans  fometimes  burnt,  and  at  others,  buried 
their  dead  :  That  their  Princes  and  Great  men  were 
generally  burnt,  and  their  aflies,  being  afterwards 
collected,  and  put  into  an  urn,  were  then  buried  : 

That  the  funeral  folemnity  was  perform’d  by  their 
Priefts,  and  the  places  of  interment  were  ufually 
their  gardens  or  court-yards,  tho’  fome  w'ere  buried 
within  the  walls  of  their  temples,  and  others  in  the 
fields  or  woods  -,  the  Mexican  Emperors  had  burying- 
places  appropriated  to  their  family  fome  diftancefroin 
Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  party  died,  the  corpfe  was  wafh’d ; 
and,  being  drefs’d  in  the  mantles  the  deceafed  ufually 
wore  in  his  life-time,  and  fet  upright,  all  his  friends 
and  relations  came  and  took  a  folemn  leave  of  him. 

The  corpfe  was  carried  to  the  place  of  interment, 
attended  by  the  Priefts,  who  fung  mournful  funeral 
fongs,  and  play’d  upon  their  wind-mufick.  And 
where  a  Prince  was  to  be  interr’d,  the  Nobility  and 
Officers  of  ftate  attended  the  proceffion  :  Tliey 
were  buried  with  their  arms,  and  in  their  habits. 

In  fome  places,  abundance  of  treafure  and  precious 
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CHAP,  moveables  were  thrown  into  the  grave  with  them, 
and  a  great  number  of  (laves  and  officers  killed 
'  to  bear  their  Great  men  company.  But  this  feems 
to  have  been  pradtifed  more  in  Peru  than  Mexico. 
I  queftion  whether  any  (laves  were  put  to  death  at 
the  burial  of  a  Great  man  in  Mexico.  But  the  Spa- 
niffi  writers  have  very  confufedly  intermixed  the 
rites  of  feveral  countries,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  diftinguidi  what  were  their  rcfpeftive  cuftoms. 
The  ftate  The  fame  writers  alTure  us,  that  the  Mexicans 
of  depart-  believed  that  the  Ibul  was  immortal,  and  that  there 
ed  fouls,  another  (late,  where  every  one  was  to  be  re¬ 
warded  according  to  his  works  •,  but  they  had  no 
notion  of  the  refurredlion  of  the  body.  They  held 
alfo,  that  there  were  nine  different  places  to  which 
departed  fouls  were  fent,  according  to  the  time  of 
their  refpeftive  ages,  and  the  different  lives  they 
had  led  ;  but  that  the  place  of  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs  was  near  the  Sun  :  This  was  to  be  the  portion 
of  the  brave  who  died  in  battle,  and  of  fuch  as  had 
been  facrificed  to  their  gods.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  canonized,  and  even  deified  3  which  might  be 
fome  excufe  for  their  facrificing  men  :  They  ima¬ 
gin’d,  they  did  them  no  injury,  when  they  depriv’d 
them  of  a  life  of  care  and  anxiety,  and  fent  them 
to  (hare  the  joys  of  paradife,  or,  rather,  to  be  num¬ 
ber’d  with  the  gods. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  province  of  New- Mexico. 

New  MEXICO,  or  Granada,  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  unknown  lands  on  the  north ;  by 
Florida  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Bay  or  Gulph  of  California, 
which  feparates  it  from  California,  on  the  weft  *, 
lying  between  the  28th  and  45th  degrees  of  nor¬ 
thern  latitude,  according  to  the  Spaniards;  and  be¬ 
tween  100  and  130  degrees  of  weftern  longitude, 
Ifom  the  meridian  of  London.  But  whether  we 
ftiould  extend  or  contract  thefe  limits  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  We 
know  no  people  north  of  New  Mexico.  The 
Spaniards,  if  they  pleafe,  may  call  the  countries 
theirs  as  far  as  the  Pole ;  but  there  is  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  country,  within  th^  bounds  already  de- 
feribed,  either  peopled  or  cultivated ;  And  how  far 
we  fhould  extend  the  limits  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
eaftward  on  the  fide  of  Florida,  is  equally  uncertain ; 
no  one  having  attempted  to  fix  the  bounds  between 
thefe  two  countries,  unlefs  the  French,  who  have 
introduced  that  imaginary  coSntry  of  Louifiana  into 
their  maps  in  the  room  of  Florida,  bounding  it  with 
the  Britifh  Plantations  on  the  eaft,  and  New  Mexi¬ 
co  on  the  weft.  But  if  the  Engliffi  fhould  (as  I  fee 
nothing  can  prevent  them,  but  their  own  (loth  and 
negligence)  extend  their  fettlements  to  the  weft- 
ward,  as  far  as  the  river  Miffifippi  ;  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  theirs  to  the  eaftward,  as  far  as  the  fame  river, 
which  may  eafily  be  done,  as  their  fettlements  al¬ 
ready  come  very  near  the  banks  of  that  river  ; 
Louifiana,  probably,  will  be  no  more  heard  of  in 
a  few  years. 

Certain  it  is,  that  all  thofe  countries  which  now 
go  under  the  name  of  the  Britifli  Plantations  on  the 
continent  of  America  on  the  eaft,  and  thofe  to  which 
the  Spaniarils  have  given  the  name  of  New  Mexico 
on  the  weft,  with  all  thofe  countries  that  lie  between 
them,  and  to  which  the  French  have  given  the  names 
of  Louifiana  and  New  France,  on  the  firft  difeovery, 
went  under  the  name  of  Florida.  As  to  the  Englifii 
and  the  Spaniards,  they  have  been  a  confiderable 
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time  poffcfs’d  of  the  eaft  and  weft  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  peopled  and  cultivated  it  in  many 
places  ;  and  the  Englilh  traffick  with  the  natives  as 
far  eaftward  as  the  river  Miffifippi ;  Whereas  the 
French  have  only  here  and  there  an  inconfiderable 
fort,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miffifippi,  or  in 
Canada ;  by  which  they  pretend  to  entitle  themfelves 
to  the  whole  country  of  Florida,  and  will  never  want 
a  pretence  for  excluding  both  the  Englilh  and  the 
Spaniards  from  the  whole,  if  ever  they  are  ftrong 
enough  to  do  it.  Tho’  forty  years  ago  they  had 
fcarce  any  footing  in  the  country  they  have  deno¬ 
minated  Louifiana,  and  are  not  at  this  day  poffefs’d 
of  more  of  it  than  the  county  of  Middlefex  con¬ 
tains  ;  tho’  the  country  tliey  lay  claim  to  is  a  fine 
fquare  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  a  fide,  the  moft 
temperate,  fruitful  and  beautiful  fpot  of  earth  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe  ;  from  whence  it  obtained  its 
ancient  name  of  Florida.  If  we  fuffer  the  en¬ 
croaching  French  to  eftablilh  themfelves  there,  and 
drive  us  from  this  terreftrial  paradife,  when  nothing 
is  fo  eafy  as  to  prevent  it,  by  uniting  our  forces  with 
the  Spaniards,  both  nations  richly  deferve  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  fupine  negligence.  But  to  return 
to  New  Mexico  ;  We  know  little  more  of  it,  than 
■  that  it  abounds  in  rich  filver  mines,  and  has  fome 
of  gold  :  That  it  is  an  exceeding  fruitful  country, 
well  water’d  with  rivers,  and  abounding  with  the 
fame  plants  and  animals  as  our  plantations  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Carolina  do  ;  and,  according  to  the  Spanilh 
accounts,  is  very  thinly  inhabited  by  fcatter’d  clans 
or  tribes  of  favage  people,  who  live  chiefly  by  what 
they  take  in  hunting,  and  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
that  grow  fpontaneoufly ;  neither  building  towns, 
or  cloathing  themfelves,  or  being  acquainted  with 
any  art  or  fcience. 

Gemelli  Careri,  who  was  at  New  Mexico 
in  the  year  1698,  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  that  country.  He  fays,  part  of  it  is  newly  con¬ 
quer’d,  and  there  remains  ftill  much  more  to  con¬ 
quer.  As  to  the  natives,  he  was  inform’d,  they 
were  fuch  Ikilful  archers,  that  they  would  hit  a  fix- 
pence  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  lhake  all  the 
grain  out  of  an  ear  of  corn  without  breaking  it 
off :  That  they  are  great  lovers  of  Mule’s  flelh ;  for 
which  reafon  they  often  robbed  travellers,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  only  the  beafts,  leaving  behind  the  chefts 
of  filver,  which  they  do  not  value  :  That  they 
paint  their  bodies,  and  pricking  the  skin  render  the 
colours  indelible.  I'he  King  of  Spain  maintains  fix 
hundred  horfe  in  New  Mexico,  with  an  allowance 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  eight  per  annum 
to  each  man  ;  but  the  foldiers  have  the  leaft  part  of 
it,  the  Governor  putting  moft  of  it  into  his  own 
pocket ;  for  he  fells  them  all  manner  of  cloathing 
and  neceffaries,  and,  fetting  his  price  upon  them, 
makes  the  foldiers  give  twenty  pieces  of  eight  for 
that  which  is  not  worth  two  ;  and,  by  fuch  means, 
makes  his  poll  worth  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  per  annum.  The  Spanifli  foldiers  in  this 
country  are  arm’d  with  a  fliield,  musket,  and  half¬ 
pike,  or  fpear  ;  not  to  fight  (fays  our  author)  but 
to  hunt  them  out  like  wild  beafts  :  They  are  order’d 
by  the  Government  not  to  kill,  this  favage  people, 
but  to  bring  them  in,  that  they  may  be  in(lru<fted 
in  their  religion,  and  civilized.  Tims  an  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  have  been  conquer’d  to  the  weft- 
ward,  tho’  the  people  endeavour’d  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  with  their  bows  aad  arrows.  The  worft  is 
(fays  Gemelli)  that,  being  five  hundred  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  thofe  barbarians  quickly 
revolt,  knowing  there  cannot  be  fupplies  of  Ibldiers 
fent  againft  them  fuddenly.  The  country  is  plain, 
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'  CHAP,  and  convenient  for  carriages  for  fome  months  eve- 
XVI.  j.y  ygg^j. .  {juj-  the  King’s  forces  are  obliged  to  pafs 
fuch  wide  defarts,  that  they  ufually  intrench  every 
night,  and  keep  guard,  for  fear  of  being  furpriz’d 
by  the  favages.  The  Francifcans  have  the  charge  . 
of  the  converfion  of  thefe  wild  people,  called  Chi- 
chimeca’s,  who  are  rather  atheifbs  than  idolaters, 

I  and  have  brought  a  great  number  of  them  ^to  live 

like  men  ^  but  their  wild  nature  always  inclines  them 
to  folitude.  The  country  is  fo  thinly  peopled,  that 
they  travel  feveral  days  journey  without  meeting 
with  a  village  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Viceroy  has 
fent  feveral  families  thither  of  late  years  to  people 
it,  the  foil  plentifully  producing  all  things  that  are 
fowed  or  planted  in  it,  even  of  the  fruits  of  Europe : 
And. there  are,  befides,  rich  mines  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver.  The  length  of  the  way  not  allowing  travellers 
to  carry  their  quilts  to  lie  -on,  the  Jefuits  that  go  to 
their  miffions  in  this  country  have  learnt  of  the  In¬ 
dians  to  carry  before  them,  on  their  faddles,  mat- 
trefles  and  pillows  made  of  leather,  which  at  night 
they  blow  full  of  wind,  and  they  are  as  foft  as  a 
feather  bed. 

The  enter-  The  Spaniards  formerly  over-ran  great  part  of  the 
prices  of  eaftcm  as  well  as  weftern  Florida,  but  made  few 
‘^^s^P*“"fettlem6nts  in  it.  The  gold  and  filver  mines  of 
Florida.  Mexico  were  fo  attractive,  that  they  in  a  manner 
abandon’d  this  fruitful  country  again,  retaining  only 
the  forts  of  St.  Auguftine,  St.  Matthew,  and  fome 
other  inconfiderable  places  on  the  confines  of  Caro¬ 
lina  :  None  of  which  I  fhould  envy  them,  if  they 
would  unite  with  Britain  againft  France.  There  is 
room  enough  in  Florida  for  the  Spaniards,  he  En- 
glifh,  and  the  natives  •,  and,  indeed,  more  than 
they  can  cultivate  :  But  it  is  impoffible  they  Ihould 
enjoy  any  part  of  it  in  quiet,  if  the  French  are 
fuffer’d  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  what  they  call 
The  Louifiana.  There  is  no  medium  :  The  French  mull: 
French  either  be  driven  from  Florida,  or  they  will  drive 
Siven*^^  both  the  Englifh  and  Spaniards  out  of  it  •,  and,  in- 
from  Flo-  deed,  out  of  all  their  American  plantations  ;  There- 
rida,  or  fore,  as  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  faid  in  rela- 
to  the  Dutch,  Delenda  est  Carthago. 
n^(h  fe^d'e-  'French  are  a  much  more  formidable  enemy, 
ments  will  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  than  any  other 
be  ruin’d.  Power  ;  and,  I  hope,  Great  Britain  and  Spain  will 
difcover  their  mutual  intereft  before  it  be  too  late. 
The  Spaniards  can  never  do  Britain  any  hurt,  but 
by  confederating  with  the  French  :  Nor  is  it  our 
intereft  to  fall  out  with,  or  encroach  on  the  Spa¬ 
niards  i  their  plantations  take  off  our  Englifh  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and,  while  we  maintain  a  good  under- 
ftanding  with  them,  are  almoft  as  advantageous  to 
Britain  as  our  own  :  Whereas,  if  the  French  are 
allow’d  to  fix  in  Florida,  we  not  only  lofe  our 
trade  ;  but  our  very  plantations.  To  return  to  New 
Mexico. 

Some  writers  have  fubdivided  it  into  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  provinces,  and  furnilh’d  us  with 
the  names  of  as  many  towns,  the  capitals  of  the 
refpeCtive  provinces  :  But,  as  they  have  not  given 
us  the  fituation,  boundaries,  or  defcription  of  any 
of  thefe  provinces,  and  moft  authors  agree,  that 
not  one  twentieth  part  of  the  country  is  yet  inha¬ 
bited  or  cultivated  ;  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with 
obferving,  that  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  town  of  New 
Mexico,  is  fituated  in  36  degrees  odd  minutes 
north  latitude,  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  the 
North  River  ’,  and  that  it  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  and  the 
refidcnce  of  the  Governor  ;  and  faid  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  built  of  ftone. 

California  1  ^^all  conclude  this  chapter,  and  the  deferip- 
deferibed.  tion  of  the  Soanilh  dominions  in  North  America, 
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with  the  beft  account  I  could  ‘^et  of  California,  C  II  A  P. 

^  '  y  T 

which  may  well  be  look’d  upon  as  a  part  ol  New 
Mexico,  fince  it  is  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  ifthmus, 
or  only  feparated  from  it  by  the  Bay  or  Gulph  ot 
California  ;  and,  if  not  under  the  lame  Governor, 
is  fubjeCf  in  a  great  meafure  to  Spanifii  infiuehce,  as 
will  appear  hereafter. 

California,  formerly  deemed  an  ifland,  is  laid  Sauation. 
down  in  our  lateft  charts  and  maps  as  a  pcninfula 
adjoining  to  the  continent  of  New  Mexico.  It  is- 
bounded  by  unknown  lands  on  the  north  •,  by  the 
Bay  or  Gulph  of  California  and  a  narrow  iftlimus, 
which  feparate  it  from  Old  and  New  Mexico,  to¬ 
wards  the  weft  ;  and  by  the  South-fea  on  the  fouth 
and  weft-,  ftretching  in  length  from  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  to  the  45th  degree  of  north-latitude  ;  and 
lies  between  the  115th  and  136th  degrees  of  weft¬ 
ern  longitude,  reckoning  from  the  Meridian  of 
London,  It  is  of  an  unequal  breadth,  narrow  in 
the  fouth,  and  growing  broader  towards  the  north ; 
indented  by  many  confiderable  bays  and  gulphs  of 
the  fea ;  faid  to  be  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  three  hundred  in  breadth  in  the  broad- 
eft  part. 

This  country  was  firft  difeovered  by  Cortez, 

(who  had  the  honour  of  fubduing  Mexico)  in  the 
year  1535  but  the  Spaniard^  did  nor,  ’till  very 
lately,  penetrate  far  into  it,  contenting  themfelves 
with  the  rich  Pearl-fifhery,.bn  the  coaft. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Drake  touched 
upon  this  coaft  in  the  year  1578,  and  took  poffef- 
fion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  then  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  giving  it  the  name  of  New  Albion  ;  but  the 
Britilh  Government  has  never  tliought  fit  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  farther  difeoveries  in  California  and  it 
is  at  this  day,  or  will  be  in  a  very  fliort  time,  in  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  annex’d  to  their  Mexican  do¬ 
minions,  as  we  may  conjedlure  from  the  following 
defcription  of  that  country. 

In  the  letters  of  the  Miflionary  Jefuits,  we  meet  The  Je- 
with  one  written  by  Fr,  Maria  Picolo,  who 
relates,  “  That  in  Odlober  1697  (being  then  in 
“  New  Mexico)  he  embark’d,  with  Father  Sal-  nia. 

“  viETERRA  and  a  guard  of  foldiers,  for  Califor- 

nia,  in  order  to  attempt  the  converfion  of  the 
“  natives  of  that  country  -,  and  that?  having  pafs’d 
“  the  Bay  of  California,  and  landed  their  people, 

“  the  natives,  imagining  they  came  to  difpoffefs 
“  them  of  their  pearl-fifhery,  as  others  had  endea- 
“  vour’d  to  do  before,  attack’d  them  with  great 
“  fury,  throwing  at  the  Spaniards  abundance  of 
“  darts  and  ftones :  But,  being  repulfed  by  their 
“  guard,  the  people  became  more  tradfable,  and 
“  enter’d  into  a  parley  with  them  ;  and,  when 
“  they  underftood  the  Miffionaries  came  with  no 
“  other  intention  than  to  inftrudt  them  in  the  Chri- 
“  ftian  religion,  they  exprefs’d  a  great  deal  of  joy, 

“  and  fuffer’d  them  to  fettle  four  miftions  in  their 
“  country,  fome  of  which  extend  to  the  coafts  ol 
“  the  South-fea.  Here  they  fpent  five  years  in 
“  learning  the  languages  of  th.e  feveral  tribes,  and 
“  in  preaching  to  the  people ;  and  had  an  opportu- 
“  nity  of  making  the  lollowing  remarks  on  that 
“  country. 

“  California,  this  Father  obferves,  is  pretty  well 
“  laid  down  in  our  common  maps  :  That  the  heats 
“  in  fummer  are  very  great  along  the  fea-coafts, 

“  and  it  fcldom  rains  but  the  air  of  the  inland 
“  country  is  more  temperate,  and  the  heats  not  fo 

excefiive  ;  It  is  the  fame  in  winter  in  proportion. 

“  In  the  rainy  feafon  there  are  floods  j  but,  when 
“  that  is  over,  inftead  of  rain,  the  dews  fall  in  fuch 
“  plenty  every  morning,  that  one  would  think  it 
zip  “  had 
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C  H  A  P.“  liad  rained  ;  which  renders  die  earth  very  fruit- 
“  ful.  Jn  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  JunCj 
“  tliere  falls  w'ith  the  dew  a  fort  of  Manna,  which 
“  congeals  and  hardens  upon  the  leaves  of  reeds, 

“  from  whence  they  gather  it :  It  is  as  fweet  as  fu- 
“  trar,  but  not  altogether  fo  white. 

“  The  climate  muft  needs  be  healthful,  if  we  may 
“  judge  of  it  by  ourfelves,  and  thofe  that  were  with 
“  us ;  for,  during  the  five  years  we  were  in  this 
“  kingdom,  we  continued  very  well  in  health,  not- 
“  withftanding  the  great  fatigues  we  underwent ; 
“  and  of  the  other  Spaniards  there  died  but  two, 
“  one  of  which  was  a  woman,  who  occafioned  her 
“  own  death,  by  imprudently  bathing  herfelf  when 
“  file  was  near  lying-in. 

“  There  are  in  California  large  plains,  pleafant 
“  valleys,  excellent  paftures  at  all  times  for  great 
“  and  fmall  cattle,  fine  fprings  of  running  water, 
“  brooks,  and  rivers,  with  their  banks  cover’d  with 
“  Willows,  Reeds  and  wild  Vines.  In  their  rivers 
“  they  have  plenty  of  fifii,  efpecially  Cray-fifii, 
“  which  they  keep  in  refervoirs  ’till  they  have  oc-  ■ 
“  cafion  for  them.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  Xica- 
“  mes,  of  a  better  taffe  than  thofe  of  Mexico.  So 
“  that  we  may  conclude  California  to  be  a  very 
“  fruitful  country.  On  the  mountains  there  are, 
“  all  the  year  long,  Mefcales,  a  fruit  peculiar  to 
“  this  country  and,  in  mofl;  feafons,  large  Pifla- 
“  chio’s  of  feveral  forts,  and  Figs  of  different  co- 
“  lours.  The  trees  are  very  beautiful  ;  and,  a- 

mongft  others,  that  which  the  Chinos  (who  are 
“  natives  of  the  country)  call  Palo  Santo,  bears  a 
“  great  deal  of  fruit :  P'rom  this  they  draw  excel- 
“  lent  Frankincenfe. 

“  As  this  country  abounds  in  fruits,  it  does  no 
“  lefs  in  grain,  of  which  there  are  fourteen  forts, 
“  that  the  people  feed  on.  They  ufe  the  fruits  of 
“  trees  and  plants,  and  among  others  thofe  of  the 
“  Yuca  (or  CaffaviJ  to  make  bread  of.  There  are 
“  excellent  Skirrets,  a  fort  of  red  Strawberries,  of 
“  which  they  eat  plentifully :  Citrons  and  Water- 
“  melons  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  The  land  is 
“  fo  good,  that  moft  plants  bear  fruit  three  times 
“  a  year  ;  fo  that,  with  fome  labour  in  cultivating 
“  it,  and  skill  in  managing  the  water,  they  render 
“  the  country  extremely  fertile.  Nor  is  there  any 
“  fort  of  fruit  or  grain,  but  what  they  gather  in 
“  great  abundance,  which  we  experienced  our- 
“  felves  ;  for  bringing  v/ith  us  from  New  Spain, 
“  Indian-wheat,  Peas,  Lentils,  &c.  we  fowed 
“  them,  and  had  a  very  plentiful  increafe,  tho’  we 
“  had  not  any  cattle  or  proper  inftruments  to  till 
“  the  ground. 

“  Befides  feveral  forts  of  animals  that  we  knew, 
“  which  are  here  in  plenty,  and  are  good  to  eat,  as 
“  Deer,  Flares,  Rabbets,  we  found  two  forts  of 
“  Deer  that  we  knew  nothing  of ;  we  call  them 
“  Sheep,  becaufe  they  fomewhat  refembled  ours  in 
“  make.  The  firfl;  fort  is  as  large  as  a  Calf  of  one 
“  or' two  years  old  :  Its  head  is  much  like  that  of 
“  a  Stag,  and  its  horns,  which  are  very  large,  like 
“  thofe  of  a  Ram  :  Its  tail  and  hair  are  fpeckled, 
“  and  firorter  than  a  Stag’s  ;  but  its  hoof  is  large, 
“  round,  and  cleft  like  that  of  an  Ox.  I  have 
“  eaten  of  thefe  beads  ;  their  flefh  is  very  tender 
“  and  delicious.  The  other  fort  of  Sheep,  fome 
“  of  which  are  white,  and  others  black,  differ  lefs 
“  from  ours :  They  are  larger,  and  have  a  great 
“  deal  more  wool,  which  is  very  good,  and  eafy  to 
“  be  fpun  and  wrought.  Befide  thefe  animals,  that 
“  ferve  for  food,  there  are  Lions,  wild  Cats,  and 
“  many  others,  like  thofe  in  New  Spain.  We 

brought  to  California  lome  Cows,  and  ftorc  of 
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“  fmall  cattle,  as  Sheep  and  Goats,  which  would  CHAP. 
“  have  energafed  very  much,  had  not  the  necefiity 
“  we  were  once  in  obliged  us  to  kill  the  greateft 
“  part  of  them.  We  alfo  brought  with  us  Horfes 
“  and  Colts,  to  flock  the  country,  and  began 
“  to  breed  up  Hogs ;  but,  as  thefe  do  a  great  deal 
“  of  damage  to  the  villages,  and  the  women  are 
“  afraid  of  them,  we  have  refolved  to  extirpate 
“  them. 

“  As  for  fowls,  there  are  in  California  all  that 
“  are  in  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  as  Pigeons,  Tur- 
“  tie-doves.  Larks,  Partridges,  of  an  exquifite 
“  taffe,  and  in  great  quantities  ;  Geefe,  Ducks, 

“  and  many  other  forts,  both  of  river  and  fea 
“  fowls. 

“  The  fea  affords  plenty  of  very  good  fifii  : 

“  They  take  Pilchards,  Anchovies,  and  Tunnies  ; 

“  which  lafi;  they  catch  with  their  hands  on  the 
“  fiiore.  We  often  fee  Whales,  and  all  forts  of 
“  Tortoifes.  The  fiiores  are  filled  with  heaps  of 
“  fhells,  larger  than  thofe  of  Mother  of  Pearl. 

“  The  Salt  they  have  is  not  from  the  fea,  but  out 
“  of  pits  :  It  is  as  bright  as  Cryftal,  and  fo  hard, 

“  that  they  are  often  forced  to  break  it  with  ham- 
“  mers  :  It  is  a  very  good  commodity  in  New 
“  Spain,  where  Salt  is  fcarce. 

“  California  has  been  known  near  thefe  tw'o 
“  centuries,  and  its  coafts  are  famous  for  the  Pearl- 
“  fifiiery,  which  has  made  the  Europeans  fo  defi- 
“  rous  of  eftablifiiing  a  trade  here.  It  is  certain, 

“  if  the  King  would  credit  a  fifiiery  here,  at  his 
“  own  charge,  he  might  draw  great  advantage 
“  from  it.  Nor  do  I  doubt,  bur  that  there  are 
“  mines  to  be  found  in  feveral  places,  if  they  were 
“  fought  for  •,  fince  the  country  is  under  the  fame 
“  degree  as  the  provinces  of  Cinulao  and  Sonora 
“  (in  Mexico)  where  there  are  rich  ones. 

“  Tho’  heaven  as  been  fo  bountiful  to  the  Ca- 
“  lifornians,  and  the  earth  brings  fortl^  of  itfelf 
“  what  it  does  not  produce  elfewhere  without  a 
“  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains ;  yet  they  make 
“  no  efteem  of  the  plenty  and  riches  of  their  coun- 
“  try,  contenting  themfelves  with  what  is  only  ne- 
“  ceifary  for  life  ;  they  take  little  care  for  the  reft.' 

“  The  inland  parts  of  the  country  are  very  popu- 
“  lous,  efpecially  towards  the  north :  And  tho*, 

“  there  is  fcarce  a  town,  but  what  has  twenty^ 

“  thirty,  forty,  or  filty  families  in  it ;  yet  they 
“  have  no  houfes,  but  defend  themfelves  from  the 
“  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day-time  under  the  fhade 
“  of  the  trees  j  and  of  their  leaves  and  branches 
“  make  a  fort  of  roof  againft  the  inclemency  of 
“  the  night.  In  the  winter  they  fiiut  themfelves 
“  up  in  caves  in  the  earth,  and  live  there  together 
“  ‘little  better  than  fo  many  beafts. 

“  The  men  go  naked,  at  leaft  all  were  fo  that 
“  we  faw  :  They  wear  about  their  head  a  fine 
“  linnen  fillet,  or  fort  of  net-work  ;  and  about 
“  their  neck,  and  fometimes  about  their  arms,  for 
“  ornament.  Mother  of  Pearl,  in  divers  figures, 

“  very  finely  wrought,  and  prettily  intermix’d 
“  with  little  round  fruits,  fomewhat  like  the  beads 
“  of  a  chaplet.  •  They  have  no  other  arms  than 
“  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  fortoffpear  or  lance, 

“  which  they  always  carry  in  their  hands,  either 
“  to  kill  game,  or  defend  themfelves ;  for  their 
“  towns  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other. 

“  The  women  wear,  from  their  waift  down  to 
“  their  knees,  a  kind  of  apron  made  of  reeds,  very 
“  neatly  wrought,  and  platted  together  :  They  co- 
“  ver  their  Ihoulders  with  the  skins  of  beafts,  and 
“  wear  about  their  heads,  like  the  men,  averycu- 
“  rious  kind  of  net- work  j  which  our  ibldiers  find 

“  fo 
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“  fo  convenient,  tliat  they  make  ufe  of  them  to  tie 
“  up  their  hair  with.  They,  as  well  as  the  mert, 

‘  have  necklaces  of  Mother  of  Pearl,  mixed  with 
‘  the  ftones  of  fome  forts  of  fruit  and  fea-ihells, 

‘  hanging  down  to  their  waift ;  and  bracelets  of 
‘  the  fame. 

“  The  common  employment  bodi  of  men  arid 
‘  women  is  fpinning  :  They  make  their  thread  of 
‘  long  plants,  which  ferve  them  inftead  of  Hemp 
‘  and  Flax,  or  elfe  of  a  cotton-lil<e  fubftance  found 
‘  in  the  fhell  of  fome  forts  of  fruit.  Of  the  finer 
‘  thread  they  make  the  ornaments  above-mention- 
‘  ed,  and  of  the  coarfer,  fifhing-nets  and  facks,  or 
‘  bass  for  feveral  ufes.  The  men  moreover,  of 
‘  certain  plants,  whofe  fibres  are  very  clofe  and 
‘  thick  fet,  and  which  they  are  well  skilled  in  wotk- 
‘  ing,  employ  themfelves  in  making  dilhes  and  o- 
‘  ther  kitchen  neccflaries,  of  all  falliions  and  fixes, 
‘  The  fmaller  pieces  ferve  for  drinking-cups  ;  thofe 
‘  that  are  larger  for  plates  and  difhes,  and  fome- 
‘  times  for  umbrello’s  for  the  women ;  and  the 
‘  largeft  fort  for  baskets  to  gather  fruit  in,  arid 
‘  fometimes  for  pans  and  bafons  to  drefs  their  meat 
‘  in  :  But  they  take  care  to  keep  them  perpetually 
‘  moving  while  they  are  over  the  fire,  for  if  the 
*  flame  catch  them  they  are  foon  burnt. 

“  The  Californians  have  a  great  deal  of  vivacity, 
“  and  are  naturally  addidled  to  raillery,  as  we  found 
when  we  began  firft  to  infl:ru<fl;  them  j  for  if  we 
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committed  any  error  in  their  language,  they  jelled  CHAP, 
arid'made  fport  with  us :  But  after  we  were  grown 
better  acquainted  with  them,  if  we  committed  any 
faults,  they  civilly  advifed  us  of  them.  And  if 
at  any  time  we  explained  any  myftery  or  point 
of  moralit)^,  not  conformable  to  their  prejudices 
and  errors,  they  waited  for  the  Preacher  alter 
fermon,  and  difputed  againfl;  him  with  a  great 
deal  ot  force  and  wit.  If  we  could  give  them 
good  reafons  for  it,  they  liften’d  very  attentively, 
and,  when  convinced,  fubmitted,  and  did  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  have  not  found  amongll  them  any 
form  of  religion  or  regular  worlhip,  only  they 
adore  the  Moon,  and  cut  their  hair  (as  I  remem¬ 
ber)  in  hbr  decreafe,  in  honour  of  their  deity, 
which  they  give  to  their  Priells,  whd  employ  it 
to  feveral  fuperllitious  ufes.  Every  family  is  a 
“  dillindl  State,  and  hath  different  laws  and  cuf- 
“  toms,  which  is  plainly  the  reafon  that  they  are  fo. 

“  often  at  war  with  one  another.” 

Captain  Rogers,  our  countryman,  late  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  touch’d  at  California 
in  the  year  1709,  in  his  voyage  round  the  globe, 
and  confirms  many  of  the  particulars  mention’d  by 
this  Jefuit :  Neither  do  I  perceive  he  contradidls 
him  in  any  material  circumllance,  which  inclines 
me  to  give  the  more  credit  to  that  Father’s  deferip- 
tion  of  California. 
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Of  the  province  of 

CHAP.  T  RAVING  finifhed  the  defcription  of 

I*  B - 1  the  Spanifli  dominions  on  the  continent  of 

BL  .a  North  America,  I  enter  on  the  ftate  of 
dominions  territories  in  South  America,  which  are  divid- 
in  South  ed  into  fix  large  provinces,  viz.  i.  That  of  the 
America.  Terra  Firma;  2.  Peru  j  3.  Chili;  4.  Patagonia, 
or  Terra-Magellenica  ;  5.  Paragua,  or  La-plata  ; 
and  6.  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

Terra-  I.  And  firft  I  fhall  treat  of  Terra-Firma  ;  under 
Firma,  the  which  name  I  comprehend,  i.  Terra-Firma  Pro- 
Carthagena;  3.  St.  Martha;  4.  Rio  de 
under  that  i  5*  Venezuela;  6.  Comana;  7.  New 

name,  Andalufia ;  8.  Caribiana;  g.  Guiana;  10.  Paria ; 

II.  New  Granada;  and  12.  Popayan. 

Itsfitua-  Thefe  countries,  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
tion  and  fal  name  of  Terra-Firma ;  arc  bounded  by  the 
extent.  North-fea  or  Atlantic-ocean,  on  the  north  and  eaft; 
by  Peru  and  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  the  South-fea,  and  the  province  of 
Veragua  in  Mexico,  on  the  weft  ;  being  upwards 
of  two  thoufand  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  generally  about  five  hundred  miles  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth. 

Terra-  The  province  of  Terra-Firma  Proper,  which 
Firma  frequently  goes  under  the  name  of  Darien,  is 

bounded  by  the  North-fea  on  the  north;  by  the 
gulph  or  river  of  Darien,  which  feparates  it  from 
Carthagena  on  the  eaft ;  by  Popayan  and  the  South- 
fea  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  fame  fea  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Veragua  on  the  weft;  lying  between  8  and 
10  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  78  and 
83  degrees  of  weftern  longitude.  The  moft  exadt 
boundary  of  this  province  on  the  weft,  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cha- 
gre  on  the  North-fea,  to  the  town  of  Nata  on  the 
South-fea ;  and  the  trueft  fouthern  boundary,  a  line 
drawn  from  Point  Garrachina,  on  the  fouth  part  of 
the  gulph  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  bay  of  Panama, 
diredlly  eaft  ward  ,to  the  river  of  Darien.  It  lies  in 
the  form  of  a  bow  or  crefeent,  about  that  noble  bay 
of  Panama,  being  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
60  in  breadth,  from  fea  to  fea.'  I  am  the  more 
particular  in  deferibing  the  fituation  of  this  province, 
becaufe  it  is,  in  proportion,  the  richeft,  and  of  moft 
importance  to  the  Spaniard,  (as  it  would  be  to  any 
European  nation  that  fliould  poffefs  themfelves  of 
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it)  and  has  been  the  feene  of  more  adlion  than  any  CHAP, 
province  in  America.  Its  fituation,  both  on  the  I- 
North  and  South-feas,  and  on  the  confines  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  the  gold  mines,  gold  fands 
and  pearls  with  which  this  province  and  the  adjacent 
feas  are  replenifhed,  render  it  invaluable,  and  make 
it  the  darling  objedl  of  all  enterprizing  people. 

The  face  of  this  province  is  thus  deferibed  by  the 
Englilh  Buccaneers,  who  have  often  traverfed  it : 

They  tell  us,  the  furface  is  very  unequal,  confifting  Proper, 
of  exceeding  high  hills,  and  long  deep  valleys: 

That  the  valleys  are  water’d  with  rivers,  brooks, 
and  perennial  fprings,  with  wliich  the  country  a- 
bounds ;  fome  of  them  falling  igto  the  North,  and 
others  into  the  South-fea,  moft  of  them  having  their 
fources  in  a  ridge  or  chain  of  mountains  that  fur- 
mount  and  over-top  the  other  hills,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  ifthmus  parallel  to  the  coafts, 
fpreading  along,  and  bending  as  the  ifthmus  bends. 

This  vaft  ridge  of  hills  is  neareft  the  coaft  of  the 
North-fea,  feldom  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  mifes 
diftant  from  it.  Wafer  obferves,  when  he  palled 
over  them,  that  the  hills  between  thefe  mountains 
and  the  South-fea  were  nothing,  in  comparifon  of 
them :  That  thofe  hills  did  not  only  appear  much 
beneath  this  high  ridge,  but  the  clouds  were  confi- 
derably  below  them,  and  intercepted  their  fight  of 
the  country,  and  all  their  people  grew  giddy  with 
the  height,  when  they  had  climb’d  to  the  top  ;  but 
this  giddinefs  went  off  again  as  they  defeended  low¬ 
er.  The  hills  between  this  and  the  South-fea  are 
covered  with  fine  tall  woods,  with  little  or  no  under¬ 
wood  to  interrupt  the  paffage:  But  thofe  on  the 
north  fide,  are  full  of  bullies,  bamboes  and  man¬ 
groves,  near  the  lliore,  that  render  them  almoft 
impenetrable. 

The  rivers  on  the  ifthmus,  are  fome  of  them  The  n- 
pretty  large,  but  few  of  them  navigable,  having 
bars  of  fand  at  their  mouths.  Thofe  on  the  north 
fide,  rifing  in  the  high  ridge  of  mountains,  have 
generally  a  very  jQiort  courfe,  running  precipitately 
into  the  fea,  tho’  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 

Ibme  of  them  having  a  winding  courfe  through  the 
valleys,  almoft  from  the  South  to  the  North-fea. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  i .  the  river,  or  rather  gulph 
of  Darien ;  2 .  the  river  of  Conception ;  and  3 .  tire 

river 
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river  Chagre  on  the  North-fea  •  4.  the  river  of  St.  any  other  place  within  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  CHAP. 

Mary’s;  5.  the  river  Congo ;  6.  the  river  Cheapo ;  rains  ufually  begin  here  in  April  or  May  :  In  June, 
which  laft  three  fall  into  the  bay  of  Panama.  July  and  Auguft  they  are  very  heavy  ;  and  it  is  ex- 

1 ,  The  river  or  gulph  of  Darien,  the  eaftern  treme  hot  at  this  time,  whenever  the  fun  fliines  out : 

boundary  of  this  province,  rifes  in  the  fouth  ;  and  There  are  then  no  breezes  to  cool  the  air  ;  but  it  iSj 
running  direftly  north,  upwards  of  an  hundred  in  my  author’s  phrafe,  glowing  hot.  In  September, 
miles,  falls  into  the  North-fea,  near  Golden  ifland.  the  rains  begin  to  abate ;  but  it  is  November  or 
It  is  fix  or,  feven  leagues  wide  at  the  mouth,  but  December,  and  fometimes  January  before  the  fair 
hath  not  above  fix  foot  water  in  a  fpring-tide.  It  feafon  returns:  So  that  the  country  is  very  wet  for 

is  deep  enough  within  the  bar  for  great  Ihips,  and  two  thirds,  if  not  three  quarters  of  the  year.  But 

navigable^ fourfcore  or  an  hundred  miles;  but,  as  in  the  wetted  feafon,  there  are  fome  fair  days,  with 
no  veflels  of  burthen  can  get  over  the  bar,  there  is  only  a  tornado  or  thunder- fliower  now  and  then, 
very  little  traffick  carried  on^upon  it.  The  floods  and  torrents  caufed  by  thefe  rains,  often 

2.  The  river  of  Conception  rifes  about  the  mid-  bear  down  trees,  which  dam,  up  the  rivers,  over- 
dle  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  and  running  flowing  all  the  neighbouring  plains.  The  low 
precipitately  to  the  north- wed,  falls  into  the  North-  countries  appear  at  this  time  like  one  great  lake, 
fea  over-againd  an  ifland  called  I>a  Sounds-Key,  The  cooled  time  of  the  year,  is  after  the  rains, 
being  one  of  the  Sanbalas  iflands.  This  river  is  about  Chridmas,  when  the  fair  weather  approaches, 
pretty  broad,  and  makes  a  good  appearance  at  the  The  chief  towns  in  Terra- Firma  Proper,  are.  Chief 
mouth,  but  has  a  bar  alfo,  that  prevents  any  fliips  i.  Panama;  2.  Porto  Bello;  3.  Venta  de  Cruzes  ^ towns, 
of  burthen  getting  in  ;  however,  it  is  fine  riding  in  4.  Cheapo;  5.  Nata  ;  6.  Conception;  7.  Santa 

the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  between  the  Maria  ;  8.  Scuchadero  ;  and,  9,  (lately)  NewEdin- 
iflands  and  the  main-land,  which  form  a  pretty  burgh. 

good  harbour.  i.  The  city  of  Panama  is  fituated  in  9  degrees  of  Panama 

3,  The  river  Chagre,  the  mod  navigated  of  any  north  latitude,-  and  82  degrees  of  wedern  longitude,  city, 
river  of  this  province.  It  rifes  not  far  from  Panama  reckoning  from  the  meridian  of  London.  It  dands 

on  the  South-fea,  and  taking  its  courfe  to  the  north-  upon  the  fined  and  mod  capacious  bay  in  the  South- 
wedj  finds  a  w'ay  through  very  deep  winding  val-  fea,  and  is  built  with  brick  and  done,  being  fur- 
leys,  falling  into  the  Noith-fea  ten  leagues  to  the  rounded  by  a  done  wall,  fortified  with  badions  and 
wedward  of  Porto  Bello  :  Upon  this  river  therefore  other  works,  planted  with  great  guns  both  towards 
is  embarked  all  the  merchandize  that  is  fent  from  the  fea  and  land.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon 
Panama  to  Porto  Bello  for  the  galleons,  except  the  upon  the  bay,  affording  a  mod  beautiful  profpe6t, 
gold  and  filver,  which  are  carried  diredtly  over  land  all  -the  bed  houfes  and  publick  buildings  appearing 
upon  the  backs  of  mules  to  Porto  Bello.  above  the  walls  :  And  what  adds  to  the  profpetd, 

4.  The  river  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Mary’s,  which  are  the  beautiful  orchards  and  gardens,  and  the  plea- 
rifing  on  the  mountains  on  the  North-ead  part  of  fant  country  about  it,  diverfified  with  hills,  valleys, 
this  province,  runs  to  the  wedward,  and  falls  into  and  delightful  groves.  There  are  no  large  woods 
the  gulph  of  St.  Michael’s  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  or  marflies  near  Panama,  but  a  fine  dry  champaign 
bay  of  Panama.  This  is  a  pretty  large  navigable  land  (according  to  Da  m  p  i  e  r)  not  fubjeft  to  fogs, 
river,  and  confiderable,  on  account  of  its  lying  in  The  ifland  of  Perica,  three  miles  didant,  is  the 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  gold  mines,  and  for  the  port  to  Panama:  For  the  water  is  fo  fliallow  near 
rivulets  which  fall  into  it ;  in  whofe  fands  are  found  the  town,  that  great  fhips  cannot  come  up  to  it, 
abundance  of  gold.  One  of  thefe  is  called  the  tho’  fmall  veflels  lie  clofe  to  the  walls. 

Golden  River:  Hither  the  Spaniards  come  with  This  town,  according  to  Funnel,  contains 
their  flaves  from  Panama,  and  other  towns,  in  the  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  houfes,  eight  parifli-church- 
dry  feafon,  which  lads  three  months,  to  gather  es,  befides  the  cathedral,  thirty  chapels,  and  feve- 
gold.  Thefe  brooks  at  that  time  not  being  more  ral  monaderies  and  nunneries.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee, 
than  a  foot  deep,  the  flaves  take  up  the  fand  in  little  Suffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Lima  in  Peru  ;  the 
wooden  diihes,  in  which  they  find  fuch  a  quantity  feat  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Courts  of  judice  of 
of  gold,  that  in  fome  fealons,  ’tis  faid,  they  carry  this  province.  But  what  renders  it  mod  confidera- 
off  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  pound  weight  of  ble,  are  the  treafures  of  gold  and  filver,  and  tho 
pure  gold,  out  of  that  brook  alone,  which  goes  by  rich  merchandizes  of  Peru,  which  are  lodged  in  the 
the  name  of  the  Golden  River.  magazines  of  this  town  ’till  they  are  fent  to  Europe, 

5.  The  river  Congo  fifes  in  the  mountains  on  as  well  as  the  merchandize  fent  over  by  the  galleons 
the  ead  part  of  this  province,  and  running  to  the  from  Spain,  to  be  tranfported  to  the  feveral  cities 
fouth -v/ed,  almod  parallel  to  the  river  of  Santa  Ma-  and  provinces  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

ria,  falls  into  the  fame  Gulph  of  St.  Michael’s  to  the  Old  Panama  dood  about  four  miles  to  the  ead-  Old  Pana- 
northwards  of  it.  It  is  a  large  river,  navigable  for  ward  of  this  city,  and  was  dedroyed  by  the  Buc-  de¬ 
great  veflels  within  the  bar,  but  fo  Ihallow  at  the  caneers  commanded  by  Captain  Harry  Mor- 
mouth,  that  it  is  very  difficult  entring.  There  are  can  (afterwards  Sir  Harry  Morgan,  an  Eng- j^organ. 
a  great  many  fmall  dreams  fall  into  this  river,  both  lifhman)  in  the  year  1670  ;  which  is  too  remark¬ 
on  the  ead  and  wed.  able  an  occurrence  to  be  omitted  in  this  place  ;  ef- 

6.  The  river  of  Cheapo,  which  rifing  in  the  pecially,  as  it  fhews  how  eafily  the  Spaniards  might 
mountains  near  the  North-fea,  fird  bends  its  courfe  be  difpoflfefs’d  of  this  important  town  and  province, 
to  the  w'edward,  and  then  turning  to  the  fouth,  if  we  fliould  be  compelled  to  fall  out  with  them  ; 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Panama,  feven  leagues  to  the  which  I  am  confident  we  never  fliall,  if  Spain  un- 
wedw'ard  of  that  city.  It  is  a  confiderable  naviga-  derdands  her  true  intcred,  and  does  not  too  much 
ble  river,  and  runs  a  long  courfe ;  but  has  the  fame  interrupt  our  commerce  with  the  Britifli  planta- 
misfortune  as  the  red,  to  have  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  tions. 

that  large  fliips  cannot  enter  it.  Captain  Morgan  was  the  fori  of  a  rich  yeo-  His  hif- 

This  province  being  very  narrow,  and  lying  be-  man,  of  a  good  family  in  Wales,  who  having  a  tory. 
tween  two  great  oceans,  viz.  the  North  and  South-  mind  to  fee  the  world  (about  the  year  1652,  du- 
feas,  is  obferved  to  have  more  wet  weather,  than  ring  Cromwel’s  ufurpation)  agreed  with  the 
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CHAP.  Mailer  of  a  fliip  of  Briftol  (or  fome  other  port  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wales)  to  carry  him  to  Bar- 
badoes,  whither  the  Ihip  was  bound  ;  which  the 
treacherous  feaman  performed  but  fold  his  paffen- 
ger  for  feven  years  to  a  planter  of  that  iiland,  as  foon 
as  he  arrived.  This  pra6lice  of  kidnapping  young 
fellows,  whom  they  enticed  on  board,  with  falfe 
reprefentations  of  the  coyntry,  and  an  alfurance  of 
making  their  fortunes  in  the  plantations,  being  very 
common  in  thofe  days, 

Having  ferved  his  feven  years,  and  obtained  his 
liberty,  he  tranfported  himfelf  to  Jamaica  ;  where, 
finding  two  Ihips  of  Buccaneers  ready  to  put  to  fea, 
he  refolved  to  go  on  board  one  of  them  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  fuccefs,  in  three  or  four  voyages,  he 
and  fome  of  his  comrades  determined  to  purchafe  a 
fhip  and  fet  up  for  themfelves  :  Accordingly,  they 
bought  a  velTel  for  their  purpofe  j  and,  chufing 
Morgan  their  Captain,  they  cruifed  upon  the 
coaft  of  Campeachy,  where  they  took  feveral  Spa- 
nilh  prizes,  and  returned  with  their  booty  to  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Mansvelt,  a  celebrated  Buccaneer,  was  at 
this  time  at  Jamaica,  fitting  out  Ihips  for  an  expe- 
the^Bucia  againll  the  continent  •,  and,  being  informed 

of  the  bravery  and  condudl  of  Morgan,  offered  to 
make  him  his  Vice-Admiral,  which  our  Adventurer 
accepted  of ;  and  they  fet  fail  from  Jamaica,  with 
fifteen  veflels,  great  and  fmall,  mann’d  with  five 
hundred  men,  of  which  the  greateft  part  were 
French  and  Dutch,  Their  firft  attempt  was  againft 
the  ifland  of  St.  Catharine’s,  or  Providence,  which 
lies  fifty  leagues  north- weft:  of  Porto  Bello,  and  then 
in  polfelTion  of  the  Spaniards  j  and  altho’  the  ifland 
was  of  it  felf  naturally  flrong,  and  fortified  with  fe¬ 
veral  forts  and  caftles,  they  foon  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  it,  and  left  a  garrifon  in  the  principal 
caftle,  defigning  to  make  this  ifland  a  place  of  arms, 
from  whence  they  propofed  to  plunder  and  harrafs 
the  neighbouring  continent,  and  then  retreat  thither 
with  the  booty  they  fhould  acquire  from  time  to 
time. 

In  purfuance  of  this  projedl,  they  landed  at  feve¬ 
ral  places  in  the  province  of  Cofta  Rica,  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  open  towns  ;  but  receiving  advice  that 
the  Governor  of  Panama  was  marching  againft  them 
with  a  great  body  of  troops,  they  reimbarked  their 
men,  and  returned  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Catharine’s  : 
Afterwards  Mansvelt  came  with  his  fleet  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  Governor  for  a 
reinforcement  of  troops,  to  enable  him  to  attack  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  ;  which  the  Governor  not  com¬ 
plying  with,  Mansvelt  failed  to  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  to  invite  the  Buccaneers  of  that  ifland  to 
join  him  ;  but,  while  he  was  negotiating  this  affair 
at  Tortuga,  he  fell  fick  and  died. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spanifli  General  of  the 
Terra-Firma,  aflfembled  a  fleet  and  attacked  the 
ifland  of  St.  Catharine’s,  which  furrendered  to  him 
on  the  fame  terms  the  Buccaneers  had  granted  the 


Spaniards  when  they  took  it. 

After  the  death  of  Mansve  lt.  Captain  Mor¬ 
gan  commanded  the  Buccaneers  of  Jamaica  ;  and, 
aflembling  a  fleet  of  twelve  fail,  confifting  of  Ihips 
and  great  boats,  with  feven  hundred  bold  feamen, 
tinglifli  and  French,  he  attacked  the  town  of  Pu¬ 
erto  del  Principe,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  and  took  it :  In  the  plunder  of  which  place, 
they  found  about  the  value  of  fifty  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight.  But  there  happening  a  mifunderftanding 
between  the  Englifh  and  French,  they  parted  com¬ 
pany,  and  Morgan  returned  to  Jamaica  with  the 
Englifh. 


The  Buccaneers  having  foon  fpent  the  money  C  H  A  p. 
they  got  by  plundering  Puerto  del  Principe,  Captain 
Morgan  propofed  their  entering  upon  another  ex- 
pedition  :  and,  tho’  he  did  not  acquaint  them  wlii-  expediti- 
ther  he  defigned  to  lead  them,  four  hundred  and  fix- 
ty  brisk  young  fellows  offer’d  to  follow  his  fortunes, 
whom  he  embarked  on  a  fleet  of  nine  fail  of  Ihips 
and  floops ;  and  being  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Ter¬ 
ra-Firma,  let  his  people  know,  that  his  defign  was 
upon  Porto  Bello,  one  of  the  ftrongeft,  as  well  as 
the  richeft  towns  the  Spaniards  had  on  the  North- 
fea  :  And  his  men  (confiding  in  the  condudl  and 
bravery  of  their  Commander)  readily  confented  to 
engage  in  it.  Some  indeed  did  obferve,  that  their 
number  was  but  fmall  to  attack  fo  confiderable  a 
place  ;  But  the  Captain  replying,  “  If  our  number 
“  is  fmall,  our  hearts  are  great,. and  the  fewer  we 
“  are,  the  greater  will  be  our  fliare  of  the  fpoil,” 
they  appeared  impatient  to  begin  the  attack,  and 
defired  he  would  lead  them  on  :  But,  as  the  Captain 
was  well  alWare  of  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking, 
and  fenfible  the  fuccefs  muft  be  very  doubtful,  if  he 
did  not  life  fome  ftratagera  to  furprize  the  place  be¬ 
fore  they  could  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  de¬ 
fence  ;  he  landed  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at  a 
diftance  from  the  town,  and  taking  a  Spanifh  fol- 
dier  prifoner,  that  ftood  centinel  without  the  works, 
from  whom  he  learned  the  condition  the  garrifon 
w'as  in,  he  furrounded  one  of  the  caftles  that  defend¬ 
ed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  before  the  people  of 
the  towm  knew  he  was  landed,  and  ordered  the  fol- 
dier  he  had  taken,  to  call  to  his  comrades  in  the 
caftle,  and  let  them  know,  that  if  they  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  furrender,  he  would  give  them  no  quar¬ 
ter;  and  the  garrifon  thereupon  firing  upon  the  Buc¬ 
caneers,  with  great  and  fmall  fhot,  the  Captain  or¬ 
dered  his  men  immediately  to  fcale  the  walls ;  which 
they  did  in  aninftant,  with  their  piftols  in  their  hands 
(no  men  being  fo  dextrous  at  clambering  walls  as 
feamen  *,  and,  tho’  a  ftout  refiftance  was  made,  the 
Buccaneers  entered  the  caftle  at  fo  many  different 
places  in  the  dark,  that  the  garrifon  were  confoun¬ 
ded,  and  furrendered  at  diferetion  ;  Whereupon 
Morgan,  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  town  and  the 
reft  of  the  caftles,  refolved  to  put  his  threats  in  ex¬ 
ecution;  and,  having  Ihut  up  all  the  officers  and 
foldiers  in  one  room,  fet  fire  to  a  great  quantity  of 
powder  he  had  placed  underneath  it,  and  blew  up 
the  caftle  into  the  air,  with  all  the  prifoners  in  it : 

After  which,  he  ftormed  the  city,  and  took  it  with 
very  little  refiftance,  ordering  a  party  of  his  men  to 
fearch  the  cloyfters,  and  bring  him  all  the  Monks 
and  Nuns  they  could  find. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Governor  and  principal 
townfmen  retired  into  another  of  the  caftles,  with 
their  treafure  and  valuable  goods,  and  the  plate  be¬ 
longing  to  the  churches,  and  play’d  upon’ the  Buc¬ 
caneers  from  their  artillery  with  that  fury,  that 
Morgan  was  about  to  abandon  the  place,  when 
fome  of  his  men  poffefling  themfelves  of  another 
fort,  and  crying  out  Viftoria,  'gave  him  frefh  hopes 
of  fuccefs.  Having  caufed  ladders  therefore  to  be 
made  fo  broad,  that  three  or  four  men  might  mount 
them  a-breaft,  he  forced  the  Monks  and  Nuns  to 
fix  them  to  the  walls  of  the  principal  caftle  ;  and 
the  Governor  ftill  continuing  to  fire  both  great  and 
fmall  fhot,  many  of  the  Religious,  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  were  killed  and  wounded,  crying  out  for 
mercy  both  to  friends  and  enemies,  each  fide  feem- 
ing  equally  deaf  to  their  cries  :  If  they  advanced, 
they  were  killed  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  if  they  re¬ 
tired,  they  were  flaughtered  by  the  Buccaneers. 

At  length  the  Pirates  mounted  the  walls,  with  their 
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C  H  A  P«  plftols  and  earthen  pots  full  of  gun-powder  and  com- 
buftible  matter  in  their  hands,  and  drove  the  Spa- 
niards  from  the  walls,  who  thereupon  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  cried  quarter :  Only  the  Governor 
refufed  to  accept  quarter,  and  compelled  the  Bucca¬ 
neers  to  kill  him,  having  firft  killed  feveral  of  the 
enemy  that  endeavoured  to  make  him  prifoner,  tho’ 
his  wife  and  daughter  begg’d  of  him  with  tears  to 
accept  of  quarter ;  to  whom,  ’tis  faid,  he  anfwer’d, 

“  No  ;  he  had  rather  die  like  a  foldier,  than  be 
“  hang’d  for  a  coward.” 

The  Buccaneers  having  made  an  entire  conqueft 
of  the  place,  and  lecur’d  their  prifoners,  fell  to 
drinking  and  revelling,  after  their  ufual  manner, 
compelling  the  women  to  fubmit  to  their  embraces ; 
and  ever^  thing  was  in  fuch  diforder  the  firft  night, 
that  fifty  men,  ’tis  faid,  might  eafily  have  retaken 
the  place,  and  cut  off  every  man  of  them :  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  day,  being  recovered  from  their 
debauch,  they  fell  to  plundering  the  city,  and  tor¬ 
turing  the  inhabitants,  to  make  them  confeis  where 
they  had  concealed  their  wealth  fome  of  them 
having  thrown  their  jewels,  money  and  plate  into 
wells,  and  others  buried  them  in  the  earth. 

Fifteen  days  thefe  Free-booters  fpent  in  fearch 
of  treafure,  and  carrying  it  on  board  their  fhips*,  and, 
tho*  they  received  advice  that  the  Governor  of  Pa¬ 
nama  was  affembling  all  the  forces  of  Terra-Firma, 
to  march  againft  them,  they  made  no  great  hafte 
to  quit  the  place,  but  remained  here  ’till  they  had 
vidfualled  their  fleet,  and  provided  for  another  ex¬ 
pedition  :  Captain  Morgan  alfo  demanded  an 
hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  to  redeem  their 
city  from  the  flames,  afifuring  thern,  that  if  they 
did  not  fend  to  Panama,  and  provide  that  fum,  he 
would  lay  it  in  afhes,  and  blow  up  all  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  :  But  the  Governor  of  Panama,  inftead  of 
fending  the  fum  demanded,  immediately  began  his 
march,  to  refcue  Porto  Bello  and  the  prifbhers  out 
of  Morgan’s  hands:  Whereupon  he  poflTefled 
himfelf  of  a  narrow  pals,  through  which  he  knew 
the  Spaniards  muft  march  ;  and,  after  a  lharp  en¬ 
gagement,  obliged  the  Governor  to  retire  with 
fome  precipitation  *,  and,  the  people  of  Porto  Bello 
were  in  the  end  compelled  to  pay  the  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pieces  of  eight  that  were  demanded  to  ranfom 
the  town  and  themfelves. 

The  Governor  of  Panama,  aftonifhed  that  Porto 
Bello,  and  all  its  caftles,  fhould  be  taken  by  four 
hundred  men,  without  great  guns,  or  any  breach 
made  in  the  walls,  ’tis  faid,  fentto  Morgan,  de¬ 
firing  to  know  what  arms  he  made  ufe  of,  to  re¬ 
duce  fo  ftrong  a  place:  Whereupon  the  Captain  fent 
him  a  piftol,  and  fome  fmall  leaden  bullets,  defiring 
he  would  accept  of  that  pattern  of  the  arms  with 
which  he  had  taken  Porto  Bello,  and  keep  them  a 
twelve-month,  v/hen  he  aflfured  the  Governor,  he 
would  come  to  Panama  and  fetch  them  away  j  which 
promifc  it  feems,  he  kept  faithfully,  that  city  un¬ 
dergoing  the  like  fate  within  a  year  or  two. 

Captain  Morgan  having  taken  the  beft  guns  out 
of  the  caftle,  with  fuch  ftores,  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  as  he  wanted,  and  nailed  up  and  fpoiled  the 
reft  of  the  cannon,  fct  fail  from  Porto  Bello  for  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  where  he  divided  the  fpoil  with  his 
people,  and  found  they  had  in  ready  money  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  befides  filks 
and  other  rich  merchandize  •,  with  which  returning 
to  Jamaica,  the  private  feamen  foon  confumed every 
(hilling  they  had  gotten  with  luch  infinite  hazard, 
in  wenching  and  drinking,  which  made  money  more 
plentiful  in  that  ifland  than  ever  it  ha(^g|been  known 
before. 


The  next  year  Captain  Morgan  aflcmbled  C  H  A  P. 
another  fleet,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  men, 
with  which  he  took  and  plundered  the  towns  ot  Morgan 
Maricaibo,  and  Gibraltar,  fituate  on  the  lake  of  plunders  . 
Maricaibo,  in  the  province  of  Venizuela,  and  Maricaibo 
brought  off  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pieces  of  eight :  But  of  this  enterprize  I 
fhall  give  an  account  when  I  come  to  treat  of  that 
province,  and  only  obferve,  that  his  men  having 
I'pent  the  money  they  got  there,  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  they  ufed  to  do  their  prize-money,  were  eafily 
prevailed  on  by  the  Captain,  to  undertake  another 
adventure.  And  indeed  he  had  by  this  time  gained, 
fuch  a  reputation,  by  his  bravery  and  condud,  and 
the  many  luccefsful  adions  he  had  engaged  in  againft. 
the  Spaniards,  that  every  enterprizing  feaman  appear¬ 
ed  ready  to  ferve  under  him ;  of  which  the  Captain 
being  well  apprifed,  invited  all  feafaring  men  to 
come  to  the  rendezvous  he  appointed  at  the  ifland. 
of  Tortuga,  -  near  the  north  fhore  of  Hifpaniola, 
where  he  was  fure  to  find  a  great  many  men  fit  for 
his  purpofe,  and  inight  vidual  his  fleet  with  the 
cattle  that  run  wild  in  the  woods  of  Hifpaniola. 

The  Captain  arrived  at  Tortuga  the  latter  end 
of  Odober,  1670,  and  finding  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  brave  fellows,  and  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  fhips,  employed  part  of  his 
people  in  hunting  and  faking  up  beef  for  his  fleet  in 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  and  at  the  lame  time  fent 
four  Ihips  and  four  hundred  men  to  Rio  de  la  Hacha 
on  the  continent,  where  he  knew  there  was  great 
plenty  of  Indian-corn  to  be  met  with,  to  procure  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  it  to  vidual  his  Ihips  for  his 
intended  expedition  ;  in  both  which  attempts  he  was 
very  fuccelsful,  getting  both  beef  and  corn  enough 
for  his  purpofe,  within  the  (pace  of  five  or  fix  weeks. 

And  now,  being  ready  to  fail,  lie  divided  his 
fleet,  confining  of  thirty-leven  Ihips,  into  two  fqua- 
drons,  conftituting  Vice-admirals,  Rear-admirals, 
and  other  officers,  to  whom  he  gave  formal  com- 
milfions,  to  commit  hoftilities  againft  the  Spanilh 
nation,  and  take  their  fhips,  declaring  them  enemies 
to  his  mafter  the  King  of  England.  After  which,  Articles 
he  caufed  articles  to  be  drawn  and  figned  by  his 
Officers  *,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  Morgan  and 
the  Admiral  fhould  have  a  hundredth  part  of  all  men. 
the  prizes  and  plunder  that  fhould  be  taken  ;  every 
Captain  the  (hares  of  eight  men  for  the  expences  of 
his  (hip,  befides  his  own  *,  every  Surgeon  two  hun- 
dred  pieces  of  eight  for  his  cheftof  medicines,  be¬ 
fides  his  pay  and  (hare ;  each  Carpenter  a  hundred 
pieces  of  eight,  befides  his  ufual  falary ;  and  that 
the  following  rewards  (hould  be  allowed  for  fmart- 
money,  viz.  one  thoufand  five  hundred  pieces  of 
eight,  or  fifteen  (laves,  to  every  one  who  (liould  lofe 
both  his  legs ;  and  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pieces 
of  eight,  or  eighteen  Haves,  to  him  that  (hould  lofe 
both  his  hands,  at  the  option  of  the  wounded  men ; 
fix  hundred  pieces  of  eight,  or  fix  flaves,  for  the 
lofs  of  one  hand,  and  as  much  for  the  lofs  of  one 
leg  *,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  eight  for  the  lofs  of 
an  eye  5  and  to  him  that  (hould  fignalize  himfelf  in 
battle,  by  taking  a  colour,  eiitring  a  breach  firft, 
or  the  like,  a  reward  of  fifty  pieces  of  eight  was 
to  be  allowed  ;  which  recompences  and  rewards 
■were  agreed  to  be  paid  but  of  the  firft  prizes  or 
plunder  that  fhould  be  obtained,  after  the  refpedive 
events  or  accidents. 

A  council  of  war  being  afterwards  held  on  board 
the  Admiral,  it  was  debated,  whether  they  (hould 
attempt  Carthagena,  Vera  Cruz  or  Panama ;  and 
it  was  refolved  to  attack  Panama  •,  which  town  they 
imagined  to  be  the  richeft  of  the  three,  tho’  it  was 

much 
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CHAP,  much  the  moft  difficult  to  reduce,  being  fituated  on 
the  South-fea,  where  their  fliips  and  great  guns  could 

^^be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and  they  mull,  of  neceffity 
leave  a  confiderable  part  of  their  forces  behind  them 
to  guard  their  fleet,  nor  were  any  of  tlieir  people 
acquainted  with  the  avenues  to  that  city. 

To  obviate  the  lafl:  of  thefe  difficulties,  it  was 
determined  in  the  firfl:  place  to  attack  the  ifland  of 
St.  Catharine’s,  or  Providence  again,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
the  river  Chagre  ;  for  here  they  were  fure  to  find 
Outlaws  and  Banditti  baniffied  thither  from  the  city 
of  Panama,  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  by¬ 
ways  to  the  town,  and  would  probably  enter  into 
the  fervice  of  the  Buccaneers :  Nor  were  they  dif- 
appointed  in  their  expedtations ;  for  the  Spaniflr 
Governor  of  the  ifland  of  Providence  furrendering 
on  the  firfl;  fummons,  three  Banditti,  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  avenues  to  Panama,  offered 
to  be  their  guides,  on  being  promifed  to  lhare  in 
the  expedted  plunder. 

While  Morgan  lay  with  his  fleet  at  the  ifland  of 
Providence ;  in  order  to  facilitate  the  grand  enter- 
prize,  he  difpatched,  his  Vice-admiral  Brodley, 
with  four  fhips  and  four  hundred  men,  to  make  them- 
The  caftle  felves  maffers  of  the  caflle  of  Chagre,  which  flood  at 
of  Chagre  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name :  For  by  this 
taken.  propofed  to  tranfport  his  people  in  boats  and 

canoes  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifthmus.  But  the  ta¬ 
king  this  caflle  proved  a  more  difficult  and  hazardous 
enterprize  than  had  been  expedlcd ;  For  the  caflle 
flood  on  a  mountain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river;  the  top  of  the  hill  divided,  in  a  manner, 
in  two  parts,  by  a  trench  or  ditch  thirty  foot  deep; 
nor  was  there  any  entrance  to  the  caflle,  but  by  a 
draw-bridge  over  this  ditch;  there  were  four  bafli- 
ons,  with  batteries  of  great  guns  towards  the  land 
fide,  and  two  more  that  looked  towards  the  fea;  to 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  caflle  there  was  no  poffible  ac- 
cels,  the  rock  on  which  it  flood  was  fo  very  fleep  ; 
the  north  fide  was  encompaffed  by  the  river,  which 
was  very  broad ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  caflle,  or 
rather  of  the  mountain,  was  a  flrong  fort  mounted 
with  eight  guns,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of 
the  river ;  from  whence  the  way  to  the  caflle  was 
by  a  pair  of  flairs  hew’d  out  of  the  rock ;  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  there  were  rocks  under 
water,  which  made  the  coming  in  very  hazardous : 
And,  laflly,  this  terrible  caflle  was  garrifon’d  by  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  regular  European  forces,  as 
brave  men  as  any  the  Spaniards  had  in  their  fervice. 
And  yet,  in  thefe  circumflances,  did  four  hundred 
defperate  Buccaneers  venture  to  attack  this  almofl 
impregnable  fortrefs.  They  landed  at  fome  diflance 
from  the  place,  and  marched  through  thick  woods 
and  moraffes,  from  day-light  ’till  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  that  they  might  come  to  that  fide  of  the  caflle 
on  which  alone  it  was  poffible  to  approach  it ;  and 
here  they  found  themfelves  fo  expofed  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  that  they  were  once  refolved  to  have 
turn’d  their  backs,  and  fled  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
guns,  and  were  adlually  retiring,  when  one  of  their 
company  that  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  fhot  from 
the  caflle  by  an  Indian,  drew  the  fame  arrow  out  of  his 
body,  and  having  wound  fomecotton  about  the  head 
of  it,  fired  it  out  of  his  mufket  at  a  thatch’d  building 
within  the  caftle,  which  was  immediately  in  flames, 
and  burnt  with  that  fiercenefs,  that  it  fet  fire  to  the 
magazine  of  powder,  that  blew  up  part  of  the  wall, 
and  threw  it  into  the  ditch  ;  and  while  the  Spaniards 
were  put  in  the  utmofl  confufion  by  this  accident,  the 
Englifti  entered  the  breach ;  which  being  defended  by 
the  Governor  in  perfon,  they  met  with  a  very  obfli- 


nate  refiflance  ;  the  Spaniards  with  their  fire-arms,  CHAP, 
pikes,  flones  and  fwords,  did  all  that  could  be  expedt- 
ed  from  brave  men ;  However,  the  Buccaneers 
forced  their  way  through,  and,  after  a  very  terrible 
.  daughter,  made  themfelves  mafler  of  the  caflle.  The 
Governor  retir’d  to  the  Corps  du  Garde,  before  which 
he  planted  two  pieces  of  cannon,  determining  to  ask 
no  quarter,  but  to  fell  his  life  as  dear  as  he  could,  but 
he  was  in  a  little  time  ftiot  through  ’the  head ;  where¬ 
upon  the  guard  furrendered.  Out  of  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  the  garrilbn  confifledof  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  there  were  but  thirty  left  alive,  and 
of  thefe  twenty  were  wounded :  Nor  did  the  Englifh 
take  the  caflle  without  great  lofs ;  for  of  the  four 
hundred  Buccaneers,  one  hundred  were  killed  out¬ 
right,  and  feventy  more  wounded. 

The  prifoners  related,  that  the  Governor  of  Pa¬ 
nama  had  notice  three  weeks  before  from  Cartha- 
gena,  that  the  Buccaneers  \yere  equipping  a  fleet, 
with  a  defign  to  attack  the  city  of  Panama,  and 
that  upon  this  advice,  he  fent  a  hundred  and  fixty  four 
foldiers  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  the  caftle  of 
Chagre,  which  did  not  ufually  confifl  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  That  the  Gover¬ 
nor  had  placed  feveral  ambufeades  on  the  river,  be¬ 
tween  fort  Chagre  and  Panama,  to  interrupt  their 
march  ;  which,  if  they  fliould  efcape,  he  had  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  near  four  thoufand  men,  with  which  he  pro¬ 
pofed  to  engage  them  ‘before  they  could  approach 
that  city  ;  which  intelligence  did  not  at  all  diffiearten 
Captain  Morgan  :  But  as  foon  as  he  received  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  taking  of  the  cattle  of  Chagre,  he  came 
with  his  whole  fleet  into  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
but  with  fo  little  caution,  that  his  own  ffiip  and  two 
more  were  fplit  upon  the  rocks  that  lay  under 
water,  tho’  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fave  the  men 
with  their  arms  and  ammunition.  Morgan  was 
no  fooner  come  on  fhorc,  but  he  entered  the  caftle 
of  Cha^e  in  triumph,  and  immediately  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  march  to  Panama,  but  neglefted, 
it  leems,  to  lay  in  fuch  a  flock  of  food  as  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  fo  long  a  march  through  a  barren  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  enemy  alfo  had  deftroyed  every 
thing  that  might  be  of  fervice  to  his  people. 

Having  feletted  twelve  hundred  men  for  this  bold  Morgan 
and  hazardous  enterprize,  he  left  five  hundred  in  the 
caftle,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  more  to  take  care  2o» 
of  the  fleet,  and  embarked  his  troops  and  artillery  men. 
on  board  fuch  boats  and  canoes  as  he  found  in  the 
river.  Having  failed  fix  leagues  up  the  ftream,  he 
went  on  fhore,  and  fent  out  parties  in  fearch  of  pro- 
vifions;  but  they  found  all  the  villages  and  plantati¬ 
ons  deferted,  and  every  thing  carried  off  that  could 
afford  them  any  fubfiflence  ;  and  continuing  his 
voyage  the  next  day,  he  found  the  river  impaffable 
for  large  vefl'els  any  higher,  and  therefore  was  o- 
bliged  to  leave  his  great  boats  and  artillery  behind 
him,  under  a  guard,  and  advance  only  with  the  canoes 
and  fmall  boats,  fome  of  his  people  going  by  land, 
and  others  by  water,  and  fufl’ering  intolerable  hard- 
fhips  for  want  of  provifions ;  info<nuch,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  live  on  roots,  and  glad  to  eat  leather 
and  vermin,  to  preferve  themfelves  from  ftarving. 

At  length,  after  fix  days  laborious  march,  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Venta  de  Cruz,  where  the  Spaniards  of 
Panama  embark  their  goods  on  the  river  Chagre  for 
Porto  Bello :  And  here  they  met  with  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  jars  of  Peruvian  wine,  which  the  Buccaneers 
drinking  plentifully  of,  and  having  eat  nothing  but 
trafh  for  a  week  before,  they  every  man  fell  fick, 
which  made  them  conjedlure  the  wine  was  poifon- 
ed  :  Howevet,  they  found  themfelves  pretty  well 
the  next  day,  and  the  river  being  navigable  no  higher, 

2  they 
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CHAP,  they  continued  their  march  by  land  to  Panama^ 
being  attacked  by  feveral  parties  of  Spanifh  Indians, 
who  killed  and  wounded  feveral  of  their  men  witli 
their  arrows  in  the  woods  and  defiles,  through 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pafs,  the  way  being 
frequently  fo  narrow  that  ten  men  could  not  march 
a-breaft  :  Nor  did  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  at  this 
feafon,  and  the  moralfes  through  which  they  were 
forced  to  wade  up  to  the  middle,  incommode  the 
Buccaneers  lefs  than  the  arrows  of  the  Indians, 

On  the  ninth  day  fome  parties  of  Spanifh  horfe 
appeared,  and  threatened  to  oppofe  their  march  ; 
but  having  afcended  a  mountain,  and  obtained  a 
view  of  the  South-fea  and  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
they  were  fo  overjoyed,  that  they  defpifed  all  dan¬ 
ger,  threw  up.  their  caps,  founded  their  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  fhouted  as  if  they  had  already  been 
mafters  of  the  city  ;  and  feeing  a  herd  of  cattle  in 
the  plain,  they  fliot  as  many  as  they  wanted,  cut 
I  them  to  pieces,  and  roafted  and  broiled  the  flefli, 

,  without  fleaing  off  the  skin,  in  fuch  haffe  were  they 

to  devour  the  meat,  after  they  had  been  forced  to 
fall:  fo  many  days  ^  and  that  night  encamped,  or  ra¬ 
ther  lodged  in  the  open  air  (for  I  don’t  find  they  had 
any  tents  with  them)  in  view  of  the  town,  defign- 
ing  the  next  morning  to  begin  the  attack,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  Governor’s  marching  out  againfl 
them  with  four  regiments  of  foot  and  two  fqua- 
drorts  of  horfe,  a  force  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Morgan  Buccaneers.  However,  Morgan  advanced,  and 
■outs  the  joined  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  who  maintain- 
^pauiar  s.  ground  very  refolutely  for  two  hours,  when 

1  vidtory  declaring  for  our  Welfh  hero,  the  enemy 

1  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  leaving  fix  hundred  of 

I  their  friends  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 

I  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  Buccaneers  alfo,  was  con- 
Sfcrms  fiderable  :  However,  they  prefs’d  towards  the  city, 
^  takes  aod  within  three  hours  more  fcaled  the  walls,  and 
P^ama.  {^g^-ame  mafters  of  the  place,  without  making  the 
'  leaft  breach  j  for  they  had  not  indeed  any  artillery 
with  them :  Morgan  finding  himfelf  in  pofTeffi- 
on  of  the  city,  gave  out  that  all  the  wine  was 
poifoned,  apprehending  that  his  men  would  get 
drunk  as  ufual,  and  the  Spaniards  might  rally  and 
cut  them  in  pieces,  his  numbers  being  yet  fo  much 
inferior  to  the  enemy ;  He  placed  his  guards  alfo  in 
the  moft  proper  places  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  and 
gave  as  great  inftances  of  his  military  skill  and  con- 
du6t,  in  preferving  what  he  had  fo  bravely  won, 
The  city  as  the  moft  confummate  General  could  have  done  ; 
burnt  and  -when,  on  a  fudden,  the  whole  city  appeared  in 
having  been  fet  on  fire  in  feveral  places  at 
'the  fameinftant  which  fome  charge  upon  Mor¬ 
gan,  tho’  ’tis  admitted  he  gave  orders  for  extin- 
guifliing  it ;  others  fay,  that  it  was  fet  on  fire  by 
the  inhabitants,  to  deprive  the  Buccaneers  of  the 
rich  treafures  and  plunder  they  expedfed,  which 
feems  much  the  molt  probable  •,  for  why  Morgan 
fhould  burn  the  town,  before  he  had  plunder’d  it, 
and  deftroy  the  prize  he  had  in  his  hands,  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive. 

But  however  it  happened,  all  agree  the  fire  con¬ 
tinued  feveral  days,  infomuch  that  fcarce  a  houfe 
was  left  ftanding  in  the  place,  which  a  little  before 
contained  two  thoufand  houfes  magnificently  built, 
all  the  beams  whereof  were  cedar,  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  anfwerably  rich  •,  befides  wlrich,  were  five  thou¬ 
fand  houfes  more  of  the  inferior  tradefmen,  and  fe¬ 
veral  beautiful  churches  and  monafteries  j  for  this, 
as  has  been  obfer/ed,  was  the  repofitory  of  all  the 
treafures  of  Peru  annually  brought  hidier  to  be  fent 
to  Europe. 
yoL.  Ill, 
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While  the  fire  continued,  the  Buccaneers  en-^HAPi 
camped  without  the  walls  ;  but  after  it  ceafed,  they 
returned,  and  quartered  in  the  ruinS,  making  a 
very  flridl  fearch  for  the  plate  and  money  that  was 
not  confumed,  of  which  they  found  great  quanti¬ 
ties  melted  down  ;  They  alfo  difeovered  abundance 
of  treafure  hid  in  wells,  and  refervoirs  of  watery 
and  out  of  a  fhip  in  the  harbour  they  took  two 
hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight ;  and  not  content 
with  this,  ’tis  faid  they  tortur’d  the  miferabie  in¬ 
habitants  various  ways,  to  make  themdifeover  more, 
or  offer  large  ranfbms  for  their  liberty  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  author,  they  were  more  fevers 
upon  the  Priefts  and  Monks  than  any  other 
people,  knowing  them  to  be  poiTeffed  of  very  great 
treafures,  either  of  their  own,  or  belonging  to  their 
feveral  churches  and  convents. 

My  Dutch  author  exclaims  loudly  alfo  againft 
the  Buccaneers,  for  the  innumerable  rapes  they  com¬ 
mitted,  charging  Morgan  their  Commander, 
with  being  as  guilty  of  thefe  outrages,  as  his  men  ; 
Particularly,  he  relates,  tfiat  a  beautiful  young  la¬ 
dy,  wife  to  a  rich  Spanifh  merchant  of  Panama,  re- 
fufing  to  fubmit  to  his  embraces,  he  fliut  her  up  in 
a  dungeon,  and  ufed  her  very  hardly  ;  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  the  Captain  afterwards,  pleafed  to  have 
found  a  woman  that  was  not  to  be  tempted  to  be 
falfe  to  her  husband’s  bed,  generoufly  gave  her  her 
liberty.  But  to  return  from  this  digreflion  ;  Mor¬ 
gan  having  remained  near  a  month  in  Panama, 
and  collected  the  ranfoms  he  required  for  his  prifon- 
ers,  loaded  near  two  hundred  beafts  with  the  trea¬ 
fure  he  had  got,  and  returned  to  Venta  de  Cruz, 
where  he  put  it  into  boats,  and  conveyed  it  down 
the  river  to  the  caftle  of  Chagre  ;  but  the  Bucca¬ 
neers  finding  there  did  not  come  more  than  two 
hundred  pieces  of  eight  to  the  fhare  of  every  private 
man,  began  to  threaten  the  Captain  for  concealing 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  plunder  ;  at  leaft  the 
French,  and  fome  other  foreigners,  among  whom 
was  our  author,  pretended  to  be  highly  difgufted  : 
Whereupon  Morgan,  having  blown  up  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  caftle  of  Chagre,  went  on  board 
his  fliip,  and  with  only  four  fail  of  Englifh,  whom 
the  foreigners  fufpe(5ted  were  in  the  fecret,  and  fha- 
red  with  him  the  beft  of  the  plunder,  returned  to 
Jamaica :  After  which,  the  French  joined  tlieir 
countrymen  in  the  iflands  of  Tortuga  and  Hifpanio- 
la,  and  the  reft  of  the  Buccaneers  went  in  fearch 
of  new  adventures. 

Captain  Morgan,  and  the  Buccaneers  that  re- Morgan 
turned  to  Jamaica,  brought  with  them  four  hun-  brings 
dred  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  and  the  Captain  was  4po>°o^ 
not  only  knighted  by  King  Charles  II.  for  his^|^^“|,° 
bravery  and  condudt  in  taking  Panama,  but  he  was  Jamaica; 
made  one  of  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Admiralty  in  Knighted 
that  ifland  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  returning  to  Englind  for  the  recovery  taking 
of  his  health,  in  the  year  i68o,  left  Sir  Harry  Panama. 
Morgan  Deputy-governor  there.  However,  up¬ 
on  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  Spanifh  Ambaf- 
fador,  of  the  depredations  of  the  Buccaneers  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies,  Sir  Harry 
was  fent  for  over  to  England,  and  committed  to 
the  Tov/er,  where  he  lay  three  years ;  and  then 
his  health  being  pretty  much  impaired,  he  obtained 
liis  liberty,  but  did  not  long  furvive  his  imprifon- 
ment,  according  to  the  beft  information  I  can  get. 

.  It  may  be  thought  ftrange,  that  the  Govern-  Some  ac- 
ment  of  England  fliould  encourage,  or  even  con- 
nive  at  the  depredations  of  the  Buccaneers  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  at  a  time  when  the  two  na- atcemptsof 
21  R  lions  Bucca^ 
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CHAP,  tions  were  at  peace  in  Europe.  But  nothing  ap- 
pears  more  frequent,  than  for  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  commit  a6ts  of  hoftility  on  each  other,  in  the 
Eafl;  and  Weft-Indies,  without  any  regard  to  trea¬ 
ties  or  alliances  concluded  in  Europe, 

The  Spaniards,  by  virtue  of  the  Pope’s  grant  to 
tliem  of  that  new  world,  did  for  a  great  while 
make  no  fcruple  to  fall  upon  the  Englilh,  French 
and  Dutch,  and  every  other  nation  that  attempted 
to  make  fettlements  in  America  :  As  they  liad  dif- 
covered  the  country,  they  held  that  no  other  nation 
had  a  right  to  plant  or  inhabit  it,  tho’  it  was  impof- 
fible  they  could  ufe  or  cultivate  a  third  part  of  the 
country,  and  had  not  obtained  the  leave  of  the  na¬ 
tives  to  poflefs  any  part  of  it.  This  was  a  claim  and 
pretenfion  that  the  reft  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
would  by  no  means  fubmit  to,  but  in  time  planted 
great  part  of  the  iOands  and  continent,  which  the 
Spaniards  called  their  property  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards 
endeavoured  to  difturb  thefe  new  fettlements,  took 
their  Flipping,  and  fometimes  maffacred  their  men. 
Tho’  the  EngliHi,  for  political  reafons,  did  not  think 
fit  to  declare  open  war  againft  them  in  Europe,  yet 
they  fuffered  private  Adventurers  (who  afterwards 
obtained  the  name  of  Buccaneers)  to  retaliate  the 
injury,  in  order  to  bring  the  Spaniards  to  reafon, 
and  that  they  might  be  induced  to  fuffer  our  Flip¬ 
ping  to  trade  w'ith  our  own  plantations  and  fettle¬ 
ments  without  difturbance  :  Thofe  therefore,  that 
have  given  Sir  Harry  Morgan  and  his  men  the 
denomination  of  Pirates,  have  done  them  a  great 
deal  of  injury  ^  if  it  be  confidered,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  the  Spaniards  had  no  other  title  to  America, 
than  what  was  founded  in  force  and  ufurpation  ; 
and  that  they  at  this  very  time  oppreffed  and  tyran- 
\nized  over  the  Indian  Princes,  who  alone  had  a 
right  to  this  country ;  and  would  not  fuffer  any  other 
European  nation  to  have  any  commerce  with  them, 
but  fell  in  a  hoftile  manner  on  all  European  Flip¬ 
ping  that  appeared  in  thofe  feas,  whether  they  were 
at  peace  with  Spain  in  Europe  or  not ;  which  fuf- 
ficiently  juftifies  the  Buccaneers  in  attacking  their 
fettlements,  tho’  the  cruelties  they  are  faid  to  have 
exercifed  upon  the  People  of  Panama,  and  fome 
other  towns,  are  not  to  be  excufed  :  But  thefe  have 
poffibly  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  their  enemies  -, 
for  the  perfon  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Bucca¬ 
neers,  acknowledges  himfelf  an  enemy  to  Morgan, 
and  to  have  been  highly  difobliged  by  him,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  very  impartial 
in  his  relation.  But  admitting  thofe  ftories  of  their 
barbarities  are  true ;  with  what  face  can  the  Spa¬ 
niards  complain  of  cruelty,  who  tortured  and  maf¬ 
facred  fo  many  millions  of  Indians,  but  threefcore 
years  before,  and  difpoffeffed  them  of  this  very 
country,  without  the  leaft  fhadow  of  title  to  it  ? 
iinlefs  the  Pope’s  grant,  which  all  mankind  (Papifts 
a,s  well  as  Proteftants)  laugh  at  at  this  day,  being 
fenfible,  that  neither  they,  nor  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nation,  can  have  a  juft  right  to  any  part  of 
America  that  was  inhabited,  but  what  they  gained 
by  treaty  with  the  inhabitants.  And  if  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fall  upon  the  EngliFi,  or  any  other  nation, 
for  trafficking  with  the  Indians,  and  entring  into 
alliances  with  them,  v/e  may  juftly  repel  force  with 
force,  and  retaliate  the  injuries  they  do  us.  Sir 
Harry  Morgan  was  indeed  imprifoned  at  the 
inftance  of  the  SpaniFi  Ambaffador,  after  he  had 
performed  the  greateft  aftions,  perhaps,  that  ever 
man  did,  with  fuch  a  handful  of  men,  and  in  fuch 
circumftances,  and  had  been  in  fome  rneaftire  re- 
•  warded  for  them  by  the  Government,  tho’  they 
quarrelled  with  him  afterwards.  But  he  is  not  the 


only  brave  man  that  has  been  facrificed  to  Spain  for  C  il  A  P.. 
reafons  of  ftate,  when  he  ought  to  have  had  a  ftatue 
eredted  to  his  memory  :  For  he  it  is,  has  ftiewn  us 
the  way,  if  ever  we  ffiould  be  compelled  to  tall  out 
with  Spain,  to  make  our  fclves  mafters  of  the  gold 
and  filver  mines.  He  has  lliewn  us,  that  if  we  poi- 
fefs  the  Ifthmus  with  a  good,  force,  and  erect  for- 
treffes  on  the  North  and  South-feas,  we  may  with 
eafe  render  ourfelves  mafters  of  the  treafures  of 
North  and  South  America ;  If  a  thoufand  men 
could  effedt  fuch  great  things  againft  their  principal 
fettlements  there,  what  might  not  a  royal  fleet  and 
army  do  ?  Tho’  I  am  ftill  of  opinion  this  ought  never 
to  be  attempted,  unlefs  the  Spaniards  compel  us  to 
fall  out  with  them.  The  nation  w'ill  get  more  by 
trafficking  with  Spain  and  the  SpaniFi  Weft-Indies, 
and  improving  our  own  plantations  in  Florida,  than 
by  poffefting  their  mines.  Gold  and  filver  poffibly 
may  have  the  fame  effeft  upon  us  it  has  had  upon 
them,  render  us  indolent,  and  enervate  our  people, 
and  Britain  might  become  as  defpicable  a  nation 
in  time,  as  Spain  has  been  almoft  ever  fince  they  ; 

poffeffed  Potoli.  ' 

2.  Porto  Bello  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  North-  Porto  EeE 
fea,  in  i o  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  82  degrees^® 
of  weftern  longitude,  about  70  miles  north  of  Pa¬ 
nama,  and  had  this  name  given  it  by  Columbus,  ; 

on  account  of  the  fecurity  of  its  harbour.  , 

Wafer  gives  the  following  defeription  of  the  ' 

harbour  and  town  :  Portobel,  fays  this  writei*, 
is  a  very  fair  large  and  commodious  harbour,  af¬ 
fording  good  anchorage  and  Fielter  for  Flips,  having 
a  narrow  entrance,  and  fpreading  wider  within  : 

The  galleons  from  Spain  find  good  riding  here, 
while  they  take  in  the  treafures  of  Peru,  that  are 
brought  thither  from  Panama.  The  entrance  is 
fecured  by  a  fort  on  the  left  hand  going  in,  and  by  2 

a  blockhoufe  on  the  other  fide,  oppofite  to  it.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  lies  the  town,  bending 
with  the  fhore  like  a  half- moon  :  In  the  middle  of 
which,  upon  the  fea,  is  another  fmall  low  fort  ; 
and  at  the  weft- end  of  the  town,  upon  an  eminence, 
lies  another  ftrong  fort,  yet  commanded  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill  i  and  in  all  thefe  forts,  there  are  ufually 
about  two  or  three  hundred  men  in  garrifon.  The 
town  lies  open  towards  the  country  without  wall  or 
works  ;  and  at  the  eaft  end  is  a  long  ftable  for  the 
King’s  Mules.  The  Governor’s  houfe  ftands  upon 
the  eminence  near  the  great  fort  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  town.  It  is  an  unhealthful  place,  the  eaft  end  j 

being  fituated  in  a  low  fwampy  ground,  and  the  fea 
at  low-water  leaving  the  fliore  within  the  harbour  j 

bare,  a  great  way  from  the  houles,  vffiich  having 
a  black  filthy  mud  or  ouze,  occafions  very  noifome 
vapours  in  this  hot  climate.  From  the  fouth  and 
eaft  part  of  it,  the  country  rifes  gradually  in  hills, 
which  are  partly  wood-lands,  and  partly  favannah 
or  pafture  ;  but  there  are  few  fruit-trees  or  planta¬ 
tions  near  the  town. 

Much  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Indians,  Mulattoes  ancl  Negroes,  no  Spaniard  of 
any  fubftance  caring  to  refidc  in  fo  unhealthful  a 
place,  tho’  at  the  time  of  the  Fair,  it  is  fo  crowded 
with  rich  Merchants,  that  above  an  hundred  crowns 
are  given  for  a  poor  lodging,  and  a  thoufand  crowns 
for  a  Flop,  during  the  Ihort  time  that  the  galleons 
Fay  there,  and  all  provifions  are  proportionably  dear, 
tho’  they  are  cheap  enough  at  other  times  ;  and  fo  ! 

fubjecl  is  the  place  to  peftilential  Fevers,  that  five 
hundred  people  have  died  there  during  the  time  of  gUft,  lofe  | 
the  Fair  only.  No  people  ever  experienced  the  un-  their  fliipf  t; 
healthfulnefs  of  this  climate  more  than  the  Engliffii,  j 

when  the  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral 

2  Hosier  in^. 
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•Hosier  lay  before  it,  without  being  fuffered  to 
enter  upon  aftion,  in  the  year  1727  •,  For  here  we 
did  not  only  lofe  Admiral  Hosier,  but  the  Tea¬ 
men  twice  over  •,  and  what  added  to  the  misfortune 
was,  that  all  the  fhips  were  fo  damaged  by  the 
worms,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  brought 
back  to  England  again.  We  might  have  fixed  our 
felves  on  the  ifthmus,  with  lefs  expence  of  men, 
fhips  and  treafure,  than  it  coft  us  to  lie  here,  and 
render  the  Spaniards  our  irreconcileable  enemies, 
without  acquiring  the  leaft  advantage  to  our  felves. 

3.  Venta  de  Cruz  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chagre,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Panama  :  And  here 
the  merchandize  brought  isembark’d  for  Porto  Bello, 
in  order  to  be  fent  to  Europe  ;  but  I  don’t  find  this 
place  to  be  confidevable  upon  any  other  account. 

4.  The  town  of  Cheapo  is  fituated  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  about  twenty-five  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Panama,  ’  and  eighteen  or  twenty  from  the 
fea,  and  is  but  a  fmall  place. 

5.  Nata  is  a  port-town  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
bay  of  Panama,  about  feventy  miles  fouth-weft  of 
the  city  of  Panama.  Their  chief  dependance  is  on 
cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  with  which  they  ferve 
the  markets  of  Panama  for  the  country  about 
that  city  is  fo  very  barren,  that  they  would  frequent¬ 
ly  be  in  danger  of  famiffiing,  if  they  were  not  fup- 
plied  by  fhipping  with  provifions  from  the  towns 
that  lie  at  a  diftance  from  it, 

6.  The  town  of  Conception  is  fituated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conception,  which  falls  into 
the  North-fea,  over-againft  La  Sounds  Key,  one 
of  the  Sambalas  iflands  j  but  I  meet  with  no  parti¬ 
cular  defeription  of  this  place. 

7.  Santa  Maria  is  fituated  6  leagues  from  the 
fea,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  to  which  it 
communicates  its  name,  in  7  degrees  40  minutes 
north  latitude,  about  30  leagues  fouth- eaft  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  is  confiderable  on  account  of  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  but  does  not  feem 
to  be  of  any  great  ftrength,  the  Buccaneers  and  Pri¬ 
vateers  having  plunder’d  it  feVeral  times.  The 
country  about  it  is  low  and  woody,  and  the  ouze  and 
mud  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  occafions  a  noifome 
ftinking  fmell,  which  makes  the  air  very  unwhole- 
fome. 

I.  Scuchadero,  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  fame  river  nearer  its  mouth,  but 
ftanding  on  a  good  dry  foil,  and  open  to  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Michael,  from  whence  it  is  refrefh’d  by  the 
fea- breezes.  This  is  efteemed  a  healthfi.1l  place  ; 
and  what  contributes  to  render  it  more  fo,  is  a 
fine  rivulet  of  frefh  water  that  runs  by  it,  for  the 
waters  of  this  province  are  frequently  brackifh  : 
The  Spaniards  therefore,  who  refort  with  their 
fiaves  to  the  gold  mines  and  rivulets  at  the  proper 
feafons,  frequently  come  hither  for  their  health  and 
refrefhments. 

The  laft  place  I  fliall  mention  in  this  province, 
is  New  Edinburgh,  or  the  place  which  the  Scots 
gave  this  name  to,  when  they  attempted  to  make 
a  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Darien,  or  Terra- 
Firma  Proper,  and  denominated  the  country  about 
it  New  Calidonia.  This  fortrefs  was  fituated  on 
the  continent,  near  the  north-weft  point  of  the 
Gulph  of  Darien,  in  9  degrees  odd  minutes  north 
latitude,  on  a  moft  excellent  harbour  (according  to 
Dr.  Wall  are)  being  about  a  league  in  length 
from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  half  a  mile 
broad  at  the  entrance,  and  upw'ards  of  a  mile  broad 
within,  and  large  enough  to  contain  five  hundred 


fail  of  ffiips  untOuch’d  from  any  wind  that  can  blow :  C  H  A  P . 
The  forts  ftood  upon  a  peninfula,  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  harbour  and  the  North-fea,  and  the^’^e 
accefs  to  the  peninfula  fo  defended  by  rocks  and  pre-  ftrength  of 
cipices,  that  a  very  little  art  would  have  render’d  “■ 
it  impregnable  ;  and  there  was  as  m.uch  land  The 
contained  in  it,  as  would  have  produced  ten  thou-  he^hfnl- 
fund  hogflieads  of  fugar  annually,  if  it  had  been 
cultivated  ("according  to  Wallare)  the  foil  be- the  conn¬ 
ing  rich,  the  air  temperate^  and  the  w'ater  fweet  ;  yy  abo-nt 
every  thing  contributed  to  render  it  healthful 
and  convenient  :  The  land  abounded  in  venifon 
and  poultry,  and  the  feas  with  the  beft  fifli  and 
what  were  ftill  greater  advantages,  it  ftood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  richeft  gold  mines  in  America,  Near  the 
and  a  communication  with  the  South-fea  might  eafi-  2°^^^ 
ly  have  been  open’d  from  thence  by  tlie  way  of  the 
river  Darien,  and  the  Gulph  of  St.  Michael’s.  The 
Scots  thought  themfelves  extremely  fortunate  in 
happening  upon  this  important  agreeable  fituation, 
which  they  tell, us  theEnglilh,  Dutch  and  French, 
tho’  they  had  been  all  over  this  coaft,  from  Porto 
Bello  to  Carthagena,  never  once  difeover’d,  and  the 
Spaniards  themfelves  were  ftrangers  to  it.  Here  it 
was  the  Scots  arrived  in  the  month  of  November 
1 699,  in  order  to  fix  a  colony  of  their  countrymen 
on  the  continent  ;  the  occafion  whereof  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  in  this  place. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  pafs’d  an  A6t'  in  the  occ.i- 
year  1695,  for  erefting  a  Company  to  trade  to  ^1?'^ 

Africa  and  the  Indies :  By  which  they  were  autho-  g^ofs  co- 
rized  to  plant  colonies  and  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  lony  hers, 
and  Weft-Indies  under  his  Majefty’s  Letters  Patent, 
which  they  alfo  obtained ;  and  both  the  Englifti  and 
Hamburgh  Merchants  contributing  very  largely  to 
this  enterprize,  they  equipped  feveral  fhips,  which 
failed  with  forces,  and  every  thing  requifite  to  plant 
a  colony  on  or  near  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  in  the 
year  1698.  They  landed  firft  on  Golden  Iftand, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Darien  ;  but  not  liking 
the  fituation,  they  went  ove'r  to  the  continent,  and 
built  the  fort  of  Edinburgh  on  the  fpot  of  ground 
already  deferibed,  with  the  permiffion  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  calling  the  country  which  the  Indians  affigned  ■ 
them  to  plant  and  cultivate.  New  Calidonia.  That 
part  of  the  ifthmus,  which  the  Indians  their  friends  The  e.'c- 
then  poftefs’d,  the  Scots  inform  us,  extended  along  tent  of  the 
the  North-fea,  from  the  Gulph  of  Darien  to  Port 
Scrivan  on  the  North-fea,  being  about  an  hundred  doin^^nton 
and  forty  miles ;  and  from  Caret  Bay,  in  the  fouth-  of  the  In- 
weft  part  of  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  to  the  head 
of  the  river  Cheapo  on  the  fouth,  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty  miles;  the  breadth  in  fome  places 
fixty,  and  in  others  an  hundred  miles,  and  upwards. 

The  Indian  Princes  within  thefe  limits  were  eight  jhey  are 
at  leaft,  all  of  them  then  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  well  re- 
and  received  the  Scots  into  their  country  with  a  ceived  by 
great  deal  of  joy,  in  hopes  of  their  affiftance  againft 
their  ancient  enemies  the  Spaniards.  The  fettle¬ 
ment  went  on  profperoufty  at  firft  but  the  Spani¬ 
ards  complaining  to  the  Court  of  England,  and 
declaring  that  they  ffiould  look  upon  this  as  an  a<5t 
of  hoftility,  Darien  having  long  been  fubjedl  to  that 
Crown,  as  they  alledg’d  ;  The  Englifti  Eaft-India  The  Spa- 
Company  alfo  complaining  of  this  fettlement  at  the 
fame  time,  as  an  infringement  of  their  charter,  the 
Englifti  Parliament  thought  fit  to  interpofe  and  ad-  India 
drefs  King  W^illiam  to  recal  his  Patent  to  the  Company 
Scots  Company. 

The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  fent  up  their  A- 
gents  to  the  Court  of  England,  to  reprefent  that 
this  was  fto  invafion  of  the  Spanifti  dominions,  be- 

eaufe 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE 


quit  New 
Edin¬ 
burgh. 


CHAP,  caufe  they  were  either  never  poffefs’d  of  that  part  of 
the  ifthmus  •,  or,  if  they  were,  they  had  been  dri- 
ven  froni  it  by  the  natives,  who  were  at  that  time 
in  the  a6lual  poffeffion  of  the  country,  and  at  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  been  many  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Scots ;  But  how  much  fo- 
ever  the  Scots  might  be  in  the  right,  fucli  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Court  of  Spain  and  the  Englifli  Eaft- 
India  Company,  that  all  meafures  were  taken  to 
ruin  the  Scots  fettlement.  The  Englifh  Miniftry 
prevailed  on  the  Hamburghers  to  draw  their  money 
out  of  the  flock  •,  and  the  Parliament  of  England 
threatened  the  Merchants  of  London,  who  had  any 
fliares  in  it,  with  their  difpleafure,  if  they  did  not 
difengage  themfelves :  And  orders  being  fent  at  the 
fame  time  to  Jamaica,  and  the  Englifh  plantations 
in  the  Wefl-Indies,  not  to  fuffer  the  Scots  to  fur- 
nifh  themfelves  with  provifions  there,  or  give  them 
The  Scots  any  afllftance,  our  northern  neighbours  were  un- 
fortunately  compelled  to  quit  the  enterprize,  which 
we  ourfelves  found  reafon  to  regret  a  few  years  af¬ 
terwards,  when  France,  in  a  manner,  poflefled 
herfelf  of  all  the  Spanifh  dominions,  and  among 
the  reft,  of  this  important  place,  which,  had  Bri¬ 
tain  remained  poflefs’d  of,  fhe  might  eafily  have 
flopp’d  thofe  treafures  coming  to  Europe,  which 
fo  long  enabled  the  French  to  carry  on  the  fecond 
war  againft  the  Confederates,  Another  ill  confe- 
quence  this  piece  of  injuftice  was  attended  with, 
was  the  making  the  Scots  our  enemies,  and  obli¬ 
ging  us  to  purchafe  their  friendfhip  again,  at  the 
expence  of  almoft  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
and  whether  any  thing  will  perfedlly  fatisfy  them, 
but  the  fubverfion  of  the  Englifh  Conftitution,  is  ftill 
a  queftion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  offer’d 
to  fhare  the  fettlement  with  the  Englifh,  and  would 
have  been  infinitely  obliged  to  them,  if  they  had 
encouraged  and  fupported  it :  Nor  is  there  a  fpot 
of  ground,  it  is  agreed,  on  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  could  be  of  greater  fervice  to  Britain, 
than  that  of  New  Edinburgh,  if  ever  we  are  doom’d 
to  have  a  war  with  Spain  and  France  again. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  principal  places  upon 
the  continent  of  Darien,  or  Terra-Firma  Proper, 
I  proceed  to  give  fome  defcription  of  the  iflands 
near  the  coafts  of  this  province,  both  in  the  North 
and  South-feas,  W'hich  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
great  ufe  to  fea-faring  men,  v.dro  trafflck  in  thofe 
leas,  tho’  fcarce  any  of  them  are  inhabited. 

On  the  North-fea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph 
of  Darien,  lie  three  iflands  almoft  in  a  triangle, 
which  form  a  very  good  harbour.  The  eaftermoft 
Golden  of  the  three,  and  the  fmalleft,  is  called  Golden 
Illand.  Ifland  :  There  is  a  fair  deep  channel  between  this 
and  the  main  ;  it  is  naturally  ftrongly  fortified,  be¬ 
ing  defended  by  a  fteep  rock  almoft  all  round,  ex¬ 
cept  the  landing-place,  which  is  a  fmall  fandy  bay 
on  the  louth  fide,.  The  ifland  is  moderately  high, 
and  cover’d  with  fmall  trees  and  Ihrubs,  and  was 
recommended  to  the  Scots  India  Company,  as  a 
proper  place  to  fix  their  firft  colony  on  •,  but  find¬ 
ing  it  barren,  and  deftitute  of  provifions,  the  Scots 
pitch’d  upon  a  place  on  the  oppofite  flrore  (as  has 
been  obferved  already)  which  was  excellent  fruit¬ 
ful  land,  and  no  lefs  fcarce  than  the  ifland.  The 
largeft  of  the  three  iflands  lies  to  the  weft  of  Golden 
Ifland,  being  fwampy  or  marfhy  ground,  and  fo 
befet  with  Mangroves,  that  it  is  difficult  getting  on 
Ihore.  It  lies  near  a  point  of  the  ifthmus,  which 
is  the  fame  fort  of  ground  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
is  fcarce  parted  from  the  main-land,  but  at 
high-water,  and  even  then  fhips  cannot  pafs  be¬ 
tween.  2 


Iflands  on 
the  coafl 
of  Terra 
Firma 
Proper. 


The  third,  called  the  Ifle  of  Pines,  is  a  fmall  ^ 
ifland,  north  of  the  other  two-,  and,  rifing  into 
hills,  is  a  good  fea-mark  :  It  is  covered  with  tall  ifle  of 
trees  fit  for  building,  or  any  other  ufe,  and  has  amines, 
fine  rivulet  of  frefli  water  in  it.  ^  ^ 

Three  leagues  north- weft  of  thefe,  lie  a  multi- 
tude  of  fmall  iflands,  extending  as  far  as  Pomt  iflands. 
Samballas,  generally  denominated,  the  Samballas 
Iflands ;  fome  of  them  lie  one  mile  from  the  oppo¬ 
fite  fhore  of  the  continent ;  fome  two  miles,  and 
others  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  fhore, 
and  about  as  far  from  each  other,  and  there  are 
navigable  channels  between  them  :  The  fea  be¬ 
tween  this  long  range  of  iflands  and  the  conti¬ 
nent,  is  navigable  alfo  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  affords  every-where  good  anchoring  in  hard 
fandy  ground  :  It  is  good  landing  either  on  the 
iflands,  or  the  main ;  and  let  the  wind  fit  how  it 
will,  firips  never  want  a  good  road  to  ride  in  on 
the  infide  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  iflands,  on  which 
account  this  channel  was  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  Buccaneers  and  Privateers  on  this  coaft,  efpeci- 
ally  La  Sounds  Key  and  Springers  Key  (or  Ifland) 
which  do  not  only  afford  good  Ifielter  for  careening, 
but  good  wells  of  frefh  water  not  far  from  the  fur- 
face,  if  they  dig  for  them.  But  tho’  it  be  fuch 
good  riding  on  the  infide  of  thefe  keys  or  iflands, 
there  lies  a  ridge  of  dangerous  rocks  on  the  outfide, 
at  about  half  a  mile  diftance  ;  and  there  are  others 
lie  under  water,  between  thefe  iflands  and  the 
Gulph  of  Darien. 

The  Samballas  are  generally  low,  flat,  fandy 
iflands,  but  have  variety  of  fruit-trees  and  foreft- 
trees  upon  them-,  particularly  the  Mammees,  Sa- 
padillo’s  and  Manchinel  trees ;  Their  fhores  alfo 
afford  good  fhell-fiffi  -,  but  no  people  have  thought 
fit  to  plant  or  inhabit  any  of  them.  From  the 
Samiballas  iflands  paffing  to  the  weftward  by  Port 
Scrivan,  and  the  bay  where  the  town  of  Nombre  Nombre 
de  Dios  once  flood,  we  arrive  at  the  iflands  of  Ba-^®.P‘“* 

n-  1  •  r  c  ■  L  j  1  •  Baltimento 

llimento,  being  four  or  five  in  number,  and  lying  iflands. 

about  a  mile  from  the  continent :  They  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  high  land  covered  with  wood  ;  and 
one  of  them  has  a  fpring  of  frefli  water  in  it. 

Thefe,  with  the  main-land  oppofite  to  them,  form 
a  good  liarbour,  into  which  there  is  an  eafy  pafiage, 
with  the  fea-breeze  between  the  eaftermoft  ifland 
and  the  next  to  it,  and  as  good  going  out  with  the 
land-breeze  the  fame  way.  A  little  farther  weft- 
ward,  over- againft  Porto  Bello,  are  two  fmall  flat 
iflands  without  wood  or  water ;  They  lie  fo  near 
the  continent,  that -there  is  but  a  very  narrow 
channel  between.  Beyond  the  Baftimentos,  to 
Porto  Bello,  the  coaft  is  generally  rocky  -,  and  with¬ 
in  the  land  the  country  is  full  of  high  fteep  hills, 
covered  with  wood,  unlefs  where  they  are  cleared 
for  plantations  bj  the  Spanifli  Indians  tributary 
to  Porto  Bello  -,  and  thefe,  in  Wafer’s  time,  ann. 
i68i,  were  the  firft  fettlements  on  the  north  coaft 
of  Darien  under  the  Spanifli  Government  :  The 
Spaniards  had  then  neither  command  over  the  In¬ 
dians,  or  commerce  with  them  to  the  eaftward  of 
Port  Scrivan.  The  fame  writer  indeed  fays,  he  was 
inform’d,  the  Spaniards  had  courted  the  natives 
fince,  and  won  them  over  to  their  party  ;  but  ’tis 
certain  this  was  not  effeded  in  the  year  1698,  when 
the  Scots  landed  on  the  ifthmus ;  for  they  found  all  The  Indi- 
the  Indians  between  the  Gulph  of  Darien  and  Port  fns  on  the 
Scrivan  at  open  war  with  the  Spaniards.  I  proceed, 
in  the  next  place,  to  this  defcription  of  the  iflands  Spani- 
belonging  to  tliis  province  of  Darien,  or  I'erra-ards. 
Firma  Proper,  that  lie  in  the  Bay  ot  Panama  in 
the  South-fea.  . 
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OF  TERRA-FIRM  A. 


Thj  Bay  of  Panama  is  of  a  femicircular  form,  gold  with  his  men  that  he  took  in  Santa  Maria but  C  H  A  P- 
and  made  by  Point  Garrachina  on  the  fouth-eaft,  the  Privateers  made  fuch  a  brave  defence,  that  the 
and  Panta  Mala  on  the  north-weft,  being  about  an  Spaniards  thought  fit  to  retire,  and  leave  them  in 
hundred  miles  over,  and  three  hundred  in  circum-  pofleftion  of  their  plunder. 

ference,  including  the  Gulph  of  St.  Michael’s  at  the  The  foil  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  or  Terra- The  foil 
mouth  of  the  river  of  St.  Mary’s.  Firma  Proper,  is  good  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 

The. Kings  or  Pearl  iflands,  being  low,  woody  vince,  according  to  Wafer;  but  both  the  fliores -perra-Fir- 
iflands,  and  very  numerous,  lie  almoft  in  the  mid-  of  the  North  and  South-feas  are  generally  either  a  ma  Pro¬ 
file  of  this  bay,  ftretching  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  dry  barren  fand,  or  drowned  mangrove  land,  that 
the  north- weft,  in  length  about  14  leagues.  The  will  fcarce  produce  any  kind  of  grain.  Mr.  Wal- 
northermoft  of  them,  call’d  Pacheque,  lies  14  l are  indeed  informs  us,  that  his  countrymen,  the 
leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Panama ;  and  the  fouthermoft  Scots,  were  fo  fortunate  to  meet  with  a  fpot  of 
of  them,  call’d  St.  Paul,  12  leagues  north- weft  ground,  where  they  built  the  fort  of  New  Edin- 
of  Point  Garrachina  ;  and  they  are  generally  about  burgh,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea  *,  the  foil 
feven  leagues  diftant  from  the  main-land  ot  Darien,  whereof  was  rich ;  the  air  temperate,  the  water 
Thefe  iflands  belong  to  the  citizens  of  Panama,  fweet,  and  every  thing  about  it  contributing  to  make 
who  keep  Negroes  here  to  plant  and  cultivate  them :  it  healthful  and  convenient :  That  the  land  afforded 
They  afford  fome  fruits,  particularly  Plantains  and  Deer,  Rabbets,  wild  Hogs,  Guanoes,  Turkeys, 
Bonana’s,  and  in  fome  of  them  Rice  is  Town  ;  but  Pheafants,  Partridges  and  Parrots;  and  the  fea, 
many  of  them,  efpecially  the  largeft,  are  wholly  Manatee,  Turtle,  and  a  vaft  variety  of  fmaller  fifli, 
uncultivated,  and  almoft  over- run  with  weeds,  tho’  from  the  bignefs  of  a  Salmon,  to  that  of  a  Perch, 
it  leem.s  to  be  a  fruitful  foil  that  would  produce  any  It  is  very  poffible,  in  the  moft  barren  and  un- 
thing.  Thefe  unplanted  iflands  fhelter  their  fugitive  healthful  countries,  to  meet  with  fome  fmall  portions 
Negroes,  who  lie  concealed  in  the  woods  in  the  of  it,  that  differ  from  the  reft  ;  and  fuch  was  that, 
day-time,  and  in  the  night  rob  the  Spaniih  planta-  it  feems,  the  Scots  propofed  to  fix  their  colony  op¬ 
tions.  on;  But  ftill  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  fea-coafts  of 

There  are  narrow  channels  between  moft  of  thefe  this  province  are  generally  unhealthful,  being  excef-  The  air. 
iflands,  only  fit  for  boats  to  pafs ;  but  betwixt  the  five  hot,  and  very  wet  two  thirds  of  the  year  ;  and 
iflands  and  the  main-land,  is  a  channel  7  leagues  all  travellers  agree,  that  the  mountains,  which  have 
over,  where  there  is  a  fufficient  depth  of  water,  mines  in  them,  produce  fcarce  any  thing,  but 
and  good  anchoring  all  the  way :  The  profpefts  on  fhrubs.  The  country  about  Panama,  the  capital 
each  fide  extremely  pleafant ;  for,  on  the  conti-  city,  is  fo  exceeding  poor,  that  their  corn,  fiefh, 
nent,  are  little  rifing  hills,  always  green ;  and  the  and  other  provifions,  are  brought  them  by  fea,  from 
King’s  iflands  on  the  other  fide  the  channel  are  no  countries  at  a  very  great  diftance ;  and  that  city 
lefs  beautiful.  would  be  ftarved,  if  their  com.munication  with  their 

The  ifland  of  Chepelio,  fituated  7  leagues  eaft  of  neighbours  by  fea  was  cut  off  half  a  year  ;  for  tho’ 
Panama,  and  a  league  from  the  continent,  is  the  the  'heart  of  the  country  is  faid  to  be  fruitful,  yet 
pleafanteft  ifland  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  It  is  about  very  little  of  it  is  cleared  of  wood,  or  cultivated, 
two  miles  over  either  way,  partly  high  land,  and  As  to  the  Indians,  they  are  not  very  numerous ; 
partly  valleys.  The  low-lands  are  planted  with  the  and  they  clear  no  more  ground  than  juft  ferves  their 
beft  Indian  fruits;  fuch  as  Sapadillo’s,  Avagato  refpedtive  families,  fowing  a  little  Indian-coni;  and 
Pears,  Mammees,  Mammee  Sapota’s,  Star-apples,  having  fmall  gardens  in  the  woods,  that  produce 
&c.  and  the  middle  of  the  ifland  with  Plantains.  Plantains  and  Potatoes,  and  fome  other  fruits  and 
The  iflands  of  Perico  are  three  fmall  iflands,  which  roots,  which,  with  what  they  take  in  hunting  and 
Ue  before  the  city  of  Panama,  about  three  miles  from  fifhing,  furnifhes  them  with  a  poor  fubfiftance  ;  and 
it,  and  may  be  called  the  port  to  that  city,  the  great  as  to  the  Spaniards,  they  feem  to  be  above  working 
Ihips  lying  here,  becaufe  there  is  not  depth  of  water  and  cultivating  the  ground,  both  in  the  old  and 
to  approach  nearer.  new  world:  The  little  that  is  cleared  and  planted 

The  ifland  of  Tabago  lies  about  fix  leagues  fouth  in  America,  is  done  by  the  Negroes  or  the  Indians; 
of  Panama,  being  about  three  miles  long,  and  two  and  though  the  country  might  yield  good  crops  of 
broad  ;  A  mountainous  ifland,  the  north  fide  grain  and  grafs,  if  it  were  inhabited  by  an  induf- 
whereof  affords  a  pleafant  profpedlr,  appearing  like  trious  people,  yet,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs, 
a  garden  of  fruit,  furrounded  with  high  trees,  it  affords  but  little  provision,  infomuch  that  our 
Clofe  by  the  fea  ftand  abundance  of  Cocao-nut-trees ;  Buccaneers,  the  hardieft  race  of  men  upon  earth, 
and  on  this  fide  a  fine  rivulet  of  frefh  water  falls  who  have  marched  through  it,  and  plundered  the 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain.  There  is  a  fmall  Spanifh  towns,  have  been  more  in  danger  of  famine, 
ifland  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  this,  called  Tabo-  than  any  other  enemy  :  And  fhould  the  Englifh 
gilla;  and  another  about  a  mile  from  it  on  the  ever  attempt  to  diflodge  the  Spaniards  from  the  ifth- 
north-eaft,  with  a  good  channel  between  them.  mus,  they  muft  carry  a  double  ftock  of  provifions 

Otoque  is  an  ifland  fouth-weft  of  Tabago;  in  with  them;  for  I  queftion  whether  the  country 
which  there  are  good  Plantain-walks  with  Negroes  would  be  able  to  fubfift  a  thoufand  men  in  their 
upon  them,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Panama,  march. 

who  look  after  them,  and  breed  fowls  and  hogs  for  The  Indians  of  Darien  refemble  thofe  in  the  eaft- 
their  mafters,  as  they  do  at  the  Pearl  iflands.  The  ern  provinces  of  Mexico  ;  only  it  is  obferved,  as 
ifland  of  Chuche  is  a  fmall  low  woody  ifland,  that  they  approach  nearer  the  Equator,  their  complexions 
lies  weft  of  the  Pearl  iflands,  and  does  not  appear  are  darker.  When  they  are  engaged  in  hunting, 
to  be  either  inhabited  or  planted ;  but  could  not  be  fifhing,  planting,  or  any  laborious  exercife,  they 
omitted,  becaufe  it  has  a  place  in  our  maps :  As  ufually  go  naked,  having  their  skins  painted  with 
has  alfo  that  of  Gallera,  another  fmall,  flat,  barren  various  colours  and  figures ;  but  they  have  their 
ifland,  which  lies  between  Point  Garrachina  and  the  robes  of  ceremony  (as  Wafer  informs  usTboth 
Pearl  iflands,  only  remarkable  for  an  engagement  white  and  black,  that  are  made  of  cotton  linnen, 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Captain  Harris,  who  and  reach  down  to  their  heels;  and  the  men  wear 
was  attacked  by  them  here,  as  he  was  fliaring  the  coronets  of  cane  on  their  heads,  adorned  with  fea- 
VOL.  III.  21  S  thers: 
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CHAP,  thers :  Nor  do  they  ever  ftir  abroad  without  their 
arms,  their  bows,  arrows,  lances,  and  daggers,  or 
oreat  knives ;  and  many  of  them  of  late  ufe  fire¬ 
arms,  which  they  purchafe  of  the  Europeans. 

'■  Wafer  obferves,  that  both  men  and  women  are 

of  a  round  vifage-,  have  fliort.  bottle  nofes  •,  their 
eyes  large,  generally  grey,  yet  lively  and  fpark- 
ling:  They  have  high  fore-heads,  white  even  teeth, 
tlrin  lips,  and  mouths  moderately  large,  their  cheeks 
and  chins  well  proportion’d  ;  and  that  they  are  in 
general  finely  featur’d,  but  the  men  more  fo  than 
the  women.  Both  fexes  have  long  black  hair, 
coarfe  and  ftrong,  which  they  ufually  wear  down 
to  the  middle  of  their  backs,  or  lower,  at  full  length ; 
only  the  women  tie  it  together  with  a  ftring  juft  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  from  whence  it  flows  loofe  like  the 
mens.  They  fuffer  no  other  hair  to  grow,  but  that 
on  their  heads,  their  eye-brows  and  eye-lids.  Their 
beards,  and  all  below,  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
as  foon  as  any  appears  and  they  have  the  fame 
cuftom  as  the  Eaft-Indians  and  Africans  have  of 
anointing  their  heads  and  bodies  with  oil  or  fat. 

A  race  of  There  are,  it  feems,  among  thefe  dark  complex- 

white  In-  ion’d  Indians,  fome  that  are  perfeftly  white  in  the 
province  of  Terra-Firma  Proper.  Their  skins,  fays 
my  author,  are  not  of  fuch  a  white,  as  our  fair 
people  in  Europe,  who  have  fome  tintflure  of  red 
in  their  complexion;  Nor  is  it  like  that  of  our  paler 
people,  but  a  pure  milk-white-,  and  there  grows 
upon  their  bodies  a  fine  Ihort  milk-white  down, 
through  which  however  the  skin  appears.  The  hair 
of  their  heads  and  eye-brows  alfo  is  white,  growing 
to  the  length  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  inclining 
to  curl.  Thefe  people  are  lefs  in  ftature  than  the 
other  Indians.  Their  eye-lids  are  alfo  differently 
form’d,  bending  like  the  horns  of  the  moon  ;  from 
whence,  and  their  feeing  fo  well  by  moon-light, 
the  Buccaneers  call  them  moon-ey’d.  They  cannot 
fee  at  all  in  the  fun-lhine  i  and  therefore  fcarce 
ever  go  abroad  in  the  day-time,  unlefs  in  dark  clou¬ 
dy  weather.  In  moon-fhiny  nights  they  are  all  life 
and  aftivity,  fays  ray  author,  skipping  about  like 
wild  bucks,  and  hunting  in  the  woods;  for  they 
are  as  nimble  as  the  other  Indians,  tho’  not  fo 
ftrong  and  big-boned. 

They  are  contemn’d  by  the  copper-coloured  In¬ 
dians,  who  look  upon  this  white  complexion  as 
monftrous,  and  to  proceed  from  fome  infirmity  or 
defedt:  They  are  not  a  diftindt  race  by  themfelves, 
but  proceed  from  tawny  parents  on  both  fides :  And 
.though  fome  have  fufpedted  thefe  white  children  to 
be  the  iffue  of  fome  Europeans  upon  Indian  women, 
my  author  fays,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable :  Firft, 
becaufe  few  Europeans  come  into  this  country  ;  Se¬ 
condly,  becaufe  the  Ifiue  of  an  European  and  an 
Indian  is  not  white,  but  only  a  brighter  tawny  than 
the  Indians :  And,  thirdly,  this  complexion  is  a 
different  white,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  from 
any  thing  feen  amongft  us ;  but  it  is  very  unac¬ 
countable,  that  the  iffue  of  thefe  white  Indians  are 
not  white  like  their  parents,  but  copper-colour’ d  : 
And  Wafer  relates  it  as  the  conjedture  of  one  of 
the  Indian  Princes,  that  this  whitenefs  proceeds  from 
the  force  of  the  mother’s  imagination,  looking  at 
the  moon  at  the  time  of  conception  ;  but  perhaps 
the  reafon  of  [this  very  white  complexion  of  the 
Darien  Indians,  and  the  very  dark  complexion  of 
the  Negroes,  will  be  found  out  together :  I  fhall 
only  obferve  here,  that  though  a  great  deal  is  af- 
pibed  to  the  ftrength  of  the  woman’s  imagination 
in  both  cafes ;  yet  other  caufes  probably  concur  to 
make  fuch  remarkable  differences  in  the  complexions 
of  mankind. 


The  men  in  this  province,  like  thofe  in  Mexico,  CHAP, 
wear  filver  and  gold  plates  in  their  nofes,  which 
hang  down  over  their  lips ;  and  the  women  rings 
of  the  fame  metal.  They  have  alfo  pendants  in 
their  ears,  chains  of  beads  and  Ihells  about  their 
necks,  and  other  ornaments,  as  the  Mexican  Indians 
wear.  Their  houfes  alfo  are  built  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  their  lodging  is  generally  in  hammocks  : 

Nor  is  their  food  or  exercife  different  from  what 
has  been  related  already  of  the  other  Indians,  who 
have  preferved  their  liberties,  and  are  not  yet  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  therefore  I 
fhall  not  weary  my  readers  with  the  repetition  of 
thefe  articles. 

Wafer  informs  us,  that  the  country  was  go-  g°* 
verned  by  the  heads  of  their  refpedlive  tribes  or  fami- 
lies,  at  the  time  of  his  being  there  in  the  year  168 1  ;• 
but  that  there  was  a  Prince,  named  Lacinta, 
fuperior  to  the  reft,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  iftmus ; 
and  tliofe  on  the  north  fide  paid  him  great  refpedt. 

Wall  ARE,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  in  Darien 
in  the  year  1699,  fays,  the  people,  where  the 
Scots  were  about  eftablifliing  a  colony,  were  under 
no  formal  government;  but  every  Captain  com¬ 
manded  his  own  river,  bay,  or  ifland,  where  he 
refided ;  and  that  the  Commander,  who  lived  near 
the  Samballas  Point,  could  bring  into  the  field  all 
the  people  for  20  leagues  round.  What  Wal¬ 
la  re  therefore  means  by  no  formal  government, 

I  do  not  fully  apprehend,  unlefs  he  would  intimate, 
that  the  General,  who  commanded  them  in  war, 
had  no  authority  over  them  at  other  times  ;  or  that 
they  were  not  governed  by  laws,  but  by  their 
Prince’s  will :  However,  Wafer  affures  us,  they 
were  governed  by  laws  ;  and  that  murder,  adultery 
and  theft  were  punifhed  by  death,  and  rapes  very 
feverely. 

The  reafon  the  Indians  of  Darien  have  fo  long  ^3-' 
maintained  their  independency,  notwithftanding 
was  the  firft  province  on  the  Terra-Firma  the  Spa-  preferve 
niards  difeovered,  and  is  of  fuch  importance  to  their  li- 
them,  to  be  mafters  of,  as  it  lies  upon  both  feas,  is,  ^efty. 
that  the  country,  in  many  places,  is  inacceffible. 

The  torrents  that  fall  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  from 
the  mountains  into  the  North  and  South- feas,  are 
fcarce  paffable  by  any  but  the  natives.  Thefe  and 
the  thick  woods  cut  off  all  manner  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  Panama  and  Peru  by  land;  There  is 
therefore  no  road  through  the  country  ;  but  who¬ 
ever  goes  from  Panama  to  Peru,  is  forced  to  go  by 
fea.  Our  Buccaneers  have  ever  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  crofs  the  country,  from  the  North  to 
the  SoLith-fea ;  but  it  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult  to  travel  the  length  of  the  country,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  as  they  muft  have  croffed  ten  times 
more  rivers  than  they  did  the  other  way ;  However, 
the  country  people,  men,  women  and  children,  if 
we  may  credit  Wafer,  fwim  over  thefe  torrents 
frequently,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  overtak¬ 
en,  or  furprized  by  the  Spaniards  ;  their  horfe  find¬ 
ing  it  impradlicable  to  march  _over  their  numerous 
rivers  and  mountains.  And  fince  the  Spaniards  have 
found  it  impoffible  to  fubdue  this  province  entirely, 
and  that  other  nations  have  treated  with  the  natives, 
and  endeavoured  to  eftablifti  colonies  amongft  them, 
they  have  at  length  feen  their  error  in  treating  thefe 
Indians  as  enemies ;  and  therefore,  of  late  years, 
have  endeavour’d  to  cultivate  a  friendfhip  with  them. 
Flowever,  as  the  natives  are  ftill  in  pofleflion  of  the 
beft  part  of  their  country,  I  cannot  fee  why  we 
m.ight  not  treat  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  plant 
Engliffi  colonies  in  the  ifthmus,  if  Spain  perfifts  in 
her  depredations  on  our  people  in  that  part  of  the 

world. 
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CHAP,  world,  and  cannot  by  fair  means  be  prevailed  on 
to  accommodate  the  differehces  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  im-  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  been 
portance  more  inquifitive  than  ordinary,  in  fearching  out 
of  the  ifth-  fmall  provinde,  becaufe  of  the  vaft 

EurVpean^  importance  it  would  be  to  us  to  make  fettlements^ 
power.  and  eredt  forts  here,  if  we  Ihould  ever  be  at  war 
with  Spain  •,  and  we  may  alfo  qonjedture,  from 
this  account,  what  a  difadvantage  it  would  be  to 
us,  if  the  French,  or  any  powerful  and  eriterprizing 
people,  fhould  polfefs  themfelvcs  of  it ;  Since  there¬ 
fore  we  have  it  not  ourfelves,  it  is  much  better  it 
fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard,  than 
any  other  nation  •,  for  they  are  a  lazy  indolent  gene¬ 
ration,  who  take  off  the  manufadfures  of  the  reft; 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  give  us  the  gold 
and  filver  of  the  Indies  in  return  for  them  ;  Where¬ 
as,  were  any  other  people  poffefs’d  of  thofe  pro¬ 
digious  treafures,  probably  they  would  take  but  little 
of  the  manufadtures  of  Britain,  and  become  danger¬ 
ous  neighbours  to  us. 

Carthagena,  the  fecond  province  of  Terra-Fir- 
ma  I  am  to  defcribe,  received  its  name  from  the 
capital  city,  and  is  bounded  by  the  North-fea  on 
the  north  •,  by  the  province  of  St.  Martha  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  Popagan  and  New  Granada  on  thefouth  ; 
and  by  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  which  feparates  it 
from  Terra-Firma  Proper,  on  the  weft  •,  and  is  faid 
to  be  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  fouth  •,  and  about  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Car¬ 
thagena,  the  capital  •,  2.  Madre  de  Popa  ;  3.  Ce- 
nu  i  and  4.  Tolu. 

Carthagena  is  fituated  in  a  peninfula,  on  a  bay 
of  the  North-fea,  in  1 1  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
76  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  lying  about  100 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Porto  Bello  •,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  fo  named  by  the  Spaniards  that  found¬ 
ed  it  in  the  year  1532,  either  becaufe  they  were 
natives  of  Carthagena  in  Old  Spain,  or  becaufe  it 
refembled  that  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
however  that  be,  it  is  generally  efteemed  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  and  fecureft  ports  in  the  Weft-Jn- 
dies  ;  which  is  the  reafon  great  part  of  the  treafures 
of  the  reft  of  the  provinces  of  the  Terra-Firma  are 
lodged  here,  to  be  put  on  board  the  galleons  on 
their  return  to  Europe.  The  galleons  alfo  difpole 
of  great  part  of  the  cargoes  they  bring  from  Europe 
in  this  city,  from  whence  they  are  diftributed  to 
the  neighbouring  provinces. 

The  town  is  built  of  free-ftone,  and  has  feveral 
fine  churches  and  monafteries  in  it  j  but  the  Jefuits 
cloifter  and  church  excels  all  the  reft.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  town,  it  is  like  others  of  Spanilh  foun¬ 
dation,  with  a  fquare  in  the  middle  ;  from  whence 
moft  of  the  ftreets  run  in  parallel  lines  :  It  is  wall¬ 
ed  round,  and  defended  by  forts,  block-houfes,  and 
other  works  •,  which  render  it  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
Taken  by  places  in  the  Weft-Indies.  However,  Sir  Fran- 
Sir  Francis  Drake  took  it  by  ftorm  in  the  year  1585^ 
'  and  was  much  censured  that  he  did  not  keep  pofief- 
fion  of  it ;  for  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  com¬ 
manded  the  navigation  of  thofe  feas,  and  to  have 
made  what  fettlements  we  pleafed  upon  the  ifthmus 
and  the  adjacent  continent,  from  whence  the  Spa- 
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Carthage- 
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niards  bring  fuch  prodigious  treafures.  The  French 
Taken  by  Admiral  PoiNT  I  alfo  had  this  city  betray’d  to  him^ 
theFrench.  year  1697,  by  a  difcontented  Spaniard  of  the 
garrifon  *,  and,  ’tis  faid,  the  plunder  the  French 
brought  olF  amounted  to  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
'  pieces  of  eight.  This  city  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  Suffra¬ 
gan  to  the  Archbiftiop  of  Santa  Fe  in  Granada^ 


and  the  feat  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Courts  of  ^  A  P. 
juftice  of  this  province.  . 

2.  Madre  de  Popa,  fituated  on  a  high  mountain, 
about  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Carthagena,  chiefly  Popa. 
famous  for  a  convent  and  chappel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  fo  vaftly  rich,  that  it  is  only  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  that  of  Loretto.  ,  Innumerable  miracles 

are  faid  to  be  wrought  at  this  fhrine  ;  and  .pious 
Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Spanifli-Amefica  continu¬ 
ally  refort  hither  with  their  richeft  offerings  ;  AH 
their  bleffings,  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  Spaniards  afcribe  to  the  image  of  the 
Blefied  Virgin,  which  is  worfliipped  here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dam  PIER.  When  the  Oxford  man  of 
war  was  blown  up  hear  Hifjpaniola,  the  Spaniards 
reported,  that  the  Blefied  Virgin,  or  rather  her 
image,  was  abroad  all  night,  and  came  home  very, 
wet ;  and  often  returns  with  her  cloaths  rent  and 
dirty,  when  ftie  has  been  out  upon  any  expedition 
againft  the  Buccaneers  or, Privateers  that  infeft  their, 
coafts  ;  thus  being  deem’d  the  grand  patronefs  and 
protedlor  of  the  maritime  places.  Merchants  and 
iea-faring  people.  Her  devotees,  that  inhabit  the 
coafts  of  this  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  are  Ex¬ 
ceeding  bountiful  when  they  come  in  pilgrimage  to 
this  celebrated  fhrine  j  and  particularly  take  care  to 
furnifh  her  with  new  cloaths  and  ornaments,  inftead 
of  thofe  they  are  taught  to  believe  fhe  has  worn  out 
or  fpoil’d  in  their  fervice. 

3.  Zenu,  or  Cenu,  fituated  upon  a  river  of  the  Cenu.' 

fame  name,  10  leagues  from  the  North-fea,  and 
about  25  leagues  fouth  of  Carthagena,  moft  re¬ 
markable  for  the  Salt  that  is  made  here,  and  its  fifh- 
eries.  .  ,  ,  , 

4.  Tolu,  fituated  on  the  North-fea,  about  25  Told.' 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  Carthagena,  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  Balm  or  Balfam  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  this  town,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

The  province  of  Carthagena  is,  a  mountainous  The  face 
woody  country,  the  valleys  tolerably  fruitful  ;  but 
I  don’t  find  there  are  any  mines  of  gold  or  filver  anT'ra-’ 
in  it :  Some  emeralds,  ’tis  faid,  are  found  here  duce. 
and  the  balm,  gums  and  drugs  it  produces  are  in 
great  efteem. 

The  principal  river  of  this  province  is  that  of  River  , 
Rio  Grande  de  Magdalena,  which,  rifing  to  the  Magdalc- 
fouthward  of  Granada,  runs  diredlly  north,  and"^* 
afterwards  divides  the  province  of  Carthagena  from 
that  of  St.  Martha  *,  falling  into  the  North-fea, 
in  12  degrees  north  latitude,  about  24  leagues 
north-eaft  of  the  city  of  Carthagena.  This  river 
is  2  leagues  broad  at  the  mouth,  but  large  fhips 
cannot  enter  it,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  lands 
that  lie  before  and  the  ftream  is  fo  rapid,  that 
they  are  forced  to  drag  their  boats  up  the  river  witli 
men  or  horfes.  There  is  an  ifland  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river,  which  divides  it  into  two  channels. 

3.  The  province  of  St.  Martha  is  bounded  by  St,  Martha 
the  North-fea  on  the  north;  by  the  province 
Rio  de  la  Hacha  on  the  eaft  ;  by  New  Granada  arSent. 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  Carthagena  on  the  weft ; 
beino-  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
eaft  to  weft  ;  and  two  hundred  in  breadth,  from 
north  to  fouth.  This  is  a  very  mountainous  coun-  Pace  of 
try,  and,  according  to  Dampier,  higher  land 
than  the  Pike  of  Teneritf,  or  any  other  land  in  the  tainous. 
known  world,  being  feen  at  fea  near  two  hundred 
miles.  From  thefe  mountains  run  a  chain  of  hills, 
almoft  diredjy  fouth,  quite  tlirough  South- America, 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Thofe  which  bound 
Fern  on  the  eaft,  and  are  tifually  call’d  The  Andes, 
are  a  part  of  them. 

The 
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The  foil  pr-oduces  Indian-corn  and  fruits  ;  and 
almoft  all  manner  of  fruits  and  plants  come  to  great 
perfeftion,  which  are  carried  thither  from  Old 
Spain  :  They  have  alfo  mines  of  Gold  and  Copper 
in  their  mountains,  Emeralds,  Sapphires,  and  many 
other  precious-ftones.  The  fea-coafts  are  exceffive 
hot,  but  their  mountains  cool,  being  cover’d  with 
fnow,  even  in  this  warm  climate. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  province  are,  i .  St.  Mar¬ 
tha  •,  2.  Ramada-,  3.  Baranca-,  4.  Cividad  de  los 
Reyes  -,  and  5.  Tamalameque, 

1.  St.  Martha,  the  capital,  which  gives  name  to 
the  province,  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  North-fea, 
in  1 1  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude,  and  74 
degrees  of  wellern  longitude  :  It  has  a  large  harbour 
form’d  by  the  continent,  and  two  iflands  that  lie  be¬ 
fore  it.  This  town  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  and  the  feat 
of  the  Governor  and  Courts  of  juftice. 

2.  Ramada,  fituated  alfo  on  the  North-fea,  to 
the  eaflward  of  St.  Martha  -,  it  Hands  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  copper  mines. 

3.  Baranca,  fituated  on  the  caft  fide  of  the  river 
Grande,  fouth-weft  of  St.  Martha  -,  a  place  of  great 
traffick,  the  merchandize  of  New  Granda  being 
brought  down  thither  by  the  river. 

4.  Cividad  de  los  Reyes,  fituated  at  the  conflux 
of  two  fmall  rivers,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  St.  Martha  j  of  v/hich  1  meet  with  no 
farther  defeription. 

5.  Tamalameque,  fituated.  on  tlie  eaft  bank  of 
the  river  Grande,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward  of  St.  Martha,  fometimes  called  the  City  of 
Palms,  from  the  Palm-trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 

4.  The  province  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  bounded 
by  the  North-fea  on  the  north  -,  by  the  province  of 
Venezuela,  on  the  eafl: ;  by  Granada,  on  the  fouth ; 
and  by  that  of  St.  Martha,  on  the  weft :  It  is  a  fmall 
province,  and  frequently  reckon’d  a  part  of  that  of 
St.  Martha  :  It  abounds  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  has 
a  pearl-filhery  upon  the  coaft,  and  fome  fait  works. 

The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Rio  de  la  Hacha  ;  and 
2.  Rancheria. 

1.  The  town  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  fituated  near 
the  North-fea,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  1 1 
degrees  odd  minutes  northern  latitude,  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  town  of  St.  Martha.  This  place  has 
been  fo  often  plunder’d  by  enemies  and  Buccaneers, 
that  the  Spaniards  abandoned  it  for  a  time ;  but 
have  taken  poflelTion  of  it  again. 

2.  Rancheria,  fituated  on  the  fame  coaft,  about 
20  leagues  north-eaft  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  and  in¬ 
habited  chiefly  by  the  Pearl-filhermen,  that  fifhery 
lying  about  4  or  5  leagues  from  the  town. 

5.  The  province  of  Venezuela,  in  which  I  in¬ 
clude  the  diftrid;  of  Caracos,  is  bounded  by  the 
North-fea  on  the  north  ;  by  New  Andaluziaon  the 
eaft  ;  by  Granada  on  the  fouth,  and  Rio  de  la  Ha¬ 
cha  on  the  weft  ;  being  about  four  hundred  miles  in 
length,  from  eaft  to  weft  -,  and  three  hundred  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  fouth.  This  is  the  moft 
northerly  province  of  South- America,  the  Capes  of 
La  Vela  and  Conquibacoa  lying  in  12  degrees  odd 
minutes  north  latitude.  In  this  province  we  find 
abundance  of  exceeding  high  mountains  and  deep 
valleys,  efpecially  in  the  diftrid  of  Caracos,  wliich 
ftretches  along  the  North-fea  for  twenty  leagues. 
This  part  of  the  country,  Dampier  obferves,  is  a 
continued  trad  of  high  ridges  of  hills,  intermixed 
with  fmall  valleys,  pointing  upon  the  Ihore  from 
fouth  to  north ;  the  valleys  not  half  a  mile  wide  ; 
And  farther  within  land,  the  mountains  are  ftill 
higher,  and  the  valleys  fo  narrow,  that  the  land 
appears  like  one  great  mountain  at  a  diftancc.  The 


tops  of  thefe  hills  are  barren  -,  but  the  lower  part  of  C  H  A  P. 
them,  and  the  valleys  between,  have  a  rich  mould  j 
fo  that  here  is  plenty  of  fugar,  tobacco,  corn,  cat- 
tie,  and  rich  paftures,  and  good  ftore  of  venifon, 
filh,  fowl,  and  fruits.  Their  plantations  of  Cacao- 
nuts  are  efteem’d  the  beft  in  the  SpanilE  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  of  which  they  export  great  quantities,  as  they 
do  of  corn  and  faked  flefli.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
gold  mines  in  this  province.  Thefe  advantages  have 
drawn  great  numbers  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  hi¬ 
ther  ;  and  it  has  as  many  populous  towns  as  any 
part  of  South- America  -,  the  chief  whereof  are,  i .  Chief 
Venezuela-,  2.  Caracos  j  3.  Maracaibo;  4.  Gi- t°wns. 
braltar  ;  5.  St.  Jago  de  Leon  -,  6.  New  Segovia  ; 

7.  Tucuyo ;  8,  Trugillo ;  q.  Laguna ;  and,  10. 
Maricapano. 

1.  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  fo  called  from  Venezu- 
its  fituation  in  the  waters,  ftands  upon  a  peninfula 

near  a  gulph,  to  which  it  communicates  its  name, 
in  1 1  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  69  degrees  of 
weftern  longitude,  and  has  frequently  the  name  of 
Coro  in  our  maps ;  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
the  refidence  of  the  Governor,  and  the  Courts  of 
juftice,  and  a  Bifliop’s  fee.  Suffragan  to  the  Arch- 
bilhop  of  St.  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola. 

2.  Caracos,  the  capital  of  a  diftrid  on  the  coaft  Caracos. 
of  the  North-fea,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  is 
fituated  in  10  degrees  north  latitude,  and  68  degrees 

of  weftern  longitude  :  The  country  about  it  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beft  Cocoa-nuts  to  make  Cho¬ 
colate, 

3.  Maracaibo,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  weft  Maracai- 
fide  of  a  great  lake,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  in 

10  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude,  and  70  de¬ 
grees  of  weftern  longitude.  The  neighbouring  lake 
is  frefli  water,  60  leagues  in  length,  and  30  in 
breadth,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  North-fea. 

Upon  the  coafts  of  this  lake  the  towns  and  villages 
ftand  very  thick  ;  among  which  is, 

4.  New  Gibraltar,  a  large  town,  fituated  40  New  Gi- 
leagues  within  the  lake,  in  a  pleafant  country,  a-  braltar. 
bounding  in  Cocoa,  Sugar,  and  Tobacco,  and  af¬ 
fording  abundance  of  Cedar-trees,  and  other  valu¬ 
able  timber,  fit  for  building  fhips  or  houfes. 

Both  thefe  towns  of  Maracaibo  and  Gibraltar  were  Both  the 
takefl  and  plunder’d  by  Lolonois,  Captain  of  thelaft  towns 

French  Buccaneers,  in  the  year - -,  and  after- 

wards  by  Captain  Morgan,  in  the  year  1669  -,  Morgan^ 
an  enterprize  that  deferves  to  be  recorded,  being  one 
of  the  bold  eft  attempts  that  ever  was  made  on  the 
Spanifti  fettlements  in  America  ;  of  which  we  have 
the  following  relation  from  a  perfon  engaged  in  it ; 
viz. 

Captain  Morgan,  having  affembled  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  veffels,  of  all  forts,  mann’d  with  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  men,  appointed  them  to  rendezvous 
at  the  port  of  Occa,  a  little  to  the  weftward  of 
St,  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola ;  where  he  propofed  to 
take  in  cattle,  and  vicftual  his  fleet.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Jamaica  alfo  order’d  an  Englifli  fhip  of  thirty- 
fix  guns  to  join  him,  which  Morgan  defign’d  for 
his  Admiral :  But  as  he  was  feafting  his  Officers, 
drinking  of  healths,  and  firing  guns,  on  board  this 
Ihip,  it  blew  up,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
men  perifii’d  in  her ;  but  Morgan  and  his  Offi¬ 
cers,  who  were  drinking  in  the  great  cabbin,  with 
about  thirty  more,  which  happen’d  to  be  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  powder-room,  efcaped  with  their 
lives.  The  lofs  of  this  great  fliip,  with  fo  many 
men,  one  would  have  thought  fhould  have  difeou- 
raged  Morgan  from  profecutmg  his  intended  en¬ 
terprize,  efpecially  when  feven  more  of  his  fleet 
were,  by  fome  accident,  feparated  from  the  reft, 

and 
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;C  H  A  P.  and  never  join’d  him  afterwards.  But  the  Captain, 

'  with  eight  fmall  veflels  only,  of  which  the  largeft 

carried  fourteen  guns,  and  five  hundred  men,  re- 
folvcd  ftill  to  (land  over  to  the  continent,  and  attempt 
the  town  of  Maracaibo,  Setting  fail  therefore  from 
Hifpaniola,  he  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Araba,  fitu- 
ated  about  1 2  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Dutch 
ifland  of  Curaflow  •,  and  here  having  furnifh’d  him- 
felf  with  wood  and  frefli  provifions,  he  fet  fail  again, 

I  and  arrived  the  next  day  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 

'  of  Maracaibo,  the  entrance  whereof  he  found  de- 

i  fended  by  two  forts,  which  he  attack’d  with  great 

j  vigour,  and  the  Spaniards  defended  them  with  no  lefs 

j  bravery  the  whole  day,  but  in  the  night  abandon’d 

I  them  ;  and  Morgan  took  pofTelTion  of  the  forts, 

1  in  which  he  had  another  very  narrowefcape  for  the 

;  Spaniards  left  behind  them  a  kindled  match  near  a 

I  train  of  gun-powder,  which  would  have  blown  up 

!  all  the  Buccaneers  in  a  few  minutes,  if  it  had  not 

been  difcovered  by  Captain  Morgan  himfelf, 

I  who,  fnatching  up  the  match  haftily,  faved  his  own 

I  and  the  lives  of  all  his  people. 

In  thcfe  forts  they  found  great  quantities  of  fmall 
arms,  ammunition  and  provifion,  and  fixteen  pieces 
'  of  cannon,  between  twelve  and  twenty-four  poun- 

j  ders  :  The  next  day,  the  Captain,  having  diftribu- 

j  ted  the  fmall  arms  and  powder  among  his  men, 

!  nailed  up  the  cannon,  and  demolifhed  part  of  the 

walls  ;  order’d  his  fleet  to  get  over  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  lake,  and  advanced  to  the  town  of 
Maracaibo,  which  he  found  abandon’d  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  :  Whereupon  he  pofled  his  main-guard  in 
!  the  principal  church,  and  fent  out  parties  every  way 

j  in  fearch  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  having  taken  a- 

!  bout  an  hundred  of  them,  he  put  feveral  to  the  tor¬ 

ture  (as  my  author  fays)  to  make  them  difcover 
their  wealth  :  And  having  continued  thefe  practices 
for  three  weeks,  he  marched  to  Gibraltar,  fituated 
about  40  leagues  further  on  the  fame  lake  ;  where 
being  arrived,  he  was  very  warmly  faluted,  both  by 
great  and  fmall  fliot,  from  the  walls  •,  but,  after 
'  fome  refinance,  this  town  alfo  was  abandon’d  to  the 

Buccaneers.  Morgan  thereupon  order’d  out  fome 
I  parties  in  purfuit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  two  or  three 

hundred  were  taken,  and  tortur’d  by  various  ways 
i  (if  we  may  credit  our  author)  to  make  them  dif¬ 

cover  their  treafure  and  effefts ;  and  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  who  had  retired  to  an  ifland  in  a  ri¬ 
ver  that  falls  into  the  lake,  very  narrowly  efcaped 
their  hands,  being  removed  further  to  an  inaccelfible 
rock  but  a  little  before  the  Buccaneers  came  to 
fearch  for  him. 

j  Morgan,  having  fpent  twelve  days  in  purfuit 

j  of  the  Governor,  through  woods  and  bogs,  and  con- 

I  tinual  rains,  returned  to  Gibraltar,  with  his  men, 

I  fo  harrafled  and  fatigued,  that  fifty  Spaniards,  ’tis 

I  faid,  might  have  defeated  and  cut  them  to  pieces  in 

j  their  march,  if  they  durft  have  attack’d  themi  but 

I  fo  much  were  thefe  Adventurers  dreaded  by  the  Spa- 

i  niards,  that  they  fled  if  they  heard  a  leaf  ftir. 

I  The  Buccaneers,  having  remained  full  five  weeks 

j  in  pofielTion  ot  Gibraltar,  and  extorted  five  thou- 

[  fand  -pieces  of  eight  from  the  inhabitants  for  ranfom- 

i  ing  the  town  from  fire,  began  their  march  towards 

I  the  mouth  ot  the  lake,  taking  along  with  them  fome 

I  of  the  principal  Spaniards,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  mo- 

;  ney  the  people  had  promifed  for  their  liberty :  Being 

arrived  at  Maracaibo,  they  underftood,  that  three 
large  Spanifli  men  of  war  waited  at  the  entrance  of 
the  lake  to  cut  oft'  their  retreat,  which  occafioned 
fome  confternafion  amongft  the  Buccaneers  ;  How¬ 
ever,  Captain  Morgan  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
matter,  and  fent  one  of  his  prifoners  to  the  Com- 
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marider  of  that  Squadron,  demanding  of  him  aCHAP. 
confiderable  fum  of  money  to  redeem  Maracaibo 
from  the  flames:  To  which  the  grave  Spaniard  fent 
the  following  anfwer,  Viz. 

\ 

Don  Alonzo  del  Campo  et  Espinosa, 

Admiral  of  the  Spanifh  fleet,  to  Captain  Mor¬ 
gan,  Commander  of  the  Pirates. 

“  Underftanding  that  you  have  dared  to  attempt 
“  and  commit  hoftilities  in  the  countries,  cities  and 
“  towns  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  his  Catho- 
“  lick  Majefty,  my  fovereign  Lord ;  I  let  you 
“  know,  by  thefe  lines,  that  1  am  come,  accord- 
“  ing  to  my  duty,  to  that  caftle  which  you  took 
“  out  of  the  hands  of  a  parcel  of  cowards,  and  have 
“  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  remounted  the  ar- 
“  tillery  you  nail’d  up.  My  intent  is  to  dilpute 
“  your  paffage  out  of  the  lake,  and  purfue  you 
“  wherever  you  go  :  However,  if  you  will  fubmic 
“  to  furrender  the  plunder  you  have  taken,  toge- 
“  ther  with  the  flaves  and  prifoners,  I  will  let  you 
“  pafs  to  fea  without  moleftafion  but  if  you  refufe 
“  this  offer,  I  will  fend  for  forces  to  Caracos,  and 
“  put  every  man  of  you  to  the  fword.  Be  prudent 
“  therefore,  and  do  not  abufe  my  bounty  :  My  fol- 
“  diets  defire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  revenge 
“  on  you  the  cruelties  and  outrages  you  have  com- 
“  mitted  on  the  Spanifh  nation  in  America.  Da- 
“  ted  on  board  the  Royal  Magdalen,  lying  at  an- 
“  chor  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo, 

“  April  24,  1669.” 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Captain  Mor¬ 
gan  aflembled  his  m.en  in  the  market-place  of  Ma¬ 
racaibo  ;  and,  having  acquainted  them  with  the 
contents  of  it,  he  demanded  if  they  chofe  to  furren¬ 
der  their  plunder,  or  fight  their  way  through  the 
enemy?  And  they  anfwer’d  unanimoufly,  they  would 
fpend  the  laft  drop  of  blood  in  defence  of  their  boo¬ 
ty  •,  and  one  of  them  propofed  the  fitting  up  a  great 
veffel  they  had  taken  in  the  gulph  for  a  fire-fhip,  with 
#hich  he  engaged  to  fet  fire  to  the  Admiral :  How¬ 
ever,  the  difficulties  of  getting  out  of  the  lake  by 
force  appeared  fo  infuperable,  that  it  was  thought 
proper  to  make  fome  further  overtures  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  order  to  obtain  a  paffage  without  fight¬ 
ing:  And,  I.  They  offered  to  quit  Maracaibo, 
without  requiring  any  ranfom  for  the  town  ;  2. 

They  offered  to  releafe  their  prifoners  and  one  half 
of  the  flaves  %  3.  To  releafe  the  hoftages  they  had 
taken  for  the  contributions  required.  But  Don 
Alonzo  rejedled  thefe  propofals  with  fcorn,  and 
would  grant  no  other  terms  than  thofe  he  firft  of¬ 
fer’d  them:  Whereupon  the  Buccaneers  prepared  to 
force  their  way  through  j  and  having  fitted  up  their 
fire-fliip  with  combuftible  matter,  and  difguifed  her 
like  a  man  of  war,  they  failed  to  the  entrance  ot  the 
lake,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  fight  of  the  enemy, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  evening.  The  next 
morning  early,  being  May-day,  Captain  Mor¬ 
gan,  weigh’d  anchor  again,  and  failed  diredlly 
towards  the  enemy,  with  the  fire-fhip  at  the  head  of 
Iris  little  fleet  •,  which  the  Spanifh  Admiral  looking.  , 
upon  as  the  fliip  of  the  beft  force,  was  preparing  to 
engage  her,  when  he  was  fuddenly  clapped  aboard, 
and  grappled  by  the  fire-fliip ;  and  tho’  the  Admiral 
made  great  efforts  to  difengage  himfelf,  he  had  th^ 
mortification  to  fee  his  fliip  confumed  in  tjie  flames 
with  moft  part  of  his  men.  At  which  another  of 
the  Spanifli  fliips  was  fo  terrified,  that  the  Captain 
run  her  aground  near  the  caftle,  and  fet  fire  to  her 
himfelf  j  and  the  third  was  taken  by  the  Bucca¬ 
neers. 

After 
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CHAP.  4fter  this  victory.  Captain  Morgan  made  a 
defcent,  and  attack’d  the  callle  •,  for,  without  be- 
ino-  mafter  of  this  fortrefs,  he  found  it  would  ftill  be 
very  difficult  to  get  out  to  fea,  the  channel  for  ihips 
to  pafs  lying  juft  under  it :  But  Don  Alonzo,  the 
Spanilh  Admiral,  having  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
fcaftle,  with  a  numerous  garrifon,  repaired  the  works, 
and  mounted  abundance  of  artillery  on  the  walls  ; 
tir’d  on  the  Buccaneers  fo  briskly,  that  they  were 
forced  to  retire  to  their  Ihips,  having  had  thirty  of 
their  men  kill’d,  and  as  many  wounded. 

Morgan,  after  this  repulfc,  enquired  of  his 
prifoners  what  forces  the  Spaniards  had  fent  againft 
him,  arid  whether  any  more  (hips  were  expedted  to 
oppofe  his  paffiage  out  of  the  lake.  To  which  a 
Pilot,  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spanifh  men  of 
war  that  was  burnt,  anfwer’d.  That  their  fleet  at 
firft  confifted  of  fix  men  of  war ;  whereof  the  largeft 
carried  eight  and  forty  gurs,  and  another  forty -four, 
which  were  equipped  out  in  Old  Spain,  to  cruize 
on  the  Englifh  Pirates,  who  infefted  their  American 
plantations ;  but,  being  arrived  at  Carthagena,  the 
two  largeft  Ihips  received  orders  to  return  to  Spain, 
being  judg’d  too  big  to  cruife  upon  thefe  coafts  and 
Don  Alonzo,  the  Vice-admiral,  failed  with  the 
other  four  to  Campcachy,  in  queft  of  the  Englifli, 
and  loft  one  of  the  four  in  a  violent  ftorm  that  blew 
from  the  north  in  that  bay.  From  Campeachy, 
Don  Alonzo  fail’d  with  the  three  remaining  men 
of  war  to  Hifpaniola,  and  from  thence  to  Caracos 
on  the  continent  *,  where  he  underftood.  Captain 
Morgan  had  plunder’d  Maracaibo  and  Gibraltar  ; 
and  therefore  determined  to  lie  with  his  fquadron  at 
the  mouth  of  the  lake,  to  prevent  the  Buccaneers 
returning  home  with  their  plunder :  And,  tho’ 
the  Admiral  received  advice  they  were  preparing  a 
fire-lhip,  he  flighted  the  intelligence,  believing  they 
had  neither  skill  nor  materials  to  fit  out  a  fire-fliip  ; 
and  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  furprized.  Captain 
Morgan  had  obtained  that  eafy  and  unexpedled 
vidlory. 

The  Pilot  alfo  informed  the  Captain,  that  one 
of  the  Ihips  that  was  burnt  had  forty  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight  on  board  ;  Whereupon  he  ordered 
one  of  his  flaips  to  fifli  up  as  much  of  the  treafure 
as  they  could,  and  returned  with  the  man  of  war 
he  had  taken,  and  the  reft  of  his  fleet,  to  Maracaibo*, 
and  fent  a  meflfage  to  the  Admiral,  that  he  would 
entirely  deftroy  that  town,  unlefs  he  gave  him  thirty 
thoufand  pieces  of  eight  to  redeem  it  from  the  flames, 
and  five  hundred  oxen  to  vidual  his  fleet ;  which 
the  Governor  refufing  to  comply  with,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however,  agreed  among  themfelves  to  raife 
twenty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  and  furnifii  him 
with  the  oxen  he  requir’d  ;  which  the  Captain  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  received  advice,  about  the  fame  time, 
that  the  Ihip  he  left  to  fifh  up  the  treafure,  had  got 
fifteen  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  more.  But  ftill  the 
great  difficulty  remain’d,  how  they  fhould  pafs  the 
caftle,  and  get  out  of  the  lake  :  Whereupon  Cap¬ 
tain  Morgan  fent  another  melfage  to  Don 
Alonzo,  the  Admiral,  to  let  him  know,  he 
would  hang  up  all  his  prifoners  if  he  attempted  to 
interrupt  his  paflTage.  The  Admiral,  however,  was 
not  moved  with  this  threat  •,  but  prepared  to  oppofe 
the  paflTage  of  the  Buccaneers  with  all  his  force. 
Whereupon  Captain  Morgan  had  recourfe  to 
another  ftratagem  :  He  landed  great  part  of  his 
men,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  caftle  a  fecond 
time,  which  induced  the  Governor  to  remove  moft 
of  his  great  guns  to  the  land  fide,  and  place  the  beft 
part  oi:  his  forces  there  :  But  it  was  no  fooner  dark, 
than  Morgan  reimbark’d  his  men  again  ;  and, 


fuflering  his  Ihips  to  fall  down  with  the  tide,  with-  CHAP, 
out  one  lail  Handing,  palfed  the  caftle  with  his  fleet 
before  he  was  well  perceived  ;  and  then  fpreading 
his  fiiils,  in  an  inftant  got  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
guns  before  they  could  do  him  any  confiderable  da¬ 
mage  *,  and  the  Buccaneers,  not  long  after,  arrived 
fafely  at  Jamaica,  with  their  plunder,  which  a- 
mounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight,  befides  a  vaft  quantity  of  rich  merchan¬ 
dize. 

6.  The  fixth  province  of  Tcrra-Firma  I  flrall  New  An- 
deferibe,  is  New  Andalufia  *,  in  which  I  lhall  com- 
prehend  the  diftridls  of  Comana  and  Paria,  and  mana^Td 
bound  it  by  the  North  fea  on  the  north  *,  by  the  Paria  fuu- 
river  Oronoque,  which  divides  it  from  Caribiana,  ation. 
or  Guiana,  on  the  eaft  *,  by  the  country  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  provinces  of  Gra¬ 
nada  and  Venezuela  on  the  weft  *,  extending  in 
length,  from  north  to  fouth,  five  hundred  miles  and 
upwards ;  and  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  ■  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  miles.  The  principal  The  rivet 
river  which  waters  this  country,  and  into  which  Oronoque., 
fall  many  other  confiderable  ftreams,  is  that  of 
Oronoque,  or  Paria,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains 
of  Andes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  not  far  from  the 
South-fea,  and  running  direffly  eaft  for  near  two 
thoufand  miles  ;  then  turns  to  the  north,  and,  con¬ 
tinuing  that  courfe  above  a  thoufand  miles  more, 
falls  into  the  North-foa  by  feveral  channels,  between 
8  and  9  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  inland  part  of  this  country  is  mountainous,  Thefac# 
and  covered  with  woods,  intermixed  with  valleys 
and  meadows  that  yield  corn  and  pafturage  *,  but  it  3°^ S 
is  not  near  fo  fruitful  as  that  of  Venezuela,  or  fo  dace^ 
full  of  towns  and  inhabitants  :  It  is  the  moft  eafter- 
ly  province  the  Spaniards  have  in  South- America  ; 
for  tho’  Caribiana,  or  Guiana,  is  ufually  included 
in  their  Terra-Firma,  the  Spaniards  have  very  few 
fettlements  there.  The  produce  of  New  Andalufia 
is  chiefly  Sugar  and  Tobacco,  Brazil-wood,  and 
fome  other  valuable  timber  and  woods  for  dying, 
with  fome  gums  and  drugs.  The  Spaniards  alfo 
have  introduced  moft  of  the  fruits  of  Europe  here  ; 
and  there  was  formerly  a  valuable  Pearl-fifhery  on 
this  coaft.  The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Comana,  or  Chief 
NewCordaba;  2.  Verina;  and  3,  St.  Thomas,  towns. 

1.  Comana  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  North- Comana. 
fea,  in  10  degrees  north  latitude,  and  65  degrees  of 
weftern  longitude ;  faid  to  have  a  good  harbour, 

and  furrounded  with  hills  and  woods  ;  fo  that  the 
town  cannot  be  difeerned  ’till  a  fhip  enters  the  har¬ 
bour  ;  And  it  is  a  place  of  that  fliength,  that  we 
find  they  repulfed  the  Buccaneers  who  attack’d  it  in 
the  year  1670. 

2.  Verina  is  fituated  on  the  fame  coaft,  a  little  Verina. 
to  the  eaftward  of  Comana  j  being  a  fmall  town, 

but  remarkable  for  the  excellent  Tobacco  that  grows 
in  the  neighbouring  fields. 

3.  St.  Thomas  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  St.  Tho- 
river  Paria,  or  Oronoque,  near  its  mouth  in  8  de- 

grees  north  latitude,  and  is  the  only  confiderable 
fettlement  the  Spaniards  have  to  the  eaftward  of  that 
river,  as  far  as  1  can  learn  ;  The  forces  Sir  .Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh  carried  over  to  plant  a  colony  in  this 
country,  attack’d  and  took  this  town,  which  prov¬ 
ed  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he  loft  his  fon  in  the  enter- 
prize,  and  afterwards  his  own  head,  on  the  com-  . 
plaint  of  the  Spanifli  Ambaffador  to  the  Court  of 
England  ;  the  Spaniards  being  more  apprehenfive 
than  ordinary  of  our  fixing  a  fettlement  here,  as  it 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  of  their  gold 
mines,  which  they  were  then  beginning  to  work  : 

But  I  don’t  find  thefe  mines  have  anfwered  their  ex* 

peflations. 
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CHAP,  pedatlons,  or  that  any  ’others  have  been  difcovered 
of  any  confequence  in  this  prvince. 

7.  The  province  of  Guiana,  or  Caribiana, 
bounded  by  the  Northern  or  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
north  and  eaft  •,  by  the  country  of  the  Amazons  on 
the  fouth  and  by  the  provinces  of  Granada  and 
New  Andalufia  on  the  weft  :  It  extends  from  the 
Equator  to  the  8th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
lies  between  50  and  63  degrees  of  weftern  longi¬ 
tude,  extending  twelve  hundred  miles  and  upwards 
along  the  Atlantic  ocean,  viz.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oronoque,  to  the  mouth  ot  the  river  of 
Amazons.  Some  divide  it  into  two  parts,  calling 
that  on  the  fea-coaft  Caribiana,  and  the  inland 
country  Guiana. 

Several  European  Powers  have  fettlements  on  or 
near  the  fea-coafts  of  this  country,  particularly  the 
Spaniards,  the  French  and  Dutch  ;  but  the  natives 
are  yet  pofleffed  of  much  the  greateft  part  of  it, 
and  are  not  in  fubjedtion  to  any  of  them,  unlefs  up¬ 
on  the  fea-coaft.  There  are  abundance  of  conftde- 
rable  rivers  (befldes  thofe  of  Oronoque,  and  the  ri¬ 
ver  Amazon,  already  mention’d)  •,  and  thefe,  hav¬ 
ing  their  fources  in  the  mountains  on  the  fouth-weft, 
generally  run  towards  the  north-eaft,  and  fall  into 
die  Atlantic  ocean  :  The  principal  whereof  are,  i . 
Efqueba-,  2.  Brebue-,  3.  Coratine  j  4.  Surinam; 

5.  Marwyen,  or  Maroni  ;  6.  Cayenne ;  7. 

Wia ;  8.  CaiKvo,  or  Courwo ;  9.  Aperwacca, 
or  Aprouaque  ;  lo.  Wiapoco  ;  ii.Aracawo;  and 
12.  Arabony. 

The  fea-coaft  of  this  country  is  generally  low, 
and  fubjedt  to  inundations,  fuch  a  multitude  of  rivers 
running”  precipitately  from  the  mountains  in  the  in¬ 
land  country  during  the  rainy  feafon.  The  air  is 
exceftlve  hot  and  unhealthful,  efpecially  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  country  as  are  not  cleared  of  the  woods ; 
but  there  are  even  here  fome  elevated  fituations  to¬ 
lerably  cool  and  healthful,  where  the  air  hath  a  free 
.  paffagc.  Indeed  the  Europeans  generally  choofe  to 
fix  their  colonies  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  among 
the  falt-marfties  and  ftinking  ouze,  for  the  conve- 
nicncy  of  importation  and  exportation  ;  and  fuch 
fituations  are  unhealthful  in  all  countries  ;  but  if 
they  advance  never  fo  little  up  into  the  country, 
make  choice  of  an  elevated  fituation,  and  a  hard 
firm  foil,  they  find  a  very  Fenfible  difference,  even 
ia  countries  moft  dreaded  by  foreigners  ;  of  which 
we  made  a  very  happy  experiment  at  Bencouli  in 
Sumatra,  which  rotted  ^all  the  Soldiers  and  Fadlors 
we  fent  thither  for  many  years ;  But,  upon  remov¬ 
ing  the  town  to  an  eminence  three  miles  diftant 
from  the  former  fort,  we  found  the  country  as 
healthful  as  any  other.  From  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  if  we  chufe  a  fituation  for  health,  we  can  fcarce 
mifs  of  it  in  any  country ;  but  if  our  view  is  folely 
to  trade,  and  the  convenience  of  navigation,  we 
muft  be  content  to  want  that  health  we  never  fought 
after. 

As  for  towns  in  this  country,  I  find  no  other  a- 
mong  the  natives,  who  poffefs  all  the  inland  part  of 
it,  but  ftraggling  villages,  confiding  of  poor  huts, 
of  the  form  of  ordinary  barns,  which  they  frequent¬ 
ly  remove  alfo,  living  a  kind  of  vagrant  life.  Their 
furniture  confifts  of  little  more  than  the  hammocks 
they  deep  in  ( which  are  fometimes  faftened  to  die 
ridge-poles  of  their  houfes,  and  as  often  to  the 
trees  without  doors)  baskets,  earthen-pots  and  pans, 
gourds  and  calabafties,  that  ferve  them  for  bowls, 
The  Eng- bottles,  pails,  and  all  manner  of  ufes:  Thefe  make 
lifli  fettle-  up  the  reft  of  their  houfhold  equipage. 

Englifli  had  formerly  feveral  fettlements  on 
to^the  ^bis  coaft,  which  were  yielded  to  the  Dutch,  by  die 
Dutch. 
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treaty  of  Breda,  in  the  year  1667  ;  and  the  Dutch  C  H  A  r 
and  French  have  ftill  a  great  many  forts  and  fettle- 
ments  here,  with  a  good  extent  of  country  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  which  furnilh  them  with  fu- 
gar,  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  skins  or  paltry  drugs,' 
dying- woods,  and  feveral  other  confiderable  articles : 

But  I  don’t  find  they  have  met  with  any  mines  of 
gold  or  filver,  which  our  firft  Adventurers  expended. 

The  chief  Dutch  fettlement  is  that  of  Surinam,  Surinam 
fituated  5  leagues  within  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
in  6  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude.  They  have 
given  the  name  of  Surinam  to  all  the  country  about 
this  fortrefs  for  feveral  hundred  miles  ;  and  look 
upon  themfelves  as  Sovereigns  of  it ;  and,  indeed, 
thefe  are  the  only  confiderable  acquifitions  the  Dutch 
have  had  in  America  fince  the  Portugueze  drove 
them  from  Brazil,  and  the  Enerlifh  from  New 
York. 

The  chief  French  fettlement  is  that  of  Cayenne,  Cayenne 
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Indian 
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fituated  on  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  in  5  degrees  of  north  latitude,  above  fettle" 

100  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  river  of  Ama-  menc. 
zons.  The  ifland  is  about  7  leagues  long,  and  3 
broad ;  well  wooded  and  watered  with  rivulets  ; 
and  has  feveral  good  French  towns  upon  it,  befidcs 
villages  of  Indians,  producing  fugar,  tobacco,  In- 
dian-corn,  and  other  grain  and  plants,  like  the 
neighbouring  continent;  and  is  held  to  be  more 
healthful,  as  it  lies  open  to  the  fea-breezes.  The 
Dutch  Admiral  Binks  took  it  from  the  FYench  in 
the  year  1676;  and  the  Count  D’Es trees,  the 
French  Admiral,  recovered  it  the  fame  year;  and 
it  was  long  contended  for  by  France  and  Holland, 
but  the  French  are  now  in  poffeflion  of  this  ifland  ; 
and,  as  their  fettlements  extend  to  the  fouthward^ 
as  far  as  the  Equinodlial,  ’tis  faid,  they  have  given 
the  name  of  Equinodlial  France  to  all  the  fea-coafts- 
between  the  river  of  Cayenne  and  the  river  of  Ama¬ 
zons, 

As  to  the  perfons  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana  and  The  per- 
Caribiana,  their  complexion  is  a  dark  copper-colour, 
as  all  thofe  are  that  lie  fo  near  the  Equator ;  but 
they  refemble  their  more  northern  neighbours  of 
Terra-Firrna  in  fize  and  features.  Here  are  no 
nations  or  tribes  of  a  gigantic  or  diminutive  ftature, 
as  the  firft  Difebverers  pretended.  Thofe  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Europeans  wear  fome  Cloathing 
little  cloathing,  for  decency  fake ;  but  the  reft  fcarce  and  orna- 
any,  either  men  or  women:  Tho’  in  ornaments”'®"^®' 
moft  of  the  Americans  feem  to  agree,  as  in  plates 
and  rings  for  their  lips  and  nofes ;  heavy  firings  of 
beads  and  fliells  about  their  necks,  that  reach  almoft 
down  to  their  bellies  ;  and  in  anointing  and  paint¬ 
ing  their  faces  and  bodies  :  And,  inftead  of  beds, 
they  ufe  hammocks  in  moft  places,  both  of  North 
and  South- America,  And  as  Giants,  Dwarfs  and 
Monfters  feem  at  prefent  to  be  expelled  from  this 
continent,  tho’  our  firft  Difeoverers  met  with  fcarce 
any  thing  elfe,  the  cafe  feems  much  the  fame  as  to 
Canibals.  There  was  not  a  province  in  America,  Reputed 
where  we  were  not  affured  there  were  tribes  of  Cani^bah 
thefe ;  but  in  Caribiana,  the  country  I  am  now  de-  J' 
feribing,  we  were  told  there  was  nothing  elfe  but 
devourers  of  their  own  fpecies:  That  it  was  danger-  truth 
ous  for  a  man  to  fleep  near  his  beft  friend,  left  he  wnereons 
fhould  take  that  opportunity  of  murdering  him,  in 
order  to  feaft  upon  his  carcafe ;  and  yet,  for  thefe 
laft  hundred  years,  we  meet  with  no  Canibals  here, 
or  any  where  elfe.  That  people  have  eaten  one 
another,  driven  to  it  by  famine,  I  make  no  man¬ 
ner  of  doubt ;  and  an  inftance  or  two  of  this  nature 
has  been  thought  fufficient  to  denominate  the 
w'hole  country  Canibals,  Men  may  fometimes  alfo 

have 
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CHAP,  hare  facrificed  their  own  fpecies  to  their  gods  of 
which  others  have  had  fuch  an  abhorrence,  that  they 
made  no  difficulty  to  believe  they  eat  the  facrifice, 
‘  cfpecially  when  it  was  ufual  to  feaft  upon  other  ani- 
rrtals  facrificed  to  idols  by  almoft  all  people.  But 
further,  every  nation,  in  countries  where  ignorance 
prevails,  looks  upon  other  nations,  efpecially  their 
enemies,  as  barbarous  •,  and  are  perpetually  making 
or  telling  ilories  to  create  in  their  acquaintance  an 
abhorrence  of  them  :  And,  as  nothing  is  more  de- 
teftable  than  the  killing  and  eating  our  own  fpecies, 
all  people  almoD:  feem  to  have  agreed  in  charging 
this  pdece  of  barbarity  upon  their  enemies,  and  thofe 
they  have  little  acquaintance  with.  I  make  no 
doubt,  but  many  of  the  American  nations,  as  others 
had  done  in  Afia  and  Europe,  charged  their  enemies 
with  this  inftance  of  barbarifm  •,  and,  when  the 
Europeans  came  amongft  them,  were  full  of  thefe 
ftories,  which  our  credulous  feamen  took  upon  truft ; 
and  fome  of  them,  poffibly,  went  fo  far,  as  to  fay 
they  had  feen  the  Americans  kill,  drefs,  and  make 
a  meal  of  their  enemies ;  After  which,  no  man  was 
thought  to  have  made  any  difeoveries  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  who  could  not  fay  he  was  converfant 
with  thofe  fuppofed  devourers  of  human  flelh.  And 
this  was  the  reafon  every  traveller  almoft  brought 
home  fome  account  of  the  Canibals  he  had  feen  in 
every  other  part  of  America,  as  well  as  this.  But 
can  we  fuppofe  that  the  Popilh  Miffionaries,  and 
others,  would  fo  often  have  ventured  themfelves  in 
the  inland  and  unfubdued  parts  of  America,  and 
efpecially  in  Caribiana,  without  a  guard,  as  we  are 
alTured  they  have  done,  if  they  had  not  been  fatif- 
fied  thefe  relations  were  fabulous  ?  A  very  credible 
traveller  informs  us,  indeed,  that  being  about  to 
pafs  through  Caribiana,  the  many  relations  he  had 
met  with  of  their  devouring  their  enemies  and  ftran- 
gers,  had  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  him,  that  he 
communicated  his  fears  to  one  of  their  Caciques, 
who  could  not  help  exprefting  his  indignation,  that 
he  ftiould  entertain  fuch  thoughts  of  their  people  j 
declaring,  that  a  foreigner  might  pafs  through  their 
country  with  as  much  fecurity  as  he  could  propofe 
in  travelling  through  any  other.  To  this  give  me 
leave  to  add  what  I  have  obferved  before  in  treating 
of  Afia :  That  it  appears  feveral  natfons,  who  have 
been  charged  with  eating  human  flefh,  have  been 
fo  far  from  it,  that  they  have  eat  no  flefh  at  all  •, 
but  lived  upon  roots,  herbs,  fruits,  or  pulfe  ;  fcarce 
eating  any  thing  that  had  life,  fome  of  them  making 
confcience  of  eating  any  animal. 

Our  Buccaneers,  who  have  traverfed  the  moft 
barbarous  and  uncultivated  parts  of  America,  and 
feem  to  be  very  ready  to  give  into  thefe  ftories  of 
Canibals,  have  not,  as  I  remember,  been  able  to 
give  us  one  inftance  of  their  having  feen  any  one 
man  eaten  •,  only  they  tell  us,  that  one  of  their 
comrades  being  taken  by  the  Indians,  they  fuppofed 
he  was  roafted  and  eaten  ;  becaufe,  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  a  place  where  a  great  fire  had  been 
made,  and  difeovered  human  bones  in  the  afhes  : 
Which  they  might  have  *'done,  if  the  Indians  had 
only  burnt,  their  friend  in  terrorem,  as  well  as  if 
they  had  broiled  and  eaten  him  :  Nor  is  it  at  all 
improbable,  the  man  was  burnt;  for  the  Buccaneers 
have  frequently  committed  fuch  outrages,  both  up¬ 
on  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  as  to  induce  them  to 
retaliate  the  injuries  they  have  received,  by  putting 
them  to  the  crueleft  deaths.  I  fliall  conclude  this 
topic  With  Mr.  Dampier’s  opinion  of  the  matter, 
who  had  vifited  as  many  parts  of  the  world  as  any 
P.nglilhman  ever  did,  and  efpecially  feveral  places 
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of  America,  faid  to  be  inhabited  by  Canibals,  hav-  ^ 
ing  been  himfelf  a  Buccaneer. 

“  As  for  the  common  opinion  of  Man-eaters,  Dampier’s 
“  (fays  that  gentleman)  I  did  never  meet  with  any  opinion  of 
“  fuch  people ;  all  nations  and  families  in  the  w^rrld, 

“  that  I  have  feen  or  heard  of,  having  fome  fort 
“  of  food  to  live  on  ;  either  fruit,  grain,  pulfe,  or 
“  roots,  which  grow  naturally,  or  elfe  are  planted 
“  by  them  ;  if  not  fifli  and  land-animals  befides: 

“  Yea,  even  the  people  of  New  Holland  had  fifh 
“  amidft  all  their  penury,  and  would  fcarce  kill  a 
“  man  purpofely  to  eat  him.  I  know  not  wliat 
“  barbarous  cuftoms  may  have  formerly  been  in  the 
“  world  :  To  facrifice  their  enemies  to  their  gods, 

“  is  a  thing  that  is  much  talked  of,  with  relation 
“  to  the  Savages  of  America.  I  am  a  ftranger  to 
“  that  alfo,  if  it  be,  or  have  been,  cuftomary  in 
“  any  nation  there  :  And  yet,  if  they  facrifice  their 
“  enemies,  it  is  not  neceflary  they  fhould  eat  them 
“  too.  After  all,  I  will  not  be  peremptory  in  the 
‘  ‘  negative  -,  but  I  fpeak  as  to  the  compafs  of  my 
“  own  knowledge,  and  know  fome' of  thefe  Cani- 
“  bal  ftories  to  be  falfe  and  many  of  them  have 
“  been  difproved  fince  I  went  to  the  Weft-Indies. 

“  At  that  time  how  barbarous  were  the  poor  Flo- 
“  rida  Indians  accounted,  whom  now  we  find  to 
“  be  civil  enough  !  What  ftrange  ftories  have  we 
“  heard  of  the  Indians !  Whole  iflands  were 
“  called  The  Ifles  of  Canibals  (Cariibbees)  -,  yet  we 
“  find  they  trade  very  civilly  with  the  French  and 
“  Spaniards,  and  have  done  fo  with  us.  I  do  own, 

“  that  they  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  deftroy 
“  our  plantations  at  Barbadoes,  and  have  hindred 
“  us  from  fettling  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  by 
“  deftroying  two  or  three  colonies  fucceffively  •,  and 
“  even  the  ifland  of  Tabago  has  been  often  annoyed 
“  and  ravaged  by  them,  when  fettled  by  the  Dutch, 

“  and  ftill  lies  wafte  (tho’  a  delicate  fruitful  ifland) 

“  as  being  too  near  the  Caribbee’s  on  the  continent, 

“  who  vifit  it  every  year.  But  this  was  to  preferve 
“  their  own  right,  by  endeavouring  to  keep  out 
“  any  that  fliould  fettle  themfelves  on  thofe  iiflands 
“  where  they  had  planted  themfelves;  yet,  even 
“  thefe  would  not  hurt  a  Angle  perfon,  as  I  have 
“  been  told  by  fome  that  have  been  prifoners  a- 
“  mongft  them.  I  could  inftance  alfo  in  the  In- 
“  dians  of  Boca  Toro  and  Boca  Drago,  and  many 
“  other  places  where  they  do  live,  as  the  Spaniards 
“  call  it,  wild  and  favage  ;  yet  there  they  have 
“  been  familiar  with  Privateers,  but  by  abufes  have 
“  withdrawn  their  friendfliip  again.  And  as  for 
“  the  Nicobar  people  (an  ifland  in  the  Gulph  of 
“  Bengal,  reported  to  be  inhabited  by  Canibals) 

“  I  found  them  affable  enough  ;  and  therefore  did 
“  not  fear  them.” 

The  relations  of  there  being  nations  of  Giants  and  Enquiries 
Dwarfs  in  South- America,  feems  to  have  no  better 
authority  than  their  ftories  of  Canibals.  There  may 
have  been  men  feen  above  the  common  fize  there,  and 
as  we  find  fome  tall  people  in  Ireland  and  Germa-  Dwarifs. 
ny  ;  but  thefe  are  not  common  any  where  any  more 
than  a  race  of  Dwarfs ;  tho’  fome  travellers  relate, 
they  have  feen  nations,  where  a  perfon  3  foot  high 
was  looked  upon  as  a  tall  man  amongft  them. 

But  there  is  nothing  the  common  people  in  every  Of  witch- 
country  feem  to  have  been  more  univerfally  agreed 
in,  than  in  their  notions  of  magic,  witchcraft,  and  ° 
a  vifible  and  familiar  converfation  that  fome  preten¬ 
ders  to  the  black-art  have  with  the  Spirit  of  dark- 
nefs ;  by  whofe  affiftance  they  gratify  their  revenge 
upon  their  enemies,  foretel  future  events,  and  know 
things  tranfafted  at  the  greateft  diftance  the  very 
moment  they  are  done.  Every 
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CHAP.  Every  nation  of  the  Americans,  and  efpecially 
the  Caribbees,  pretend  to  have  fome  fuch  adepts  a- 
mongft  them ;  and  this  office  of  Conjurer  or  Divi¬ 
ner  is  generally  affign’d  to  their  Priefts,  poffibly  for 
no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  are  fomething  fu- 
perior  to  the  common  people  in  their  experience  and 
knowledge  of  nature  which  has  made  many  a  man 
looked  upon  as  a  Conjurer  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  celebrated  Friar  Bacon  *, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  Prieft  or  Conjurer 
endeavours  fometimes  to  contribute  to  the  cheat,  to 
keep  up  or  advance  his  reputation  among  ignorant 
people. 

Wafer’s  Mr.  Wafer  (Surgeon  to  a  company  of  Bucca- 
thrindia°n  refided  a  confiderable  time  among  the 

Pawawers  Darien  Indians  in  the  year  i6§i,  gives  the  follow¬ 
er  Conju-  ing  account  of  thefe  Pawawers,  or  pretended  Con¬ 
ors,  jurers,  of  Terra-Firma;  He  fays,  enquiring  of  the 
Indians  when  they  expected  any  fhips,  they  fent  for 
fome  of  their  Conjurers,  who  immediately  went  to 
work  to  raife  the  Devil,  and  enquire  at  what  time 
a  ffiip  would  arrive  ;  and  firft,  thCy  made  a  parti¬ 
tion  in  the  houfe  with  hammocks,  that  the  Pawa- 
^wers  might  be  by  themfelves  -,  they  continued  fome 
time  at  their  exerCife,  and  Wafer  and  his  com¬ 
rades  heard  them  making  moft  hideous  yellings  and 
Ihrieks,  imitating  the  voices  of  all  manner  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  they  beat  alfo  on  their  wooden-drums, 
founded  their  court-fhells,  and  had  fome  ftring-in- 
llruments  they  play’d  upon  ;  making  altogether  a 
horrible  noife  ;  Then  they  broke  out  into  loud  ex¬ 
clamations,  which  were  followed  with  a  profound 
filence  *,  and  receiving  no  anfwer,  after  they  had 
waited  a  confiderable  time,  they  came  and  turned 
all  the  Chriftians  out  of  the  houfe,  and  then  went  to 
work  again ,  but  ftill  receiving  no  anfwer,  after  an 
hour  or  more,  they  made  a  new  fearch,  and  finding 
fome  of  the  Chriftians  cloaths  hanging  up  in  a  bas¬ 
ket,  they  threw  them  out  of  doors,  and  then  fell  to 
pawawing  again :  After  a  little  time,  they  came  out 
in  a  muck-fweat,  and  going  down  the  river  and 
waftiing  themfelves,  they  returned  and  delivered 
their  oracle  to'  this  efteft:  “  That  the  tenth  day, 
“  from  that  time,  there  would  arrive  two  (hips-,  and 
in  the  morning  of  that  day  they  Ihould  hear  the 
“  firft  gun,  and  fome  time  after  another  :  That  one 
“  of  the  Chriftians  ftiould  die  foon  after;  and  that 
“  going  on  board  they  Ihould  lofe  one  of  their 
“  muskets.”  They  were  fo  particular  alfo  to  tell 
them,  that  the  Demon  informed  them,  one  of  them 
would  be  an  Englifti  fliip ;  of  the  other  they  were 
doubtful,  but  faid  they  were  afraid  it  would  prove 
a Spanifh  fliip ;  which  predidlion.  Wafer  allures 
us,  was  exaftly  fulfilled,  even  as  to  that  circum- 
ftance  that  one  of  the  fliips  was  Spanilh,  and  under 
the  command  of  a  Spaniard  at  the  time  of  the  pa¬ 
wawing  ;  but  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Englilh 
Privateer,  which  arrived  with  her  upon  the  coaft ; 
and  Wafer  and  his  comrades  were  no  fooner  on 
board  the  Englifti  Privateer,  but  Gopsoy  one  of 
their  number  died,  having  been  overfet  and  half 
drowned  in  going  on  board,  and  loft  his  mufket,  as 
the  Pawawers  had  foretold. 

As  thefe  things  are  no  part  of  our  creed,  people 
are  at  liberty  to  give  what  credit  to  them  they  pleafe ; 
but  Wafer’s  taking  notice,  that  thefe  Pawawers 
could  do  nothing  as  long  as  the  Chriftians,  or  any 
thing  that  belong’d  to  them,  was  in  the  houfe,  puts 
me,in  mind  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  Eaft-Indians  to 
the  like  commerce  with  Satan,  to  whom  (if  we  may 
believe  them)  he  appears  perfonally,  and  entertains 
frequent  converfation  with  them  in  the  night ;  but 
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when  any  of  our  foldicrs  have  oft^ered  to  go  with  C  l-I  A  I*- 
them,  and  be  witnefies  of  their  conferences  with  thfe 
Spirit  of  darknefs,  they  always  refufed  them  this  fa- 
vour,  alledging,  he  would  nbt  appear  if  any  Chri- 
ftian  was  prefent,  which  fmells  ftrongly  of  a  cheat; 
for  many  of  our  people,  who  refort  to  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  have  not  more  Chriftianity  than  the  Indians 
themfelves,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  morals :  Satan 
need  not  be  afraid  to  appear  before  them  on  account 
of  their  fandfity  ;  and  even  Wafer  tells  us,  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  that  he  gave  very  little  credit  to  thefe 
appearances  of  the  Devil  ;  for,  when  one  of  thefe 
Pawawers  told  the  company  he  appeared,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  entertain  a  converfation  with  him,  they 
faw  nothing,  nor  heard  any  voice  but  their  own. 

As  to  religion,  we  are  told,  that  thefe  people  Religion 
have  a  great  veneration  for  the  Sun  and  Moon,  as 
the  Mexicans  have  ;  but  pay  them  no  divine  h.o-  " 
nours,  or  apply  to  them  in  their  diftreftes,  but  to 
inferior  demons,  to  which  our  travellers  have  given 
the  appellation  of  devils  ;  though  ’tis  very  poffible, 
that  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Pagans  of  old,  look 
upon  them  as  a  kind  of  mediatiors  to  the  fupreme 
Deity,  and  worfhip  them  as  fuch.  They  may  alfo 
be  apprehenfive  of  mifehief  from  an  evil  fpirit,  as 
the  Eaft-Indians  are,  and  endeavour  to  appeafe  him, 
by  paying  him  divine  honours ;  but  moft  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  We  have  yet  received  of  thefe  things,  have 
very  much  the  air  of  a  fable. 

8.  New  Granada,  the  next  province  I  am  to  de-  NewGra- 
feribe,  is  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  St.  Martha,  ^^^Yitua* 
Venezuela,  and  New  Andalufia,  on  the  north;  by  tion  and 
Guiana,  or  Caribiana,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  country  extenti 
of  the  Amazons  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Popayan  on 
the  weft  ;  being  about  fix  hundred  miles  in  lengthj 
from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth- weft ;  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  breadth.  This  large  inland  country  affords  Face  of 
Vaft  variety  of  hills  and  fruitful  valleys ;  is  well  wa-  coun¬ 
tered  with  navigable  rivers,  and  efteem’d  as  health- 
ful  as  arty  part  of  Terra-Firma.  The  chief  rivers  Rivers, 
are,  i.  The  river  Grande,  or  Magdalena,  which,  Magdalc- 
rifing  in  the  fouth,  runs  direftly  crofs  it ;  falUng  in- 
to  the  North-fea,  to  the  northward  of  Carthagena. 

2.  The  river  Oronoque,  which  rifing  in  Popayan,  Oronoque, 
runs  diredlly  eaft  the  whole  length  of  this  province ; 
and  then  turning  to  the  northward,  falls  into  the 
North-fea  againft  the  iftand  of  Trinidad. 

Their  mountains  have  mines  of  gold  and  filver  Gold 
in  them  :  They  have  Cedar-trees,  and  a  great  deal  ‘"‘"cs. 
of  other  good  timber;  and  no  want  of  Horfes,  Timber. 
Oxen,  Hogs,  Goats,  Venifon,  Fifti  and  Fowl;  Cattle, 
but  the  country  is  not  proper  for  Sheep.  Here  is 
alfo  great  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits,  both  Spanifh  C'orn- 
and  American,  Guiacum,  Balm,  and  feveral  other 
valuable  gums  and  drugs. 

The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Sanfa-Fe  de  Bagota ;  Chief 
2.  Tocama;  3.  Pampeluna ;  4.  Velez;  5.  Tri- 
nidad ;  6.  Palma;  y.  Tunia ;  and  8.  St.  John  de 
Lanos. 

Santa-Fe  de  Bagota,  is  fituated  ili  the  Lake  Gua-^  Santa-F^v 
tavita,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  river  Magda¬ 
lena,  in  4  degrees  odd  miinutes  north  latitude,  and 
74  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  in  a  plentiful  coun¬ 
try,  that  abounds  in  corn  and  cattle:  This  is  the 
moft  confiderable  town  in  all  the  Terra-Firma ;  the 
feat  of  the  Governor  and  the  Courts  of  juftice,  and 
an  Archbifhop’s  fecj  to  whom  the  Biftiops  of  St. 

Martha,  Carthagena,  and  Popayan  are  Suffragans. 

2.  Tocama,  lituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  ToCama. 
Magdalena  and  Pati,  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
Santa-Fe;  remarkable  for  the  falt-fprings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it. 

21  U  g.  Pain- 
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CHAP.  Pampeluna,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  moiin- 
tains,  60  leagues  north  of  Santa-Fe,  has  fome  gold 
mines  near  it. 

4.  Velez,  fituated  aim  oft  in  the  midway  between 
Pampeluna  and  Santa-Fe,  near  a  remarkable  vul- 
cano,  by  whofe  eaiptions  this  and  the  adjacent  towns 
are  fometimes  damaged  and  endangered. 

5.  Trinidad,  fituated  on  the  river  Magdalena, 
20  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Santa-Fe,  near 
which,  ’tis  faid,  are  found  quarries  of  fine  Marble, 
rocks  of  Cryftal,  Emeralds,  and  other  precious 
ft  ones, 

6.  Palma,  fituated  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tri¬ 
nidad. 

7.  Tunia,  a  fortrefs  fituated  on  a  mountain  four- 
fcore  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Trinidad,  erefted  by  the 
Spaniards  to  keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  and  received 
its  name  from  the  Indian  nation  that  inhabits  this 
part  of  the  country. 

St.  Johnof  Juan  de  losLanos,  or  St.  John  of  the  Plains, 

the  1  lams.  on  the  river  Baraguan,  an  hundred  and 

thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Santa-Fe,  near  which, 
’tis  faid,  there  are  gold  mines  •,  but  as  this  is  an  in¬ 
land  country,  feldom  vifited  by  foreigners,  and  the 
Spaniards  induftrioufiy  conceal  the  produce  of  it 
from  the  reft  of  the  world,  left  they  fliould  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  difturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  valuable 
acquifitions ;  it  muft  be  confefled,  the  accounts  we 
have  received  of  thefe  places  are  very  imperfedt. 

The  laft  province  I  am  to  defcribe  in  Terra-Fir- 
ma,  is  that  of  Popayan,  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Terra-Firma  Proper  on  the  north  ;  by  New 
Granada  on  the  eaft  •,  by  the  Audience  of  Quitto  in 
Peru  on  the  fouth  •,  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
weft  ;  extending  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  four 
hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  three  hundred.  A 
chain  of  barren  mountains,  almoft  impaflable,  runs 
through  the  country  from  north  to  fouth  fome  of 
which  are  volcano’s,  and  in  one  of  them  the  load- 
ftone  is  found.  Towards  the  fhores  of  the  South- 
fea  the  land  is  low  and  flat ;  and,  as  it  rains  near 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  innumerable  rivers  and 
torrents  fall  from  the  mountains  into  the  Soutli-fea, 
in  the  fands  whereof  is  found  a  great  deal  of  gold- 
duft  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  the  fame  metal  in  the 
mountains,  which  induces  the  Spaniards  to  build 
and  rivers,  towns  and  refide  in  fome  parts  of  it,  how  uncom¬ 
fortable  foever  it  may  be  to  live  juft  under  or  near 
the  Equator,  where  the  heat  and  rains  are  extreme¬ 
ly  troublefome,  as  well  as  unwholefome. 

Rivers.  The  chief  rivers  are,  i.  Bonaventura,  which  ri- 
Bonaven-  fmg  in  the  mountains,  runs  to  the  weft  ward,  and 
and  ^  (ame  name,  in  4  de- 

■  '  grces,  odd  minutes  north  latitude.  2.  The  river 
Tomaco  Tomaco,  which  rifes  in  the  fame  mountains,  and 
river.  running  parallel  to  the  former,  falls  into  the  South- 
fea,  to  the  fouthward  of  it,  in  2  degrees,  odd  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude.  3.  The  river  of  St.  Jago, 
which  takes  its  courfe  in  like  manner  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  falls  into  the  fame  fea,  near  the  point  or 
Manglarcs  promontory  of  Manglares,  about  20  leagues  to  the 
point.  fouthward  of  Tomaco. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  of  the  province  of  Popayan  are, 

I.  Popayan;  2.  Agreda,  or  St.  John  de  Pafto ; 
and  3.  Madrigal. 

The  city  of  Popayan  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  on  a  fruitful  plain,  in  3  degrees  of  north- 
latitude,  and  76  degrees  of  weftern  longitude.  It 
is  a  Bifhop’s  fee.  Suffragan  of  Santa-Fe  ;  the  feat  of 
the  Goyernor  and  of  the  Courts  of  juftice  ;  and  is 
faid  to  lie  a  large  town,  and  a  place  of  good  trade. 

St.  John  de  Pafto  is  fituated  upwards  of  an  hun-. 
dr?d  miles  fouth- weft  of  Popayan,  in  a  pleafant 
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plain,  well  watered  with  rivers  ;  In  the  neighbour-  CHAP, 
hood  whereof  are  many  fugar-farms ;  and  they  feed 
great  herds  of  cattle  in  their  favannahs,  or  mea- 
dows. 

Madrigal  lies  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  Madrigal, 
fouthward  of  the  city  of  Popayan,  in  a  barren  coun¬ 
try,  but  rich  in  gold  mines. 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  give  fome  defcription 
of  the  remaining  iflands  that  lie  on  the  coaft  of 
Terra-Firma  (thofe  near  Terra-Firma  Proper,  both 
in  the  North  and  South-feas,  having  been  already 
defcribed.j 

Thofe  that  lie  in  the  South-fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Iflands  on 
Popayan,  are,  i.  Gorgona,  a  pretty  high  woody 
ifland,  producing  large  tall  trees,  and  feveral  fprings  ® 
of  good  water,  lies  in  3  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
4  leagues  weft  of  the  continent :  The  anchoring- 
place  in  a  deep  fandy  bay  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  four  in 
breadth,  but  uninhabited ;  and  at  the  eaft  end  is  a 
fmall  ifland  that  looks  white  with  the  dung  of  fowls  ; 
and  another  lilce  it  at  the  weft  end.  The  coaft  on 
the  continent  over  againft  it  is  low  land  ;  but  there 
are  exceeding  high  mountains  beyond  in  the  inland 
country.  Between  the  ifland  Gorgona  and  the  ri¬ 
ver  Bonaventura,  2  5  leagues  north-eaft  of  it,  are 
feveral  fmall  rivers,  in  the  fands  whereof  the  Spanifti 
Indians  find  gold-duft,  that  it  walked  down  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains. 

The  ifland  ot  Gallo  lies  25  leagues  to  the  fouth-  Gallo, 
ward  of  Gorgona,  in  a  deep  bay,  on  the  north-eaft 
part  whereof  is.  good  riding  for  fhips.  This  alfo  is 
pretty  high  lana,  well  furniflied  with  good  timber, 
and  has  feveral  fprings  of  frelh  water  in  it :  There 
are  alfo  feveral  fine  fandy  bays  in  the  ifland,  where 
a  Ihip  may  be  cleaned.  The  water  Is  fhallow  all 
round  the  ifland  ;  and  both  at  the  north  and  fouth 
points  are  feveral  rocks,  fome  whereof  look  like 
barns,  and  others  like  fliips  under  fail.  To  the 
north-eaft,  on  the  main  land,  3  leagues  diftance,  is 
the  large  river  Tomaco ;  and  a  league  and  half 
within  the  river  an  Indian  village  of  the  fame  name, 
where  fliipping  frequently  touches  to  take  in  refrefh- 
ments.  From  this  river,  a  wood  of  fine  timber- 
trees  extends  10  or  12  leagues  to  the  fouthwards, 
whither  the  Buccaneers  and  Privateers  refort,  when 
they  want  mafts  and  other  fliip-timber  ;  for  neither 
the  iflands  nor  the  neighbouring  coaft  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  are  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  only  they  come  hi¬ 
ther  in  the  dry  feafon  to  fearch  the,  fands  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  rivulets  on  this  coaft  for  gold. 

The  iflands  of  Gorgona  and  Gallq  have  been  Thefe 
frequently  vifited  by  the  Buccaneers  and  other  Ad-  iflands  re- 
venturers,  who  take  in  wood  and  water,  careen  their 
fhips,  and  wait  for  Spanifti  prizes  here;  thefe  iflands  tJj,ers 
lying  in  the  road  from  Peru  to  Panama.  Near  Cape  CapeFran- 
Francifco,  about  25  leagues  to  the  fouthward  ofcifco. 
Gallo,  Sir,  Francis  Drake  took  that  rich  prize 
from  the  Spaniards,  called  the  Cacafogo,  in  which 
he  found  eighty  pounds  weight  of  refined  gold,  Lre. 
twenty-fix  tons  of  filver,  and  a  confiderable  ,quan-, 
tity  of  precious-ftones  and  pearls :  A,nd,  near  the 
fame  cape,  our  countryman  Dampier  took  two 
prizes  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1704;  but 
thefe  were  laden  only  with  provifions,  viz^  Wine, 

Brandy,  Sugar,  Marmalet,  Flour,  Bacon,  Choco¬ 
late,  &c.  that  the  Spaniards  were  carrying  from 
Peru  to  fupply  the  city  of  Panama.  This  Cape 
Francifco  hes  in  i  degree  north  latitude,  and  in  81 
degrees,  pdd  mmutes  weftern  longitude. 

To  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Francifco  lies  Cape  Capc  PaF 
Paffeo,  juft  under  the  Equator,  or  rather  8  minute?  feo. 
fouth  of  it ;  which  is  another  nation  where  our  Pri¬ 
vateers 
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vateers  ufe  to  wait  for  the  Spanifli  plate-fleets  going 
from  Peru  to  Panama.  The  land  near  this  cape 
is  mountainous  and  woody. 

I  proceed  in  the'next  place,  to  defcribe  the  reft  of 
the  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Terra-Firma  in  the  Norths 
fea,  which  lie  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oro- 
noque  on  the  eaft,  and  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
Venezuela  or  Maracaibo  on  the  weft. 

The  principal  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the  moft  eaft- 
erly,  is  that  of  the  Trinity,  fubjeft  to  the  Spaniards ; 
fo  named  by  Columbus,  who  difcovered  it  in  his 
third  voyage,  ann,  1498.  It  is  fituated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oronoque,  three  miles  from  the 
continent  of  Paria,  or  New  Andalufia  ;  between  9 
and  10  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  60  and  64 
degrees  of  weftern  longitude;  and  is  about  30  leagues 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  The  air  is  deemed 
unhe^thful,  but  the  foil  tolerable  fertile,  producing 
Sugar,  Cotton,  Indian-corn  and  fruits,  and  the  beft 
Tobacco  the  Spaniards  are  mafters  of.  The  chief 
town  is  named  St.  Jofeph,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
lea,  over-againft  the  continent.  It  was  taken  by 
Sir  Walter.  Raleigh  in  the  year  1595,  and 
by  the  French  in,  1676,  who,  befides  their  plunder, 
extorted  eighty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  from  the 
Spaniards,  to  ranfom  it  from  the  flames. 

Tabago  lies  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  Trinity  ; 
but  this  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  will  be  defcribed 
among  the  reft  of  the  Britilh  iflands  in  America. 

The  moft  confiderableSpanifli  ifland  on  this  coaft, 
next  to  Trinity,  is  that  of  Margaretta,  fituate  in 
1 2  degrees  north-latitude,  about  49  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  Trinity,  and  7  or  8  leagues  from  the 
continent.  It  is  about  16  leagues  in  length,  and 
eight  in  breadth,  high  land  ;  and  had  the  name  gi¬ 
ven  it  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  fine 
pearl-fifhery  they  found  there,  which  feems  to  be 
exhaufted  at  prefent.  The  foil  affords  Indian-corn 
and  fruits,  and  the  Spaniards  have  introduced  many 
of  the  plants  and  fruits  of  Spain ;  but  they  are  forced 
to  import  all  the  water  they  drink  from  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  there  is  very  little  wood  or  pafture  to  be 
met  with  on  the  ifland.  The  chief  town  is  that  of 
Monpater,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland,  defended 
by  a  good  fort,  where  the  Governor  refides. 

Salt  Tortuga,  14  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Mar¬ 
garetta,  fo  named  from  its  falt-pits,  and  to  diftin- 
guilh  it  from  French  Tortuga,  on  the  north  coaft 
of  Hifpaniola  and  Tortuga,  near  the  fouth  cape  of 
Florida  ;  every  one  of  which  received  their  names 
from  the  numbers  of  Tortoifes  that  refort  thither  at 
the  feafon  to  lay  their  eggs.  This  Tortuga  is  a  bar¬ 
ren  defart  ifland,  yielding  neither  corn  or  grafs,  and 
is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  -j'.only  valuable  to  the  Spaniards,  on  account 
of  the  fait  they  fell  to  foreigners,  particularly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

The  iflands  of  Orchilla,  Roca  and  Aves,  are  fmall 
inconfiderable  iflands,  fituated  to  the  weftward  of 
Tortuga,  and  fcarce  deferves  mentioning,  except 
for  a  good  harbour  in  the  middle  of  that  of  Aves,  on 
the  north  fide,  whither  the  Buccaneers  frequently 
refort  to  careen  their  fliips,  and  take  in  frelh  water, 
A  French  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  commanded  by 
Count  D’FIstrees,  was  call  away  on  the  rocks 
that  lie  before  this  ifland,  in  the  year  1678,  and  not 
two  of  their  fliips  faved. 

A  litde  to  the  weftward  of  Aves,  lies  the  ifland 
of  Bonayre,  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  about  16  leagues 
in  compafs,  and  fituated  about  20  leagues  north  of 
the  coaft  of  Caracos  :  The  middle  of  the  ifland  in 
12  degrees,  16  minutes  north  latitude.  This  belongs 
to  the  Dutch,  who  have  feven  or  eight  foldiers  here, 
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and  five  or  fix  families  of  Indians,  who  plant  Maize,  C  H  A  PJ 
Guinea-corn,  Yams  and  Potatoes  for  their  mafters  ; 
but  their  chief  employment  is  the  looking  after  their 
Goats,  of  which  the  Dutch  fait  up  great  numbers 
every  year :  They  have  allb  fome  Horfts,  Cows  and 
Oxen  upon  the  ifland,  and  the  Dutch  make  Salt  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  farther  to  the  weftward,  and 
about  as  many  from  the  continent,  lies  the  ifland  of 
CuralTow,  orQuerifao;  the  moft  northerly  point  of  Curaflbv/* 
it  in  12  degrees,  40  minutes  north  latitude.  There  is 
a  good  harbour  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland, 
where  the  Dutch  have  a  confiderable  town,  defended 
by  a  ftrong  fort.  I’he  country  is  level,  and  feeds 
abundance  of  cattle ;  they  have  allb  fome  fugar- farms, 
and  fmah  plantations  of  fruits  and  roots  ;  but  Dam- 
PiER  oUerves,  it  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  for  its 
produce,  as  its  fituation  for  trade  with  the  Spanilh 
Weft-Indies;  Formerly  the  harbour  was  never  with¬ 
out  fliips  from  Carthagena  and  Porto-Bello  ;  the 
Spaniards  purchafing  a  thoufand  or  fifteen  hundred 
Negroes  at  a  time  of  them,  befides  great  quantities  of 
European  commodities  ;  but  part  of  this  trade  has  of 
late  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh :  However, 
the  Dutch  have  ftill  a  very  extenfive  trade  in  the 
Spanifh  Wcrt-Indies,  fending  fliips  of  good  force 
from  Holland,  freighted  with  European  goods  to 
this  coaft,  from  whence  they  make  very  profitable 
returns.  Let  the  Spanilh  Governors  prohibit  this 
fmuggling  trade  never  fo  feverely,  the  Spaniards 
ftand  fo  much  in  need  of  European  commodities, 
that  they  will  run  any  hazards  to  deal  with  the 
Dutch  ;  and  as  it  is  their  common  intereft  to  con¬ 
nive  at  this  kind  of  traffick,  the  people  cannot  be 
very  hearty  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  it. 

The  ifland  of  Araba,  or  Oraba,  lies  7  or  8  leagues  Araba; 
to  the  weftward  of  Curaflbw,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  Venezuela,  or  Maracaibo,  being  about  5 
or  6  leagues  in  compafs.  It  is  a  level  country,  ex¬ 
cept  only  one  hill,  that  rifes  like  a  fugar-loaf  in  the 
middle  of  it :  This  ifland  alfo  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
and  furnilhes  CurafTow  with  goats  and  Iheep  ;  and 
there  are  fome  few  fugar-plantations  in  it.  Thefe 
are  all  the  iflands  the  Dutch  are  mafters  of  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  nor  have  they  any  thing  upon  the  continent, 
unlefs  Surinam  in  Guiana,  or  Caribiana, 

Before  I  difmifs  the  defcription  of  Terra-Firma, 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  difcovery  and 
conqueft  of  it  by  the  Spaniards ;  of  which  we  have 
not  fo  large  and.  particular  an  account  as  we  have 
of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  this  being  re¬ 
duced  under  the  Spanilh  yoke  by  abundance  of  infe¬ 
rior  Adventurers,  who  bought  or  begg’d  the  refpec- 
tive  provinces,  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Terra-Firma,  of  the  King  of  Spain;  or 
ufurped  upon  thofe  that  had  obtained  patents  or 
grants  from  that  Prince.  Thefe,  after  a  miferable 
flaugliter  of  the  naked  and  defencelefs  Indians,  fell 
out  among  themfelves,  and  cut  one  anothers  throats, 
fcarce  any  of  the  Adventurers  dying  natural  deaths, 
or  by  the  fwords  of  the  Indians,  but  generally  by 
each  others  hands. 

Columbus  barely  difcovered  this  north-coaft  ofT'beDif- 
South-America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oro- 
noque  in  the  eaft,  to  Porto-Bello  in  the  weft  ;  and  pirnia. 
tho’  he  went  on  fhore  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  with  an 
intent  to  eredt  forts,  and  plant  colonies,  in  proper 
places,  he  was  diverted  from  it,  and  did  not^fix  one 
fettlement  upon  that  coaft. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  attended  Ge- The  firft 
neral  Enciso  in  an  expedition  from  Cuba  to  Da*-  colony 
rien,  or  Terra-Firma  Proper,  firft  fettled  a  colony, 
and  built  a  fort  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Gulph  xerr^Fir- 

of  maProper. 
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CHAP,  of  Darien,  about  the  year  1510,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua,  or  Old  St. 
Mary’s. 

Enciso,  it  feems,  was  very  unfortunate  in  this 
cnterprize,  loft  a  great  many  men  in  feveral  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  Indians,  and  more  by  the  hardftiips 
his  people  underwent  for  want  of  provifions ;  where¬ 
upon  thofe  that  efcaped,  having  a  great  opinion  of 
the  bravery  and  condudl  of  Vasco,  to  whofe  pru¬ 
dence  they  ow’d  their  prefervation  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  refufed  to  obey  Enciso  any  longer,  and  eledled 
Vasco  Nunez  their  Commander,  a  man  every¬ 
way  qualified  for  great  undertakings  ;  And  Enciso 
thereupon  returned  to  Spain,  to  complain  of  the  de- 
fertion  of  his  people,  and  get  his  commiflion  con¬ 
firmed  and  enlarged. 

In  the  mean  time,  Vasco  applied  himfelf  to 


make  farther  difcoveries ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  cultivate  a  friendfhip  with  Caret  a 
the  Cacique,  who  commanded  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  lies  to  the  weftward  of  the  Gulph  of  Da¬ 
rien  ;  and  when  he  found  he  was  not  difpofed  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  he  furprifed  the 
Cacique  in  the  night-time,  making  him  prifoner, 
and  killing  fome  of  his  people  :  But  Vasco  offer¬ 
ing  to  give  the  Cacique  his  liberty,  on  condition  he 
would  furnifli  him  with  provifions,  they  made  an 
alliance  ;  and,  to  cement  it  the  clofer,  the  Cacique 
gave  Vasco  one  of  his  daughters,  a  beautiful  young 
Indian,  for  his  wife ;  or,  as  the  Spaniard  underftood 
it,  for  a  concubine  and  he  ufed  her  with  great  ten- 
dernefs,  tho’  he  afterwards  married  a  Spanifh  lady. 
Vasco  alfo  found  two  Spaniards  in  the  territories  of 
C A  R  E  T  A ,  that  efcaped  thither  out  of  a  fhip,  and 
lived  almoft  two  years  among  the  Indians,  who  were 
very  ferviceable  to  him,  as  interpreters,  in  his  fuc- 
ceeding  enterprizes. 

Careta  being  engaged  in  war  with  Ponca, 
a  neighbouring  Cacique,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  put  them  upon  invading  his  territories  •,  and 
Ponca  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refift  his  old  ene¬ 
my,  fupported  by  thefe  ftrangers,  abandoned  his 
country,  where  the  Spaniards  found  confiderable 
quantities  of  gold.  Com  acre,  another  Cacique, 
a  friend  of  Careta,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
V asco,  and  furniftied  him  with  gold  to  a  confide¬ 
rable  value  ;  and  the  fon  of  this  Cacique,  obferving 
Intimati-  the  Spaniards  ready  to  fight  about  dividing  their  trea- 
ons  given  fure,  having  handfomely  reproved  their  covetous  for- 
ards  temper,  told  them,  he  would  diredf  them  to  a 

South-fea,  country  where  they  would  find  as  much  gold  and 
and  the  filver  as  their  hearts  could  wifh,  if  they  thought  it 
worth  the  while  to  undergo  the  fatigues,  and  run  the 
hazards,  that  were  neceffary  to  obtain  it ;  for  the 
country  lay  beyond  high  mountains  of  difficult  ac- 
cefs,  and  they  muft  afterwards  traverfe  another  ocean 
beyond  thofe  hills,  before  they  came  at  it ;  and  as 
they  were  to  pafs  through  the  territories  of  feveral 
powerful  Princes  before  they  arrived  at  that  fea,  the 
Indian  Prince  advifed,  they  ffiould  increafe  their 
forces  to  a  thoufand  men,  before  they  entered  upon 
fo  great  an  undertaking. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  was  overjoy’d  to 
hear  of  countries  thus  abounding  with  treafure,  and 
of  another  ocean  •,  and  upon  this  intelligence  return¬ 
ed  to  Darien  again,  in  order  to  make  fuitable  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  difcovery  of  them.  He  alfo  dif- 
patched  expreffes  to  Hifpaniola,  and  to  Spain,  with 
the  joyful  news  ;  defiring  fuch  a  reinforcement,  as 
might  enable  him  to  reduce  thofe  countries  under 
the  obedience  of  his  Catholick  Majefty.  He  alfo 
fent  over  to  Spain  the  value  of  fifteen  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  in  gold,  as  a  fpecimen  of  what  thofe  coun¬ 


tries  produced  ;  and  every  man  fent  fome  preferJ:  to  C  H  A  p. 
his  friends  of  the  fame  metal :  Upon  feeing  whereof, 
and  hearing  the  reprefentations  that  were  made  of 
the  country,  by  thofe  that  w’ere  fent  over,  it  was 
named  CaftiUa  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Caftile  *,  tho’  it 
afterwards  recovered  the  name,  lirft  given  it  by 
Columbus,  of  Terra-Firma. 

But  thefe  fortunate  beginnings  met  WTth  a  confi¬ 
derable  check  from  the  divifions  among  the  Adven¬ 
turers  i  for  Vasco,  having  no  other  authority  than 
what  the  troops  had  conferred  upon  him,  every  one 
expeffed  to  have  his  advice  attended  to,  and  if  he 
was  not  confidered  as  he  expected,  became  a  male- 
content  :  So  ftrong  was  the  party  form’dagainft  him, 
that  he  was  once  compelled  to  quit  the  town  of  Da¬ 
rien  to  the  mutineers  •,  but  a  fupply  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  men  being  fent  him  from  Hifpaniola,  with 
a  commiffion  to  be  Captain-General  of  Terra-Firma, 
his  enemies  all  fubmitted  to  him,  and  he  continued 
his  preparations  for  the  difcovery  of  the  South-fea  ; 
tho’  he  received  intelligence  from  Spain,  that  En¬ 
ciso  had  fo  far  prevailed  in  his  complaints  againft 
him,  that  he  would  be  foon  fent  for  over,  and  ano¬ 
ther  Governor  appointed  for  that  fervice.  He  con¬ 
fidered,  ’tis  faid,  that  if  he  prov’d  fuccefsful  in  this 
expedition,  it  would  probably  obliterate  all  his  faults  j 
and  if  he  did  not,  death  would  put  an  end  to  his  cares. 

He  made  choice  therefore  of  two  hundred  Spa¬ 
niards  and  a  thoufand  Indians,  whom  he  embarked 
on  board  a  brigantine,  and  fome  canoes,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  1713  j  and  went  by  water  to  the 
territories  of  the  Cacique  Careta,  who  had  given 
him  his  daughter  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  forces  of 
that  Cacique,  advanced  towards  the  mountains, 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Cacique  Ponca,  who 
fled  at  firft  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
upon  an  affurance  that  Vasco  intended  no  hurt  to 
him,  or  his  people,  Ponca  returned,  and  furnifli’d 
the  Spaniards  with  fuch  provifions  as  the  country  af¬ 
forded  ;  for  which  the  Indians  were  paid  in  axes, 
knives,  and  fuch  other  tools  and  implements  as  they 
valued  moft.  This  Cacique  alfo  furniffied  them  with 
guides  to  pafs  the  mountains,  and  with  porters  to 
carry  their  baggage. 

Vasco  continued  his  march  up  the  mountains  ’till 
he  came  to  the  territories  of  another  Cacique,  nam’d 
Quareq.ua,  who  affembled  his  forces,  and  made 
fome  ffiew  of  oppofing  their  paffage  :  This  Prince, 
the  hiftorian  relates,  was  cloath’d  in  a  quilted  cotton 
coat,  which  he  wore  as  armour,  and  was  fuffici’ent 
to  break  the  force  of  their  country  weapons  (but  his 
fubje<5hs  were  moft  of  them  naked)  their  arms  being 
bows  and  arrows,  flingsj  Ipears  and  darts,  pointed 
and  hardned  in  the  fire,  and  clubs ;  but,  upon  the 
firing  two  or  three  muskets,  thefe  warriors  all  turn¬ 
ed  their  backs  and  fled,  imagining,  fays  my  author, 
that  their  enemies  had  the  command  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  as  they  faw  their  men  drop  down  dead  at 
the  time  the  guns  were  fired,  and  they  heard  the 
report:  While  the  Spaniards,  to  increafe  their  ter¬ 
ror,  and  that  the  Indians  might  no  more  dare  to  op- 
pofe  them,  killed  upwards  of  fix  hundred  of  thefe  Several 
poor  defcncelefs  people  as  they  fled,  among  whom  hundred 
was  the  Cacique  Quarequa  himfelf.  The  Spa- 
niards  had  no  horfe  with  them  at  this  time,  and  as  by^the 
the  Indians  were  naked,  and  much  fwifter  of  foot,  Spaniards, 
they  would  probably  have  efcaped  this  flaughter,  had 
not  the  Spaniards  carried  packs  of  great  dogs  with 
them,  which  overtook  and  worried  thefe  miferable 
people,  ’till  their  cruel  mafters  came  up,  and  flaugh- 
tered  them  at  pleafure.  This  was  the  way  the  Spa¬ 
niards  made  war  upon  the  Indians  in  almoft  every 
part  of  America  i  neither  woods  or  mountains  could 
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CHAP,  fave  the  natives  from  their  rage  *,  they  hunted  them 
out,  and  tore  in  pieces  men,  women  and  children  ; 
which  made  the  Americans,  who  at  firft  took  the 
Spaniards  to  be  gods,  change  their  minds,  and  look 
upon  them  as  devils. 

After  this  viftory,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  they 
plunder’d  the  houfes  of  the  Indians,  where  they  found 
great  quantkies  of  gold  ;  and,  what  was  ftill  more 
barbarous,  caus’d  many  of  the  people  they  found  in 
them  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  under  pretence 
they  were  Sodomites,  tho’  they  had  no  manner  of 
proof  of  it,  as  their  own  hiftorian  Antonio  de 
H  E  RER  A  acknowledges. 

From  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  landed,  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  was  reckoned  about  fix 
days  journey;  but  the  want  of  provifions,  and  other 
interruptions,  occafioned  their  fpending  five  and 
twenty  days  in  their  march,  before  they  arrived  at 
The  South  the  hills  where  the  South-fea  might  be  difcerned  : 
Seadifco-  And  now  Vasco  Nunez  having  notice,  that 
verea.  fhould  have  a  view  of  that  fea,  on  advancing 

a  little  farther,  order’d  all  his  forces  to  halt ;  and  go¬ 
ing  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  alone,  faw  that  vafl; 
ocean ;  whereupon  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with 
hands  lifted  up,  gave  thanks  to  heaven,  that  he  was 
the  firft  F.uropean  who  had  feen  it :  Then  calling  up 
his  men  after  him,  great  rejoicings  were  made  upon 
the  occafion  ;  and  an  inftrument  was  drawn  up,  im¬ 
porting,  That  here  Vasco  Nunez  took  poflef- 
fion  of  the  South-fea,  and  all  the  countries  border¬ 
ing  upon  it,  for  the  Crown  of  Caftile.  Crofles  were 
erected,  and  great  heaps  of  ftones  raifed,  and  the 
King  of  Spain’s  name  engraved  on  feveral  trees  : 
T his  was  performed  on  the  2  5  th  of  September  1513. 
The  Indians  ftood  amazed  at  all  this  formality,  not 
being  yet  acquainted  with  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  came  to  take  their  country 
from  them,  and  had  already  fwallowed  this  new 
world,  and  all  its  treafures,  in  their  imaginations. 

From  this  mountain,  the  Spaniards  defcending 
into  the  country  of  the  Cacique  Chi ap a,  found 
that  Prince  and  his  forces  aflembled  to  oppofe  their 
march  *,  but  thefe  alfo  fled,  on  the  firing  two  or  three 
muskets  -,  and  many  of  them  were  flaughtered  by 
the  Spaniards,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  their  dogs ;  which 
execution  fo  terrified  Chi  apa  and  his  fubjedls,  that 
they  immediately  fubmitted,  and  made  the  General 
a  prefent  of  all  the  gold  they  had,  in  order  to  appeafe 
him  ;  and  the  Spaniards  took  up  their  quarters  in 
Chiapa’s  chief  town  ;  from  whence  Vasco  af¬ 
terwards  marched  to  the  South-fea,  and  going  into 
it  up  to  his  knees,  again  took  polfelfion  of  this  fea, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  for  the  King  of  Caftile 
and  Leon,  and  then  returned  to  his  quarters.  He 
afterwards  crofs’d  a  great  river,  and  made  an  in- 
curfion  into  the  territories  of  the  Cacique  Cocar  a  •, 
and  having  deftroyed  fome  of  his  people,  this  Prince 
alfo  fubmitted,  and  defired  the  Spaniards  friendlhip, 
making  them  a  prefent  of  his  gold,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  European  tools  and  toys  in  exchange. 

Vasco  Nunez  arriving  at  a  fine  bay  of  the  fea, 
on  the  29th  of  September,  gave  it  the  name  of  St. 
Michael’s,  which  it  ftill  retains  :  And  the  Caciques 
informing  him,  that  there  were  fome  iflands  not 
far  off,  where  great  quantities  of  pearls  were  to  be 
had,  he  defired  them  to  bear  him  company  thither 
but  they  reprefented  it  was  dangerous  going  thither 
in  canoes  at  that  time  of  the  year :  However,  fince 
he  would  not  be  difluaded  from  the  enterprize,  they 
went  off  with  him  in  their  canoes,  but  were  foon 
driven  back  again,  and  the  Spaniards  very  narrow¬ 
ly  efcaped  beine  drowned. 
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He  afterwards  invaded  the  territories  of  a  Ca-  CHAP, 
cique,  named  Tumaco,  which  lay  upon  this  bayj 
who  being  terrified  into  a  fubmiffion,  as  his  neigh¬ 
bours  had  been,  prefented  the  General  with  gold  to 
a  very  great  value,  but  much  more  in  large  pearls, 
which  had  received  fome  damage  by  the  fire  the  In¬ 
dians  ’till  then  ufed  in  opening  the  pearl-oyfters  : 

Tumaco  alfo  informed  Vasco,  that  the  coaft  ex¬ 
tended  without  end  to  the  fouthwatd,  pointing  to¬ 
wards  Peru,  where  he  faid  there  were  prodigious 
treafures  of  gold  and  filver  to  be  found. 

Vasco  Nunez,  having  made  thefe  difeoveries, 
refolved  to  return  to  Darien  not  direftly,  but  took 
a  circuit  through  tlie  territories  of  feVeral  other  Ca¬ 
ciques,  fome  of  whom  he  fubdued  by  force,  and 
others  voluntarily  entered  into  alliances  with  him  : 

But  the  conditions  on  which  the  Spaniards  generally 
afforded  them  their  friendlhip,  were,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  Ihould  deliver  up  the  gold  they  were  poflelfed 
of,  and  afterwards  procure  what  they  could  more 
of  the  fame  precious  metal,  and  fend  after  them. 

Upon  thefe  terms  the  Spaniards  engaged  to  remain 
for  ever  their  good  allies  and  protedtors. 

The  General,  being  arrived  at  Darien,  the  ipfh’ 
of  January,  1514,  was  received  by  his  people  with' 
tranfports  of  joy,  when  they  underftood  the  difeo¬ 
veries  he  had  made,  and  the  vaft  quantities  of  gold 
and  pearls  he  had  acquired  ;  for  he  divided  the  trea- 
llire  equally,  as  well  among  thofe  that  remained  be¬ 
hind  in  the  fortrefs  of  Darien,  as  among  the  troops 
he  took  with  him  ;  firft  dedudfing  the  King’s  fifth,' 
which  he  immediately  fent  over  to  Spain  ;  together 
with  a  full  account  of  the  fituationof  his  affairs,  defir¬ 
ing  a  reinforcement  of  a  thoufand  men,  to  profecute 
and  improve  the  difeoveries  he  had  already  made. 

This  news  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Court  of 
Spain,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  were  em¬ 
barked  immediately  for  Darien,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Peter  de  Arias,  or  Pedraria.s, 
as  he  is  ufually  call’d,  to  whom  the  government  of  Pedrarlas 
that  province  alfo  was  committed  *,  and  with  him  made  Go- 
were  fent  over  Father  John  Quevedo,  a  Fran- 
eifean  Friar,  as  Bifhop  of  the  place,  with  feveral  ‘  * 

other  Monks  of  that  order,  to  inftrudt  the  natives 
in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

But  a  more  covetous  and  barbarous  wretch  was 
never  fent  abroad  with  a  command,  than  this 
Pedrarias.  He  arrived  at  Darien  the  latter 
end  of  July,  1514,  and  was  received  by  Vasco 
with  all  the  refpedt  due  to  his  commiflion  ;  but  the 
government  was  no  fooner  furrendered  to  himi 
than  he  began  a  profecution  againft  the  man  who 
had  made  all  thofe  important  difeoveries,  that  he 
might  engrofs  the  wealth  of  thofe  countries  to  him- 
felf,  and  have  no  rival  or  check  upon  his  favage 
difpofition.  Then  he  ordered  his  troops  out  every 
way,  and  without  any  regard,  to  the  treaties  and 
alliances  that  Vasco  had  made  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Caciques,  plundered  their  countries,  and 
maffacred  their  fubjeds  without  mercy  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  communication 
with  the  South-fea,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  gold  and  pearls  he  underftood  were  to  be 
found  on  that  fide  ;  but  the  Indians  finding  them- 
felves  thus  flaughter’d  and  abufed,  notwithftanding  ^ 
their  former  fubmiflion,  affembled  their  forces,  and 
laying  ambufeades,  cut  off  a  great  many  of  his  par¬ 
ties,  and  he  was  not  for  fome  time  able  to  fix  colo¬ 
nies  in  any  part  of  the  ifthmus. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  friends  of  V  a  s  c  o  having 
reprefented  the  hardfhip  of  his  cafe  to  the  Court  of 
Spain,  and  the  important  fervices  he  had  done  o  r 
2 1  X  might 
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CHAP,  might  do  the  Crown,  a  commiffion  was  fent  him  pot  only  wafted  and  difpeopled  the  fea-coaft,  but  C  H  A  P. 
to  be  Adelantado,  or  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  coaft  plundered  and  ravaged  large  realms  and  countries, 
of  South-fea,  that  he  might  profecute  the  difco-  murdering  infinite  numbers  of  people  from  Darien 
veries  he  had  begun  on  that  fide  •,  with  orders  to  to  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  being  upwards  of 
Pedr  A  rias,- to  furnifh  him  with  fuch  forces  as  fifteen  hundred  miles,  full  of  people,  governed  by 
were  neceflary  for  fuch  an  expedition  :  but  Vasco  feveral  Princes  and  great  Lords  in  their  refpeflive  ter- 
however  remained  as  a  prifoner  at  Darien  for  fome  ritories,  who  were  poflefled  of  more  gold  than  any 
rime  :  At  length  Biftiop  Quevedo  interpofed  his  Princes  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  that  time, 
good  offices,  and  procured  a  reconciliation  between  This  Governor  and  his  Officers  every  day  in- 
the  two  Generals  ;  and,  in  order  to  cement  their  vented  new  torments,  to  make  the  Indians  difeover 
friendfhip  the  ftronger,  V  asco  married  the  daugh-  their  gold  ;  fome  they  racked,  others  they  burnt  by 
ter  of  Pedr  A  rias.  Soon  after  which  he  applied  inches  ’till  they  expired  in  torments;  and  inftances 
himfelf  to  the  building  of  brigantines  and  vefficls  ;  in  a  great  Lord  or  Cacique,  who  having  given 
the  timber  whereof  he  caufed  to  be  carried  crofs  the  Pedr  a  rias  the  weight  of  nine  thoufand  ducats 
mountains  of  the  ifthmus  to  the  South-fea,  and  put  to  obtain  his  favour,  ordered  him  to  be  fet  on  the 
together  there  ;  and  thefe  being  deftroyed  by  the  ground,  with  his  legs  ftretched  out,  and  then  faften- 
worms  in  a  ftiort  time,  he  built  more  on  the  other  ed  to  a  ftake  :  After  which,  he  ordered  fire  to  be 
fide,  with  which  he  failed  to  the  Pearl-iflands  in  applied  to  his  feet,  ’till  he  fent  for  three  thoufand 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  afterwards  as  far  as  Port-  Caftellans  more,  and  ftill  continued  to  burn  him 
Vafeo  dif-  Pinas  in  Peru  ;  but  fome  malicious  Officer  inform-  ’dll  the  marrow  dropp’d  from  his  bones,  and  he  died 
Peru!*  ed  Pedrarias,  or  rather  the  Governor  pre-  in  the  moft  exquifite  torment;  all  which  was  in-  ' 

tending  to  be  informed,  that  Vasco  was  about  to  fli<fted  on  this  unhappy  Prince,  without  any  other 
renounce  all  dependance  on  the  Crown  of  Spain,  provocation  given  the  mercilefs  Pedr  arias,  than 
and  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  commanded  him  to  re-  that  he  could  not,  or  would  not  difeover  fuch  a 
turn  to  Darien,  and  anfwer  the  accufation  ;  which  quantity  of  gold  as  he  expe6led  ;  and  many  other 
fummons  V  asco  readily  obey’d,  being  confeious  great  Lords  were  ufed  in  the  fame  barbarous  man- 
of  his  innocence;  but  Pedrarias  fo  managed  ner,  when  they  could  not  produce  as  much  gold  as 

the  matter,  that  he  got  him  conviefted,  by  the  forms  was  demanded  of  them:  That  another  great  Ca¬ 

ls  behead- of  law  at  leaft,  and  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded,  to  cique,  named  Paris,  making  his  fubmiffion,  and 
ed  by  Pe-  the  great  furprize  of  all  men  who  were  acquainted  prefenting  the  Spaniards  widi  gold  to  the  value  of 
•with  the  fervices  he  had  done  the  Crown  of  Spain.  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  they  pretended  to  be 
Whore-  And  now  Pedrarias,  being  without  a  rival,  or  fatisfied  with  it,  and  agreed  to  march  out  of  his 
fhe  coun  check  his  fury,  ravaged  the  country  in  territories ;  but  returning  again  at  midnight,  they 

try  as°ifer'  ^  terrible  manner  from  fea  to  fea,  and  even  as  far  fet  fire  to  the  town,  maflacred  the  inhabitants,  and 
as  Vera-  as  the  province  of  Veragua,  planting  a  colony  at  carried  off  the  value  of  fifty  or  threefcore  thoufand 

gua.  Nata,  and  another  at  Panama,  on  the  South-fea.  pieces  of  eight  more  ;  The  Cacique  himfelf  how- 

Nata  and  Nata,  it  feems,  took  its  name  from  the  Cacique,  ever  efcaping,  aflcmbled  feveral  thoufands  of  his 
foTnXd  Governor  of  that  part  of  the  country  when  fubjedls,  overtook  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  he  kill’d 

the  Spaniards  fubdued  it ;  and  Panama,  which  was  fifty,  and  recovered  moft  part  of  the  plunder  ; 
then  only  a  fmall  village,  inhabited  by  Indian  Filher-  which  Pedrarias  and  his  Officers  feverely  re¬ 
men,  received  its  name  from  the  employment  of  venged  a  little  afterwards  ;  for  they  fent  another 
its  inhabitants  ;  Panama,  in  their  language,  figni-  body  of  forces  into  the  territories  of  the  Cacique 
fying  a  Fiftiing-town.  Pedrarias  alfo  founded  Paris,  and  mafiacred  or  made  flaves  of  all  his 
another  town  on  the  North-fea,  which  was  named  people,  infomuch  that  the  Biftiop  affures  us,  when 
Nombre  Nombre  de  Dios,  between  which  and  Panama  all  he  wrote  this  relation,  there  was  not  of  the  natives 
and^Porto  carried  on  from  the  North  to  the  one  man,  woman  or  child  to  be  found  in  that 

Bello  South-feas,  for  fome  time  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  not  country  for  30  leagues,  though  it  was  before  very 
founded,  liking  the  fituation  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  abandoned  populous. 

it  afterwards,  and  built  the  town  of  Porto-Bello,  That  Pedrarias  and  his  fucceftbrs  did  not 
removing  the  trade  thither  ;  and  this  ftill  continues  deftroy  lefs  (in  that  Government  only)  than  eight 
the  moft  coafiderable  port  on  the  North-fea.  hundred  thoufand  people,  and  plundered  the  coun-. 

Pedrarias  alfo  reduced  the  provinces  of  Ve-  try  of  feveral  millions  of  gold,  of  which  they  did  not 
ragua  and  Nicaragua,  by  the  forces  he  fent  thither  fend  the  King  more  than  the  value  of  three  thou- 
under  the  command  of  Francis  Hernandez;  fand  crowns. 

but  entertaining  fome  fufpicion  that  Hernandez  The  reft  of  Terra-Firma,  or  the  north  part  of. The  reft 
had  too  grent  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  he  ferv’d  South- America,  from  Darien  to  the  river  Oro-of  Terra- 
him  as  he  had  done  Vasco  Nunez,  and  cutoff  noque,  was  fubdued  by  private  Adventurers,  at  their 
his  head,  under  pretence  he  was  about  to  throw  off  own  charges  ;  every  one  begged  a  certain  extent 
his  dependance  on  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  fet  up  country  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  ufed  the  na-  Adventu- 
for  himfelf;  and  expelling  to  be  called  to  an  ac-  tives  as  they  thought  fit,  ravaging  and  plundering  rers. 
count  for  the  many  outrages  he  had  committed,  the  feveral  countries,  and  murdering  or  enftaving 
both  on  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  he  quitted  Da-  the  miferable  inhabitants,  who  were  able  to  make 
rien,  before  his  fucceffor  arrived  there,  and  removed  but  little  refiftance  to  thefe  tyrants,  as  the  Biftiop  of 
to  his  acquifitions  in  Veragua,  where  he  looked  upon  Chiapa  calls  them. 

himfelf  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  juftice  ;  but  what  Gracia  de  Lerma  brought  the  Indians  ofSantaMar- 
became  of'  him  afterwards,  hiftory  does  not  inform  Santa-Martha  under  the  Spanifti  yoke,  about  the 
us,  only  Father  Bartholomew  de  Casas,  year  1529:  Ambrose  Alfringer  got  the  grant 
Biftiop  of  Chiapa,  has  given  us  a  very  melancholy  of  Venezuela,  and  carried  over  eight  hundred  Venezue- 
The  cruel-  relation  of  the  numerous  cruelties  and  ravages  com-  or  a  thoufand  Germans  thither  about  the  fame  la. 
drills  fiy  Commander,  in  reducing  thefe  pro-  time,  with  whom  he  harralfed  the  country  in  a  ter- 

vinces  under  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  of  Spain.  rible  manner  for  fome  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
There  landed  ('fays  the  Bilhop)  in  Terra-Firma,  fouthward,  fpending  upwards  of  three  years  in  this 
m-the  year  1514,  a  mifehievous  Governor,  who  expedition. 
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CHAP. 

I. 

Cartha- 

gena. 


Guiana, 
and  Cari- 
biana. 
Popayan, 


The  province  of  Carthagena  was  begged  by  Dori 
Peter  de  Heredia,  who  enQaved  the  natives, 
and  fettled  Spanilh  colonies  there  in  the  year  1532, 
Gonsalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  and  George 
Federman  the  Dutchman,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Governors  of  thefe  three  northern  provinces  laft 
mentioned,  penetrated  far  within  the  land  to  the 
fouthward,  and  fubdued  that  large  province  which 
Granada,  now  bears  the  name  of  New  Granada,  about  the 
year  i535- 

Alonzo  DE  Herer  A,  and  Anthony  Sedony, 
made  large  diftoveries  and  planted  colonies  in 
Guiana,  Paria  and  Caribiana,  now  called  New  An- 
dalufia,  about  the  year  1533.  The  province  of 
Popayan  was  difeovered  and  fubdued  by  See  a  st  i  an 
DE  Belalcazar,  Governor  of  Quitto,  in  the 
year  1536;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  relation  of 
the  Bilhop  of  Chiapa,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  ufage  of  the  oppreffed  Indians,  the 
condudl  of  all  thefe  Adventurers  was  rather  more 
barbarous  than  that  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  or  of 
Pedrarias  in  Darien  and  Veragua. 

Thofe  who  reduced  Santa-Martha,  he  fays,  per- 
fe<5tly  depopulated  a  country  which  was  before  crowd¬ 
ed  with  people  for  the  fpace  of  400  leagues-,  nor 
were  they  content  with  barely  maffacring  thefe  mi- 
lerable  people,  but  fo  tortured  and  oppreffed  thofe 
that  furvived,  that  they  chofe  death  rather  than  to 
live  under  the  tyranny  of  thefe  barbarous  Spaniards. 

That  they  had  carried  into  flavery  two  millions 
of  people,  from  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  or  New  An- 
dalufia,  many  of  whom  perilhed  at  fea  for  want  of 
provifions,  and  the  reft  in  the  mines  -,  and  that  in 
the  pearl-fiflieries  on  this  coaft  they  deftroyed  many 
thoufands  more,  by  compelling  them  to  dive  for 
pearls  beyond  their  ftrength. 

In  the  province  of  Venezuela  (tho’  the  people  rea¬ 
dily  fubmitted  to  the  Dutch  and  German  Adventu¬ 
rers  fent  thither,  and  treated  them  with  all  the  good- 
nefs  and  hofpitality  imaginable)  they  deftroyed  four 
millions  of  fouls  and  upwards  j  and  moft  of  their 
Princes  and  Great  men  were  rack’d  and  tortured 
’till  they  expired,  to  make  them  difeover  the  gold 
thefe  favage  Chriftians  fufpedted  they  had  concealed. 

That  they  fometimes  drove  the  Indians  into  barns, 
and  threatned  them  with  death,  unlefs  they  re¬ 
deemed  themfelves  with  gold  -,  and  when  they  had 
procured  as  much  as  was  required  for  their  liberties, 
then  they  uled  to  imprifon  them  again,  and  demand 
as  much  more  ;  which,  if  they  could  not  produce, 
they  were  ftiut  up  fometimes  ’till  they  were  ftarved  ; 
and  others  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  burnt  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  for  not  anfwering  the  expeftations  of  their 
conquerors,  as  they  called  themfelves. 

Father  Bartholomew  de  Casas  adds,  that 
thofe  who  had  been  eye-witneffes  of  the  Spanifti  cru¬ 
elties  in  New  Granada,  depofed  on  their  oaths  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Spain,  that  the  Indian  Caciques  or 
Princes  in  that  province  quietly  fubmitted  to  the 
Spaniards  and  Germans,  with  aU  their  people,  and 
were  contented  to  become  their  vaffals;  and  the  fe- 
vcral  lordfliips  and  diftrifts  were  divided  among  the 
Spanifti  and  German  officers  and  foldiers,  with  all 
the  natives  upon  them,  as  their  refpedlive  properties. 
That  the  Indians  did  not  only  cultivate  the  grounds 
for  their  new  mafters,  and  furnilhed  them  with  pro- 
yifions,  but  prefented  them  with  gold  and  precious 
ftones  to  a  very  great  value  -,  which  was  fo  far  from 
fatisfying  their  avarice,  that  thefe  new  Lords  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  exercife  all  manner  of  cruelties  on  the  mi- 
ferable  natives,  to  extort  more  gold  from  them. 

That  the  greateft  Prince  of  this  country,  named 
Bog  at  A  (from  whom  the  capital  city  was  after¬ 


wards  called  Santa-Fe  de  Bogata)  was  tortured  by  ^ 
the  General  for  feveral  months,  to  make  him  dif- 
cover  his  gold  and  emeralds-,  who,  in  hopes  of  be¬ 
ing  releafed  from  his  tormentors,  promifed  them  at 
length  ,  to  furniOi  them  with  a  houfe  full  of  gold 
and  difpatching  exprefles  to  every  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  brought  in  a  prodigious  quantity :  But  the 
houfe  being  not  quite  filled,  he  was  ftill  racked  and 
tortured  to  make  him  produce  more  ;  which  being 
impoffible,  he  expired  in  torments  under  the  hands 
of  his  mercilefs  perfecutors. 

And  as  this  great  Prince  had  been  ufed  by  the 
Spanifti  General,  fo  his  Officers  and  Soldiers  ufed 
thole  of  an  inferior  rank,  torturing  and  burning 
them  to  pieces  by  inches,  to  make  them  difeover 
their  treafures:  That  it  was  a  common  thing  to  cut 
off  the  hands  and  nofes  of  men  in  women  in  fport, 
and  give  them  to  their  dogs :  That  when  the  poo.i' 
natives  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  to  fhelter 
themfelves  from  their  rage,  this  was  called  a  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  they  were  hunted  out  by  dogs,  torn  in 
pieces,  flaughtered,  and  thrown  from  the  tops  of 
the  rocks  by  hundreds:  And  when  any  of  them 
had  fecured  themfelves  in  inacceffible  places,  the 
Spaniards  would  treacheroufly  offer  them  their  lives 
and  liberties,  to  induce  them  to  furrender,  and 
then  cut  them  in  pieces  as  foon  as  they  had  them  in 
their  power;  That  it  was  impoffible  to  deferibe  the 
mifehiefs  and  cruelties  of  thefe  monfters  of  mankind ; 
and  if  they  were  fuffered  to  go  on,  the  inhabitants 
muft  be  totally  extirpated,  and  thefe  populous  and 
fertile  countries  become  a  wildernefs  (as  in  reality  it 
happened  not  long  afterwards,  for  upwards  of  600 
leagues)  the  Emperor’s  commands  for  redreffmg 
thefe  outrages  being  very  ill  obferved. 

That  thefe  Adventurers  here,  as  well  as  thofe  in 
other  parts  of  America,  kept  packs  of  great  maftiffs 
on  purpofe  to  hunt  and  tear  in  pieces  the  Indians : 

It  was  an  ordinary  thing  to  kill  an  Indian,  without 
any  offence  given  them  ;  and  to  lend  a  brother  Spa¬ 
niard  a  quarter  of  a  man,  as  they  would  lend  a 
neighbour  a  quarter  of  Pork  or  Mutton  to  feed 
their  dogs ;  promifing  to  return  it  in  kind  when 
they  killed  a  flave. 

That  others  would  go  out  a  hunting  for  Indians 
with  their  dogs  as  they  would  hunt  wild  beafts,  and 
boaft  of  their  having  killed  twenty  or  thirty  in  a 
day  :  Which  fa6t,  how  monftrous  foever,  appeared 
to  be  true,  by  the  teftimony  of  numbers  of  witnef- 
fes,  on  the  trials  of  caufes  in  the  Courts  of  Spain, 
between  the  feveral  Adventurers,  who  frequently 
fell  out  about  the  limits  of  their  refpedive  provinces,- 
the  diftribution  of  the  natives,  and  the  reft  of  their 
plunder  *,  and  in  thefe  contefts,  the  truth  frequent¬ 
ly  came  out. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  name.,  fituation,  and  'extent  of  Peru  5  and  of 
the  face  of  the  country, 

ID  O  not  find  that  the  natives  had  any  general 
name  for  this  country,  only  it  was  looked  upon, 
as  the  dominion  of  the  Great  King,  or  Emperor 
of  South-America,  who  was  called  The  Inca,  and 
fo  it  might  be  ftiled  the  empire  of  the  Inca  s,  a* 
the  Eaft-Indies  is  called  The  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul. 

As  to  the  modern  name  of  Peru,  Garciliasso  Peru  de- 

DE  LA  Vega  gives  us  this  account  of  its  obtain- feribed, 

ing  that  appellation:  He  fays,  that  Vasco 
nez  de  Bale  AO  having  firft  difeovered  theSouth- 
fea,  the  King  of  Spain,  as  a  reward  of  that  fervice, 
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coiiflkuted  him  Admiral  of  that  fea,  in  the  year 
1514,  and  Governor  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  coun¬ 
tries  he  Ihould  dikover  in  it.  Whereupon  Vasco 
built  three  or  four  fliips,  to  go  upon  difeoveries  in 
that  ocean,  one  whereof  ftretching  to  the  fouthward 
beyond  the  Equino6lial-line,  and  failing  clofe  by  the 
lliore,  dilcovered  an  Indian  Fifherman  in  the  mouth 
of  a  river  ;  who,  while  he  Hood  flaring  at  the  fhip 
as  Ihe  was  under  fail  (a  mofl  amazing  fight  to  a  man 
that  had  never  feen  one)  they  fent  out  their  boat  and 
furprized  the  Indian,  making  him  their  prifoner; 
and  demanding  of  him  by  thejndians  they  carried 
with  them  (or  by  figns,  according  to  De  la  Ve- 
G  A )  what  country  it  was  ?  He  miftaking  them,  and 
fuppofing  they  had  asked  him  his  own  name,  an- 
fwered  Beru  ;  and  the  Spaniards  flill  feeming  im¬ 
portunate  to  know  fomething  more,  he  anfwered, 
Pelu ;  which  was  the  name  of  the  river  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  is  a  common  name  in  the  language  of 
thofe  people  for  any  river;  however,  from  both 
tliefe  words  the  Spaniards  formed  another,  and  cal¬ 
led  the  country  Peru ;  and  fome  of  their  writers, 
Piru ;  but  however  that  was,  the  dominions  of  the 
Inca’s,  of  which  this  was  the  mofl  northerly  pro¬ 
vince,  have  ever  fince  gone  under  the  name  of  Peru. 
When  the  Spaniards  arrived  here,  the  country  was 
divided  by  the  Inca’s  into  four  grand  divifions,  the 
limits  on  the  north  being  the  river  PafTao,  or  the  A- 
zure  river,  juft  under  the  Equino^lial ;  the  fouthern 
limits  were  the  Aranco’s,  in  40  degrees  of  fouth  la¬ 
titude  (now  part  of  Chili)  the  eaftern  limits  were  the 
Cordelero’s,  or  mountains  of  the  Andes ;  and  the 
weftern  boundary  the  South-fea,  or  Pacific-ocean. 

The  limits  of  modern  Peru  are  much  the  fame 
now,  except  on  the  fouth  •,  for  the  Spaniards  ftill 
bound  it  by  the  province  of  Popayan  (which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  Equator)  on  the  north,  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Andes  on  the  eaft,  by  Chili  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  Pacific-Ocean  on  the  weft ;  extending  it 
from  the  Equator  to  25  degrees  of  fouth  latitude 
only ;  fo  that  as  the  land  extends,  or  runs  from  the 
north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  Peru  muft  be  near  two 
thoufand  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  about  two  hundred  but  in  the  fouth,  it  may 
be  four  or  five  hundred  miles  broad. 

The  face  of  the  country,  according  to  Acosta, 
is  very  different,  as  it  is  diftant  from,  or  approaches 
near  the  fea.  He  divides  the  country  into  three 
long  narrow  flips,  viz.  i.  The  Lanos,  which  are 
fancly  plains  that  run  along  the  fea-coaft.  2.  The 
Sierras,  which  are  hills  beyond  thofe  plains,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  valleys.  3.  The  Andes,  or  Cordelero’s, 
ftill  further  within  the  land,  which  are  fteep  craggy 
mountains,  far  furpafling  all  the  reft  in  height. 
The  Lanos,  which  lie  along  the  coaft,  are  about 
10  leagues  in  breadth;  in  fome  places  more,  in  o- 
thers  lefs.  The  Sierras  25  leagues  in  breadth,  and 
the  Andes  fomething  more  than  25  leagues  over. 

The  Andes  and  Sierras  are  two  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  run  from  north  to  fouth,  parallel  to  each 
other  for  above  a  thoufand  leagues;  Nor  are  the 
Lanos  that  lie  between  the  Sierras  and  the  fea-fliore 
low  land.  Both  Dampier  and  Wafer  inform 
us,  that  Peru  has  generally  a  high  bold  fliore,  and 
that  there  is  no  landing  on  it,  but  at  the  ports, 
or  in  fome  particular  bays :  However,  thefe  plains 
may  be  called  low  in  comparifon  of  the  Sierras  that 
furmount  them,  and  of  the  Andes  that  far  furpafs 
both,  and  are  efteemed  the  higheft  land  in  the  known 
world.  Beyond  the  city  of  Cafeo,  which  lies  in  14 
degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  the  two  rid¬ 
ges  of  mountains  feparate  themfelves  to  a  greater 
cliftance,  inclofing  a  fruitful  plain  of  a  vaft  extent, 


which  is  called  the  province  of  Callao,  watered  by  C  H  A  P. 
many  rivers,  and  by  the  great  lake  I'itiaca,  which 
is  fourfeore  leagues  in  compafs ;  moft  of  thefe  ri- 
vers  falling  into  the  lake. 

The  Lanos,  or  fandy  plains  near  the  fea,  are  per-  The  La- 
fecftly  barren,  except  fome  few  valleys,  into  which 
they  turn  fmall  winding  ftreams,  and  that  part  of 
the  coaft  which  lies  within  3  or  4  degrees  of  the 
Equator,  where  they  have  very  heavy  rains  great 
part  of  the  year. 

The  Sierras  alfo  are  barren  hills ;  but  then  there  The  Sier- 
are  fine  fruitful  valleys  between  them,  that  yield  all 
manner  of  grain  and  fruits ;  and  thefe  being  tempe¬ 
rate  between  the  extreams  of  heat  and  cold,  are  beft 
inhabited ;  for  the  Lanos  by  the  fea  are  for  the  moft 
part  exceffive  hot;  The  Andes,  on  the  contrary.  The  An- 
are  cold  barren  mountains,  the  fnow  lying  upon 
them  great  part  of  the  year.  Timber  and  wood  in 
general  feems  to  be  very  fcarce,  here,  and  in  all 
parts  of  Peru,  unlefs  near  the  Line,  and  there  they 
meet  with  enough. 

Acosta,  fpeaking  of  the  unparallel’d  height  of 
the  Andes,  and  of  the  diforders  the  air  occafioned 
in  all  that  paffed  them,  fays,  he  once  refolved  to 
make  the  experiment  himfelf,  and  mounted  one  of 
the  higheft  tops  of  thefe  hills,  called  Pariacaca; 
that  he  went  prepared  for  the  adventure  according 
to  the'  beft  inftrudlions  he  could  get  with  fcveral 
more  who  had  the  like  curiofity;  but  notwithftand- 
ing  all  his  precaution,  when  he  came  to  mount  the 
ftairs  or  ladders  near  the  top,  he  was  feized  with 
fuch  pains,  that  he  thought  he  fhould  have  fallen  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  reft  of  the  company  being  un¬ 
der  the  like  diforder,  they  all  made  hafte  to  get 
down  the  mountain  as  fall  as  they  could,  none  flay¬ 
ing  for  his  companion;  That  they  were  all  taken 
with  fuch  teachings  to  vomit,  that  he  thought  they 
fhould  have  brought  up  their  hearts ;  for  not  only 
green  phlegm  and  choler  came  up,  but  a  great  ded 
of  blood  ;  and  that  thislafted  for  three  or  four  hours, 

’till  they  had  defeended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hill ; 
and  fome  of  them  purged  violently;  But  generally 
this  ficknefs  goes  off  as  they  come  down  the  hill, 
and  is  attended  with  no  ill  confequences. 

And  not  only  this  palTage  of  Pariacaca  has  thefe 
properties,  but  t;he  whole  ridge  of  mountains,  called 
the  Andes,  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  leagues ;  in 
what  place  foever  people  pafs  it  they  meet  with  ftrange 
diforders,  but  more  in  fome  parts  than  others ;  and 
thofe  are  more  fenfible  of  the  ill  effedts  who  afeended 
from  the  fea,  than  thofe  that  afeend  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plains  ;  for  he  had  paffed  the  Andes,  in  four 
other  different  places,  and  always  felt  the  like  difor¬ 
der,  but  not  fo  violently  as  at  Pariacaca ;  and  the 
beft  remedy  they  found  againft  it  was  to  flop  their 
mouths,  nofes,  and  ears,  as  much  as  poffible,  and 
to  cover  their  breafts ;  for  the  air  was  fo  fubtile  and 
piercing,  that  it  penetrated  the  entrails,  not  only  of 
men,  butbeafts ;  and  he  had  known  horfesfo  affedled 
by  it,  that  no  fpurs  could  make  them  move.  And  fuch 
is  the  height  of  the  Andes,  that  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps  were  but  as  ordinary  hills  in  comparifon  of 
them ;  from  whence  he  concluded,  that  the  air  here 
was  too  pure  and  fubtile  for  animals  to  breath  in 
(they  requiring  a  groffer  medium)  and  this  he  fup- 
pofed  occafioned  that  diforder  in  the  ftomach. 

He  obferved  farther,  that  the  high  mountains  he 
had  paffed  in  Europe  were  only  exceffive  cold,  and 
made  him  cloath  himfelf  the  warmer  when  he  pafled 
them ;  but  the  ftomach  and  appetite  for  meat  was 
ftill  ftrongcr,  and  they  had  no  reachings  to  vomit 
there,  as  here ;  the  outward  parts  only  were  affebt- 
ed ;  On  the  contrary,  on  the  Andes,  they  were 

not 
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CHAP,  not  ffe  £ted  with  cold  at  the  time  of  the  year  they 
paffed  them,  either  in  their  hands  or  feet,  or  any 
part  of  their  bodies ;  only  their  entrails  were  affeded, 
and  that  moft;  when  the  fnn  was  hotted ;  which  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  diforder  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  purenefs  and  fiibtiky  of  the  air. 

He  adds,  that  this  ridge  of  mountains  is  for  the 
mod  part  defart,  without  villages  or  habitations  for 
men,  not  fo  much  as  to  lodge  a  night  in  :  Nor  are 
there  any  beads  upon  them,  wild  or  tame,  except 
their  country  dieep,  whofe  great  excellency  lies  in 
their  climbing  rocks  and  precipices,  with  burthens 
on  their  backs,  where  neitlier  man  nor  bead  can 
follow  them.  But  to  return  to  the  mountains  ;  he 
relates,  that  the  grafs  upon  them  is  frequently  burnt 
up  and  black,  and  that  thefe  defarts  are  25  or  30 
leagues  over,  and  500  leagues  long,  tho’  in  other 
places  he  makes  them  but  20  leagues  broad. 

Peftilen-  The  fame  writer  informs  us,  that  there  are  other 
mountainous  uninhabited  defarts  in  Peru,  where  a 
parts  of  fddden  blad  of  air  fometimes  drikes  a  traveller  dead 
Peru.  in  an  indant:  That  the  Spaniards  formerly  paded 
thefe  mountains  in  their  way  to  Chili,  but  now  either 
go  by  fea,  or  by  the  fide  of  thefe  mountains,  to 
avoid  the  danger,  fo  many  having  periflred  in  going 
over  them  ;  and  others,  that  have  efcaped  with 
their  lives,  have  lod  their  fingers  and  toes,  and 
been  lamed.  Acosta  fays,  he  was  informed  by 
General  Costilla,  who  lod  three  or  four  toes  in  paf- 
fing  this  defart  to  Chili,  that  they  fell  off  without  any 
pain ;  and  that  the  fame  General  marching  over  it 
once  before  with  an  army,  great  part  of  his  men  fud- 
denly  fell  down  dead,  and  their  bodies  remained 
there  without  dench  or  corruption :  That  he  had  re¬ 
lations  of  the  fame  kind  from  others ;  and  conjec¬ 
tured  that  thefe  people  were  killed  by  the  exceflive 
coldnefs  of  the  air,  which  preferved  their  bodies  ah 
fo  from  putrefadlion  after  they  were  dead.  But  as 
he  fays  in  other  places,  that  they  met  with  thefe  pe^ 
dilential  blads  in  the  valleys  between  the  hills,  I  am 
apt  to  think  they  were  rather  hot  than  cold  winds, 
and  that  it  was  the  hot  fands  that  preferved  their 
bodies  from  corruption  for  near  the  fame  latitude, 
viz.  between  20  and  30  degrees  north,  in  the  defarts 
of  Ead-India,  Perfia  and  Africa,  we  frequently 
meet  with  theSamiel,  or  hot  winds,  which  have  the 
like  effe6ls ;  And  fome  Englilh  feamen,  who  have 
been  afhore  in  thb  very  country  of  Peru,  affure  us, 
that  diey  have  feen  great  numbers  of  bodies  lying 
dead  upon  the  fands  there ;  particularly,  our  coun^ 
tryman  Wafer  relates,  that  landing  with  thirty 
more  at  Verneio,  in  10  degrees  fouth  latitude,  in 
fearch  of  water,  and  marching  four  miles  up  a  fandy 
bay,  they  found  the  ground  covered  with  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  which  lay  fo  thick,  that  a  man 
might  have  walked  on  them  half  a  mile.  That  thefe 
bodies  to  appearance  feem’d  as  if  they  had  not  been 
dead  a  weak  ;  but  when  he  handled  them,  they  pro¬ 
ved  as  dry  and  light  as  a  fpunge  or  a  piece  of  cork  : 
That  he  carried  on  board  the  body  of  a  boy  of  about 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  defigning  to  have  brought 
it  to  England ;  but  the  feamen  had  a  foolifli  conceit 
that  the  compafs  would  not  traverfe  aright  fo  long 
as  a  dead  body  was  on  board,  and  compelled  him  to 
throw  it  into  the  fea.  Thefe  people  were  very  pro¬ 
bably  deftroyed  by  fuch  hot  winds  as  we  meet  with 
in  Perfia,  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  there  appearing  no 
figns  of  wounds  or  violence  upon  them ;  tho’  Wa- 
FE  R  faid  he  was  informed  by  an  old  man,  that  they 
buried  themfelves  in  the  fands,  to  avoid  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  preceeding  age  (which  is 
fcarce  credible.)  However,  thus  much  will  be  agreed 
on  all  bands,  that  the  heat  of  the  fands  and  the  dry- 
VQL.  III. 


nefs  bf  the  Peruvian  air  preferved  thefe  bodies  from  CHAP, 
putrefadlion,  whatever  was  the  caule  of  their  dearhs. 

If  it  be  objefbed,  that  the  defart,  Acost  a  mentions, 
was  in  a  much  cooler  climate,  viz.  between  2.5  and 
30  degrees  of  latitude,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
be  fuppofed  the  foldiers  he  Ipeaks  of  were  killed  by 
the  liot  winds  ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  defarts 
of  Perfia,  Africa,  and  Arabia,  where  tlie  like  hot 
winds  are  met  with,  lie  bctweerl  the  Tropic  and  30 
degrees  of  latitude  and  that  the  heat  is  frequently 
as  great  in  this  climate  as  witliiii  i  o  degrees  of  the 
Line  ;  for  the  fituation  of  the  country,  the  length  of 
the  days,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil,  contribute  al- 
moft  as  much  to  extreme  heat  as  the  fun  itfelf :  San¬ 
dy  valleys  between  hills  are  ufually  excelfive  hoti 
and  the  hot  winds  are  occalioned  by  their  blowing 
over  a  long  tra<5f  of  burning  faiid  for  fome  hundreds 
of  miles;  the  fun  alfo  continuing  longer  about  either 
Tropic,  and  the  days  being  longer  there  than  under 
the  Equinoftial,  that  luminary  gives  more  intenfb 
heat  ufually  in  countries  feated  near  either  Tropic^ 
than  it  does  in  thofe  about  the  Equator. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  feas,  rivers^  lakes,  fprings,  winds^  tides^ 
air,  and  feafons  of  Peru. 

TH  E  only  fea  that  borders  upO'rt  Peru  is  the  The  fea  ct 
Pacific-Ocean,  which  obtained  its  name  from 
the  conftant  ferene  weather  that  reigns  here  from  4 
degrees  to  30  or  35  degrees  fouth  latitude,  in  which 
is  comprehended  part  of  Chili.  If  we  go  farther 
fouthward,  this  fea,  tiro’  it  ftill  retains  the  name  of 
the  Pacific-Ocean,  is  as  tempeftuous  as  any  other-, 
and  within  3  or  4  degrees  of  the  Line  they  have  the 
like  variable  winds  and  heavy  rains,  moft  part  bf  the 
year,  as  we  meet  with  in  other  feas  in  the  fame  cIh 
mate  :  And  to  the  northward  of  the  Tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer  (and  fometimes  within  it)  DamFier  and  other 
feamen  relate,  they  frequently  meet  with  ftorms  and 
hurricanes,  tho’  this  part  of  that  fea  alfo  bears  the 
name  of  the  Pacific-Ocean.  When  I  fpeak  there¬ 
fore  of  that  which  is  properly  the  Pacific-fea;  irt 
this  defeription  of  Peru  and  Chili,  I  would  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  only  that  part  of  it  between  the 
4th  and  the  35th  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  5  and 
from  the  American  ftiore  weft  ward,  indefinitely: 

Here  we  have  no  rain  or  dark  clouds,  fays  Dam- 
pier,  tho’  ’tis  often  fo  thick  and  hazy  as  to  hinder 
an  obfervation  of  the  fun  with  a  quadrant ;  and  in 
the  morning  there  is  hazy  weather  frequently,  and 
thick  mifts  that  wet  a  little ;  but  there  are  not  in 
this  fea,  fays  the  fame  writer,  any  tempefts#  torna¬ 
does,  or  hurricanes :  Tho’,  north  of  the  Equator^ 
they  are  met  with  in  this  fea  as  well  as  in  the  Atlan- 
tic-Ocean:  This  Pacific-fea,  however,  at  the  new 
and  full  moon  fwells  and  runs  with  high  long  furgesy 
or  waves  ;  but  fuch  as  never  break  at  fea,.  and  fo 
are  fafe  enough.  On  the  contrary,  where  they  fall 
in  and  break  upon  the  ftiore,  they  make  it  very  dan¬ 
gerous  landing.  At  Guiaquil,  on  the  Peruvian 
coaft,  fituated  in  3  degrees  fouth  latitude,  the  tide: 
runs  very  ftrong,  and  rifes  1 6  or  18  feet  perpendi-' 
cular  ;  but  it  does  not  rife  fo  high  on  any  part  of 
the  coaft  to  the  fouthward,  where  there  are  not  fuch 
bays,  or  fo  many  rivers,  as  there  are  here  for,  ac¬ 
cording  toDAMPiER’s  obfervation,  the  tides  al¬ 
ways  run  ftrongeft  and  rife  higheft  in  gulphs  or  b^ys 
of  the  fea,  and  up  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Funnel 
obferves,  that  die  winds  in  the  Peruvian-feas,  and  Windf  irt 
on  all  the  weftern  fide  of  America,  from  38  degrees  thisocc...rt. 
fouthy  to  7  degrees  nertby  arc  always  foutherly  two 
2 1  y  points 
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CHAP,  points  upon  the  fliorc  ;  fo  that  where  the  coaft  runs 
due  north  and  fouth,  the  wind  is  at  fouth-ibuch-weft ; 
and  where  the  coaft  runs  fouth-fouth-eaft,  the  wind 
is  due  fouth  (except  it  be  in  the  night,  when  the  fea- 
wind  generally  ceafes,  and  there  comes  a  fine  mo¬ 
derate  gale  from  the  land,  which  they  call  the  land- 
breeze;)  but  Dampier  obferves,  that  on  promon¬ 
tories  and  head-lands,  and  fuch  places  as  lie  open  to 
the  fea,  they  have  fcarce  any  of  thefe  land-breezes, 
it  being  in  creeks  and  bays  chiefly  that  they  have 
the  advantage  of  land-breezes. 

Dampie  R  alfo  obferves,  that  the  foutherly  winds 
on  the  coaft  of  Peru  continue  to  blow  140  or  150 
leagues  from  the  ftiore  before  they  alter;  but  then 
they  may  be  perceived  to  come  about  more  eafter- 
ly;  and  about  200  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  that 
fhore  the  true  trade-wind  fets  in  at  eaft-fouth-eaft, 
which  never  alters  ’till  they  have  paflTed  the  Pacific- 
ocean,  and  arrive  at  the  Eaft- Indies. 

But  both  Dampier  and  Funnel  relate,  that  at 
Arica,  which  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  1 8  de¬ 
grees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  for  near  100 
leagues  to  the  fouthward,  this  fea  is  very  fubjedl  to 
calms,  witliin  35  or  40  leagues  of  the  ftiore;  but 
that  thefe  calms  are  not  ufual  on  any  other  part  of 
this  coaft:  It  is  obfervcd  alfo,  that  when  the  fun  is 
Weather  in  the  northern  figns,  viz.  from  March  to  Septem- 
ac  fea.  jg  generally  bright  and  clear;  But  when 

the  fun  retorts  back  to  the  fouthern  figns,  then  the 
weather  is  frequently  fo  thick  and  hazy,  that  they 
cannot  take  an  obfervation,  tho’  they  have  no  rain 
even  then,  either  at  fea  or  on  the  coaft. 

Weather  As  to  the  weather  on  ftiore  it  is  various,  accord- 
at  land,  fttuation  of  the  land ;  the  Lanos,  or 

fandy  plains  by.  the  fea-fide,  never  have  a  drop  of 
rain  upon  them  ;  but  frequently  thick  mifts  rife 
here.  On  the  Sierras,  or  hills  beyond,  the  rains 
fall  when  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  figns,  as  they 
do  in  other  countries  that  lie  between  the  Equator 
and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  And  on  the  Corde- 
lero’s,  or  Andes,  the  high  mountains  that  are  fi- 
tuated  fartheft  from  the  fea,  it  rains  or  fnows  two 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  is  excefiTive  cold  ;  and  as  the 
valleys  between  the  hills,  called  Sierras,  are  the  moft 
fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  their  feafon  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  fowing  there  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains, 
and  their  harveft  at  the  return  of  the  dry  weather : 
Their  vintage  alfo  is  in  the  fair  feafon,  and  their  vines 
thrives  beft  in  thofe  valleys  near  the  fea,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  rain,  and  which  are  watered  by  rivulets 
that  fall  from  the  hills  in  the  rainy  feafon;  but  moft 
part  of  the  Lanos,  or  fandy  plains  by  the  fea-fide, 
are  barren  defarts,  bearing  neither  trees  nor  herbs ; 
and  are  very  little  inhabited,  except  fome  few  port- 
towns  fituated  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

Therea-  Acosta,  and  Other  writers,  have  endeavoured 
th^ge-*^  to  account  for  this  everlafting  draught  on  the  fea- 
neral  coaft  of  Peru  and  Chili :  They  fuppofe,  in  the  firft 
draught  place,  that  the  country  being  a  dry  fandy  foil  af- 
on  the  Pe-  no  vapours,  or  not  enough  to  furnifh  them 
coaft  en-  with  rain,  tho’  mifts  arife  here.  And,  fecondly.  That 
quired  in-  the  mountains  called  the  Andes  or  Cordelero’s  are  fo 
exceeding  high,  that  the  clouds  are  ftopped  there, 
and  can  come  no  farther  weftward ;  But  to  this  it 
may  be  anfwered,  if  the  land  affords  but  few  vapours, 
one  would  think  that  the  South-fea  that  adjoins  to 
it  might  afford  as  many  vapours  as  any  other  fea  ; 
and  the  wind  conftandy  blows  obliquely  from  that 
fea  upon  the  coaft.  And  as  to  the  mountains  of 
Andes  intercepting  the  clouds  that  come  from  the 
eaftward,  this  is  not  true  in  fa6t ;  for  the  Sierras  or 
hills  which  lie  between  the  Andes,  and  the  Lanos  or 
plains  on  the  fea-coaft,  have  their  periodical  rains, 


as  all  other  countries  have  that  lie  between  the  Tro-  C  H  A  P. 
pics;  tho’  the  plains  on  the  fea-lhore  have  no  rain  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  ftrange,  inafmuch  as  the  fea- 
coafts  in  other  countries  are  ufually  more  fubjedt  to 
rain  and  cloudy  weather,  than  either  the  ocean  at 
a  great  diftance  from  land,  or  the  middle  of  any 
continent ;  as  the  low  countries  in  Holland  and 
Flanders,  that  lie  on  the  fea,  have  more  wet  and 
cloudy  weather  than  either  the  middle  of  Germany 
or  France  ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  we  are  at  fea 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  land,  efpecially  be¬ 
tween  the  Tropics,  we  have  ufually  ferene  fettled 
weather,  and  judge  ourfelves  near  land  when  we  fee 
thick  clouds,  which  ufually  hang  over  .it ;  Sea-men 
alfo  obferve,  that  tornadoes  and  hurricanes  are  more 
frequent  and  violent  near  land,  than  they  are  an  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  out  at  fea,  tho’  in  this  peaceful  ocean, 
and  on  the  coaft,  they  know  not  what  ftorms  or  hur¬ 
ricanes  mean ;  infomuch  that  this  fea  is  navigated  by 
barklogs ;  and  in  thefe  aukward  floats  they  carry  on  Barklogs.- 
great  part  of  their  coafting-trade  from  port  to  port, 
as  they  did  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  there ;  Thefe 
barklogs  are  only  rough  timber  logs  laid  in  fquares 
a-crofs  each  other,  and  built  up  two  or  three  ftories 
high ;  of  which  I  lhall  give  a  more  particular  de- 
feription,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  their  navigation. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  give  fome  deferip-  The  capes, 
tion  of  the  moft  confiderable  capes,  iflands,  and  iflands, 
ports  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  and  Chili,  from  the  Equa- 
tor  to  30  degrees  of  fouth  latitude ;  and,  i.  Of  the  coaft 
Cape  Paffao,  which  lies  in  8  minutes  fouth  lati-  of  Peru, 
tude,  and  82  degrees  of  weftern  longitude.  It  is  an 
high  round  cape,  with  fome  few  trees  upon  it ;  and 
further  up  in  the  country  the  land  is  mountainous 
and  very  woody.  2.  Cape  Lorenzo,  in  one  degree  Cape  Lo- 
fouth  latitude ;  near  which,  fhipping  may  furnifh  renzo. 
themfelves  with  frefti  water.  This  cape  alfo  is  high 
land,  and  has  fome  trees  and  bufhes  upon  it  :  Five 
leagues  weft-fouth-weft  of  Cape  Lorenzo,  is  a  fmall 
barren  ifland,  called  La  Plata,  from  its  being  the  La  Plata 
place  where  Sir  Francis  Drake  iharedthe  plate  ifland. 
with  his  company  which  he  took  out  of  the  Spanilh 
galeon,  called  the  Calefogo.  3.  Cape  St.  Helena,  Cape  St.  ’ 
in  2  degrees,  20  minutes  fouth  latitude;  near  which  Helena, 
is  a  fmall  town  of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  that  keep 
ftore-houfes  of  flour,  falted  flefli,  fifli,  bifeuit, 
and  other  provifions,  with  which  they  fupply  the 
fhipping  that  touches  there  in  their  palfage  to  and 
from  Panama.  The  point  itfelf  is  high  land,  and 
level  on  the  top  ;  but  the  land  about  it  is  low. 

4.  The  ifland  of  St.  Clara,  in  3  degrees  fouth  lati-  St.  Clara 
tude ;  it  is  pretty  high  land,  covered  with  fmall  'fland. 
trees.  5.  Cape  Blanco,  in  3  degrees,  45  minutes  Cape 
fouth  latitude  (pointing  St.  Helena)  makes  the  north  Blanco, 
point  of  the  bay  of  Guiaquil,  as  Cape  Blanco  does  Guiaquil 
the  fouth  point.  The  town  of  Guiaquil,  which  ifland. 
will  be  deferibed  hereafter,  and  gives  name  to  the 
bay,  is  fituated  about  6  leagues  up  a  navigable  river, 
and  is  the  port  to  Quitto.  6.  The  port  of  Payta,  Payta 
in  5  degrees,  1 5  minutes  fouth  latitude,  a  fine  port, 
large  bay,  capable  of  containing  an  hundred  fail  of 
fhips  ;  the  town  confifts  of  about  fourfeore  houfes, 
moft  of  them  Spaniards ;  and,  the  bay  is  feldom  with-: 
out  fhips,  it  lying  very  convenimt  for  the  fhips  of 
Peru,  in  going  to  and  from  Panama,  who  put  in 
here  for  refrefhments  that  are  brought  down  hither 
from  Colon  ;  for  the  town  of  Payta  itfelf  does  not 
fo  much  as  afford  frefh  water.  In  this  bay,  the  fea 
and  land-winds  fucceed  each  other  very  regularly  ;  The  fea 
the  fea-winds  blowing  in  the  day-time  fouth-and-by  and  land 
weft,  and  the  land  winds  in  the  night-time,  from 
the  eaft.  7.  The  ifland  of  Lobos,  in  6  degrees, 

20  minutes  fouth  latitude,,  in  ^Yhlch  is  an  har-  ifland. 
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hour  on  the  north- eaft,  but  no»frefh  water:  The 
ifland  is  about  two  leagues  in  compafs,  but  produces 
neither  trees,  bulhes,  or  herbage.  8.  The  port  of 
Malabrigo,  in  8  degrees  fouth  latitude,  which  is 
known  by  a  mountain  near  it  of  the  fame  name. 
The  beft  place  to  anchor  in  is,  to  leeward  of  the 
mountain,  bringing  it  to  bear  due  fouth  :  Here  is 
live  fathom  water  good  fall  anchor-ground.  9* 
Guanchaco,  in  8  degrees,  15  minutes  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  being  but  an  indifferent  harbour,  as  it  lies  al- 
moft  expofed  to  all  winds ;  and  there  ufually  runs 
fo  great  a  fea  upon  the  fhore,  that  boats  cannot  go 
or  come  on  board  fometimes  for  three  or  four  days ; 
notwithftanding  which,  Guanchaco  is  a  place  of 
pretty  brisk  trade,  being  the  port-town  to  the  city 
of  Truxillo,  which  lies  fix  miles  up  the  river  ;  from 
whence,  flour,  wine,  brandy,  fugar,  and  marma- 
let  arc  exported  to  Panama  every  year,  in  great 
quantities.  10.  Cofma,  a  very  good  port,  in  9 
degrees,  50  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  78  degrees 
of  weftern  longitude  5  the  common  anchorings 
place  being  at  the  mouth  of  a  freffi  water  river.  1 1 . 
Vermeio  is  a  very  good  port,  a  little  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Cofma;  but  here  is  no  town  or  inhabitants, 
or  any  frefh  water  within  a  mile  of  the  fea.  The 
mountain  Mongou,  which  lies  about  7  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  this  port,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
higheft  mountains  on  the  coaft.  12.  The  port  of 
Guara  lies  in  ii  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  77  de¬ 
grees  of  weftern  longitude,  near  which  is  a  mountain, 
with  feveral  pyramids  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  a  little 
to  the  northward  is  the  fmall  port  of  Salinas,  from 
whence  they  export  great  quantities  of  fait  beef,  both 
to  Lima  and  Panama.  13.  The  ifland  of  Callao, 
a  high  barren  ifland,  2  leagues  in  length,  that  has 
neither  frefti  water,  wood,  or  any  green  thing  upon 
it ;  and  yet,  on  this  barren  fpot,  ftands  the  town 
of  Callao,  the  port-town  to  Lima,  the  capital  of 
Peru. 

The  port  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle,  that  has 
feventy  brafs  guns  mounted  on  the  walls,  clofe  under 
which  is  the  ufual  place  of  anchoring  ;  and  here  the 
fliips  ride  in  fix  fathom  water,  good  faft  ground  ; 
tho’  in  all  the  bay  and  port  of  Callao,  it  is  very  fe- 
cure  riding  *,  it  growing  fhallow  gradually  from 
twelve  to  four  fathom  water  ;  and  the  Ihips  are  de¬ 
fended  from  the  foutherly  winds,  which  reign  on  this 
coaft,  by  a  fmall  ifland. 

This  port  of  Callao  lies  in  12  degrees,  20  mi¬ 
nutes  fouth  latitude,  and  is  about  2  leagues  diftant 
from  Lima.  The  Armadilla,  or  little  Armada, 
fails  annually  from  hence  to  Arica,  where  moft  of 
the  filver  and  gold  of  Peru  is  imbarked  on  board 
this  fleet  ;  and  returning  to  Callao  the  latter  end  of 
March,  the  fame  treafure  is  tranfported  in  the 
month  of  May  to  Panama,  and  from  thence  by 
land-carriage  conveyed  to  Porto-Bello,  as  has  been 
intimated  already.  14.  The  Port  Ylo  lies  in  18 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  is  a  good  harbour  ;  and 
near  it  is  a  ftream  of  frefii  water  called  the  river 
Ylo,  which  is  very  rapid  from  the  beginning  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  till  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  it  begins  to 
decreafe,  and  in  September  it  is  quite  dried  up  ; 
which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the  rivers  on  the  coaft 
of  Peru.  15.  The  port  of  Arica,  fituate  in  i8 
degrees,  20  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  in  72  de¬ 
grees  weftern  longitude  :  Here  the  treafure  brought 
from  the  mines  of  Potofi  is  conftantly  embarked 
every  year  for  Lima.  It  is  a  good  harbour,  the  beft 
anchoring-place  clofe  under  mount  Arica,  in  eight 
fathom  water,  where  (hips  ride  fecure  from  the  fouth 
winds.  It  IS  a  large  town,  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 
Indians,  and  Muiattoes.  16.  The  port  of  Co¬ 


piapo,  a  good. harbour,  defended  from  all  wind.s,  C  H  A  P. 
lies  in  21  degrees  fouth  latitude  ;  the  inhabitants 
moft  of  them  Indians,  who  make  good  wine  here, 
and  have  plenty  ol  corn,  flefli,  fruits,  and  other  pro- 
vifions.  17.  Coquimbo,  fituated  in  30  degrees  C6quini- 
fouth  latitude,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  the 
form  of  a  fugar-loaf ;  a  rich  city,  driving  a  great 
trade  with  Lima  and  Panama,  and  is  a  very  good 
harbour. 

Akho’  there  is  no  other  fee  borders  upon  Peru  Lakes  of 
but  the  Pacific-ocean,  yet  have  they  fome  lakes  that 
may  be  called  Teas,  if  we  regard  the  greatnefs  of 
their  extent. 

The  lake  Titicaca  (already  mentioned  to  be  80  The  lake 
leagues  in  circumference)  is  fituated  in  the  province  Titicaca* 
and  valley  of  Callao,  the  middle  of  it  being  in  1 5 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  67  degrees  of  weftern 
longitude,  reckoning  from  the  meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don  :  Upon  this  lake  they  fail  in  ftiips,  and  other 
veflels,  as  upon  the  ocean;  but  ’tis  fubje£l  to  ftorms 
fometimes ;  for  the  firft  fliip  the  Spaniards  built  up¬ 
on  it  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a  tempeft  that  drove  it 
on  fhore.  The  water  of  it  is  not  fo  fait  as  the  fea, 
but  too  thick  and  foul  to  be  drank.  There  are  a- 
bundance  of  large  filh  in  the  lake  not  efteemed 
wholefome  food  :  There  are  alfo  great  fhoals  of 
fmall  fifh,  very  bony,’  but  better  eating  than  the 
former ;  and  there  are  prodigious  flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  and  other  water-fowls,  in  it.  The  towns 
and  villages  bordering  upon  the  lake  are  efteemed  beft  part 
the  moft  agreeable  dwellings  in  Peru  :  From  this 
lake  iflues  a  large  ftream  to  the  fouthward,  which 
forms  another  lake  called  Paria,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  former  in  its  dimenfions,  and  has  feveral  Paria* 
iflands  in  it.  On  the  banks  of  thefe  lakes  are  rich 
favannahs,  or  meadows,  that  feed  great  herds  of 
cattle.  There  are  alfo  many  lakes  upon  themoun-  Lakes  on 
tains,  which  are  the  fources  of  feveral  large  rivers,  tbe  cops  of 
Acosta  mentions  two  lakes,  particularly  on  the 
high  mountains,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  great  road 
leading  from  Arequippa  to  Callao ;  from  one  of  One  of 
which  iflfues  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Pacific-ocean,  tbem  the 
and  from  the  other  the  river  Aporima,  faid  to  be 
the  principal  ftream  that  forms  the  celebrated  river  Amazon* 
Amazon,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic-ocean,  ef¬ 
teemed  the  largeft  river  in  the  world. 

The  fame  writer  obferves,  that  it  is  very  ftrange 
there  Ihould  be  fo  many  lakes  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  into  which  no  rivers  enter,  and  from 
whence  many  ftreams  iflue,  and  yet  thefe  lakes  do 
not  appear  to  be  much  diminilhed  at  any  feafon  of 
the  year.  Some  conje6bure,  that  thefe  lakes  pro¬ 
ceed  from  melted  fnow,  or  rain  ;  but  this  does  not 
entirely  fatisfy  him,  he  fays,  becaufe  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  of  thefe  mountains  on  which  there  does  not  fall 
much  fnow  or  rain.  He  is  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  they  are  fprings  which  rife  naturally  ;  tho’  he 
admits  it  probable,  that  they  may  fomedmes  be  in^ 
creafed  by  fnow  and  rain.  He  adds,  that  thefe 
lakes  are  fo  common  in  the  higheft  tops  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  mountains,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  confiderable 
river  but  has  its  fource  in  one  of  them  :  Their  wa^ 
ters  are  ufually  very  clear,  but  breed  few  fiflbi,  and 
thofe  very  fmall,  the  water  being  generally  extreme 
cold. 

However,  the  waters  of  fome  lakes  in  the  valleys  ^ 
are  extremely  hot,  particularly  one  in  the  valley  of  hot  water* 
Tarpaya  near  Potofi,  the  waters  whereof  in  the 
middle  are  fo  hot,  that  they  perfeflly  boil  up  for 
more  than  twxnty  foot  fquare,  which  is  the  fpring  ; 
but  the  heat  is  fo  moderate  near  the  fhore,  that  the 
'  inhabitants  frequently  bathe  in  it,  The  waters  of 
■  this  lake,  Acosta  obferves,  are  never  known  to 
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C  H?A  P.  increafe  or  decreafe,  tho’  they  have  drawn  a  ftream 
from  it  that  turns  feveral  mills  for  grinding  their 
^  metals. 

’^*’5  As  to  the  Peruvian  fprings,  they  have  great  va- 

^rmgs  Qf  country  which  is 

remote  from  the  fea,  but  very  few  on  the  fandy 
plains  near  the  fhore :  Acosta  mentions  one  of 
a  very  extraordinary  nature  near  the  quickfilver 
mines  in  Guancavilica.  This  fountain,  he  fays, 
throws  out  hot  water,  which,  in  running  a  little  way, 
turns  into  ftone,  and  forms  a  rock  ;  of  which  ftone 
the  inhabitants  build  their  houfes,  it  being  foft,  light, 
and  eafily  wrought,  and  yet  very  durable  ;  As  this 
water  turns  into  ftone  after  running  a  little  way, 
the  paftages  are  frequently  flopped  up,  and  the 
ftream  alters  its  courfe  as  the  rock  increafes,  and 
is  branched  out  into  many  fmall  channels:  There 
are  alfo  at  Cape  St.  Helena,  and  many  other  parts 
of  Peru,  fountains  of  liquid  matter  called  Coppey, 
fountains,  ygj-y  much  refembling  tar,  or  pitch,  and  put  to 
to  the  fame  ufes  by  fea-faring  men,  to  preferve 
their  ropes,  planks  and  tackle  •,  as  we  learn  not  only 
from  Acosta,  but  from  Da  mpier.  Funnel,  and 
feveral  other  Englifh  Buccaneers. 

As  the  Inca’s-baths,  as  they  are  called,  is  a  fpring 
of  water  that  ifllies  out  hot  and  boiling,  and  near  it 
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another  as  cold  as  ice,  which  thofe  Princes  ufed  to 
temper  and  mingle  together  in  their  courfe  to  bathe 
in  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  the  moft  fouth- 
ern  province  of  Peru,  are  abundance  of  fprings  fo 
hot,  that  a  man  cannot  bear  his  hand  in  their  wa¬ 
ters. 

At  a  farm  near  the  city  of  Cufeo  is  a  fountain, 
the  waters  whereof  in  a  fhort  courfe  turn  into  fait ; 
which  Acosta  obferves,  would  be  an  eftate  to  a 
man  in  any  other  country,  but  is  not  valued  in  this, 
where  fait  is  plentiful. 

The  waters  near  Guiaquil  are  famous  for  curing 
the  French-difeafe;  which  is  the  reafon  why  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people  refort  thither  continually ;  for  no  dif- 
eafe  prevails  more  in  Peru  than  this.  Thefe  waters 
are  fuppofed  to  receive  their  virtue  from  the  roots  of 
Saftiparella,  which  abound  in  this  country,  and  com¬ 
municate  this  healing  quality  to  the  waters  that  run 
by  them. 

From  the  top  of  the  mountain  Balconotta,  efteem- 
mters'"^  ed  the  higheft  in  Peru,  which  in  fome  places  looks 
black,  as  if  it  was  burnt,  Acosta  relates,  there 
rile  two  fountains,  which  run  different  ways,  and 
foon  form  two  large  ftreams :  Thefe  fprings,  when 
they  firft  ilTue  from  their  refpeflive  rocks,  are  of  an 
afh-colour,  hot  and  fmoaking,  and  fmell  of  burning 
coals  ;  and  thus  they  run  a  great  way,  ’till,  mixing 
with  other  ftreams,  they  become  cool,  and  lofe 
that  burning  fmell.  The  fame  writer  fays,  he  has 
feen  another  fountain  in  Peru,  from  whence  there 
Waters  as  ^  ftream  as  red  as  blood,  and  has  from  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Red  River. 

Moft  of  the  rivers  of  South-America  rife  in  the 
Peruvian  mountains,  that  go  under  the  name  of  the 
Cordclero’s,  or  Andes,  which  run  from  north  to 
fouth,  from  lo  degrees  north  latitude,  to  50  fouth, 
almoft  parallel  to  the  coaft  of  the  South-fea,  and 
for  the  moft  part  40  or  50  leagues  to  the  eaftward 
of  it. 

Thofe  rivers  which  rife  on  the  eaftward  of  the 
Andes,  and  fall  into  the  North  or  Atlantic-ocean, 
have  a  very  long  courfe,  and  are  fome  of  them  the 
largeft  rivers  in  the  known  world.  Thofe  that  rife 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Andes,  are  rather  torrents 
than  rivers,  made  by  the  annual  rains,  which  fall  cn 
^e  mountains,  for  the  moft  part,  between  May  and 
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September,  and  before  January  are  perfedlly  dry’d  C H  Ap. 
up  but  as  the  mountains  they  fall  from  are  exceed- 
ing  high,  and  their  courfe  fcarce  ever  more  than  50 
leagues,  before  they  fall  into  the  South-fea,  their 
ftreams  are  fo  ftiallow  and  rapid,  that  fcarce  any  of 
them  are  navigable. 

The  four  principal  rivers,  that  rife  on  tlie  eaft  fide  Magdale- 
of  the  Andes,  are,  i.  The  river  Magdalena, 

Grande  *,  which  rifing  in  the  province  of  Quitto, 
near  the  Equator,  runs  above  a  thonfand  miles  di- 
redtly  northward,  falling  into  the  North-fea  between 
Carthagena  and  St.  Martha. 

2.  The  river  of  Oronoque  ;  whofe  fource  is  near  Oronoque 
that  of  Magdalena,  almoft  under  the  Line,  and  takes 

its  courfe  firft  to  the  eaftward  for  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  and  upwards ;  and  then  turning  direftly 
north,  runs  almoft  as  far  to  the  northward,  falling 
into  the  North-fea,  againft  the  iff  and  of  Trinity,  in 
8  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

3.  The  river  of  Amazons,  generally  held  to  be  Amazoa 
the  largeft  river  in  the  world,  is  formed  at  firft  by  • 
two  ftreams,  that  rife  near  1 1  degrees  afunder-,  each 

of  which,  by  different  travellers,  is  faid  to  be  the 
true  river  Amazon.  The  firft  of  thefe  rifes  near 
Quitto,  a  little  fouth  of  the  Equator,  and  runs  fouth- 
eaft  j  the  other  rifes  from  the  lake  of  Lauricoeha, 
in  1 1  degrees  fouth  latitude ;  and  running  firft  north¬ 
ward  5  degrees,  then  turns  about  to  the  eaftward, 
and  unites  its  waters  with  the  former:  From  thence 
the  united  ftreams  run  between  three  and  four  thou- 
fand  miles  farther  eaftward,  being  enlarged  by  a 
multitude  of  other  confiderable  rivers,  that  fall  into 
this  ftream,  both  on  the  north  and  fouth  fide,  and 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic-ocean  under  the  E- 
quator,  being  50  leagues  wide,  at  leaft,  at  the  mouth  ; 
of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  more  particularly,  when  I 
come  to  deferibe  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

4.  The  fourth  river,'  which  rifes  on  the  eaft  fide  Plata 
of  the  Andes,  and  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  laft,  river/ 
is  the  river  of  Plata  *,  which  rifes  near  the  town  of 
Plata  in  Peru,  in  20  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  and 
running  firft  to  the  eaftward,  ’till  join’d  and  enlarg’d 

by  many  other  ftreams,  then  bends  its  courfe  direft- 
ly  fouth,  ’till  it  comes  into  34  degrees  fouth  ;  then 
ftretches  away  to  the  eaftward,  falling  into  the  At^ 
lantic-ocean,  in  35  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  near 
the  town  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  province  of  La 
Plata,  being  30  leagues  broad  at  the  mouth  of  it  5 
but  this  river  will  be  further  deferibed  alfo,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  tlie  province  of  La  Plata. 

As  to  the  rivers  that  rife  on  the  weft-fide  of  the  Rivers 
mountains  of  Andes,  and  fall  into  the  Pacific-ocean  j  that  fall 
the  chief  of  them  mentioned  by  the  Buccaneers,  who 
have  vifited  that  coaft,  are,  1 .  The  river  Colanche, 
in  2  degrees  fouth  latitude  ;  2.  The  river  of  Guia-  CuiaquiL* 
quil,  in  3  degrees;  3.  The  river  Payta,  in  5  de-p^yj^^ 
grees,  15  minutes;  4.  The  river  Ylo,  which  dif- yio,  and 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  in  18  degrees  ;  5.  The  Arlca,  ' 
river  of  Arica,  which  falls  into  the  fame  fea,  near 
the  town  of  Arica,  in  1 8  degrees,  20  minutes  ;  be- 
fides  which,  there  are  a  great  many  other  fmall  ri¬ 
vers,  that  fall  into  the  fea,  within  18  or  20  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude;  but  farther  fouthward,  Dam- 
pier  informs  us,  they  did  not  meet,  with  a  river 
on  the  coaft  of  Peru  or  Chili,  once  in  roo,  or  150 
leagues.  Acosta  indeed  mentions  abundance  of  Rivers 
rivers  he  had  croffed  ;  but  this  muft  be  either  near 
the  Equator,  or  in  the  province  of  Callao  ;  where  a 
great  many  rivers  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  into  the 

lakes  of  Titicaca,  Paria,  &c.  and  never  reach  the  great 
Cm  lakes. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

^he  provinces  the  kingdom  of  Peru  is  divided  into  ; 
its  fuh-divifions^  and  chief  towns  •,  and  their  pub- 
lick  and  private  buildings. 

CHAP.  H  E  kingdom  of  Peru,  like  that  of  Mexico, 
IV.  J[  is  divided  into  three  audiences,  viz.  i.  The 
audience  of  Quitto  ;  2.  The  audience  of  Lima  ; 
ded  into  3-  The  audience  of  Los  Charcas. 

three  audi-  The  audience  of  Quitto,  the  moft  northerly  of 
encK.  the  three,  is  bounded  by  Popayan  on  the  north  ; 
toce  country  of  the  Amazons  on  the  eaft  ;  by 

the  audience  of  Lima  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Pacific-ocean  on  the  weft  ;  being  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth ;  and 
two  hundred  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft  j  and  is 
Sub-divi-  fub-divided  into  three  provinces,  viz.  i.  Quitto 
fions  of  it.  pj-Qpgj. .  2.  Quixos  ;  and  3.  Pacamores. 

Quitto  The  province  of  Quitto  Proper  lies  upon  the  fea- 
Proper.  coaft,  being  bounded  by  Popayan  on  the  north  ; 
by  the  provinces  of  Quixos  and  Pacamores  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  the  audience  of  Lima  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  Pacific-ocean  on  the  weft  -,  and  is  about  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth  •,  and 
upwards  of  an  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from  eaft 
to  weft. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  of  Quitto  Proper  are,  i .  Quitto  ; 

towns.  2.  St.  Jago  de  Puerto  Veijo;  3.  Guiaquil ;  4.  Tom- 
bes  ;  5.  Thomebamba  ;  6.  Loxa  ;  7.  Zamora  ; 
8.  St.  Michael’s  ;  and  9.  Payta. 

<^itto  The  city  of  Quitto,  the  capital  of  this  province, 
and  of  the  whole  audience,  is  fituated  in  30  minutes 
fouth  latitude,  and  in  78  degrees  of  weftern  longi¬ 
tude,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  almoft 
furround  it.  It  is  a  rich  populous  city,  built  after 
the  Spanilh  model,  with  a  great  fquare  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  fpacious  ftreets  running  from  it  on  every 
fide ;  and  a  canal  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  over 
which  are  feveral  bridges.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  and  of  the  Courts  of  juftice  -,  a  Univerfity, 
and  a  Biftiop’s  fee.  Suffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Lima.  They  have  a  good  trade  in  woollen-cloths, 
fugar,  fait,  and  cattle  •,  but  their  greateft  riches 
proceed  from  the  gold  that  is  found  in  the  adjacent 
mines  and  rivers  :  This,  as  all  other  countries  near 
the  Equator,  is  fubjedt  to  annual  periodical  rains  and 
floods,  which  make  the  town  unhealthful.  The 
Peruvian  Emperor  had  made  a  conqueft  of  Quitto, 
which  was  the  refidence  of  the  former  Kings  of  this 
country,  but  a  very  few  years  before  the  Spaniards 
arrived  there  ;  and  there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins 
of  fome  of  their  palaces,  and  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  the  chief  objedt  of  their  adoration, 

There  is  a  vulcano  in  one  of  the  mountains  near 
this  town,  whofe  eruptions  have,  more  than  once, 

I  endangered  to  the  ruin  of  it. 

Puerto  St.  Jago  de  Puerto  Veijo  is  fituated  on  the  coaft, 
Veijo.  I  degree  fouth  latitude,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of 

Cape  Lorenzo,  in  an  unhcalthful  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  near  which,  there  was  formerly  a  quarry  of 
Emeralds,  that  made  it  much  reforted  to  ;  but  the 
j  quarry  being  exhaufted,  the  town  declined  with  it. 

!  Guuquil.  Guiaquil  is  fituated  upon  a  navigable  river,  6  or 
7  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  it,  in  3  degrees  fouth 
'!  latitude,  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  fouthward 

i  of  Quitto  •,  part  of  it  lying  on  the  afeent  of  a  fteep 

I  hill,  and  the  other  part  in  a  bottom  on  a  bog  •,  it 

i  is  divided  into  the  new  and  old  town,  by  the  river 

that  runs  through  it,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  one  long 
ftreet,  about  a  mile  and  half  in  length  •,  there  are 
'  four  or  five  hundred  houfes  in  the  place,  whereof 
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fome  are  built  of  brick,  and  others  of  timber  •,  C  P.' 
but  the  common  people  have  only  huts  of  Bamboe- 
canes :  It  contains  alfo  five  churches,  and  feveral 
convents,  fome  of  which  are  built  of  ftone  •,  and 
it  is  defended  by  three  forts,  two  whereof  arc  upon, 
the  river,  and  the  third  and  largeft  upon  the  hill. 

There  being  plenty  of  timber  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  place,  a  great  many  fhips  are  built  here  for 
the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  it  has  a  pretty  brisk  trade, 
efpecially  in  timber,  and  cocoa-nuts,  for  chocolate  ; 
they  export  alfo  a  great  deal  of  fait,  falt-fifh,  dried 
beef,  rice  and  cotton  but  there  is  no  gold  or  filvet 
mines  near  it,  nor  have  they  any  corn,  but  Indian- 
corn  :  They  are  fupplied  with  wheat-flour  from 
Truxillo,  and  other  fouthern  parts,  and  with  feveral 
forts  of  good  woollen-cloth,  and  ftrong  bays,  from 
Quitto,  where  they  are  made  ;  they  receive  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  olives,  and  fugar,  from  Pifea,  La 
Nafta,  and  other  towns  farther  fouth  •,  and  a  mar¬ 
ket  is  held  daily  in  boats  and  barklogs  on  the  river, 
where  flelh,  filh,  fruits,  and  other  provifions,  in 
which  the  country  abound,  are  fold  Very  cheap. 
Governor  Rogers  relates,  that  the  river  is  fo 
wide  at  the  mouth,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  fee  crofa 
the  channel ;  that  the  country  on  the  fides  of  it, 
is  low,  marjthy  ground,  incumber’d  with  mangrove- 
trees  and  flirubs  ^  that  the  tide  flows  above  1 8  feet 
perpendicular,  and  is  quicker  and  ftronger  than  that 
in  the  Thames ;  that  the  river  is  navigable  14  leagues 
beyond  Guiaquil,  for  large  veffels  ;  and  the  tide 
flows  20  leagues  above  it. 

Both  the  civil  and  military  government  of  this 
town,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it,  according 
to  the  fame  writer,  is  lodg’d  in  the  Corregidore,  and 
his  Lieutenant,  tho’  they  have  a  Council  for  ma¬ 
naging  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  and  deter¬ 
mining  caufes  of  confequence,  which  confifts  of  the 
Lieutenant,  two  Alcaids,  or  Judges,  who  are  Law¬ 
yers  j  the  Alguizil,  Major,  a  Sheriff,  and  eight  Re- 
gidors,  or  Aldermen  *,  from  whom,  however,  there 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Lima.  The  Officers 
of  the  Inquifition  adl  more  arbitrarily  here,  ’tis  faid, 
than  in  Spain  itfelf.  Their  Magiftrates  and  Officers, 
all,  affedl  pompous  titles ;  the  Corregidore  ftiles  him- 
felf  General ;  and  his  Deputy,  Lieutenant-General  -, 
befides  whom,  they  have  a  Camp-Mafter-General, 
a  Serjeant-Major,  a  Commiffary  of  Horfe  ;  four 
Dons,  Captains  of  large  companies  of  foot  ;  and 
another  Don,  that  commands  two  hundred  horfe  ; 
and  yet  have  all  thefe  great  Officers,  with  a  pro¬ 
portionable  number  of  troops  under  their  command, 
fuffered  this  important  town  of  Guiaquil  to  be  taken 
and  plunder’d,  by  a  handful  of  men,  feveral  times ; 
which  has  given  fome  occafion  to  think,  that  the 
American  Spaniards  are  fo  much  degenerated  from 
their  anceftors  of  Old  Spain,  that  they  might  be 
driven  from  the  Weft-Indies,  as  eafily  as  they  drove 
out  the  Indians  two  hundred  years  ago.  Moft  of 
the  towns  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  Guiaquil  lie 
upon  the  river,  and  are  governed  by  Lieutenants, 
appointed  by  the  Corregidore,  and  can  join  him 
with  their  whole  forces  within  two  tides,  which 
makes  it  the  more  to  be  admir’d,  that  they  fliould 
fo  often  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  furprifed,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  they  have  been.  ^ 

In  the  year  1687,  French  Buccaneers  came  Guiaquil 
to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  .Guiaquil,  taken  by 
and  fent  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  g 
men  up  the  river,  in  the  night-time,  who  landed  neers. 
within  cannon-ffiot  ^of  the  town,  about  two  hours 
before  day  •,  but  the  garrifon  was  alarmed  by  the 
firing  of  a  musket  accidentally  j  however,  they 
advanced,  and  attack’d  the  town  at  break  of  day  ; 
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C  H  A  P  and  after  a  very  little  oppofitioh,  drove  the  Spa- 
niards  out  of  their  forts,  and  took,  pofleirton  of  the 
place,  with  no  other  lofs,  than  nine  men  kill’d, 
and  twelve  wounded  i  however,  they  put  to  the 
fword  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  and  took  feven  hun¬ 
dred  prifoners  of  botli  fexes,  among  whom  were 
the  Governor  and  his  family.  Here  they  found 
abundance  of  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  a  great 
quantity  of  filver  plate,  and  near  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  pieces  ol  eight  in  money,  befides  a  great  deal 
of  rich  merchandize,  particularly,  they  took  a  Ver¬ 
milion  Eagle,  that  had  two  large  Emeralds  for  its 
eyes,  faid  to  belong  to  one  of  their  churches  •,  and 
nothing  could  be  richer  than  the  furniture  of  the 
Governor’s  houfe  ;  they  found  alfo  two  of  the 
King’s  fhips  upon  the  ftocks,  feveral  galleys,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  barks ;  and  the  Governor  agreed 
to  ranfom  himfelf  and  family,  the  city,  cannon, 
forts,  and  fhips,  at  a  million  of  pieces  of  eight ; 
but  the  town  being  fet  on  fire,  either  by  defign,  or 
accident,  the  Governor  refufed  to  pay  the  ranfom  ; 
Whereupon  the  Buccaneers  cut  off  the  heads  of  four 
of  the  prifoners,  and  threatened  the  reft,  if  the  ran- 
foni  was  not  immediately  paid  ;  however,  they 
contented  themfelves,  at  length,  with  two  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight  •,  upon  the  re¬ 
ceipt  whereof,  they  releafed  their  prifoners,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  their  fliips. 

The  French  relate,  that  the  Spanifh  Friars  had 
reprefented  the  Buccaneers  as  monfters  and  canibals 
and  tliat  fome  of  the  w'omen,  that  were  taken  pri¬ 
foners,  were  ready  to  grant  them  any  favours,  on 
condition  they  ftiould  not  be  devoured  ;  efpecially, 
when  they  obferved  nothing  flrocking  in  their  figure. 

Dampier,  and  the  Engliflr  Buccaneers,  at¬ 
tempted  this  town  in  the  year  1685,  and  very  nar- 
Guiaquil  I'owly  miffed  furprifing  it :  And  Captain  Rogers, 
taken  by  who  had  the  Queen’s  Commiffion  during  the  laft 
Captain  y/ar  between  the  confederates  and  the  French,  took 
Rogers.  Guiaquil  by  ftorm,  with  very  little  lofs,  in  the 
year  1 703  and  plunder’d  it  of  fome  treafure,  and 
rich  effedls ;  making  the  Spaniards  pay  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  pieces  of  eight,  to  ranfom  the  town,  and 
fhips  in  the  harbour  :  But  moft  of  the  treafure  was 
carried  away,  before  the  Captain  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  place. 

Tumbez.  Tombes,  or  Tumbez,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  about  20  leagues  fouth  of  Guiaquil, 
upon  a  good  frefh- water  river  :  Flere  the  Spaniards, 
at  their  arrival,  found  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Sun,  and  abundance  of  Silverfmiths  in  the  place, 
who  made  veffels  of  gold  and  filver  for  the  temple, 
and  the  palace  the  Inca  had  here  •,  and  they  relate, 
that  the  walls  of  the  temple  were  lined  or  covered 
with  filver  plate. 

Thome-  Thomebamba  is  fituated  on  the  great  road  of  the 
Bhmba.  Inca’s,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Quitto, 
in  a  plain,  at  the  conflux  of  two  rivers :  Here  alfo 
was  a  royal  palace  of  the  Inca’s,  and  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Sun  ;  both  of  them  adorned  with  gold, 
and  images  made  of  Touch-ftone  and  Jafper,  of 
a  very  great  value.  In  the  year  1 544,  there  were 
difeovered  gold  mines  near  this  place,  incredibly 
rich. 

Loxa.  Loxa  alfo  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  two  rivers, 
on  the  great  road  of  the  Inca’s,  in  5  degrees  fouth 
latitude.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and  has  feveral 
monaft.ries  in  it. 

Zamora.  Zamora  is  fituated  an  hundred  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Loxa,  well  built  with  ftone,  and  hath  very 
rich  gold  mines  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
the  Andes  j  and  their  rivers  replenilhed  with  gold 
fands. 


The  town  of  St.  Michael’s  is  fituated  in  5  degrees  C  II  A  p. 
fouth  latitude,  on  the  river  Shuquimayo,  2  leagues 
eaft  of  the  ocean,  and  as  many  from  the  port  ofst 
Payta  *,  a  large  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fiiher-  chad’s, 
men,  and  fuch  as  carry  on  a  coafting- trade  in 
barklogs,  as  far  as  Panama ;  by  which  many  of 
them  grow  very  rich. 

Payta  is  ftiuated  in  5  degrees,  fome  odd  minutes  Payta. 
fouth  latitude,  being  one  ot  the  beft  harbours  upon 
the  coaft,  and  the  town  pretty  well  fortified  :  But 
this  has  been  deferib’d  already  among  the  port- 
towns. 

The  province  of  Quixos  is  bounded  by  Popayan  Quixos 
on  the  north,  the  country  of  the  Amazons  on  the  province, 
eaft,  the  province  of  Pacamores  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  Quitto  Proper  on  the  weft.  The  only  town  I 
met  with  of  any  note  in  this  province  is  that  of 
Quixos,  fituate about  fixty  miles  fouth-eaftof  Quitto,  Quixos 
at  the  head  of  a  river  faid  to  be  one  of  the  fources 
of  the  river  Amazon. 

The  province  of  Pacamores  is  bounded  by  that  of  Pacamores 
Quixos  on  the  north,  by  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons  on  the  eaft,  by  the  audience  of  Lima  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Qi-fitto  on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns 
whereof  are,  i.  Loyola;  2.  Valladolid;  3.  St. 

Jago  ;  4.  St.  Francifeo  de  Borgia. 

Loyola  is  fituated  in  6  degrees  fouth  latitude,  Loyola, 
and  74  degrees  of  weftern  longitude. 

Valladolid  is  fituated  feventy  miles  north-weft  of  Vallado- 
Loyola, 

St.  Jago  de  Montanas  lies  in  5  degrees  fouth  St.  Jago. 
latitude,  and  7 1  degrees  of  weftern  longitude. 

St.  Francis  de  Borgia  ftands  about  fixty  miles  Lrancu 
north  of  St.  Jago  de  Montanas,  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  river  Amazon  ;  but  I  meet  with  no 
other  defeription  of  thefe  four  towns  than  their  fitu- 
ation. 

The  audience  of  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes,  is  bound- 
ed  by  that  of  Qiiitto  on  the  north,  by  the  country 
of  the  Amazons  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  audience  of 
Los  Charcas  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  ocean  on  the 
weft  ;  being  about  eight  hundred  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  but  the  breadth  very  unequal, 
and  uncertain,  not  four  hundred  miles  in  any  part, 
except  on  the  fouth. 

The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Lima  ;  2.  Caxamalca  ;  Chief 
3.  Guanuco  ;  4.  Truxillo  ;  5.  Pifea ;  6.  Gua- 
manga  ;  7.  Cufeo ;  8.  Arequipa, 

Lima,  the  capital  of  this  audienee,  and  of  the  Lima  city, 
whole  kingdom  of  Peru,  is  fituated  in  1 2  degrees 
and  an  halt  of  Luth  latitude,  and  76  degrees  of  weft¬ 
ern  longitude,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  and  as  many 
from  the  ifland  and  port  of  Callao,  lying  in  one  of 
the  moft  fpacious  and  fruitful,  plains  of  Peru  :  It  is 
built  like  other  Spanifh  cities,  having  a  large  feuare 
or  parade  in  the  centre,  with  piazza’s  on  every  fide ; 
all  the  principal  ftreets  terminating  in  the  fquare  ; 
on  the  fides  whereof  ftand  the  cathedral,  the  Arch- 
bifhop’s  palace,  the  Viceroy’s  palace,  the  treafury, 
the  town- hall,  the  armory,  or  publick  magazine, 
and  a  fchool  or  college  of  the  Jefuits,  where  the 
Indian  languages,  and  arts  and  fciences  are  taught. 

There  are,  befides  the  cathedral,  a  great  many 
parochial  and  conventual  churches,  a  univerfity, 
abundance  of  monafterics  and  nunneries  of  every 
order,  and  five  or  fix  large  hofpitals.  The  whole 
city  being  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth  ;  the  air  moderately  temperate  and  health¬ 
ful,  confidering  the  climate  ;  prodigioufly  wealthy,  | 

and  plentifully  fupply’d  with  provilions,  and  Indian 
and  European  fruits  ;  and  well  watered  with  canals,  j 

that  are  fupply’d  from  the  river.  The  outlides  of 

their 
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CHAP- their  houfes  make  but  a  mean  appearance,  ‘being 
built  with  bricks  dry’d  in  the  llin  •,  many  of  them 
have  only  clay  walls,  and  fcarce  any  of  them  are 
more  than  one  ftory  high  ;  the  roofs  exceeding 
light,  cover’d  with  reeds  and  mats,  and  fometimes 
only  a  cloth,  for  which  they  give  two  very  good 
reafons  ;  one  is,  that  they  are  fubjeft  to  earth¬ 
quakes  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  fun  does  not  heat 
thefe  roots  as  it  does  tiles  or  Hate  :  And  they  have 
no  occalion  to  provide  againft  wet  or  ftormy  wea¬ 
ther,  for  it  never  rains  on  this  coaft,  and  they  are 
never  ditlurb’d  by  tlorms  or  tempefts,  but  enjoy 
conftant  ferene  weather ;  and  the  heats  are  much 
abated  by  the  lea  and  land-breezes.  But  this  great 
city,  thus  happily  fituated,  is  not  without  its  allays : 
'I'he  earthquakes  they  are  frequently  fubje(5t  to  mull 
neceflarily  call  a  damp  on  all  their  enjoyments  ; 
efpecially  when  great  part  of  their  town  has  been 
fe\teral  times  laid  in  ruins  by  them  •,  particularly  in 
the  years  1586  and  1687*,  of  which 

years,  the  fea  ebb’d  fo  far  from  the  Ihore,  that  there 
was  no  water  to  be  feen  ;  and  after  the  fea  had  dif- 
appeared  a  confiderable  time,  it  return’d  in  rowling 
mountains  of  water,  which  carried  the  tliips  in  the 
harbour  ot  Callao  (the  port  to  Lima)  a  league  up 
into  the  country  ;  overflow’d  the  town  of  Callao, 
tiro’  fituated  on  a  hill,  together  with  the  fort,  and 
drown’d  both  men  and  cattle  for  50  leagues  along 
the  Ihore.  The  fhips,  1 50  leagues  at  fea,  to  the 
weftward  of  Lima,  were  fenfible  of  it,  as  Wafer 
alTures  us,  who  was  then  in  thofe  feas  :  The  thip  he 
was  in  felt  fo  violent  a  thock,  he  relates,  that  they 
thought  they  had  tlruck  upon  a  rock  •,  but  after  their 
confter nation  was  a  little  over,  they  caft  the  lead 
and  founded,  but  could  find  no  ground  •,  tho’  the 
fea,  which  ufually  looks  green,  was  then  of  a  whifilh 
colour,  and  the  water  they  took  up  mixed  with 
fand  *, .  which  made  them  conclude  the  fliock  was 
occafioned  by  an  earthquake  *,  and  a  little  after, 
they  were  informed  there  had  been  a  terrible  earth¬ 
quake  at  Lima,  at  the  fame  time.  But  to  return 
to  the  town  :  The  city  is  furrounded  by  a  wall 
fortified  with  baftions,  but  of  no  great  ftrengtli,  if 
compared  with  European  fortifications.  However, 
as  it  is  very  populous,  it  may  be  tlrong  enough  to 
refill  any  force  that  can  be  brought  againft  it  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  plain  of  Lima,  in 
which  it  Hands,  produces  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fiigar,  flax  and  fruits. 

Caxamal-  Caxamalca  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
in  7  degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  on  the  great 
road  ot  the  Inca’s,  30  leagues  eaft  of  the  Pacific- 
ocean.  This  was  an  ancient  town  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  arrived  there,  and,  if  we  may  credit  their 
writers,  well-built,  furrounded  with  a  Hone  wall, 
and  defended  by  a  callle :  On  one  fide  of  the  city 
Hood  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  on  the  other  a 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Inca  Atabalipa,  who 
was  taken  here  in  the  year  1533,  by  Pizarro, 
and  afterwards  murdered  by  him. 

Guanuco.  Guanuco  is  fituated  near  the  lake  of  Bombon, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Lima,  a  well 
built  town,  and  ftanding  in  a  good  air.  Plere  alfo 
was  a  fine  palace  of  the  Inca’s,  and  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Sun,  when  the  Spaniards  arriv’d. 
Truxillo.  Truxillo  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a  pleafant 
river  in  the  valley  of  Chinca,  fix  miles  from  the 
Guanca-  port  of  Guancacho  and  the  ocean,  in  8  degrees, 
cho  port,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude.  It  is  a  handfome  Spa- 
nifli  town,  confifting  of  five  hundred  houfes  ;  the 
air  healthful ;  the  country  fruitful  •,  abounding  in 
corn,  wine,  figs,  oranges,  and  other  merchandize 
and  provifions,  of  which  they  export  a  great  deal 
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to  Panama,  and  the  more  northern  retdements.  C  I-I  A  r; 
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d'he  fea  beats  with  that  violence  on  the  coaft,  that 

it  is  bad  landing  frequently  at  the  port  of  Guanca¬ 
cho,  that  lies  expofed  to  almoft  every  wind. 

Pifea,  or  Pifeo,  is  a  port-town  fituated  in  I4de-P*lc^- 
grees  fouth  latitude,  in  a  mountainous  country  •,  but 
the  valleys  produce  good  wine,  and  they  export 
more  of  it  than  any  town  on  the  coaft  of  Peru. 

Guumanga  is  fituated  on  the  great  road  of  the  Guaman- 
Inca’s,  in  a  fine  plain,  an  hundred  and  eighty  8^ 
miles  eaft  of  L-ima.  It  is  a  well  built  Spanifli 
town,  and  Hands  in  a  healthful  air.  I'he  country 
about  it  abounds  in  corn  and  cattle  ;  and  it  is  con¬ 
fiderable  for  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  ful- 
phur,  and  loadftone,  in  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Cufeo  (the  metropolis  of  Peru,  during  the  reigns  Cufeo, 
of  the  Inca’s)  is  fituated  in  13  degrees,  odd  minutes 
fouth  latitude,  and  in  70  degrees  of  weftern  longi¬ 
tude,  350  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Lima.  It  is 
built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  midft  of  a  fpacious 
plain  furrounded  by  mountains,  from  whence  there 
fall  four  fmall  rivers  that  water  the  country,  and 
altogether  afford  a  moft  agreeable  profpedt  from  the 
town,  which  proudly  overlooks  the  vale.  The 
city  itfelf  alfo  is  watered  by  one  of  thefe  rivers  that 
runs  rhrough  it,  and  fupplies  feveral  canals  that  are 
cut  through  the  principal  ftreets. 

The  climate,  here,  is  faid  to  be  exceeding  tempe- 
I'ate  and  healthful,  and  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  fummer  and  winter  ;  the  air '  rather  dry 
than  moift  ;  infomuch  that  meat  hung  up  will  keep 
without  corrupting,  and  grow  as  dry  as  mummy  if 
it  hangs  long  ;  and  this  drynefs  of  the  air  preferves 
the  natives  from  Musketo’s,  Gnats,  Flies,  and  all 
other  noxious  infeds,  which  are  fcarce  ever  Lund 
here,  tho’  they  are  the  plague  of  other  hot  countries. 

The  chief  ftreets  of  the  old  town  pointed  to  the  Building;, 
four  winds  and  the  houfes  were  generally  built  with 
ftone,  cover’d  with  reeds,  or  thatch’d.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings  in  it  were,  the  temple  of  the  Sun^  the 
palace  of  the  Inca,  and  the  callle. 

What  the  form  or  dimenfions  of  the  temple  of  The  tem- 
the  Sun  were,  neither  De  la  Vega  or  any  other 
writers  pretend  to  deferibe;  but  relate,  that  amongft 
all  their  buildings,  none  was  comparable  to  this  tem¬ 
ple  ;  That  it  was  enrich’d  with  the  greateft  treaftires 
that  ever  the  world  beheld.  Every  one  of  their  In¬ 
ca’s,  or  Emperors,  adding  fomerhing  to  it,  and  im¬ 
proving  and  perfedling  what  his  predeceflbr  had 
omitted. 

It  was  built  of  freeze-ftone,  and  lined  or  wain- 
fcotted  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  with  gold  plate, 
the  deling  being  of  the  fame  metal ;  however,  the 
roof  was  no  better  than  common  thatch,  that  people 
not  knowing  the  ufe  of  tiles  or  Hate :  It  was  divided 
into  feveral  chapels,  cloifters  or  apartments  ;  in  the 
principal  whereof,-  which  Hood  towards  the  eaft, 
was  placed  the  image  of  the  fun,  confifting  of  one 
gold  plate  that  cover’d  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cha¬ 
pel,  almoft  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  was 
twice  as  thick  as  the  plates  that  cover’d  the  other 
walls. 

This  image,  reprefenting  the  fun,  was  of  a  round 
form,  with  all  his  rays  and  emiftions  of  fire  and 
light  proceeding  from  him,  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  European  Painters  draw  him  :  On  each 
fide  of  this  image  were  placed  the  feveral  bodies  of 
the  deceafed  Inca’s,  fo  embalm’d,  ’tis  faid,  that  they 
feemed  to  be  alive.  Thefe  were  feared  on  thrones 
of  gold,  fupported  by  pedeftals  of  the  fame  metal, 
all  of  them  looking  to  the  weft,  except  the  Inca 
Ha  AN  a  Cap  AC,  the  eldeft  of  the  Sun’s  children, 
who  fat  direblly  oppofite  to  it.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
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CHAP,  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  carried  off  and  conceal- 
ed  the  embalmed  bodies,  with  moft  of  the  treafures 
of  the  temple;  only  the  image  of  the  fun  was  not  re¬ 
moved,  which  falling  to  the  lliare  of  a  Spanilh  No¬ 
bleman,  named  Macio  Serra  de  Lequicano, 
known  to  our  author  De  la  Vega,  he  play’d  it 
away  before  fun-rife  the  next  morning. 

l"he  temple  had  feveral  gates  cover’d  with  gold, 
the  principal  whereof  open’d  towards  the  north  ; 
and  round  the  top  of  the  temple,  on  the  outfide,  was 
a  kind  of  cornice  a  yard  deep,  confifting  of  gold  plate. 
The  cha-  Befides  the  chapel  of  the  Sun,  there  were  five 
pel  of  the  others  of  a  pyramidical  form.  The  firft  being  dedi- 
Moon.  cated  to  the  Moon,  deem’d  the  fifter  and  wife  of  the 
Sun.  The  doors  and  walls  whereof  were  cover’d  with 
filver  :  And  here  was  the  image  of  the  moon,  of  a 
round  form,  with  a  woman’s  face  in  the  middle  of  it. 
She  was  called  Mama  Quilca,  or  Mother  Moon,  be¬ 
ing  efteemed  the  mother  of  their  Inca’s;  but  no  fa- 
crifices  were  offered  to  her  as  to  the  fun.  On  each 
fide  of  this  image,  were  placed  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceafed  Emprefies,  ranged  in  order  ;  only  that  of 
Mama  Oello,  the  mother  of  Huayna  Ca- 
PAC,  fate  with  her  face  towards  the  moon. 

The  cha-  Next  to  this  chapel  was  that  of  Venus,  called 
pel  of  the  Chafea,  the  Pleiades,  and  all  the  other  ftars.  Venus 
was  much  efteem’d,  as  an  attendant  on  the  Sun,  and 
‘  the  reft  were  deem’d  Maids  of  honour  to  the  Moon. 

This  chapel  had  its  walls  and  doors  plated  with  fil- 
ver,  like  that  of  the  moon ;  the  cieling  reprefenting 
the  sky,  adorned  with  ftars  of  different  magnitude. 
Ofthun-  The  third  chapel  was  dedicated  to  thunder  and 
der.  lightning  ;  which  they  did  not  efteem  gods,  but  as 
fervants  of  the  fun  ;  and  they  were  not  reprefented 
by  any  image  or  pidlure.  The  chapel,  however, 
was  cieled  and  wainfeotted  with  gold  plates  like  that 
of  the  fun. 

Of  the  1  he  fourth  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Iris,  or  the 
rainbow,  rainbow,  as  owing  its  original  to  the  fun.  This 
chapel  alfo  was  cover’d  with  gold,  and  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  rainbow  on  one  fide  of  it.  They  had  a 
great  veneration  for  this  Phenomenon,  and  when¬ 
ever  it  appeared  in  the  air,  clapped  their  hands  be¬ 
fore  their  mouths,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  regard  for 
it,  I  prefume  ;  and  not,  as  my  author  furmifes,  left 
their  teeth  fhould  drop  out. 

ThePriefts  The  fifth  apartment  was  for  the  ufe  of  the  High 
chapel  or  Prieft^  and  of  the  reft  of  the  Priefts,  who  were 
all  of  the  royal  blood  ;  not  intended  for  eating  or 
fleeping  in,  but  was  the  place  where  they  gave  au¬ 
dience  to  the  Sun’s  votaries,  and  confulted  concern¬ 
ing  their  facrifices :  This  alfo  was  adorn’d  with 
gold,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  like  the  chapel 
of  the  Sun. 

And  tho’  there  was  no  other  image  worftiipped 
in  this  temple  but  that  of  the  fun,  yet  had  they  the 
figures  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  of  all 
manner  of  birds,  beafts,  and  other  animals,  of 
wrought  gold,  placed  in  it  for  ornament,  as  big  as 
life  ;  and  having  many  more  than  were  fufficient  for 
this  purpofe,  the  reft  were  laid  up  in  chambers  and 
magazines,  piled  one  upon  another  ;  and  ftill  every 
year  the  people,  at  their  great  feftivals,  prefented 
more  gold  and  filver,  which  the  Goldfmiths,  who 
refided  near  the  temple,  and  were  dedicated  to  the 
fun,  form’d  into  one  figure  or  other,  as  the  offerer 
defired ;  for  befides  the  figures  of  animals,  they  made 
all  forts  of  veffels  and  utenfils,  as  pots,  pans,  bowls, 
fire-fliovels,  and  even  fpades  and  rakes  for  their 
gardens,  ot  the  fame  precious  metal. 

The  royal  Vega  does  not  give  fo  particular  a  de¬ 

palace.  feription  of  the  palaces  of  the  Inca’s  in  Cufeo,  as 
could  be  wilh’d.  He  only  relates,  they  were  vaftly 


large  and  magnificent,  and  mentions  fome  particu-  CHAP, 
lar  rooms,  and  the  manner  of  their  building  them : 

He  fays,  there  were  galleries,  or  rather  halls,  two 
hundred  paces  in  length,  and  fifty  or  fixty  in  breadth : 

One  of  which,  in  his  time,  v^as  left  undemolifhed, 
and  converted  into  the  cathedral- church.  He  adds.  Their  way 
that  the  Indians  of  Peru  never  raifed  one  ftory  above 
another  in  their  buildings;  nor  did  they  join  one*"^' 
room  to  another,  but  always  left  fome  fpace  between 
the  rooms,  and  perhaps  a  whole  court  or  quadran¬ 
gle,  unlefs  fometimes  in  the  largcft  halls  they  built 
clofets  or  withdrawing-rooms  at  the  corners.  He 
obferves  alfo,  that  when  they  had  built  the  four 
walls  of  ftone  or  brick,  they  ere<5ted  pillars  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  to  fupport  the  roof ;  for  they 
knew  not  how  to  crofs  their  beams,  or  faften  them 
with  nails  or  wooden  pins,  but  laid  their  timbers  upon 
the  walls,  and  faftened  them  with  withs  or  cords. 

Thefe  main  beams  they  croffed  with  rafters,  and 
faften’d  in  like  manner,  and  thereon  laid  a  covering 
of  thatch  or  ftraw  a  yard  deep,  extending  the  eves 
a  yard  beyond  the  walls,  which,  ferved  for  a  pent- 
houfe.  Befides  their  walls  of  ftone,  they  had  thole 
of  fun- dry’ d  bricks,  which  they  formed  in  moulds, 
mixing  the  clay  v/ith  ftraw  ;  the  leaft  of  their 
moulds  being  z-  yard  long,  a  fixth  part  of  a  yard 
broad,  and  a  fixth  in  thicknefs.  Thefe beingdry’d  in 
tlie  fun,  were  laid  upon  each  other  in  the  Ihade ;  and 
after  they  had  lain  out  of  the  fun  and  weather  three 
years  more,  were  ufed  in  building,  cemented  with 
the  fame  clay,  mix’d  with  ftraw  ;  but  they  never 
attempted  to  make  common  clay  or  mud-walls. 

Whenever  one  of  the  Inca’s  died,  they  lock’d  up 
the  room  where  he  ufually  flept,  wnth  all  the  furni¬ 
ture,  ornaments,  gold  and  filver  in  it,  and  none 
were  ever  fuffered  to  enter  it  afterwards,  the  place 
being  looked  upon  as  facred ;  but  they  kept  it  in 
repair  on  the  outfide  as  long  as  it  would  Hand.  The 
like  ceremony  was  obferved  as  to  all  other  rooms 
where  the  deceafed  Inca  had  flept,  tho’  it  was  but 
one  night  on  a  journey,  or  by  accident:  Therefore 
on  the  death  of  the  Inca,  they  immediately  fell  to 
building  a  new  apartment  for  the  fucceffor.  The 
ftones  of  thefe  buildings  were  generally  fo  well  laid 
and  join’d,  ’tis  faid,  that  they  needed  no  cement ; 
and  if  any  were  ufed,  it  was  a  flimy  liquor,  like 
cream,  which  fo  united  and  clofed  the  ftones  toge¬ 
ther,  that  no  feam  or  crevice  appear’d :  And  in  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  royal  palaces  and  temples,  for  the  greater 
magnificence,  fays  Pedro  de  Sieca,  they  clofed 
up  the  feams  of  their  buildings  with  melted  gold  and 
filver;  which  afterwards  occafioned  the  total  de- 
ftru(5tion  of  moft  of  them,  the  Spaniards  fubverting 
the  very  foundations,  in  hopes  of  finding  treafure. 

The  furniture,  or  rather  ornaments,  of  thefe  palaces.  Furniture ' 
like  that  of  their  temples,  were  the  figures  of  men,  and  orna- 
bearts,  birds  and  other  animals,  caftingold;  and"'^"^®* 
on  the  walls,  inftead  of  tapeftry,  were  plants  and 
flowers  irritated,  of  the  fame  metal,  intermixed 
with  ferpents,  butter-flies,  and  other  infeds,  that 
appear’d  extremely  natural. 

I  don’t  find  they  had  any  chairs  ;  but  the  Inca 
himfelf  fat  on  a  ftool  made  of  gold,  without  arms  or 
back,  having  a  pedeftal  of  the  fame  metal :  And 
they  liad  no  other  bedding  but  blankets,  or  rather  Beds, 
carpets,  made  of  the  wool  of  their  country  flieep, 
fpread  on  the  floor  ;  which  ferv’d  both  to  lie  on, 
and  cover  themfelves  with ;  and  in  fome  parts  of 
the  country  they  lay  in  hammocks. 

They  had  bagnios,  and  cifterns  of  gold  alfo  in  Bagnios, 
their  palaces ;  and  all  the  utenfils  of  their  kitchens,  utenfils  of 
and  in  the  meaneft  offices  about  the  palace,  were  of  gold, 
that  metal.  ■  Infomuch  that  Pedro  de  Sieca 
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CHAP,  avers,  that  if  all  the  treafures  in  their  temples  and 
palaces,  which  were  then  loft,  fliould  be  recovered, 
they  would  be  found  fo  great,  that  all  the  riches  the 
Spaniards  had  poflefled  themfelves  of,  would  be  no 
morej  in  comparifon  of  them,  than  a  drop  of  water 
to  a  bufhel.  However,  the  Indians  neither  pur- 
chafed  lands  or  houfes  with  it,  or  efteemed  it  the 
ftnews  of  war,  as  the  Europeans  do  j  but  only 
adorned  themfelves,  their  houfes  and  temples  with 
They  ba-  it  while  alive,  and  buried  it  with  them  when  they 
ried  their  Indians,  obferving  how  the  Spa- 

wtth^^^  niards  thirfted  after  gold,  and  tranfported  into  Spain 
them.  all  they  could  feize  or  lay  their  hands  on,  buried 
and  concealed  whatever  they  could  from  them. 

Their  gar-  De  LA  Vega  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  royal 
dens.  gardens  of  the  palace  were  not  only  planted  with  a 
great  variety  of  trees,  fruits  and  flowers  •,  but  the 
figures  of  thefe,  and  all  manner  of  animals,  were 
made  of  gold,  and  placed  in  the  walks  and  fquares 
to  adorn  them. 

The  caftle  Xhe  fame  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  caftle  of  Cufeo, 
of  Cufeo.  jfg  ^orks  are  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not 

feen  it ;  and  thofe  that  have,  are  apt  to  look  upon 
it  as  eredted  by  enchantment,  feeming  to  furpafs  the 
art  or  power  of  man.  This  fortrefs  flood  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  town  was  defended  by  a  high  rock,  per- 
Feilly  perpendicular  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  approach- 
it  on  this  fide,  and  towards  the  country  it  was  de¬ 
fended  by  triple  fcmicircular  walls,  of  fuch  thicknefs 
and  height,  that  they  were  proof  againft  all  the  force 
that  could  be  brought  againft  it,  the  innermoft  wall 
rifing  above,  and  commanding  the  other  two.  The 
Vaft  Hones  ftones  of  thefe  walls  were  fo  very  large,  efpecially 
the  three  firft  rounds,  that  they  appeared  to  be  en- 
tire  rocks  *,  and  it  was  paft  man’s  underftanding  to 
conceive,  how  they  were  hewn  out  of  the  quarry, 
or  brought  thither,  the  Indians  having  no  iron  tools, 
or  inftruments  to  fallen  them,  or  beads  to  draw 
them  thither ;  or  any  pullies  or  engines  to  lift  them 
into  the  places  where  they  were  fixed  j  fuch  was 
their  bulk  and  weight,  that  they  muft  have  broken 
down  any  carriages  they  could  be  laid  upon.  Acos¬ 
ta  relates,  that  he  meafured  a  done  in  the  walls  of 
an  Indian  caftle,  that  was  thirty-eight  foot  long, 
eighteen  broad,  and  fix  in  thicknefs ;  and  yet  the 
ftones  in  the  fortrefs  of  Cufeo  were  dill  larger  •,  and 
thefe  were  dragg’d  by  the  ftrength  of  men,  ten, 
twelve  and  fifteen  leagues  over  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  mod  difficult  ways  to  that  place  ;  There  is  one 
done  to  which  the  Indians  give  the  name  of  Syacufa, 
that  is,  the  tired  or  weary,  becaufe  it  never  arrived 
at  the  place  it  was  defign’d  for,  but  remains  dill  on 
the  road. 

This  rock  was  drawn  by  twenty  thoufand  Indians, 
1 5  leagues  over  very  rugged  and  uneven  ways  •,  one 
lialf  of  them  drew  before,  the  reft  came  after  it, 
and  on  each  fide,  to  poife  its  weight,  and  keep  it 
in  a  dire<5l  courfe,  left  it  fhould  fall  into  a  precipice, 
or  be  wedg’d  into  any  place  from  whence  it  could 
not  be  recovered ;  but  notwithftanding  all  their  care, 
it  got  the  better  of  them ;  and  tumbling  down  a 
deep  hill,  kill’d  feveral  hundred  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  poife  the  weight;  However, 
they  raifed  it  once  again,  and  with  incredible  pains 
dragged  it  to  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cufeo,  and  there  they  were  forced  to  leave  it,  never 
being  able  to  get  it  up  the  hill ;  here,  according  to 
their  way  of  expreffion,  it  tired,  fainted  and  wept, 
and  was  able  to  travel  no  further,  but  bled  with  the 
fatigue  and  labour  it  underwent  in  the  paffage. 
Which  the  reader  will  have  the  fagacity  to  difeern, 
no  doubt,  is  to  be  apply’d  to  the  poor  wretches  who 
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drew  it,  and  perifhed  in  the  enteirprize ;  and  feems  C  H  A  P. 
to  me,  to  refemble  another  expreffion  that  has  been 
frequently  made  ufe  of  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
where  abundance  of  people  have  been  deftroyed  by 
the  labour  and  Hardfhips  impofed  on  them  by  tyran¬ 
nical  Princes,  in  erefting  cities  and  magnificent 
works,  to  eternize  their  memories.  In  thefe  cafes, 
it  is  frequently  faid,  “  that  the  walls  or  the  foiinda- 
“  dons  were  laid  in  blood,  or  cemented  with  the 
“  blood  of  fo  many  thoufand  men  Which  meta¬ 
phorical  expreffions  have,  indeed,  by  fome  unthink¬ 
ing  readers  been  interpreted  literally,  or  rejedled  as 
fabulous,  when  a  very  moderate  fhiare  of  refledtion 
might  have  fet  them  right. 

To  return  to  the  caftle  :  In  the  outward  wall  were 
found  the  ftones  of  the  largeft  fize,  which,  De  la 
Vega  was  of  opinion,  were  never  dug  out  of  any 
quarry,  but  loofe  rocks  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
piled  one  upon  another  in  a  ruftick  manner,  with¬ 
out  polifhing  ;  but  fo  well  fitted,  however,  to  each 
other,  ’tis  faid,  that  there  were  no  chafms  or  feams 
left  open  :  A  work  fo  prodigious,  that  had  they  beerl 
mafters  of  all  our  modern  engines,  it  would  have 
been  thought  beyond  all  human  force  to  ere6l  fuch 
another  fortrefs. 

Between  each  wall,  there  was  a  fpace  of  25  or  30 
foot,  which  was  fill’d  up  with  earth,  and  every  wall 
had  a  breaft-work  on  the  top  of  it :  Beyond  thefd 
three  walls,  were  three  fpacious  towers,  ftanding  in 
a  triangle,  anfwerable  to  the  bending  of  the  walls, 
which  were  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent  on  this  fide,  as 
has  been  obferved  already.  The  principal  of  thele 
towers,  which  ftood  in  the  middle,  and  was  called 
Mayoc  Marca,  or  the  round  fortrefs,  had  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  excellent  water  in  it,  brought  a  great  way  by 
a  fubterraneous  aquedufl ;  but  from  whence,  De 
LA  Vega  fays,  the  natives  themfelves  did  not 
know ;  for  thefe  were  fecrets  communicated  to  none 
but  the  Inca  or  his  Council,  polfibly  leaft  an  enemy 
fhould  difeover  the  ftream,  and  cut  it  off,  in  cafe  of 
a  fiege.  In  this  fortrefs,  the  Inca’s  had  an  apart¬ 
ment,  which  was  adorned  and  furnifhed  with  gold 
plate,  veflels,  and  images  of  all  kinds,  of  the  fame 
metal,  like  their  other  palaces.  The  other  two 
towers  on  the  right  and  left  were  both  fquare,  and 
contained  rooms  for  the  lodging  and  quartering  the 
garrifon,  who  were  all  of  the  blood  of  the  Inca’s,  no 
others  being  admitted  into  any  of  them  j  the  whole 
fortrefs  being  confecrated  to  the  Sun  for  the  exercife 
of  arms,  as  the  temple  was  for  prayers  and  facrifices. 

Under  the  foundation  of  thefe  towers  was  as 
much  room  as  above ;  and  they  had  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  each  other  by  a  fubterraneous  labyrinth,  A  laby- 
fo  difficult  to  pafs,  that  no  ftranger  could  find  his 
way  through  without  a  guide,  or  a  line  faftened  at 
the  entrance,  by  which  he  might  difeover  the  turn¬ 
ings  and  windings  in  his  return.  This  labyrinth, 

De  la  Vega  affures  us,  was  remaining  in  his  time, 
and  he  had  been  often  in  it;  but  the  upper  rooms 
were  all  ruined.  In  the  framing  thefe  vaults,  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  arching,  they  laid  over  great 
flabs  of  ftone,  which  ferved  inftead  of  beams  -,  and 
in  thefe,  and  many  of  their  works,  the  Inca’s  feem’d 
to  have  a  view  rather  to  their  glory,  than  to  the 
ufe  or  convenience  of  the  building,  as  was  the  cafe 
of  thofe  Princes  that  ereefted  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  other  ftruflures  that 
obtained  the  name  of  the  world’s  wonders :  Moft  of 
the  new  city  of  Cufeo  was  built  with  the  ftoneS  found 
in  the  ruins  of  this  fortrefs.  Fourgrea^ 

From  the  grand  market-place  in  old  Cufeo,  if-  roads  iffu« 
fued  four  high-ways  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  em-  the 
pire.  Thofe  to  the  north  and  fouth  running  upwards 
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of  500  leagues  each,  and  were  carried  over  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  pitch’d  with  ftone  •,  in  fome  places 
raifed,  in  others  funk,  to  render  it  commodious  tra¬ 
velling,  and  to  facilitate  the  march  of  their  armies 
from  one  province  to  another ;  but  thefe  will  be  more 
largely  defcribed  hereafter,  in  treating  of  their  roads. 

Every  nation  of  this  extenfive  empire  had  quar¬ 
ters  affign’d  for  their  refidence  in  the  royal  city  of 
Cufco.  The  valfal  Princes  of  every  province,  and 
efpecially  the  Caraca’s,  or  conquered  Princes,  were 
obliged  to  fend  their  eldeft  fons  to  Court,  and  build 
them  a  palace  j  about  which  all  the  natives  of  the 
fame  province,  refiding  in  Cufco,  had  their  houfes ; 
and  every  people  were  obliged  to  retain  the  habits 
of  their  refpedive  provinces,  being  chiefly  diftin- 
guiflied  by  their  heaTdrefles. 

Thefe  inftitutions  added  to  the  fplendor  of  theln- 
ca’s  Court,  the  fons  of  the  Caraca’s,  or  vaflal 
Princes,  being  obliged  to  wait  at  the  Inca’s  palace 
in  their  turns,  contributed  much  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  Government ;  thefe  young  Lords  remaining  in 
a  manner  pledges  of  their  fathers  loyalty  *,  tho’  the 
reafons  ufually  given  for  their  attendance  were,  that 
they  might  be  the  better  educated  and  inftrudled  in 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  prepared  for  pofts  in  the 
Adminiftration  :  But  whatever  was  the  reafon  of  the 
inftitution,  by  this  means  the  Court  language,  and 
the  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  capital  city,  were 
communicated  to  the  mofl;  diftant  provinces  ;  and 
the  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  werejuftly  informed 
of  the  ftate  of  their  remotefl  territories. 

De  LA  Vega,  in  defcribing  Cufco,  compares  it 
to  ancient  Rome  ;  for,  i.  like  Rome,  he  obferves, 
it  was  founded  by  its  own  Kings  •,  and  2.  was  the 
metropolis  of  many  nations  fubjeft  to  its  empire : 
3.  It  might  be  compar’d  to  Rome  for  the  excellen¬ 
cy  of  its  laws  *,  and  4.  for  the  admirable  virtues  and 
endowments  of  its  citizens,  who  were  famous  for 
their  politicks,  as  well  as  military  difeipline  ;  civi¬ 
liz’d,  and  freed  from  all  barbarous  cufloms :  How¬ 
ever,  it  mufl:  be  confefs’d,  he  fays,  that  Rom.e  had 
one  great  advantage,  and  that  was  in  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  whereby  the  fame  of  that  city  was  ren¬ 
der’d  immortal :  Whereas  poor  Cufco  had  nothing 
but  memory,  and  tradition,  to  deliver  its  great  ac¬ 
tions  to  poflerity.  Rome,  he  infmuates,  might  be 
as  much  indebted  to  the  pens  of  its  hiftorians,  who 
had  recorded  their  wife  inftitutions,  their  viflories 
and  fuccefles,  ^  and  fet  them  in  an  advantageous 
light,  as  to  the  heroes  Ihe  had  bred :  Peru  had  a- 
bounded  in  men  famous  in  arms  and  arts,  but  want¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  letters,  had  left  no  other  me¬ 
mory  of  their  adlions  than  what  tradition  had  pre- 
ferved,  and  tranfniitted  to  pofterity  in  fome  few  ab¬ 
rupt  and  fcattered  fentences  deliver’d  from  father  to 
Ton,  which  were  alfo  in  a  great  fmeafure  loft  by  the 
entrance  and  invafion  of  a  new  people  ;  for  where 
an  empire  has  had  its  period,  being  over-whelm’d 
by  the  power  of  a  ftron^er  nation,  there,  of  courfe, 
the  memory  of  addons  and  cuftoms  are  loft ;  efpe¬ 
cially  where  letters  are  wanting  to  record  them. 

As  for  the  city  of  Cufco  fince  it  has  been  rebuilt, 
’tis  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is  purely  Spanifh.  They 
have  thrown  it  into  large  fquares  with  their  piazza’s, 
from  whence  the  principal  ftreets,  which  are  very 
long  and  broad,  run  in  diredt  lines,  and  thefe  again 
are  crofled  by  other  ftreets  at  right  angles ;  and  as 
it  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town  by  the 
river  which  runs  through  it,  they  have  built  feveral 
arch  d  ftone  bridges  on  the  river,  for  the  more  eafy 
communication,  inftead  of  planks,  which  the  In¬ 
dians  ufed  in  the  old  town,  not  underftanding  how 
to  make  arch’d  bridges. 


Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  feveral  parochial  C A  F. 

and  conventual  churches,  monafteries  and  nunneries 
of  every  order,  and  fome  noble  hofpitals,  as  well  for 
Indians  as  Spaniards.  And  it  muft  be  faid,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Spaniards,  that  none  take  more  care 
of  their  hofpitals,  and  of  fick  and  infirm  people  th^n 
they  do  in  every  part  of  the  world.  TheBifhop  bf 
Cufco  is  Suffragan  to  the  Archbilhop  of  Lima, 
which  the  Spaniards  have  thought  fit,  fince  their 
conqueft,  to  make  the  capital  of  Peru.  I  fhall  on¬ 
ly  add,  that  the  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  Cufco 
(as  the  Indians  had  formerly)  have  moft  of  them 
their  country-houfes  in  the  pleafant  and  healthful 
valley  of  Yuca,  thro’  which  there  runs  a  fine  river, 
that  makes  it  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  valleys  in  Pe¬ 
ru,  and  is  now  planted  with  almoft  all  manner  of 
Indian  and  European  corn  and  fruits. 

Arequipa,  the  laft  of  the  great  towns  I  lhall  men-  Arequipa* 
tion  in  the  audience  of  Lima,  is  fituated  on  a  river 
that  falls  into  the  Pacific-Ocean,  about  forty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  the  town,  lying  in  16  degrees,  odd 
minutes  fouth  latitude,  100  leagues  and  upwards 
fouth-eaft  of  Lima,  and  80  leagues  fouth-weft  of 
Cufco.  It  confifts  of  about  three  or  four  hundred 
houfes,  and  ftands  in  a  country  abounding  in  corn 
and  wine  ;  but  is  moft  confidefable  for  the  gold  and 
filver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  This  town 
was  founded  by  the  Marquis  Pizarro,  one  of  the 
firft  conquerors,  and  over-turned  by  an  earthquake 
forty  years  afterwards  •,  but  the  Spaniards  liked  the 
fituation  of  the  place  fo  well,  that  it  was  foon  after 
rebuilt  •,  and  it  is  now  a  Biftiop’s  fee.  Suffragan  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Lima. 

The  audience  of  Los  Charcas  is  bounded  by  the  Los  Char- 
audience  of  Lima  on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  au- 
Paragua,  or  La  Plata,  on  the  eaft,  by  Chili  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Pacific-Ocean  on  the  weft  ;  being 
about  feven  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  eaft  to 
weft,  in  the  broadeft  part,  and  about  the  fame 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth  ;  but  both  the  length 
and  breadth  very  unequal.  The  chief  towns  in  this  Chief- 
audience  are,  i.  Potofi  ;  2.  Porco  *,  3 .  La  Plata  *,  ‘owns. 

4.  Santa  Cruz  ;  5.  La  Paz  j  6.  Chinquita  ;  7. 
Tiagunaco;  8.  Arica  *,  and  9.  Hillo,  or  Ylo. 

Potofi,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  Potofi, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  ftands,  is  fituated’ in  22 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  67  degrees  weft  of  London, 
in  one  of  the  moft  barren  countries  of  America ; 
there  being  neither  trees  or  grafs  to  be  found  near 
it,  but  the  richeft  filver  mines  that  ever  were  difeo- 
vered ;  which  has  brought  multitudes  of  people  hi¬ 
ther,  infomuch  that  it  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  populous  towns  of  Peru :  Nor  is  it  ill  fup- 
ply’d  with  provifions ;  all  the  countries  round  about, 
for  30  or  40  leagues,  fupplying  their  markets, 
where  they  are  fure  to  be  well  paid  for  what  they 
bring.  As  to  the  mines,  which  have  rendered  this 
town  famous  through  the  world,  I  fhall  deferibe  them 
under  another  head  ;  and  only  obferve  here,  that 
there  are  feveral  thoufand  people  conftantly  employ¬ 
ed  in  digging  and  refining  the  filver.  So  diligent 
have  the  Spaniards  been  fince  they  difeovered  this 
mountain,  that  tho’  it  be  3  or  4  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  rods  (I  prefume  it  Ihould  be  yards)  high  ;  it  is 
now  little  more  than  a  cruft  or  fhell,  out  of  which  they 
have  taken  moft  of  its  internal  riches,  and  are  daily 
in  fearch  of  new  mines.  The  Spaniards  have  erefted 
a  chapel  on  the  top  of  the  hiU,  to  which  they  afeend 
by  a  narrow  winding  path  ;  but  the  mountain  is  fo 
exceeding  cold,  that  it  is  fcarce  habitable  ;  pofljbly, 
the  chapel  therefore  was  erefted  more  for  oftentation 
than  devotion.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of 
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CHAP,  churches,  chapels,  and  convents  in  the  town  ;  for 
however  the  Religious  feem  to  have  renounced  the 
world,  it  is  obferved,  they  are  ufually  moft  nume¬ 
rous,  where  filver  moft;  abounds. 

Porco.  Porco  is  fituated  lo  leagues  north-weft;  of  Potofi, 
confiderable  on  account  of  its  filver  mines,  before 
thofe  of  Potofi  w'ere  difcover’d ;  but  the  latter  being 
richer,  and  not  fo  much  incommoded  by  water,  Por¬ 
co  was  in  a  manner  deferred ;  However,  ’tis  proba¬ 
ble,  the  mines  of  Porco  will  be  reforted  to  again, 
fince  thofe  of  Potofi  are  in  a  manner  exhaufted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relations  of  fome  travellers. 

IjS.  Plata,  capital  of  the  province,  received  its 
name  from  the  filver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 

'  which  were  the  firft;  the  Spaniards  wrought.  It  is 
fituated  on  one  of  the  fources  of  the  great  river  La 
Plata,  in  2 1  degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and 
66  degrees  of  weftern  longitude.  The  town  ftands 
in  a  fine  plain,  and  in  a  much  more  fruitful  foil  than 
either  Potofi  or  Porco  ;  and  is  the  fee  of  an  Archbi- 
Ihop,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Governor  and  Courts 
of  juftice  of  this  province;  the  inhabitants  whereof' 
are  exceeding  rich.  The  cathedral,  with  the  reft; 
of  the  churches  and  convents,  are  very  magnificent ; 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Archbifhoprick  are  faid  to 
amount  to  eighty  thoufand  crowns  per  annum. 

Santa  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  mountains,  is 
Cruz.  fituated  on  another  branch  of  the  great  river  La  Pla¬ 
ta,  50  leagues  to  the  eafbward  of  the  city  of  La  Pla¬ 
ta  ;  but  I  meet  with  no  particular  defcription  of  the 
place. 

La  Paz.  La  Paz,  or  City  of  Peace,  ftands  on  the.  great 
road  of  the  Inca’s,  100  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
La  Plata.  It  is  a  fmall  town,  pleafantly  fituated  in 
a  fruitful  plain  on  the  river  Cajana,  and  has  feveral 
gold  mines  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 

ChinquI-  Chinquita  is  fituated  on  the  great  lake  Titicaca, 
**•  in  an  exceeding  plentiful  country  ;  and  is  a  very 
wealthy  town. 

Tiguianu-  Tiguianuca  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  ,  end  of  the 
lake  ;  befides  which,  there  are  abundance  of  fine 
towns  and  villages  bordering  on  the  lake,  this  being 
the  pleafanteft  and  moft  fruitful  part  of  Peru,  as  well 
as  the  moft  temperate. 

Arica.  Arica  lies  in  18  degrees,  20  minutes  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  on  the  South-fea,  100  leagues  north-weft  of 
Potofi,  and  is  the  port-town,  where  moft  of  the 
treafure  is  embarked  for  Lima  ;  but  this  has  been 
already  defcribed  among  the  ports. 

Ylo.  Ylo,  or  Hillo,  is  another  fmall  port,  fituated  on 

the  South-fea,  about  20  miles  north  of  Arica,  in  a 
fine  valley,  abounding  in  Indian  and  European 
fruits  ;  and  has  been  frequently  plundered  by  the 
Buccaneers. 

OfthePe-  In  treating  of  the  Peruvian  towns,  it  is  neceffa- 
ravian^  ry  to  inform  the  reader,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the 
towns  m  Spaniards,  there  was  only  one  great  town  in  every 
genera .  province  ;  all  the  reft  were  villages,  confifting  of 
little  hilts  or  cottages,  that  did  not  deferve  the  name 
.of  towns  ;  But  in  the  Capital  of  every  province  was 
a  temple  belonging  to  the  Governor,  or  vaflal  Prince ; 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  a  convent  of  fe- 
ledt  Virgins,  refembling  thofe  in  the  imperial  city  of 
Cufco  ;  there  were  alfo  four  royal  high-ways  run- 
[  ning  through  the  whole  empire,  that  center’d  in  the 

grand  fquare,  or  market-place,  of  Cufco :  And  upon 
thefe  high- ways  were  magazines  and  ftore-houfes  of 
the  Inca’s,  fufficient  to  fupply  all  the  forces  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  ftood ;  the  Indians  had  alfo 
noble  aquedudls,  by  which  they  brought  water  into 
their  great  towns  and  corn-fields  many  miles,  which 
render’d  the  moft  barren  lands  fruitful ;  as  was  the 
ufage  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  and  many  other  peo¬ 


ple,  where  the  foil  was  dry  and  fandy,  like  that  ofC  H  A  P. 

I  have  already  defcribed  the  palaces  of  the  Inca’s, 
and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cufco,  by  which  mo¬ 
del  thole  in  the  other  provinces  were  built.  As  to  Convents 
the  convents  of  feleft  Virgins,  thofe  feem  to  have 
been  built  like  cloifters,  with  cells  for  the  Virgins  on 
the  fides  of  them,  without  any  upper  rooms. 

In  the  nunnery  of  Cufco,  ’tis  faid,  there  were  no 
lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  Virgins,  all  of  the  blood  of 
the  Inca’s  or  Emperors  :  And  in  the  convents  of 
every  province,  the  Nuns  were  the  kindred  of  the 
valfal  Princes,  or  of  the  Lords  of  the  rcfpeftive  pro¬ 
vinces.  But,  according  to  De  la  Vega,  thefe 
Nuns  were  not  intended  for  the  feiwice  of  the  temple 
of  the  Sun.  On  the  contrary,  no  female  was  ever 
fuffcr’d  to  enter  into  thefe  temples  :  Nor  was  any 
man  admitted  to  come  within  the  walls  of  thefe 
nunneries.  But  I  fhall  treat  further  of  their  inftitu- 
tion  under  the  head  of  religion,  and  proceed  to  the 
defcription  of  their  royal  high- ways,  of  which  Au-  Their  roy.^ 
GusTiN  Carete  gives  the  following  relation  : 

He  fays,  that  the  Inca  Guaynacav  a,  marching 
with  his  army  from  Cufco,  to  fubdue  the  province 
of  Quitto,  diftant  500  leagues  from  that  capital, 
met  with  great  difficulties  in  his  march  over  almoft 
inacceffible  rocks  and  mountains.  Whereupon  re¬ 
turning  viblorious,  he  caufed  a  fpecious  way  to  be 
hewn  out  through  the  rocks ;  levelling  the  rough  and 
uneven  ground,  by  raifing  it  in  fome  places  fifteen 
or  twenty  fathoms,  and  in  others  finking  it  as  much ; 
and  in  this  manner  carried  on  the  work  for  fifteen 
hundred  miles  (and  future  Inca’s  continued  it  as  far 
to  the  fouthward.)  He  afterwards  caufed  another 
way,  of  equal  extent,  to  be  carried  through  the 
plain  country  forty  foot  wide,  which  was  defended 
by  walls  on  each  fide  :  And  along  thefe  ways  were 
houfes  at  certain  diftances,  fhady  groves,  and  rivu¬ 
lets  or  refervoirs  of  water,  introduced  for  the  refrefli- 
ment  of  his  troops,  or  weary  travellers,  upon  a 
march.  At  the  houfes  erefted  by  the  Inca’s  on  the 
great  roads,  fays  De  la  Vega,  travellers  were  fup- 
plied  gratis  with  vibluals,  and  other  provifions  for 
their  journeys :  And  in  cafe  any  traveller  fell  fick, 
he  was  attended  and  taken  care  of  as  well  as  he  could 
be  at  his  own  houfe  :  But  the  truth  is,  fays  the  fame 
writer,  no  perfon  was  fuffer’d  to  travel  for  curiofity, 
pkafure,  or  private  bufinefs,  but  only  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Inca,  or  the  Lord  of  the  province  ■;  all  who 
had  not  orders,  or  licences  at  leaft,  for  travelling, 
were  taken  up  as  vagrants,  and  punifh’d  :  But  De 
LA  Vega  does  not  inform  us  within  what  limits 
the  natives  were  confined  :  As  I  apprehend,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  travel  any  where  within  the  dif- 
trift  of  the  particular  Lord  under  whofe  government 
they  liv’d,  without  a  licence.  The  Inca’s  alfo  had 
their  palaces  and  houfes  of  pleafure  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  in  thefe  roads,  from  whence  they  had  the 
fined;  profpebls  in  the  world.  But  to  proceed  to  their 
magazines.  In  every  province,  faysDE  la  Vega, 
there  were  always  two  magazines,  or  ftore-houfes  ;  Maga- 
in  one  of  which  they  laid  up  corn  and  provifions  for 
the  fupport  of  the  natives  in  years  of  fcarcity ;  and 
in  the  other,  the  provifions  belonging  to  the  temple 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  Inca  ;  befides  which,  they  had 
fmaller  ftore-houfes,  built  upon  the  high-ways,  3  of 
4  leagues  diftant  from  each  other  ;  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  make  ufe  of  at  this  day,  as  inns,  when  they 
travel.  All  the  eftate  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Inca, 
within  50  leagues  of  the  city  of  Cufco,  was  brought 
thither  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  the  Court ; 
the  overplus  whereof  the  Inca’s  diftributed  among 
the  valfal  Princes,  and  great  Officers  civil  and  mili- 
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CHAP,  tary,  that  attended  at  Cufco  in  their  turns ;  only  a 
IV-  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Sun,  within 
thofe  limits,  was  laid  up  in  magazines  for  the  ufe  of 
the  people  of  the  refpedtive  diftrifts. 

The  revenues  arifing  in  the  provinces  above  50 
lea<mes  from  Cufco,  were  laid  up  in  the  King’s 
ftore-houfes,  and  from  thence  carried  to  the  lelfer 
flore-houfes,  ftanding  on  the  common  road,  confift- 
ing  of  ammunition  and  provifion,  arms,  cloaths, 
ihoes,  and  whatever  elfe  was  nccelTary  for  an  army 
in  the  field  •,  from  whence  the  forces  were  readily 
fupply’d  wherever  they  march’d,  and  the  foldiery 
'  was  never  quartered  upon  the  people,  or  in  the  leaft 
burthenfome  to  them.  There  were  magazines  and 
ftore-houles  alfo  eredled  in  the  mountains  and  plains 
out  of  the  road,  at  the  diftance  of  a  day’s  march  or 
two,  near  fome  rivulet  *,  where  an  army  might,  at 
any  time,  be  fupply’d  with  arms  and  provifions  of 
all  kinds,  and  thefe  were  called  Tombo’s. 

From  their  roads,  we  very  naturally  come  to  their 
bridges,  by  which  they  pafs  over  rivers  ^  and  thefe 
feem  to  have  been  the  meaneft  of  all  their  works : 
They  neither  knew  how  to  eredt  arches,  or  to  fix 
piles  in  the  middle  of  a  ftream  to  fupport  a  bridge  ; 
and  therefore,  whenever  the  ftream  was  too  wide  to 
lay  planks  over  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  they 
had  a  kind  of  floating-bridges  faften’d^to  each  fide, 
made  of  flags  or  rufhes :  And  inftead  of  ferry-boats, 
they  had  floats  of  calabafties,  or  rufhes,  to  convey 
over  travellers.  It  is  related  alfo,  that  they  fome- 
times  faften’d  ropes  crofs  their  rivers,  and  drew 
themfelves  over  in  baskets.  Aiding  along  the  ropes. 
Their  car-  ^5  to  their  carriages,  and  way  of  travelling,  it 
j^ppggj-g  ^j^gy  had  no  cattle  fit  for  draught ;  eve- 
travelJing.  ry  thing  was  drawn  by  men,  how  weighty  foever  ; 
nor  had  they  any  beafts  of  burthen,  but  a  kind  of 
Iheep,  one  of  which  would  fcarce  carry  an  hundred 
weight,  and  will  be  particularly  defcrib’d  hereafter, 
under  the  head  of  animals :  Moft  of  their  baggage 
therefore,  was  carried  by  Porters.  Their  Great  men 
alfo  were  carried  on  chairs  or  couches,  on  the 
fhoulders  of  men,  or  in  hammocks  •,  which  laft  was 
the  ufual  way  of  carrying  fick  people,  and  is  ftill 
ufed  in  many  parts  of  America. 

CHAP.  V. 

Oftheperfons  and  habits  of  the  Peruvians-,  of  their 
genius  and  temper  j  arts,  manufactures,  food,  ex- 
ercifes  and  diver fions  j  difeafes  and  Phyftcians. 

Perfons  of  HT'  HE  Peruvians  are  generally  of  a  middle  ftature. 
the  Peru-  i  There  are  no  nations  of  Giants  or  Pigmies,  in 
No^Giants  world,  as  our  firft  Adventurers  re- 

or  Mon-  lated:  Nor  can  I  find  any  of  thofe  deform’d  mon- 
llers.  fters  in  South- America,  that  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  and  his  people  were  pleafed  to  amufe  us  with. 

The  Inca,  or  royal  hiftorian,  Garcisiasso  de 
LA  Vega,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  there  was  a 
tradition  in  his  time,  that  a  race  of  Giants,  fome  ages 
paft,  invaded  that  country,  landing  at  Cape  St.  He¬ 
lena,  on  theSouth-fea,  in  2  degrees  of  fouth  latitude ; 
and  refers  us  to  the  account  Pedro  de  Sieca,  the 
moft  circumftantial  of  the  Spanifh  writers,  gives  of 
them  ',  which,  with  the  readers  leave,  I  ftiall  tran- 
fcribe  the  fubftance  of. 

“  There  were,  fays  De  Sieca,  many  ages  fince, 

“  men  of  an  extraordinary  fize  arrived  in  this  coun- 
“  try  in  great  ftiips:  Such  was  their  ftature,  that  an 
“  ordinary  man  reached  but  to  their  knees  :  Their 
“  heads  were  proportionably  large,  cover’d  with 
“  long  hair  hanging  down  their  fhoulders,  and  they 
‘  ‘  had  great  faucer  eyes,  but  no  beards.  Some  of 
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them  were  cloathed  with  the  skins  of  beafts,  o- 
thers  naked,  without  any  other  covering  than  the 
long  hair  which  nature  had  given  them.  There 
were,  near  Point  St.  Helena,  fome  ruins  of  vaft 
wells  and  cifterns,  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  when 
De  Sieca  wrote,  which  he  fuppofed  muft  be 
made  by  thefe  Giants,  to  preferve  frefh  water  in 
the  dry  feafon. 

“  They  were  no  lefs  put  to  it,  he  relates,  for 
viftuals  than  they  were  for  drink  -,  for  one  of  thefe 
Giants  eating  as  much  as  fifty  of  the  natives,  they 
foon  wafted  the  country,  and  made  a  famine  in 
the  place,  ’till  they  found  means  to  take  great 
quantities  of  fifh,  with  which  they  fatisfied  their 
voracious  appetites.  ^ 

“  They  liv’d  but  in  ill  terms  with  the  natives  ; 
not  only  becaufe  they  plunder’d  them  of  their  pro¬ 
vifions,  but  took  their  women  from  them,  who 
died  in  their  rude  embraces,  or  at  leaft  in  child¬ 
birth  :  Thus  thefe  Giants  having  no  women  by 
whom  they  could  propagate  their  fpecies,  were 
guilty  of  fodomy  openly  with  each  other  ;  and 
were  all  deftroyed  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
an  avenging  Angel,  in  the  very  aft  ;  only  their 
skulls  and  bows  remained  as  an  eternal  monument 
of  this  judgment. 

“  Pedro  de  Sieca  adds,  that  he  heard  fome 
Spaniards  fay,  that  they  had  feen  a  piece  of  a  hol- 
“  low  tooth  of  one  of  thefe  giants,  that  weigh’d  a- 
“  bove  half  a  pound  ;  and  others  had  feen  a  ftiank- 
“  bone  of  incredible  length  and  bignefs ;  and  he 
“  thought  the  wells  and  cifterns,  already  mention’d, 

“  clear  teftimonies  of  their  inhabiting  this  part  of 
“  the  country.” 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  there  had  been  no 
Giants  in  Peru  for  many  ages  before  the  Spaniards 
arriv’d  there  (which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  point 
gain’d)  and  they  had  only  an  uncertain  tradition 
that  there  ever  were  fuch  people.  As  for  the  cifterns, 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  greater  things  have  been 
effefted  by  men  of  an  ordinary  fize  and  as  to  a 
tooth  or  a  Angle  bone  or  two,  pretended  to  be  found 
there,  fince  the  fcene  is  laid  on  the  fea-coaft,  both 
the  tooth  and  bone  might  belong  to  fome  great  filh; 
for  we  find  miftakes  of  the  like  nature  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  Sir  Walter  sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  monfters;  The  writer  of  that  expedition  Raleigh’s 
to  Guiana  in  South- America  fays.  As  for  the  mon-  monlters. 
fters  of  men,  “  they  are  faid  to  be  not  feen  by  our 
“  men,  but  reported  by  the  favages,,”  with  mouths 
in  their  breafts,  and  eyes  in  their  fhoulders  j  and  of 
others,  headed  like  dogs,  which  lie  all  day  in  the  fea. 

Thefe  things  are  ftrange,  fays  that  author  j  yet  I 
dare  not  efteem  them  fabulous,  only  fufpend  my  be¬ 
lief,  ’till  fome  eye-witnefs  of  our  own  ftiall  teftify 
the  truth.  But  as  fuch  monfters  have  never  been 
feen  fince  in  South- America,  Sir  Walter,  had 
he  liv’d  in  our  time,  probably  would  have  made  no 
fcruple  to  have  rejefted  thefe  ftories  as  fabulous.  But 
to  proceed  in  the  defcription  of  their  perfons.  The 
Peruvians,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  like  other 
Indians,  were  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  of  an  olive  The  real 
complexion  generally  ;  but  near  the  Equator  of  a  Mature  and 
perfeft  copper-colour ;  their  hair,  as  that  of  all  other 
people  between  the  Tropics,  always  black  ;  moft  of  Peruvians, 
them  had  their  heads  ftiav’d  j  and  the  hair  of  their 
beards  and  other  parts  of  the  body  was  pull’d  off 
from  time  to  time  with  tweezers  whenever  any  ap¬ 
pear’d,  except  on  their  eye-brows  and  eye-lids.  The 
feveral  nations  were  diftinguifli’d  chiefly  by  their  head- 
drefles :  Some  wore  whole  pieces  ot  cotton-linnen,  Habiw.] 
wrapp’d  about  their  heads  liice  turbants  j  others  had 
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CHAP,  only  a  fingle  piece  of  liririen  tied  about  their  heads : 
Some  wore  a  kind  of  hatsj  others,  caps  in  the  form 
of  afugar-loaf;  and  a  multitude  of  other  different 
fafhions  there  were  of  their  head-attire,  and  thefe 
they  never  alter’d,  but  continued  the  fame  in  their 
refpedlive  nations  and  tribes  from  generation  to  ge¬ 
neration.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  better 
Ibrt  of  people ;  for  the  reft^  as  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
went  bare-headed  ;  at  leaft,  the  Spaniards  have  re- 
prefented  them  fb^  in  the  pidlures  they  have  given 
us  of  the  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  their  conqueff. 
The  head-drefs,  cap,  or  turbant,  feems  to  have  been 
granted  to  their  chiefs  as  a  mark  of  diftinftion : 
Their  heads  and  bodies  alfo  were  anointed  with  oil, 
orgreafe;  and  fbme  Of  them  ufed  paint,  like  the 
rcfl  of  the  Americans. 

Their  holiday-drels  was  a  Ibrt  of  fhirt,  and  a 
veft  without  fleeves,  and  a  mantle:  They  had  alfo 
fhoes,  or  rather  fandals,  on  their  feet,  made  of  the 
skins  of  beafts  untanned  ;  but  the  common  people 
ufually  went  naked,  except  a  fmall  piece  of  linnen 
about  their  waiffs :  They  had  fcarce  afiy  cloaths  orl 
when  they  were  at  work,-  when  they  went  a  hunt¬ 
ing  or  traveled  the  road. 

De  la  Vega,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Indians j- 
and  of  fome  nations  of  therri  in  his  days,  fays,  their 
manner  of  cloathing,  or  covering  their  bodies,  was, 
in  fome  countries,  as  immodeft  as  ridiculous  ;  That 
fome  had  no  Other  covering  but  what  nature  gave 
them ;  tho*  others,  perhaps  for  oftentatibn,  girt  a 
piece  of  cottort-linnen  about  their  waifts.  He  had 
feen  fome  nations  of  South-America  that  went  per- 
febfly  naked,  ifi  the  year  1570. 

That  the  women  went  naked  as  well  as  the  men  5 
only  thofe  who  were  married  tied  a  firing  round 
their  bodies,  to  which  -they  fatten’d  a  cotton-clout 
about  a  yard  fquare,  which  look’d  like  an  apron  *, 
and  where  they  had  no  linnen,  they  made  ufe  of 
broad  leaves.  So  barbarous^  fays  he,  were  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  hot  countries,-  who  were  not  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Inca’s.  And  the  people  in  the 
colder  countries  were  cloathed  oOly  w'ith  the  skins  of 
beafts,  or  matts,  and  that  rather  to  defend  them  from 
the  weather,  than  out  of  regard  to  rffodefty  of  de¬ 
cency  j  concluding,  that  in  his  time  there  were 
fbme  nations  of  Americans,  both  men  and  women, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ^ven 
their  menial  .fervants,  that  no  arguments  but  force 
could  prevail  on  to  wear  cloaths. 

But  wherever  the  Inca’s  had  any  power  or  influ¬ 
ence,  fays  De  la  Vega,  the  people  (he  mutt 
mean  the  better  fortof  people)  wete  decently  cloath’d ; 
in  hot  countries,  their  cloaths  being  made  of  cotton- 
linnen,  and  in  colder  of  wool  i  but  every  garment 
was  wove  fit  for  the  ufe  it  was  defign’d,  without 
cutting,  whether  it  were  a  fhirt,  a  veft,  or  a  man¬ 
tle  i  they  were  all  of  a-piece,  as  they  came  from  the 
loom,  only  dy’d  into  various  colours  that  never  faded. 

In  another  place  De  la  Vega  obferves,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  eftablifh’’d  laws  Of  the  Inca’s,  that 
no  man  fhould  change  the  habit  and  falhion  of  his 
country,  tho’  he  chang’d  his  habitation. 

The  principal  orrtaments  of  the  Peruvians  were 
their  rings  and  jewels  hr  their  ears,  which  they 
flretch’d  to  a  monftrous  fize,  and  occafion’d  the 
Spaniards  to  give  fbme  of  them  the  appellation  of 
the  People  with  great  Ears.  They  had  alfo  chains 
ctf  jewels  and  ftiells  about  their  necks  *,  but  I  don’t 
find  the  Peruvians  wore  gold  plates,  or  rings  in  their 
nofes,  like  the  Indians  fituate  to  the  northward  of 
the  Equator. 

Antonio  de  Herera  relates,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  invaded  the  north  part  of  Peru,  they 
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were  oppos’d  by  a  people  that  were  ftark  naked,  but  CHAP 
painted,  fome  red,  and  others  yellow  .-  But  among 
thefe  he  informs  usj  there  were  Ibme  (probably  their 
Chiefs)  that  had  mantles,  and  other  garments  made 
of  cotton,  or  of  woob  and  adorned  with  jewels. 

The  habits  of  the  Peruvian  women  were  not  very  The  ha- 
different  from  thofe  of  the  men,  for  thefe  alfo  ^te 
faid  to  have  worn  veils  and  mantles;  Only  as  the^o'^’ln,^ 
men  fhav’d  their  heads,  and  wore  caps  or  turbants, 
the  women  drefs’d  in  their  hair,  which  reached  down 
to  the  middle  of  their  backs,  fometimes  loofe  and 
flowing,  and  at  others  braided  and  tv/ifted  in  leveral 
braids:  And  as  the  fun  frequently  changed  their  hair 
from  black  to  a  ruflet-brown,  or  red,  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  reflore  it  to  its  original  colour,  dipping 
their  hair  into  a  blaCk  hot  liquor,  over  which  they 
would  lie  feveral  hours  in  great  uneafinefs,  ’till  it  was 
fu'fficlently  tinged  ;  nothing  being  efteem’d  a  greater 
beauty  among  the  women  than  long  fhining  black 
hair:  And  both  men  and  women,  at  feftivals,  and 
other  folemn  times,  frequently  adorn’d  their  heads' 
with  flowers  and  beautiful  feathers ;  but  the  Peru¬ 
vians  nov^  follow  the  Spanifh  modes  in  every  thing. 

The  Americans  were  no  lefs  furpriz’d  at  the  com¬ 
plexion  and  drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  than  the  Spaniards 
were  at  theirs ;  but  admir’d  nothing  fo  much  as 
their  long  beards,  having  never  feen  a  beard  in  their 
country ;  and  their  glittering  fwords  and  fire-arms 
perfeftly  amaz’d  them.  However,  as  the  Spaniards 
did  not  at  firft  treat  them  in  a  hoftile  manner,  rhey 
adored  thefe  white  flrangers  as  fo  many  gods,  and 
made  them  rich  prefents  ;’but  of  this  hereafter,  when 
I  come  to  their  hiftory  :  I  fhall  only  add,-  under  this 
head  of  complexion  and  drefs,  that  nothing  amaz’d 
the  Indians  more  than  the  blacknefs  of  the  Negroe 
flaves  the  Spaniards  carried  with  them.  They  could 
not  believe  this  to  be  natural,  having  never  feen  a 
Black  in  America.  They  defired  the  Spaniards,  there¬ 
fore,  to  let  them  make  the  experiment,  and  try  if 
they  could  not  wafh  off  the  black  paint  (as  they  took 
it  to  be)  which  made  the  Negroe  and  his  Matters 
exceeding  merry. 

As  to  fhe  genius  and  femp&r  of  this  people,  if  vveTh6  ^eni- 
were  to  credit  the  firft  accounts  \ve  received  of  them  v 

from  the  Spaniards,  they  were  little  better  than  brutes  the  ^ru¬ 
in  human  fhape.  They  relate,  that  rhey  facfificed  viana, 
men,-  and  even  their  own  children,  fed  oh  human: 
flefh',  were  guilty  of  fodomy,  and  all  manner  of 
vice.  And  this  has  been  the  general  condudl  of  man-  The 
kind  (as  has  been  obferv’d  already)  to  reprefent  dj.fons people 
flan t  nations,  and  thofe  they  are  enemies  to,  as  bar- 
barians.  The  great  conquerors  and  heroes  of  anti-  mies  as 
cfuity  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  always  repre- barbaro-os. 
fe'nted  their  enemifes,  ahd  thofe  they  were  pleafed  to 
make  fuch,  as  flrange  unpolifh’d  animals ;  and  one 
reafon  of  invading  and  fubduing  them  they  pretend¬ 
ed  was,  to  civilize  and  inftrudl  them  in  better  morals,- 
as  well  as  in  arts  and  fciences :  And  fuch,-  it  feems, 
were  the  pretences  of  our  modern  conquerors  of  Peru 
and  Mexico ;  namely,  to  reform  that  new  world, 
deftroy  idolatry,-  and  eftablifh  the  Chriftian  religion 
there ;  tho’  in  the  end  it  appears,  they  made  them-, 
in  the  feriptufe  phrafe,  tenfold  more  the  children  of 
hell  than-  they  found  them. 

It  is  remarkable  alfO',  that  the  Inca’s,  or  Empe¬ 
rors  of  Peruy  gave  much  the  fame  reafons  the  an¬ 
cients  did,  for  making-war  upon  their  weaker  neigh¬ 
bours,-  and  fubjedting  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world  under  their  dominion. 

Garcilia'sso  de  la  VegA,  the  rb^^al  hifto- 
rian,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  his  firft  book,-  relate?,' 
that  he  received  the  following  account  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  inhabitants  of  this  country,-  from  One  Of  his' 
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C  H  A  P.  relations,  a  defc^ndant  of  their  Inca’s,  or  Kings,  as 
he  himfelf  was,  (viz.)  that  they  were  like  fo  many 
brute  beads,  without  religion  or  government;  they 
neither  ploughed  or  fowed,  or  cloathed  themfelves ; 
they  dwelt  Iblitarily  in  caves  or  holes  of  the  rocks; 
fed  on  herbs,  roots,  and  wild  fruits,  and  on  man’s 
flefh ;  enjoy’d  their  women,  as  well  as  lands,  in 
common,  and  underftood  nothing  of  property :  But 
that  their  father  the  Sun  fas  the  Inca’s  and  royal  fa¬ 
mily  call’d  him)  beholding  the  favage  difpofition  of 
thefe  people,  fent  a  fon  and  daughter  from  heaven  to 
inftruft  them  in  the  worfliip  of  himfelf  fthe  Sun)  to 
give  them  laws  and  precepts,  to  teach  them  to  live 
in  focieties,  cloath  themfelves,  and  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  reform  their  barbarous  cuftoms ;  “  con- 
“  ftituting  them  f  the  Inca’s)  Lords  and  Princes  over 
“  that  people.” 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Inca’s  of  Peru, 
like  the  ancient  law-givers,  pretended  to  be  defend¬ 
ed  from  fome  god,  who  had  conferr’d  the  dominion 
of  thofe  nations  upon  them ;  or  at  leaft  had  dicta¬ 
ted  thofe  laws  and  rules  they  promulg’d  and  requir’d 
the  people  to  obferve.  And  Db  la  Vega  tells  us, 
chap.  12.  of  his  5th  book,  that  the  two  principal 
motives  or  reafons  the  Inca’s  gave  for  making  war 
upon  their  neighbours,  and  fubduing  them  where 
they  refufed  to  fubmit  tamely  to  their  dominion, 
were,  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  people, 
“  and  the  violence  and  opprefTion  they  exercifed  over 
“  their  fubjeCls.”  And  thefe  have  been  the  pretended 
motives  of  moft  of  our  heroes  and  conquerors  on  this 
fide  the  globe  ;  tho’  ’tis  evident,  ambition  is  gene¬ 
rally  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  fpecious  pretences :  We 
can  never  therefore  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  any  people  from  the  accounts  we  receive 
from  thofe  who  have  enllaved  them,  or  ufurp’d  the 
dominion  over  them.  They  ufually  reprefent  the 
conquer’d  in  the  moft  fhocking  and  frightful  forms, 
in  order  to  juftify  or  excufe  their  own  cruel  ravages 
and  oppreflions. 

To  proceed  in  the  character  De  la  Vega  gives 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  He  fays,  they  facrificed 
men  to  their  gods ;  were  canibals ;  had  fliambles  of 
man’s  flefh,  and  made  faufages  of  their  guts ;  but 
No  proba-  he  “  refleCls  feverely  upon  thofe  Spanifh  writers  who 
human°fa-  tel^^e,  that  there  were  any  fuch  facrifices,  or  any 
crifices  or  canibals  in  Peru,  fince  the  Inca’s  reign’d  there  ;” 
canibals  in  which  was  four  or  five  hundred  years  before  the  in- 
Peru.  vafion  of  the  Spaniards ;  from  whence  we  may  very 
well  conclude,  that  all  the  modern  accounts  we  have 
of  human  facrifices  and  cannibals  in  South- America 
from  the  Spanifh  writers  are  falfe.  There  were  no 
fuch  people  when  they  arrived  there,  nor  for  four 
hundred  years  before,  if  we  may  credit  De  la 
Vega,  a  native  of  Peru,  who  was  better  acquainted 
with  their  language,  hiftory,  and  cuftoms,  than  any 
of  the  Spanifh  writers,  and  generally  efteemed  the 
beft  hiftorian  that  ever  wrote  of  that  country. 
Acosta  de  Sieca,  and  the  reft  of  their  hifto- 
rians  are  infinitely  to  blame  therefore,  in  flandering 
that  people,  and  abufing  the  world  with  fuch  fabu¬ 
lous  relations. 

If  it  be  admitted  then,  that  there  were  no  fuch 
barbarous  people  in  Peru,  no  canibals,  or  any  hu¬ 
man  facrifices  there  for  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Spanifh  conqueft,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  there 
were  none  there  before  that  time;  at  leaft  there 
could  be  no  certainty  of  any  fuch,  the  Peruvians 
havingnopoffibleway  of  recording  their  hiftory,  as 
they  were  defiitute  of  letters ;  and  for  a  tradition  of 
four  hundred  years  ftanding,  it  is  not  to  be  much 
valued,  efpecially  when  it  is  evident,  that  the  Inca’s 
invented  or  encouraged  fuch  ftories  of  the  barbarity 
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have  done  in  our  part  of  the  world,  to  excufe  or 
juftify  their  own  ravages  and  invafions,  arid  to  make 
the  world  believe  they  have  been  fuch  mighty  bene- 
flidlors  to  mankind,  by  reducing  them  to  a  civiliz’d 
life,  and  abolifhing  fuch  brutifh  cuftoms  as  they 
found  in  the  conquer’d  provinces.  I  proceed  now 
to  enquire  into  the  real  charafter  of  the  Peruvians 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there.  Bl  as  V Ale  ra  The  true 
(to  whom  De  la  Vega  feems  to  give  entire  ere- charader 
dit,  in  this  particular,  lib.  2.  cap.  33.  of  xh^Royal^^ 
Company  of  Peru)  fays,  that  the  people  of  I^eru  ex¬ 
ceed  moft  nations  in  the  world  in  quicknefs  of  wit 
and  ftrength  of  judgment ;  which  appears  in  that, 
without  the  help  of  letters,  they  have  attain’d  the 
knowledge  of  many  things  which  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  could  never 
reach.  If  they  had  any  thing  that  feem’d  (hocking 
to  the  Europeans,  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  want 
of  natural  parts,  or  endowments  of  mind,  but  from 
their  being  unpradtifed  in  the  fafliions  and  cuftoms 
of  Europe,  and  their  want  of  mafters  to  inftruct 
them  in  the  liberal  fciences ;  for  fuch  of  them  as 
had  the  advantage  of  mafters,  fince  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  became  greater  proficients  than  the 
Spaniards  themfelves,  and  would  imitate  any  thing 
they  iaw  fo  exadly,  without  being  taught,  that  it 
furprized  the  European  artifts ;  and  as  to  their  me¬ 
mories,  they  generally  exceeded  the  Spaniards,  and 
would  caft  up  their  accounts,  by  knots,  with  more 
expedition  than  a  European  could  by  the  hejp  of 
cyphers. 

As  to  their  military  skill  and  conduct,  making  al-  Courage 
lowancefor  circumftances,  they  appear’d  allb  fuperior 
to  the  Spaniards.  Let  me  fee,  fays  my  author,  the 
braveft  Captains  of  France  or  Spain  on  foot,  without 
horfes,  without  armour,  without  (pears,  fwords,  or 
fire-arms;  with  no  other  cloaths  than  their  fhirts, 
no  other  head-piece  than  a  cap  of  feathers,  or  gar¬ 
land  of  flowers ;  a  (hield  made  of  a  piece  of  a  mat ; 
and  “  let  their  diet  be  only  herbs  and  roots  of  the 
“  field  ;  then  let  us  fee  how  they  will  be  able  to 
oppofe  fwords,  fpears,  guns,  &c. 

On  the  contrary,  were  the  Indians  arm’d,  as  the 
Europeans  are,  train’d  up  in  the  fame  military  difei- 
pline,  and  inftrudled  in  the  art  of  war  by  fea  and 
land,  they  would  be  more  invincible  than  the  Turks, 
as  experience  has  fliewn  ;  for  whenever  the  Spani¬ 
ards  and  Indians  were  equally  arm’d,  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated.  No  eftimate  can  be  made  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  skill  or  bravery  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  therefore,  from  the  Spanilh  conquefts  in  thofe 
empires,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their  arms, 
and  above  all,  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  which  was 
more  terrible  to  them  than  all  the  reft,  and  feem’d 
to  them  (bmething  more  than  what  was  human  and 
natural.  “  And  in  fadt  we  find,  that  the  Indians  of 
“  Chili,  having  furnifti’d  themfelves  with  Euro- 
“  pean  arms,  are  at  this  day  a  match  for  the  Spa- 
“  niards,  and  have  driven  them  out  of  many  places 
“  they  polTefs’d  themfelves  of  in  that  country.” 

To  return  to  the  Peruvians.  It  is  obferv’d,  that 
as  they  defended  their  country,  as  well  as  could  be 
expefted,  with  fuch  arms  as  they  had,  yet  when 
any  province  was  conquered,  and  had  fubmitted 
to  the  Spaniards,  they  remain’d  faithful  to  them, 
however  hardly  they  were  u(bi ;  and  readily 
alTifted  them  in  the  conqueft  of  the  reft  of 
their  country  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  they  ought  to 
remain  faithful  fubjedls  to  thole  they  had  fubmitted 
to,  how  unjuftly  foever  they  were  invaded,  and 
might  rrot  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  liberties  af¬ 
terwards. 
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Friar  Mark,  who  went  with  Tome  of  the  firfl: 
invaders  from  Panama  to  Peru,  fiys,  they  found  the 
Peruvians  extremely  hofpitable  and  kind  ;  courteous 
in  converfation,  and  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  gi¬ 
ving  them  gold  and  precious  ftones,  male  and  female 
flaves,  and  all  manner  of  provifions;  Nor  did  they 
offer  to  commit  any  hoftilities,  ’till  the  Spaniards, 
by  their  outrages  and  cruelties,  compelled  them  to 
ftand  upon  their  defence.  It  muft  be  confefs’d,  that 
the  Am.ericans  had  made  but  little  proficiency  in  the 
fciences,  or  indeed  in  mechanick  arts,  having  never 
convers’d  either  with  Europeans  or  Afiaticks,  and 
being  deftitute  of  inftruments,  and  even  of  proper 
materials  for  forming  them. 

There  were,  fays  De  la  Vega,  certain  among 
them  call’d  A  manta’s,  who  were  fubtle  in  their  ar¬ 
gumentation,  and  laid  down  certain  phsenomena  of 
natural  things ;  but  in  regard  they  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  letters,  they  could  leave  none  of  thole  con¬ 
ceptions  they  had  forni’d  to  po (ferity,  unlefs  fome 
few  principles  difcovered  by  the  light  of  nature, 
which  they  reprefented  by  glyphicks,  or  Ibme  rude 
figures  *,  however,  in  Moral  Philofophy,  they  at¬ 
tained  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfedlion  ;  for  their 
laws  and  cuftoms  were  their  daily  lefibns,  and  the 
dodtrine  of  good-manners  being  the  ftudy  and  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  magiftrate,  an  eafy  and  conftapt  im¬ 
provement  was  made  therein. 

In  Natural  Philofophy  they  had  ftudied  little,  and 
only  knew  things  by  their  eflfedts ;  as,  that  fire 
would  warm  them,  and  the  like;  and  thus  they 
learn’d  fomething  of  medicine,  and  the  virtues  of 
plants  and  herbs,  which  experience  and  neceffity 
taught  them. 

As  to  their  aftronomy,  they  had  obferved  the 
various  motions  of  the  planet  Venus  ;  the  increafe 
and  decreafeof  the  Moon.  The  Inca’s  allbobferv’d, 
that  the  Sun  perform’d  his  courfe  in  the  Ipace  of  a 
year  ;  tho’  the  common  people  divided  it  only  by 
the  feafons  j  and  the  end  of  their  harveft,  with 
them,  was  the  end  of  the  year  :  While  the  Inca’s 
mark’d  out  the  fummer  and  winter  folftices  by  high 
towers,  which  they  erefted  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of 
the  city  of  Cufco.  When  the  Sun  came  to  rife  di- 
reftly  oppofite  to  four  of  thefe  towers  erected  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  and  to  fet  juft  againft  thofe 
of  the  weft,  it  was  then  the  fummer  folftice  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  when  it  came  to  rife  and  fet  a- 
gainft  four  other  towers,  it  was  the  winter  folftice : 
W’^hich  towers,  De  la  Vega  fays,  were  ftand- 
ing  in  his  time.  They  had  allb  eredled  marble 
pillars  in  the  great  court  before  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  by  which  they  obferv’d  the  Equinoftials ;  and 
when  |he  Sun  came  near  the  Equator,  the  Priefts 
attended,  and  waited  to  fee  what  lhadow  the  pillars 
caft ;  and  when  the  Sun  at  its  rifing  came  to  dart 
a  ftiadow  direftly  from  it,  and  at  mid-day  the  pillars 
caft  no  fhade,  but  were  enlightened  on  all  fides,  they 
then  concluded  the  fun  to  be  in  the  Equinodial,  and 
crown’d  the  pillars  with  garlands  of  flowers  and 
odoriferous  herbs ;  and  as  they  held  the  Sun  then 
appear’d  in  its  greateft  luftre,  this  was  one  of  their 
chief  feftivals,  wherein  they  offer’d  to  this  deity 
rich  prefents  of  gold  and  precious  ftones. 

And  as  they  defcrib’d  their  year  by  the  courfe  of 
the  Sun,  fo  their  months  w'ere  diftinguifh’d  by  the 
Moon,  and  their  weeks  were  called  quarters  of  the 
Moon  ;  but  they  had  no  names  for  the  days  of  the 
week  but  the  order  they  flood  in,  as  the  firfl,  fe- 
cond,  third,  &c.  They  were  aftonifh’d  at  the 
eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  *,  and  when  the  Sun 
hid  his  face,  believ’d  it  was  for  their  fins ;  imagin¬ 
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fome  other  terrible  calamity. 

When  the  moon  was  entering  into  the  eclipfe, 
and  it  began  to  grow  dark,  they  imagin’d  fhe  was 
fick  j  and  when  totally  obfcur'd,  that  llie  was  dy¬ 
ing  ;  and  founded  their  trumpets,  kettles  and  pans, 
and  every  thing  that  would  make  a  noife,  to  roufe 
her  from  this  lethargy ;  and  taught  their  children 
to  cry  out  and  call  upon  Mama  Quille,  or  Mother 
Moon,  that  fhe  would  not  die,  and  leave  them  to 
perifh.  They  made  no  prediclions  from  the  Sun  or 
Moon,  or  the  conjunftion  of  the  ftars,  but  chiefly 
from  their  dreams,  or  the  entrails  of  beafts  they 
offer’d  in  facrifice;  and  when  they  faw  the  Sun  fot 
in  the  fea,  as  they  might  every  night  to  the  weft- 
ward,  they  imagin’d  the  waters  were  divided  by  the 
force  of  the  fire,  and  that  the  fun  plunged  himfelf 
into  the  deep,  diving  quite  through  the  fea  to  ap¬ 
pear  next  morning  in  the  eaft. 

They  had  fomuch  skill  in  Phyfick,  according  to  Phyfick. 
De  la  Vega,  as  to  know,  that  bleeding  and 
purging  were  two  neceffary  evacuations,  and  ufually 
open’d  that  vein  which  was  neareft  to  the  pain ; 
their  lancet  being  a  fharp-pointed  flint  fot  at  the  end 
of  a  fmall  cane,  which  with  a  gentle  fillip  cut  it 
with  left  pain  than  one  of  our  lancets. 

They  ufually  purg’d  when  the  patient  was  but  a 
little  indilpofed,  and  before  the  difoafe  had  prevail’d, 
but  afterwards  left  him  to  nature  and  a  regular  diet ; 
and  their  principal  ingredient  was  a  white  root  re- 
fombling  a  turnip,  which  being  dry’d  and  powder’d, 
they  took  in  water  or  their  ordinary  drink,  and  then 
the  patient  fet  himfelf  in  the  fun,  that  his  heat  and 
blefling  might  contribute  to  the  operation  ;  and  in 
an  hour’s  time  it  began  to  work  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  in  a  violent  manner,  bringing  away  worms 
and  all  indigefted  matter,  and  yet  left  the  body  ftrong 
and  vigorous,  and  with  a  very  good  appetite,  which 
the  fame  author  fays  he  twice  experienc’d  by  himfolf, 

Their  phyfick  was  adminiftred  to  the  Inca’s  and 
Great  men,  by  Botanifts,  that  ftudied  the  virtues 
of  their  herbs  and  plants,  Thefe  tranfmitted  their 
fecrets  of  this  kind  to  their  children,  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  hereditary  Phyficians  to  the  Royal  fami¬ 
ly,  and  the  Great  Lords ;  but  the  common  people 
cured  one  another  by  fuch  preferiptions  as  they 
learn’d  by  tradition. 

They  had  feveral  herbs  and  roots  which  they  ap¬ 
ply ’d  to  wounds  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  ufod  neither 
plaifters  nor  ointments,  and  had  no  compound,  only 
Ample  medicines.  The  Spaniards  much  improved 
their  phyfick,  having  difeover’d  fhe  virtues  of  many 
herbs  and  plants  that  grew  in  that  hot  climate, 
which  the  Indians  were  ignorant  of ;  and  particu¬ 
larly,  that  their  Maize  or  Indian-corn  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  againft  the  Cholick  and  Stone,  ob- 
ferving  that  the  Indians,  who  eat  this  food  chiefly, 
were  never  troubled  with  thofe  Diftempers. 

They  had  only  Geometry  enough  to  meafure  their  Geoitie- 
lands,  and  deferibe  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  ‘'"y* 
provinces ;  but  this,  our  author,  fays,  he  has  foen 
well  perform’d,  particularly  the  city  of  Cufco,  and 
the  country  about  it,  with  the  buildings,  ftreets,  hills, 
valleys,  rivers,  roads,  &c.  as  well  laid  down  and 
diftinguilh’d  by  lines  and  colours,  as  any  of  our 
modern  Gofmographers  could  have  done  it. 

Their  Amanta’s,  or  Philofophers,  were  Poets  Poetry, 
alfo,  and  invented  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  which 
were  adled  on  their  feftivals  before  the  King  and 
the  Royal  family ;  the  Aftors  being  the  Great 
Lords  of  the  Court,  and  principal  Officers  of  the 
army ;  every  one  adling  the  part  that  was  agree¬ 
able 
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able  to  his  quality  or  poft,  and  had  no  conftant  fets 
of  Aftors  to  perfonate  others ;  The  fubjed  of  their 
Tragedies  were  the  vidories  and  great  adions  of 
their  anceftors,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  beft 
means  they  had  of  preferving  the  memory  of  what 
was  pafsM ;  and  yet  in  thefe  it  feems  fidion  had  fo 
great  a  (hare,  that  it  was  difficult  to  diftinguifh  what 
was  real  from  what  was  fabulous.  In  their  Comedies, 
their  husbandry,  their  houfhold  affairs,  and  their 
commerce  with  the  world  were  reprefented,  and 
the  moft  remarkable  follies  in  life  expofed. 

Thefe  Amanta’s  alfo  compofed  fongs  and  ballads ; 
for  they  had  both  vocal  and  inflrumental  mufick  *, 
fome  refembling  our  trumpets,  flutes,  and  other  wind- 
mufick,  but  intolerably  harfhand  difagreeable  to  an 
ear  ufed  to  fofter  founds,'  They  had  alfo  their  Itring- 
mufick,  but  not  a  whit  better  than  the  former. 

They  feem  to  have  been  more  perfed  in  Arith- 
metick  than  any  fcience,  and  would  cafl  up  an 
accompt,  fubftrad,  multiply  and  divide  by  certain 
lines  or  threads  of  various  colours  tied  in  knots, 
which  they  callM  Quippo^s,  with  more  expedition 
than  a  European  by  the  help  of  figures ;  And  by 
thefe  Quippo’s  they  had  the  art  of  imprinting  many 
things  in  their  memories,  and  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  others  with  the  afliflance  of  ill-drawn 
pidures  or  images  for  they  knew  fomething  of 
painting  and  (latuary,  as  appears  by  the  furniture 
and  ornaments  of  their  temples  and  palaces ;  every 
plant  and  animal  almoft  being  reprefented  in  gold 
or  filver  plate  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  treat  of  their 
mechanick  arts.  And  firfl  of  their  Gold  and  Silver- 
fmiths,  of  whom,  fiys  the  royal  hiftorian  De  la 
Vega,  tho’  there  were  great  numbers  that  labour’d 
conftantly  at  their  trade,  yet  Were  they  not  fo  skil¬ 
ful  as  to  make  an  anvil  of  iron  or  any  other  metal, 
but  made  ufe  of  a  certain  hard  flone  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  which  they  fmooth’d  and  polifh’d  ;  nor  had 
they  learn’d  to  put  handles  to  their  hammers,  but 
beat  their  plate  with  certain  round  pieces  of  copper 
or  brafs ;  neither  had  they  any  files  or  graving  tools, 
or  bellows  for  melting  down  their  metals ;  but  in- 
(lead  of  bellows,  had  copper-pipes  of  a  yard  long, 
and  fmall  at  one  end,  almoft  in  the  form  of  a 
trumpet,  with  which  they  blow’d  up  their  fires. 
They  had  no  tongs  to  take  their  heated  metal  out 
of  the  fire,  but  drew  it  out  with  a  flick  or  a  copper 
bar,  and  caft  it  into  a  heap  of  wet  earth  to  cool ; 
and  as  they  had  learn’d  that  the  fteem  or  effluvia 
arifing  from  hot  or  melted  metals  were  prejudicial 
to  their  health,  all  their  founderies  were  in  the  open 
air  without  any  covering.  Their  Carpenters  had 
no  other  tools  than  hatchets  made  of  copper  or  flint; 
no  faws,  augers  or  planes,  not  having  learn’d  the 
ufe  of  iron,  tho’  they  did  not  want  mines  of  that 
metal ;  and  inftead  of  nails,  as  has  been  obferved 
already,  they  faflened  their  timber  together  with 
cords  or  withs ;  Nor  had  their  Stone-cutters  any 
tools  but  (harp  flints  or  pebbles,  with  which  they 
wore  out  the  (lone  in  a  manner  with  perpetual  rub¬ 
bing  ;  pullies  and  other  engines  alfo  were  wanting 
for  lifting  and  placing  (lones  in  their  buildings ;  all 
was  done  by  (Irength  of  hand,  and  multitudes  were 
employ’d  to  remove  a  piece  of  flone  or  timber,  which 
an  ordinary  team  of  Horfes  would  have  drawn  upon 
proper  carriages:  And  yet  under  the  want  of  all 
thefe  things  they  raifed  llrong  and  magnificent  edi¬ 
fices,  as  appears  by  their  buildings,  already  de- 
fcrib’d,  the  ruins  whereof  are  feen  at  this  day. 

They  ufed  a  thorn  or  a  fine  bone  for  a  needle, 
and  their  threads  were  the  finews  of  animals,  or 
the  fibres  of  (bme  plant,  or  of  the  bark  of  a  cer- 
faftl  tree.  ScifTars  they  had  none,  and  their  knives 


were  flint  or  copper ;  and  under  fuch  difadvantages  CHAP., 
(as  my  author  obferves)  their  needle-work  was  very 
indifferent. 

Combs  were  made  of  the  long  thorns  already 
mention’d,  fet  on  each  fide  a  piece  of  cane,  which 
ferv’d  for  the  back  of  the  comb  ;  and  the  rafors 
they  fhav’d  their  heads  with  were  no  better  than 
(harp  flints ;  in  which  operation  the  patient  under¬ 
went  fo  much,  that  there  was  nothing  the  Spaniards 
carried  over,  was  more  acceptable  to  them,  than 
fleel  rafors  and  feiffars :  They  had  no  looking- 
glaffes,  but  inftead  of  them,  the  Peruvian  Ladies 
made  ufe  of  a  round  plate  of  polifli’d  braft  or  cop¬ 
per;  and  in  this,  the  natives  of  the  Eaft-Indies  a- 
gree  with  them,  having  no  other  mirrors  at  this 
day,  but  what  they  get  of  the  Europeans. 

As  to  ordinary  working  trades,  there  were  no 
fraternities  or  particular  men  that  applied  themfelves 
to  thefe ;  but  every  man  was  his  own  Carpenter, 
Shoemaker,  Weaver,  Taylor,  and  Mafon:  Every 
man  knew  how  to  weave,  make  his  cloaths,  build 
his  houfe,  and  cultivate  his  lands ;  and  the  women 
affifled  in  the  mod  laborious  employments. 

But  there  were  focieties  of  Poets,  Painters,  Mu- 
ficians,  Goldfmiths,  Engravers,  Founders,  and  Ac- 
comptants,  who  were  employ’d  in  the  fervice  of 
their  temples,  and  of  their  Princes  and  Great  men ; 
but  ordinary  and  neceffary  works,  as  has  been  faid, 
were  done  by  the  family  :  The  common  people  in- 
flrudled  their  children  in  them,  and  never  hir’d  fer- 
vants,  of  call’d  in  foreign  affiflance  ;  and  for  the 
polite  arts,  as  they  were  not  neceffary  to  their  fub- 
fiftence,  fo  they  never  troubled  themfelves  about  thenf . 

Their  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  which  they 
wove  and  dy’d  into  all  manner  of  colours,  were 
their  principal  manufadlures ;'  but  no  man  was  fuf- 
fer’d  to  wear  a  garment,  cap,  or  turbant,  of  diffe¬ 
rent  colours,  but  thofe  of  the  royal  blood. 

Their  carpets  and  blankets,  on  which  they  lay, 
were  made  of  the  wool  of  their  country  flieep,  or 
the  fine  hair  of  their  Goats ;  and  their  hammocks 
of  cotton,  or  other  net-work.  In  the  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  their  garments  were  of 
cotton  ;  and  in  the  colder  countries,  of  wool,  wove 
exadlly  fit  for  the  ufes  they  defign’d,  and  the  pieces 
never  cut. 

They  had  little  or  no  trade,  either  with  foreigners,  Traffick.’ 
or  with  one-another ;  every  family  having  its  plan¬ 
tation,  and  all  neceflaries  almoft  within  itfelf ;  only 
they  fometimes  truck’d  or  barter’d  fruits  and  eatables 
with  their  neighbours,  fome  grounds  producing 
what  others  wanted. 

The  general  food  of  the  Peruvians,  before  the  Food: 
Spaniards  arriv’d  amongft  them,  was  Mafee,  or 
Indian-corn  (which  has  been  already  deferib’d,  in 
treating  of  Mexico.^  This  they  ground  between 
two  (lones,  and  made  thin  cakes  and  bifeuits  of  the 
flour,  which  they  baked  on  their  hearths  or  ftoves: 

They  alfo  boil’d  it,  and  made  a  fort  of  hafly-pudding 
of  the  Maize.;  and  in  fome  countries  that  did  not 
produceMaize,  they  had  a  very  fmall  grain  or  feed, 
that  was  produced  from  a  plant  like  Spinage ;  and 
this  they  converted  to  the  fame  ufes.  In  other  parts, 
they  had  the  CafTavy-root,  which  they  boil’d,  dry’d, 
and  ground  to  powder;  of  v/hich  alfo  they  made 
thin  cakes  that  ferv’d  them  inftead  of  bread  :  They 
eat  alfo  Potatoes,  and  other  roots,  and  almoft  all 
manner  of  fruits  raw,  roafted  and  boil’d,  which  their 
country  produc’d  :  Nor  was  there  fcarce  an  herb  that 
grew,  but  what  ferved  them  for  food,  not  as  fauce 
or  fallads,  as  we  ufe  them,  but  asfubftantial  difhes: 

As  to  flefh,  they  eat  very  little,  for  their  Inca’s  and 
Great  Lords  were  mafters  of  all  the  cattle,  wild  and 
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C  H  A  J*.  taihe,  and  of  all  the  game  of  the  country,  which 
the  common  people  were  not  fuffered  to  take  or  kill 
under  the  fevered  penalties.  But  there  was  a  gene¬ 
ral  hunting-bout  appointed  by  their  Princes  once  a 
year ;  wherein  a  great  deal  of  venifon  and  game 
was  taken,  and  diftributed  to  the  people,  who  cut 
it  in  thin  flices  and  dry’d  it ;  and  this,  with  the  flefli 
of  the  tame  cattle,  which  was  alfo  given  them  an¬ 
nually,  ferv’d  for  the  whole  year:  They  never  eat 
joints  of  meat,  or  indeed  any  quantity  of  it  as  the 
Europeans  do,  but  having  cut  their  dry’d  flefli  in 
pieces,  flew’d,  and  feafon’d  it  high  with  Axi  or 
Pepper ;  they  eat  it  as  fauce  to  their  other  food, 
and  as  we  eat  Anchovies,  or  pickles,  to  relifli  our 
flefli.  1  don’t  know  any  country  between  the  Tro- 
where  the  people  eat  great  meals  of  flefli : 
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n  many  places  they  eat  none  at  all  (much  lefs  hu¬ 
man  flefli).  The  Spanilh  hiftorians  obferve,  that 
one  of  their  men  eat  ten  times  as  much  as  an  In¬ 
dian.  Their  ufual  way  of  drefling  their  food  was 
in  pans  or  diflies  over  their  doves,  on  which  they 
dew’d  or  bak’d  it,  and  they  roaded-  their  roots  and 
fruits  in  the  embers  frequency. 

The  ufual  times  for  eating,  according  to  De  la 
Vega,  were  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  about  fun-fet  in  the  evening ;  for  they 
made  but  two  meals  a-day.  However,  they  were 
not  altogether  fo  abffcemious  in  drinking  as  eating. 
Their  Gentry  and  Great  men,  who  had  little  elfe  to 
do,  fate  drinking  great  part  of  the  day  ;  and  of  the 
fame  Indian-corn  that  ferved  them  for  tread,  they 
made  a  kind  of  malt,  and  brew’d  good  drong  drink 
of  it.  The  Maghey-tree  alfo  affords  them  a  very 
drong  intoxicating  liquor  •,  and  they  make  a  kind 
of  wine  of  almod  all  manner  of  fruits,  by  boiling  or 
deeping  them  in  water ;  but  the  common  people,  I 
find,  very  feldom  drank  any  drong  liquors.  The 
common  bevarage  here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  was 
water  with  a  little  of  the  flour  of  Maize  inftifed  into 
it,  being  the  fame  that  our  Buccaneers  call  Pofole, 
or  Poor  Soul.  But  as  they  have  both  Palm  and 
Cocoa- trees,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Spaniards  have 
taught  them  to  draw  Palm -wine,  and  drink  the  li¬ 
quor  of  the  Cqcao-nut,  as  they  have  taught  them  to 
eat  and  drink  all  manner  of  meat  and  drink  that 
Spain  affords ;  which,  by  the  way,  the  Spaniards 
obferve,  has  been  no  advantage  to  them  ;  for  fuch 
fort  of  meat  and  drink,  they  tell  us,  is  by  no  means 
fit  for  people  that  live  between  the  Tropics  •,  and 
has  introduced  many  difeafes  the  Peruvians  knew 
nothing  of  before,  infomuch  that  they  give  this  as 
one  rCafon  the  natives  of  America  do  not  multiply 
fo  fad  as  they  did  formerly,  but  rather  decreafe  in 
their  numbers  at  prefent ;  but  whether  this  is  not  a 
mere  pretence  to  conceal  their  own  barbarity,  who 
depopulated  thefe  countries  by  their  cruelties  and 
opprefTions,  and  would  now  have  us  believe  that  the 
natives  have  been  diminifhed  by  this  alteration  in 
their  diet,  I  very  much  quedion ;  For  ’tis  certain, 
the  wines  the  Spaniards  have  taught  them  to  make 
of  Grapes,  will  rather  preferve  their  health  than  de- 
droy  them  in  that  hot  climate*;  and  as  people  have 
no  inclination  to  eat  great  quantities  of  meat  there, 
they  very  feldom  hurt  themfelves  that  way. 

Neither  can  I  think,  but  that  milk,  butter  and 
cheefe,  which  the  natives  knew  nothing  of  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  mud  be  agood  whole- 
fome  ‘kind  of  diet  in  that  warm  latitude ;  and  of 
thefe  they  have  a  great  deal  at  this  day,  now  Euro¬ 
pean  cattle  are  multiply’d  fo  prodigioufly,  as  all 
writers  agree  they  are;  and  I’m  apt  to  think,  one 
reafon  of  that  increafe  is,  that  neither  Spaniards  or 
Indians  in  that  warm  country  are  very  fond  of  flefn 
of  any  kind. 

VOL.  HI. 


While  I  am  treating  ot  their  food;  it  is  very  natu-  ^  HA 
ral  to  fpeak  of  their  feads,  of  which  they  had  many 
within  the  compafs  of  a  year  ;  particularly  four  in  pfeafts 
honour  ot  the  Sun,  and  one  at  every  new  Moon, 
which  I  flaall  enlarge  on  under  the  head  ot  Religion. 

They  had  alfo  their  feads  at  the  acCeflion  of  their 
Princes,  and  upon  every  vidtory,  or  conqued,  aS 
with  us  :  Feads  at  their  weddings  and  the  birth  or 
tveaning  of  their  children,  and  almod  upon  every 
joyful  occafion,  as  in  other  countries.  And  at  thele 
the  gueds  were  entertain’d  with  vocal  and  indru- 
mental  mufick,  and  dancing,  and  the  men  drank 
hard;  but,  according  to  De  la  Vega,  they  aF 
ways  left  off  early  in  the  evening,  and  went  home; 
and  rifing  betimes  in  the  morning,  reairn’d  to  the 
fead  again ;  fome  of  thefe  entertainments  lading  fe- 
veral  days.  Their  Princes  and  Great  men  alfo  at 
fuch  times  were  entertain’d  with  tragedies  and  co-  Pkyf 
medies,  in  which  the  Nobility  and  Great  Officers 
aded  the  principal  parts.  Nor  were  there  any  coii- 
dant  fets  of  mercenary  adlors.  However,  accord¬ 
ing  to£)E  laVega,  they  did  not  Ipeak  their  own 
fenfe,  but  their  Poets  compos’d  the  play,  and  put 
words  in  their  mouths ;  which  might  be  a  proper 
and  very  eafy  way  of  indrufting  the  young  NobilF 
ty  and  Gentry  in  principles  of  morality  and  poli- 
ticKs,  and  of  forming  their  adlion,  and  giving  them 
an  agreeable  addrefs. 

I'he  exercifing  their  arms,  the  lance  or  fpear,  Exercift 
the  throwing  darts,  and  fhooting  arrows,  were  of 
other  parts  of  their  recreations  and  divcrfions ;  to 
which  all  the  better  fort  of  people  were  bred ;  and 
indeed  we  find  part  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Inca’s 
addidted  to  war  and  warlike  exercifes  (as  others 
were  to  the  fervice  of  their  temples)  and  train’d  up 
to  hafdfhips  from  their  infancy,  in  order  to  make 
them  good  foldiers,  and  qualify  them  for  pods  in 
the  army. 

Hunting  was  another  of  their  exercifes  and  di-  Hunting, 
verfions ;  but  this  was  not  permitted  to  the  com^ 
mon  people :  They  were  not  to  meddle  with  the 
beads  of  chace  or  game,  under  the  fevered  penal¬ 
ties  ;  only  once  a  year  the  Prince  appointed  a  gene¬ 
ral  hunting-match  in  fome  part  of  his  dominions,’ 
contriving  it  fo,  that  every  place  enjoy’d  four  years 
red  ;  during  which  fpace  the  game  never  were  di- 
durb’d,  but  had  time  to  increafe. 

Of  thefe  hunting  expeditions,  De  la  Vega 
gives  the  following  account.  He  fays,  after  the' 
breeding-time  was  over  every  year,  the  Inca  or 
Prince  aflign’d  a  certain  part  of  the  country  for  this 
diverfion,  appointing  twenty  or  thirty  thoufahd  In¬ 
dians  to  encompafs'  a  certain  fpace  of  land,  and  beat 
20  or  30  leagues  round  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and: 
through  woods  and  mountains ;  and  they  march’d 
along  hooping  and  hollowing  ’till  the  game  came 
to  be  fo  draiten’d  on  all  fides,  that  they  could  not 
get  away,  and  were  eafily  taken.  As  to  wild  beadsy 
fuch  as  Lions,  Bears,  Foxes,  Mountain-cats,  Ser¬ 
pents,  and  all  venomous  creatures,  thefe  they  kill’d 
as  they  went  along,  and  did  hot  drive  them  into; 
the  circle  with  the  game  ;  \^hich  confided  chiefly  of 
red  and  fallow  Deer,  and  of  the  wild  Huanacu,  or 
Lama’s,  and  Vicuna’s,  that  is,  the  country  Sheep 
and  Goats,  of  which  there  was  fuch  plenty,  befdre 
the  Spaniards  arriv’d  there,  that  they  frequently^ 
took  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  of  thefe  fort  of  deer  and 
cattle  at  one  huniing-match. 

The  female  Deer  they  differ’d  to  efcape,  except 
the  old  barren  Does,-  which  were  kill’d.  They  re¬ 
leas’d  alfo  as  many  Of  the  males  as  were  thought  ne-^' 
ceflary  to  propagate  the  fpecies  ;  and  the  red  being/ 
kill’d,  their  flefli  was  divided  among  the  dommoiJ 
22  C  people-,' 
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people  i  they  alfo  fhore  the  Sheep,  and  divided  the 
wool  in  like  manner.  But  the  fine  air  of  the  Vi- 
tuna’s,  or  Goats,  was  referved  for  the  Inca  and 
the  royal  family  ;  for  no  other  people  might  pre¬ 
fume  to  wear  garments  m.ade  of  it. 

But  befides  thefe  annual  huntings,  if  I  underftand 
De  la  Vega  right,  the  Caraca’s,  or  Great  Lords, 
had  every  one  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  taking 
game  within  their  refpedtive  territories  or  lordfhips  •, 
tho’  the  common  people  were  not  fuffer’d  to  med¬ 
dle  with  them  at  any  time. 

Before  I  conclude  this  head  of  their  exercifes  and 
diverfions,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  every 
Nobleman  and  Gentleman  learn’d  fome  mechanick 
ait,  fuch  as  the  making  of  their  arms,  utenfils  of 
husbandry,  cloathing,  and  the  like,  in  which  they 
bufied  themfelves  when  they  had  nothing  elfe  to  do ; 
an  idle  flothful  man  being  univerfally  detefted,  and 
feverely  punifli’d  by  the  laws  of  Peru  :  Even  their 
Women  of  quality  carried  their  reels,  fpindles, 
and  needle-work  with  them  wherever  they  vifited  j 
nor  was  the  Lady  of  the  family  ever  found  unem¬ 
ploy’d. 

They  were,  according  to  De  la  Vega,  like  the 
Chinefe,  courteous  and  ceremonious  even  to  a  fault 
in  their  vifits  and  commerce  with  each  other,  al¬ 
ways  addrefling  their  fuperiors,  and  even  their  e- 
quals  and  inferiors,  in  the  moft  obliging  and  com- 
plaifant  language  and  yet  thefe  were  the  people 
that  the  firft  Spanilh  Adventurers  reprefented  as 
brutifli  and  barbarous,  and  made  this  the  pretence 
for  taking  away  their  country,  and  enllaving  them  j 
many  of  the  Indians  they  charge  even  with  facrifi- 
cing  their  own  fpecies  and  eating  them  •,  particular¬ 
ly  here  in  Peru,  Acosta,  a  celebrated  writer,  has 
the  aflTurance  to  fay,  they  facrificed  children  at  their 
grand  feftivals.  Whereas,  De  la  Vega,  who 
was  a  native  of  Peru,  and  better  acquainted  with 
their  cuftoms  than  any  man  that  ever  wrote,  is  po- 
fitive  there  were  no  human  facrifices  or  canibals  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Inca’s,  which  extended  three 
thoufand  miles,  while  they  govern’d  Peru,  which 
was  four  or  five  hundred  years  •,  and  what  there  was 
before  that  time  no  man  can  pretend  to  fay,  there 
being  no  fuch  thing  as  letters  amongft  them  to  re¬ 
cord  their  adlions.  But  to  return  to  the  exercifes  of 
the  Peruvians.  The  being  fwift  of  foot  was  efteem’d 
a  very  great  accomplilhment,  and  prizes  given  to 
thofe  that  excell’ d  at  their  foot-races  by  publick  au¬ 
thority  ;  for  as  there  was  no  writing,  every  thing 
of  importance  was  committed  to  memory;  And  if 
a  diftant  Viceroy,  or  Governor,  had  any  thing  to 
communicate  to  the  Emperor  at  Cufco,  it  was  done 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  not  by  one  exprefs, 
but  perhaps  by  forty  or  an  hundred ;  For  at  every 
quarter  of  a  league  on  the  great  roads  were  little 
houfes  or  guard-rooms,  where  feven  or  eight  of  the 
Emperor’s  MeflTengers,  or  Purfuivants,  always  at¬ 
tended,  who  were  of  the  better  - fort  of  people,  and 
capable  of  receiving  and  telling  a  meffage  ^ery  ex- 
aftly,  their  heads  being  as  well  furnifb’d  as  dieir 
heels :  One  or  more  of  thefe  were  difpatch’d  upon 
all  affairs  of  ftate ;  and  having  delivered  their  mef¬ 
fage  at  the  next  ftage,  fome  of  thofe  ran  and  deli¬ 
vered  the  meflage  to  the  next,  and  fo  on  ’till  they 
reached  the  Court;  but  they  all  carried  their  Quip- 
po’s,  or  coloured  firings  and  knots  with  them, 
which  as  to  numbers,  and  the  qualities  of  many 
firings,  aflifled  their  memories  very  much,'  and  pre¬ 
vented  miftakes.  And  fo  fwiftly  did  thefe  expreffes 
(or  Chaquis)  nm,  that  the  Courir received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  in  tw'enty-four  hours,  tho’  the  Governor  who 
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fent  it  was  at  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diflance:  C 
And  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion  or  invafion,  they  had  bea¬ 
cons  on  high  hills  at  proper  diftances,  which  they  fi¬ 
red,  and  thereby  gave  notice  from  one  to  another ; 
fo  that  the  Court  had  intelligence  of  it  in  a  few  hours 
from  the  remoteft  part  of  their  dominions. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Peruvian  animals. 

AS  Peru  and  Mexico  both  lie  for  the  moft  part  Animals. 

between  'the  Tropics,  their  animals,  beafts, 
birds,  and  fifties  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  I  ftiall  not  therefore  defcribe  thofe  again 
that  have  been  treated  of  already  in  Mexico,  but 
fpeak  chiefly  of  fuch  as  feem  peculiar  to  Peru. 

And  firft  of  thofe  animals  to  which  the  Europeans 
have  given  the  names  of  Sheep  and  Goats,  becaufe 
they  refemble  thofe  animals  more  than  any  other  we 
have  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  Peruvian  Sheep  I  find  in  different  authors  are  Paco’s,  or 
call’d  by  different  names,  as  Paco’?,  Lama’s,  Hua--g^^“''‘^'' 
nacu,  andGuanacu ;  and  thefe  are  diftinguifh’d  again 
by  the  tame  and  the  wild,  the  large  and  the  fmall 
kind.  The  large  tame  Huanacu,  De  la  Vega 
informs  us,  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Stag,  and  refem- 
bles  a  Camel  the  moft  of  any  other  beaft,  only  it 
hath  no  bunch  on  its  back :  He  hath  a  long  fmooth 
neck,  his  body  is  covered  with  a  coarfe  wool,  and 
the  hide  makes  excellent  leather.  They  are  of  a 
difpofition,  fays  Blos  Valera,  as  gentle  and  trac¬ 
table  as  the  Indians  themfelves,  being  fo  tame  that 
a  child  may  govern  thetn,  and  were  the  only  beafts 
ufed  in  carrying  of  burdens  when  the  Spaniards  ar¬ 
rived  there.  The  tame  ones  differ  as  much  in  colour 
as  Horfes  do  in  Europe  ;  but  the  wild  are  always  of 
a  chefnut- colour :  The  flefti  of  this  creature  is  ten¬ 
der,  and  exceeding  fine  eating,  and  fo  wholefome 
and  inoffenfive,  that  it  is  the  food  of  ftek  people, 
and  preferred  before  Chickens  ;  but  what  they  were 
moft  valued  for  before  Horfes  and  Mules  were  im¬ 
ported  was,  their  carrying  burdens ;  all  kind  of 
merchandize  being  tranfported  from  one  plrt  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  bn  the  backs  of  thafe  crea¬ 
tures.  De  la  Vega  fays,  it  was  cornmob  to  fee 
eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  of  them  in  a  caravan  ; 
and  being  very  fure- footed,  they  would  carry  their 
burdens  over  rocks  and  precipices,  where  a  min 
could  hardly  travel  on  foot :  Their  ufual  burden 
was  about  three  or  fourfeore  pound  weight,  with 
which  they  travelled  nine  or  ten  miles  a-day  but 
were  not  to  be  driven  beyond  their  ufual  pace  ;  for 
if  they  were,  they  tired  and  lay  dowm,  and  there  waS 
no  getting  them  up  again,  though  their  burdens  w'ere 
taken  off  their  backs-,  for  which  reafOn  they Irad  al¬ 
ways  fony  or  fifty  of  them  unladen  in  their  caravans ; 
and  when  they  obferved  any  one  of  the  laden  Sheep 
began  to  tire,  they  eas’d  him  of  his  burden,  and  laid 
it  upon  one  that  was  frefti. 

They  were  no  charge  to  their  matters,  who  only 
took  off  their  packs  and  turn’d  them  up  to  graze  in 
the  common  fields  at  the  end  of  every  ftage  tho* 
they  would  eat  corn  if  it  waJi  given  them:  Nor  waS 
there  any  need  of  paek'-faddles,  the  wool  on  their 
backs  ferving  inftead  of  them :  And  as  they  were 
cloven-footed,  and  had  a  callous  fpungy  matter  at 
the  bottom  of  their  feet,  they  needed  'no  fho'eing. 

The  leffer  fort  of  Sheep,  or  Paco’s,  carry ’d  no 
burdens,  but  their  flefh  was  almqtt  as  good  meat  as 
the  former,  and  their  wool  long  and  much  efteem’d, 
of  which  they  made  feveral "forts  of  ftuffsfor  cloath¬ 
ing. 
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fett  AP.  Ing,  dying  it  of  various  colours  that  never  chang’d 
,  or  faded.  But  the  Peruvians  neither  milked  the  one 

or  the  other,  or  indeed  any  animal. 

The  wild  Sheep,  to  which  the  name  of  Huanacii 
fomerimes  feems  to  be  appropriated,  afforded  them 
wool,  but  not  fo  fine  as  the  tame  ones  ;  nor  was 
their  flefh  fo  good  meat.  De  la  Vega  relates, 
that  the  males  ufually  kept  a  watch  on  the  hills  while 
the  females  fed  in  the  valleys ;  and  when  they  difeo- 
ver’d  any  people  coming  towards  them  neigh’d  like 
horfes  ;  whereupon  the  females  fled  to  their  cover, 
and  the  males  always  brought  up  the  rear  ’till  they 
were  out  of  danger. 

The  Peruvian  Goats  (call’d  Vicugnes  or  Vicuna’s) 
had  that  name  given  them  by  the  Spaniards,  becaufe 
they  refembled  a  European  Goat  more  than  any 
other  animal.  It  is  a  long-legg’d  creature,  bigger 
than  the  largeft  Goat,  without  horns,  and  fo  fwift  of 
foot, -that  no  Greyhound  can  take  it,  and  therefore 
they  are  ufually  fhot  or  fnar’d.  Their  flefh  is  lean, 
tough  and  ill  tafled,  and  yet  in  much  efteem  with 
the  Indians  on  account  of  fome  medicinal  and  heal¬ 
ing  qualities  it  is  faid  to  have:  And  its  wool,  or  rather 
fine  ioft  fur,  is  much  more  efleem’d  than  the  wool 
of  their  Sheep  •,  for  of  this  they  make  the  fineft  gar¬ 
ments  and  carpets,  which  were  permitted  to  be  worn 
and  ufed  only  by  the  Inca’s  and  the  royal  family. 
And  as  this  wool  is  of  a  light  chefnut-colour,  they 
never  dy’d  it,  Thefe  creatures  commonly  herd  to¬ 
gether  in  the  higheft  parts  of  the  mountains  near  the 
fnows. 

Acosta  relateSj  that  in  thele  and  mofl  of  the 
wild  cattle  of  Peru,  the  Bezoar-ftone  is  found  in  their 
ftomachs  and  bellies,  and  that  there  are  fometimes 
two,  three,  or  four  together  of  different  fhapes,  fize, 
and  colour,  fome  as  big  as  Filberts,  others  of  the  fize 
of  Pidgeons  eggs,  or  Walnuts,  and  fome  as  large  as 
Hens  eggs  •,  and  he  had  feen  of  them  as  big  as  Oran¬ 
ges,  and  they  were  alfo  of  feveral  colours  ;  fome 
black,  others  white,  dark,  grey,  green,  and  feme 
look’d  as  if  they  were  gilded,  and  were  cover’d  with 
many  coats  anci  skins.  The  Bezoar-ftone  is  found 
both  in  the  male  and  female,  and  all  beafts  that  en^ 
gender  it,  chew  the  cud ,  and  ufually  feed  upon  the 
rocks  in  the  fnow.  And  as  there  are  many  herbs 
and  venomous  reptiles  that  poifon  the  waters  and  paf- 
tures  in  this  country,  fo  there  is  one  herb,  which 
the  Vicuna’s  and  other  beafts  which  engender  the 
Bezoar-ftone,  run  to  by  inftinft  when  they  find  them- 
felves  poifon’d,  and  by  that  means  expel  it :  And 
the  Indians  are  of  opinion,  that  of  this  herb  the  ftone 
in  the  ftomach  of  thefe  animals  is  compounded  j  from 
whence  it  receives  that  virtue  againft  poifons,  and 
produces  many  other  wonderful  effefts  and  this, 
our  author  obferves,  agrees  with  Pliny’s  relation  of 
the  Mountain-goats,  which  fed  upon  poifonous  herbs 
without  fuflering  any  damage:  But  thefe  feem  to  be 
very  uncertain  conjeftures.  Our  author  adds,  that 
thefe  ftones  are  frequently  form’d  in  the  ftomach, 
upon  little  pieces  of  wood,  ftiells,  or  iron,  which 
are  found  in  the  centre  of  the  ball.  Since  thefe 
ftones  have  been  fo  much  in  efteem,  the  Indians 
have  counterfeited  them ;  and  thefe  counterfeits  not 
producing  the  like  effefts  as  thofe  that  are  real,  have 
made  fome  people  queftion  their  good  qualities ;  but 
Acost  a  allures  us,  he  has  feen  many  notable  cures 
done  by  them. 

There  are  red  and  fallow  Deer  in  Peru,  but  much 
lefs  than  thofe  of  Europe  •,  they  were  fo  numerous 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  came 
in  droves  into  the  villages,  the  common  people  ne¬ 
ver  attempting  to  kill  or  take  them,  as  they  were 
royal  game,  'I'hey  had  alfo  tame  and  wild  Rabbits^ 
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and  thefe  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  keep  or  take,  CHAP, 
and  fcarce  a  houfe  was  without  them. 

As  to  wild  beafts,  they  had  fome  few  Lions,  but  wild 
neither  fo  large  or  fo  fierce  as  thofe  of  Africa.  They  beafts, 
had  ftill  fewer  Bears,  and  not  any  Tygers,  unlefs  up¬ 
on  fome  of  the  higheft  mountains  of  the  Andes. 

Nor  do  I  find  they  had  any  Wolves,  fo  that  people 
tra veil’d  in  great  fecurity,  and  their  tame  cattle  were 
in  no  danger  of  being  deftroy’d  by  them  as  iit  Eu¬ 
rope  •,  which  was  very  happy,  efpecially  as  they  had 
no  Dogs  capable  of  defending  their  flocks ;  and  in¬ 
deed  they  had  no  other  Dogs  but  a  kind  of  mongrels 
or  lurchers  that  never  bark’d.  De  la  Vega  men¬ 
tions  a  beaft  that  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes  in  flrape  like  a  Cow,  but  lefs,  and  without 
horns  j  of  whofe  hides  they  make  buff  and  very 
ftrong  leather  :  But  he  fays,  there  are  fcarce  any  of 
the  Pecaree  or  Warree  fa  kind  of  American  Hog 
deferib’d  in  Mexico)  in  Peru,  or  any  where  to  the 
weft  ward  of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  Monkeys  in  this  Monkeys,' 
country  of  various  kinds  and  colours,  fome  with 
tails,  others  without,  and  fome  four  times  as  large 
as  the  ordinary  Monkeys.  The  account  Acosta 
gives  of  their  tricks  and  dexterity  is  fcarce  credible, 
and  yet  we  find  De  la  Vega  afferts  he  has  been 
an  eye-witnefs  of  the  like. 

Some  of  thefe  Monkeys,  fays  Acosta,  are  black, 
others  grey,  and  a  third  fort  are  fpotted.  Their 
adlivity  and  lyotion  is  fuch,  that  they  feem  to  have 
reafon  and  difeourfe  :  They  would  leap  from  one 
tree  to  another ;  and  when  the  diftance  was  fuch, 
that  one  could  not  reach  the  place,  they  would  hang 
themfelves  from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  one  at  the  tail 
of  another,  and  fetching  a  long  fwing,  the  lower- 
moft  with  the  help  of  the  other  would  throw  him- 
felf  to  the  bough  they  aim’d  at,  and  when  he  was 
there  help’d  his  companions  after  him.  Thefe  Mon¬ 
keys,  when  they  were  tamed  and  taught,  feem’d  to 
equal  Men  in  underftanding.  He  faw  one  of  Car- 
thagena  that  was  often  fent  to  the  tavern  for  wine, 
his  mafter  giving  him  money  in  one  hand  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  in  the  other  :  And  when  the  creature  came  to  the 
tavern,  he  would  not  deliver  his  money  ’till  he  had 
receiv’d  his  wine  ;  and  if  the  boys  met  him  by  the 
way,  and  play’d  the  rogue  with  him,  he  would  fet 
down  his  bottle,  and  throw  ftones  at  them  ’till  he 
had  clear’d  his  way,  and  then  take  up  his  bottle, 
and  run  home.  And  tho’  he  lov’d  wine  exceflively, 
would  never  touch  a  drop  without  his  mafter’s  leave : 

If  he  met  with  a  woman  well  drefs’d  he  would  feize 
upon  her  cloaths,  and  be  more  familiar  with*hcr 
than  fhe  defircd  j  concluding,  that  he  thought  there 
was  no  animal  in  the  world  fo  fagacious  and  fo  de¬ 
lighted  with  human  fociety  as  this  fpecics  of  Mon¬ 
keys. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  there  were  not 
to  be  found  either  in  Peru,  or  any  other  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there,  any  Horfes, 

Cows,  Elephants,  Camels,  Affes,  Mules,  Sheep, 
or  Hogs. 

The  firft  Florfes  and  Mares  were  carried  over  Cattle  ici- 
about  the  year  1495,  fitim  Andaluzia  in  Spain,  to  ported 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba,  where  they  mul-^^°‘^ 
tiplied  prodigioufly ,  and  were  from  thence  tranlport- 
ed  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  being  of  great  fervice  to  the 
Spaniards  in  thofe  conquefts :  They  were  fo  valua¬ 
ble  that  no  man  knew  what  price  to  fet  upon  hishorfe, 
or  indeed  would  part  with  him  on  any  terms,  only  in 
cafe  the  mafter  died,  or  return’d  to  Spain,  his  horfe 
was  fet  to  fale,  and  the  price  was  ufually  four  or  five 
thoufand  crowns ;  and  my  author  relates  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  certain  Spanifti  Gentleman,  who 

feeing 
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•  feeing  a  Negroe  boy  leading  a  fine  manag’d  horfe  in 
the  year  1554,  offer’d  ten  thoufand  crowns  for  the 
horfe  and  boy,  which  was  refufed  by  the  Officer  that 
own’d  them  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  horfe  was 
kill’d  in  a  battle,  and  the  mafter  mortally  wounded ; 
but  the  price  of  horfes  foon  abated,  being  turned 
loofe  into  the  fields,  where  they  multiplied  a-pace, 
and  prov’d  a  better  race  than  their  Spaniflr  fizes,  be¬ 
ing  broke  and  made  fit  for  fervice  at  3  years  of  age. 

The  Indians  were  a  great  while  exceeding  fear¬ 
ful  of  horfes,  and  never  thought  themfelves  fafe  if 
they  faw  one  loofe  in  the  ftreets,  expedling  to  be 
trampled  under  foot  *,  nor  would  any  of  them  for  a 
great  while  be  perfuaded  to  take  up  the  trade  of  a 
Blackfmith(tho’  they  prov’d  excellent  artifts  in  form¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  metal)  left  they  fhould  be  put  upon 
fhoeing  of  horfes  :  And  the  Indian  boys  that  were 
taught  to  drefs  their  horfes,  could  hardly  ever  be 
perfuaded  to  mount  them. 

The  Spaniards  at  firft  found  fome  difficulty  in 
breaking  thofe  wild  colts  that  were  bred  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  when  they  had  once  broke  them,  they 
became  the  moft  traftable  animals  in  the  world. 

Cows  and  Oxen  alfo  were  highly  valued  when 
they  were  firft  imported.  De  la  Vega  relates, 
that  he  knew  the  firft  man  that  was  mafter  of  a  cow 
in  Peru ;  and  that  the  firft  oxen  he  ever  faw  at  plow 
was  in  the  valley  of  Cufco,  in  the  year  1550,  when 
a  great  many  thoufand  Indians  were  affembled  to  fee 
the  novelty  of  the  Spanifh  husbandry. 

The  firft  cows  were  only  preferved  for  breeding  ; 
and  when  they  had  multiplied  a  little,  and  were 
brought  into  the  market  for  fale,  they  were  ufually 
fold  at  two  hundred  crowns  a-head ;  but  in  1 554  they 
were  fallen  to  one  hundred  crowns  a-piece,  and  in 
the  year  1590  they  were  fo  mightily  increafed,  that 
they  were  fold  for  twenty  or  thirty  fliillings  a-head  ; 
And  being  fuffer’d  to  run  wild  in  the  mountains, 
they  were  within  a  little  time  hunted  in  the  manner 
defcribed  in  Mexico,  and  kill’d  for  their  hides,  which 
made  part  of  the  cargoes  of  fuch  fhips  as  failed  to 
Old  Spain  :  Their  flefh  it  feems  was  little  valued  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Spaniards  or  Indians,  which  fhews  how 
abfurd  it  is  to  reprefcnt  the  people  who  inhabit  thofe 
hot  countries  between  the  Tropics  as  devourers  of 
man’s  flefh,  where  they  eat  little  or  no  fleflr,  and 
could  not  digeft  what  we  call  a  belly-full  of  meait  if. 
they  did  :  I  have  feen  cuts  indeed  in  fome  hiftories 
of  thofe  countries  where  the  natives  are  reprefented 
roafting  of  legs  and  arms  of  men  upon  fpits  but 
fuch  writers  furely  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
cookery  of  the  Peruvians,  who  never  faw  a  joint  of 
any  meat  roafted  ’till  the  Europeans  came  amongft 
them.  The  little  flefh  they  had,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  already,  was  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  dried 
over  a  flow  fire,  fo  that  it  would  keepfeveral  months  : 
and  when  they  drefs’d  it-  they  ftew’d  a  little  of  it 
with  a  good  quantity  of  herbs,  roots,  fruits  and 
pepper,  in  a  pot,  fix  or  feven  hours,  and  I  don’t 
find  they  had  any  other  way  of  dreffing  their  meat : 
So  far  were  they  from  roafting  whole  joints  either  of 
men  or  animals  upon  fpits. 

A  JackrAfs  it  feems  was  in  much  efteem  alfo  in 
Peru  at  firft,  the  Spaniards  buying  them  to  get  mules 
out  of  their  Mares  :  De  la  Vega  fays,  he  knew 
one  fold  for  near  eight  hundred  crowns,  and  a  Goat 
for  an  hundred,  but  thefe  alfo  multiplied  fo-  faft  that 
they  were  become  of  little  value  in  his  time.  Hogs 
■were  much  dearer  than  Goats.  Pedro  de  Sieca 
relates,  that  he  faw  a  Sow  and  Pigs  fold  for  near  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  young  Pigs  were  fold  for 
a  hundred  crowns  a-piece ;  but  then  we  are  to  con- 


fider  how  plentiful  filver  was  in  thofe  countries  at  C  H  A  P. 
that  time  ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  would  give  any 
price  for  their  own  country  food;  Thefe  animals 
alfo  multiplied  in  Peru  to  a  prodigious  degree  ;  for 
De  la  Vega  relates,  that  he  faw  two  Sows  in 
1558  that  had  two  and  thirty  Pigs  eacli. 

There  have  alfo  been  fome  Camels  carried  over, 
but  thefe  have  not  increafed  much. 

The  firft  European  Sheep  De  la  Vega  faw  in 
Peru  was  in  the  year  1556,  when  they  were  valued 
at  forty  and  fifty  crowns  a-head,  but  they  were  in¬ 
creafed  fo  much  in  ten  years  time,  that  a  Sheep 
might  be  had  for  a  trifle  ;  one  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  there  are  no  Wolves,  or  fcarce  any  wild 
beafts  to  deftroy  them.  And  as  they  have  great 
numbers  of  Sheep,  fo  they  have  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  wool,  but  not  fine  all  the  wool  I  have 
feen  in  countries  between  the  Tropics  has  been  coarfe, 
and  more  like  hair  than  wool ;  and  indeed  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  writers  tell  us,  the  wool  of  Peru  ferv’d  only 
for  the  cloathing  of  the  common  people  *,  the  gar¬ 
ments  the  Indian  Princes  wore  were  made  of  the 
fine  hair  or  furr  of  the  Vicugnes,  or  Mountain- 
goats. 

There  were  not  it  feems  either  Houfe-cats  or  Rats 
in  Peru  ’till  the  Spaniards  imported  them,  and  the 
Rats  probably  were  carried  thither  in  Ihipping  a- 
gainft  their  wills ;  but  they  multiplied  fo  faft,  and 
grew  fo  large  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  that  in  the  year 
1572  and  1573,  they  almoft  occafioned  a  famine, 
by  eating  up  the  corn  as  foon  as  it  was  fown,  and 
by  peeling  the  bark  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  gnawing 
the  roots-;  infomuch  that  they  were  forced  to  publifh 
a  proclamation,  or  adt  of  ftate,  that  every  houie 
fliould  lay  Ratsbane  to  deftroy  them,  and  in  the  mean 
time  that  they  fliould  cover  their  meat  and  drink 
from  the  Rats,  to  prevent  people’s  being  poifbn’d : 

De  la  Vega  fays,  as  he  walk’d  one  evening  by 
the  water-fide,  he  faw  the  ground  cover’d  with  Rats 
that  had  been  poifon’d,  and  came  thither  to  drink 
for  above  an  hundred  paces  ;  and  by  this  and  fome 
other  means  their  numbers  were  confiderably  leflTen’d 
for  a  time. 

The  Peruvians,  according  to  De  la  Vega, Fowls.’ 
had  no  tame  fowls  or  poultry  ’till  the  Spaniards  im¬ 
ported  them,  unlefs  it  were  a  fowl  that  fomething 
refembled  a  Duck,  and  was  between  the  fize  of  a 
Goofe  and  a  Duck  ;  Thefe  the  Indians  called  Nuu- 
ma,  deriving  the  name  from  Nuna,  to  fuck,  be- 
caufe  they  drew  in  their  meat  as  if  they  were  fuck- 

But  as  to  wild  fowl  and  birds  they  had  great  va¬ 
riety  both  on  the  land  and  on  the  water;  They  had 
Eagles,  but  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  Europe ;  Hawks 
of  feveral  kinds,  and  fome  forts  that  were  never  feen 
on  this  fide  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  Spaniards  could 
never  bring  any  of  them  to  fly  at  game,  and  there¬ 
fore  imported  Spanifh  Hawks  for  that  fport :  The 
moft  remarkable  bird  of  prey  was  that  which  the 
Indians  call’d  the  Conder,  or  Cuntur,  many  of 
which  with  the  wings  extended  meafured  fifteen  or 
fixteen  foot  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  the 
other  ;  they  are  a  very  fierce  voracious  fowl,  and 
have  feet  like  a  Hen  (not  talons  like  the  Eagle  ;) 
however,  they  are  fo  ftrong  that  two  of  them  ’tis 
faid  will  fet  upon  a  Bull  or  a  Cow  if  they  find  them 
lying  down,  and  rip  up  their  bowels  ;  and  fome  of 
them  have  kill’d  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  devoured  them  ;  they  are  black  and  white  like 
a  Magpie,  and  have  combs  on  their  heads  ;  and 
when  they  rife,  or  light,  their  wings  make  fuch  a 
humming  noife  that  it  aftoniflies  a  man ;  diere  are 
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Chap,  but  very  few  of  thcfe  terrible  animals,  but  it  feems 
they  make  no  fmall  havock  among  the  cattle  where 
they  haunt. 

The  fame  writer  mentions  a  kind  of  large  carrion 
Crows,  which  devour  flefh  to  that  degree,  that  they 
can’t  fly  ’till  they  have  difgorg’d  it,  and  fays  it  is 
one  of  the  diverfions  of  the  country  to  purfue  them 
on  horfcback,  when  they  fpue  up  the  flefh  all  the 
way  they  run  ’till  they  are  light  enough  to  fly  •,  but 
are  fometimes  taken  before  they  can  mount. 

Upon  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific-ocean  there  are 
fuch  numbers  of  birds  and  fowls  which  prey  upon  the 
Ihoals  of  fifh,  that  they  fometimes  darken  the  sky  for 
two  or  three  leagues,  inDELAVECA’s  phrafe ;  their 
rivers  and  lakes  alfo  abound  in  water-fowl,  fuch  as 
Herons,  wild  Ducks,  wild  Geefe,  Swans,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  kinds  that  we  never  faw  in  Europe. 

They  have  two  forts  of  Partridges,  and  a  pretty 
great  plenty  of  them  *,  one  fort  as  large  as  Hens,  and 
the  other  lefs  than  European  Partridges,  both  of  them 
of  a  greyifh  colour,  and  delicious  food  ;  they  have 
alfo  good  flore  of  Wood-pidgeons,but  had  no  Do ve- 
houfe  Pidgeons  ’till  they  w^ere  imported  from  Spain  ; 
there  are  Turtle-doves  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  thole 
of  Europe,  and  others  no  bigger  than  Larks,  that 
build  in  the  eves  of  houfes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
fmall  birds ;  but  they  abound  more  in  Parrots  than 
any  other,  and  thefe  are  of  various  fizes  and  colours, 
the  leaft  of  the  bignefs  of  Larks,  and  the  largcfl;  as 
big  as  Pullets ;  they  are  green,  yellow,  blue,  and 
red,  and  fome  of  them  have  fine  long  feathers  in 
their  tails,  with  which  the  Indians  adorn  their  heads 
on  feftival-days. 

Thefe  Parrots,  at  the  feafon  of  the  year  when  the 
corn  is  ripe,  come  from  the  mountains  into  the 
plains  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  fpoil  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Maize,  or  Indian-corn. 

Fifli.  The  South-fea  is  well  replenifh’d  with  all  manner 

of  fifh  (particularly  Pilchards)  which  are  a  great  part 
of  the  fubfiflence  of  the  people  upon  the  Peruvian 
coaft,  but  their  rivers  afford  fcarce  any  fifh,  which 
is  afcrib’d  to  their  rapidity,  falling  with  great  violence 
from  the  high  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and  the  fhal- 
lownefs  of  their  channels  j  and  there  may  be  this 
further  reafon  for  it,  that  moft  of  them  are  dry  at 
one  feafon  of  the  year,  when  the  fifh  muft  perifh  if 
there  were  any  in  them  *,  at  other  times  they  have 
fome  fifh  in  their  lakes,  but  fcarce  any  that  are  good 
for  much,  moft  of  them  a  fmall  long  fry  not  bigger 
than  Sprats  and  without  fcales'  •,  there  is  one  kind 
indeed  De  la  Vega  mentions,  that  has  a  broad 
head  like  a  Toad,  which  he  fays  are  pretty  good 
eating. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Mexican  ‘vegetables^  viz.  of  their  forejl  and 
fruit-treeSy  corny  herbagCy  rootSy  flowersy  balm, 
gumSy  and  drugs, 

Vegeta-  XT'  OREST  or  timber-trees  are  very  fcarce  in 
blc3.  ^  Peru,  unlefs  in  the  province  of  Quitto  near  the 
frees^*  Equator,  and  here  they  have  cedars,  cotton-trees, 
cocoa-trees,  palms,  mangroves,  bamboes,  tire  maho* 
tree,  light  wood,  and  many  other  kinds  of  wood 
which  have  been  defcrib’d  in  treating  of  Mexico  j 
but  none  are  more  valuable  than  the  tree  which  fur- 
Kinquina,  nifhes  US  with  the  Kinquina,  or  Peruvian-bark, 
or  Peru-  which  grows  in  the  province  of  Quitto,  upon  the 
vian-bark.  j^Q^jn^ams  near  the  city  of  Loxa  (fituatcd  in  5  de¬ 
grees  fouth  latitude).  Mr.  Bernard  informs  us, 
that  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  cherry-tree,  the  leaves 
round  and  indented,  and  bears  a  long  reddifh  flower, 
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from  whence  arifes  a  kind  of  pod,  in  which  is  founds  If  A  ?■, 
a  kernel  like  an  almond,  cloath’d  with  a  flight  , 
rind  :  That  bark  which  comes  from  the  trees  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountains  is  thickeft,  becaufe  it  re¬ 
ceives  moft  nourifhment  from  the  earth.  It  is 
fmooth,  of  a  whitifli  yellow  without,  and  of  a  pale 
brown  within ;  that  which  comes  from  the  trees  at 
the  top  of  the  mountains  is  abundantly  more  deli¬ 
cate  j  but  the  trres  which  grow  in  the  middle  of  the 
mountains  have  a  bark  ftili  browner  than  the  other, 
and  more  rugged ;  all  thefe  barks  are  bitter,  but 
that  from  the  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains 
lefs  than  the  others. 

_  It  follows  from  hence,  that  the  bark  of  the  leaft 
virtue,  is  that  which  growls  in  the  low^eft  places  ; 
becaufe  it  abounds  more  with  earthly  and  watry 
parts,  than  that  which  grows  high,  which  for  the 
contrary  reafon  is  better;  but  the  beft  is,  that  which 
grows  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains,  becaufe  it 
has  not  too  much  or  too  little  nourifhment ;  There 
is  another  kind  of  this  bark  which  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Potofi  (in  2 1  degrees  and  a  half  fouth 
latitude)  that  is  browner,  more  aromatick,  and  bit¬ 
terer  than  the  former,  but  much  fcarcer  than  any 
of  the  reft. 

The  qualities  we  ought  to  obferve  in  the  bark 
are,  that  it  be  heavy,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  found 
and  dry  ;  we  ought  to  rejedt  fuch  as  is  rotten,  and 
will  fuck  in  water  prefently,  and  fuch  as  flies  into 
duft  on  breaking,  or  is  dirty  and  unclean  ;  but  we 
fhould  make  choice  of  little  thin  pieces,  dark  and 
blackifh  without,  with  a  little  white  mofs  flicking 
to  it,  and  reddifh  within,  and  it  fhould  be  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  difagreeable  tafte  :  That  v/hich  is  of  a  ruffet-co- 
lour  ought  to  be  rejedled ;  and  care  fhould  be  taken 
there  be  no  other  wood  mix’d  with  it,  there  being 
fometimes  more  of  that  than  of  the  bark  itfelf. 

Emery  deferibes  the  Kinquina,  or  Fever-bark, 
in  the  following  manner ;  he  fays,  the  tree  from 
whence  it  is  taken  is  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  cher¬ 
ry-tree,  and  that  there  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  one 
cultivated,  and  the  other  wild,  and  that  the  culti¬ 
vated  is  much  preferr’d  to  the  other  ;  that  the  befti 
bark  is  of  the  moil  lively  colour,  refembling  dark 
cinnamon,  moft  curl’d  up,  as  coming  from  the 
fmaller  branches  of  a  bitter  tafte,  very  atlringent* 
or  rough  and  ftiptick  upon  the  tongue,  and  whitifh. 
outwardly  :  The  thick  flat  dark-coloured  is  not  fb 
good,  and  if  it  wants  the  bitter  tafte  and  ftipticity, 
is  good  for  nothing. 

Phyficians  obferve,  that  it  is  a  fpecifick  for  all 
forts  of  intermitting  fevers  and  agues,  and  that  it  ftops. 
catarrhs  and  fluxes  of  all  forts ;  but  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  given  in  continued  burning  fevers,  or  when 
the  fit  is  upon  the  patient :  It  is  prohibited  alfo  in 
obftruftions,  or  where  people  are  coftive,  and  in 
many  other  cafes  ;  and  in  fhort,  they  would  never 
have  it  adminiftred  without  the  advice  of  the  learn’d ; 
but  to  me  it  feems  to  be  the  moft  innocent  medicine 
that  ever  was  taken,  efpecially  if  the  bark  be  chew’d : 

This  way  I  believe  it  may  be  taken  almoft  in  any 
cafe,  and  at  any  time,  without  any  danger,  and  13 
not  near  fo  naufeous  as  in  the  powder ;  and  if  I  may 
judge  by  experience,  has  more  effedl  this  way  than 
any  other,  and  a  lefs  quantity  of  it  will  do  than 
when  it  is  taken  in  powder ;  one  reafon  whereof 
may  be,  that  perfons  who  chew  it,  ufually  make 
choice  of  the  beft  ;  whereas  the  Apothecary  crams 
wood  or  any  thing  down  the  patient’s  throat,  and 
fuch  rubbifh  cannot  be  expeded  to  have  the  fame 
fuccefs  as  real  bark. 

Maize,  or  Indian-corn,  which  has  been  defcrib’d  Indian* 
already,  may  be  call’d  the  ftaff  of  life  in  this  coun-  ^0^“- 
22  D  try. 
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try,  being  as  generally  eaten  as  wheat  in  Europe. 
They  alfo  made  their  ftrongeft  drink  of  it  after  they 
had  fteep’d  and  dry’d  it,  as  we  do  barley  •,  and  as 
the  country  is  for  the  moft  part  hot  and  dry  as  well 
as  mountainous,  they  were  at  great  pains  in  colledl- 
incr  the  waters  and  introducing  rivulets  into  their 
corn-fields,  without  which  this  kind  of  grain  will  not 
o-row  in  that  hot  climate.  They  throw  their  fields 
Therefore  into  level  fquares,  that  they  may  retain  the 
water  -,  and  where  they  meet  with  a  mountain  of  a 
tolerable  good  foil,  they  cut  it  into  fquares,  one  above 
another,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  fupporting 
them  with  little  ftone  walls  •,  fo  that  they  look  like 
hanging-gardens  or  ftairs  ;  And  if  they  can  meet 
with  a  fountain  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  thence 
they  water  all  the  fquares  beneath  :  They  ufed  alfo 
to  make  aquedufts  and  canals,  feveral  hundred  miles 
in  length,  into  which  they  brought  all  the  ftreams 
and  rivulets  they  could  meet  with,  and  from  thefe 
every  man  was  allow’d  to  let  water  into  his  grounds, 
in  his  turn,  to  improve  both  his  corn  and  grafs.  So 
diligent  and  induftrious  were  the  ancient  Peruvians 
in  their  hufbandry.  But  the  Spaniards,  we  are  told, 
have  let  moft  of  thefe  aquedudls  run  to  ruin  ;  one 
reafon  whereof  may  be,  that  the  Spaniards  have  now 
introduced  Wheat  and  other  European  grain,  which 
may  not  require  fo  much  moifture  :  And  another 
reafon  for  this  negleft  may  be,  that  thefe  countries 
are  not  half  fo  populous  as  when  the  Spaniards  arriv’d 
there,  and  confequently  lefs  grain  is  wanting.  I 
can’t  avoid  taking  notice  here,  that  the  Chinefe  and 
th^Peruvians  feem  to  agree  pretty  much  in  their  agri¬ 
culture,  and  to  have  been  equally  induftrious  in  im¬ 
proving  their  grounds,  cutting  their  hills  into  fquare 
fpots,  fo  as  to  make  them  fruitful  to  the  top.  Both 
thefe  diftant  nations  alfo  agreed  in  this,  that  human 
dung  was  the  beft  compoft  for  fome  grounds. 

By  the  fea-coaft,  belowArequipa,for  200  leagues, 
they  life  no  other  dung  but  that  of  fea-fowls,  of 
which  there  are  incredible  numbers  breed  on  the 
iflands  near  the  coaft,  and  lay  fuch  heaps  of  dung, 
that  at  a  diftance  they  appear  like  hills  of  fnow.  On 
other  parts  of  the  coaft,  more  to  the  fouthward,  they 
dung  their  lands  with  a  fmall  fifti  like  Pilchards ;  and 
it  is  with  infinite  labour  here,  for  fix  or  feven  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  along  the  coaft  of  Peru  and  Chili,  that 
the  natives  find  a  fubfiftence;  for  they  have  no  iprings 
or  rivers ;  nor  does  a  drop  of  rain  ever  fall  on  thofe 
parch’d  fands  :  The  natives  therefore  near  the  fea, 
according  to  De  la  Vega,  dig  through  the  fand 
8  or  1 2  foot  deep,  and  there  meeting  with  earth 
which  has  fome  moifture  in  it,  plant  grains  of  Maize 
in  holes,  at  equal  diftances,  and  in  the  fame  holes 
put  fome  Pilchards  heads,  which,  without  any  other 
dunging  or  watering,  brings  the  corn  to  perfedlion  •, 
by  which  means  they  get  bread  enough  to  fuftain 
the  few  inhabitants  that  dwell  on  that  barren  part  of 
the  coaft,  ' 

Wheat  and  Barley,  my  author  fays,  were  firft 
imported  into  Peru  about  the  year  1 540,  by  a  noble 
Lady,  who  had  a  plantation  beftow’d  on  her  by  the 
Spanifh  Viceroy,  for  being  fo  great  a  benefaftor  to 
the  country  *,  both  thefe  kinds  of  grain  thriving  well, 
and  yielding  a  great  increafe  in  feveral  parts  of  Peru. 

.  Francis  de  Car  a  v  antes,  a  Nobleman  of 
Toledo,  had  the  honour  of  planting  the  firft  Vines 
in  Peru,  which  he  imported  from  the  Canaries  about 
the  fame  time.  The  Spaniards,  in  a  very  few  years 
afterwards,  made' wine  there  •,  but  it  feems  the  In¬ 
dians  preferr’d  their  own  liquor,  made  of  Indian- 
corn,  to  any  wine  made  of  Grapes,  and  liked  bread 
made  of  Maize  better  than  wheaten  bread ;  fuch  un- 
genteel  palates  had  my  country-men,  fays  La  Vega. 
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They  water  their  vineyards  in  all  parts  of  Peru  C  H  A^P. 
chiefly  by  turning  rivulets  through  them,  or  letting 
in  the  water  from  fome  adjacent  river  or  refervoir  •,  Their  i 
for  the  country  is  fo  hot  and  dry,  that  their  Vines  vineyards 
will  yield  no  Grapes  if  they  are  not  water’d:  When  water’d, 
they  would  have  them  bear  fruit  therefore,  they  wa¬ 
ter  the  Vines,  and  they  have  ripe  grapes  at  what 
time  of  the  year  they  pleafe. 

The  fame  thing  is  obferv’d  of  their  Maize,  or  In- 

dian-corn,  one  man  is  fowing  of  it,  while  his  neigh-. 

bour  has  it  grown  up  a  good  height,  and  perhaps  is 

ready  for  harveft  *,  that  it  may  truly  be  faid,  in  great  Scarce  aajr 

part  of  the  country,  they  know  no  difference  of  fea-  difference 
r  of  feafons. 

Ions. 

Olives  have  been  carried  over  alfo  into  Peru,  but  Olives, 
they  do  not  thrive  there  fo  well  as  other  European 
plants  ;  tho’  they  are  found  very  agreeable  to  the 
foil  of  Chili.  However,  Peru,  at  this  day,  abounds 
in  Sugar-canes,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Figs,  Cherries,  Sugar,  O- 
Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Nedlarines,  Peaches,  Apri- 
cots.  Plumbs,  and  Pomgranates  ;  none  of  which  scc. 
fruits  were  in  Peru  before  the  Spaniards  arrived 
there:  But  they  had  Coco-nuts,  Cocoa-nuts,  Pine- Coco,  Co¬ 
apples,  Guava’s,  Plantains,  and  moft  of  the  fruits 
enumerated  in  Mexico. 

As  to  the  kitchen-garden,  they  had  neither  Let-  Kitchen- 
tice,  Radifhes,  Turnips,  Garlick,  Onions,  Beets,  gardens. 
Spinage,  Afparagus,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Peafe, 

Beans  or  Rice  j  of  all  which  there  are  now  great 
plenty,  as  there  are  alfo  of  Rofes,  Jeffamin,  and  ma¬ 
ny  odoriferous  flowers  they  never  faw  before  the  Spa¬ 
niards  imported  them.  But  then  they  had  feveral 
forts  of  herbs,  flowers,  fallading  and  roots  that  we 
want,  particularly  the  Caffavi-root,  which  ferv’d  Caffavi- 
great  part  of  North  and  South- America  inftead 
bread,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  defeription  of 
Mexico  :  And  ’tis  obferved  of  the  fruits  and  plants  Fruits  of 
that  have  been  carried  thither  from  Europe,  that  they 
thrive  better,  and  grow  much  larger  there  than  they 
do  here.  De  la  Vega  relates,  that  he  had  feen 
bunches  of  Grapes  from  eight  or  ten  pound  weight. 

Quinces  as  big  as  his  head,  and  other  fruits  propor- 
tionably  large. 

I  muff:  not  pafs  over  the  plants  that  produce  thofe  Balms, 
excellent  balms  and  gums  for  which  this  country  is 
celebrated,  and  particularly  that  call’d  the  Balfam 
of  Peru,  of  which  we  meet  with  the  following  ac-  {g^b’d.^" 
count  in  the  Hiftory  of  Drugs.  It  proceeds  from 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  a  little  tree.  There  are 
three  forts  of  it.  Th^  firft  is  call’d  the  balfam  by  in- 
cifion,  and  is  a  white  liquor  ;  the  fecohd  is  called 
balfam  of  the  fhell,  which  drops  from  the  ends  of 
the  branches  that  are  cut,  to  which  they  hang  fmall 
flasks  or  baskets,  to  receive  it ;  and  thus  they'draw 
it  off  ’till  the  tree  will  yield  no  more.  They  expofe 
it  fome  days  in  the  hotteft  places,  where  it  congeals, 
and  changes  to  a  reddifh  colour.  The  third,  is  a 
black  balfam,  which  is  made  by  boiling  the  bark-^ 
branches  and  leaves  of  thefe  little  trees  in  water ; 
and  after  they  have  boil’d  fome  time,  they  take  off 
the  fat  or  feum  that  fwims  on  the  top,  which  is  of  a 
black  brown  colour,  and  call’d  (as  well  as  the  for¬ 
mer)  Balfam  of  Peru. 

In  the  fecond  defeription  of  this  balfam  in  the 
Hiftory  of  Drugs,  it  is  faid  there  are  three  forts  alfo  j 
but  that  the  firft  is  call’d  dry  balfam,  being  a  fort  of 
hard,  reddifh,  fragrant  rofin,  the  fecond  a  liquid 
white  rofin,  and  the  third  a  black  odoriferous  balfam, 
which  is  moft  common,  and  generally  ufed  as  well 
in  phyfick  as  for  perfumes :  It  ought  to  be  vifeous, 
and  of  a  turpentine  confiftence ;  of  a  blackifh-browii 
colour  j  a  fweet  agreeable  tafte,  having  fome  refem- 
blance  of  Storax.  Thefe  balfams  are  proper  for  the 

brain 
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CHAP,  brain  and  ftomach,  drive  malignant  humours  off  by 
perfpiration,  deterge  and  heal  wounds,  ftrengthen 
the  nerves,  and  refolve  cold  tumors ;  The  dofe  from 
a  drop  to  four  or  five. 

Befides  this  balm,  the  country  produces  Anami, 
Caranna,  Storax,  Caflia-feftata,  Guaiacum,  Sarfa- 
parilla,  Saflifras,  Copal,  Liquid-amber,  and  feve- 
ral  other  gums  and  drugs,  mentioned  already  in  the 
defcription  of  Mexico. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  their  minerals  and  -precious  ftones. 

OLD  and  Silver  were  fo  plentiful  in  Peru  in 
Vj  the  fixteenth  century,  when  De  la  Vega 
flourifh’d,  that  he  relates,  there  had  been  exported 
from  thence  to  Spain  every  year,  for  twenty-five 
years  fucceflively,  the  value  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
millions  (of  crowns,  or  pieces  of  eight,  I  prefume  he 
means)  each  year,  befides  what  had  palled  without 
Gold.  account.  And  obferves,  that  Gold  was  found  in 
every  province  of  Peru,  more  or  lefs  •,  fome  found 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  walla’d  down  by 
torrents,  which  the  Indians  gather’d  up  in  baskets 
and  feparated  from  the  fand,  being  ufually  as  fmall 
as  the  filings  of  fteel ;  tho’  fometinies  pieces  are 
found  of  the  fize  and  form  of  Melon-feeds,  and  fome 
are  round,  and  others  oval :  And  that  the  gold  of 
Peru  is  generally  about  eighteen  or  twenty  quillats 
(I  fuppofe  it  Ihould  be  carats)  in  goodnefs  ;  only  the 
gold  that  comes  from  the  mines  of  Callavia  or  Ca- 
ravana,  he  fays,  he  has  been  inform’d  is  of  the  fine- 
nefs  of  twenty-four  carats  or  better.  “  And  here 
“  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  fuch  as  are  not  con- 
“  verfant  in  thefe  matters,  that  a  carat  of  gold  is 
“  of  the  weight  of  a  fcruple,  or  twenty-four  grains, 
“  and  confequently  twenty-four  carats  make  an 
ounce:  And  gold  that  is  entirely  fine,  is  call’d  of 
“  twenty-four  carats,  becaufe,  if  you  put  an  ounce 
“  of  fuch  gold  to  the  proof,  it  will  not  be  diminifh- 
*'  ed  j  but  if  an  ounce  of  gold  wafte  a  fcruple  in  the 
“  proof,  it  is  gold  of  twenty-three  carats.  If  it 
“  wafte  two  fcruples,  it  is  gold  of  twenty-two  ca- 
“  rats,  and  fo  on.  But  feveral  Refiners  are  of  opi- 
“  nion,  there  is  no  gold  of  twenty-four  carats ;  for 
“  let  it  be  refined  never  fo  well,  there  will  remain 
“  fome  light  portion  of  filver  in  it,” 

Our  author  proceeds,  and  relates,  that  in  the  year 
1556,  there  was  dug  out  of  the  veins  of  a  rock  in 
the  mines  of  Callavia  (of  the  fineft  fort  of  gold,  be- 
i  ing  of  twenty-four  carats)  apiece  of  gold  ore  as  big 

as  a  man’shead,  fomething  refembling  a  man’s  lungs 
in  colour  and  fhape,  having  certain  perforations  in 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other  •,  and  in  all  the  holes 
were  little  kernels  of  gold,  as  if  melted  and  dropp’d 
into  them.  And  fome  who  underftood  the  nature 

i  of  this  mineral  were  of  opinion,  that  had  it  remained 
in  the  rock,  it  would  all  have  turn’d  into  perfed 
gold  in  time. 

‘  The  owner  of  this  valuable  piece  of  ore  was  car¬ 

rying  it  over  to  Spain,  in  order  to  make  a  prefent 

ii  of  it  to  King  Philip  II.  but  the  fhip  was  call  a- 

il  way  in  the  voyage,  and  he  perifh’d  with  his  treafure. 

Gold,  fays  a  certain  writer,  is  the  moll  folid. 
Weighty,  compact  metal,  generated  in  mines  in  fe- 
i  veral  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  greatell  quantity 

’  is  brought  in  bars  or  ingots  from  Peru.  That  which 

:  is  found  in  a  mafs  or  lump  in  the  mines,  is  called 

’  virgin  gold,  becaufe  it  comes  pure  out  of  the  mine, 

I  and  needs  no  farther  preparation,  and  is  foft  enough 

i  to  receive  die  imprelfion  of  a  feal. 
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The  fecond  fort  Is  in  grains,  not  fo  fine  as  the  C  H  A  F. 
firfl.  The  third  is  gold  mix’d  with  other  metals  *, 
and  the  marcafite  or  mineral  Hone,  the  gold  and 
the  flone  being  form’d  and  incorporated  together  : 

This  is  call’d  gold-ore.  And  the  fourth  is  gold-dull, 
mix’d  with  fand  at  the  bottoms  of  rivulets  ;  and 
there  is  ten  times  more  gold  found  in  fuch  fands 
than  is  acquired  all  other  ways. 

All  Hones,  which  contain  any  metal,  are  called 
marcafite.  But  the  three  principal  Hones  that  are 
called  marcafite  are,  thofe  that  contain  gold^  filver,  Marca- 
or  copper.  The  two  firH  are  in  little  balls,  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  nut,  almoH  round,  weighty,  and  brown- 
ifli  without,  but  of  different  colours  within ;  for  the 
firH  is  of  the  colour  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver,  but 
both  bright  and  fhining. 

Gold  IS  often  found  mix’d  with  filver  or  copper: 

That  which  is  mix’d  with  filver,  is  of  .  fewer  carats 
than  that  mix’d  with  copper.  Father  Feu  ill  ee 
relates,  that  he  was  at  Lima  in  Peru  in  the  year 
1709,  and  faw  in  the  cabinet  of  Don  Antonio 
PoRTOCARORO,  a  piece  of  gold-ore  as  it  came  out 
of  the  mines,  that  weigh’d  thirty-three  pounds, 
fome  odd  ounces,  which  was  found  by  an  Indian  in 
a  brook.  The  upper  part  of  it  was  gold  of  twenty- 
two  carats,  and  the  loweH  of  feventeen  carats  and 
an  half,  decreafing  gradually  in  its  finenefs  to  the 
bottom. 

There  are  a  great  many  filver  mines  in  feveral  silver  of 
parts  of  Peru  j  but  thofe  of  Potofi,  in  the  province  Poiofi. 
of  Charcas,  in  22  degrees  of  fouthern  latitude,  are 
the  richeH.  Thefe  were  difeover’d  in  the  year  1 545^ 
about  fourteen  years  after  the  Spaniards  invaded  that 
country.  The  mountain,  in  which  the  mines  are, 
is  now  entirely  undermin’cl,  fuch  vaH  quantifies  of 
filver  having  been  drawn  from  it.-  It  is  of  the  form 
of  a  fugar-loaf,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  a  league  in 
circumference  at  bottom,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league 
towards  the  top,  and  Hands  in  the  middle  of  a  plain, 
being  fome  mornings  cover’d  with  a  cap  'of  fnow, 
for  it  is  exceeding  cold  here,  confidering  it  lies  with¬ 
in  the  Tropics,  and  never  was  a  more  barren' 
country  feen  for  feveral  leagues  round  •,  but  ’fis  ob- 
ferved,  wherever  the  earth  is  enrich’d  with  this 
kind  of  treafure,  there  are  no  fruitful  fields  or  paf- 
tures  to  be  met  with :  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain, 
rifes  another  little  hill,  in  which .  are  fome  mines, 
and  the  Spaniards  have  given  it  the  name  of  Young 
Potofi.  Thefe  mines  were  never  difeover’d,  or 
wrought  by  the  Indians,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  tho’  they  had  dug  thofe  of  Porco  about 
6  leagues  diHant  from  Potofi. 

Acosta  relates,  that  they  were  difeover’d  by 
mere  accident.  He  fays,  an  Indian,  purfuing  his 
game  Up  the  mountain  of  Potofi,  and  being  like  to. 
tall,  laid  hold  of  a  Hirub,  that  grew  upon  a  vein  of 
filver,  to  fave  himfelf ;  and  happening  to  pull  it  up’ 
by  the  roots,  thereby  difeovered  the  rich  metal  un¬ 
derneath.  He  kept  the  thing  fecret,  it  feems,  ’till 
he  had  drawn  from  it  filver  enough  to  enrich  him¬ 
felf  and  his  family  •,  buf  at  length  it  was  difeovered 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  thereupon  parcel’d  it  out  a- 
mong  fuch  adventurers,  as  would  undertake  the  dig¬ 
ging  and  refining  the  filver,  on  fuch  terms  as  die 
Government  impofed  on  them. 

That  which  made  the  mines  of  Potofi  the  more 
valuable,  was,  that  they  were  never  hinder’d  work¬ 
ing  by  water,  as  they  arc  in  other  mines,  though 
they  had  funk  them  two  hundred  fathom  deep. 
Acosta  informs  us,  that  the  firH  forty  years  thefe 
mines  of  Potofi  were  wrought,  there  were  re- 
giHered  *  one  hundred  two  thoufand  millions  of 

pieces 


•  This  mull  furely  be  a  mlftake  i  the  hundred  at  leaft,  ought  to  have  been  left  out. 
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C  HA  P. pieces  oF eight  (or  crowns)  befides  a  great  deal  that 
Vlir.  had  been  carried  off  without  paying  cuftom  ;  but 
according  to  fome  late  travellers,  thefe  mines  be¬ 
gin  to  be  cxhaufted.  To  proceed  : 

The  fame  writer  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  ftate  of  the  mines  of  Potofi.  In  his  time,  he 
fays,  this  rock  of  Potofi  then  contained  four  prin¬ 
cipal  veins,  all  which  lay  bn  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
mountain,  towards  the  rifing  fun  -,  and  on  the  weft 
part  there  was  not  any  one  vein :  That  the  veins 
mn  from  north  to  fouth,  the  largeft  of  them  being 
fix  foot  over,  and  the  narroweft  about  a  fpan  broad ; 
and  there  are  other  ramifications,  which  branch’d 
out  like  the  boughs  of  trees :  That  in  the  richeft 
of  thefe  veins,  there  were  feventy-eight  mines, 
eighty  or  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  and  fome  two 
hundred.  But  at  length,  inftead  of  digging  down¬ 
wards,  they  opened  the  rock  at  the  bottom,  and  fo 
proceeded  horizontally,  ’till  they  met  with  the 
filver- veins ;  but  he  obferves,  that  the  nearer  the 
vein  is  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  richer  it  is. 
Thefe  vaults,  by  which  they  pierc’d  into  the  moun¬ 
tain,  were  called  Soccabous,  being  eight  foot  in 
breadth,  and  a  fathom  in  height,  and  by  thefe  they 
cafily  drew  out  the  metal  as  they  found  it ;  but  he 
fays,  the  rock  was  fo  hard,  that  they  work’d  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  years  in  the  principal  of 
thefe  Soccabous,  before  they  came  at  the  metal  : 
And  as  they  labour  in  thefe  fubterraneous  pafifages, 
without  receiving  either  light  or  heat  from  the  fun, 
the  air  is  fo  cold  and  unwholfome,  that  a  perfon, 
at  his  firft  entrance  into  them,  is  feiz’d  with  a  dif- 
order  not  unlike  that  of  fea-ficknefs ;  as  our  author 
himfelf,  who  vifited  them,  experienced.  The  la¬ 
bourers  in  thefe  mines  take  it  by  turns,  working 
alternately  night  and  day,  which  to  them  aie 
alike,  as  they  always  work  by  candle-light.  The 
ore  is  commonly  fo  hard,  that  they  are  forced  to 
break  it  with  hammers,  and  it  fplits,  as  if  it  were 
flint. 

Quickfil-  Another  part  of  the  riches  of  Peru  confifts  in  their 

ver  mines.  Quickfilver,  of  which  they  have  feveral  mines  in 
the  audience  of  Lima,  particularly  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Oropeza  and  Guancavilca,  near  the  city  of 
Guamanga.  It  is  found,  according  to  Acosta, 
in  a  kind  of  ftone  called  Cinabar,  which  likewife 
yields  Vermilion.  He  obferves,  that  the  native 
Indians  had  long  wrought  thefe  mines,  before  the 
Spaniards  arrived,  without  knowing  what  quick- 
filver  was.  They  fought  only  for  the  Cinabar,  or 
vermilion,  which  they  call’d  Limpi,  efteeming  it 
for  the  fame  reafon  the  Romans  and  Ethiopians  did 
anciently  ;  namely,  to  paint  their  faces  and  bodies 
on  feftivals  and  rejoicing  times,  and  to  beautify  and 
adorn  the  images  of  their  gods. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards  difcover  there  was  quick- 
filver  in  thefe  mines,  ’till  the  year  1567,  when 
Henriques  Garcias,  a  native  of  Portugal,  hap¬ 
pening  to  meet  with  a  piece  of  that  ore,  which  the 
Indians  call’d  Limpi,  and  with  which  they  painted 
their  faces,  confider’d  that  this  muft  be  the  fame 
which  they  call’d  vermilion  in  Spain ;  and  knowing 
that  vermilion  was  extrafted  out  of  the  fame  ore  as 
quickfilver  was,  he  went  to  the  mines  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  found  it  to  be  according  as  he  had 
conjedlur’d  ;  and  great  numbers  of  labourers  were 
immediately  employ’d  to  draw  the  quickfilver  out  of 
thefe  mines,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  above- 
faid  mountains ;  one  whereof  Acosta  defcribes  to 
be  a  rock  of  hard  ftone,  intermix’d  with  quick- 
filver,  extending  above  fourfeore  yards  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth,  and  threefcore  and  ten  fa¬ 
thom  deep  i  lb  capacious,  that  three  hundred  men 


might  work  in  it  at  a  time.  They  did  not  begin  C  a 
to  refine  their  filver  with  mercury',  at  Forofi,  ’till  ' 
the  year  1571,  when  Fernandez  de  Vai.esco 
came  thither  from  Mexico,  and  put  them  into  rliis' 
way  :  Whereupon  they  convey’d  their  quickfilver 
fo  the  port  of  Arica  by  fea,  and  from  thence  by 
land-carriage  to  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and  by  this 
means  they  extraifted  a  great  deal  more  filver  from 
their  ore,  than  ever  they  could  do  before  by  fire 
alone. 

Father  Acosta  proceeds  to  give  us  this  farther 
account  of  the  manner  ol  refining,  or  feparating 
quickfilver  from  the  ore.  He  fays,  they  take  the 
ftone,  or  hard  ore  in  which  it  is  found,  and  beat¬ 
ing  it  to  powder,  put  it  into  the  fire  in  earthen  pots 
well  luted  and  clofed,  and  the  ftone  beii.g  melted 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  quickfilver  feparates  it- 
felf,  and  afeends  ’till  it  encounters  the  top  of  the 
pot,  and  there  congeals ;  and  if  it  was  fuffer’d  to 
pafs  out,  without  meetirg  any  hard  fubftance,  it 
would  mount  ’till  it  became  cold,  and  then  con¬ 
gealing,  would  fall  down  again  ;  but  as  they  melt 
the  ore  in  earthen  pots,  it  congeals  at  the  top  of 
the  pots,  which  they  unftop,  and  draw  out  the 
metal  when  it  is  cold  ;  for  if  there  remain  any  fume 
or  vapour,  it  endangers  the  lives  of  the  workmen, 
at  leaft  they  will  lofe  their  teeth,  or  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs. 

They  put  the  quickfilver,  when  it  is  melted, 
into  skins,  for  it  keeps  beft  in  leather  and  thus 
they  fend  it  from  the  quickfilver  mines  to  Potofi, 
where  they  Ipend  above  feven  thouLnd  quintals 
(an  hundred  weight)  in  refining  filver,  every  year, 
befides  what  is  fpent  at  other  mines.  The  neheft 
ore,  ’tis  obferved,  confumes  moft  quickfilver,  and 
the  pooreft  much  lefs  :  They  firft'beat,  or  grind  the. 
ore  very  fmall,  and  fift  it  through  fine  fieves  : 

Then  they  put  it  into  vefiels  upon  the  furnaces,  al¬ 
lowing  to  every  fifty  quintals  of  powder’d  ore,  five 
quintals  of  fait,  for  the  fait  feparates  the  earth  and 
filth  from  the  metal,  and  thereupon  the  filver  is 
the  more  eafily  extrafted  by  the  quickfilver.  “  As 
“  to  the  reft,  I  refer  to  the  delcription  of  Mexico, 

“  where  I  have  already  inferred  Acosta’s  account 
“  of  refining  filver  by  quickfilver,” 

In  the  Hiftory  of  Drugs  it  is  faid,  that  quickfilver  QufckfJ- 
is  found  in  the  mines  after  different  manners,  fome-  ver,  both 
times  inclofed  in  its  own  mineral,  and  fometimes 
fluid,  and  of  as  changeable  a  figure  as  we  fee  k  :  It  ^3"  m 
is  found  fometimes  among  earth  and  ftones,  and  .the  mines, 
very  often  embodied  in  natural  cinabar  ;  Thofe 
who  take  quickfilver  from  its  mine,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  from  the  places  it  lies  in,  make  ufe  of  great 
iron  retorts  to  feparate  it  from  its  mineral,  or 
other  hard  bodies  with  which  it  is  joined ;  and  by 
means  of  fire,  and  the  frefli  water  into  w'hich  it 
falls,  they  render  it  fluid,  as  we  commonly  have  it  ; 

When  it  is  found  running,  or  liquid,  in  the  ground, 
the  flaves,  who  gather  it,  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  ftrain  it  through  ftiamois-leather  to  cleanfe  it 
from  its  impurities ;  and,  according  to  this  author, 
there  arc  but  two  places  in  Europe  where  quick¬ 
filver  is  found,  viz.  in  Hungary  and  Spain  1  and 
though  fome  have  afferted  it  has  been  found  in 
France,  they  are  miftaken ;  he  admits  indeed  there 
was  a  mine  of  cinabar  lately  found  in  Normandy, 
but  the  great  charges  of  working  it  obliged  them 
to  flop  it  up  again.  Lemery  obferves,  that 
quickfilver  is  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  white  ftones  as  brittle  as  chalk,  and 
that  the  plants  which  grow  upon  fuch  mountains  are 
greener  and  larger  than  in  any  other  places ;  but 
the  trees  that  are  near  the  quickfilver  mines  rarely 

produce 
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produce  fruits  or  flowers,  and  that  they  ufually  find 
a  great  deal  of  water  about  thele  mines,  which  is 
neceflary  to  draw  off  at  the  toot  of  the  mountain 
before  they  can  be  wrought. 

Quickfilver  is  fo  very  weighty,  that  Mr.  De 
Furetiere  affirms,  a  folid  foot  of  mercury 
weighs  nine  hundred  forty-feven  pounds,  and  that  a 
cubical  foot  of  the  Seine-water  weighs  but  feventy 
pounds ;  fo  that  a  veflel  that  will  hold  thirty-five 
pints  of  that  water,  will  contain  nine  hundred  forty- 
feven  pounds  of  quickfilver ;  and  it  is  fo  exceeding 
ftrong  as  well  as  weighty,  that  an  hundred  and 
fourfcore  pounds  of  quickfilver  will  bear  up  an  iron 
weight  of  fifty  pounds,  as  this  writer  avers  he  had 
teen  and  experienced. 

The  properties  of  quickfilver,  fays  that  Gentle¬ 
man,  are  fo  great,  that  they  exceed  Imagination  j 
into  whatever  fhape  you  metamorphofe  mercury, 
you  may  make  it  return  to  its  firft:  ftate,  and  that 
with  a  very  little  diminution.  Borrichins,  a 
Danifh  Chymiil;  fays,  that  having  operated  upon 
mercury  for  a  year  together,  and  reduc’d  it  into  fe- 
veral  forms,  it  took  its  own  fhape  at  laft  by  means 
of  a  little  fait  of  tartar :  I  fhall  not,  fay  the  fame 
writers,  pretend  to  decide  the  controverfy,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  cold  or  hot ;  but  can  affirm,  it  is  fo  cold 
externally,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  hold  one’s  hand  in 
a  quantity  of  quickfilver  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  He 
adds,  that  when  the  Dutch  have  a  mind  to  make 
quickfilver  portable,  they  fix  it  very  eafily,  and  put 
it  into  all  forts  of  veflels,  even  into  paper,  and  fend 
it  to  their  correfpondents,  who  have  the  fecret  to 
make  it  run  again  without  any  charge* 

As  mercury  (fays  Lemery)  is  a  very  fluid 
body,  fo  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  found  than  other 
metals ;  for  it  infinuates  itfelf  into  earth,  and  into 
the  clefts  of  ftones,  fo  that  you  often  lofe  the  fight 
of  it,  when  you  think  you  are  juft  going  to  take  it 
up ;  and  men  cannot  work  at  it  many  years  with¬ 
out  having  the  Palfy  ;  fo  that  few  are  employ’d  in 
it  but  criminals  (in  Europe  he  meansj.  He  adds, 
that  quickfilver  is  not  always  taken  out  of  the  mine 
neat  and  running,  but  generally  mix’d  with  earth, 
or  reduc’d  into  a  natural  cinabar,  by  fome  portion 
of  fulphur  it  has  met  withal :  That  which  has  but 
a  little  earth  with  it,  may  be  feparated,  by  ftraln- 
ing  it  through  leather ;  but  when  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  earth,  or  other  impurities,  it  muft  be  put  into 
iron  retorts,  to  be  purified  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned. 

The  belt  way  of  purifying  quickfilver,  fays  the 
fame  author,  is  to  mix  together  two  equal  parts 
of  powder  of  cinabar,  and  filings  of  iron,  and  fill 
about  half,  or  two  thirds  of  a  retort  with  them  ; 
then  place  it  on  a  reverberating  furnace,  and  fit  to 
it  a  glafs  recipient  full  of  water,  without  luting  the 
joints :  Increafe  the  fire  to  the  fourth  degree,  you 
will  find  the  quickfilver  diftill,  and  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  recipient :  Keep  on  the  fire  ’till  no  more 
will  rife,  and  you  will  have  thirteen  ounces  of 
running  mercury  from  one  pound  of  cinabar,  which 
muft  afterwards  be  wafhed,  and  dry’d  with  linnen 
cloths,  and  ftrain’d  through  a  leather,  and  we  may 
depend  upon  its  purity. 

Cinabar,  according  to  Lemery,  is  of  two  forts ; 
the  one  natural,  call’d  Mineral  Cinabar,  the  other 
artificial,  call’d  Simple  Cinabar:  The  natural  is 
found  form’d  in  ftones  that  are  red,  fhining,  and 
weighty,  in  the  quickfilver  mines. 

The  natural  cinabar  hath  been  fublimated  by  the 
fubterraneous  fires,  almofl  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  artificial  cinabar  j  but  as  in  its  fublirnation  it 
is  mix’d  with  earth,  it  is  not  fo  weighty,  pure,  or 
VOL.  HI. 
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beautiful  as  the  artificial  cinabar,  and  contains  iefs  C  H  A  F. 
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mercury. 

The  artificial  cirtabar  is  rriade  with  three  parts 
crude  mercury,  and  one  part  fulphur  mixed,  and 
put  into  fubliming  velTels  over  a  gradual  fire.  It 
ought  to  be  made  choice  of  in  fair  ftones,  very 
weighty  and  bright,  with  long,  clear,  and  fine 
points,  of  a  brownifh  red :  Each  pound  of  cina¬ 
bar  has  fourteen  ounces  of  mercury  to  two  ounces  of 
fulphur.  4 

Vermilion,  feys  the  fame  writer,  is  cinabar  in  Vermilt' 
ftone,  ground  with  urine,  or  aqua  vitse ;  it  is  a 
moft  beautiful  red,  made  ufe  of  by  painters,  &c. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  quickfilver,  or 
mercury  and  cinabar,  I  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Drugs  for  his  fatisfadlion,  or  rather  to  ad- 
vife  him  never  to  meddle  with  them  without  the 
direflions  of  the  learned ;  for  though  they  are  excel¬ 
lent  medicines,  a  very  fmall  miftake  in  the  applicati¬ 
on  of  them,  I  perceive,  may  be  fatal  to  the  patient. 

As  to  the  precious  ftones  of  Peru,  I  find  they  Precious 
have  great  plenty  of  Emeralds  here  as  well  as  in  Hones. 
Mexico  but  thofe  having  been  treated  of  there,  it 
is  needlefs  to  defcribe  them  again. 

They  have  alfo  Turquoifes,  which  are  of  a  blue, 
or  azure  colour,  as  the  Emeralds  are  of  green,  but 
not  fo  much  efteem’d  Cryftal  alfo  is  found  here  : 

And  Pearls  they  had  in  greater  plenty  in  South  than  Pearlii 
in  North-America,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of 
Terra-Firma  in  the  North-fea,  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama  in  the  South-fea  *,  but  thofe  fifheries  feem 
to  be  almoft  exhaufted. 

G  H  A  P.  IX. 

^he  hijlory^  religion,  and  government,  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  before  the  Spanilh  conqiieft, 

OTHTNG  is  more  uncertain  than  the  ori-  Ancient 
ginal  of  nations,  even  in  this  part  of  the  world,  hiftory, 
where  we  have  the  advantage  of  letters ;  perhaps  religion., 
there  is  not  any  one  country  in  Europe  that  can  tell 
from  what  particular  people  they  are  deriv’d,  and 
confequently  neither  know  how,  or  when  it  was 
'  planted  •,  much  lefs  what  were  the  religion,  cuftoms, 
or  manners  of  the  firft  inhabitants ;  how  then  can 
we  depend  on  the  accounts  they  give  us  of  Peru  for 
any  number  of  years  before  the  Spanilh  conqueft, 
when  they  had  neither  letters  or  charadlers  to  record 
the  tranfadtions  of  preceding  ages  ? 

Garciliasso  de  la  Vega  has  indeed  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  us  the  hiftory  of  Peru,  even  before 
the  Inca’s  founded  that  empire,  that  Is,  four  or  five 
hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  as  well  qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  as 
any  man  could  be  in  fuch  circumftances,  being  de-^ 
fcended,  by  his  mother’s  fide,  from  the  royal  family 
of  the  Inca’s,  and  bred  up  among  his  mother’s  rela-^ 
tions  before  they  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  or 
had  received  the  Spanilh  cuftoms :  And  by  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  fide  was  defcended  from  a  Spaniard  of  quality, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education  :  This 
Gentleman  it  feems  made  it  his  bufinefs  for  feyeral 
years  to  inform  himfelf,  from  his  Indian  relations 
and  acquaintance,  of  the  hiftory  and  cuftoms  of 
their  anceftors ;  and  afterwards  came  over  to  Spain, 
where  that  Court  put  him  upon  digeftingand  metho¬ 
dizing  his  obfervations,  and  making  them  publiek  i 
which  he  did,  under  the  title  oi  Pbe  Royal  Commen¬ 
taries  of  Peru,  and  wanted  no  alTiftance  which  the 
Peruvians,  or  Spaniards  could  give  him  in  compi*' 
ling  of  them ;  but  the  Spaniards  took  care  that  this 
hiftory  fhould  be  fo  modell’d,  as  to  caft  as  little  re-^ 
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CHAP  fledtion  on  their  condudl  in  fubdiiing  Peru  as  poffible^ 
IX. 

Emperors,  from  whom  lie  was  defcended,  afcri- 
bing  the  civilizing  of  that  people,  and  the  inftrudl- 
ing  them  in  every  thing  that  was  ufeful  or  excel¬ 
lent,  to  them.  And  that  he  may  refledt  the  greater 
honour  on  the  Inca’s,  he  reprefents  the  people  of 
Peru,  before  the  foundation  of  that  empire,  as  bar¬ 
barous  as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  nay, 
more  favage  than  the  brutes  themfelves ;  And  he 
might  have  this  farther  view  in  thofe  horrid  accounts 
he  gives  us  of  the  ancient  Peruvians*,  namely,  to 
juftify  the  Inca’s  invafions  of  their  neighbours,  and 
reducing  them  under  their  obedience  by  force,  and 
compelling  them  to  abandon  their  former  way  of 
life,  and  fubmit  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
Inca’s ;  affeding  to  give  them  the  title  rather  of 
benefadors,  than  deftroyers  of  mankind,  as  we  find 
has  ever  been  the  pradice  of  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  conquerors,  in  order  to  palliate  the  injuflice  of 
their  invafions  on  the  liberties  and  properties  of 
their  peaceable  neighbours. 

The  fa-  De  LA  Vega  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Peruvi- 
of^Ve'an  befl  but  tamed  beafts,  and  fome  of  them 

dent  Peru- favage  creatures ;  and  begin- 
vians,  ac-  ning  with  their  religion,  he  fays,  every  tribe  and 
cording  to  family  had  its  particular  god  ;  that  they  adored  trees, 
De  la  Ve-  mountains  and  rivers,  and  worfhipp’d  Lions,  and 
Tygers,  and  all  manner  of  animals ;  others  made 
flocks  and  flones  the  objeds  of  their  adoration  ; 
and  facrificed  not  only  their  enemies,  but  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  them,  and  eat  them  in  great  joy  and  feflivity 
when  they  had  done. 

He  confirms  even  that  horrid  and  improbable 
tale  of  B LOS  Valeras,  who  relates,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  mountains  of  Andes  eat  man’s  flefh, 
and  worfhipp’d  the  Devil,  who  appear’d  to  them  in 
the  form  of  a  ferpent,  or  fome  other  animal :  That 
when  they  took  an  ordinary  prifoner  in  war,  they 
quarter’d  him,  and  divided  him  among  their  wives, 
children,  and  fervants  to  be  eaten;  or  perhaps  fold 
his  flefh  in  the  fhambles :  If  it  was  a  noble  captive, 
they  ftripp’d  him  of  his  garments,  and  ty’d  him  to 
a  ftake,  and,  alive  as  he  was,  cut  him  with  knives 
and  fharp  ftones,  paring  off  flices  from  the  more 
flefhy  parts,  as  from  the  buttocks,  calves  of  his  legs, 
and  the  brawny  parts  of  his  arms,  and  fprinkling 
the  principal  men  and  women  with  part  of  the  blood, 
drank  the  remainder,  and  eat  his  flefh  in  hafte,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  half  boil’d,  left  the  miferable  wretch 
Ihould  die  before  he  had  feen  his  flefh  devour’d,  and 
intomb’d  in  their  bowels ;  all  this  was  perform’d 
by  way  of  a  religious  offering,  ’till  the  man  expir’d  ; 
and  then  they  compleated  the  feaft,  by  devouring 
all  the  remainder  of  his  flefh  and  bowels,  eating 
them  with  filence  and  reverence,  as  facred,  and 
partaking  of  a  deity.  Such,  fays  De  la  Vega, 
“  was  the  manner  of  thefe  brutes,  becaufe  the  go- 
“  Vernment  of  the  Inca’s  was  not  received  into 
their  country  j”  infinuating,  that  all  Peru  was 
peopled  with  fuch  lavages,  ’till  the  Inca’s  civiliz’d 
,  them  :  But  fure  fuch  monftrous  relations  need  no 
confutation,  the  very  repeating  them  is  fufficient  to 
diferedit  them  ;  human  nature  could  never  be  thus 
depraved  and  degenerated ;  and  thus  much  we  are 
Nofoun-  fure  of,  that  De  la  Vega  could  have  no  certainty 
thefe'lto°"  fadls,  for  they  are  either  related  of  fuch  peo- 

jfjgj.  *  pis  liv’d  five  hundred  years  before  he  wrote ;  or 
of  thofe  who  inhabited  diftant  and  inacceftible  coun¬ 
tries,  which  the  Inca’s  never  penetrated,  or  had  any 
commerce. 


and  the  hiftorian  himfelf  feems  to  have  had  a  ftrong 
biafs  towards  the  family  of  the  Inca’s,  or  Peruvian 


However,  from  fuchftoriesas  thefe,  which  the  Pe-  CHAP 
ruviansfeem  to  havebeenvery  full  of,  I  makenoman- 
her  of  doubt  but  the  Spaniards  firft  took  the  hint,  and 
reprefen  ted  the  Peruvians  themfelves  tobe  addidted  to 
the  fame  barbarous  cuftoms,  and  made  this  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  opprefling  and  enflaving  them :  And  when 
both  Spaniards  and  Indians  contributed  to  fupport 
the  truth  of  fuch  relations,  no  wonder  they  were, 
foon  propagated  ail  over  Europe  and  we  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  undeceive  the  prefent  generation, 
efpecially  as  mankind  are  frequently  delighted  with 
fuch  relations  as  are  moft  monftrous  and  unnatural, 
and  feem  to  wifh  they  might  be  true. 

De  la  Vega  proceeds  to  reprefent  the  ancient- 
Peruvians,  as  living  under  no  government,  and  in 
no  fbcieties,  but  difpers’d  over  the  country  in  dens 
and  caves,  like  wild  beafts ;  neither  building,  plant¬ 
ing,  or  cloathing  themfelves,  but  feeding  upon  fuch 
roots  and  fruits  of  the  earth  as  grow  fpontaneouily, 
or  upon  man’s  flefli. 

That  others  lived  by  robbery,  or  fpoil,  tyranni¬ 
zing  over  their  weaker  neighbours,  and  treating 
them  as  flaves :  That  men’s  carcaffes  were  common¬ 
ly  fold  in  their  fhambles,  and  faufages  made  of  their 
guts :  That  they  eat  their  own  children,  and  the 
women  they  had  them  by,  if  they  were  captives  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  wars,  fatting  fuch  children  when  they 
came  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  as  we  do 
calves  or  lambs  (fays  De  la  Vega,  and  fome  o- 
ther  Spanifh  writers^  and  referving  them  as  moft 
delicious  difhes  for  their  own  tables.  For  all  which, 
however,  they  have  no  better  authority  than  tradi¬ 
tion,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already,  which,  with  the 
improbability  of  the  thing,  is  abundantly  fufficient 
to  make  any  one  fulpend  his  belief  of  fuch  relations, 
efpecially,  if  it  be  confider’d  that  there  are  no  fuch 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  many  of 
thofe  nations,  that  have  been  reprefented  as  barba¬ 
rous,  have  proved  more  humane,  gentle,  and  tradla- 
ble  than  their  enemies,,  who  found  it  their  intereft 
to  drefs  them  up  in  fuch  fhocking  colours,  particu¬ 
larly  the  people  of  Florida,  and  thofe  who  inhabit 
fome  mountains  and  iflands  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
Africa  ;  daily  experience  now  difeovering  they  have 
been  grofly  abufed  by  fuch  mifreprelentations. 

In  the  next  chapter,  De  la  Vega  charges  the 
ancient  Indians  with  fodomy,  and  with  having  their 
women  in  common,  without  any  regard  to  kin¬ 
dred  or  relation  ;  and  with  pradtifing  the  arts  of 
poifoning  and  witchcraft.  Therefor-. 

But  then  he  comes  and  relates  in  his  yth  chapter, 
that  all  thefe  barbarous  cuftoms  were  abolifh’d  by 
the  Inca’s,  when  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  the  Inca’s, 
monarchy,  and  the  people  reduc’d  to  a  more  regular 
and  decent  way  of  living ;  of  which  they  had  in 
their  family  the  following  tradition. 

That  their  father,  the  Sun  ( the  Inca’s  giving  out 
that  they  were  the  offspring  of  that  glorious  planet) 
beholding  mankind  in  that  deprav’d  and  favage  ftate 
above  related,  took  compaffion  on  them,  andfenta 
fon  and  daughter  of  his  own  from  heaven  to  earth, 
to  inftrudt  them  to  worfhip  and  adore  him  as  their 
god,  and  to  give  them  laws  and  precepts  to  govern 
themfelves  by,  to  form  them  into  focieties,  and  in- 
ftrufl  them  in  building,  planting,  and  husbandry, 
that  they  might  live  like  men,  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  earth. 

With  fuch  inftrueftions,  their  father  (the  Sun) 
plac’d  his  two  children  in  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca, 
from  whence  they  were  to  begin  their  labours  for 
the  reformation  of  mankind,  giving  them  a  little 
wedge  of  gold,  w'hich  they  were  to  ftrike  into  the 

ground 
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'  C  H  A  P.  ground  at  every  place  they  flept  or  relied  ;  and 
!  wherever  this  wedge  Ihould  fink  into  the  earth,  and 

;  vanilh  out  of  their  fight,  in  that  place  they  were  to 

i  make  their  refidence,  and  the  people  Ihould  refort 

'  to  them  to  be  inftrufled,  their  father  (the  Sun)  con- 

ilituting  them  Lords  and  Sovereigns  over  all  men, 
that  Ihould  be  reduced  from  their  favage  way  of  life 
by  their  means. 

That  travelling  northward  from  the  lake  of  Ti¬ 
ticaca,  and  ftriking  the  golden  wedge  into  the 
'  earth  in  the  valley  of  Cufco,  there  it  difappear’d, 

as  had  been  foretold  and  thereupon  they  agreed 
to  aflemble  the  people  there,  in  order  to  inftru6l 
them  in  the  doftrines  committed  to  them  :  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  man  and  the  woman  feparated,  the  one 
going  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth, 
declaring  to  all  they  met  in  thofe  wild  and  unculti¬ 
vated  dcfarts,  that  their  father  (the  Sun)  had  fent 
them  to  be  their  teachers  and  benefaftors,  to  draw 
them  from  that  rude  and  favage  way  of  life,  form 
j  them  into  focieties,  and  inftruft  them  in  all  fuch  arts 

as  might  render  their  lives  eafy  and  comfortable. 

That  the  favages,  obferving  thefe  two  perfons 
cloath’d  and  adorn’d,  as  their  father  (the  Sun)  had 
equipp’d  them,  and  that  by  the  gentlenefs  of  their 
words,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  countenances, 

'  they  manifelled  themfelves  to  be  the  children  of  the 

i  Sun,  they  were  ftruck  with  admiration,  and  gave 

them  entire  credit,  adored  them  as  children  of  the 
Sun,  and  obey’d  them  as  their  Princes. 

I  Great  multitudes  being  aflembled,  they  led  them 

I  to  that  Ipot  of  ground  where  Cufco  now  Hands,  laid 

out  the  plan  of  the  city,  and  inftrudled  the  people 
I  how  to  prepare  materials  for  building  it.  In  the  next 

j  place,  the  Inca  fhew’d  the  men  how  to  cultivate 

their  lands,  and  bring  the  ftreams  of  water  into 
them,  while  his  Queen  taught  the  women  to  fpin, 
and  weave  their  cotton  into  garments,  to  drefs  their 
meat,  and  other  parts  of  houfewifery.  This  colony 
flourilhing  extremely,  drew  in  the  neighbouring 
tribes  to  join  them,  and  be  partakers  of  their  hap- 
i  pinefs :  And  now  the  Inca,  finding  himfelf  in  a 

condition  not  only  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  reft 
i  of  the  favages,  but  able  to  enlarge  his  territories  by 

force,  taught  the  people  the  ufe  of  arms  •,  and  thofe, 
who  refufed  to  fubmit  themfelves  voluntarily,  were 
compell’d,  fays  my  author,  by  force,  to  relinquifh 
I  their  former  vagrant  life,  and  be  obedient  to  the  laws 

of  fociety,  the  Inca  extending  his  conquefts  every 
Manco  ^l^yj  ^^^1  planting  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
I  Capac,  try.  This  firft  Inca  was  named  Manco  Capac, 
fiift  Inca.  Queen  Coya  Mama  ;  and,  according  to  De 

LA  Vega’s  computation,  they  fiourifh’d  about  four 
I  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

^  His  laws.  Manco  Capac  did  not  only  teach  all  his  fub- 
jefls  to  adore  his  father  ( the  Sun)  but  inftrudled  them 
I  alfo  in  the  rules  of  morality  and  civility,  direding 

them  to  lay  afide  their  prejudices  to  each  other,  and 
I  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by.  He  ordain’d, 

i  that  murder,  adultery,  and  robbery,  fliould  be  pu- 

'  nifli’d  with  death:  That  no  man  Ihould  have  but 

one  wife  j  and  that  in  marriages  they  Ihould  confine 
j  themfelves  to  their  refpedlive  tribes ;  And  over  eve¬ 

ry  colony,  he  plac’d  a  Caracas,  or  Prince;  or,  as 
I  they  call  fuch  a  Chief  in  other  parts  of  America,  a 

Cacique,  who  govern’d  the  people  under  them,  as 
Religious  their  fubjedls.  He  alfo  built  a  temple  to  the  Sun, 
taught  the  people  to  offer  facrifices,  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  and  eredled  a  cloifter  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  fele(ft  virgins,  who  were  all  to  be  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun. 

Among  other  inftitutions,  this  Inca  commanded, 
that  all  the  males  of  his  family  fliould  have  their  heads 


lhav’d,  which  they  fubmitted  to,  tho’  nothing  could  CHAP, 
be  more  troublefome  in  theft  circumftances,  having  . 

no  better  inftruments  than  fliaipi  flints  to  ferape  off  “ 
the  hair-j  infomuch  that  De  la  Vega  fays,  it  was 
an  obfervation  of  one  of  his  Indian  friends,  “  That 
“  had  the  Spaniards  introduc’d  no  other  inventions 
amongft  them,  than  Sciffars,  I.ooking-glafles, 

“  and  Combs,  they  had  deferv’d  all  the  gold  and 
“  filver  their  country  produc’d.”  He  alfo  ordered 
them  to  bore  their  ears,  which  they  did  with  a  thorn, 
and  afterwards  ftretched  the  orifice  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  it  would  hold  the  wheel  of  a  fmall  pulley  and 
their  ear-rings  were  of  that  form,  which  occafion’d 
the  Spaniards  to  call  them  Large  Ears:  They  were 
alfo  order’d  to  wrap  a  wreath,  or  cloth  of  various 
colours,  four  or  five  times  about  their  heads,  in  form 
of  a  turbant ;  which  three  things  were  to  diftinguifli 
the  royal  family  of  the  Inca’s  from  other  people  ; 
tho’  the  reft  of  the  people  were  afterwards  indulged 
fo  far,  as  to  have  their  crowns  fliaved,  to  wear  ,a 
black  wreath  about  their  heads,  and  to  bore  their 
ears,  but  not  fo  wide  as  the  family  of  the  Inca’s, 

Laftly,  having  reign’d  many  years,  he  fummon’d 
a  general  affembly  of  the  chiefs  of  liis  fubjedls,  at 
the  city  of  Cufco,  acquainting  them,  that  lie  intend¬ 
ed  fhortly  to  return  to  heaven,  and  take  his  repofe 
with  his  father  the  Sun ;  and  being  now  to  leave 
them,  as  the  laft  teftimony  of  his  affedlion  tor  thofe 
who  had  been  his  chief  minifters,  and  inftruments 
of  reforming  that  people,  he  adopted  them  for  his 
children,  conferring  on  them  his  own  title  of  Inca, 
which  they  and  theirpofterity  retain’d  ever  afterwards. 

The  Inca  being  dead,  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  Sinchi.Rcd 
fon,  SiNCHi  Roca,  whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Second 
Coya  Mama  his  fifter  ;  he  alfo,  after  the  example 
of  his  father,  married  his  eldeft  fifter  by  the  fame 
mother,  and  this  was  the  pradlice  of  all  fucceeding 
Inca’s  in  their  marriages,  to  marry  their  eldeft  fif- 
ters  of  the  whole  blood,  tho’  they  did  not  fuffer 
their  fubjedls  to  marry  their  fifters,  or  near  relations ; 

The  Inca’s  alfo  had  many  wives  and  concubines  that 
were  not  of  the  royal  blood,  but  thofe  never  inheri¬ 
ted  the  crown. 

The  corpfe  of  the  firft  Inca,  Manco  Capac, 
was  afterwards  embalm’d,  and  placed  in  the  temple 
of  the  Sun,  where  he  was  worfliipp’d  by  his  fubjedls 
as  a  god,  as  were  all  the  fucceeding  Inca’s  :  But 
both  the  Sun  and  the  Inca’s  feem  to  have  been  wor- 
Ihipped  as  inferior  deities,  according  to  De  la  Ve¬ 
ga  ;  for  he  affures  us,  the  Peruvians  acknowledg’d 
one  almighty  God,  maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  The  Peni- 
whom  they  call’d  Pacha  Ca  m  ac,  Pacha  in  their  no¬ 
language  fignifying,  the  Univerfe,  and  Camac, 
the  Soul :  Pacha  Camac  therefore  fignified  him 
who  animated  the  world :  And  here  he  takes  notice, 
that  Pedro  de  Sieca  fuppofes,  in  his  6zd  chapter, 
that  the  Peruvians  call’d  the  Devil  by  this  name  ; 
but  that  he,  who  was  an  Indian  born,  and  better 
acquainted  with  their  language,  could  affure  us, 
that  they  never  took  this  name  into  their  mouths, 
but  with  the  greateft  veneration,  and  figns  of  devo¬ 
tion  ;  much  more  than  when  they  mentioned  the 
Sun  or  theft  Inca’s  :  And  being  ask’d  who  Pach  a 
Camac  was,  they  anfwered,  it  was  he  who  gave 
life  to  the  univerfe,  fuftain’d  and  nourifh’d  all  things ; 
but  becaufe  they  did  not  fee  him,  they  could  not 
know  him,  and  therefore  feldom  eredled  temples, 
or  offer’d  facrifices  to  him,  but  worlhipp’d  him  in 
their  hearts  as  the  Unknown  God,  tho’  there  was 
one  temple  it  feems  in  the  valley,  call’d  from  thence 
the  valley  of  Pacha  Camac,  dedicated  to  the 
Unknown  God;  which  was  Handing  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  arriv’d  in  Peru:  Ds  la  Vega  adds, 

that 
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C  H  A  P.that  the  name  by  which  the  Peruvians  call’d  the  De- 
vil,  was  Capay,  which  they  never  pronounced  but 
they  fpit,  and  fliew’d  other  figns  of  deteftation. 
He  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  their  facrifices,  and 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  all  taught  them 
by  the  firft  Inca:  That  their  principal  facrifices  to 
the  Sun  were  lambs,  but  they  offer’d  alfo  all  forts 
of  cattle,  fowls,  and  corn,  and  even  their  beft  and 
fineft  cloaths,  all  which  they  burnt  in  the  place  of 
incenfe,  rendring  their  thanks  and  praifes  to  the 
Sun,  for  having  fuftain’d  and  nourifii’d  all  thofe 
things,  for  the  ufe  and  fupport  of  mankind ;  they 
had  alfo  their  drink-offerings,  made  of  their  Maize, 
or  Indian-corn,  fteep’d  in  water  *,  and  when  they 
firfl  drank  after  their  meals  (for  they  never  drank 
while  they  were  eating)  they  dipp’d  the  tip  of  their 
finger  into  the  cup ;  and  lifting  up  their  eyes  with 
great  reverence  to  heaven,  gave  the  Sun  thanks  for 
their  liquor,  before  they  prefum’d  to  take  a  draught 
of  it ;  and  here  he  takes  an  opportunity  to  afilire  us, 
that  the  Inca’s  always  detefted  human  facrifices, 
and  would  not  fuffer  any  fuch  in  the  countries  under 
their  dominion,  as  they  had  heard  the  Mexicans, 
and  fome  other  countries  did. 

’  All  the  Priefts  of  the  Sun  that  officiated  in  the 
city  of  Cufco  were  of  the  royal  blood,  tho’  the  in¬ 
ferior  Officers  were  taken  out  of  thofe  who  had 
been  adopted  into  the  privileges  of  the  Inca’s  ;  the 
High  Prieft  was  either  the  brother,  or  uncle  of  the 
King,  or  one  of  his  neareft  relations  •,  but  the  Priefts 
had  no  veftments  to  diftinguifh  them  from  others 
of  the  royal  family  •,  in  other  provinces,  perfons  of 
diftindion  among  the  natives  were  made  Priefts, 
but  the  High  Prieft  was  always  an  Inca  •,  and  each 
province  had  its  cloyfter  of  fele6t  virgins,  that 
vow’d  perpetual  virginity. 

All  the  laws  and  religious  rites  their  firft  Inca 


Their 
Priefts  of 
the  royal 
blood. 


inftituted,  were  pretended  to  be  the  commands  of 
his  father  the  Sun,  to  give  them  the  greater  autho¬ 
rity,  tho’  future  Inca’s,  it  feems,  frequently  took 
an  opportunity  of  making  fuch  improvements  and 
alterations  as  they  faw  requifite  for  the  times  tliey 
liv’d  in. 

Befides  the  worftiip  of  the  Sun,  De  la  Vega 
informs  us,  they  paid  fome  kind  of  adoration  to  the 
images  of  feveral  animals  and  vegetables,  that  had 
a  place  in  their  temples;  and  that  the  Devil  enter’d 
into  fuch  images,  and  fpoke  to  them  from  thence, 
their  Priefts  and  Conjurers  entertaining  a  familiar 
converfation  with  fuch  fpirits :  Of  which  kind  of 
idolatry,  De  la  Vega  fays,  he  can  bear  teftimony, 
becaufe  he  has  feen  it  with  his  own  eyes  (“  I  pre- 
“  fiime  he  means  he  had  leen  images  worlhipped 
“  in  ^the  temple  of  the  Sun,  but  he  does  not  pre- 
“  tend  to  fay,  he  heard  any  voice.  This  part  of 
“  the  ftory  probably  he  had  from  hear- fay  or  tra- 
dition”) ;  and  thefe  were  the  images  brought 
brought  conquer’d  countries,  where  the  people  a- 

the  idols  dored  all  manner  of  creatures,  animate  or  inani- 
ofall  na-  mate;  for  whenever  a  province  was  fubdued,  their 
thTtcm^k  immediately  remov’d  to  the  temple  of  the 

oftheSun.  Sun  at  Cufco,  where  the  conquer’d  people  were 
permitted  to  pay  their  devotions  to  them,  for  fome 
time  at  leaft,  for  which  there  might  be  feveral  poli¬ 
tical  reafons  alfign’d. 

The  Civil  He  proceeds  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Civil 
menr^f  inftituted  by  the  firft  Inca’s :  He  fays, 

tlirinca’s  people  were  divided  into  Decurions,  or  Tyth- 
ings,  ol  which  an  exaft  regifter  was  kept:  That 
over  every  Decurion,  or  ten  famalies,  the  mafter  of 
one  of  the  ten  was  appointed  to  prefide ;  that  over 
every  five  of  thefe  divifions  was  another  Decurion, 
who  had  tlie  command  of  fifty  families,  another  Of¬ 


ficer  was  placed  over  an  hundred,  another  com-  CHAP, 
manded  five  hundred,  and  the  chiel  Officer  a  thou- 
fand  ;  but  no  man  was  fuffered  to  govern  more  than 
a  thoufand  families:  The  loweft  Decurion  of  ten 
was  to  fee  that  thofe  under  his  command  wanted 
none  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  was  to  deliver 
out  to  them  corn  to  fow  their  lands,  wool  for  their 
cloathing,  and  materials  to  build  their  houfes,  and 
to  take  care  of  fuch  as  were  fick  and  infirm  :  He 
was  alfo  to  be  the  Cenfor  of  their  aftions,  and  in¬ 
form  his  fuperiors  of  any  crimes,  or  immoralities, 
committed  by  thofe  under  his  care,  which  were  to 
be  punifh’d  by  him ;  but  as  for  trivial  offences,  the 
loweft  Officer  had  the  correffion  of  them,  and  the 
decifion  of  fuits  and  controverfies  of  fmall  moment ; 
and  where  differences  arofe  between  two  provinces, 
thefe  were  decided  by  Commiffioners  appointed  by 
the  Inca  himfelf ;  and  there  was  a  general  Cenfor 
appointed  to  infpedt  the  condudt  of  the  chief  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  Minifters  of  State,  w'ho  were  punifh’d 
capitally,  if  ever  they  opprefs’d  the  fubjedls,  or  be¬ 
tray’d  their  trufts. 

The  conduft  of  parents  and  m  afters  of  families  A  pro- 
was  nicely  infpedled,  and  the  Decurion,  as  well  as 
the  Father,  was  anfwerable  for  the  faults  of  the 
children  of  thofe  under  their  care  :  Like  the  Chi-  quir’d. 
nefe,  they  inculcated  nothing  more  than  a  moft  re- 
fign’d  fubmiffion  and  obedience  of  children  to  their 
parents,  encouraging  a  modeft  behaviour,  and  the 
utmoft  civility  and  refpeft,  in  fpeaking  to  and  ad- 
dreffing  their  fuperiors ;  and  as  the  Indians  were  . 
naturally  of  a  gentle  and  traffable  temper,  never 
was  more  peace  and  order  feen  in  families,  accord¬ 
ing  to  De  la  Vega. 

As  every  family  was  regiftered,  fo  the  Decurions  other 
took  care,  from  time  to  time,  to  intimate  fuch  alte-  commen- 
rations  as  happened  on  them  by  births,  marriages, 
or  deaths ;  fo  that  the  Inca’s  were  always  apprized 
of  the  ftate  and  condition  of  their  provinces,  the 
numbers  of  their  fubjefts,  and  the  forces  and  reve¬ 
nues  proper  to  be  required  of  them  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  and  were  inform’d  alfo  of  fuch  calamities 
and  misfortunes  as  befel  them,  whether  from  floods, 
fires,  unkind  feafons,  peftilence,  and  the  like;  and 
the  Inca’s  thereupon  immediately  fupplied  them  with 
whatever  was  wanting  ;  fo  that  the  Spanifh  writers 
themfelves  obferve,  they  might  juftly  be  ftiled.  Fa¬ 
thers  and  Guardians  of  their  people  ;  and  it  feems 
one  of  the  Inca’s  titles  was,  “  A  Lover  of  the 
Poor”  ;  and  fo  dutiftil  were  their  fubjeds,  and 
obedient  to  the  laws,  that  in  this  vaft  empire, 
which  extended  upwards  of  a  thoufand  leagues,  it 
was  rare  to  find  one  perfon  convided  of  a  crime 
within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  if  we  may  credit  De  la 
Vega. 

The  hiftorian  in  the  next  place  proceeds  to  give  Second 
us  Lome  account  of  the  reign  of  Sinchi  Roca,  the  Inca.  , 
fecond  Inca,  who  anfwer’d  the  name  that  had  been 
given  him  of  a  prudent  and  brave  Prince ;  the 
word  Sinchi  fignifying  Wife,  and  that  of  Roca, 

Valiant. 

This  Prince  having  folemnized  his  father’s  fune¬ 
ral  in  a  magnificent  manner,  inftead  ofbeing  crown’d, 
had  a  wreath,  or  coronet,  of  various  colours  bound 
about  his  temples,  fuch  as  the  fupreme  Inca’s  wear; 
and  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed  on  his  throne,  but  he 
propofed  to  the  Caraca’s,  or  Vaffal  Princes,  the 
making  an  expedition  in  perfon  to  the  South,  to 
fummon  the  neighbouring  nations  to  come  in,  and 
acknowledge  the  Sun  for  their  god,  and  the  Inca 
for  their  Sovereign,  and  to  require  them  to  abandon 
their  former  fuperftition,  and  favage  courfe  ot  life : 

The  Caraca’s  exprefting  their  readinefs  to  attend 
2  their 
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CH  A  P. their  Prince,  he  fet  forward  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
IX.  j-Q^g  army,  employing  Heralds  to  march  before 
him,  and  declare  the  intent  of  his  approach  :  And 
the  people  were  fo  alarmed  with  the  gentlenefs  of 
his  adminiiliation,  and  the  happinefs  they  faw  his 
fubjedts  enjoy  beyond  the  reft  of  mankind,  fays  De 
LA  Vega,  that  they  immediately  fubmitted  to  him, 
without  compulfion ;  and  during  his  whole  reign, 
which  was  a  long  one,  he  never  engag’d  in  war, 
or  compelled  any  people  to  fubmit  to  him  by  force, 
tho’  he  confiderably  enlarg’d  his  Empire  ;  ’tis  very 
poffible,  however,  trhat  the  appearance  of  fo  formi¬ 
dable  a  power  was  the  flrongefl  argument  to  induce 
thefe  Indians  to  refign  their  liberties,  and  change 
their  religion  for  that  of  the  Inca’s ;  for  few  men  part 
either  with  their  religion,  or  ancient  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  how  abfurd  or  inconvenient  foever,  up¬ 
on  choice. 

SmcHi  Roca  having  reign’d  many  years,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  his  predecelTor,  declared  he  was  going  to 
repofe  himfelf  with  his  father  the  Sun  ;  and  dying 
foon  after,  was  fucceeded  by  Loque  Yupanqui, 
his  fon  by  his  wife  and  filler  Mama  Cor  a  ;  hav¬ 
ing  other  children  by  her,  but  many  more  by  his 
other  wives  and  concubines,  of  the  blood  of  the  In¬ 
ca’s,  all  of  which  were  held  legitimate  •,  but  thofe 
he  had  by  other  women  were  looked  upon  as  bafe 
born;  The  Inca’s  were  allowed  to  multiply  and  in- 
creafe  their  children  by  any  means,  it  being  requi- 
lite,  fays  De  la  Vega,  that  the  pollerity  of  the 
Sun  fhould  be  numerous :  But  the  vulgar  were  con¬ 
fined  to  one  wife  a-piece. 

Third  The  Inca,  Loque  Yupanqui,  receiv’d  his 
Inca.  fir  ft  name  from  his  being  left-handed,  and  the  other 

from  his  exalted  ftation,  that  of  Yupanqui  being 
given  only  to  the  Sovereign  Inca. 

He  was  not  altogether  fo  peaceable  as  his  prede- 
ceflbr  *,  for  thofe  nations  that  refufed  to  obey  him 
on  his  firft  fummons,  were  invaded,  and  treated  in 
a  hoftile  manner,  ’till  they  made  their  fubmiflion  •, 
and  were  contented  to  forfake  their  former  laws  and 
cuftoms,  to  adore  the  Sun  as  their  god,  and  be¬ 
come  fubjedls  of  the  Inca. 

He  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  Lake  Titicaca,  and  taught  the  fubdu’d  people 
how  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  to  introduce  rivulets 
into  them,  to  make  aquedudts,  to  build,  to  plant, 
and  cloath  themfelves  decently-,  in  all  which  the 
Peruvians  were  defective,  according  to  De  la 
Vega,  ’till  they  were  inftrudled  by  the  Inca’s ;  fo 
that  he  would  have  us  look  upon  thefe  invafions  and 
!  conquefts  to  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  the 

;  conquered  people,  and  an  ample  equivalent  for  all 

the  ravages  and  devaftations  of  war,  tho’  there  is 
not  much  doubt,  but  the  unhappy  people,  who  felt 
the  force  of  thofe  arms  they  could  not  refill,  would 
i  have  been  very  well  contented  with  their  native 

I  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  rather  than  have  been 

i  beaten  into  better  manners :  But  to  proceed  ;  the 

I  Inca  Loque  Yupanqui,  having  finifhed  a  glorious 

j  reign,  and  left  a  numerous  iflue  of  fons  and  daugh- 

!  ters,  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  fucceeded 

by  his  fon  Mayta  Capac,  whom  he  had  by  his 
fiftcr  and  wife  Mama  Coy  a. 

I  Fourth  Mayta  Capac,  the  fourth  Inca,  enlarg’d  his 
:  Inca.  dominions  by  the  conqueft  of  feveral  other  nations 
lying  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca ; 

[  In  one  of  which,  ’tis  related,  they  found  feveral 

j  ancient  magnificent  ftrudtures  of  hewn  ftone,  with 

variety  of  Itatucs  of  human  form,  excellenriy  well 
'  carved  ;  but  this,  I  muft  confefs,  I  can  fcarce  cre- 

'  dit  J  for  if  it  be  true,  it  confutes  what  De  la  Vega 

;  fo  often  affirms,  that  the  Inca’s  firft  taught  the 
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Mexicans  to  build,  carver  Stc.  There  is  little  elfe  CHAP, 
remarkable  in  this  reign,  unlefs  it  be  the  Inca’s 
making  a  great  bridge  or  rather  float  of  Oziers,  on 
which  he  tranfported  his  army  over  great  rivers, 
and  invaded  his  enemies,  who  thought  themfelves 
fecured  by  thofe  waters  from  all  invafions :  And  that 
this  fo  aftonifhed  thofe  people,  that  they  fubmitted 
to  the  Inca  without  ftriking  a  ftroke.  He  died, 
according  to  De  la  Vega,  after  a  triumphant  reign 
of  thirty  years,  wherein  he  acquired  a  great  name 
both  in  peace  and  war.  But  though  this  author 
acknowledges,  it  was  very  uncertain  how  many 
years  he  reign’d,  becaufe  they  had  no  regifters  or 
letters  to  record  their  adlions  ;  yet  he  afterwards 
fays,  it  is  certain  he  died  full  of  honour,  &c.  Now 
if  their  quippo’s  or  firings  were  of  fo  little  ufe  to 
them,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  mark  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  Prince  reign’d,  much  lefs  could  they 
convey  down  his  charadler,  or  the  hiftory  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  to  pofterity.  As  1  look  upon  the  hiftory  of 
the  Inca’s  therefore  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  fabu¬ 
lous,  I  lliall  give  but  a  fhort  abftradl  of  it,  ’till  I 
come  down  to  thofe  who  reign’d  about  the  time  of 
the  Spanifh  conqueft; 

Capac  Yupanqui,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mayta  Hfth 
Caapc,  fucceeded  his  father,  who  feems  to  have^"^^' 
been  an  unadlive  Prince,  there  being  little  faid  of 
him. 

Inca  Roc  a  ,  eldeft  fon  of  the  former  Emperor,  Sixth 
fucceeded  him.  The  Spanifh  writers  make  this  In-^'^‘^* 
ca  one  of  the  principal  Peruvian  Law- givers,  and 
have  given  us  fome  of  his  moft  celebrated  fayings  : 

As,  that  upon  his  viewing  and  confidering  the  hea¬ 
vens,  he  would  fay,  “  If  the  heavens  be  fo  glo- 

rious,  which  is  the  throne  of  the  Pacha  Camac 
“  (or  great  God)  how  much  more  refplendent  muft 
“  his  perfon  and  majefty  be  who  was  the  Creator 
“  of  all  things.  Again,  if  I  was  to  adore  any  ter- 
“  reftrial  thing,  it  fhould  be  a  wife  and  good  man, 

“  whofe  excellency  tranfeends  all  other  creatures.’* 
Another  faying  they  aferibe  to  him  is  this  :  “  That 
“  he  that  cannot  make  himfelf  immortal,  nor  re- 
“  cover  life  after  death,  is  not  worthy  of  adora- 
“  tion.”  But  thefe  were  probably  made  by  fome 
of  the  Spanifh  Miffionaries  -,  for  how  they  fhould 
be  informed  of  the  fayings  of  a  Prince  who  lived 
two  or  three  hundred  years  before  the  Spaniards  ar¬ 
rived  there,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 

Inca  Roca  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Seventh' 
Yahncor  Huacacj  in  whofe  reign  there  was 
a  great  rebellion  of  the  Chanca’s,  infomuch  that 
the  Inca  abandoned  the  capital  city  of  Cufeo,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  be  defended  againft  the  enemy  by  his  fon 
ViRACocHA,  who  gave  the  Chanca’s  a  great  de¬ 
feat  ;  being  miraculoufly  affifted  by  the  Sun,  as 
was  pretended,  who  turned  the  very  ftones  into 
men,  and  formed  them  into  troops  in  favour  of  the 
Inca  ViRAcocHA. 

After  this  vidtory,  Viracocha  became  extreme¬ 
ly  popular  j  and  his  father  fo  loft  the  efteem  of  his 
fubjeds  by  abandoning  his  capital  city,  that  it  was 
agreed  to  depofe  the  old  Inca,  and  advance  his  fon 
Viracocha  to  the  imperial  dignity;  which,  ’tisEightlj 
faid,  the  fon  very  readily  accepted,  and  the  father  Inca, 
was  afterwards  content  to  lead  a  private  life  in  One 
of  his  palaceSj  fituated  a  fmall  diftance  from 
Cufeo. 

This  Viracocha  is  reprefented  as  one  of  their 
moft  vidorious  Princes,  and  faid  to  be  worfliipp’d 
as  a  god.  And  the  Indians  afterwards,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  the  veneration  they  had  for  the  Spaniards, 
gave  them  the  title  of  Viracocha’s,  or  gods,  which 
this  Inca  aflfumed  on  pretence  that  he  had  feen  a  vi- 
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form,  that  commanded  him 

that  title. 

It  is  reported  alfo  by  the  Indians,  that  the  Inca 
ViRACOCHA  pretending  to  the  fpirit  of  prophecy, 
foretold  that,  after  the  fucceffion  of  a  certain  nunv 
her  of  Kings,  a  people  Ihould  arrive  from  far  di- 
ftant  countries,  never  feen  in  thofe  regions  before, 
and  cloath’d  like  the  angel  in  the  vifion  he  had  feen, 
who  fhould  fubvert  their  religion  and  empire: 


to  take  Inca’s  had  as  many,  looking  upon  it  as  a  duty  in-  CHAP 
cumbent  on  them  to  incrcafe  the  blood- royal,  and 


render  them  as  numerous  as  poffible:  It  being  for  the 
honour  of  theirgod  and  father  the  Sun  to  have  a  nu¬ 
merous  progeny,  as  they  pretended.  But  this  pri¬ 
vilege  of  a  plurality  of  women  was  never  indulg’d 
to  the  vulgar. 

As  the  former  Inca  made  conquefts  to  the  South,  Elevent.k 
the  prefent  Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui  carried  his  Inca. 


Which  they  held  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  Spanifh  con-  arms  to  the  North,  as  far  as  the  Equator,  and  fub 
quell.  dued  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Quitto,  one  of  the 

ViRACOCHA  is  faid  to  have  reign’d  fifty  years,  richeft  and  molt  powerful  in  South  America  ;  and 
which  De  laVega  thinks  not  improbable  ;  having  fpent  two  years  in  this  war,  fent  for  his  fon 


for  that  he  faw  his  body,  which  was  preferv’d  till 
his  time,  and  the  hairs  of  his  head  were  as  white 
as  fnow  :  He  was  alfo  flrewn  the  bodies  of  feveral 
other  Inca’s,  which  he  obferves  were  more  entire 
than  the  mummies  of  Egypt,  wanting  neither  the 
hair  of  the  head  or  eye-brows,  or  even  the  eye- 
lalhes,  which  were  flill  vifible.  But  I  do  not  de- 
fign  to  impofe  thefe  things  on  any  readers  as  articles 
of  faith. 

De  LA  Vega  adds,  that  the  flefh  of  thefe  bo- 


Huana  Cap  AC,  to  whom  he  committed  the  care 
of  finifhing  that  cont]uefl,  and  return’d  to  Cufeo. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  people  defending  their 
country  very  obflinatciy,  and  not  fubmitting  to  tire 
Inca  ’till  they  were  fubdu’d  by  pure  force,  had  the 
misfortune  alfo  of  having  the  name  of  canibals 
given  them  by  their  conquerors,  and  to  be  repre- 
fented  as  the  moft  barbarous  of  mankind. 

Tut  AC  Yupanqui  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  Twelfth 
his  eldefl  fon  Hu  an  a  Cap  ac,  who  fpent  the  firft 


dies  appeared  plump  and  full,  and  yet  were  fo  light  year  of  his  reign  in  mourning  and  folemnizing  his 
that  an  Indian  would  eafily  carry  one  of  them  in  father’s  funeral,  as  their  laws  requir’d,  and  then 
his  arms  •,  and  that  in  his  time  they  ufed  to  carry  vifited  the  feveral  provinces  of  his  empire.  It  is 


them  about  to  the  houfes  of  the  Spanifh  Gentle¬ 
men  in  Cufeo,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  fee  them. 

The  Inca  Viracocha  dying,  was  fucceeded 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Pachacutec,  who  is  repre- 
fented  alfo  as  a  vidorious  Prince,  and  faid  to  have 
fubdu’d  many  nations  by  the  condud  of  his  Bro¬ 
ther  and  General  Capac  Yupanqui  ;  for  this 


related,  that  at  a  feftival,  when  his  eldeft  fon  was 
to  receive  his  name,  he  caufed  a  chain  of  gold  to  be 
made  of  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  man’s  wrift,  which  was  carried  by 
thofe  that  danc’d  at  that  folemnity  5  for  the  cuftom 
was,  for  an  hundred  men,  and  fometimes  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  more,  to  take  hands  and  dance  in  a  ring 


Emperor  feldom  took  the  field  in  perfon,  but  fpent  together,  and  inftead  of  joining  hands  the  Inca  or- 
his  time  chiefly  in  ereding  magnificent  temples  and  der’d,  that  every  one  of  the  company  fhould  take 
palaces,  regulating  his  Civil  government,  planting  a  link  of  this  chain  in  his  hands  and  dance  as  ufual, 
colonies,  and  making  improvements  in  feveral  parts  with  mufick  of  all  kinds  :  The  Spaniards  arriving 
of  his  empire  i  and  having  reign’d,  as ’tis  faid,  fifty  not  many  years  after,  made  ftrid  enquiry  after  this 
years  with  great  glory,  left  this  world  to  dwell  with  invaluable  chain,  but  it  was  conceal’d  from  them 
his  father  the  Sun.  by  the  Mexicans,  which  might  be  one  occafion  of 

Yup  nqui  his  eldeft  fon  fucceeded  him,  and  the  Spaniards  ufing  them  fo  cruelly.  But  however 
is  faid  to  have  extended  his  empire  to  the  eaftward  that  was,  the  young  Prince  receiv’d  the  name  of 
beyond  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  200  leagues  Huascar,  or  The  Chain,  from  this  rich  utenlil. 
and  upwards  ;  but  it  was  more  by  perfuafion  than  Hu  ana  Capac  proceeded  like  his  predeceflfors  to 
force  that  this  people  were  induced  to  fubmit  to  enlarge  his  territories  by  his  arms,  and  conquer’d 
him,  and  might  be  look’d  upon  as  allies  and  con-  the  famous  valleys  of  Tumpez  and  Pachacamac, 
federates  at  laft,  rather  than  fubjedls  j  for  as  their  with  the  Hand  of  Puna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
fituation  was  upon  or  beyond  thofe  vaft  mountains,  Guiaquil :  The  inhabitants  of  which  ifland,  cut- 
the  Inca’s  found  it  impradlicable  to  lead  numerous  ting  off  fome  of  his  troops  by  treachery,  after  they 
armies  thither.  This  Inca  was  unfortunate  in  an  had  fubmitted,  he  took  a  fevere  revenge  of  them, 
expedition  againft  the  nation  of  the  Chirihuana’s,  putting  them  to  all  kinds  of  deaths.  In  the  mean 
which  inhabited  another  branch  of  the  mountains  time,  another  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  great  pro¬ 


of  Andes ;  and  we  are  told  were  fo  barbarous,  that 
they  eat  both  friends  and  foes,  and  chofe  the  flefh 
of  men  rather  than  that  of  any  other  animal  *, 
but  this  feems  to  have  been  a  calumny  fram’d  by 
the  Inca’s,  becaufe  that  people  refufed  to  fubmit  to 
their  dominion  •,  and  were  fo  fituated  the  Inca  could 
not  conquer  them  :  But  however  that  was,  the  Inca 
Yupanqui  being  repuls’d  in  his  attacks  on  the 
Chirihuana’s,  turn’d  his  arms  to  the  fouthward,  and 
reduc’d  feveral  nations  in  the  country  of  Chili  •,  in- 
fomuch  that  in  his  time  the  Peruvian  empire  is  faid 
to  have  been  of  a  thoufand  leagues  extent  from  north 
to  fouth.  This  Prince  alfo  carried  on  his  conquefts 
by  his  Generals,  and  feldom  took  the  field  in  per¬ 
fon.  He  eredled  feveral  (lately  edifices,  and  among 
the  reft  the  celebrated  caftle  of  Cufeo,  already  de- 
ferib’d,  and  died  at  length  much  beloved  and  la¬ 
mented  by  hisfubjefls,  being  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Tupac  Yupanqui  the  eleventh  Inca  :  He 
left  alfo  between  two  and  three  hundred  children, 
^ore  legitimate  than  illegitimate  j  and  moft  of  the 


vince  of  Chachapayas,  on  the  fide  of  the  Andes, 
but  he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fupprefs  this  alfo  with 
very  little  lofs  :  After  which  he  turn’d  his  arms 
towards  the  country  of  Manta,  on  the  fea-coaft, 
in  which  lies  that  port  to  which  the  Spaniards  after¬ 
wards  gave  the  name  of  Porto  Veio,  or  the  Old 
Harbour  in  2  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  :  Here  De 
la  Vega  fays,  the  natives  ador’d  Lions,  Tygers, 
and  Serpents,  and  an  Emerald  that  was  as  big  as  an 
Oftrich’s  egg  to  which  the  people,  at  their  fefti- 
vals,  offer’d,  among  other  things,  fmaller  Emeralds 
of  lefs  value  which  was  the  occafion  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  finding  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of  Emeralds  a- 
mafs’d  together  when  they  invaded  this  country, 
and  made  them  imagine  Emeralds  had  been  as 
common  almoft  as  ordinary  ftones  here. 

From  Porto  Veio,  the  Inca  advanc’d  as  far  as 
Cape  Paffao,  which  lies  juft  under  the  Equator,  re¬ 
ducing  all  the  nations  on  that  coaft  to  his  obedience ; 
which  was  not  very  difficult,  the  country  being  di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  tribes  or  families,  that  had  no  com- 
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CHAP,  mon  Chief  or  any  dependance  on  each  other,  and 
confequently  were  in  no  condition  to  refift  fo  for- 
midable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Inca’s.  De  la 
Vega  charges  thefe  people  with  having  their  wo- 
paen  in  common,  with  fodomy,  and  all  manner  of 
vice  :  In  which  ftate  he  would  have  us  believe  all 
Peru  remain’d,  ’till  reform’d  by  his  anceftors  the 
Inca’s  :  And  on  this  account  juftifies  all  their  inva- 
fions  and  opprefllons  of  that  defencelefs  people  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Spaniards  afterwards  did 
their  invafions  and  barbarous  ufage  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Inca’s  dominions. 

Hu  ANA  Cap  AC  having  conquer’d  the  province 
of  Paflao,  which  lies  under  the  Equator,  determin’d 
to  make  this  the  limits  of  his  empire  towards  the 
North  ;  Having  new-modell’d  the  government 
therefore,  and  conftituted  the  fame  laws  and  cuftoms 
that  were  obferved  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions, 
he  left  garrifons  behind  him  to  preferve  his  con- 
quefts,  and  return’d  to  his  capital  city  of  Cufco. 

It  is  reported  of  this  Prince,  that  being  reproved 
by  the  High  Prieft  for  looking  ftedfaftly  on  the  Sun, 
which  was  deem’d  a  high  profanation  by  that  people, 
anfwer’d,  “  There  mull  be  fome  Being  whom  our 
father  the  Sun  efteems  fuperior  to  him,  and  more 
powerful  than  himfelf ;  by  whofe  commands  he 
every  day  meafures  the  compafs  of  the  heavens 
“  without  intermilTion,  or  allowing  himfelf  an 
“  hour’s  repofe.  If  he  were  fupreme,  and  at  his 
“  Qwn  difpofal,  he  would  certainly  allot  himfelf 
“  fome  time  for  reft,  tho’  it  were  but  to  plcafe  his 
“  humour,  and  for  the  fake  of  variety”  ;  But  I 
have  obferved  fo  many  fayings  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  Indians  by  the  Spanifh  Miflionaries,  and  then 
reported  as  coming  originally  from  thofe  Pagans,  that 
I  give  the  lefs  attention  to  this,  efpecially  fince  the 
fame  authors  that  report  this,  allow  that  the  Peru¬ 
vians  acknowledg’d  there  was  one  almighty  Being, 
that  fuftained  and  governed  the  univerfe,  whom  they 
called  Pacha  Chamac,  and  that  a  temple  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  this  Pacha  Chamac,  or  the  unknown 
God  •,  tho’  he  was  feldom  worlhipped,  becaufe  they 
knew  fo  little  of  him,  or  in  what  manner  he  ought 
to  be  adored.  Thefe  hiftorians  therefore  muft  for¬ 
get  themfelves,  when  they  make  Hu  an  a  Capac, 
the  twelfth  Inca,  the  firft  of  the  Mexican  Princes 
that  made  this  reflection.  But  to  return  to  the  hif- 
tory. 

Hu  ana  Capac,  after  the  completion  of  the 
conqueft  of  Quitto,  having  taken  the  daughter  of 
that  King  to  his  bed,  had  by  her  a  fon,  whom 
he  named  AtahnalPa,  or  Atabilipa,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  fonder  of  him  than  any  of  his 
children :  But  as  none  of  the  fons  or  daughters 
of  the  Inca’s  were  held  legitimate,  but  thofe  who 
were  born  'of  their  fifters,  or  fome  near  relation, 
and  Huascar  was  the  eldeft  legitimate  fon  of 
this  Inca,  to  whom  all  his  dominions,  by  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  were  to  defcend  on  his  death  ;  he 
appeared  much  difquieted  that  his  beloved  fon 
Atahnalpa,  or  Atabilipa,  fhould  become  a 
valTal  to  his  eldeft  brother,  and  that  he  could  not 
leave  him  the  dominion  of  any  one  province  ;  But 
his  fon  Huascar  being  acquainted  with  the  reafon 
of  his  father’s  uneafinefs,  generoufly  confented  he 
fhould  fettle  what  part  of  his  territories  he  pleafed 
upon  his  beloved  fon.  Whereupon  Huana  Ca¬ 
pac  conftituted  Atahnalpa  King  of  Quitto  (the 
inheritance  of  his  mother)  in  his  life-time. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Huana  Capac,  namely, 
in  the  year  1515,  that  the  Spaniards  firft  appear’d 
with  their  fhips  upon  the  coaft  of  PafTao  in  Peru, 
which  is  fituated  uncjer  the  Equator.  They  were 


commanded  by  the  celebrated  Vasco  Nunez  CHAP 
DE  Balbao,  who  firft  difcovered  the  South-fea, 
and  would  probably  at  this  time  have  fixed  Colo- 
nies  on  that  coaft,  had  he  not  been  recalled  by  P  e  - 
DR  ARIAS,  then  Vice-roy  of  Darien,  or  Terra-Fir- 
ma,  who,  envying  his  good  fortune,  recalled 
V  A  SCO,  and  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  un¬ 
der  pretence  that  he  was  about  to  fet  up  for  him¬ 
felf.  and  throw  off  his  dependance  On  the  King  of 
Spain  his  Sovereign  ;  But  the  true  reafon  was,  that 
the  Crown  of  Spain  had  made  V  asco  Adelentado, 
or  Viceroy,  of  all  the  lands  and  territories  he 
fhould  difcover  in  the  South-fea ;  in  purfuahce  of 
which  commiflion,  he  had,  with  indefatigable  la¬ 
bour,  found  out  the  rich  empire  of  Peru,  and  was 
about  to  reap  the  fruits  of  liis  induftry.  Pedra- 
RiAS,  the  Vice-roy  of  Tcrra-Firma,  therefore,  en¬ 
vying  his  good  fortune,  recalled  him,  and  put  him 
to  death,  as  has  been  related,  and  afterwards  em¬ 
ploy’d  a  great  many  skilful  Sailors  and  Adventurers 
to  follow  Vasco’s  fteps,  and  got  pofleflion  of  the 
treafures  he  underftood  were  to  be  found  in  thofe  re¬ 
gions  ;  but  as  the  winds  are  always  contrary  to  thofe 
who  come  to  the  coafts  of  Peru  diredtly  from  the 
northward,  all  the  Adventurers  Pedrarias  fent 
out  upon  this  expedition,  returned  with  an  account 
that  the  voyage  was  impradlicable.  Whereupon 
that  difeovery  was  entirely  hid  afide,  and  abandon¬ 
ed  for  fifteen  or  fixteen  years,  ’till  Francis  Pi- 
ZARRO  and  Al macro,  fired  with  the  repeat¬ 
ed  advices  they  received  of  the  riches  of  Peru,  ob¬ 
tained  leave  from  Pedrarias,  the  Viceroy,  to 
purfue  that  difeovery  Vasco  Nunez  had  begun, 
at  their  own  expence  :  Of  which  enterprize  I  fhall 
treat,  when  I  have  finifhed  the  hiftory  of  the 
Inca’s. 

And  here,  whatever  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
things  of  this  nature,  I  cannot  avoid  taking  fome 
notice  of  the  portents  and  omens  the  Spanifh  hifto¬ 
rians,  as  well  as  the  Inca  De  la  Vega,  entertain 
us  with,  which  are  faid  to  have  preceded  the  fall  of 
the  Peruvian  empire. 

Three  years  before  the  Spaniards,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balbao,  appeared 
on  the  coaft  of  Peim,  ’tis  faid  a  prodigy  happen’d, 
which  alarm’d  and  aftonifhed  the  Court  and  all  the 
Empire  :  At  their  grand  annual  feftival  of  the  Sun, 
a  royal  Eagle,  call’d  in  their  language  Anca,  ap¬ 
pear’d  foaring  in  the  air,  and  purfued  by  Hawks  of 
all  fizes,  which  attack’d  the  royal  bird  with  that 
fury,  that  he  fell  down  among  the  Inca’s,  or  royal 
family,  as  they  march’d  in  procelTion  to  the  temple 
of  the  Sun,  through  the  great  market-place  of 
Cufco  ;  and  that  he  feem’d  to  beg  their  protedion, 
having  loft’moft  of  his  fmall  feathers  in  the  encounter : 

That  they  nourifli’d  this  Eagle  with  all  the  tender- 
nefs  imaginable,  but  notwithftanding  their  care, 
the  bird  died  in  a  few  days,  v/lijch  the  Inca,  his 
Priefts  and  Diviners  interpreted  to  prefage  the  total 
ruin  of  the  empire,  and  of  their  religion,  efpeci¬ 
ally  as  it  was  followed  by  violent  earthquakes,  that 
over-turn’d  fome  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Upon  the  fea-coaft  alfo,  the  Indians  obferved  the 
tides,  in  their  ebbings  and  flowings,  did  not  keep 
their  ufual  courfe  •,  and  comets  and  apparitions  were 
feen  in  the  air.  The  Moon,  in  the  midft  of  a  bright 
night,  was  obferved  to  be  encompafled  with  three 
large  haloes,  or  circles,  the  firft  of  the  colour  of 
blood,  the  fecond  black,  and  the  third  like  a  fog  or 
fmoak  ;  which  one  of  their  adepts  in  magick  ob- 
ferving,  ’tis  faid,  came  weeping  into  the  prefence  of 
the  Emperor  Huana  Capac,  and  declared,  that 
his  mother  the  Moon,  like  a  tender  parent,  by 

this 
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C  H  A  P.thls  phenomena  made  known  to  him,  that  Pacha 
IX.  Cam  AC,  the  creator  and  fliftainer  of  all  things, 
threaten’d  his  royal  family,  and  empire,  with  grie¬ 
vous  judgments :  That  the  firft  bloody  circle  prog- 
nofticated,  that  after  he  fhould  be  gone  to  reft  with 
Ills  father  the  Sun,  terrible  wars  fnould  arife  amofig 
thofe  of  his  own  family,  in  which  there  fhould  be 
fuch  effufion  of  blood,  that  his  whole  race  fhould  be 
extinguifh’d  in  a  few  years :  That  the  fecond  black 
circle  threaten’d  his  fubjefts  with  total  deftrudtion, 
and  a  fubvcrfion  of  their  religion  and  government, 
occafioned  chiefly  by  the  diflTcntions  in  his  own  fa¬ 
mily  :  That  his  empire  fliould  be  tranflated  to  ano¬ 
ther  people,  and  all  his  greatnefs  vanifh  into  fmoke  ; 
which  was  fignified  by  the  third  circle,  that  feem’d 
to  be  compofed  of  vapours. 

The  Inca,  ’tia'  faid,  was  aftoniflied  at  thefe  pre- 
didlions  but  endeavoured,  however,  to  hide  his> 
fears,  and  bid  the  Magician  be  gone,  telling  him, 
thefe  were  his  laft  night’s  dreams,  which  he  declar’d 
to  him  as  revelations  and  advices  from  his  mother 
the  Moon.  Whereupon  the  Diviner  defired  him  to 

'  go  out  of  his  palace  and  behold  the  three  circles 
with  his  eyes,  which  he  did,  and  thereupon  aflfem- 
bled  all  the  Magicians  and  Aftrologers  of  his  Court, 
who  confirmed  the  interpretation  their  brother  had 
made  of  thefe  figns  in  the  heavens. 

Huana  Capac,  however,  that  his  people 
might  not  be  difcouraged,  endeavoured  ftill  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  fears,  and  putting  the  beftdace  he  could  up¬ 
on  the  matter,  told  the  Magicians,  that  unlefs  Pa¬ 
cha  Chamac  himfelf  reveal’d  this  to  him,  he 
would  not  believe  it.  “  Is  it  polTible,  faid  he,  my 
“  father  the  Sun  ftiould  abhor  his  own  blood,  and 
“  deliver  them  up  to  total  deftrudtion  !”  and  then 
'  difmifled  them  from  his  prefence. 

Refledting,  however,  on  what  had  been  faid,  and 
confidering  how  it  agreed  with  the  predidlions  of  an 
ancient  oracle,  that  after  the  reign  of  twelve  Inca’s, 
the  empire  fhould  be  diflfolved  *,  and  being  inform’d 
at  the  fame  time,  that  a  prodigious  wooden  float, 
with  tall  mails  and  fails  (Vasco’s  fhip  )  from 
whence  ilTued  terrible  thunders,  fire  and  fmoke,  was 
feen  upon  tlie  coaft  ;  and  that  the  people  on  board 
differ’d  in  their  perfons  and  habits  from  all  that  had 
hitherto  appear’d  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he  was, 
in  a  manner,  confounded,  expedling  that  the  diflo- 
lution  of  his  empire  was  approaching.  However,  he 
did  not  entirely  defpair,  and  negledl  the  defence  of 
his  people,  but  aflfembled  an  army,  and  march’d 
them  to  the  fea-coaft,  making  the  beft  provifion  he 
could  againft  the  dangers  that  threaten’d  him  *,  but 
the  flrip  difappearing,  and  nothing  of  that  kind  be¬ 
ing  feen  again  in  feveral  years,  their  apprehenfions 
began  to  wear  off.  Every  thing  remain’d  quiet, 
Huana  Capac  died  in  peace,  and  in  a  good  old 
age,  about  feven  or  eight  years  after  Vasco 
Munez  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  having 
reigned  forty  years  in  great  fplendor,  and  made 
large  additions  to  his  empire  by  many  fuccefsful 
wars. 

Their  fears,  however,  began  to  revive,  when 
the  Emperor,  upon  his  death-bed,  put  his  fubjedls 
in  mind  of  the  old  prophecy,  already  mentioned. 
That  after  the  reign  of  twelve  Inca’s,  a  new  nation 
fliould  arrive,  that  had  never  been  known  in  thofe  ‘ 
parts,  and  fubdue  that  empire ;  which  he  conjeftur’d 
would  happen  not  many  years  after  his  death,  he 
being  the  twelfth  Inca  :  And  advifed  his  fubjedls  to 
fubmit  and  ferve  that  people,  who  were  in  every 
refpedl  fuperior  to  them  ;  their  laws  better,  and 
their  forces  and  military  skill  rendering  them  in¬ 
vincible.  And  De  la  Vega  obferves,  that  this 
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laft  advice  of  their  dying  Inca  was  not  the  leaft  In-  CHAP, 
ducement  to  the  Peruvians  to  fubmit  to  the  Spani- 
ards  afterwards.  They  held,  he  fays,  that  Eleaven 
had  decreed  the  Spaniards  the  dominion  of  thofe 
countries,  and  that  all  refiftance  would  be  in  vain  ■; 
but  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  thunder  of  the  Spanifli 
artillery  was  a  much  ftronger  motive  for  their  fub- 
miffion. 

The  relation  of  thefe  omens,  prodigies,  and  pro¬ 
phecies,  Garciliagso  de  la  Vega,  the  Inca, 
or  royal  hiftorian,  tells  us,  he  received  from  two 
Mexican  Officers  that  had  ferv’d  the  Emperor 
Huana  Capac,  and  were,  at  the  time  he  had 
this  from  them,  fourfcore  years  of  age,  being  bap- 
tixed  and  iniated  in  the  Chriftian  religion  by  the 
Spanifli  Father'’’  at  Cufco :  However,  as  we  meet 
with  the  like  omens  recorded  by  hiftorians  before, 
every  confiderable  revolution  almoft  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Europe,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  I  am 
far  from  requiring  my  readers  to  give  entire  credit 
to  fuch  relations,  but  leave  every  one  to  pafs  what 
judgment  he  pleafes  on  them. 

Huana  Capac  being  dead,  his  body  was  em¬ 
balmed,  and  carried  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Cufco  ;  but  his  heart,  according  to  his  diredlions, 
wes  buried  at  Quitto,  the  refidence  of  his  favourite 
fon  Atahnalpa. 

Hua'scar,  the  eldeft  legitimate  fon  of  Huana  Thir- 
Capac,  reign’d  in  peace  at  Cufco  four  or  five 
years,  after  his  father’s  death,  without  giving  his^‘ 
brother,  the  King  of  Quitto,  any  moleftation  j’  but 
then  confidering  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained  by  difi-  ' 
membring  and  yielding  up  one  of  the  richeft  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  to  Atahnalpa,  by  which 
he  was  prevented  extending  his  dominions  further 
northward  ;  and  refledting  alfo,  that  his  brother 
was  a  Prince  remarkable  lor  his  ambitious  and  tur¬ 
bulent  fpirit,  and  might  one  day  rival  him  in  the 
reft  of  his  territories,  he  determined  to  be  before¬ 
hand  with  him,  and  to  refume  what  he  had  too 
eafily  parted  from  :  He  fent  an  Ambaflador  there¬ 
fore,  or  rather  a  Herald,  to  his  brother  the  King  of 
Quitto,  to  inform  him,  that  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  territories  of  the  Inca’s  coUld  not  be  di¬ 
vided  ;  and  though  he  had  been  obliged  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  refign  Quitto  to  him,  this  was  what  his  fa¬ 
ther  could  neither  legally  command,  nor  he  per¬ 
form  :  However,  fince  if  was  the  will  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  he  was  ready  to  confirm  the  ceffiop  upon  two 
conditions;  i.  That  he  fliould  not  endeavour  to 
make  any  addition  to  his  territories  ;  and,.  2.  That 
he  fliould  hold  them  as  a  valTal  and  feudatory  of 
his  empire,  and  adually  do  him  homage  for  them. 

To  both  which  demands  Atahnalpa  feem’d 
readily  to  confent,  and  promifed  in  a  fliort  time  to 
attend  on  him  at  Cufco,  with  all  the  Caraca’s  and 
L.ordsof  his  kingdom,  to  do  him  homage  in  per- 
fon  ;  with  which  anfwer  Huascar  was  entirely 
fatisfied,  and  difmifled  the  troops  he  had  raifed  to 
recover  Quitto  by  force  ;  while  the  fubtle  Atah¬ 
nalpa  increafed  his  forces  under  pretence  of  doing 
his  homage  with  greater  fplendor,  and  celebrating 
the  exequies  of  his  deceafed  father  at  Cufco. 

Huascar  being  informed,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  his  brother,  inftead  of  fummoning  his 
vaflals  to  attend  him,  had  levied  an  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  regular  troops,  which  were  advanced  with¬ 
in  forty  leagues  of  Cuft:o,  found  he  had  been  de¬ 
ceiv’d,  and  immediately  ilTued  his  orders  to  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  the  feveral  provinces  to  rendezvous  with 
their  refpedlive  forces  at  Cufco,  and  form  an  army 
for  the  defence  of  that  capital  :  But  A  t  a  h- 
NALPA  having  corrupted  feveral  of  the  Caraca’s, - 
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A  P- who  join’d  his  Force^in  their  march ;  and  tlie  reft  that 
obey’d  tho  fummons  of  Huascar  being  new  un- 
difciplin’d  troops,  were  not  much  to  be  depended 
Cn.  However,  being ‘atta'ck’d  by  Atahnalpa’s 
army,  they  behaved  ih  defence  of  their  Inca,  as 
bravely  as  could  be  expedled,  and  the  battle  lafted  a 
whole  day ;  but  in  the  evening  Huascar’s  army 
was  forced  to  yield  to  the  -Veteran  troops  of  Atah- 
NALPA,  and  a  very  great  daughter  followed,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  Emperor’s  guards,  confifting 
of  a  thOufand  men,  who  defended  their  Prince  ’till 
they  were  almoft  all  cut  in  pieces,  and  at  length 
Huascar  was  taken  prifoner,  ahd  carried  in 
triumph  to  his  brother,  who  did  nOt  march  with 
his  army  in  perfon,  but  continued  at  a  dift'ancej 
’tHl  he  faw  what  fu'ccefs  his-  Generals  would  have, 
who  Were  old  Officers,  that  had  ferVed  his  father 
in  the  wars  of  Quitto,  and  much  fuperioi-  to  thofe 
who  commanded  Huascar’s  army, 

Huascar  being  thus  unhappily  made  prifoner, 
Atahnalpa  gave  out,  that  he  had  no  intention' 
to  depofe  hio  brother,  but  to  defend  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  which  his  father  had  tonferr’d  on  him,  againft 
H  u  A  scar’s  incroachments  ;  and  to  limit  his  pre¬ 
rogative,  fo  as  to  make  the  condition  of  his  fubjedts 
eaiy  and  happy  ;  And  thereupon  fummon’d  all  the 
Inca’s  of  the  empire  to  appear  at  Cufco,  that  all 
things  might  be  fettled  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
Prince  and  People,  And  having,  on  fuch  pretences, 
got  moft  of  them  into  his  power,  he  caufed  a  body 
of  his  forces  to  fUrround  them  and  Cut  them  in  pie¬ 
ces,  confcioLis  that  the  people  wbuld  never  willingly 
obey  him,  as  long  a5  there  were  any  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  iflue  of  their  Inca  left. 

Nor  did  his  rage  ftop  here  •  he  murder’d  all  the 
Caraca’s  and  Officers  that  appear’d  faithful  to  Hu¬ 
ascar  •,  and  afterwards  the  women  and  children  of 
the  family  of  the  Inca’s,  whom  he  put  to  death  by 
various  tortures,  according  to  De  La  Vega, 
who  makes  this  Atabilipa.,  or  Atahnalpa,  a 
monfter  of  cruelty. 

However,  between  five  and  fix  hundred  of  the 
blood  of  the  Inca’s  did  efcape,  it  feems,  by  one 
means  or  other,  and  particularly  the  mother  of  our 
author,  De  la  Vega,  Who  waS,  as  he  tells  us,  a 
daughter  of  Hu  ana  Capac’s  brother.  Two  fOns 
of  Huana  Capac  alfo  fled  from  the  rage  of  their 
brother,  and  afterwards  married  Spaniffi  Ladies  ;  aS 
did  .feveral  of  the  daughters  and  near  relations  Of 
that  Prince.  The  firft  Spaniffi  Adventurers,  or  Con¬ 
querors,  as  they  call’d  themfelves,  ftemed  to  be  am¬ 
bitious  of  intermarrying  with  the  royal  blood  of 
Peru  •,  which  was  not  only  an  honour  to  thofe  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  but  might  be  thought  to  give  them  a  better 
right  to  the  country  they  had  invaded ^  than  they 
could  acquire  by  the  fword, 

I  ffiould  now  ^  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  conqueft  of  Peru,  but  beg  leave  to  defer  that 
a  little  ’till  I  have  given  fome  further  account  of 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 

It  is  generally  faid,  that  the  Inca’s  of  Peru  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  other  god  but  their  father  the  Sun, 
whofe  offspring  they  pretended  to  be :  And  this 
Uie~Pe-  polFibly  may  be  true  of  the  firft  Inca’s;  but  fome  of 
ruvians.  them  afterwards  invading  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Lima  (now  the  capital  of  Peru)  ftands,  and 
meeting  with  a  notable  oppofition,  they  were  oblig’d 
to  indulge  that  people  in  the  profeffion  of  their  an¬ 
cient  religion,  and  the  wotffiip  of  the  almighty  in- 
vifible  God,  and  to  promife  not  to  demoliffi  their 
temples,  before  they  would  fubmit  to  their  dominion 
(however^  they  obliged  them  afterwards  to  ereft  a 
temple  to  the  Sun,  and  adore  that  planet  alfo). 
VOL.  III. 
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This  temple  ftood  in  a  fine  valley,  a  little  diftahce  CHAP, 
from. Lima,  and  was  dedicated  to  Pacha  Camac, 
the  invifible  or  unknown  God,  who  created  and  The  t'enii- 
fuftains  all  things,  and  was  ftanding  .whert  the  Spa-  pie  of  Pa- 
niards  arrived  in  Peru  ■,  and  here  they  found  an  in-  C'a- 
conceiveable  treafure  of  gold;  filler,  and  precious 
ftones,  that  had  been  dedicated  to  tlie  God  Pacha 
Camac,  whofe  name  was  communicated  to  the 
valley  wherein  the  temple  ftood,  and  is  ftill  called 
“  the  valley  of  Pacha  Camac.  Roy.  Com. 

“  Peru;  p.  234.” 

The  Inch’s  did  not  only  permit  this  people  ftill  to 
adore  their  God  Pacha  Camac,  but  feem  to  have 
been  convinced,  from  the  time  of  this  conqueft  at 
leaft,  that  there  was  one  almighty  invifible  Being 
that  created  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  that  the  Sun 
was  his  Viceroy  or  Lieutenant.  Others  made  two 
gods  of  them  ;  the  one  vifible;  and  the  other  invi¬ 
fible.  And  fome  of  the  Inca’s,  particularly  Huana 
Capac  (Roy.  Com.  p.  365.)  manifeftly  look’d 
upon  the  Sun  as  a  mere  creature,  diredled  and  go¬ 
vern’d  in  all  his  motions  by  the  fupreme  God  ;  for 
had  he  (fays  the  Inca)  any  will  of  his  own,  and 
were  not  under  a  neceffity  of  performing  his  an.nual 
courfe,  he  would  fometimes  reft  or  vary,  and  not 
always  move  in  one  fphere,  if  it  was  but  to  ffiew 
liberty  of  adtion. 

From  whence  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  the  Ih- 
ca’s,  notwithftanding  the  reformation  they  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  effedted  in  the  provinces  they  conquer’d, 
by  aboliffiing  the  v^rffiip  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  of  ftocks  and  ftones,  and  bringing  the  natives 
to  adore  only  the  Sun,  did  in  fome  parts  of  their 
conquefts  introduce  their  own  idolatry  in  the  room 
of  the  worffiip  of  the  one  only  God,  or  at  leaft; 
obliged  the  people  to  worffiip  the  Sun  as  well  as 
God,  and  confequently  adulterated  rather  than  re¬ 
formed  their  religion. .  And  ’tis  very  poffible,  that 
many  of  the  people  they  fubdued  might  equal,  if  not 
furpafs,  them  in  their  manners,  and  the  innocence 
and  regularity  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  in  the  purity 
of  their  religion,  and  might  not  be  thofe  barbarians 
the  Inca  De  la  Vega  has  reprefented  them  ;  for 
I  cannot  help  thinking  but  people  were  at  leaft  as 
juft,  as  innocent,  and  humane,  while  they  were.led 
arid  gbvern’d  by  the  Heads  of  their  refpedlive  tribes; 
before  large  empires  or  kingdoms  were  formed  by 
conqueft  or  compadt,  as  they  were  afterwards  ;  for 
however  we  may  have  improv’d  in  arts  and  fciences; 
t!iB  world  does  not  feem  to  improve  much  in  its 
morals :  For  my  part,  I  have  found  much  more 
innocence  and  humanity  among  the  Unpoliffi’d  in¬ 
habitants  pf  unfrequented  defarts  and  mountains, 
that  feem  to  have  been  excluded  all  commerce  and 
intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  than  in  the 
politeft  nations,  who  ufually  look  upon  fuch  people 
as  barbarians. 

Mo.ft  of  the  Spaniffi  writers,  either  but  of  preju¬ 
dice,  ighorance,  or  defigh,  have  as  much  mifrepre- 
feilteid  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  Inca’s,  as  the 
Inca’s  did  thofe  of  the  nations  they  fubdued.  Acos¬ 
ta,  tho’  in  other  refpedls  a  good  writer,  when  he 
comes  to  treat  of  the  religion  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  is 
very  little  to  be  credited :  He  charges  the  Peruvians 
with  facrificing  hundreds  of  their  children  at  fome  of 
their  feftivals.  Antonio  de  Ferera,  and  o- 
ther  Spaniffi  writers  do  the  fame,  while  the  royal 
hiftorian,  De  la  Vega,  who  wrote  afterwards, 
and  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  review  and  corred  the 
errors  of  the  authors  that  preceded  him,  affures  us, 
that  the  Inca’s  never  fuflfer’d  any  human  facrifices 
while  they  reign’d  in  Peru,  but  hsd  the  greateft  ab-* 
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CHAP,  hdrrence  of  them*,  ahd  nt)  man  was  better  acquaint- 
ed  wkh  their  rites  than  De  la  Vega  was. 

He  alfo  correds  the  Spanifh  writers  for  giving 
out,  that  by  Pacha  Camac  was  meant  the  De¬ 
vil  :  And  that  the  Devil  was  worfhipp’d  in  that 
temple  (ahd  indeed  this  the  Spaniards  made  one  pre¬ 
tence  for  invading  ahd  enflaving  that  unhappy  peo¬ 
ple).  Whereas,  fays  De  la  Vega,  had  they  un- 
derftood  the  Indian  language,  the  very  name  of  Pa¬ 
cha  Camac  would  have  taught  them  otherwife; 
the  two  words  of  which  it  is  compofed  fignifying, 
the  almighty  God,  who  created  and  fuitains  all 
things,  and  animates  the  univerfe. 

The  prin-  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  defcribe  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fefti-  cipal  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  religion  of  the  In- 
ca’s.  The  royal  hiffcorian  informs  us,  they  had  four 
grand  feflivals  annually,  belides  thofe  they  celebrat¬ 
ed  every  moon.  The  firft  of  their  great  feafts, 
call’d  Raymi,  was  held  in  the  month  of  June,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  fummer  folftice,  which  they  did 
not  only  keep  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  that  blefs’d  all 
creatures  with  its  heat  and  light,  but  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  their  firft  Inca,  Manca  Capac,  and 
Coya  Mama  Oclo,  his  wife  and  fifter,  whom 
the  Inca’s  look’d  upon  as  their  firft  parents,  def- 
cended  immediately  from  the  Sun,  and  fent  by  him 
into  the  world  to  reform  and  polilh  mankind. 

At  this  feftival  all  the  Viceroys,  Generals,  Go¬ 
vernors,  Caraca’s,  and  Nobility,  were  aflembled  at 
the  capital  city  of  Cufco  :  And  if  any  of  them  were 
prevented  coming  thither  by  ficknefs  or  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  old  age,  he  fent  his  fon,  his  brother,  or  fome 
near  relation  to  fupply  his  place. 

The  Emperor,  or  Inca,  officiated  at  this  feftival 
as  High  Prieft;  for  tho’  there  was  another  High 
Prieft  of  the  blood-royal,  either  uncle  or  brother  of 
the  Inca,  to  whom  it  belong’d  at  other  times  to  offi¬ 
ciate,  yet  this  being  the  chief  feaft,  the  Inca  him- 
felf  perform’d  that  office. 

The  Nobility,  at  this  time,  were  crown’d  with 
garlands  or  coronets  of  gold,  adorn’d  with  flowers 
and  beautiful  feathers,  and  their  garments  were  in  a 
manner  plated  with  gold.  Some  appear’d  in  the 
skins  of  Lions,  others  in  vizards  and  ridiculous  ha¬ 
bits,  playing  upon  their  country  mufick  •,  fome  ail¬ 
ed  the  buffoons  and  madmen,  while  others  fhew’d 
feats  of  ailivity,  and  fcrew’d  themfelves  into  all 
manner  of  poftures:  The  Governors  of  provinces  car¬ 
ried  the  enfigns  and  colours  of  their  feveral  countries, 
and  march’d  at  the  head  of  their  refpeilive  people. 

They  failed  three  days,  as  a  preparative  to  this 
feaft,  eating  nothing  but  unbaked  Maize  and  herbs, 
and  drinking  water.  The  fall  Being  ended,  on  the 
eve  of  the  feaft,  the  Priefts  prepar’d  the  Sheep, 
Lambs,  and  drink-offerings,  which  were  to  be 
offer’d  the  next  day  to  the  Sun,  while  the  virgins 
or  wives  of  the  Sun  were  employ’d  in  kneading 
dough,  and  making  bread  of  Maize  or  Indian-corn, 
for  the  Inca’s,  They  alfo  drefs’d  the  reft  of  the 
provifion  for  the  royal  family  at  this  folemnity ; 
other  women  being  employ’d  to  make  bread,  and 
drefs  flefh  for  the  multitude. 

The  cere-  The  morning  being  come,  the  Inca,  accompa- 
mony  of  ny’d  by  his  brethren  and  near  relations,  drawn  up 
in  order,  according  to  their  feniority,  went  in  pro- 
Sun.  ceffion  at  break  of  day  to  the  market-place  bare¬ 
foot,  where  they  remain’d  looking  attentively  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft  in  cxpeftation  of  the  rifing  Sun, 
which  no  fooner  appear’d  but  they  fell  down  and 
ador’d  the  glorious  planet  with  the  moft  profound 
Veneration,  acknowledging  him  to  be  their  god  and 
father. 


The  Caraca’s,  vaffal  Princes,  and  Nobility,  that  CHAP, 
were  not  of  the  blood-royal,  aflembled  feparately 
in  another  fquare,  and  perform’d  the  like  ceremony  •, 
after  which,  the  King  rifing  upon  his  feet  (while 
the  reft  remain’d  in  a  pofture  of  devotion)  took 
two  great  gold  cups  in  his  hands,  fill’d  with  their 
common  beverage  made  of  Indian-corn,  and  invit-  < 
ed  all  the  Inca’s,  his  relations,  to  partake  with  him, 
and  pledge  him  in  that  liquor. 

Then  he  pour’d  the  drink  out  of  the  bowl  in  his 
right-hand  into  a  fmall  ftone  channel,  which  con¬ 
vey’d  it  to  the  temple  ;  after  which,  having  drank 
of  the  bowl  in  his  left-hand,  he  diftributed  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  his  kindred  Inca’s,  who  waited  with 
little  gold  and  filver  cups  to  receive  the  liquor. 

The  Caraca’s  and  Nobility  drank  of  another  cup 
of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor,  prepared  by  the  wives 
of  the  Sun  ;  but  this  was  not  efteem’d  fo  facred  as 
that  confecrated  by  the  Inca, 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  whole  company 
advanced  bare- foot  to  the  gate  of  the  temple,  being 
about  two  hundred  paces  diftant.  from  the  place, 
where  they  ftood;  and  the  Inca  and  his  relations 
entering  the  doors,  adored  the  image  of  the  Sun  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  temple,  while  the  Caraca’s,  who 
were  not  indulg’d  that  privilege,  worftiipp’d  in  the 
great  court  before  the  gate  of  the  temple. 

The  Inca  here  offer’d  the  vafes  or  golden  bowls, 
with  which  he  perform’d  the  ceremony  of  drinking, 
and  the  reft  of  the  royal  family  deliver’d  theirs  into 
the  hands  of  the  Priefts.  Then  the  Priefts  went  out 
into  the  court,  and  receiv’d  from  the  Caraca’s  and 
Governors  of  the  refpedlive  provinces  their  offerings, 
confifting  of  gold  and  filver  veffels,  and  the  figures 
of  all  manner  of  animals  call  of  the  fame  metals. 

Thefe  offerings  being  made,  great  droves  of  Sheep  Sacrifices.' 
and  Lambs  were  brought  *,  out  of  which  the  Priefts 
chofe  a  black  Lamb,  and  iiaving  kill’d  and  open’d 
it,  made  their  prognofticks  and  divinations  thereup¬ 
on  relating  to  peace  ^and  w’ar,  and  other  events, 
from  the  entrails  of  the  beaft  -,  always  turning  the  heacl 
of  the  animal  towards  the  Eaft  when  they  kill’d  it. 

After  the  firft  Lamb,  the  reft  of  the  cattle  pro¬ 
vided  were  facrificed,  and  their  hearts  offer’d  to  the 
Sun  •,  and  their  carcafes  were  flead  and  ^burnt,  with 
fire  lighted  by  the  Sun’s  rays,  contradled  by  a  piece 
of  Chryftal,  or  fomething  like  a  burning-glafs,  they 
never  making  ufe  of  common  fire  on  thefe  occafions, 
unlefs  the  Sun  was  obfeur’d.  Some  of  this  fire  was 
carried  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  to  the  cloifter 
of  the  feledl  Virgins,  to  be  preferved  the  following 
year  without  extindlion. 

The  facrifices  being  over,  they  return’d  to  the 
market-place,  where  the  reft  of  the  cattle  and  pro- 
vifions  were  drefs’d  and  eaten  by  the  guefts ;  the 
Priefts  diftributing  them  firft  to  the  Inca’s,  and  then 
to  the  Caraca’s  and  their  people  in  their  order;  and 
after  they  had  done  eating,  great  quantities  of  liquor 
were  brought  in. 

Then  the  Emperor,  being  feated  on  a  golden 
throne,  raifed  on  a  pedeftal  of  the  fame  metal,  or¬ 
der’d  his  relations,  the  Inca’s,  to  drink  in  his  name 
with  the  moft  celebrated  Generals,  Governors,  and 
Nobility  of  the  refpeBlive  provinces,  whofe  adlions 
had  render’d  them  famous  in  the  empire. 

The  Inca’s  thereupon  carried  bowls  of  liquor 
from  the  E-mperor  to  the  perfons  thus  diftinguifli’d,  | 

telling  them  the  Capa,  or  fupreme  Inca,  invited  I 

them  to  drink  with  him,  and  they  were  come  to  1 

drink  with  them  in  his  name  ;  whereupon  the  Ge-  j 

nerals  and  Caraca’s,  each  of  them  taking  a  cup 
from  the  Inca’s  hands,  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  Sun, 
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as  returning  thanks  For  the  great  favour  done  them 
by  his  offspring,  and  having  drank,  return’d  the 
bowls  back  to  the  Inca’s  with  the  profoundeft  ado¬ 
ration. 

Bowls  of  liquor  alfo  were  carried  by  the  Inca’s  to 
the  reft  of  the  Lords,  Caraca’s,  and  great  Officers*, 
but  to  thefe  they  drank  in  their  own  names,  and  not 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

In  return  of  this  compliment,  the  principal  Lords 
and  Caraca’s,  filling  their  own  bowls,  approach’d 
the  throne  with  the  greateft  reverence,  and  in  their 
order  drank  to  the  Emperor,  who  receiv’d  it  of  them, 
and  having  drank  what  he  faw  fit,  gave  the  reft  to 
the  fervants  and  officers  that  attended  him  ;  but  it 
was  reckon’d  a  peculiar  mark  of  refpedt  where  the 
Emperor  drank  deep,  and  pledg’d  any  one  of 
them  heartily. 

The  reft  of  the  Caraca’s  and  Noblemen  drank 
to  the  royal  family  of  the  Inca’s,  who  firft  drank 
to  them  in  their  own  names,  and  then  retiring  to 
their  refpedlive  ftations,  the  mufick  play’d,  and 
their  dances,  mafqucrades,  and  every  other  diverfi- 
on  was  pradtifed,  which  were  in  ufe  among  the  fe- ' 
veral  nations  of  Peru.  There  were  frequent  paufes 
and  intervals,  however,  in  which  they  drank  very 
freely,  and  then  return’d  to  their  fports  again. 
This  feftival  was  continued  in  the  fame  manner 
nine  days  fucceffively,  only  there  were  no  offer¬ 
ings  or  facrifices  after  the  firft.  The  folemnity  be¬ 
ing  ended,  the  Governors,  Generals,  and  Caraca’s 
took  their  leave  of  the  Emperor,  and  return’d  with 
their  people  to  their  refpedtive  countries. 

A  fecond  feftival  was  kept  every  year  on  the  con¬ 
ferring  military  honours  (or  knighthood,  as  the 
Spanifti  writers  term  it)  great  regard  being  had  to 
thofc  who  behav’d  well  in  their  country’s  fervice. 
The  principal  marks  or  enfigns  thofe  Knights  were 
diftinguiffi’d  by,  were  large  ear-rings,  the  Emperor 
himfelf  boring  their  ears  with  golden  nails. 

Their  third  feftival  was  in  the  Spring,  when  their 
corn  firft  appear’d,  on  which  occafion  Sheep  and 
Lambs  were  facrificed,  and  they  pray’d  for  feafon- 
able  weather  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  per- 
fedlion,  concluding  the  feftival  with  drinking,  fing- 
ing,  dancing,  and  other  diverfions. 

The  fourth  was  celebrated  on  the  new  Moon 
after  the  Equinox  in  September,  when  they  ador’d 
the  Sun  as  it  rofe,  as  at  their  grand  feftival ;  and 
pray’d  him  to  avert  all  calamities,  whether  of  war, 
plague,  or  famine  j  and  armed  men  running  through 
the  ftreets,  were  faid  to  drive  away  thefe  calamities 
out  of  the  city  :  Eires  alfo  were  made  in  the  ftreets 
the  fucceeding  nights,  in  order  to  purify  them  from 
all  nodlurnal  evils  ;  after  which  they  fpent  the  time 
in  facrificing,.  feafting,  and  dancing,  every  day  du¬ 
ring  the  firft  quarter  of  the  Moon. 

Their  monthly  feafts  were  celebrated  by  the 
Priefts  within  the  temple,  at  which  times  facri¬ 
fices  of  ffieep,  lambs,  fowls,  and  other  animals, 
were  made  to  the  Sun,  but  no  publick  proceffions  : 
And  as  for  human  facrifices,  the  royal  hiftorian 
aflures  us,  there  were  never  any  fuch  offer’d  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Inca’s  •,  though  Acosta,  He- 
RERA,  and  other  Spaniffi  writers  have  charged 
them  with  facrificing  hundreds  of  children  at  their 
grand  feftivals. 

I  ffiould  have  obferv’d,  that  the  people  fell  down 
on  their  knees  and  elbows  when  they  ador’d  the 
Sun,  covering  their  faces  with  their  hands  •,  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Peruvians  exprefs’d  their  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  temple,  and  other  holy  places,  by 
putting  off  their  Ihoes,  as  the  Chinefe,  the  people 
of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  other  Afiaticks  do,  though 


at  the  greateft  dlftance  from  them,  and  not  by  un-'^'  H  A  P. 
covering  their  heads,  as  the  Europeans  do  at  divine 
fervice. 

I  have  already  mentioned  their  convents  of  feled  Convents 
Virgins,  or  Nuns,  of  which  there  were  two  kind.s,  ot  Nuns, 
viz.  thofe  in  the  convent  of  the  capital  city  of 
Cufco,  and  thofe  belonging  to  the  convents  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  refpedtive  provinces. 

The  Nuns  of  Cufco  were  all  of  the  whole  blood 
of  the  Inca’s,  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  call’d  the 
Wives  of  the  Sun.  They  were  admitted  into  the 
convent  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  taught  by  the 
elder  Nuns  to  work  with  their  needles,  to  fpin,  and 
weave  the  garments  offer’d  to  the  fun,  and  prepare 
meat  and  drink  for  the  Inca.  They  alfo  wove  all  the 
garments  the  Emperor  and  Emprefs  wore  at  their 
folemn  feftivals.  Thefe  Virgins  were  fuffer’d  to  have 
no  interview  or  intercourfe  with  man  or  woman, 
after  they  enter’d  this  houfe,  and  none  but  the 
Emprefs  was  allow’d  to  vifit  them.  If  they  were 
engag’d  in  a  love-intrigue,  it  was  puniffi’d  with 
death  ;  and  if  any  man  violated  the  chaftity  of  one 
of  them,  he  and  his  whole  family,  father,  mo¬ 
ther,  wife,  children,  and  even  his  flocks,  herds, 
houfes  and  lands,  were  utterly  deftroy’d :  But 
thefe  Nuns  were  never  fuffer^d  to  enter  the  temple 
of  the  Sun,  or  perform  any  manner  of  devotions  to 
that  planet,  or  any  other  god,  as  I  can  learn  •,  much 
lefs  did  they  affift,  or  ferve  the  Priefts  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  as  fome  writers  relate  ;  their  near  relation  to 
the  Sun  feems  to  have  exempted  them’ from  any  fer- 
vices  of  this  kind. 

The  feledt  Virgins  in  other  provinces  were  either 
taken  out  of  fuch  families  as  the  Inca’s  had  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  given  the  privilege  to  bear  the  name  of  In¬ 
ca’s,  or  out  of  the  families  of  the  Caraca’s  and  No¬ 
bility  refiding  in  the  refpeftive  provinces  •,  or  fuch 
as  were  eminent  for  their  beauty  and  accompliffi- 
ments;  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  the  Inca,  and 
called  his  wives,  and  he  took  them  to  his  bed  when¬ 
ever  he  faw  fit  •,  fo  that  thefe  provincial  nunneries 
were,  in  effedl,  but  fo  many  feraglio’s,  appropriated 
to  the  ufe  of  this  grand  Monarch,  to  which  no  other 
man  might  approach  on  pain  of  death,  the  lofs  of 
his  relations,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him  •,  the 
penalty  of  violating  one  of  thefe  being  the  fame  as 
was  inflidted  on  thofe  who  debauched  a  virgin  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Sun  himfelf. 

As  to  the  notions  the  Peruvians  had  of  a  future  Their  no- 
ftate,  it  is  evident  that  they  believ’d  the  foul  fur-  of  a 
viv’d  the  body,  by  the  Inca’s  conftantly  declaring 
they  fhould  go  to  reft,  or  into  a  ftate  of  happinefs, 
provided  for  them  by  their  god  and  father  the  Sun, 
when  they  left  this  world.  And  ’tis  probable  their 
fubjedfs  had  the  like  notion,  that  their  fouls  were 
immortal,  and  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery  after 
death :  But  when  the  Spaniffi  Miffionaries  add, 
that  they  believed  a  refurredlion  of  the  very  fame 
bedies,  I  doubt  they  impofeupon  us  *,  for  I  queftion 
whether  any  people  ever  believed  the  refurredtion  of 
the  body,  ’till  it  was  revealed  by  the  Gofpel.  They 
might,  and  did  believe  there  was  another  ftate,  in 
which  the  foul  ffiould  exift  ;  but  the  refurredlion  of 
the  fame  body  is  furely  a  dodlrine  peculiar  to  Chri- 
ftians.  I  ffiould  as  foon  believe,  that  the  Peruviana 
held  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  every  other 
article  of  the  Catholick  faith,  as  Acosta,  and 
fome  other  Spaniffi  writers,  aver  (telling  us,  that 
the  Devil  had  taught  them  to  mimick  every  the 
minuteft  ceremony  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
even  all  their  Popiffi  fuperftitions)  as  believe  they  had 
an  affurance  that  the  fame  body  their  fouls  anima¬ 
ted  in  this  world  fliould  be  raifed  again  to  life  eter¬ 
nal  : 
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CHAP  nal :  And  what  view  tlie  Spanifh  Mifilonaries 
had  in  fuggelling,  that  tliere  was  not  a  dodlrine, 
rite  or  'cerem'ony  held  or  praflifed  by  the  Romiila 
church,  but  were  found  among  the  Peruvians,  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive. 

Oracles.  I  muft  fiOt  difmifs  the  head  of  religion  without 
taking  fome  notice  of  the  Peruvian  oracles,  menti¬ 
oned  by  De  la  Vega,  Acosta,  and  other 
Spaniflr  writers,  and  particularly  the  oracle  of  Ri- 
mac  (now  Lima,  or  King’s-town). 

Rimac.  The  valley  of  Rimac,  fays  De  la  Vega,  lies 
four  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Pacha  Camac,  and 
receiv’d  its  name  from  a  certain  idol  of  the  figure  of 
a  man,  that  fpoke,  and  anfwer’d  queftions  like  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

This  idol  was  feated  in  a  magnificent  temple,  to 
which  the  great  Lords  of  Peru  either  went  in  per- 
ibn,  or  enquir’d  by  their  AmbalTadors,  of  all  the 
important  affairs  relating  to  their  provinces.  And 
the  Inca’s  themfelves  held  this  image  in  high  ve¬ 
neration,  and  confulted  it  after  they  conquer’d 
that  part  of  the  country.  Roy.  Comp.  p.  234.  In 
the  fame  chapter  De  la  Vega  makes  a  remarka¬ 
ble  conceffion  in  relation  to  the  Peruvians  worfliip- 
ping  Pacha  Camac,  the  almighty  invifible  God, 
before  the  Inca’s  introduc’d  the  idolatrous  worfliip 
of  the  Sun. 

“  The  Kings  of  Peru,  fays  that  hifforian,  did, 

'  by  the  mere  light  of  natural  reafoiij  attain  the 

“  knowledge  of  one  God,  the  maker  of  all  things, 
“  who  fuftain’d  theuniverfe,  whom  they  call’d  Pa- 
“  CHA  Camac:  Which  dodrine  was  more  anci- 
“  ent  than  the  time  of  the  Inca’s,  arfd  difpers’d  thro’ 
“  all  their  kingdoms,  both  before  and  after  the 
“  conqueft.  They  believ’d  that  he  was  invifible, 
and  therefore  built  no  temples  to  him  (except 
“  that  one  in  the  valley  of  Pacha  Camac)  or  of- 
“  fer’d  him  any  facrifices,  as  they  did  to  the  Sun  ; 
‘^'but  fliew’d,  however,  the  profound  veneration 
“  they  had  for  him  in  their  hearts,  by  bowing  their 
“  heads,  lifting  up  their  eyes,  and  by  other  out- 
“  ward  geftures,  whenever  his  facred  name  was 
“  mentioned.”  And  as  to  what  he  charges  them 
with  in  other  places,  namely,  the  worfhipping  all 
manner  of  animals,  and  even  inanimate  creatures, 
if  the  truth  of  this  may  be  depended  on,  yet  may 
we  offer  the  fame  excufe  for  the  Peruvians  as  has 
been  made  for  the  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient 
pagans,  viz.  “  That  they  only  adored  the  infinite 
“  wifdom  of  God,  manifefted  in  the  works  of  his 
“  creation.” 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  the  invafion  and  conqueft  of  Peru  hy  the 
Spaniards. 

I’he  con-  T  T  has  been  related  already,  that  Vasco  Nu- 
queftof  Jl^  nez  de  Balboa  firft  difeover’d  the  South- 
fea  in  1513,  for  which  he  was,  by  the  Court  of 
Spain,  conftituted  Adelantado,  or  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  lands  and  iflands  he  ftiould  difeover  in  thofe 
feas  j  and  that  having  fitted  out  fome  flrips,  he  was 
fo  fortunate  in  the  two  following  years  to  pafs  the 
Equator,  and  come  upon  the  coaft  of  Paffao,  the 
northern  limits  of  Peru,  where  he  was  fully  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  vaft  riches  of  that  country  ;  but  being 
recall’d,  and  put  to  death  by  Pedrarias,  then 
Governor  of  Terra-Firma,  who  had  a  view  to¬ 
wards  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  difeoveries  Vas¬ 
co  had  made  •,  he  afterwards  employ’d  feveral  Pi¬ 
lots  and  adventurers  to  purfue  the  fame  track  V as- 
co  had  gone,  and  plant  colonies  in  Peru  ;  but  fo 


extremely  difficult  and  hazardous  was  that  coafting  CHAP, 
voyage,  from  the  Bay  of  Panam.a  (from  whence 
they  fet  outj  to  Peru,  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  winds  and  currents,  that  all  the  people  he 
employ’d  were  difeouraged  from  profecuting  the  dif- 
covery  of  that  country,  reporting  that  the  voyage 
was  impradficable,  pr  rather  impoffible,  becaufe  the 
winds  and  currents  fat  in  the  very  teeth  of  thofe  Only  two 
that  fail’d  from  North  to  South- America.  Where- 
upon  Pedrarias  defifted  from  that  enterprize, 
defpairing  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  had  been  are  fa- 
reprefented  to  him  •,  and  leaving  the  town  of  Old  vourable 
St.  Mary’s,  on  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  he  built  ano- 
ther  town  on  the  Bay  of  Panama,  which  bears  the  which  the 
fame  name,  and  from  thence  he  purfued  his  con-  fiift  ad- 
quefts  to  the  north  and  weft  in  the  provinces  of  Ve-  ''f^turers 
ragua  and  Cofta  Rica.  kno\v°^ 

Pedrarias  having  thus  entirely  abandoned' 
the  enterprize  on  Peru,  three  bold  Adventurers,  viz. 
Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  De  Lugne,  whoThe  three 
then  refided  in  his  new  town  of  Panama,  defired  principal 
his  leave  to  attempt  the  further  difeovery  and  con- 
queft  of  Peru  at  their  own  charges,  which  he  rea-  cen- 
dily  granted,  being  of  opinion  it  would  come  to  no-  queft.  ' 
thing  ;  and  all  that  were  acquainted  with  the  former 
attempts  that  had  been  made,  looked  upon  thefe 
Adventurers  tobeno  better  than  fools  and  madmen  ; 

And  though  fome  have  related  that  Pedrarias 
ftipulated  to  have  a  ffiare  in  the  profit  of  this  ad¬ 
venture,  if  they  made  any,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  claimed  any  part  of  their  booty  afterwards, 
or  that  any  part  of  it  was  referved  for  him  ;  only 
the  King’s  fifth  was  laid  by,  the  reft  the  Adventu¬ 
rers  fliared  amongft  themfelves  •,  but  of  this  hereafter. 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  beginnings  and  progrefs 
made  by  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  De  Lugne, 
in  the  conqueft  of  that  vaft  empire  of  Peru, 
which  they  liv’d  to  accomplifti  in  a  great  meafure, 
but  never  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  Pi¬ 
zarro,  Almagro,  and  moft  of  the  Officers  that 
were  employed  in  this  fervice,  perifliing  by  their  own 
inteftine  divifions,  each  of  them  being  infpired 
with  an  ambition  of  acquiring  the  foie  dominion  of 
thofe  countries,  to  the  exclufion  of  their  Fellow- 
adventurers. 

Francis  Pizarro,  who  makes  the  greateft  Some  ac- 
figure  in  this  triumvirate  of  Adventurers,  was  a  na-  o'f 
tive  of  Truxillo  in  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  will 
have  him  to  be  of  a  noble  family  ;  but  if  he  was, 
he  feems  to  have  been  pretty  much  reduc’d,  and  to 
have  gone  to  the  Weft-Indies  to  recruit  his  broken 
fortunes.  He  ferved  firft  in  the  wars  in  the  iflands 
of  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba,  and  afterwards  accompa¬ 
nied  Alonzo  de  Oyeda  to  the  Gulph  of  Ura- 
ba,  or  Darien,  in  Terra-Firma  Proper,  to  fettle  a 
Spanifh  colony  there.  Oyeda  returning  to  Hi¬ 
fpaniola  for  Recruits,  left  Francis  Pizarro  his 
Lieutenant  in  Darien  ;  and  not  coming  back  with¬ 
in  the  time  he  appointed,  the  colony  fuffer’d  incre¬ 
dible  hardffiips ;  but  by  the  condud  of  Pizarro 
they  were  moft  of  them  preferv’d  ’till  ftiips  arriv’d 
to  their  relief,  which  very  much  rais’d  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  Captain. 

He  afterwards  attended  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  when  he  difeover’d  the  South-fea,  ferv’d 
under  Pedrarias,  when  he  fixed  a  colony  at 
Panama  ;  and  was  employed  by  that  General  in 
the  fubduing  the  province  of  Veragua,  in  which 
expeditions  he  acquired  the  reputation  df  a  good  Offi¬ 
cer,  and  a  fortune  fufficient  to  have  fatisfied  any 
reaibnable  man  ;  but  this  increafe  of  wealth  did 
but  increafe  his  thirft  after  more  :  And  when  he 
might  have  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 

and 
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CHAP,  and  plenty,  he  chofe,  in  the  decline  of  life,  being 
.  upwards  of  fifty,  to  enter  upon  the  difcovery  of 

unknown  regions ;  the  difficulty  whereof  had  baf¬ 
fled  the  attempts  of  feveral  Adventurers,  rather  than 
fit  down  and  enjoy  what  he  had  already  acquir’d. 
Someac-  DiEGO  DE  Almagro,  the  fecond  of  this  tri- 

Almagro  in  Spain,  a  man  of 
^  ’  a  mean  and  obfcure  original,  but  of  a  genius  equally 
enterprizing  as  the  former,  and  who,  in  feveral  ex¬ 
peditions  in  the  WeltJndies,  had  amaffed  a  great 
deal  of  wealth.  Thefe  two,  refiding  at  Panama, 
or  de  aflbciated  themfelves  with  Ferdinand  de  Lug- 
ne,  an  Ecclefiaflick  of  that  town,  richer  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  them,  and  who  was  Proprietor  of  the  ifland 
of  Tabago,  in  that  bay.  This  Gentleman  had  been 
acquainted  with  Vasco  Nunez,  as  well  as  the  o- 
ther  two,  and  was  pretty  well  affured  that  the  voy¬ 
age  would  anfwer  their  expedtations,  if  they  could 
overcome  thofe  difficulties  of  contrary  winds  and 
currents  that  had  difcouraged  others  :  And  though 
people  generally  lofe  their  enterprizing  genius  as 
they  grow  into  years,  yet  had  avarice,  ambition  or 
curiofity  fuch  an  afcendant  over  thefe  three  Gentle¬ 
men,  that  though  they  were  all  of  them  between 
fifty  and  threefcore  years  of  age,  yet  did  they  em¬ 
bark  their  fortunes,  and  two  of  them  their  perfons, 
in  fearch  of  thofe  mountains  of  gold  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of. 

The  con-  They  enter’d  into  articles,  ’tis  faid,  never  to  a- 
traS  of  bandon  each  other  for  any  hazards  or  difappoint- 
vemwers  anight  meet  with  in  the  enterprize,  ’till 

they  had  made  a  conquefl  of  Peru  :  And  folemnly 
took  their  oaths  in  pubhck,  for  the  confirmation  of 
thefe  articles,  each  of  them  being  affigned  a  parti¬ 
cular  part  in  conducing  and  executing  the  fcheme. 

Francis  Pizarro  was  to  command  the  firfl: 
party  that  went  upon  the  difcovery;  Almagro 
was  to  carry  him  Recruits,  and  reinforce  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  Ferdinand  de  Lugne  'was 
to  remain  at  Panama,  and  lay  in  ammunition  and 
provifions  to  fupport  the  enterprize  ;  and  whatever 
gold,  filver,  precious  ftones,  or,  other  effedts  fhould 
be  acquired,  after  the  charges,  and  the  Emperor’s 
fifths  were  paid,  were  to  be  divided  equally  amongft 
them. 

The  royal  hiflorian  having  proceeded  thus  far  in 
his  relation,  makes  fome  refledfions  on  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  that  have  refulted  from  this  confederacy  of 
thefe  three  Spanifli  Gentlemen ;  as  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  was  firfl  introduc’d  into  that  great  empire 
of  Peru  by  their  m.eans :  That  arts  and  fciences 
were  firfl  introduced  there  by  them,  in  return  for 
which,  Spain,  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  became  pof- 
fefled  of  an  immenfe  treafure  in  gold,  filver,  and 
precious  ftones. 

But  if  the  numberlefs  devaftations  and  oppreffions 
the  miferable  Indians  fuffered  by  the  ufurpations  and 
tyrannies  of  the  Spaniards,  are  confidered,  how  ma¬ 
ny  miUions  were  cut  off  and  entirely  extirpated,  and 
how  many  more  enflaved  ;  if  it  be  confider’d,  that 
with  the  Chriftian  religion  they  introduced  the  In- 
quifition  with  all  its  terrors ;  and  have  fo  adulte-. 
rated  and  corrupted  the  Chriftian  dodlrines,  faith 
and  pradlice,  and  with  them  the  morals  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  that  people  poflibly  have  loft  more  than  they 
have  gain’d  by  the  change. 

And  as  to  the  benefits  we  recive  by  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  gold  and  filver  from  Peru,  this,  De  la 
Vega  himfelf  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  does  not 
countervail  the  mifehiefs  they  bring  with  them  ;  as 
appears  from  his  commentaries  on  that  part  of  the 
hiftory,  p.  425. 

Such,  fays  this  hiflorian y  as  look  on  the  riches 
of  Peru  with  more  than  common  eyes,  are  of  opi- 
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nion,  that  they  have  rather  been  hurtful  than  bene-  H  A  F. 
ficial  to  mankind;  For  riches  have  been  the  caufe  ■ 
of  vice,  and  not  of  virtue,  having  inclin’d  men  to 
pride,  ambition,  gluttony  and  luxury  ;  for  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  affluence  of  fortune,  they  have  given,  them¬ 
felves  up  to  floth  and  effeminacy,  becoming  nei¬ 
ther  ufeful  members  of  fociety  in  time  of  peace,  nor 
fit  for  hardfliip  and  labour  in  time  of  war;  but  em¬ 
ploying  their  whole  thoughts  and  time  in  contriving, 
new  difhes  and  liquors  to  gratify  their  appetites,  and 
fantaftical  fafhions  for  their  cloathing.  And  as  the 
rents  of  the  poor  have  been  raifed  to  maintain  the 
lulls  and  riotous  livings  of  great  perfons,  fo  have  the 
poor  been  opprefs’d  and  reduc’d  to  rags  and  famine, 
to  fupport  the  pride  and  luxury  of  their  landlords. 

The  truth  is,  fays  De  la  Vega,  the  poor  are 
become  mucli  more  poor  than  formerly  ;  for  the 
quantity  of  money  being  increafed,  which  is  heap’d 
up  in  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  hath  enhanc’d  the  price 
of  provifions  to  that  degree,  tliat  the  poor  ftarve  by 
the  abundance  of  the  rich  ;  and  tho’  the  rich  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  might,  out -of  their  great" 
ftores,  enlarge  their  charities  and  benevolence  to 
their  poorer  neighbours,  yet  their  alms,  and  the 
wages  they  allow  the  labouring  men,  do  not  an¬ 
fwer  the  price  of  provifions,  which  the  plenty  of 
money  hath  raifed.  From  whence  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  riches  of  the  new  world  not  having  increafed 
the  provifions  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  human 
life,  but  rather  ferved  to  make  them  dear,  to  make 
men  effeminate,  and  to  enfeeble  their'conftitutions 
and  underftan dings,  and  introduce  vicious  habits  and 
cuftoms :  The  generality  of  mankind  is  become 
much  worfe,  and  more  difeontented  ;  and  nations 
heretofore  formidable,  and  dreaded  by  all  the  world, 
are  now  rendered  mean,  defpicable  and  effeminate, 
by  the  corruption  of  riches,  “  which  is  more  appli- 
“  cable  to  Spain  than  any  other  country,  that  peo- 
“  pie  having  declined  ever  fince  they  have  been 
“  mafters  of  the  treafures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ; 

“  and  no  doubt  De  la  Vega  had  his  eye  princi- 
“  pally  upon  the  Spaniards  when  he  made  this  re- 
“  fiedlion.” 

To  return  to  our  hiftory.  The  thrCe  Partners 
having  bought  a  fhip,  vidtuall’d  and  equipp’d  her 
(or  as  fome  fay,  two  fhipsjPiZARRO  embark’d  aboutpjzSrro 
the  middle  of  November,  1525,  with  fourfeore  embarks 
men  and  four  horfes  (De  la  Vega  makes  them 
1 14  men)  and  fetting  fail  from  Panama,  failed  to 
the  Pearl-iflands,  in  the  middle,  of  that  bay,  where 
he  took  in  wood,  water,  and  grafs  for  his  horfes, 
and  failed  to  Port  Pinas,  or  Pineapple,  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Panama. 

Here  Pizarro  went  on  fhore  with  his  foldiers, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  country ;  but 
meeting  with  nothing  but  bogs,  or  mountains,  over¬ 
run  with  wood  and  deluges  of  rain,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach’d  the  Equator  ;  and  the  people  having  fled, 
from  their  habitations,  fo  that  no  provifions  were  to 
be  had  :  Pizarro  ran  farther  down  the  coaft  to 
the  fouthward,  and  then  landing  again,  found  the 
country  no  better,  and  loft  a  great  many  of  his  men 
by  ficknefs,  want  of  provifions,  or  the  hardfhips 
they  fuffer’d  in  their  marches  and  counter-marches. 
Whereupon  he  fent  the  fhip  to  the  ifles  of  Pearls 
for  provifions,  and  in  the  mean  time  was  follow’d 
by  Almagro  with  two  other  fhips,  and  a  recruit 
of  fixty  men  and  upwards.  Thefe  two  Captains 
meeting  upon  this  wretched,  rainy,  and  unwhole- 
fome  coaft,  and  landing  their  united  forces,  had  fome 
skirmifhes  with  the  natives,  in  which  Almagro 
loft  an  eye  ;  but  happening,  in  fome  of  their  excur- 
fions,  to  meet  with  a  parcel  of  gold  of  the  value  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  crowns,  they  refolved, 
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notwithflanding  all  the  difficulties  and  hazards  they 
underwent,  to  perfift  in  the  enterprize  ;  in  which 
they  were  the  more  encouraged  by  tne  Pilot  De 
Ruyz,  who  (while  Pizarro  remain’d  with  the 
foldiers  on  fhore)  ran  down  as  far  as  Cape  Paflao, 
under  the  Equator,  and  taking  fome  prifoners,  was 
affiured  by  them,  that  the  treafures  of  Peru  were 
much  beyond  any  thing  that  had  hitherto  been  re¬ 
ported  of  them.  Whereupon  he  return’d  to  Pi¬ 
zarro  with  the  agreeable  news:  In  the  mean 
time,  that  General  fuffer’d  incredible  hardffiips  in  the 
abfence  of  Almagro,  who  was  gone  to  Panama 
with  the  gold  they  had  got,  to  procure  another  re¬ 
inforcement  of  troops  and  provifions.  Almagro, 
at  his  return  to  Panama,  found  Pe  dr  arias  re¬ 
moved  from  his  Government,  and  fucceeded  by 
Peter  de  los  Rios,  who  permitted  him  to  raife 
what  men  he  could  to  reinforce  Pizarro.  Where¬ 
upon  he  embark’d  again  with  forty  foldiers  more, 
fome  horfes,  and  arms,  cloaths,  flioes,  provifions, 
and  medicines,  and  returned  to  Pizarro,  whom 
he  found  in  a  very  miferable  condition,  great  part 
of  his  men  being  fick  or  dead.  They  removed 
therefore  from  that  unhealthful  part  of  the  continent, 
and  put  tlieir  men  on  fhore  in  the  ifland  of  Gallo, 
where  they  remain’d  fifteen  days,  and  then  return’d 
towards  the  continent  again,  running  along  the  coaft 
further  to  the  fouthward  -,  however,  they  ftill  met 
with  fuch  a  drowned  country,  and  bad  weather, 
that  it  was  once  propofed  to  return  back  to  Panama : 
Even  PrzARRo’s  heart  failed  him  ;  and  the  two 
Commanders,  it  feems,  were  upon  the  point  of 
drawing  their  fwords,  fo  hot  was  the  contefl  for  and 
againfl  proceeding  in  the  enterprize ;  -but  at  length 
it  was  agreed,  that  they  fhould  go  to  the  ifland  of 
Gallo  again,  where  Pizarro  fliould  remain  with 
the  men ’till  Almagro  went  to  Panama  for  re¬ 
cruits  :  And  great  care  was  taken,  that  none  of  the 
men  fhould  wiite  home,  and  difcover  their  wretched 
condition  ;  for  moft  of  them  had  fhewn  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  defert  the  fervice  whenever  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity,  and  threaten’d  to  apply  to  the  Governor 
of  Panama  to  be  recall’d  from  an  expedition  which 
had  confumed  luch  numbers  of  them  ;  and,  if  pro- 
fecuted,  would  probably  deftroy  the  reft.  And  not- 
withftanding  all  the  care  their  Commanders  took, 
one  of  them  found  means  to  fend  a  paper,  fubfcrib’d 
by  moft  of  the  men,  defiring  to  be  recalled,  which 
was  inclofed  in  a  bottom  of  cotton -yarn,  and  there¬ 
by  concealed  from  the  notice  of  their  Officers.  This 
paper  coming  to  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  Pa  • 
nama,  he  was  fo  far  from  fuffering  Almagro  to 
levy  any  more  recruits,  that  he  fent  a  fhip,  with 
a  Commilfary  on  board,  to  the  ifland  of  Gallo,  on 
purpofe  to  bring  back  all  the  men  that  furvived.  The 
CommifTary  arriving,  Pizarro  begg’d  of  him 
that  he  would  however  fuffer  as  many  of  the  men 
to  remain  with  him  as  were  willing  to  proceed  in 
the  enterprize  •,  which  the  CommifTary  confenting 
to,  Pizarro  drew  a  line  with  the  point  of  his 
fwordj  and  haranguing  his  men,  told  them  they 
were  at  liberty  to  return  to  Panama,  if  they  thought 
fit  i  but  it  griev’d  him  that  they  fhould  now  aban¬ 
don  the  enterprize,  when  they  were  upon  the  point 
of  reaping  the  reward  of  all  their  fufferings.  As  for 
his  part,  he  would  perilh  in  the  glorious  underta¬ 
king,  rather  than  defert  it ;  and  thofe  that  volun¬ 
tarily  remained  with  him  fhould  fhare  with  him  the 
treafures  of  which  they  had  fo  near  a  profpedl,  de¬ 
firing  thofe  that  were  willing  to  proceed  in  the  eh- 
terpnze  to  come  over  the  line  he  had  drawn  ;  But 
fuch  were  the  fufferings  of  thefe  poor  wretches,  that 
much  the  greateft  part  of  them  forfook  him  j  only 


thirteen  men  and  a  Mulatto  came  over  the  line;  the  C  H  A  P. 
reft  embarked  and  returned  to  Panama  with  the  . 
CommifTary. 

Pizarro  being  thus  left  on  the  ifland  of  Gallo 
with  only  fourteen  men,  befides  fome  Peruvian  men 
and  women  they  had  taken  prifoners,  remov’d  to 
the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Gorgona,  for  the  benefit  He  re- 
of  frefh  water,  and  remained  there  ’till  Almagro 
and  Ruyz  the  Pilot  came  to  him  with  tefrefli- 
ments  and  fome  few  volunteers  that  were  ftill  wil-  na. 
ling  to  fliare  their  fortunes  ;  on  whofe  arrival  it  was 
agreed  to  fail  further  fouthward  ;  and  having  pafs’d 
the  Equator,  they  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Guiaquil,  near  the  iflands  of  Puna  and  St.  Clara,  Sails  to 
which  lie  in  3  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  going  on  Guiaquil. 
fhore  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Clara,  they  found  feveral 
veffels  and  utenfils  of  filver  plate,  with  garments  Finds  plate 
made  of  cotton  and  fine  wool,  which  were  offer- 
ings  made  to  fome  idols  in  this  ifland,  where  the 
natives  of  Puna  came  at  certain  fealdns  to  worfhip 
them ;  but  there  were  no  conftant  inhabitants  on 
the  ifland.  It  was  with  infinite  labour  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  our  Adventurers  proceeded  thus  far  to 
the  fouthward ;  they  were  forced  to  bear  up  both  a- 
gainft  winds  and  currents,  that  continually  almoft 
fat  againfl  them  on  thefe  fhores,  infomuch  that  they 
fpent  two  whole  years  in  this  voyage  from  the  ifland  rpvvo  years 
of  Gorgona,  in  3  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  ipent  in 
bay  of  Guiaquil  in  3  degrees  of  fouthern  latitude  ; 
a  voyage  that  may  be  perform’d  in  lefs  than  a  month,  ^  ^  ' 
now  w’e  are  acquainted  with  the  currents,  winds 
and  feafons  upon  the  coafts  of  Popayan  and  Peru. 

While  Pizarro  and  Almagro  lay  in  the 
bay  of  Guiaquil,  they  took  feveral  great  floats,  or 
barklogs,  with  arm’d  Indians  on  board,  that  were 
going  from  Tumbez,  on  the  neighbouring  continent, 
to  invade  the  ifland  of  Puna,  with  which  they  were 
at  war.  From  thefe  Indians  they  learn’ d  that  there 
was  a  great  town  and  caftle  at  Tumbez,  a  magnifi-  Tumbez 
cent  temple,  a  convent  of  feledl  Virgins,  and  abun-  town  and 
dance  of  gold  and  filver  veffels,  and  that  the  coun-  province, 
try  abounded  with  corn  and  fruits.  Whereupon 
Pizarro  treated  the  Indians  with  great  civility, 
and  gave  them  their  liberty  to  return  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  with  their  floats  ;  and  let  them  know,  by  his 
Interpreters,  that  they  came  as  friends,  and  did  not 
defign  any  manner  of  hurt  or  damage  to  the  natives. 

Thefe  Indians  acquainting  their  Lord,  the  Cacique 
of  Tumbez,  with  the  wonders  they  had  feen,  viz. 
the  fhip,  the  guns,  the  habit  and  complexion  of  thofe 
on  board ;  and  informing  him,  that  the  Spaniards 
came  to  vifit  that  coaft  in  a  friendly  manner,  the 
Cacique  fent  a  Nobleman,  or  Orejon,  on  board,  with  They  are 
feveral  barklogs  loaden  with  provifion  and  to  in-  hofpitably 
vite  the  Spaniards  to  come  on  fhore,  telling  them 
they  were  welcome  to  whatever  the  country  afforded,  ruvians. 
Whereupon  one  of  the  failors  was  fent  on  fhore  with 
the  Indians,  and  brought  twenty  butts  of  water  on 
board  with  their  floats  ;  The  Orejon,  ’tis  faid,  en¬ 
quired  of  Pizarro  in  the  mean  time,  what  it- 
was  he  went  in  fearch  of,  and  what  was  the  reafon 
they  had  for  fome  years  been  roving  about  the  fea 
near  the  Peruvian  coaft.?  Pizarro  anfwered. 

They  came  from  the  moft  potent  King  of  Spain,  to 
require  them  to  fubmit  to  his  dominion,  and  be  in- 
ftrudled  in  the  true  religion,  by  which  alone  they 
could  attain  the  joys  of  heaven.  At  which  anfwer, 

’tis  faid,  the  Peruvian  appear’d  a  little  aftonifli’d,  as 
he  might  well,  to  find  the  Spaniards  making  fuch 
demands  upon  fo  fhort  an  acquaintance,  and  when 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  compel  the  Indians  to 
fubmit  to  them  ;  and  indeed  Pizarro  feems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  more  difcretion  than  to  have 
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CHAP  required  the  Peruvians  to  obey  him  when  he  was  in 
fuch  low  circumftances  •,  this  could  only  infpire  them 
v/ith  a  contempt  of  his  perfon,  and  provoke  them 
to  life  him  ill.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  he 
continued  to  alTure  them  of  his  friendfhip,  fince  the 
fame  writers  inform  us,  he  fent  one  of  his  company 
and  a  Negroe  on  fhore  with  the  Peruvian  Nobleman, 
and  a  prefent  of  European  animals,  an  ax,  and 
fome  glittering  trifles,  with  which  the  Cacique  was 
extremely  pleas’d :  And  as  the  Indians  were  furpriz’d 
to  fee  fo  ftrange  a  people,  and  fuch  animals  and  in- 
ftruments  as  they  brought  with  them,  the  Spaniard, 
that  v/ent  on  fliore,  was  no  lefs  furpriz’d  to  find  a 
fine  palace,  and  a  magnificent  temple,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  veflels  and  utenfils  form’d  of  gold  or  filver  •, 
and  when  the  man  return’d  on  board  to  Pizarro, 
he  feemed  unable  to  declare  the  vaft  treafures  he  had 
feen,  and  the  ffrength  and  beauty  of  the  caftle 
where  the  Cacique  refided, 

Peter  de  PiZARRO,  defirous  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
Candia  fhe  truth  of  what  the  failor  related,  Peter  de 
Candia,  a  man  of  good  judgment,  offer’d  to  go 
alone,  and  on  fliore  and  take  a  particular  view  of  the  place  : 
takes  a  And  as  he  was  of  a  ftature  beyond  the  common  fize, 
T^mbiz  thought  that  his  perfon  would  be  the  more 

admir’d,  and  give  the  Indians  the  greater  opinion 
of  the  people  that  were  come  to  vifit  them :  And  to 
add  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  natives,  Pizarro, 
made  him  put  on  a  complete  fuit  of  fhining  armour, 
a  fhield  on  his  left-arm,  a  broad  fword  by  his  fide, 
and  take  a  fuzee  in  his  hand;  and  thus  equipp’d,  he 
was  let  on  fhore  with  a  Negroe  to  attend  him. 

The  Indians,  as  it  was  expe6fed,  were  amazed 
to  fee  a  man  fo  tall  and  of  proportionable  bulk,  his 
body  covered  with  glittering  fteel,  and  a  long  beard 
on  his  chin,  and  immediately  fled  from  the  fliore  to 
the  caftle  on  his  landing.  Peter,  thereupon, 
with  a  grave  countenance,  and  true  Spanifli  pace, 
advanced  towards  the  gates,  and  giving  them  to 
underftand  by  figns  that  he  had  no  hoftile  intentions, 
was  condudfed  to  the  prefer.ee  of  the  Cacique,  and 
received  with  great  civility.  The  Spaniards,  indeed, 
entertain  us  with  an  idle  ftory,  endeavouring  to 
make  a  miracle  of  the  matter,  and  tell  us,  that  the 
Indians  not  daring  to  engage  this  gigantick  Cham¬ 
pion  themfelves,  let  out  a  Lion  and  a  Tyger  upon 
him  ;  and  that  thefe  animals  lofing  their  natural 
fiercenefs,  fawn’d  upon  him,  which  the  Spaniards 
aferibe  to  the  fandtity  of  the  Crofs  that  Peter  car¬ 
ried  in  one  of  his  hands:  But  they  all  agree,  that 
the  Cacique  entertain’d  him  with  great  hofpitality, 
fliew’d  him  the  Inca’s  palace,  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  houfe  of  conlecrated  Virgins-,  and  after¬ 
wards  fent  him  on  board  with  a  handfome  prefent 
of  Indian-corn,  Iheep,  and  fruits. 

Peter  de  Candia,  at  his  return,  related  that 
every  thing  exceeded  what  the  failor  had  reported  ; 
that  he  law  Silver-fmiths  at  work,  in  forming  all 
manner  of  gold  and  filver  utenfils ;  that  the  walls 
of  the  temple  were  wainfeotted  with  gold,  and  that 
the  Virgins  dedicated  to  the  Sun  were  extremely 
beautiful,  at  which  the  Spaniards  were  tranfported 
with  joy;  but  not  being  prepared  to  make  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  the  treafures  they  underftood  were 
Pizarro  to  be  met  with  on  fliore  at  this  time,  Pizarro 
fails  to  7  pgj.  again,  and  run  further  down  the  coaft  to  the 
latitude  of  7  degrees  fouth,  where  Truxillo  was  af- 
tude,  and  terwards  founded,  and  difeovered  a  very  fruitful 
returns  to  country ;  but  then  at  the  importunity  of  his  men  he 
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Pizarro,  having  fpent  three  "years  in  fcarch  ofC 
thefe  happy  countries,  and  after  numberlefs  hazards 
and  hardfhips  fucceeded  at  laft,  Rnd  brought  from 
thence  fpecimens  of  the  wealth  that  abounded  there, 
with  fome  of  the  natives,  Peruvian  cattle,  and  fine 
cloth,  the  people  were  over-joy’d  to  fee  him,  and 
very  ready  to  lift  in  his  fervice  ;  but  the  Governor 
of  Panama  oppofed  it.  Whereupon  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  Adventurers,  Pizarro,  Almagro  and 
Lugne,  came  to  a  refolution,  that  Pizarro 
Ihould  go  over  to  Spain  and  procure  an  authority 
and  recruits  equal  to  fo  great  an  undertaking  ;  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  he  fliould  follicit  for  himfelf  the  title 
of  Governor,  for  Almagro  that  of  Adelantado, 
or  the  King’s  Lieutenant,  and  for  Lugne  the  Pro- 
tedforlhip  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  firft  bifhoprick 
in  that  country.  Pizarro  accordingly  fet  fail,  Pizarro 
and  arriving  in  Spain,  reforted  to  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  which  was  then  at  Toledo:  a^cora^if- 
Here  he  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  on  his  fion  and 
prefenting  his  imperial  Majefty  with  fome  Peruvians  recruits, 
in  their  proper  habits,  two  or  three  Peruviari  Iheep, 
and  feveral  gold  and  filver  velTels  and  utenfils  of  the  ’ 
fafliion  of  that  country.  The  Emperor  was  pleas’d 
to  hear  him  relate  the  hardihips  and  difficulties  he 
and  his  comrades  had  met  with  in  this  three  years 
voyage,  and  in  the  end  recommended  the  overtures 
he  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  who,  having 
made  their  report,  Pizarro  was  authorized  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  for  the  fpace  of  two' 
hundred  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Tumbez,- 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Guiaquil,  in 
3  degrees  fouth  latitude.  He  procured  alfo  the  title 
of  Governor  and  Captain-General  to  be  conferred 
on  him  for  life,  with  the  offices  of  Adelantado,  or 
Lord-Lieutenant,  and  of  Alguazil  Major,  or  Chief- 
Juftice.  He  was  alfo  empowered  to  eredl  four  caftlcs 
in  Peru,  where  he  thought  proper,  and  retain  the 
government  and  inheritance  of  them  to  him  and  his 
pofterity:  He  obtain’d  for  Ferdinando  de  Lug¬ 
ne,  that  he  Ihould  be  recommended  to'  the  Pope 
to  be  made  Bilhop  of  T umbez  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  conftituted  Protedfor-General  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians.  Almagro  was  conftituted  Governor  of 
Tumbez,  and  a  twentieth  part  of  all  the  profits  and 
revenues  of  the  country,  v/hen  conquered,  were  to 
go  to  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  two  thirds  there¬ 
of  to  the  former,  and  one  third  to  the  latter ;  and 
Almagro  was  made  a  Gentleman,  and  his  baftard 
foil  legitimate:  The  thirteen  men  that  remained 
with  Piz  A  R-RO  in  his  diftrefs,  bn  the  ifland  of  Gallo, 
were  made  Gentlemen,  if  they  were  not  fo  before^ 
and  thofe  that  were  gentlemen  then  were  ordered  to 
be  knighted. 

Thefe  commiflions  and  powers  were  executed  at 
Toledi?  on  the  26th  of  July,  1528  ;  and 'fix  Domi¬ 
nican  Friars  were  order’d  to  go  over  with  Pizar¬ 
ro,  as  Milfionaries  to  affift  in  the  converfion  of  the 
Peruvians. 

Pizarro,  repairing  to  his  native  town  of  Tfux- 
illo,  fpent  fome  months  in  raifing  men,  and  mak¬ 
ing  provifions  for  his  voyage,  which  having  effedted j 
he  embark’d  at  Seville  with  his  four  brothers,  viz. 
Ferditmand,  John,  Gonzalo  and  Francis^ 
in  the  month  of  January,  1530,  and  arrived  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  coaft  of  Terra- Firma, 
from  whence  he  marched  v/ith  hiS  people'  to  the  city  pizarrd 
of  Panama ;  but  his  ingtoITing  all  the  honours  and  and  Alma- 
commands  to  himfelf  fo  difgufl;;;d  Almagro,  that  8'° 
he  refus’d  to  affift  in  the  intended  expedition  ’till°hccom- 
PizARRO  promifed  to  relinquifli  the  title  of.  Ade- miflion PI- 
lantado,  and  to  give  him  an  equal  fliare  in  what-  zarro  had 
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CHAP,  ever  they  Oiould  acquire  ;  and  upon  thefe  conceffions 
Almagro  promifed  to  aflift  him  as  formerly,  and 
fmothcr’d  liis  refentment  for  the  prefent,  that  the 
fervice  might  not  fuffer  •,  but  they  were  never  hear¬ 
tily  reconciled,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

Pi'zarro  At  length  PiZARRO  embark’d  at  Panama  in 
embarks  three  flhps,  taking  with  him  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
again  for  j-y.fiye  foldiers,  thirty-feven  horfes,  and  fuch  quan- 
hoT'-’^o'  arms,  ammunition  and  Ifores  as  might  en- 

able  him  to  fix  colonies  on  the  Peruvian  coait  •,  but 
meeting  with  the  like  contrary  winds  he  had  done 
in  the  firft  voyage,  and  finding  it  very  inconvenient, 
and  indeed  imprafticable,  to  keep  his  horfes  longer 
He  lands  on  board,  he  was  obliged  to  land  above  an  hundred 
north  of  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Tumbez  :  And  now 
*^r  and^  thinking  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  drive  the  naked 
marches  to  Indians  before  him,  he  fell  upon  them,  plunder’d 
Tumbez.  their  towns,  and  made  many  of  them  prifoners, 
without  any  manner  of  provocation  ;  whereupon 
the  reft  fled  from  the  fea-coafts  up  into  the  country ; 
and  PizARRO  was  afterwards  fo  diftreffed  for  want 
Lofesmoftof  provifions,  and  loft  fo  many  men  by  ficknefs, 
of  his  and  hardflrips,  and  the  fatiguing  marches  through 
mS’the^  bogs  and  thickets  of  mangroves  in  this  exceffive  hot 
Indians  of  climate,  that  his  forces  were  exceedingly  diminiflv 
a  great  ed,  and  he  now,  too  late,  perceiv’d  his  error,  in 

deal  of  j^ot  courting  the  natives,  being  in  no  condition  to 
treafure.  g  conqueft  of  Peru  with  the  forces  he  had  left. 

He  took  moft  of  the  treafure  therefore  he  had  plun- 
And  fends  der’d  the  Indians  of,  and  fent  his  fhips  back  with 
it  to  Panama  to  raife  more  recruits,  inviting  at  the 
fame  time  fome  Adventurers  from  Nicaragua,  and 
other  parts  of  North- America,  to  come  and  join 
him,  promifing  them  a  fliare  of  the  vaft  treafures  he 
was  now  afllired  of  finding  in  Peru ;  And  having, 
with  infinite  labour,  march’d  as  far  as  Tumbez,  in 
the  bay  of  Guiaquil,  over  the  mouths  of  abundance 
of  rapid  ftreams,  that  fall  into  the  South-Sea,  un¬ 
der  the  Equator,  he  very  fortunately  found  the 
Finds  the  Peruvians  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  one  part  of  them 
Peruvians  adhering  to  their  lawful  Prince  Huascar,  and 
engaged  other  to  Atahnalpa,  or  Atabilipa,  the 
baftard  fon  of  the  preceding  Emperor  Hua.  na 
Cap  AC,  who  had  made  Atabilipa  King  of  Quitto 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Peru  in  his  life-time. 
This  young  Prince  finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
great  body  of  veteran  Troops  and  experienc’d  Offi¬ 
cers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  conqueft,  was 
not  infenfible  of  his  ftrength,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
after  his  father’s  death  difcover’d  views  of  ufurping 
the  whole  empire  ;  this  occafioned  mifunderftand- 
ings  between  him  and  his  brother  Hu  as  car,  the 
prefent  Emperor,  which  at  length  ended  in  an 
open  rupture,  as  has  been  already  ^related.  In  this 
war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  Tumbez  ad¬ 
her’d  to  their  lawful  Prince  Huascarj  and  thofe 
of  the  ifle  of  Puna,  a  large  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Guiaquil,  confifting  of  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  took  part  with  the  baftard  Atabi¬ 
lipa,  as  their  intereft  led  them,  carrying  on  at 
all  times  a  very  gainful  trade  for  their  fait  and  other 
I  produdtions  of  that  ifland  with  the' kingdom  of 
Quitto,  from  whom  they  received  woollen  and  cot¬ 
ton,  cloathing,  and  other  merchandize  in  return. 
Pi’zarro  Pizarro,  as  has  been  intimatad  already,  find- 
joins  the  ing  himfelf  not  able,  at  this  time,  to  attempt  the 
people  of  conqueft  of  the  whole  Empire,  took  part  with  the 
anTredu-  Tumbezenes,  and  joining  their  forces,  invaded  the 
ces  the  ifland  of  Puna,  which  became  an  eafy  conqueft ;  and 
ifland  of  having  taken  all  the  Caciques  of  the  ifland  prifoners. 
Puna.  Jie  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Tumbez 
Generals,  who  immediately  cut  off  their  heads. 
He  alfo  releas’d  feven  or  eight  hundred  Tumbezene 


prifoners,  and  fent  them  home,  by  which  he  ima-CII  AP. 
gin’d  he  had  fo  obliged  his  new  allies,  that  they 
would  not  fail  to  affift  him  in  his  future  conquells. 

In  the  mean  time,  Almagro  having  fent  Pi¬ 
zarro  a  confiderable  reinforcement  from  Panama, 
and  Ferdinando  de  Soto  and  other  Adventu¬ 
rers  arriving  with  their  troops  from  Nicaragua,  he 
thought  himfelf  in  a  .condition  to  carry  on  the  war 
upon  the  continent,  cfpecially  as  he  had  fome  rea- 
fon  to  expedt  to  be  fupported  by  the  Tumbezenes. 
Accordingly,  having  provided  a  fufficient  number 
of  floats,  or  barklogs,  he  tranfported  his  troops 
to  Tumbez,  in  wffiich  he  loft  fome  men  in  going  on 
fhore  by  the  furf  of  the  fea,  which  runs  very  high 
upon  that  coaft,  and  fome  of  his  people  w'ere  at¬ 
tack’d  and  cut  off  by  the  natives,  which  was  a  fur- 
prize  to  him,  as  he  took  them  to  be  his  friends. 

The  Spanifli  writers  give  various  reafons  for  this 
alteration  in  the  conduit  of  the  natives  of  Tumbez, 
who  but  a  very  little  before  profefs’d  themfelves 
their  good  allies  and  confederates.  Some  relate, 
that  obferving  the  Spaniards  had  cnflaved  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  ifland  of  Puna,  and  pcrfedtiy  fubvert- 
ed  their  Religion  and  Government,  demoliffiing 
their  temples  and  every  thing  they  held  facred, 
they  expedted  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  op- 
pofe  their  landing  in  their  country. 

Others  inform  us,  that  while  the  Spaniards  were 
engaged  in  the  redudftion  of  Puna,  a  very  great 
alteration  happened  in  the  face  of  affairs  upon  the 
continent:  Atabilipa,  the  baftard,  had  defeated 
the  forces  of  his  brother  Hu  a  scar  the  Emperor  j 
cut  in  pieces  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tumbez, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  for  adhering  to 
him  i  and  the  troops  that  oppofed  Pizarro’s  land¬ 
ing  in  I'umbez,  were  thofe  detach’d  by  Atabi¬ 
lipa  to  that  province,  on  purpofe  to  oppofe  the 
invafion  of  the  Spaniards. 

But  whatever  was  the  reafon  of  the  Peruvians  pizarro 
oppofing  the  defeent  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  evident,  reduces 
that  they  were  put  in  fuch  confufion  by  the  Spaniffi 
horfe  and  artillery,  that  they  fled  as  the  Spaniards  (efl'es^hiin- 
advanc’d,  and  after  the  flaughter  of  fome  thoufands  felf  of  a 
of  them,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  town  and  ^rea- 
caftle,  and  even  the  whole  valley  of  Tumbez, 
leaving  behind  them  all  the  gold  and  filver  Plate, 
Emeralds,  Pearls,  and  other  rich  fpoils,  which  lay 
heap’d  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Inca’s 
palace  ;  being  fo  vaft  a  treafure,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  fcarce  believe  their  eyes,  when  they  found 
themfelves  fo  fuddenly  poffefs’d  of  it:  And  fuch 
was  the  confternation  of  Atabilipa,  and  his 
whole  Court,  when  the  fugitives  related  what  flaugh¬ 
ter  the  thunderers  ordnance  made  amonorft  them, 
and  how  impoffible  it  w^as  to  efcape  the  Spanilh 
horfes,  to  which  animals  their  fears  had  added 
wings,  that  they  concluded,  if  the  Spaniards  were 
not  gods,  they  at  firll  conjectured  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  devils,  and  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  any 
human  force  to  defend  their  country  againft  them. 

Of  which  Pizarro  receiving  intelligence,  refolv’d 
to  take  advantage  of  the  terror  they  were  in,  and 
march  immediately  to  find  out  At  abi  lip  a,  while 
he  remain’d  under  that  delufion;  but  he  found  it 
neceffary  to  defer  his  march,  ’till  he  had  ereCled  a 
flight  fortrefs  on  the  fea -coaft  (to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Michael’s)  for  receiving  the  recruits  St.  Mi- 
that  he  expeCled,  and  to  ferve  him  for  a  place  of  chael’s, 
retreat  and  fecurity,  in  cafe  any  unforefeen  accident 
ftould  happen,  fCL 

1  his  was  the  firft  Spaniffi  colony  planted  in  Peru,  colony  in 
and  here  the  firft  Chriftian  church  was  erected  in 
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CHAP,  the  year  1531  ;  and  Father  Reginald  de 
Pedraga  was  conftituted  Proteftor  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  Ferdinand  de  Luque  being  unable  to 
execute  that  employment  on  account  of  his  indif- 
polition. 

PiZARRo,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  foment  the 
civil  wars,  and  prevent  the  Peruvians  uniting  their 
forces  againft  him,  gave  out  that  he  was  come  in 
the  name  of  the  great  King  of  Spain  (like  a  true 
Spanifh  Knight  Errant)  to  relieve  the  opprefiedj 
and  do  juftice  to  thofe  that  were  injured,  which  he 
loon  found  had  the  effett  he  expedted  for  the  Em¬ 
peror  Hu  A  SCAR,  having  been  depofed  and  im- 
prifoned  by  the  baftard  Atabilipa,  and  all  his 
friends  and  faithful  fubje6ls  that  had  adhered  to  him, 
cruelly  opprefTed,  they  immediately  fent  an  embafly 
to  PiZARRO,  that  he  would  affift  them  in  deliver¬ 
ing  their  Prince  from  his  captivity,  and  reft  ore  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  ;  to  whom  the  Spanifh 
General  returned  a  favourable  anfwer.  And  Ata¬ 
bilipa,  who  was  yet  fcarce  fettled  in  the  throne 
he  had  ufurped,  apprehending  he  fhould  foon  be 
driven  from  it  again,  if  the  Spaniards  joined  with 
the  loyal  party,  endeavoured  by  all  poftible  ways  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Pizarro,  fending  a  meflenger 
to  excufe  the  hoftilities  his  forces  had  committed  at 
his  landing  ;  and  not  only  promifing  what  fatisfac- 
tion  he  fhould  demand,  but  afluring  him  he  was 
ready  to  fubmit  to  the  commands  of  that  great 
Prince  from  whom  he  came. 

The  Spanifh  Generals  finding  they  were  like  to 
meet  with  little  oppofition  from  either  fide,  but 
that  both  parties  were  ready  to  make  them  arbitra¬ 
tors  of  their  differences,  concluded  they  fliould  now 
foon  be  mafters  of  thofe  immenfe  treafures  they  un- 
derftood  were  heaped  up  in  the  capital  city  of  Cufco, 
and  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  from  whence  they 
drawn.  They  began  their  march  therefore  to 
to  Caxa-  Gaxamalca,  where  they  underftood  the  Inca  then 
maica.  was,  in  the  year  1532,  as  foon  as  they  had  put  the 
town  of  St.  Michael  into  a  pofture  of  defence  ;  and 
carrying  with  them  a  train  of  artillery,  which  was 
drawn  by  the  Indians  prefs’d  into  their  fervice  (there 
being  no  horfes  or  oxen,  or  any  other  cattle  for 
draught,  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru,  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  firft  arrived  there)  advanced  by  flow  marches, 
lending  out  parties  to  difcover  the  country,  and  get 
intelligence  as  they  went  along. 

The  confternation  increafing  among  the  Peruvi¬ 
ans,  and  the  Spaniards  approaching  Caxamalca, 
Atabilipa,  who  looked  upon  the  artificial  thun¬ 
der  of  theSpaniards  as  fupernatural,  and  their  wing’d 
horfes,  as  well  as  themfelves,  to  be  of  infernal,  if 
not  of  heavenly,  extradlion,  apprehended  there  was 
no  fafety  for  him  but  in  his  fubmiffion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fent  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Pizarro,  by  his 
brother  Autachy  ;  together  with  rich  prefents 
of  gold  and  filver  plate,  and  emeralds,  corn,  fruit, 
Peruvian  fheep  and  goats,  ftrong  liquor,  venifon, 
tame  and  wild  fowl,  fine  cotton  and  woollen  gar¬ 
ments  of  various  colours,  and  whatever  his  coun¬ 
try  afforded. 

Autachy  being  admitted  to  the  prefence  of 
Pizarro,  told  him,  he  was  fent  by  the  Inca 
Atabilipa  to  welcome  him  and  the  reft  of  the 
fons  of  their  common  god  and  father,  the  Sun,  into 
that  empire,  defiring  he  would  accept  the  fmall 
prefent  he  brought  with  him  for  the  refrelhment  of 
his  troops  in  the}r  march  •,  telling  him,  that  Inca 
was  impatient  to  fee  his  kindred,  whom  he  under¬ 
ftood  to  be  of  the  like  heavenly  extradion,  and  to 
whom  he  promifed  all  obedience.  After  which, 
the  royal  iiLflorian  relates,  that  Autachy  made 
VOL.  III. 
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on  purpofe  to  be  inftruded  in  that  language)  viz. 

“  Inca  V iracoche,  thou  progeny  of  the  Sun, 
“  fince  it  hath  been  my  fortune  to  be  put  on  this 
“  remarkable  embaffy,  I  prefume  to  entreat,  you 
“  would  be  graciouflypleafed  to  take  my  Sovereign, 
“  the  Inca  AtahnalpA,  into  the  number  of 
“  your  friends,  and  contrad  a  perpetual  peace  and 
“  alliance  with  him  ;  and  that  you  would  pardon 
“  the  injuries  the  Peruvians  may,  through  igno- 
“  ranee  of  your  divine  original,  have  committed 
“  againft  you,  moderating  that  juft  vengeance, 
“  your  great  god  and  father  Viracoche  might 
“  juftly  have  inflided  on  our  people  ;  And  having 
“  faid  this,  he  caufed  the  prefent  to  be  brought  in 
“  and  fet  before  the  Spanifh  General.” 

The  fubftance  of  Pizarro’s  anfwer  to  that 
fpeech,  ’tis  faid  was,  that  the  Spaniards  were  au¬ 
thoriz’d  by  their  High  Prieft,  the  Pope,  to  convert 
the  Peruvians  from  their  idolatry  to  the  Chriftian 
religion  ;  and  that  the  great  Emperor  of  the  Chri- 
ftians,  Ch  A  RLES  V.  had  empower’d  them  to  enter 
into  a  league  of  friendlhip  and  perpetual  peace  with 
the  Inca,  and  were  order’d  to  offer  no  manner  of 
violence  to  him,  or  his  fubjeds,  if  thefe  overtures 
were  accepted. 

The  Peruvian  Ambaffador  being  difmiffed,  Pi¬ 
zarro,.  to  return  the  compliment,  difpatch’d  his 
brother  Hernando  Pizarro,  and  Hernan¬ 
do  DE  Soto,  attended  by  about  thirty  horfe,  and 
Philip  the  Interpreter,  as  Ambaffadors  to  the  Inca 
Atabilipa,  who  was  then  at  one  of  his  palaces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caxamalca ;  The  Inca  be¬ 
ing  inform’d  of  their  approach,  ordered  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  army  to  advance  and  meet  the  Spaniards 
on  the  way,  and  condud  them  to  his  prefence. 
This  body  of  Peruvians  being  come  within  a  little 
diftance  of  the  Ambaffadors,  fell  down  and  adored 
them  ;  and  having  acquainted  them,  that  the  Inca 
waited  their  arrival  with  impatience,  attended  the 
Ambaffadors  to  the  palace  j  where,  upon  their  alight¬ 
ing,  they  were  conduded  to  the  Inca,  whom  they 
found  fitting  on  a  chair  of  gold,  in  the  midft  of  his 
Officers  and  Courtiers,  The  Emperor  arofe  from 
his  feat  to  receive  them,  and  faid  they  were  wel¬ 
come  to  his  dominions,  and  golden  chairs  were 
brought  for  the  Ambaffadors.  After  they  were 
feated,  the  Inca  looking  ftedfaftly  on  them,  faid  to 
his  Courtiers,  Behold  the  very  face,  countenance, 
and  habit,  of  our  god  (I3ltacotI)E,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  form  as  our  anceftor  the  Inca  Vira¬ 
coche  deferib’d  him  in  his  vifion  -,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  two  royal  Virgins  brought  in  each  of  them 
two  golden  cups,  filled  with  the  liquor  ufually  drank 
by  the  Inca,  and  bowing,  deliver’d  one  of  the  cups 
into  the  hands  of  Atabilipa,  and  another  to 
H  ERNANDO  Pizarro;  and  the  Interpreter  ac¬ 
quainted  them,  that  the  Inca  defired  to  drink  with 
them,  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their 
country,  teftified  the  refpedt  he  had  for  the  Chi'ifti- 
ans,  and  did  defire  to  live  in  perpetual  peace  and 
friendfhip  with  them :  Whereupon  the  Inca  and 
Hernando  drank,  and  gave  away  their  cups  j 
then  the  other  Virgin  deliver’d  one  of  her  cups  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inca,  and  the  other  to  H  e  rn  a  n  do 
Soto,  who  had  the  honour  alfo  to  drink  in  like 
manner  with  the  Emperor. 

Then  fix  boys  and  as  many  girls  brought  in  green 
and  dry  fruits ;  and  one  of  the  Virgins,  addreffing 
herfelf  to  the  Ambaffadors,  faid.  Ye  fons  of  Ca- 
PAC  Inca  Viracocha,  tafte  of  thefe  things  we 
22  I  '  offer. 


the  following  formal  4>€ech  to  Pizarro  (whIchCHAft 
was  put  into  Spanifli  by  Philip,  a  youngPeruvian 
he  carried  with  him  to  Panama  in  the  former  voyage, 
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CHAP,  offer,  and  it  will  extremeljr  oblige  US  :  Whereupon 
the  Spaniards  tailing  of  their  fruits,  were  amaz  d, 
fays  the  royal  hiftorian,  to  find  fo  much  civility  and 
politenefs  among  a  people  they  had  been  taught  to 
look  upon  as  barbarous. 

The  collation  being  over,  Hernando  de 
Soto,  according  to  the  fame  author,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpeech  to  the  Emperor. 

Moll  ferene  Inca, 

YO'U  are  to  underftand,  that  in  this  world 
thCTe  are  two  fupreme  Princes  one  is  the 
Pope,  Who  is  High  Prieft,  and  fits  in  the  place 
and  tribunal  of  God  ;  the  other  is  the  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  called  Charles  V.  King  of 
Spain,  who  having  been  informed  of  the  blind 
ignorance  in  which  the  natives  of  thefe  your  king¬ 
doms  live,  defpifing  the  true  God,  who  is  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  bellowing  the  wor- 
Ihip  due  unto  him  upon  his  creatures,  and  upon 
theDevil  himfelf,  who  deceives  and  deludes  them, 
have  fent  their  Governour  and  Captain-General, 
Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  with  his  Compa¬ 
nions,  and  fome  Priells,  who  are  the  Minillers 
of  God,  to  teach  your  Highnefs,  and  your  fub- 
je6ls,  the  divine  Truth,  and  his  holy  Law  ;  and 
for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  they  have  undertaken 
this  long  journey  to  your  country-,  where  having 
received  inllances  of  your  bounty  from  your  li¬ 
beral  hand,  they  entered  yellerday  into  Caxamal- 
ca,  and  this  day  they  have  fent  us  to  your  High¬ 
nefs,  with  offers  of  peace  and  concord,  which  may 
endure  for  ever  between  us  ;  that  fo  receiving  us 
under  your  proteftion,  we  may  have  leave  to 
preach  our  Law,  and  that  your  fubjefts  may  hear 
and  underftand  the  Gofpel,  which  will  be  much 
to  your  honour,  and  conduce  to  the  falvation  of 
your  fouls.” 
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take  up  arms  againft  you,  or  offend  you  where¬ 
fore  you  may  do  with  us  as  you  pleafe,  it  being 
glory  fufficient  for  us  to  die  by  your  hands, 
whom  we  efteem  the  divine  mellengers  of  God^ 
by  whom  you  mull  be  fent,  confidering  the 
adlions  you  have  already  performed  :  Only  I  de- 
fire  to  be  fatisfied  in  one  doubt :  How  comes  it 
to  pafs,  as  you  fay,  that  you  come  to  treat  of 
friendlhip,  and  a  perpetual  peace,  in  the  nam.e 
of  the  two  before-mentioned  Princes,  and  yet 
on  the  other  fide,  without  fo  much  as  any  fum- 
mons,  or  fending  to  treat  with  us,  or  know 
our  will  and  pleafure  towards  you,  you  have 
committed  fuch  outrages  '  and  daughters  in  the 
countries  through  which  you  have  palled  ?  I 
conceive,  that  the  two  Princes  which  employed 
you  have  given  you  fuch  commiftion  to  aft  with 
fuch  feverity  againft  us,  widiout  any  fault  of 
ours:  And  I  imagine,  that  the  Pacha  Ca- 
MAC  hath  fo  commanded  them  to  proceed; 
wherefore  I  fay  again,  do  your  pleafure  with  us, 
only  I  befeech  you  to  have  comipalTion  upon  my 
poor  relations,  whofe  death  and  misfortunes  will 
grieve  me  more  than  my  own.” 


CH  AP- 
X. 


The  Ambaffadors  were  afterwards  difmifs’d  with 
large  prefents  of  gold  and  filver  plate ;  the  Inca 
telling  them,  he  would  fpeedily  go  to  Caxamalca, 
and  vifit  the  fons  of  his  god  ClLllCilCOC^a,  and 
meffengers  of  the  Pacha  Camac.  And  ac-fjgn,3j._ 
cordingly,  the  next  morning  the  Inca  began  his  ches  to 
march  towards  the  Chriftians.  Of  which  Pizar- 
RO  having  notice,  made  preparations  to  receive 
him,  but  far  different  from  what  the  Inca  ex- 
pefted  :  P'or  he  chofe  out  a  large  fquare  in  Caxa-  Pizarro’s 
malca  for  this  interview,  furrounded  by  a  wall,  in 
which  there  were  but  two  gates,  and  ordered  his 


ons  to  re¬ 
ceive  him. 


To  which  fpeech  the  Inca  returned  the  following 

anfwer. 

“Tam  much  pleafed,  divine  Lords,  that  you 
“  X  and  your  companions  are  in  my  days  come 
into  thefe  remote  countries,  that  fo  I  might  fee 
thofe  prophefies  and  prognoftications  fulfilled, 
which  our  anceftors  have  left  us  -,  though  in  rea¬ 
lity  my  foul  hath  much  more  reafon  to  be  fad, 
when  I  confider,  that  the  end  of  our  empire  ap¬ 
proaches,  of  which,  according  to  ancient  predifti- 
ons,  your  coming  is  a  forerunner  ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  but  fay,  that  thefe  times  are  bleffed,  in 
which  our  god  (3IlrflC0Cl)fl  hath  fent  fuch  happy 
guefts,  which  fhall  transform  the  State  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment  into  abetter  condition,  of  which  change 
and  alteration  we  have  certain  alTurance,  from 
the  tradition  of  our  anceftors,  and  the  words  of 
the  laft  teftament  of  our  father  HuanaCapac; 
for  which  reafon,  though  we  had  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  of  your  entrance  into  our  country,  and  the 
fortifications  you  made  in  it,  and  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  you  committed  in  Puna,  Tumbez,  and  other 
parts,  yet  neither  I,  nor  my  Captains,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  any  confultations,  how,  or  in  what 
manner,  we  might  expel  you  from  hence,  be- 
caufe  we  hold  and  believe,  that  you  are  the 
fons  of  our  great  god  Sli'cacoclia,  and  mef¬ 
fengers  of  the  Pacha  Camac  ;  for  which 
caufe,  and  in  confirmation  of  what  my  father 
delivered  to  us,  we  have  made  it  a  law,  and 
pubiilhed  it  in  Cufco,  that  none  fliall  dare  to 


horfe  (being  fixty  in  number)  to  divide  themfelves, 
and  draw  up  in  three  fquadrons  behind  fome  ruinous 
buildings  out  of  view.  Then  he  planted  his  ar¬ 
tillery,  fo  as  it  might  do  the  greateft  execution  : 

And  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare, 
he  ftood  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  confifting  of 
an  hundred  mufqueteers,  crofs-bows  and  pikes,  where 
he  propofed  to  meet  the  Inca,  commanding  his 
men,  that  as  foon  as  feven  or  eight  thoufand  of  die 
Inca’s  forces  were  enter’d  the  fquare,  they  fhould 
fliut  the  gates,  and  fuffer  no  more  to  come  in  ;  and 
that  they  fhould  all  be  ready  to  fall  on,  when  he 
gave  the  fignal. 

The  Inca  feem’d  to  have  fome  fufpicion  of  the  The  Inca 
mifchief  that  was  intended  him,  and  halted  a  league  ^’ufpedls 
before  he  came  to"  Caxamalca,  ordering  his  Gene- 
rals  to  encamp  there.  Whereupon  Pizarro, 
fearing  to  be  deprived  of  his  prize,  fent  feveral  mef¬ 
fengers  to  defire  him  to  haften  his  march,  pretend¬ 
ing  he  expefted  him  that  day  at  a  great  entertain¬ 
ment  he  had  provided  :  And  the  Inca,  yielding  to 
his  prefling  invitations,  marched  forward,  and  en-  Headvan- 
tering  the  gates  of  the  fquare,  put  himfelf  into  the  cestoCax- 
power  of  his  cruel  and  treacherous  enemies.  As  the 
Inca  was  advancing  to  the  eminence  where  the  Spa- 
nifli  foot  was  drawn  up,  Pizarro  fent  Father 
Vincent  Valverde  to  meet  him,  and  fum- 
mon  him  to  fubmit  himfelf,  and  his  dominions,  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  :  Whereupon  that  Fa¬ 
ther  went  up  to  the  chair,  or  couch,  on  which  the 
Inca  Atabilip  A  was  carried,  with  a  crofs  in  one 
hand,  and  a  Bible  (or  Breviary)  in  the  other  and, 
according  to  the  royal  hiftorian,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpeech,  viz.  “  It  is  neceffary  tor  you  to  know, 

“  moft  famous  and  powerful  King,  and  alfo  for  all 


Vincent’s 
fpeech  to 


“  your  him. 


OF  PERU. 


C  H  A  P.  “  your  fubjeds,  who  are  defirous  to  learn  the  Ca- 
X-  “  tholick  faith,  that  you  and  they  both  hear  andbe- 
“  lieve  the  things  which  follow. 

“  Firft,  that  God,  who  is  three,  and  yet  one, 
“  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  things  which 
“  are  in  this  world.  That  he  gives  the  reward  of 
“  eternal  life  to  thofe  that  do  well,  and  punifhes 
“  the  evil  with  everlafting  torments.  That  this 
“  God,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  made  man 
“  of  the  dull  of  the  earth,  and  breathed  into  him 
“  the  breath  of  life,  which  we  call  the  foul,  which 
“  God  made  after  his  own  image  and  likenefs  j  by 
“  which  it  appears,  that  the  whole  man  confifts  of 
“  body,  and  a  rational  foul.  From  the  firft  man, 
“  wliom  God  call’d  Adam,  all  mankind,  which 
“  are  in  this  world,  isdefcended,  and  from  him  we 
“  take  the  original  and  beginning  of  our  nature. 
“  That  this  Adam  finned,  by  breaking  the  com- 
“  mandment  of  his  Creator,  and  in  him  all  men 
“  that  have  been  born  fince  his  time  are  under  fin, 
“  and  fo  fhall  be  to  the  end  of  the  world  j  for  nei- 
“  ther  man  nor  wom.an  is  free  from  this  original  fin, 
“  nor  can  be,  excepting  only  our  Lord  Jesus, 
“  who  being  the  Son  of  the  only  true  God,  de- 
“  fcended  trom  heaven,  and  was  born  from  the 
“  Virgin  Mary,  that  fo  he  might  free  and  re- 
“  deem  all  mankind  from  the  fubjedtion  of  fin 
“  and  finally,  he  died  for  our  falvation  on  the  Crofs, 
“  which  was  a  piece  of  wood,  in  form  of  this  which 
“  I  hold  in  my  hands  •,  for  which  reafon,  we  that 
“  are  Chriftians  do  adore  and  reverence  it.  This 
“  Jesus,  by  his  own  power,  arofe  from  the  dead, 
“  and  forty  days  after  he  afcended  into  heaven, 
“  where  he  now  fits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the 
“  Father  Almighty  ;  after  which  he  left  his  Apo- 
“  ftles  upon  the  earth,  who  were  his  fucceflbrs, 
“  who  by  their  words  and  admonition,  and  other 
“  holy  means,  might  bring  men  to  the  knowledge 
“  and  worfhip  of  God,  and  obfervation  of  his 
‘‘  laws, 

“  Of  thefe  Apoftles  St.  Peter  was  conftitu- 
“  ted  the  chief,  as  are  alfo  his  fucceflbrs  of  all  other 
“  fucceeding  Apoftles,  and  of  all  Chriftians ;  and 
“  as  St.  Peter  was  God’s  Vicar,  or  Vicegerent, 
“  fo  after  him  were  all  the  Popes  of  Rome,  who  are 
“  endued  with  that  fupreme  authority  which  God 
“  hath  given  them  ;  and  which  they  have,  and 
“  do,  and  fhall  for  ever  exercife  with  much  fanbli- 
“  ty  and  care,  for  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
“  guiding  men  according  to  the  word  of  God. 

“  For  which  reafon  the  Pope  of  Rome,  who  is 
“  the  High  Prieft  now  living,  having  uncierftood, 
“  that  all  the  people  and  nations  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
“  leaving  the  worfhip  of  the  true  Maker  of  all  things, 
“  do  brutiflily  worfhip  idols,  and  the  images  of 
“  devils,  and  being  willing  to  draw  them  to  the 
“  knowledge  ot  the  true  God,  hath  granted  the 
“  conqueft  of  thefe  parts  to  Charles  V.  Em- 
“  peror  of  the  Romans,  who  is  the  moft  powerful 
“  King  of  Spain,  and  Monarch  of  all  the  earth  ; 
“  that  fo  he  having  brought  the  Kings  and  Lords, 
“  and  people  of  thefe  parts,  under  his  fubjebtion 
“  and  dominion,  and  having  deftroy’d  the  rebelli- 
“  ous  and  difobedient,  he  may  govern  and  rule  thefe 
“  nations,  and  reduce  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
“  God,  and  to  the  obedience  of  the  church. 

“  And  though  our  moft  potent  King  be  em- 
“  ploy’d  in  the  government  of  his  vaft  kingdoms 
“  and  dominions,  yet  he  received  this  grant  of  the 
‘  ‘  Pope,  and  refufed  not  the  trouble  for  the  good  and 
“  for  the  falvation  of  thefe  nations  ;  and  accord- 
“  ingly  hath  fenc  his  Captains  and  Soldiers  to  ex- 
“  ecute  his  commands,  as  he  did  for  the  conqueft 


“  of  thofe  great  iflands  and  countries  which  are  ad-  C  H  A 
“  joining  to  Mexico  j  and  having  fubjebled  them 
“  by  force  of  arms,  hath  reduced  them  to  the  ac- 
“  knowledgment  of  the  true  religion  of  Jesus 
“  Christ  ;  for  the  fame  God  hath  commanded 
“  that  fo  it  fhall  be. 

“  For  which  reafon,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

“  hath  chofen  for  his  Ambaflador  and  Lieutenant, 

“  Don  Francisco  de  Pizarro,  who  is  here 
“  prefcnt,  that  fo  the  kingdoms  of  your  Highnefs 

may  receive  all  the  benefits  of  religion  ;  and  that 
“  a  firm  peace  and  alliance  may  be  concluded  and 
“  eftablifhed  between  his  Majefty  and  your  High- 
“  nefs,  on  condition,  thatyour  Highnefs,  andall  your 
“  kingdoms,  become  tributaries  to  the  Emperor,- 
“  thou  mayft  become  his  fubjedt,  and  delivering  up 
“  your  kingdoms,  and  all  the  adminiftration  and 
“  government  thereof,  thou  lhalt  do  as  other  Kings 
“  and  Lords  have  already  done,  and  have  the  fame 
“  quarter  and  conditions  with  them  ;  This  is  the 
“  firft  point.  Now  as  to  the  fecond,-  when  this 
“  peace  and  alliance  is  eftablifhed,  and  thou  haft 
“  fubmitted,  either  voluntarily  or  by  conftrairit, 

“  then  thou  art  to  yield  true  and  faithful  obedience 
“  to  the  Pope,  who  is  the  High  Prieft;  and  thou  art 
“  to  receive  and  believe  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
‘‘  our  God.  Thou  art  alfo  to  rejeft^  and  totally 
“  to  abandon  the  abominable  fuperftition  of  idols  ; 

“  which  being  done,  we  fhall  then  make  known 
“  unto  you  the  fanftity  and  truth  of  our  law,  and 
“  the  falfity  of  yours ;  the  invention  and  contri- 
“  Vance  of  which  proceeded  from  the  Devil.  All 
“  which,  O  King,  if  thou  wilt  believe  me,  thou 
“  oughteft  to  receive  with  readinefs  and  good-will^ 

“  being  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  thy  felf, 

“  and  to  thy  people  ;  for  if  thou  fliouldft  deny  and 
“  refufe  to  obey,  thou  wilt  be  profecuted  with  the 
“  fire  and  fword  of  war,  until  we  have  conftrained 
“  thee  by  force  of  arms  to  renounce  thy  religion  ; 

“  for  willingly  or  unwillingly  thou  muft  receive 
“  our  Catholick  faith,  and  with  furrender  of  thy 
“  kingdom  pay  a  tribute  to  our  Emperor  ;  but  in 
“  cafe  thou  fhouldft  contend,  and  make  refiftance 
“  with  an  obftinate  mind,  be  affured,  that  God 
“  will  deliver  thee  up,  as  he  did  anciently  Pha- 
“  raoh,  who,  with  his  whole  army,  perifhed  in 
“  the  Red-fea  ;  and  fo  fhalt  thou,  and  all  thy  In- 
“  dians,  perilh  and  be  deftroyed  by  our  arms.” 

The  Spanifh  writers  feem  to  difapprove  this  rough 
fpeech  of  the  Eriar’s,  as  too  imperious  and  affuming, 
having  no  mixture  of  that  fweetnefs  or  real  concern 
for  the  temporal  or  eternal  happinefs  of  the  poor 
Indians,  as  was  fuitable  to  a  meflenger  of  the  Gofpel 
of  peace  :  They  lament  alfo  that  it  was  ill  inter- The 
preted  by  Philip  the  Peruvian,  who  did  not  wellTP^^*^^ 
underftand  the  language  of  that  Court,  and  had  no 
notion  himfelf  of  the  doftrines  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  Infomuch,  that  when  he  came  to  fpeak  of 
the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  as  that  God  was  three, 
and  yet  one,  he  faid,  God  was  three  and  one,  that 
was  four.  And  when  he  came  to  mention  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  mankind,  and  original  fin  by  Adam’s 
fall,  inftead  of  faying.  That  all  the  world  firm’d  in 
Adam,  he  faid.  All  the  world  heap’d  their  fins 
upon  Adam.  Speaking  of  the  divinity  of  Christ^ 
he  faid  he  was  a  great  perfon  who  died  for  man¬ 
kind,  nor  could  he  find  words  to  exprefs  the  virgi¬ 
nity  and  purity  of  the  bleffed  Virgin. 

Speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
fending  his  forces  to  conquer  the  world,  he  exprefs’d 
it  fo  as  if  he  had  been  Ijaperior  tb  all  powers  in 
heaven  and  earth. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  Emperor  Atabilipa  apprehending,  by 
the  conclufion  of  the  Friar’s  fpeech,  that  he  was,  by 
fail-  means  or  force,  to  renounce  his  fovereignty, 
and  become  a  tributary  Prince  by  the  commands  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  foldiers 
feemed  to  threaten  him  by  brandifhing  their  arms, 
he  was  extremely  dejedled,  believing  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  as  God’s  inftruments,  were  come  to  take 
vengeance  on  him  and  his  people  j  and  fetching  a 
deep  figh,  repeated  the  word  Atar,  which  is  as  much 
as  if  he  had  faid,  moll  unhappy  man  !  However, 
recolleding  himfelf,  he  gave  at  length  the  following 
anfwer  to  Father  Vincent’s  fpeech. 

The  Inca’s  “  Tho’  you  have  deny’d  me  all  the  requefts  I 
th^^Friar’  meflengers,  yet  it  would  be  a  great 

Ipeech”^”  “  fatisfaftion  to  me,  to  grant  me  the  favour  only 
“  to  exprefs  your  felves  by  a  more  fkillul  and  faith- 
“  ful  interpreter,  becaufe  the  manners  and  defigns 
“  of  men  are  better  underftood  by  difcourfe,  than 
“by  figns  or  adions  for  tho’  you  may  be  men  en- 
“  dued  with  extraordinary  virtues  and  abilities,  yet 
“  unlefs  you  make  them  appear  to  me  by  words 
“  and  difcourfe,  I  fhall  never  be  capable  to  uiider- 
“  ftand  them  by  outward  figns  and  geftures :  For 
“  if  there  be  a  neceffity  of  a  common  language  be- 
“  tween  nations  who  defire  commerce  and  conver- 
“  fation  together,  much  more  is  it  requifite  between 
“  people  fo  remote  as  we  are.  For  indeed,  to  treat 
“  by  Interpreters  ignorant  of  both  tongues,  is  like 
“  the  inarticulate  found  of  domeftick  animals  •,  and 
“  fuch,  O  man  of  God,  feems  this  difcourfe  thou 
“  haft  made  me  by  this  Interpreter.  And  now,  fo 
“  far  as  I  underftand,  methinks  this  difcourfe  feems 
“  very  different  to  what  your  Embaffadors  lately 
“  propounded,  for  they  treated  of  nothing  elfe  but 
“  peace  and  friendfhip  ;  but  now,  all  the  w'ords  of 
“  this  Indian  are  hothing  but  menaces  of  war,  and 
“  death,  and  fire,  and  fword,  with  the  extirpation 
“  and  banifhment  of  the  Inca’s  and  their  progeny  •, 
“  and  that  I  muft  voluntarily,  or  by  force,  re- 
“  nounce  a  right  to  my  kingdom,  and  become  tri- 
butary  to  another.  From  whence  I  colledt  one 
“  of  thefe  two  things  j  that  either  you  or  your 
“  Prince  are  tyrants,  and  rove  about  to  plunder  the 
“  world,  and  to  difpoffefs  others  of  their  kingdoms, 
“  killing  and  fpoiling  thofe  who  owe  you  nothing, 
“  and  have  never  offered  you  injury  or  violence  ; 
“  or  otherwife,  you  are  the  Minifters  of  God,  call- 
“  ed  by  us.  Pacha  Camac,  whom  he  hath  fent 
“  to  vifit  us  with  vengeance  and  deftrudlion.  And 
“  if  it  be  fo,  both  I  and  my  vaffals  do  offer  our- 
“  felves  to  death,  and  to  what  punifhment  foever 
“  you  will  inflidt  upon  us  ;  not  for  fear,  nor  out 
“  of  any  dread  we  have  of  your  menaces  or  arms, 
“  but  in  compliance  with  the  commands  enjoined 
“  us  by  my  father  Hu  an  a  Capac,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  was,  that  we  fhould  ferve 
“  and  honour  a  nation  with  beards  like  yourfelves, 
“  which  were  to  enter  into  thefe  parts  after  his 
“  days,  and  of  which  he  prophefied  fome  years  be- 
“  fore  your  fliips  coafted  about  our  country,  and 
“  whom  he  declared  to  be  men  of  better  laws,  of 
“  more  refined  cuftoms,  more  wife  and  more  vali- 
“  ant  than  ourfelves. 

“  Wherefore,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  and  tefta- 
“  ment  of  my  father,  we  ftile  you  Viracocha’s, 
“  underftanding  thereby,  that  you  are  the  Meffen- 
“  gers  of  the  great  god  cLliraCOChaj  whofe  will  and 
“  pleafure,  juft  indignation,  arms,  and  power, 
“  we  are  unable  to  refill ;  and  yet  we  are  affur’d 
“  that  he  is  all  goodnefs  and  mercy  ;  and  for  that 
“  reafon  you,  who  are  his  Minifters  and  Execu- 
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“  tioners  of  his  will,  ouq-ht  to  abftain  from  fuchC  H  A  P. 

“  robberies,  {laughter  and  violence  as  you  have  j 

“  committed  in  Tumbez  and  the  adjacent  countries.  '  i 

“  In  the  next  place,  your  Interpreter  acquaints 
“  me  of  five  great  perfonages  whom  I  am  to  ac- 
“  knowledge  :  The  firft  is  God,  who  is  three  and'  j 

“  one,  that  is  four,  whom  you  call  the  Creator  of 
“  the  univerfe  •,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  fame 
“  whom  we  call  Pacha  Camac,  and  (lillcaCOC^a* 

“  The  fecond  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  on 
“  whom  all  other  men  have  heaped  their  fins. 

“  The  third  you  call  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the 
“  only  perfon  excepted  who  did  not  call  h'ls  fins  on 
“  the  firft  man,  but  that  he  died.  The  fourth  you 
“  name  is  the  Pope,  The  fifth  is  Charles,  who, 

“  in  comparifon  with  others,  you  call  the  moftpow- 
“  erful  Monarch  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  fupreme 
“  Lord  of  all:  But  then,  if  Charles  be  the 
“  Prince,  and  the  Lord  of  the  world,  what  need 
“  was  there  for  the  Pope  to  give  a  new  grant  and 
“  another  commiffion  to  make  war  upon  me,  and 
“  ufurp  my  kingdoms  ?  For  confequently  the  Pope 
“  muft  be  a  greater  Prince  than  he,  and  the  moft 
“  powerful  of  any  in  the  world.  But  I  moft  ad- 
“  mire  at  what  you  fay,  that  I  am  obliged  to  pay 
“tribute  to  Charles  only,  and  not  toothers, 

“  the  which  you  alledge  without  giving  me  any 
“  reafon  •,  and  indeed  I  cannot  conceive  on  what 
“  fcore  I  am  obliged  to  pay  it  •,  for  if  I  were  bound 
“  to  pay  tribute  and  fervice  to  any,  methinks  it 
“  Ihould  be  to  that  God  who,  you  fay,  created  all 
“  things,  and  to  that  firft  man,  who  was  the  fa- 
“  ther  of  all  mankind,  and  to  that  Jesus  Christ 
“  who  had  no  fins  to  impute  unto  him  :  And  in 
“  fine,  if  tribute  were  to  be  given,  it  Ihould  rather 
“  be  unto  the  Pope,  who  hath  power  and  authority 
“  to  difpofe  of  my  kingdoms  and  my  perfon  ;  and 
“  if  you  fay  that  I  owe  nothing  unto  any  of  thefe, 

“  I  Ihould  imagine  that  I  owe  much  lefs  to 
“  Charles,  who  was  never  Lord  of  thefe  coun- 
“  tries,  nor  ever  faw  them.  And  if  the  Pope’s 
“  grant  and  conceflion  be  obligatory  to  me,  it  were 
“juft  and  reafonable  to  declare  it  to  me,  before 
“  you  threaten  me  with  war,  and  fire,  and  fword, 

“  and  death ;  for  I  am  not  fo  void  of  underftand- 
“  ing  and  fenfe,  as  not  to  obey  the  Pope,  in  cafe 
“  you  can  Ihew  me  a  reafon,  andjuftice,  andcaufe 
“  for  it. 

“  Moreover,  I  defire  to  be  informed  who  that 
“  good  man  Jesus  Christ  was,  who,  you  fay, 

“  never  laid  his  fins  on  another,  but  that  he  died. 

“  I  would  gladly  know,  whether  he  died  of  a  natu- 
“  ral  death,  or  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
“  whether  he  was  numbered  amongft  the  Gods  be- 
“  fore  his  death,  or  afterwards. 

“  And  farther,  I  defire  to  be  informed,  whether 
“  thefe  five  which  you  higlily  honour,  are  adored 
“  by  you  for  Gods  ;  for  if  it  be  fo,  you  hold  more 
“  for  Gods  than  we,  who  acknowledge  no  other 
“  than  the  Pacha  Camac,  who  is  the  fupreme, 

“  and  the  Sun,  who  is  inferior  to  him,  and  the 
“  Moon,  who  is  his  filler  and  wife.  In  which 
“  doubtful  queftions  I  heartily  defire  to  be  truly 
“  refolved  by  fome  other  more  able  and  faithful 
“  Interpreter,  that  fo  I  may  be  made  more  capable 
“  thereby  to  know  and  obey  your  will  and  com- 
“  mands.” 

De  la  Vega  fays,  he  had  feen  the  Ipeech  made 
by  the  Friar  to  the  Inca,  and  we  may  be  affur’d  of 
its  being  genuine  ;  but  it  is  not  poflible  he  lliould  be 
fo  well  affured  what  the  Inca’s  anfwer  was,  there 
being  no  body  prefent,  I  prefume,  that  could  take. 
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C  HA  P.jj.  verbatim  •,  however,  he  feemS  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  much  of  the  tenour  we  find  it  in  the 
Spanifli  writers. 

But  after  all,  what  are  thefe  fpeeches  and  fum- 
mons’s  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Indians  to  change 
their  religion  but  mere  grimace .?  It  is  evident  Pi- 
ZARRo’s  eyes  were  altogether  fix’d  upon  the  plun¬ 
der,  and  he  was  prepared  to  maffacre  and  cut  the 
Peruvians  in  pieces,  before  he  knew  what  anfwer 
would  be  given  the  Miflionaries  :  He  drew  the  un¬ 
wary  Indians  into  an  ambufeade,  from  whence  it 
was  impofiible  they  fliould  efcape,  or  carry  off  their 
Prince,  on  whofe  captivity  he  knew  depended  the 
fate  of  that  empire  i  clofely  following  the  precedent 
Cortez  had  fet  him,  in  feizing  Montezuma, 
Emperor  of  Mexico. 

Had  the  Spaniards  entertained  chriftian  or  pacifick 
views,  they  could  not  have  expeflied  that  ignorant 
men,  who  never  heard  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
fhould  immediately  comprehend  its  doftrines,  or 
obey  its  precepts,  before  they  could  poflibly  make 
any  refledtion  on  what  was  propofed  to  them  •,  and 
yet  this  was  the  conftant  pradtice  of  the  Spaniards  in 
that  new  world,  to  give  the  natives  a  ftiort  fum- 
mons,  and  if  they  refufed  to  obey  it,  immediately 
to  plunder  and  enflave  them.  But  to  proceed  : 

The  Spaniards,  fays  De  la  Vega,  weary  of 
this  long  difeourfe,  began  to  advance  and  attack  the 
Indians,  and  plunder  them  of  their  gold,  filver, 
and  jewels  •,  for  they  had  put  on  their  richeft  orna¬ 
ments  that  day  to  receive  the  embafty  fent  them 
(as  they  believ’d)  from  the  univerfal  Monarch  of  the 
world  ;  and  fome  of  the  Spaniards  dimed  a  tower 
to  feize  one  of  the  Peruvian  idols,  adorned  with 
gold  and  precious  ftones,  which  outrage  occafioned 
a  great  noife  and  tumult  among  the  Indians ;  but 
the  Emperor  called  out  to  his  people  to  be  quiet,  and 
make  no  refiftance  whatever  violences  the  Spaniards 
committed.  Some  writers  fay,  that  Friar  Vin¬ 
cent  encouraged  the  foldiers  to  attack  the  Indians, 
becaufe  Atabili pa  threw  the  Bible,  or  Breviary, 
upon  the  ground,  which  that  Friar  prefented  him  ; 
but  De  la  Vega  afllires  us,  this  was  not  true-, 
that  the  Friar  indeed,  being  furprifed  at  the  fudden 
cry  of  the  Indians,  as  he  was  difeourfing  with  the 
Inca,  run  away  and- dropp’d  his  book  and  the  crofs 
upon  the  ground  ;  but  that  he  was  fo  far  from  en¬ 
couraging  the  foldiers  to  fall  upon  the  Indians,  that 
he  called  out  to  them  to  do  no  manner  of  violence  : 
However,  whether  Father  Vincent  encouraged 
the  flaughter  of  the  Indians  or  not,  or  whether 
Pizarro  acquainted  him  with  his  intentions,  or 
concealed  them  from  him,  nothing  is  more  evident 
The  Indl-  than  that  this  General  drew  the  Indians  within  thofe 
walls  on  purpofe  to  maffacre  and  plunder  them,  and 
tLir  Inca  Inca  his  prifoner  -,  for  the  conference  be- 

made  pri-  tween  the  Inca  and  the  Friar  was  fcarce  ended,  be- 
foner.  fore  he  made  the  appointed  fignal  for  the  great  guns 
to  fire  among  the  thickeft  of  the  Indians,  and  his 
horfe  to  attack  and  trample  them  under  their  feet, 
and  the  dogs  to  be  let  loofe  at  them,  while  he,  at 
the  head  ot  his  infantry,  marched  up  to  the  golden 
chair,  or  throne,  on  which  At abi l  i  pa  was  carried, 
and  made  him  prifoner.  The  poor  Indians,  ’tis  faid, 
when  they  faw  what  the  Chriftians  chiefly  aim’d  at, 
threw  themfelves  between  the  Spaniards  and  their 
Prince,  to  prevent  his  being  taken,  but  not  a  man 
of  them  offer’d  to  lift  up  a  weapon  to  defend  him- 
felf,  their  Emperor  having  commanded  the  contrary ; 
The  poor  people  therefore  w^ere  flaughtered  like  fo 
many  ftieep,  ’till  Pizarro  having  made  his  way 
through,  or  rather  over  the  heaps  of  the  flain, 
pull’d  down  the  Emperor  from  his  chair  with  his 
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own  hands,  and  tbbk  him  prifoner,  in  which  aftibh  CHAP, 
he  received  a  flight  wound  from  one  of  his  own  fol- 
diers  that  ftruck  at  the  Inca ;  and  the  General  was 
the  only  Spaniard  that  was  hurt,  tho’  five  thoufand 
Peruvians  were  killed  that  day  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands ;  which  amounts  to  a  demonfbration  that 
the  Peruvians  made  no  refiftance :  And  that  this 
brave  action  the  Spaniards  boaft  of  fo  much,  may 
more  properly  be  ftiled  a  barbarous  butchery  than  a 
vidtory  ■,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Cer¬ 
vantes  had  fome  of  thefe  Spanifh  heroes,  that  fub- 
dued  the  Weft-Indies,  in  his  eye,  wjien  he  intro¬ 
duced  that  inimitable  champion  Don  Quixot, 
arm’d  cap-a-pee,  charging  a  flock  of  ftieep  with 
his  launce.  Let  any  one  confult  the  Spanifli  Hifto- 
riographer,  Antonio  de  Herera,  Blas  Va¬ 
lera,  and  the  reft  of  the  Spanifli  authors  who 
write  of  this  conqueft,  and  they  will  fee  I  do  their 
countrymen  no  wrong  in  this  relation. 

Herera  informs  us,  that  Pizarro,  before  The  trea- 
Atabilipa  and  his  Indians  entered  the  fquare, 
commanded  his  musketeers  to  take  poft  upon  a  fig- 
nal  given  them-,  that  the  Captains  Fe rdinando  ards  con- 
PiZARRo,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  Sebasti  an  faffed  by 
DE  Balcazar,  and  Christopher  de  Men  A, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  fhould  fall  upon 
Indians,  and  the  foot  fliould  do  the  like  and  di- 
redled  them,  before  the  execution  began,  that  they 
fliould  permit  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy  (as 
they  call’d  them)  to  enter  the  gates,  which  they 
fliould  afterwards  take  fpecial  care  to  fliut  and  fe- 
cure ;  That  Father  Vincent  having  made  his 
fpeech  to  the  Inca,  told  Pizarro  he  was  treated 
with  contempt  and  that  the  tyrant  demanded  re- 
ftitution  of  the  gold  and  filver  the  Spaniards  had 
plunder’d  his  fubjedls  of. 

Whereupon,  fays  Herera,  Pizarro  did  not 
think  fit  to  lofe  more  time ;  “  for  he  had  before 
“  refolved  what  to  do;”  being  a  man  that  had 
ferved  twenty  years  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  know¬ 
ing  the  viftory  depended  on  feizing  the  perfons  of 
the  Sovereigns:  He  lifted  up  the  white  Cloth,  which 
was  the  appointed  fignal  for  executing  the  orders  he 
had  given,  and  thereupon  Peter  de  Candia 
fir’d  the  great  guns,  and  the  musketeers  their  pieces, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  Indians,  and  the  more  fo, 
becaufe  it  was  unexpedled  :  Then  the  drums  beat, 
the  trumpets  founded,  the  horfe  fell  in  three  feveral 
ways  among  the  Indians,  while  the  infantry  made 
a  flaughter  of  them  with  their  crofs-bows,  pikes  and 
fwords :  And  Pizarro  in  perfon,  with  fifteen 
chofen  men,  marched  up  to  the  chair  on  which 
Atabilipa  was  carried,  and  killing  thofe  that 
fupported  it,  with  many  more  that  crowded  to  fup- 
ply  their  places,  after  a  very  great  flaughter  of  the 
Indians,  feized  the  Inca,  and  pull’d  him  down  from 
his  chair  ;  after  which,  the  Peruvians  fled,  and  were 
purfued  by  the  Spaniards,  who  did  not  leave  off 
killing  them  ’till  the  fugitives  broke  down  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  fquare,  by  which  means  fome  of 
them  efcaped. 

Blas  Valera,  whofe  father  was  in  this  adlion 
alfo,  relates  that  five  thoufand  Indians  were  kill’d, 

(viz.)  three  thoufand -five  hundred  by  the  fword, 
and  the  reft,  who  were  for  the  moft  part  old  men, 
women  and  children,  who  came  only  to  gaze,  were 
trampled  under  foot  by  tlie  horfe. 

L.OPEZ  DE  GomAra,  chap.  1135  hiySj  Not-^ 
withftanding  the  Indians  were  ^rm’d,  not  a  man 
lifted  up  his  hand  -,  probably,  fays  he,  the  furprize 
was  fo  fudden,  and  their  terror  fo  great,  occafion’d 
by  the  found  of  trumpets,  the  roaring  of  the  can¬ 
nons,  firing  of  the  fmall  amis,  the  rufhing  of  tho 
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^  H  A  P.  horfe  upon  them,  and  the  clattering  of  the  Spanifh 
armour,  things  unknown  to  that  defenceleis  people, 
confounded,  and  loft  the  ufe  of  their 
reafon  •,  declaring  that  great  numbers  perifla’d  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  rather  than  they  would 
fight  and  defend  themfelves. 

De  la  Vega  indeed  obferves,  that  the  Spanifli 
Generals  pretended  the  Indians  were  treacherous  ; 

.  that  Atabilipa  had  formed  a  dcfign  to  furprize 
the  Spaniards,  and  put  them  all  to  the  fword  •,  and 
that  Father  Vincent  complained  to  the  General 
they  refufed  his  invitation  to  become  Chriftians,  and 
treated  him  and  the  Crofs  with  contempt,  and 
thereupon  incited  the  General  to  fall  upon  them. 

But  in  thefe  accounts,  fays  De  la  Vega,  the 
General  and  Captains  were  not  fmcere  :  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  put  the  beft  glofs  upon  their  adlions, 
leaving  out  of  the  narrative  they  fent  to  the  Court 
of  Spain,  all  their  cruel  and  unjuftifiable  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  adding  whatever  had  a  fair  appearance. 

It  being  confirmed  (fays  that  hiftorian)  by  feveral 
“  other  writers,  that  Atabilipa  commanded  his 
“  fubjedls  not  to  refill  the  Spaniards:”  For  if 
the  Inca  had  not  commanded  them  not  to  fight, 
certainly,  fays  he,  they  would  never  have  endured 
to  fee  their  Prince  overthrown  and  taken,  having 
weapons  in  their  hands :  They  would  rather  have 
all  died  in  his  defence,  as  many  of  them  did  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fupport  his  chair,  and  not  have  fuf- 
fered  an  hundred  and  fixty  Spaniards,  whom  they 
were  able  to  have  fubdued  with  ftones,  to  commit 
fuch  outrages.  Whereas  there  was  not  one  Spa¬ 
niard  either  killed  or  wounded,  unlefs  Francis 
PiZARRO  the  General,  who  received  a  little  hurt 
in  his  hand  by  one  of  his  own  men,  as  he  went  to 
feize  on  Atabilipa.  The  truth  is  (fays  he)  the 
Indians  did  not  fight,  becaufe  they  held  every  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Inca  to  be  a  part  of  their  religion,  and 
of  the  divine  law,  tho’  it  were  to  lofe  their  lives  and 
eftates :  Indeed  ourauthor  deferibes  it  to  a  miraculous 
providence  that  the  Inca  Ihould  give  thefe  orders  ; 
but  thefe,  and  abundance  of  miracles  more  of  the 
fame  ftamp,  which  the  Spaniards  relate  in  their  hif- 
tories  of  their  invafions  and  ufurpations  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  are  but  little  credited  probably  by  hereticks, 
whatever  they  may  be  by  thofe  of  their  own  per- 
fuafion. 

To  proceed  to  the  hiftory.  Pizarro  having 
feized  the  Inca,  and  convey’d  him  to  his  own  quar- 
The^fpoils  direbled  the  fpoils  of  the  field  to  be  collebled 
^  and  brought  to  him,  which  were  exceeding  great, 
confining  of  large  gold  and  filver  veffels,  and  uten- 
fils,  fine  garments  of  various  colours,  jewels  and 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  Inca,  the  royal  family, 
and  great  officers.  There  were  taken  alfo  feveral 
Ladies,  wives  of  the  Caciques  andOrejons,  and  fome 
of  the  Mamaebna’s,  or  confecrated  Virgins  :  And 
tho’  all  mankind  muft  look  upon  this  ablion  as  one 
of  the  moft  treacherous  and  barbarous  mafiacres 
that  ever  was  committed  by  Chriftians,  yet  had 
Pizarro  the  confidence  to  command  a  folemn 
thankfgiving  to  God  to  be  obferved  that  very  day, 
being  the  third  of  May,  1533,  feftival  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Crofs)  and  in  that  very  field 
where  the  ground  was  cover’d  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  miferable  Indians  they  had  thus  murder’d  and 
plunder’d.  Next  day  he  fent  out  a  detachment  of 
his  forces  to  plunder  the  Inca’s  camp,  where  he 
rhet  with  another  rich  booty  ;  tho’  ’tis  faid  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Generals  had  carried  off  three  thoufand  loads 
(Porter’s  burdens)  of  gold  and  filver  before  the  Spa¬ 
niards  arrived  there  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  induce 
the  Indians  not  to  carry  off  or  conceal  any  more  of 


their  treafures,  he  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  ^  P. 
their  Inca  was  alive,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  come  and  attend  him,  and  perform  their  ufual 
fervices.  Whereupon  feveral  or  the  Indian  Gene¬ 
rals  and  great  Officers  returned  to  Caxamalca  to  at¬ 
tend  their  captive  Sovereign  he  alfo  caufed  the 
Inca’s  women  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  fuffered 
him  to  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner  he  ufed  to  be 
before  this  misfortune  ;  tho’  he  ftill  kept  him  in 
fetters,  which  made  the  Inca  apprehenfive  they 
would  take  away  his  life  in  the  end,  unlefs  he  could 
find  fome  way  to  obtain  his  liberty :  Having  ob¬ 
ferved,  therefore,  the  infatiable  thirft  of  the  Spaniards 
after  eold  arid  filver,  he  promifed  to  give  them  as 
much  or  thole  precious  metals  as  a  great  room  in  treafures 
the  caftle  of  Caxamalca  would  hold,  for  his  free^  for  his  li- 
dom  and  that  the  Spaniards  might  not  doubt  the  berty. 
performance  of  what  he  offer’d,  he  propofed  their 
fending  fome  Spaniih  officers  with  his  people  to 
Cufeo,  to  the  temple  of  Pacha  Camac,  and  other 
places,  to  bring  the  treafures  repofited  there  to  Cax¬ 
amalca,  and  at  the  fame  time  iffued  his  orders,  that 
the  Spaniards  who  were  difpatched  to  thefe  places 
firould  be  hofpitably  entertained  in  the  countries 
through  which  they  pafs’d,  and  receive  all  the  alfift- 
ance  his  fubjefls  could  give  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  James  de  Almagro  ha- Almagro 
ving  lifted  an  hundred  and  fifty  men  in.  his  fervice  brings  a 
at  Panama,  embarked  with  them  for  Peru,  to  rfe-  foTcement' 
inforce  Pizarro  ;  but  was  obliged,  by  contrary  to  Peru, 
winds,  to  land  at  Cape  Francisco,  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Equator,  where  he  was  joined  by  ano¬ 
ther  party  of  Spaniards  that  were  going  to  lhare 
PizARRo’s  fortunes,  making  together  a  body  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  men  *,  but  being 
obliged  to  pafs  fo  many  moraffes  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  march  through  continual  rains  under  the 
Equator,  he  loft  thirty  or  forty  of  his  men,  and 
fell  fick  himfelf ;  however,  furmounting  all  thefe 
diftrelfes  and  difficulties,  he  arrived  at  length  at  the 
new  Spanifh  colony  of  St.  Michael’s,  near  the  Bay 
of  Guiaquil,  and  there  he  underftood  that  Pizar¬ 
ro  had  made  the  Emperor  Atabilipa  prifoner, 
and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  a  vaft  treafure.  Where¬ 
upon,  ’tis  faid,  Almagro  confulted  with  his  Of¬ 
ficers,  whether  they  fhould  join  Pizarro  or  go 
upon  fome  further  difeoveries  independent  of  him, 
if  he  refufed  to  let  them  fhare  the  treafure  he  had 
got  and  Almagro’s  Secretary,  it  leerns,  fent 
Pizarro  intelligence,  that  his  mafter  had  no  good 
intentions  towards  him  :  But  Pizarro,  either  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  fliould  not  be  able  to  keep  fo  large 
an  empire  as  Peru  in  fubjedlion  with  the  few  troops 
that  were  with  him,  or  that  Almagro  havng 
more  forces  than  he  commanded,  might  join  a  par¬ 
ty  of  the  Indians  and  take  his  booty  from  him,  and 
fet  up  for  himfelf,  fent  very  obliging  meffages  to 
Almagro,  inviting  him  to  advance  and  join  him, 
and  at  the  fame  time  acquainted  him  with  the  arts 
that  were  ufed  to  fet  them  at  variance,  arid  thereby 
ruin  their  enterprize  on  Peru,  which  was  not  to 
be  carried  on  but  by  their  united  forces  and  endea¬ 
vours  *,  and  particularly  he  acquainted  Almagro 
with  the  treachery  of  his  Secretary,  who  thereupon 
ordered  him  to  be  hang’d  up,  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  his  march  towards  Caxamalca. 

The  Inca  Atab i  l  ipa  receiving  advice  that  ano¬ 
ther  body  of  Spaniards  was  arrived  upon  the  coaft, 
began  to  reflefl  that  this  would  not  probably  be  to 
his  advantage  •,  for  Pizarro  would  now  no  longer 
be  under  a  neceffity  of  carrying  matters  fair  with 
him,  being  enabled  by  this  reinforcement,  to 
maintain  his  conquefts  by  pure  force  :  He  haften’d 

therefore 
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CH  A  P.thercfore  the  bringing  in  the  treafure  lie  had  offer’d 
for  his  ranfom,  that  he  might  obtain  his  liberty  be- 
fore  Fizarro  was  joined  by  Almagro  ;  but  ano¬ 
ther  accident  happened  about  the  fame  time,  which 
he  apprehended  would  be  ftill  more  fatal  to  him. 
The  three  Spanifh  officers  that  were  fent  with  his 
people  to  Cufco  happening  to  pals  through  the 
town  where  Hu  AS  Car  his  brother,  the  lawful  Em¬ 
peror,  was  prifoner,  went  to  lee  him,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  Huascar  with  what  Atabilipa  had 
offered  for  his  ranfom,  that  Prince  acquainted  them 
how  unjuftly  he  had  been  depos’d  and  imprifoned 
by  Atabilipa,  his  baffard  brother,  who  had  no 
right  to  the  empire  or  the  treafures  he  had  promis’d : 
And  as  he  underftood  one  principal  defign  of  this 
expedition  of  the  Spaniards  was  “  to  relieve  the  dif- 
“  treffed,  and  to  do  juftice  to  thofe  that  were  op- 
“  prefs’d,”  he  did  not  boubt  but  they  would  releafe 
him  from  his  captivity,  and  rellore  him  to  his 
throne  ;  which  he  ffiould  not  only  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledge,  but  would  furniffi  them  with  much 
more  treafure  than  the  Ufurper  could  poffibly  do  ; 
for  his  loyal  fubjefts  had  buried  moft  of  their  gold 
and  filver  plate  after  the  battle  wherein  he  was 
made  prifoner,  to  conceal  it  from  the  rebels,  but 
would  readily  produce  it  again,  and  pay  it  to  the 
Spaniards  for  his  ranfom,  if  he  required  it. 

Pizarro’s  three  meffengers  feem’d  to  liffen  to 
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thefe  overtures,  and  promifed  the  Inca  Huascar 
that  juftice  fhould  be  done  him  ;  but  left  that  Prince 
however  in  prifon,  and  continued  their  journey  to 
Cufco  ;  and  advice  being  immediately  carried  to 
Atabilipa  of  thi.^  coufer^nce  between  the  Spa- 
niffi  officers  and  his  brother,  he  foon  faw  that  he 
fhould  be  undone  unlefs  Huascar  was  difpatched 
out  of  the  way,  knowing  that  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Empire  were  ftill  in  his  intereft  ;  and  as  they 
would  infallibly  be  fupported  by  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  his  brother  had  difcover’d  his  treachery,  and 
promifed  fuch  mountains  of  gold  and  filver,  they 
would  certainly  facrifice  him  to  their  avarice,  if  they 
had  no  regard  to  the  juftice  of  his  brother’s  caufe. 

But  then  refledting,  if  he  fhould  order  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  be  put  to  death,  the  Spaniards  might  make 
this  a  pretence  for  taking  away  his  own  life,  he  re- 
folved  in  the  firft  place  to  found  how  Pizarro 
flood  affefted  towards  Huascar,  which  he  did 
by  feigning  he  had  received  intelligence  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  who  had  his  brother  in  their  cuftody  had  put 
him  to  death  without  his  knowledge,  for  which  the 
Ufurper  exprefs’d  a  very  great  concern  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  Pizarro  was  not  moved  at  the  relation,  and 
that  he  only  faid.  This  was  the  fortune  of  war,  the 
.lives  of  captives  were  at  the  conqueror’s  difpofal, 
Atabilipa  difpatched  an  exprefs  for  putting 
Hu  ascar  to  death,  and  his  orders  were  immedi¬ 
ately  executed  ;  tho’  it  remains  very  uncertain  in 
what  manner  he  died  ;  for  fome  writers  affirm  he 
was  burnt,  and  others  he  was  drowned,  and  fome 
that  his  body  was  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  that  his  fub- 
je6ls  might  not  pay  thofe  honours  to  the  corpfe  of 
their  deceafed  Inca  as  was  ufual. 

However,  the  Peruvians  mourned,  and  made 
great  lamentations  for  him  as  foon  as  his  death  was 
known,  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  his 
murderers,  and  entreated  the  Spaniards  to  revenge 
it  on  the  cruel  ufurper  Atabilipa. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  three  officers  that  were 
fent  to  Cufco  being  arrived  there,  were  adored  by 
that  people  as  the  true  defcendants  of  the  Sun  ;  but 
the  Spaniards  lament  that  they  were  men  of  mean 
parts  and  education,  who  knew  not  how  to  pre- 
ferve  that  rcipedl  and  veneration  the  Peruvians  had 


conceived  of  them,  which  was  then  fo  neceffary  to  CII  A  P 
facilitate  their  future  attempts.  The  Indians,  we 
are  told,  foon  perceiv’d  they  muft  deduce  the  original 
of  the  Spaniards  from  fome  bafer  fountain  than  that  vians  lofe 
of  the  Sun ;  and  the  efteem  and  affedlion  they  at  firft 
entertained  for  the  Chriftians,  on  the  mighty  pro- 
feffions  they  made  of  their  juftice  and  honour,  was,  ards/ 
on  a  fudden,  converted  into  dread  and  averfion  r. 

They  were  afflidled  to  find  fo  vicious  and  profligate 
a  race  of  men,  who  trampled  on  every  thing  that 
was  facred,  and  whole  avarice  feem’d  to  exceed  all 
bounds,  fhould  become  mafters  of  their  country,  and 
from  that  time  meditated  how  they  might  throw  oft 
that  intolerable  yoke  which  they  found  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  about  to  impofe  on  them  ;  however, 
they  durft  not  difobey  the  commands  of  their  Inca 
Atabilipa,  but  having  amaffed  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  treafure,  they  loaded  it  on  the  backs  of 
their  Tamenes,  or  Porters,  and  conveyed  it  to 
Caxamalca,  with  a  view  poffibly  of  afferting  their 
liberties  to  greater  advantages,  when  they  fliould 
have  procured  the  releafe  of  the  Inca. 

But  the  moft  valuable  treafure,  confifting  of  gold^ 
filver,  and  emeralds,  being  lodged  in  the  temple  of 
Pacha  Camac,  the  invilible  God,  as  Pizarro 
was  informed,  he  difpatched  his  three  brothers  thi¬ 
ther  with  the  Peruvian  officers  Atabilipa  de¬ 
puted  to  fetch  it  to  Caxamalca  ;  but  the  Priefts  of 
Pacha  Camac,  receiving  advice  how  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Cufco  had  been  rifled  by  the  Spaniards  that 
went  thither,  to  prevent  the  like  misfortune,  fent 
away  four  hundred  loads  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels, 
before  the  Pizarros  arrived,  which  were  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  carried  to  fuch  a  diftance  that  the 
Spaniards  could  never  difcover  what  became  of 
them  :  However,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  found  as 
much  plate  in  this  temple  as  amounted  to  ninety 
thoufand  crowns,  befides  what  the  foldiers  cm- 
bezzel’d,  and  returned  with  it  to  Caxamalca. 

The  Marflial  Almagro  being  advanced  by  this 
time  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Caxamalca,  Pi¬ 
zarro  the  General  went  out  to  meet  him  and 
congratulate  his  arrival,  received  him  with  all  the 
marks  of  aftedtion  and  efteem  imaginable,  and  of¬ 
fer’d  him  fuch  a  fliare  of  the  fpoils  as  made  him  per¬ 
fectly  eafy.  But  his  foldiers,  who  expected  to  di¬ 
vide  the  booty  with  thofe  that  ferved  under  Pizar¬ 
ro  were  told,  they  were  entitled  to  no  part  of  it,  as 
not  having  been  prefent  in  the  adlion  when  the  Inca 
Atabilipa  was  made  prifoner,  which  was  near 
creating  a  mutiny  amongft  them  ^  but  they  were 
pretty  well  appeas’d  when  Pizarro  agreed  to  di- 
ftribute  an  hundred  thoufand  ducats  among  the  men 
which  came  with  Almagro  j  the  reft  of  the  plun¬ 
der,  after  the  Emperor’s  fifth  was  dedudled,  was  di¬ 
vided  by  Pizarro  among  his  officers. and  foldiers 
in  fuch  proportion  as  he  faw  fit,  in  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  a  great  regard  to  the  merit  of  the 
refpedlive  Adventurers :  And  ’tis  faid,  he  at  this 
time,  after  he  had  referved  the  Inca’s  golden  chair 
to  himfelf,  diftributed  as  much  gold  and  filver  plate 
amongft  the  foldiers  as  amounted  to  1500000 
crowns  and  upwards,  which,  confidering  the  value 
of  gold  and  filver  at  that  time,  was  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  millions  at  this  day. 

The  foldiers  being  poffeffed  of  this  prodigious 
wealthy  fell  into  all  manner  of  cxceffes,  raifing  the 
price  of  things  to  a  very  g'eat  rate,  by  ofi’ering  any 
fums  to  gratify  their  appetites  or  fancies,  and  never 
was  gaming  at  a  higher  pitch ;  which,  ’tis  laid,  their 
officers  conniv’d  at,  or  rather  encouraged,  that  the 
foldiers,  having  loft  their  money,  and  becoming  de¬ 
pendant  on  them  a;gain,  might  be  more  under  com¬ 
mand. 
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C  H  A  P.mand.  And  now  Piza  r  ro  thought  it  a  proper  time 
to  fend  over  the  fifth  part  of  the  treafure  to  the  Empe- 
ror  as  he  had  ftipulated,  and  with  it  his  brotherpER- 
D  IN  ANDO  Piza  RRO,  to  follicit  for  fiich  reinforce¬ 
ments  as  might  eftablifli  the  dominion  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  in  Peru  and  to  petition  that  his  government 
might  be  extended  ftill  further  to  the  fouthward  ; 
(the  General  having  probably  heard  by  this  time, 
that  the  chief  filver  mines  lay  farther  fouth  than 
200  leagues,  beyond  which  his  patent  did  not  ex¬ 
tend).  The  Marflial  Al macro  alfo  employ’d  his 
agents  to  reprefent  to  the  Court  of  Spain  with  what 
expence  and  application  he  had  fent  and  carried  re¬ 
inforcements,  and  fupplied  the  General  with  ammu¬ 
nition  and  provifions  from  time  to  time,  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  conqueft,  and  to  defire  that  all  that 
part  of  South- America  which  lay  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  lands  granted  to  Piza rro,  might  be  put 
under  his  government :  And  with  thefe  agents,  fent 
by  the  General  and  the  Marlhal,  return’d  feveral 
Adventurers,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  threefcore, 
who  having  obtain’d  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  ducats 
a-piece  for  their  refpedive  fiiares  of  the  fpoils,  were 
perfedly  fatisfied  with  it,  and  chofe  to  enjoy  what 
they  had  got  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  their 
own  country,  rather  than  undergo  more  hazards 
and  difficulties  to  increafe  their  fortunes.  Thefe 
men  knew  how  to  fet  fome  bounds  to  their  defires  ; 
but  as  for  the  Generals  and  many  more  of  thofe  that 
remain’d  in  Peru  (who  were  about,  four  hundred  men) 
it  appears  nothing  was  capable  of  fatisfying  their  a- 
varice  and  ambition  ;  moft  of  them  periflied  in  the 
purfuit  of  wealth  and  unbounded  power,  after  they 
were  poffelTed  of  more  than  would  have  made  moft 
men  happy,  or  at  Icaft  eafy  in  their  circumftances. 
But  to  proceed : 

Miracles  De  LA  Vega  and  the  reft  of  the  Spanifti  hifto- 

prretended  rians  relate  abundance  of  miracles  that  were  wrought 
.  in  their  favour  on  their  introducing  Chriftianity  into 
Peru  ;  and  that  their  converfion  of  the  Peruvians 
might  refemble  the  planting  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
by  the  Apoftles  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  tell 
us,  that  all  the  idols  and  oracles  of  thofe  Pagans  be¬ 
came  dumb  on  the  confecration  of  the  hoft,  as  per¬ 
form’d  in  the  mafs  •,  but  furely  heaven  could  never 
countenance  fuch  cruelty,  injuftice  and  oppreffion  as 
was  exercis’d  by  the  Spaniai'ds  on  that  unhappy  peo¬ 
ple.  They  compared  the  Indians  indeed  to  the 
Egyptians ;  but  who  gave  them  authority  to  plunder 
and  murder  the  Indians,  and  take  their  country 
from  them  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  God  would 
by  miracles  fet  his  feal,  as  it  were,  to  fuch  flagrant 
enormities,  and  countenance  fadls  that  none  but  in¬ 
fernal  powers  could  approve?  Was  it  thus  the  Apo¬ 
ftles  and  primitive  Chriftians  propagated  Chriftiani¬ 
ty  ?  Or  did  thefe  Reformers  copy  after  Mahomet, 
and  plant  their  fuperftition  in  this  new  world  by  the 
fword,  the  halter,  and  the  bow-ftring,  and  fuch  un- 
parallel’dvillanies  as  Mahomet  would  have  blufti’d 
to  commit  •,  of  which  their  treatment  of  At  adili- 
PA  will  ever  remain  a  tragical  inftance. 

A  formal  A  B I  LI  p  A ,  the  royal  prifoner,  having  offered 

procefs  Piza  RRO  a  prodigious  treafure  for  his  liberty,  and 

drawn  up  adlually  paid  great  part  of  it  if  not  all  (as  fome  of 
their  hiftorians  admit)  Pi  ZARRo,  notwithftanding, 

^  determin’d  to  take  away  his  life,  pretending  that  he 
encourag’d  the  Indians  to  attempt  his  refeue  and  cut 
off  the  Spaniards :  And  that  he  might  juftify  his 
conduft  in  this  proceeding,  he  caufed  a  formal  pro¬ 
cefs  to  be  drav/n  up  againft  him,  confifting  of  the 
following  articles,  (viz.) 


I.  That  Huascar  Inca  being  his  eldeft  brother  CHAP, 

and  lawful  Sovereign,  and  himfelf  a  baftard,  he  had 
caufed  Huas  car  to  be  depos’d  and  imprifoned.  The  arti- 
and  afterwards  ufurped  his  throne.  cles. 

II.  That  he  had  caufed  his  faid  brother  to  be  mur¬ 
der’d,  fince  he  became  a  prifoner  to  the  Spaniards. 

III.  That  the  AatbiLipa  was  an  idolater. 

IV.  That  he  caufed  his  fubjedts  to  facrifice  men 
and  children. 

V.  That  he  had  raifed  unjuft  wars,  and  been 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  many  people. 

VI.  That  he  kept  a  great  many  concubines. 

VII.  That  he  exaJfted  taxes  and  tribute  of  the 
Peruvians  fince  the  Spaniards  poflefled  his  country, 
and  confumed  and  embezzel’d  the  publick  treafure. 

VIII.  That  he  had  incited  the  Indians  to  rebel 
and  make  war  againft  the  Spaniards  fince  he  had 
been  their  prifoner. 

The  laft  article  being  chiefly  infifted  on,  the  Inca 
abfolutely  denied  that  part  of  the  charge,  and  com¬ 
plain’d  of  the  treachery  of  Piza  rro,  who,  after 
he  had  extorted  fuch  a  ranfom  from  him,  now  broke 
his  faith,  and  would  put  him  to  death  under  a  co¬ 
lour  of  law  ;  and  defired  he  might  be  fent  over  to 
Spain,  and  try’d  before  the  Emperor:  He  urg’d  that 
he  had  never  offended  the  Spaniards,  but  greatly  en¬ 
rich’d  them ;  and  that  they  could  not  without  great 
injuftice  take  away  his  life.  However,  the  Spani¬ 
ards  proceeded  to  examine  witneffes  againft  him  on 
thefe  articles,  whofe  teftimony  being  interpreted  by 
Philip  the  Peruvian,  whom  the  Spaniards  admit 
was  an  enemy  to  the  Inca,  and  Pizarro  and  Al- 
magro  fitting  as  his  Judges,  they  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  condemn  him  to  be  burnt  •,  and  Friar  Vin-  Atabilipa 
CENT  Valverde,  ’tis  faid,  approved  the  jemned  to 
tence  under  his  hand,  that  it  might  give  the  greater  be  burnt, 
fatisfadlion  to  the  Court  of  Spain  :  The  Friar  alfo 
took  great  pains  to  induce  the  Inca  to  turn  Chrifti¬ 
an  and  receive  baptifm  before  he  died,  which  he  con- 
fented  to,  ’tis  faid,  upon  condition  that  the  execu- He  is  bap- 
tion  might  be  changed  from  burning  to  ftrangling  ;  t'zed. 
and  he  v/as  accordingly  ftrangled,  the  Friar  having 
firft  given  him  abfolution,  and  affign’d  him  a  feat  in  wards 
heaven,  notwithftanding  the  many  crimes  they  had  ftrangled. 
charg’d  him  with. 

Many  of  the  Spaniards,  it  feems,  protefted  againft 
thefe  proceedings,  and  the  putting  the  Inca  to  death 
had  almoft  occafion’d  a  mutiny ;  but  thofe  who  were 
for  faving  him,  finding  themfelvcs  the  fmaller  num¬ 
ber,  and  it  being  reprefented  that  their  quarrels  at 
this  time  w'ould  not  only  be  fatal  to  themfelves,  but 
be  the  lofs  of  Peru  probably,  they  thought  fit  to 
acquiefee  in  the  determination  of  the  greater  number. 

But  notwithftanding  I  haveno  great  opinion ofPi-  p/zarro’s 
ZARRo’sjuftice  or  humanity,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  apology 
conceal  what  his  friends  fay  in  his  favour,  who  tell  us, 
that  the  Indians  themfelves  were  really  the  occafion 
of  this  Prince’s  death;  that  the  party  of  Huascar 
were  perpetually  fuggefting,  that  the  Spaniards  could 
never  expedl  to  poflefs  Peru  quietly  as  long  as  he  li¬ 
ved,  and  produced  feveral  witneffes  at  the  trial,  who 
pofitively  teftified  that  Atabilipa  was  confpiring 
to  raife  an  army  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards ;  and  that 
the  Peruvian  Generals  had  adfually  affcmbled  their 
troops  in  feveral  parts  of  the  empire,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Quitto,  the  province  the  Spaniards  were  now 
in,  and  which  was  moft  devoted  to  this  Inca  ;  and 
that  if  -Pizarro  had  not  cut  him  off,  he  would 
have  hazarded  the  lofs  of  all  his  conquefts.  They 
relate  alfo,  that  an  amour  between  Philip  the  In¬ 
terpreter, 
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The  an- 
fwer  to 
Pizarro’s 
apology. 


CHAP,  terpreter,  and  one  of  the  Inca’s  women,  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  Atabilipa’s  ruin:  For  Phi¬ 
lip  defpairing  of  enjoying  his  miftrefs  while  the 
Inca  liv’d,  was  perpetually  bringing  ftories  to  Pi- 
ZARRO  of  the  difaffedlion  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
confpiracies  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and  refcue  their 
Prince  out  of  prifon.  They  relate  alfo,  that  Phi¬ 
lip  gave  the  worft  turn  to  the  evidence  he  could, 
when  he  was  called  to  interpret  it,  reprefenting 
things  much  worfe  than  they  were,  which  induced 
the  General  to  believe  he  was  really  in  danger,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  fafe  while  At  a  bilip  a  lived; 
and  under  fuch  a  perfuafion,  he  could  not  be  blam’d 
for  putting  the  Inca  to  death,  who  had  forfeited  the 
protedion  that  was  promis’d  him,  by  his  plots. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  anfwered,  that  admitting 
the  charge  had  been  true,  the  Inca  might  have 
been  as  well  fecur’d  againft  his  doing  the  Spaniards 
any  mifchief,  by  fending  him  over  to  the  Emperor 
(who  would  have  been  a  much  more  proper  judge 
of  his  actions  than  Pizarro)  as  by  putting  him  to 
death:  And  as  to  Atabilipa’s  being  a  ufurper, 
and  having  dethroned  and  murdered  his  brother  and 
fovereign,  it  is  demanded,  who  gave  Pizarro  au¬ 
thority  to  judge  and  condemn  a  fovereign  Prince 
for  thefe  offences  :  Had  Piza  r  ro  adled  up  to  the 
charafter  he  aflumed,  of  a  proteblor  and  deliverer 
of  the  diftreffed,  and  refcued  and  protedled  Hu  as- 
CAR,  the  lawful  Emperor,  againft  the  Ufurper;  or, 
after  the  death  of  Hu  ascar,  had  caufed  his  law¬ 
ful  fucceffor  to  be  proclaimed,  and  eftabliftied  on 
his  throne  ;  either  of  them  might  have  called  At  a- 
bilipa  to  account  for  his  ufurpation  and  tyranny, 
and  done  juftice  upon  him  ;  but  Pizarro  could 
have  no  better  authority  to  judge  and  condemn  this 
Prince,  or  even  his  fubje<5ls,  than  Pirates  and  Ban¬ 
ditti  have  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  unhappy 
captives  they  make :  And  his  doing  it  under  colour 
of  law,  was  but  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  Had 
he  put  him  to  death  as  an  enemy  taken  in  war, 
without  a  formal  trial,  his  infolence  had  been  more 
pardonable  ;  but  a  man  of  Piza  rro’s  rank  to  eredt 
a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  King,  was  alone  a  moft 
audacious  ufurpation  of  fovereign  power,  over  a 
Prince  that  could  have  no  dependance  on  him. 
There  are  fome  Spanifti  writers  alfo  that  fuggeft, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  pique  and  refentment  in 
the  affair;  That  Atabilipa,  who  in  a  manner 
adored  Pizarro  at  firft  as  the  General  and  Com¬ 
mander  of  thefe  fons  of  the  Gods,  obferving  his  ra¬ 
pine  and  avarice,  and  other  mean  and  fordid  adions, 
and  that  many  of  the  private  men  that  ferved  under 
him  feemed  to  excel  him  in  many  refpedls,  he  began 
to  loofe  his  efteem  for  Pizarro,  and  not  treat  him 
with  that  profound  reverence  he  did  at  firft  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  they  relate,  that  Atabilipa,  admiring 
nothing  more  than  that  faculty  of  writing  and 
reading  which  he  apprehended  was  natural  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  born  with  them,  propofed  it  to  a 
foldier  to  write  the  word  God  (they  fo  often  repeat¬ 
ed  to  him)  upon  his  thumb-nail;  and  then  calling 
another  foldier  to  him,  he  demanded  what  thofe 
charadters  fignified;  to  which  he  anfwered  God. 
Then  he  called  a  third,  who  gave  him  the  fame  an- 
fwer ;  but  afterwards,  demanding  of  Pizarro  if 
he  knew  what  it  meant,  he  anfwered  he  could  not 
tell,  for  it  feems  Pizarro  could  neither  write  nor 
read ;  at  which  anfwer  the  Inca  was  amaz’d.  He 
thought  it  impoflible  their  Commander  could  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  moft:  of  his  foldiers  were  well  verfed 
in  ;  This  being  diredtly  the  reverfe  of  what  he  had 
obferved  among  his  own  people,  where  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  their  Magiftrates  and  Officers  were  ufually 
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fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  common  people ;  not  did  he  ^  P 
reckon  much  amifs  when  he  applied  this  rule  to  the 
Chriftians,  who  ufually  make  choice  of  men  that  are 
beft  qualified  to  fupply  the  greatert  pofts  :  And  this 
inftance  would  incline  men  to  believe,  that  Pizar¬ 
ro  made  but  a  mean  figure  in  Europe,  and  was  not 
of  that  quality  the  Spanifti  writers  pretend  he  was 
there  being  but  few  pofts  a  man  could  be  qualified  for, 
even  in  Spain,  who  could  neither  write  nor  read. 

But  whatever  was  the  real  occafion  of  the  Inca’s  The  art! 
death,  fome  of  the  articles  preferred  againft  him 
were  exceeding  ridiculous ;  as  that  he  was  an  idola- 
ter,  and  kept  concubines,  which  was  the  cafe  of  jnca  ridi 
moft  of  the  heathen  world,  and  could  be  no  crime  culous. 
in  him  ’till  he  was  better  inform’d  :  They  alfo  char¬ 
ged  him  with  prefuming  to  receive  the  revenues  of 
his  empire,  and  meddling  with  the  publick  money, 
after  they  had  fet  up  their  claim  to  his  dominions  : 

But  whatever  title  Atabilipa  might  have  to  the 
empire,  or  the  publick  money,  it  is  very  certain  the 
Spaniards  could  have  no  title  to  either ;  and  if  he  de¬ 
fer  ved  death  for  poffeffing  himfelf  of  them,  much 
more  the  Spaniards  who  could  have  no  right  to  them, 
either  by  inheritance  or  the  confent  of  the  fubje£f. 

Pizarro,  however,  did  not  carry  his  refent¬ 
ment  fo  far,  but  after  he  had  killed  and  taken  pof- 
feftion,  he  thought  fit  to  treat  the  cOrpfe  of  the  Inca 
with  the  relpedt  due  to  a  fovereign  Prince  :  He  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  Inca’s  funeral  with  great  folemnity, 
and  went  into  mourning  for  him  ;  but  he  foon  dif- 
covered  how  deteftable  this  murder  rendered  him 
among  the  natives.  The  two  faftions  immediately 
united  againft  him,  under  Huana  Capac,  the 
brother  and  heir  of  Huascar;  whom  they  pro¬ 
claimed  Emperor  of  Cufeo  :  Whereupon  Pizarro  Pizarro 
proclaim’d  Toparpa  (a  fon  of  Atabilipa) 
peror,  caus’d  him  to  wear  the  imperial  coronet,  and 
to  be  treated  with  the  fame  honours  his  father  had 
been ;  iffuing  fuch  orders  in  his  name,  as  might  beft 
ferve  the  intereft  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  this  Inca 
died  foon  after:  And  now  Pizarro;  conjedturing 
that  nothing  could  tend  to  eftabliffi  the  Spanifti  do¬ 
minion  in  Peru,  more  than  his  poffeffing  himfelf  of 
the  capital  city  of  Cufeo,  he  began  his  march  thither  Marchea 
with  all  his  forces,  confifting  of  near  four  hundred  towards 
men,  befides  confederate  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  Atauchi,  brother  to  the  late 
Emperor  Atabilipa,  having  colleded  a  great 
quantity  of  treafure  to  purchafe  his  brother’s  ranfom* 
brought  it  to  Caxamalca  ;  but  finding  Atabili¬ 
pa  murdered,  and  the  Spaniards  marched  from 
thence,  determined  to  be  revenged  of  them  ;  and 
joining  his  forces  with  fome  other  Peruvian  Gene¬ 
rals,  furprized  the  Spaniards  upon  their  march  to 
Cufeo,  killed  fome  of  them,  and  made  feveral  pri-  Some  of 
foners,  and  amongft  the  reft Sancho  de  Cuellar,  his  men 
who  had  drawn  up  the  procefs  againft  the  late 
Atabilipa,  and  attended  his  execution.  With prifoners. 
thefe  prifoners  the  Indian  Generals  retired  again  to 
Caxamalca,  where  they  ftrangled  Sancho  the  Spa-  Sancho 
niard,  at  the  very  fame  poll  where  their  Emperor  ftrangled. 
was  put  to  death;  but  underftanding  that  Francis 
DE  Chaves,  Ferdinando  de  Haro,  and  fome  of 
the  reft:  of  their  prifoners,  had  protefted  againft:  the 
Inca’s  death,  they  refolved  to  give  them  their  lives 
and  liberties,  entering  into  the  following  articles  of 
peace  and  friendffiip  with  the  captive  Spaniards,  be¬ 
fore  they  difmifled  them,  viz.  That  neither  party  A  treaty 
ftiould  for  the  future  offer  any  violence  to  the  other ;  between 
and  particularly,  that  the  Spaniards  ftiould  not  at- 
tempt  to  depofe  Manco  Capac,  who  had  been  Indians, 
proclaimed  at  Cufeo,  and  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the 
Inca  Huana  Capac:  That  both  Tides  ftiould  re- 
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P  leafe  their  prifoners,  and  that  the  Spaniards  fhould 
not  treat  the  Indians  as  Haves,  but  freemen  :  That 
the  laws  of  their  country  fhould  be  obferved  invio¬ 
lably,  when  they  were  not  repugnant  to  thofe  of 
Ciiridianity  •,  and  that  this  treaty  fhould  be  ratified 
by  the  Spanifh  General,  and  his  Sovereign  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Romans. 

The  Spaniards  infilled,  on  their  parts,  that  the 
Indians  fhould  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion  •,  that  a 
part  of  the  country  fhould  be  aflign’d  them  for  their 
fubfiflence,  and  that  they  might  retain  the  Indians 
as  hired  fervants,  tho’  net  as  Haves :  Which  the  In¬ 
dians  agreed  to,  and  difmiffed  their  prifoners  with 
rich  prefents  :  Put  Pizarro  and  Almagro  at  firfl 
pofitively  refus’d  to  ratify  the  articles,  and  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  an  abfolute  fubmiflion,  and  an 
entire  furrender  of  their  country  and  their  perfons  to 
the  will  of  the  Chriflians,  which  occafion’d  long  and 
bloody  wars  afterwards:  Whereas  the  Spanifh  hiflo- 
rians  admit,  they  might  have  eflabliflred  Chriflianity 
in  Peru  without  fpilling  a  drop  of  blood,  if  the  am¬ 
bition  and  avarice  of  the  Adventurers  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  it.  The  people  were  as  well  difpofed,  they 
obferve,  to  receive  the  Chriftian  faith,  as  could  be 
wifhed,  and  ready  to  have  acknowledg’d  the  King 
of  Spain  their  Sovereign  and  that  their  Inca  fhould 
hold  his  dominions  of  him,  if  they  might  have  been 
treated  as  fubjedls  and  freemen  ought  to  be  ;  and 
the  Inca  would  have  aftign’d  lands  and  revenues  to 
the  Spaniards,  provided  his  fubjefts  might  have  been 
allow’d  to  have  had  any  property  in  the  refidue ;  but 
this  would  not  fatisfy  the  views  of  the  rapacious 
Spaniards,  they  could  not  have  plunder’d  their 
temples  and  palaces,  ufurp’d  whole  provinces,  en- 
flaved  the  natives,  and  arrived  at  fovereign  power, 
if  they  had  cultivated  a  friendfhip,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  natives.  What  zeal  foever  there¬ 
fore  the  Spaniards  might  pretend  for  propagating 
the  Chriftian  religion,  it  is  evident  wealth  and  power 
were  the  only  deities  thefe  Adventurers  ador’d,  as  has 
been  already  obferved  in  the  condu6l  of  their  brethren 
in  Mexico.  But  to  return  to  the  hiftory  of  Peru. 

The  General  Pizarro,  continuing  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Cufco,  was  again  attack’d  by  feveral  parties 
of  the  Indians,  at  fome  difficult  pafles  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  but  finding  themfelves  unable  to  refift  the  fire¬ 
arms  and  horfes  of  the  Chriflians,  they  fled,  after  a 
feint  refiftance,  to  the  capital  city  ;  declaring,  that 
■  it  was  in  vain  for  any  human  force  to  oppofe  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  arm’d  with  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  and  could  kill  their  enemies  at  fo  many  hun¬ 
dred  yards  diftance.  Whereupon  the  people  of  Cuf¬ 
co,  without  offering  to  defend  their  walls,  or  that 
impregnable  caftle  already  deferib’d,  fled  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  what  was  moft  valuable  to 
them,  to  the  woods  and  mountains  ;  and  Pizarro 
entered  the  city  without  oppofition  in  the  month  of 
Odlober  1532,  where  he  met  with  a  prodigious 
'  booty,  notwithftanding  the  citizens  had  fo  much 
time  to  carry  off  their  beft  goods  and  treafure. 

Gomara,  a  Spanifh  writer,  relates,  “  That  the 
“  next  day  after  the  Spaniards  enter’d  Cufco,  they 
“  fell  to  work,  fome  to  unrip  the  gold  and  filver 
“  from  the  walls  of  the  temple  •,  others  to  dig  up 
“  the  jewels  and  veffels  of  plate,  which  were  buried 
“  with  the  dead  others  pillaged  and  rifled  the  idols, 
“  and  lack’d  the  houfes,  and  the  fortrefs,  where 
“  Hill  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  were  pre- 
“  ferved,  which  had  been  there  amafs’d  and  laid 
“  up  by  Huana  Capac.  In  fhort,  there  was 
“  more  gold  and  filver  found  in  this  city,  and  in 
“  the  parts  about  it,  than  was  produced  at  Caxamalca 
‘‘  by  the  ranfom  of  Atabilipa.  However,  the 
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particular  fhare  belonging  to  every  individual  per-  C  H  A  p. 
fbn,  did  not  amount  to  fo  much  as  the  former 
dividend,  by  reafon  that  the  number  was  greater 
which  was  to  partake  thereof;  nor  was  the  fame 
of  this  aftion  fo  loud  as  the  firfl,  which  publifli’d 
“  the  triumph  of  riches,  with  the  imprifonment 
“  of  a  King.  A  certain  Spaniard  entering  into  a 
“  vault,  found  there  an  entire  tomb  of  filver,  fo 
“  thick  and  maffy  that  it  was  worth  fifty  thoufand 
“  pieces  of  eight,  or  crowns ;  others  had  the  fortune 
“  to  find  fuch  as  were  of  lefs  value ;  for  it  was  the 
“  cuftom  of  rich  men  of  thofe  countries  to  be  bu- 
“  ried  in  this  manner  up  and  down  the  fields,  and 
“  there  be  laid  in  ftate,  like  idols.  Nor  were  tlie 
“  Spaniards  contented  with  this  prize,  but  ftill  thir- 
“  fling  after  greater  riches,  were  hot  in  the  purfuit 
“  of  the  treafures  of  Huana  Capac,  and  of  others 
“  hidden  by  the  ancient  Kings  of  Cufco  ;  but  nei- 
“  ther  then,  nor  afterwards,  were  all  thofe  treafures 
“  difeovered,  tho’  they  tortured  the  poor  Indians 
“  to  make  them  difeover  the  places  where  their 
“  Great  men  were  interred. 

“  It  is  certain,  fays  Gomara,  thatforThe  fpace 
“  of  feven  or  eight  years  after  the  Spaniards  had  re- 
“  mained  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  that  empire,  feveral 
“  treafures  were  difeovered  both  within  and  without 
“  the  city,  and  particularly  within  the  precinfts  of 
“  that  palace  call’d  Amuruchancha,  which,  upon 
“  the  divifion  made,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Antonio 
Alt  a  MIR  A  NO;  where  it  happened  that  a  horfe, 
galloping  round  a  court-yard  of  that  Palace, 

“  flruck  one  of  his  feet  into  a  hole,  which  they  fup- 
“  pofed  at  firfl  to  be  fome  old  fink,  or  drain  for 
water  from  the  houfe ;  but  looking  more  narrow¬ 
ly,  they  found  the  hole  opening  to  a  jar  of  gold, 

“  weighing  above  two  hundred  pounds  weight ;  for 
■“  the  Indians  make  greater  or  lefs  of  thefe  as  their 
“  occafions  require,  ufing  them  to  boil  their  drink 
“  and  liquor  in.  With  this  greatjar  they  found  othe.-s 
“  of  gold  and  filver;  and  tho’  they  were  not  fo  large, 

“  yet  they  were  valued  at  about  eighty  thoufand 
“  ducats.  Moreover,  in  the  convent  of  the  Seledl  A  ducat  is 
“  Virgins,  and  particularly  in  that  part  which  fell  ^ 

“  to  the  fhare  of  Pedro  del  Barco,  and  afterwards 
“  came  to  the  poffeffion  of  Hernando  de  Sego- 
VI  A,  who  was  an  Apothecary,  and  with  whom 
I  had  an  acquaintance;  this  Hernando  altering 
his  houfe,  and  removing  fome  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dation,  found  a  treafure  of  feventy-two  thoufand 
ducats,  with  which,  and  with  above  twenty 
thoufand  ducats  more,  which  he  had  gain’d  by 
his  pradice,  he  returned  into  Spain,  where  I  faw 
him  at  Seville  ;  where  in  a  few  days  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  died  for  mere  grief  and  fbrrow  that  he 
“  had  left  Cufco,  as  feveral  others  had  done, 

“  whom  I  knew  in  the  fame  condition.” 

Pizarro  having  thus  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  city  of  Peru,  from  whence  the  Inca  Manco 
Capac  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
fled,  thought  fit  to  invite  them  to  return  to  their 
dwellings ;  apprehending,  if  they  were  made  def- 
perate,  that  the  whole  Power  of  Peru  would  affemblc 
againft  him,  and  might  reduce  him  to  great  ftraits, 
by  cutting  off  his  provifions,  tho’  they  durft  not 
meet  him  fairly  in  the  field.  The  Indians  accepting  Pi- 
ZARRo’s  invitation,  returned  to  their  houfes  in  Cufco, 
and  even  the  Inca  made  fome  overtures  to  him,  in¬ 
timating  that  he  fhould  be  content  to  embrace  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  hold  his  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  provided  that  neither  he 
nor  his  fubjedls  fliould  be  molefted  for  the  future  in 
their  perfons  or  eftates:  And  being  encouraged  by 
Pi^ARRO  to  believe  he  fhould  have  the  terms  he 
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CHAP,  demanded,  the  Inca  came  in  perfoti  to  Cufco,  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  Spanifh  General,  who 
caufed  him  to  be  crown’d  and  invefted  in  the  empire, 
by  binding  the  royal  wreath^  or  coronet,  about  his 
head,  and  proclaiming  him  Inca  in  the  fame  manner 
his  fucceflbrs  ufed  to  be  inaugurated  into  that  dig¬ 
nity,  and  affur’d  the  Inca  he  would  ftridtly  obferve 
the  capitulation  made  by  Francis  de  Cheves^ 
and  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  prifoners  with  his  people. 

Thefe  pacific  meafures  the  Spaniards  found  them- 
felves  under  a  neceffity  of  taking  at  this  time,  not 
only  becaufe  they  law  all  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
Peru  affembling  againft  them  under  the  Inca  Man¬ 
co  Capac,  but  becaufe  Rumminavi,  Quis- 
Q.UIS,  and  other  Peruvian  Generals  had  affembled 
a  very  great  army  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
poffefs’d  themfelves  of  Quitto,  which  obliged  him  to 
fend  a  confiderable  detachment  of  his  forces  under 
the  command  of  Sebast i an  Be l  alcaza r,  to 
reinforce  the  new  colony  at  St.  Michael’s,  and  to 
make  head  againft  the  Peruvian  Generals  in  Quitto. 

Belalcazar  thereupon  marching  into  Quitto, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  capital  city,  and  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  reducing  the  reft,  when  advice  was 
brought,  that  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  was 
come  upon  the  coaft  of  Peru  with  a  confiderable 
fleet,  and  had  landed  feven  or  eight  hundred  men 
intending  to  take  the  government  of  Peru  upon 
him,  and  expel  Pizarro  and  Almagro  from 
thence  ;  at  which  news  thefe  two  Adventurers  were 
thunder-ftruck,  apprehending  they  fhould  be  difpof- 
fefs’d  of  all  the  fpoils  they  had  taken,  and  perhaps 
fent  prifoners  to  Spain,  to  give  an  account  of  their 
condubt  in  murdering  the  late  Inca  Atabi lip a^ 
and  maflacring  his  people  j  they  continued  therefore 
to  cultivate  a  good  underftanding  with  the  Indians 
of  the  fouthern  provinces,  and  treated  the  Inca  and 
his  fubjedts  as  their  friends  and  allies,  promifing  to 
perform  pundlually  whatever  they  had  promis’d, 
knowing  how  great  an  advantage  it  muft  be  to  have 
the  country  in  their  in tereft,  if  they  were  oblig’d  to 
contend  with  Alvarado  for  the  pofleflion  of  it. 

A  detach-  The  next  precaution  Pizarro  took,  was  to 
der^Alma  hundred  Spaniards  under  the  coripand  of 

gro  fent  a- his  confederate  Almagro,  towards  the  lea-coaft, 
gainShim.  to  join  with  Belalcazar,  and  obferve  the  moti¬ 
ons  of  Alvarado  ;  for  they  were  determin’d  not 
to  refign  eafily  what  they  had  obtain’d  with  fo 
much  labour  and  hazard.  And  here  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  enquire  who  this  Alvarado  was,  and 
what  title  he  had  to  afllime  the  government  of 
Peru.  If  the  reader  pleafes  to  turn  to  chap.  VII. 
Alvarado  pag.  of  Mexico,  he  will  obferve  that  Don  Pe¬ 
dro  DE  Alvarado  was  one  of  the  principal 
Generals  that  accompanied  Cortez  in  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico,  and  obtain’d  the  government  of 
Guatimala,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  provinces 
of  that  empire.  This  Gentleman  was  become 
vaftly  rich  by  the  fpoils  of  the  Mexicans,  and  his 
government  in  extent  was  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Spain  ;  here  he  exercifed  an  unlimitted  command, 
treating  the  natives  rather  like  flaves  than  fubjebts  ; 
but  underftanding  there  was  greater  plenty  of  gold 
and  filver  in  Peru  than  was  to  be  found  in  North- 
America,  and  his  ambition  and  avarice  increafing 
witn  his  acquifitions,  fome  fay  he  obtained  a  corn- 
million  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  be  Go¬ 
vernor  of  fo  much  of  Peru  as  was  not  adiually 
conquer’d  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro.  Others 
relate,  that  Don  Alvarado  undertook  this  ex¬ 
pedition  by  his  foie  authority,  without  the  confent 
of  the  Emperor,  believing  that  as  he  was  an  elder 
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General,  and  one  of  the  firft  that  was  e.mploy’d  iii  CHAP, 
the  conqueft  of  America,  Pizarro  and  Alma- 
GRO  would  have  fubmitted  to  him  on  his  allowing 
them  to  (hare  that  country  with  him  or  if  they 
fhould  refufe,  he  determined  to  carry  fuch  a  force 
with  him  as  fhould  compel  them  tofhare  it  with  him : 

But  however  that  was,  it  is  agreed,  Alvarado 
equipp’d  a  good  fleet  in  the  harbours  of  Guatimala  ^ 
on  the  South-fea,  where  he  embark’d  feven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  moft  of  them  cavalry  (and  amongft 
them  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  and  old  officers  that 
had  ferv’d  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  who  were 
induc’d  to  engage  in  this  enterprize,  by  the  fame  of 
the  Commander,  and  the  vaft  wealth  they  expefted 
to  find  in  Peru)  and  with  thefe  he  fet  fail  from  Gua-  He  em- 
timala  for  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  the  year  1535  ;  in^^^*“ 
which  voyage  he  endur’d  very  great  hardffiips  for  H7s\ard- 
want  of  provifions,  having  been  kept  at  fea  longer  Ihips  at 
than  they  expeiftedj  by  contrary  winds  •,  and  he  was  and 

at  laft  forced  to  land  at  Cape  .St.  Francis,  one  degree  ^afcH 

north  of  the  Equator,  and  march  over  almoft  im-  affe 
paflable  bogs  and  mountains,  where  he  loft  a  great  wards, 
many  of  his  men  and  horfes  :  However,  he  arrived 
at  length  near  the  Spanifh  colony  of  St.  Michael’s,; 
having  got  a  much  greater  body  of  troops  left  than 
were  under  the  command  of  Pizarro  and  Al¬ 
magro. 

Gomara  and  Carate,  two  Spanifh  writersj 
relate  fome  occurrences  that  happen’d  in  this  march  ry*inw^the 
of  Alvarado’s,  that  are  fcarce  credible  ;  and  De  truth  of 
LA  Vega  feems  to  atteft  the  truth  of  them  : 
firft^  that  Alvarado  and  his  men  pafs’d  oVer  a 
mountain  cover’d  with  fnow,  under  the  Equator,  ed  here, 
where  fixty  of  their  number  were  frozen  to  death  ; 
of  which  I  muft  fufpend  my  belief,  becaufe  I  have 
no  where  feen  or  heard  of  fnow,  much  lefs  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  fnow,  under  the  Equator.  I  have 
indeed  been  as  cold  near  the  Equator,  as  in  the  fro¬ 
zen  regions  of  Europe  ;  but  this  has  proceeded  from 
the  rains,  and  not  from  froft  or  fnow,  when  we 
have  been  forced  to  he  in  the  fields  in  the  night-time 
during  the  rainy  feafon,  with  our  wet  cloaths  oUj 
our  people  have  fhook  with  extreme  cold  ;  perhaps 
we  were  more  fenfible  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  depend¬ 
ing  rains  in  that  hot  climate  than  in  a  cold  country, 
as  a  man  who  goes  into  a  river  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  fummer,  is  more  fenfible  of  the  coldnefs  of 
the  water,  than  he  that  bathes  in  the  evening  :  And 
fome  writers,  poffihly  hearing  Alvarado’s  fol- 
diers  complaining  of  the  cold  they  endur’d  on  the 
mountains  near  the  Equator,  concluded  that  could 
only  proceed  from  the  froft  and  fnow,  and  thought 
fit  to  give  us  their  own  conjedures,  rather  than 
the  fads,  as  they  heard  them  :  Had  they  laid  the 
fcenc  near  either  of  the  Tropicks,  infteadof  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  I  fhould  have  made  no  fcruple  to  believe  them. 

We  know  that  there  are  mountains  cover’d  with 
fnow  in  the  latitude  of  22  and  23,  when  the  Sun  is 
in  the  oppofite  Tropic  -,  but  none  of  our  travellers 
of  late  years  pretend  to  have  feen  fnow  under  the 
Equator. 

Secondly,  Another  particular  mentioned  by  the 
Spanifh  authors,  who  give  an  account  of  Alva¬ 
rado’s  march,  is,  that  paffing  over  a  fandy  de¬ 
fart  feveral  days  journey,  where  there  was  no  wa¬ 
ter,  they  fhould  infallibly  have  perifh’d,  if  they 
had  not  met  with  large  groves  of  Bamboa  canes* 
bigger  than  a  man’s  leg,  which  between  the  joints 
were  filled  with  good  water,  of  which  they  had  e- 
noLigh  both  for  their  horfes  and  themfelves:  To’ 
which  it  is  objeded,  that  though  we  find  Bamboa- 
canes  of  this  bignefs  in  feveral  hot  countries,  we  fee 

none 
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CHAP,  none  of  them  replenlflied  with  water,  as  it  is  repoit- 
ed  thefe  Peruvian  canes  were  :  I  am  apt  to  believe 
therefore,  that  this  alfo  is  a  miftake. 

If  it  had  been  faid,  that  Alvarado’s  men  had 
bet  with  groves  of  Coco-nut-trees,  which  are  very- 
common  near  the  Equinodial,  and  had  quench’d 
their  thirft  with  the  milk,  or  water,  that  is  lodged 
in  the  infide  of  the  young  Coco-nuts  (of  which  each 
nut  holds  near  a  pint)  the  ftory  would  have  had  no¬ 
thing  very  improbable  in  it ;  but  the  changing  the 
Coco-nut  into  a  cane,  is  that  which  fliocks  my  be¬ 
lief  •,  and  I  am  very  wellfatisfied,  many  fuchmiftakes 
are  made  by  the  writers  of  voyages  and  travels, 
efpecially  where  they  have  their  accounts  at  fecond 
hand,  which  they  mull  have  in  many  inftances  ;  it 
being  impdflible  for  any  man  to  fee  with  his  own 
eyes  every  thing  the  country  affords  which  he  travels 
through. 

But  to  return  to  Alvar  ado  :  Whatever  were 
the  hardlhips  and  Ioffes  he  fuffer’d  in  his  march, 
Al MACRO  was  in  a  terrible  confternation  upon  the 
advices  he  received  of  his  approach,  efpecially  when 
he  underftood  he  had  furpriz’d  a  party  of  horfe  Al- 
MAGRO  had  fent  out  to  get  intelligence  of  his  mo¬ 
tions,  and  made  them  prifoners  ;  but  the  men  re¬ 
turning  to  his  camp  foon  after,  and  telling  him  that 
Alvarado  treated  them  handfomely,  and  fet 
them  at  liberty,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that 
their  refpe(5live  pretenfions  would  be  adjufted  by  a 
treaty,  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with 
them  ;  And  this  he  was  confirm’d  in,  when  A  lva- 
rado  was  pleas’d  to  invite  him  to  a  conference  -, 
Articles  which  Almagro  accepting,  the  following  articles 
Alv»ado  agreed  on  between  them,  viz.  that  Pizarro 
andAlma-and  Almagro  fhould  pay  Alvarado  an  hun- 
gro.  dred  thoufand  Pefo’s  (or  Nobles  ;)  that  fuch  of  the 
Officers  and  foldiers  who  came  with  Alvarado, 
as  defir’d  it,  fhould  ferve  under  PIzarro  in  Peru, 
and  be  provided  for  as  their  own  troops  were  :  And 
that  thereupon  Alvarado  fhould  return  to  his 
government  of  Guatimala  in  Mexico  ;  but  being 
oblig’d  to  wait  fome  time  to  receive  the  treafure  pro- 
mifed  him  Alvarado  propofed  to  vifit  Pizarro 
at  Cufeo,  and  take  a  view  of  that  famous  capital, 
of  which  he  had  heard  fuch  furprifing  accounts ;  all 
which  Almagro  took  care  to  advife  Pizarro  of ; 
who  apprehending  that  Alvarado  might  alter  his 
mind  upon  feeing  the  rich  city  of  Cufeo,  fent  him 
a  compliment,  that  he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble 
of  taking  fo  long  a  journey,  but  would  meet 
him  in  the  valley  of  Pacha  Camac,  and  bring  the 
fum  with  him  Almagro  had  promifed  j  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  leaving  Cufeo  to  the  care  of  the  Inca 
and  his  brothers,  he  fet  out  with  a  party  of  horfe, 
and  a  detachment  of  Indians,  and  arrived  at  the 
Valley  of  Pacha  Camac,  where  he  met  with  Al¬ 
va  r  ado  and  Almagro  ;  and  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  the  former,  gave  him  the  command  of  all 
the  troops  while  he  remain’d  there,  commanding  all 
the  officers  to  obey  Don  Alvarado’s  orders,  and 
acknowledge  no  other  General  while  he  continued 
in  Peru  ;  and  was  fo  much  better  than  his  word, 
that  he  paid  Alvarado  twenty  thoufand  Pefo’s 
more  than  he  had  ftipulated,  for  the  expences  of  his 
journey,  befides  a  great  number  of  turquoifes,  eme- 
rald.s,  and  veflels  of  gold  for  that  General’s  particu- 
Alvarado  lar  ufe :  Whereupon  Alva  r  a  do  returned  to  Mexi- 
returns  to  qq^  entirely  fatisfied  with  his  reception  andthetrea- 
fure  he  had  acquir’d  ;  efpecially  when  he  faw  all  the 
gentlemen  that  had  accompanied  him  in  this  enter- 
prize  well  provided  for :  However,  it  is  conje6tur’d 
that  he  found  Pizarro  and  Almagro  better 
elfabliffied  in  Peru  than  he  expected,  or  he  would 


not  have  quitted  that  country  fo  eafily,  which  he  CHAP, 
had  undergone  fuch  hazards  and  expences  to  vifit. 

Certain  it  is,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  reap’d 
great  advantages  by  the  troops  Alvarado  brought 
with  him.  The  Indians  feeing  fo  confiderable  a 
reinforcement  arrive  and  join  Pizarro,  and  ex- 
pefting  more  every  day,  defpair’d  of  ever  throwing 
off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  generally  fubmitted  to  the 
Spaniards*,  fo  that  Alvarado  richly  deferv’d  all 
the  money  they  had  paid  him.  And  poffibly  they 
would  have  advanced  as  much  more,  rather  than 
he  fhould  not  return  to  Mexico ;  for  though 
the  troops  he  brought  with  him,  as  it  happened, 
eftabliffied  their  conqueft  of  Peru,  the  fame  troops 
were  in  a  condition  to  have  driven  them  from  thence 
when  Alvar  ado  arrived  ;  or  at  leaft,  both  fides 
would  probably  have  periffi’d  in  contending  for  the 
poffeffion  of  that  country,  and  by  that  means  the 
Peruvians  would  have  recovered  their  liberties.  But 
fince  fo  much  has  been  faid  of  Don  Pedro  de  Al¬ 
varado,  I  ffiall  take  the  liberty  of  relating  what 
happened  to  him,  after  his  return  to  his  government 
of  Guatimala  ;  and  it  feems  he  was  aCavalierof  fuch 
an  enterprizing  or  ambitious  fpirit,  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  live  out  of  adion.  Tho’  he  was  now  grown 
old  in  war,  and  enjoy’d  as  much  wealth  and  power 
as  moft  Princes  of  his  time  ;  it  having  been  pro¬ 
pofed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  make  fome 
conquefts  to  the  northward,  our  Hero,  Don  Pedro 
DE  Alvarado,  took  upon  him  to  command  the 
army  *,  and  purfuing  fome  Indians,  that  were  retired 
to  a  Precipice,  with  a  party  of  horfe,  when  he  was 
advanced  about  half  way  up,  it  proved  fo  fteep,  that 
one  of  his  trooper-horfes  (or,  as  others  fay,  part  of 
the  rock)  fell  upon  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  by  which  he  was  fo  bruifed,  that  he  died  a 
day  or  two  after.  But  to  return  to  Peru. 

Soon  after  the  figning  the  treaty  between  Pi- 
zarro  and  Don  Alvarado,  Almagro  was 
detach’d  with  part  of  the  troops  that  arrived  with 
Alvarado  to  Cufeo,  whilft  Pizarro  applied 
himfelf  to  the  building  of  towns,  and  fettling  colo¬ 
nies  upon  the  coaft  :  Particularly  he  founded  the  Lima 
capital  ^y  of  Lima,  in  12  degrees  and  a  half  fouth  founded, 
latitude,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  about  fix  miles 
from  the  South- fea,  and  as  much  from  the  ifland  and 
harbour  of  Callao:  This  city,  De  la  Vega  ob- 
ferves,  w'as  built  in  the  year  1 534,  and  not  in  the 
year  1530,  as  fome  writers  relate:  For  fays  de 
la  Vega,  all  authors  agree,  that  it  was  in  the  A  piece  of 
year  1525,  when  Pizarro,  Almagro  and 
De  Lugne,  did  firft  enter  into  articles.  Three 
years  afterwards  were  fpent  in  the  diffovery  before 
they  arriv’d  at  Tumbez  (in  3  degrees  fouth  latitude) 
the  firft  time.  Two  years  more  palled  in  Pizar- 
Ro’s  return  to  Panama,  and  his  voyage  to  and  from 
Spain.  In  the  year  1531,  the  Adventurers  invaded 
the  ifland  of  Puna  and  Tumbez  on  the  continent. 

And  in  December,  the  fame  year,  they  took  the 
Inca  Atabilipa  prifoner;  and  in  March  fol¬ 
lowing,  anno  153*2,  the  Inca  was  put  to  death.  In 
Odfober,  the  fame  year,  Pizarro  and  Alma¬ 
gro  took  poffeffion  of  the  capital  city  of  Cufeo, 
where  they  refided  ’till  April  1533,  when  advice 
came  of  the  arrival  of  Alvarado  upon  the  coaft, 
and  Almagro  was  detach’d  with  an  hundred  men 
to  obferve  his  motions.  And  in  September,  the 
fame  year,  was  the  interview  between  PizARRO 
and  Alvarado,  when  Pizarro  paid  that  Gene¬ 
ral  the  money  he  had  promifed  him  :  And  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1534,  viz.  the  6th  of  January, 

1533,  being  Twelfth-day  in  the  Catholic  account, 
but  the  28  th  of  December,  1533,  according  to  our 

account. 
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C  H  A  P. account,  the  city  of  Lima  was  built  to  which  Pi- 
|ZARRO  gave  the  name  of  Cividad  de  Jes  Reyes  ; 
or,  The  City  of  Kings  i  becaufc  on  that  day,  the 
Kings  or  Princes  of  the  Eaft  made  their  prefents  to 
our  Saviour;  but  this  name  is  now  difufed,  and  the 
city  is  call’d  by  the  name  of  Lima,  from  the  valley 
wherein  itftands;  the  Indians  calling  the  valley  Ri- 
mac,  which  the  Spaniards  corruptly  call  Lima. 
However,  to  commemorate  the  day,  Pizarro  or¬ 
der’d  the  arms  of  the  city  to  be  three  Crowns,  with 
a  Star  fhining  over  them.  It  was  built,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  after  the  Spanifh  model,  a  large 
fquare  in  the  middle,  and  wide  ftreight  fbreets  cen¬ 
tering  in  the  fquare,  fo  that  from  every  corner  of 
the  ftreets  the  whole  town  and  neighbouring  fields 
may  be  feen.  On  the  north  lay  the  river,  from 
whence  canals  were  cut  for  watering  their  lands, 
and  fupplying  the  houfes  with  water.  The  city 
being  laid  out,  Pizarp.o  divided  the  country  about 
it  among  his  OlRcers  and  Soldiers,  and  other  Spa¬ 
nifh  Adventurers  that  came  to  refide  in  it,  with 
the  native  Indians  upon  thofe  lands,  who  held 
what  the  Spaniards  were  pleafed  to  allow  them  by 
the  bafeft  tenures  of  villainage,  viz.  to  cultivate, 
dung,  and  manure  their  lands,  grounds,  carry  bur¬ 
thens,  and  perform  other  vile  offices  in  their  fields 
or  houfes.  And  when  any  Spaniards  purchafed  any 
of  thefe  lands  of  another,  the  Indians  upon  fuch 
lands  were  transferred  with  them,  as  trees,  deer 
and  fifh  are  with  us,  upon  conveying  away  an  eftate ; 
fo  that  all  the  natives  became  abfolute  flaves  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  were  ufed  accordingly,  many  of 
them  periffiing  in  the  infupportable  drudgery  they 
impofed  on  them :  Indeed,  part  of  the  Peruvians 
were  in  a  manner  flaves  to  their  Emperors  and 
Caraca’s  (Lords  of  the  foil)  before,  being  obliged 
to  carry  burthens,  and  draw  carriages  like  horfes, 
when  they  were  commanded  ;  but  then  that  fervice 
was  far  from  being  fo  grievous  as  the  fervice  the 
Spaniards  exaeffed  from  them.  For  firfl,  they  ferv’d 
their  native  Lords  by  turns  certain  days  in  the  year, 
and  were  never  obliged  to  work  more  than  five  or 
fix  hours  in  a  day.  They  had  alfo  food  and  rai¬ 
ment  delivered  to  them  by  their  Lords,  and  were 
always  taken  care  of  by  them  when  they  were  fick, 
old  and  infirm  ;  whereas  the  Spaniards  had  no  com- 
The  cruel  on  them,  but  made  them  work  in  the  mines, 

nfage  of  fifh  for  pearls,  build  houfes  and  fhips,  carry  bur- 
the  Indi-  thens,  and  manure  their  fields,  exading  their  la- 
hour  with  fuch  rigour,  and  allowing  them  fo  little 
food,  that  they  perifhed  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
fands,  and  the  country  in  a  few  years  was  aim  oft 
depopulated  :  Neither  did  the  Spaniards  make 
much  diftinftion  between  thofe  that  were  freemen, 
and  thole  that  were  flaves  and  villains,  but  put 
them  all  to  the  like  drudgeries ;  and  if  the  Nobili¬ 
ty  and  Gentry  were  diftinguiffied  by  any  thing,  it 
was  by  tortures,  to  make  them  difeover  where  their 
treafures  were  hid  ;  and  when  they  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  what  was  expeded  from  them,  they  frequent¬ 
ly  expired  in  torments.  But  to  return  to  Pizar¬ 
ro  ;  This  General  having  built  the  city  of  Lima, 
and  divided  the  country  about  it  among  part  of  his 
followers,  he  advanced  further  northward  along  the 
fea-coafts,  and  founded  another  city  on  a  good 
harbour,  in  eight  degrees,  odd  minutes,  fouth  la- 
Truxillo  named  Truxillo,  from  the  city  of 

founded,  that  name  in  Spain,  of  which  it  is  faid  he  was  a 
native  ;  and  here  alfo  he  made  a  divifion  of  the 
lands  and  Indians  upon  them,  in  the  country  about 
it,  among  his  Fellow-adventurers,  or  firft  Conque¬ 
rors,  as  they  were  called,  to  whom  he  affigned 
that  city  and  its  diftrift  ;  and  thus  the  Spaniards 
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proceeded  in  every  part  of  Peru,  where  they  plant-  C  HA  P. 
ed  colonies  of  Europeans.  ^ 

While  Pizarro  remained  at  his  new  city  of  covem- 
Truxillo,  advice  came  from  Spain,  that  his  brother  menrscon- 
Ferdinando  had  in  a  great  meafure  fucceeded 
in  his  negotiations  at  that  Court ;  for  whereas  Don  andAlma- 
Francis  Pizarro  had  petitioned  his  Imperial gro. 
Majefty  to  extend  his  government  200  leagues  fur¬ 
ther  fouthward,  to  grant  him  the  province  of  Ata¬ 
ri  lli  os  in  Peru,  with  the  revenues  thereof;  the 
perpetual  vaflalage  of  twenty  thoufand  Indians;  and 
the  title  of  Marquis ;  his  brother  wrote  word,  that 
the  Emperor  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  that  province,  and  enlarged  his  govern¬ 
ment  confiderably  to  the  fouthward  ;  but  as  to  the 
command  he  defired  over  the  Indians,  he  would  in¬ 
form  himfelf  of  the  cuftoms  of  that  country,  and 
what  damage  or  prejudice  fuch  a  conceffion  might 
prove,  and  then  he  would  ffiew  him  all  the  grace 
and  favour  in  that  particular,  as  was  confiftent  with 
juftice  :  And  as  to  Almagro,  the  title  of  Mar- 
ffial  of  Peru  was  confirmed  to  him,  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  two  hundred  leagues  extent  of  country 
conferred  on  him,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  coun¬ 
try  affigned  to  the  Marquis  Pizarro. 

Almagro  refiding  at  the  city  of  Cufeo  at  this  Almagro 
time,  and  receiving  advice  that  the  government  of 
the  country  which  lay  fouth  of  the  Marquis’s  go- 
vernment  was  conferred  on  him  ;  and  obferving  mentof 
that  Cufeo  was  not  within  the  limits  affigned  to  Cufeo. 
Don  Francis  Pizarro,  he  immediately  took 
upon  him  the  title  of  Governor  of  Cufeo,  and  the 
diftrifl  belonging  to  it,  in  his  own  name,  and  no 
more  adled  in  fubordination  to  the  Marquis. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  and  Gonzalo  Pi¬ 
zarro,  brothers  to  the  Marquis,  oppos’d  this  ufur- 
pation  of  Almagro,  as  they  call’d  it;  and  their 
differences  arofe  to  that  height,  that  they  enter’d 
into  a  formal  war  with  Almagro  at  Cufeo,  and  which oc« 
feveral  were  killed  on  both  fides ;  of  which  the  Mar-  cafions  a 
quis  receiving  intelligence,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  car- 
ried  in  a  hammock  on  the  ftioulders  of  the  Indians  ' 
to  Cufeo,  who  relieving  one  another  at  proper  fta- 
ges,  carried  him  thither  with  fuch  expedition,  that 
he  arrived  at  Cufeo  before  he  was  expected  by  ei¬ 
ther  fide :  And  reprefenting  to  both  parties  that 
thefe  feuds  would  probably  end  in  the  deftru6lion 
of  themfelves  and  their  enterprize,  if  they  were  not 
fpeedily  accommodated,  he  enter’d  into  a  treaty 
with  Almagro  for  adjufting  all  their  differences : 

And  firft  he  obferved,  that  Almagro  was  mifta- 
ken  in  his  opinion  that  Cufeo  was  without  the  li¬ 
mits  of  his  (the  Marquis’s)  government,  for  the 
Emperor  had  made  him  a  new  grant  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  lay  fouth  of  that  conferred  on  him  by 
the  firft  grant :  The  Marquis  alfo  fuggefted  to  Al¬ 
magro,  that  the  country  which  lay  to  the  fouth-  Their  dif- 
ward  of  the  diftrift  of  Cufeo  was  richer  in  gold  and  Terences 
filver  than  any  that  had  been  yet  difeover’d, 
which  he  was  contented  Don  Almagro  fliould 
take  the  government  upon  him  ;  and  that  he  ffiould 
march  at  the  head  of  beft  part  of  their  united  forces,  xhe  Mar- 
and  poffefs  himfelf  of  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  quis  per- 
would  apply  to  the  Emperor  to  get  him  confirmed  i^ades  Al¬ 
in  that  government,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Toledo,  extending  it  from  the  diftrid  of  Cufeo  ciiili. 
to  the  country  of  Chili,  which  lies  fouth  of  Peru  : 

The  Marquis  alfo  ftipulated,  that  if  the  Emperor 
did  not  think  fit  to  confer  that  government  on  Al¬ 
magro,  he  would  divide  that  of  Peru  with  him  ; 
with  which  overture  Don  Almagro  and  his  party 
were  then  pretty  well  fatisfied,  and  immediately 
made  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  the  fouth- 
,  22  M  •  ward. 
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^  H  A  P.  ward.  About  the  fame  time  another  detachment  of 
^  Spaniards  and  Indians  were  fcnt  to  reinforce  Don 
Belalcazar  in  Quitto,  to  enable  him  to  finifli 
the  conqueft  of  that  province  ;  and  a  third  body 
march’d  to  the  north-eaft,  to  reduce  fome  provinces 
bordering  on  the  mountains  of  the  Andes. 

Almagro  began  his  march  for  Chili  in  the 
year  1535*  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  fifteen  thoufand  Indians,  part  of  them  armed 
and  ferving  for  his  vanguard,  and  the  reft  to  carry 
his  baggage  and  bring  him  in  provifions.  The  Inca, 
Ma  Nco  Cap  AC,  alfo  fent  with  him  his  brother 
the  IncaPAULLA,  and  the  High  Prieft  Villa 
Oma,  that  he  might  meet  with  no  impediments  in 
his  march,  but  receive  all  poflible  afliftance  from 
the  Indians  fubjeft  to  the  Inca  in  the  provinces 
thro’  which  he  pafled.  The  Spaniards  alfo  took  a 
great  many  Negroe  flaves  along  with  them ;  and 
that  all  the  officers  and  foldiers  might  be  well 
equipped  and  provided  for  this  long  march,  Al¬ 
magro  lent  them  the  value  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  crowns,  taking  only  a  note  from  the  foldiers 
he  lent  any  money  to,  for  re-payment  of  it  out  of 
the  fpoils  they  expedled  in  this  expedition. 

Almagro  advanced  as  far  as  the  province  of 
Charcas,  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
Cufco,  without  meeting  with  any  thing  to  obftrud 
his  defigns,  the  country  being  all  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Inca,  and  fupplying  him  with  provi¬ 
fions  as  he  wentj  but  finding  the  Charcas  a  wretch¬ 
ed  barren  country,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  rich 
mines  it  contained,  he  refolved  to  proceed  forward 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chili  •,  tho’  had  he  known  the 
invaluable  mines  of  Potofi  were  fituated  in  this  bar¬ 
ren  country,  he  would  certainly  have  fct  up  his  reft 
here  •,  for  in  this  mountain  was  afterwards  found 
more  filver  than  any,  or  perhaps  all  the  countries 
in  the  old  world  produced  at  that  time. 

The  Indians  informed  Almagro  that  there 
were  two  ways  to  approach  the  kingdom  of  Chili, 
both  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous :  The  firft 
was  over  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
or  Cordelera’s,  that  at  this  time  (being  winter)  were 
cover’d  deep  in  fnow,  and  fo  cold  that  no  Indian 
could  live  on  the  tops  of  them  (tho’  this  was  much 
the  ffiorteft  paffage,  if  it  could  be  performed ;)  the 
other  way  was  over  a  fandy  defart  by  the  fea-fide, 
in  which  they  ffiould  be  in  danger  of  perilhing  by 
the  exceffive  heat  and  the  fcarcity  of  water  ;  inti¬ 
mating,  they  were  averfe  to  the  journey  either  way, 
but  moft  dreaded  that  over  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes  :  However,  Almagro  refolving  to  move 
forward,  took  the  way  of  the  mountains,  as  being 
the  fliorteft,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  conftitutions 
of  his  Europeans  than  the  parching  fands;  and  hav¬ 
ing  gather’d  what  provifions  the  country  afforded, 
and  laid  it  on  the  flioulders  of  the  Indian  porters, 
he  began  to  afcend  the  hills  •,  but  had  not  advanced 
far  before  he  found  the  fnows  fo  deep  that  they 
were  forced  to  dig  their  way  through  them,  the 
Indians  dying  by  hundreds  with  the  intenfe  cold  j 
the  Spaniards  alfo  were  almoft  ftarved,  and  many  of 
them  perilhed  with  their  horfes  on  thofe  mountains 
cither  by  cold  or  want ;  and  fome  of  the  men  loft 
their  fingers  and  toes,  who  efcaped  with  their  lives. 
However,  Almagro  himfelf,  with  between  three 
•  and  four  hundred  Spaniards,  the  Inca  Paulla,  the 
High  Prieft,  and  about  five  thoufand  Indians,  reach¬ 
ed  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  came  into 
a  fine,  temperate,  and  plentiful  country  *,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  IncaPAULLA,  the  natives  imme¬ 
diately  brought  all  manner  of  provifions  and  re- 
freffiments  into  the  camp :  The  people  of  Chili  be- 
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ing  informed  that  the  Spaniards  were  Sliracocha’iB  ^  P* 
defcended  from  their  god  the  Sun,  and  that  their  ^ 

Inca  Manco  Capac  order’d  they  ffiould  bring 
them  all  thofe  tributes  they  had  laid  up  during  the 
late  civil  wars  between  Hu  a  scar  and  At  abili- 
PA,  they  prefented  the  Spaniards  with  gold  and 
filver  veffels  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
ducats,  or  nobles ;  and  not  many  days  after,  col- 
ledled  the  value  of  three  hundred  thoufand  more, 
and  prefented  toALMAOROj  whereupon  the  Mar- 
ffial  did  not  only  give  up  and  cancel  all  the  bonds 
and  notes  his  foldiers  had  given  him,  but  diftri- 
buted  part  of  the  treafure  amongft  them. 

Almagro  having  refted  and  refreffied  his  wea¬ 
ry  troops,  propofed  to  the  Inca  Paulla  the  ad¬ 
vancing  farther  into  Chili,  and  fubduing  thofe  parts 
that  were  not  fubje<ft  to  the  Inca  ;  To  which  he 
confented  ;  and  affembhng  feveral  thoufand  Indians 
to  reinforce  the  Marffial,  they  marched  with  their 
united  forces  againft  the  natives  of  the  more  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Chili,  with  whom  they  had  feveral 
.fmart  encounters  i  but  at  length  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  reduce  thofe  provinces  under  their  fubjec- 
tion  :  And  being  joined  about  this  time  by  Ruis 
Dias  and  John  de  Harada,  with  upwards  of 
an  hundred  Spaniards  more,  would  have  extended 
their  conquefts  much  farther,  if  Almagro  had  not 
taken  a  refolution  of  returning  to  Peru,  to  take 
poffeffion  of  his  government  of  Cufco,  which  he 
was  now  affured  belonged  to  him  by  virtue  of  the 
Emperor’s  commiffion,  which  John  de  Harada 
brought  him  when  he  joined  the  Marffial  with  the 
recruits  above-mentioned. 

This  commiffion,  it  feems,  conferred  on  Al¬ 
magro  the  government  of  fuch  provinces  in  Peru 
as  lay  fouth  of  thofe  granted  to  Pizarro,  for  the 
fpace  of  two  hundred  leagues  ;  and  as  Cufco  was 
above  three  hundred  leagues  fouth  of  the  Equator, 
which  was  the  utmoft,  extent  of  Pizarro’s  go¬ 
vernment,  Almagro’s  friends  were  of  opinion 
that  Cufco  belonged  to  him  ;  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  tamely  parted  with,  being  the  capital  city  of 
the  empire,  and  fo  well  fituated  to  command  the 
fouthern  provinces.  His  Officers  therefore  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  they  ffiould  march 
back  and  poffefs  themfelves  of  Cufco,  after  which 
all  the  countries  in  the  fouth  would  fall  under  their 
dominion  of  courfe. 

The  refolution  therefore  being  taken  of  return-  Almagro 
ing  to  Peru,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered  was,  reiblves  to 
which  way  they  ffiould  march  ;  and  both  Spaniards  “ 
and  Indians  had  fuffered  fo  much  in  their  paffage 
over  the  mountains,  that  it  was  unanimoufly  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  way  of  the  plain  by  the  fea-fide ; 
and  to  provide  as  well  as  poflible  againft  the  want  of 
water,  Indians  were  fent  before  to  open  and  cleanfe 
the  wells  in  the  great  defart,  that  had  been  choak’d 
up  with  fand  during  the  civil  wars,  and  to  draw 
water  for  the  Spaniards,  which  might  ftand  fome 
time  in  calabaffi-bowls  and  goat-fkins,  to  fettle  and 
purify  i  for  thefe  waters,  it  feems,  were  thick  and 
unwholfome,  and  fcarce  drinkable,  when  firft  drawn. 

And  as  there  was  no  enemy  to  be  expeded  in 
this  country,  it  was  refolved  to  march  in  fmall  par¬ 
ties  over  this  defart,  that  they  might  be  more  ea- 
fily  fupply’d  with  water  and  provifions  in  their 
march  :  However,  with  all  thefe  precautions,  fays 
my  author,  the  hardffiips  the  Spaniards  fuffer’d  in 
this  fcorching  dcfart,  being  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  extent,  was  little  inferior  to  what  they 
fuftain’d  on  the  frozen  mountains,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  give  us  many  furprizing  relations  *,  par¬ 
ticularly  they  tell  us,  that  Gerommo  de  Alde- 
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C  H  A  P.  rette,  being  Governor  of  Chili  many  years  af- 
.  terwards,  and  obferving  that  thofe  mountains  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year  were  clear  of  fnow,  made 
a  journey  over  them  in  fearchof  the  plate  and  rich 
baggage  that  had  been  loft  there  when  Alma  or o 
pals’d  it;  and  that  they  found  there  aNegroe  lean¬ 
ing  againft  a  rock,  holding  a  horfe  by  the  reins, 
both  of  them  having  been  frozen  to  death,  and  that 
they  ftood  upon  their  feet,  dried  and  ftilf,  as  if  their . 
fkins  had  been  fluffed  with  ftraw.  But  I  muft  leave 
Almagro  on  his  march  over  the  great  defart, 
which  lies  between  Chili  and  Peru,  and  obfervc 
what  happenned  in  the  mean  time  at  Cufco. 
Mancoln-  Manco  Cap  AC  obferving  that  the 

gtjj  Marquis  Pizarro  only  gave  him  the  title  of  Inca, 
or  Emperor,  and  that  in  reality  he  had  very  little 
command  even  in  the  capital  city  of  Cufco,  where 
he  refided,  put  the  Marquis  in  mind  of  his  promife 
of  reftoring  him  to  his  empire,  and  performing  the 
capitulations  that  had  been  agreed  on  between  them  ; 
but  PizARRO  put  him  off  from  time  to  time-,  tel¬ 
ling  him  he  muft  wait  with  patience  ’till  he  heard 
thole  capitulations  were  ratified  by  his  Sovereign  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  which  he  expedled  to  re¬ 
ceive  everyday  by  his  brother  Ferdinand  o,  and 
was  going  to  Lima,  in  hopes  of  meeting  him  there  ; 
defiring  that  the  Inca,  during  his  abfence,  would 
refide  in  the  caftle,  and  not  ftir  from  thence.  The 
Inca  finding  they  would  make  him  prifoner  by 
force,  if  he  did  not  voluntarily  fubmit  to  this  con¬ 
finement,  difguifed  his  refentment,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  went  to  the  caftle,  declaring  that  he  fhould  chear- 
fully  fubmit  to  any  thing  that  the  Spaniards  appre¬ 
hended  to  be  for  their  advantage,  fince  they  were 
pleafed  to  acknowledge  his  title  to  the  empire. 

But  the  Indians  were  far  from  taking  this  im- 
prifonment  of  their  Inca  patiently,  they  only  wait¬ 
ed  for  a  favourable  conjundlure  to  obtain  his  liberty, 
and  revenge  themfelves  on  the  Spaniards,  which 
was  offered  them  not  long  after  ;  for  Ferdi nan- 
do  Pizarro  returning  from  Spain  with  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  new  commifljon  and  the  patent  for  the  tide 
of  Marquis,  brought  fome  orders  with  him  that 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  Marquis  or  his  people  ; 
particularly  he  informed  them,  that  the  Emperor 
The  Em-  expected  they  fhould  be  accountable  to  him  for  all 
peror  de-  the  treafure  they  had  received  as  the  ranfom  of 
■'^tabilipa,  his  Imperial  Majefty  alone  being 
of  the  Pi-  entitled  to  it ;  or  at  leaft  that  they  fhould  raife 
zarro's.  him  a  good  round  fum,  and  fend  over  to  Spain  in 
lieu  of  it ;  but  the  Marquis  and  his  Officers  reply’d. 
This  was  neither  reafonable  nor  poflible :  As  they 
had  hazarded  their  lives,  and  made  a  conqueft  of 
the  country  at  their  own  expence,  without  any 
charge  to  his  Imperial  Majefty,  they  ought  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  and  befides,  that  money 
had  been  long  fince  fpent  in  fupporting  the  con¬ 
queft,  building  towns,  and  planting  colonies,  to 
preferve  what  they  had  gained,  which  would  all  re¬ 
dound  to  the  honour  and  profit  of  his  Majefty,  who 
by  that  means  was  confirmed  and  eftablifhed  in  the 
fbvereignty  of  that  rich  country  :  And  Fer di- 
nan  do  Pizarro  reprefenting  that  his  Imperial 
Majefty  was  in  great  diftrefs  for  money,  having  ex- 
haufted  his  treafury  in  his  wars  againft  the  Turks, 
his  expedition  to  Tunis,  &c.  and  that  he  had  pro- 
mifed  him  a  fupply  from  Peru,  which  the  Court  of 
Spain  were  apprized  abounded  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver  j  the  Marquis  reply’d.  It  was  not- to  be  expedl- 
ed  a  country  fo  lately  conquer’d,  and  not  yet  fet- 
tjed,  fhould  do  more  than  maintain  itfelf ;  and 
therefore  he  muft  not  infift  on  the  foldiers  refund¬ 
ing  the  fpoils,  but  find  out  fome  ocher  way  to  per- 
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form  his  promifes  to  his  Imperial  Majefty.  Where¬ 
upon  Ferdinando  defired  his  brother  would 
confer, on  him  the  government  of  the  capital  city 
of  Cufco,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  fhould  foon 
have  it  in  his  power  to  raife  a  fum  of  money  to 
gratify  the  court  of  Spain  ;  which  the  Marquis 
confenting  to,  his  brother  Ferdinando  immedi¬ 
ately  repair’d  to  his  government  of  Cufco  ;  where 
obferving  that  feveral  Officers  had  been  greatly  en¬ 
riched  by  prefents Mango  Inca  had  made  them, 
in  order  to  be  kindly  ufed,  he  apply’d  himfelf  alfo 
to  the  Inca,  giving  him  to  underftand  that  he  would 
be  reftored  to  his  dominions,  and  all  demands 
granted,  if  he  could  procure  a  corifiderable  fum 
for  the  Court  of  Spain  ;  and  fuffered  the  Inca 
to  come  out  of  the  caftle  to  his  palace  in  the  city 
again,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  honours  of  a  fo- 
vereign  Prince  :  Whereupon  the  Inca  fent  exprefles 
to  feveral  parts  of  his  dominions,  dire<fling  thetii  to 
bring  him  their  ufual  tribute  of  gold  and  filver  plate, 
as  the  moft  probable  means  of  delivering  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Accordingly  a  great 
deal  of  treafure  was  brought  in,  which  the  Inca 
prefented  to  Ferdinando  Pizarro;  who  ftill 
entertained  him  with  promifes  of  reftoring  him  to 
his  empire,  in  hopes  of  drawing  more  treafure  from 
him  :  But  the  Inca  finding  he  was  ftill  in  a  man¬ 
ner  a  prifoner,  and  not  fuffered  to  ftir  out  without 
a  guard  of  Spaniards,  concluded  they  intended  him 
no  good  ;  but  that  as  foon  as  they  had  fqueezed 
what  they  could  out  of  him,  would  put  him  to 
death,  as  they  had  done  the  Inca  At abi lira  : 
He  was  perpetually  meditating  therefore  how  he 
might  deceive  the  deceivers,  and  get  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  treacherous  keepers  ;  and  at  iaft  hit 
upon  the  following  ftratagem.  He  informed  Fer¬ 
dinando  Pizarro,  that  in  the  valley  of  Yuca, 
2  or  3  leagues  diftant  from  Cufco,  where  the  Inca’s 
bowels  ufed  to  be  interred  when  their  bodies  were 
embalmed,  there  were  feveral  rich  tombs,  and  in 
one  of  them  a  ftatue  of  folid  gold  of  one  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  as  big  as  the  life,  which  he  believed  he  could 
find  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  thither  with 
his  ufual  guard  of  Spaniards,  for  he  could  not  di- 
re(5l  any  one  to  it  without  going  in  perfon.  This 
being  a  prize  which  the  Governor  Ferdinando 
had  fet  his  heart  upon,  he  confented  that  the  Inca 
fhould  go  thither  with  a  Spanilli  guard,  having  no 
fufpicion  of  a  general  confpiracy  to  refeue  their 
Prince  out  of  his  hands  ;  for  neither  the  Inca  or 
any  of  his  fubjedls  had  yet  difeovered  the  leaft  un- 
eafinefs  at  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  how  in- 
fupportable  foever  :  But  Manco  Inca  having  or¬ 
dered  feveral  thoufand  Indians  to  rendezvous  on  the 
adjacent  mountains  on  a  day  prefixed,  and  having 
obtained  leave  of  the  Governor  to  refort  to  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Yuca,  and  remain  there  till  the  evening,  he 
found  means  to  efcape  from  his  guard,  and  get  to 
his  forces  in  the  mountains;  and  the  night  coming 
on,  before  morning  he  was  conduced  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  inftead  of  getting  the 
golden  ftatue  they  expedled,  loft  a  much  more  va¬ 
luable  prize,  and  were  within  an  ace  of  lofing  all 
their  conquefts. 

The  Inca  being  now  at  liberty,  and  having  fum- 
moned  a  council  of  his  Nobility  and  Generals,  re- 
prefented  the  treachery  and  perfidioufnefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  performed  none  of  their  articles  or 
capitulations,  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  imprifoned 
and  laid  him  in  irons  in  the  caftle  of  Cufco.  He 
faid,  he  had  been  long  apprized  of  their  falfenels 
and  treachery,  obferving  how  they  divided  the 
lands  of  Peru  among  themfelves,  both  in  the  terri¬ 
tories 
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CHAP,  torics  of  Cufco  and  Lima ;  from  whence  it  was  evi- 
dent  they  had  no  intentions  to  reftore  his  empire  *, 
and  if  he  had  diflembled  a  compliance  with  their 
meafures,  it  was  only  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon, 
and  that  he  might  one  day  be  in  a  condition  tb  af- 
fert  his  own  and  his  country’s  rights :  And  as  he 
was  now  determined  to  vindicate  their  liberties  by 
force  of  arms,  he  defired  they'would  afllft  him  with 
their  advice  at  this  great  and  important  crifis,  that  ■ 
the  war  with  thefe  cruel  and  ungrateful  ftrangers 
might  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  without 
whofe  expulfion  they  were  now  convinced  they 
could  never  expedt  to  enjoy  any  thing  they  had  in 
quiet :  If  they  fuffered  him  or  his  fubjedts  to  live, 
they  muft  be  flaves  to  thefe  ufurpers ;  a  ftate  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  death  itfelf.  To  which,  it  is 
faid,  a  leading  man  of  the  Council  anfwer’d  : 

“  It  was  never.  Sir,  the  advice  of  your  Council 
“  that  your  Majefty  flaould  put  your  royal  perfon 
“  into  the  hands  of  ftrangers,  or  truft  to  them  for 
the  reftitution  of  your  empire :  However,  they 
were  willing  to  comply  and  concur  with  your 
Majefty’s  fentiments,  whom  they  found  inclin’d 
to  maintain  that  peace  which  was  concerted  with 
them  by  your  brother  Titu  Atauchi,  from 
which  we  can  now  expedl  little  benefit,  if  we 
take  our  meafures  from  the  treatment  of  your 
brother  Atabalipa;  who  having  contradled 
for,  and  paid  his  ranfom,  was  afterwards  put  to 
death.  And  we  muft  attribute  it  to  the  mercy 
and  providence  of  the  Pacha  Camac,  that 
they  treated  not  your  royal  perfon  (when  in  their 
power)  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done 
your  brother.  As  to  your  reftoration  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  there  is  little  to  be  expedted  from  a  nation 
fo  entirely  given  over  to  avarice ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  thofe  that  are  greedy  of  the 
fruit  fhould  reftore  the  tree  unto  the  true  pro¬ 
prietor  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  they  fhould  de- 
ftroy,  and  put  him  and  his  out  of  the  way,  left 
they  fhould  afpire  to  that  empire  which  they  re* 
folve  to  enjoy.  Wherefore,  fince  the  Spaniards 
themfelves  have  given  juft  caufe  to  fufpedl  and 
doubt  the  performance  of  their  promifes,  your 
Majefty  ought  immediately,  without  delay,  to 
raife  as  many  foldiers  as  poflible,  and  make  fuch 
other  provifions  as  are  necelTary  for  war,  wherein 
no  time  is  to  be  loft;  for  that  they  now  being 
divided  into  feveral  parties,  may  be  more  eafily 
defeated  than  when  united  in  one  body :  In  the 
management  of  which  defign,  we  rrfuft  agree  to 
attack  them  all  at  the  fame  time  in  feveral  places, 
(o  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  aflift  or  fuccour 
each  other.  We  muft  alfo  fecure  the  pafles,  flop 
and  hinder  all  intercourfe  and  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  And  in  regard  your  foldiers  are  fo 
numerous,  that  their  multitudes  may  eafily  over¬ 
whelm  fuch  a  handful  as  the  Spaniards,  and  are 
able  to  throw  the  very  mountains  upon  them,  if 
your  Majefty  fo  commands  ;  nay,  if  they  refufe 
“  to  grant  them  fuccours  only  and  provifions,  they 
muft  neceffarily  perifh  with  famine,  being  as  it 
were  befieged  by  your  fubjefts,  who  encompafs 
them  on  all  fides :  But  this  refolution  is  to  be 
fpeedily  executed,  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole 
defign  depends  thereupon  ;  of  which  we  need 
not  doubt,  if  we  confider  the  juftice  of  our 
caufe.” 

An  infurredlion  being  thus  refolved  on,  expreffes 
tio^oTthe  difpatched  to  every  province  of  the  empire, 
Indians.  the  refpe<ftive  Governors  and  Officers  to 

raife  what  forces  they  could,  and  in  one  day  endea¬ 
vour  tofurprize  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters ;  and 
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three  great  armies  were  accordingly  affembled  in  an  CHAP 
inftant,  one  whereof  was  intended  to  cut  off  Al-  ^  ^ 

MACRO  and  his  forces  in  Chili ;  a  fecond  invefted 
the  city  of  Lima  *,  and  the  third,  confifting  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  Mango 
Inca  in  perfon,  attacked  the  city  of  Cufco,  took 
the  caftle,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  into  the  grand  Cufco  be- 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  but  here  the  ar- 
tillery,  being  pointed  to  the  feveral  ftreets,  mowed 
them  down  by  hundreds  and  thoufands,  and  the 
horfe  charging  them  while  they  were  in  this  con- 
fufion,  the  Indians  were  forced  to  retire  to  the 
caftle,  having  firftfetfire  to  the  greateft  part  of  the 
city  and  burnt  it,  except  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
convent  of  Seledl  Virgins,  and  fome  other  publick 
buildings  the  Spaniards  remain’d  poffefs’d  of :  But 
notwithfl.anding  the  Spanifh  horfe  and  artillery 
were  always  too  hard  for  the  Indians,  yet  as  the 
latter  were  mafters  of  the  open  country,  and  could 
cut  off  their  provifions  from  time  to  time,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  muft  have  been  reduced  in  a  fhort  time,  if 
they  had  not  been  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  The  Indi¬ 
common  people  of  Peru,  who  being  flaves  to  the  an  ilaves 
reft,  adhered  to  the  Spaniards  in  thefe  wars ;  where- 
by  they  did  not  only  obtain  their  freedom,  and  gain 
the  fuperiority  of  their  mafters,  but  fhared  the 
plunder  of  their  eftates  and  fortunes  with  the  Chrif- 
tians ;  and  without  the  afliftance  of  thefe  Indian 
flaves,  the  Spaniards  could  never  have  made  a  con- 
queft  of  Peru,  without  employing  a  much  greater 
force.  But  now  liberty  being  proclaimed  to  all 
the  vaffal  Indians  that  would  join  the  Spaniards, 
they  reforted  to  the  afliftance  of  the  befieged  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  the  Inca’s  troops  were  entirely  Cufco  ca- 
driven  out  of  Cufco  again,  and  even  out  of  the 
caftle  ;  in  the  ftorming  of  which,  however,  John 
PizARRo,  brother  to  the  Marquis,  loft  his  life. 

The  fiege,  or  rather  blockade,  of  Cufco  continu’d 
nine  or  ten  months,  in  which  the  Indians  were  fo 
remifs,  or  fo  unable  to  refill  the  Spaniards  united 
with  the  vaffals,  that  .the  Chriftians  made  excur- 
fions  to  a  very  great  diftance,  and  brought  in  feve¬ 
ral  thouland  head  of  cattle,  with  all  manner  of 
provifions  ;  nor  did  the  Inca  ever  think  fit  to  make 
any  farther  attempts  upon  the  city,  but  contented 
himfelf  with  furprizing  fome  fmall  parties  of  the 
Spaniards  now  and  then,  from  whom  having  taken 
their  horfes  and  armour,  and  being  inftrudted  by 
fome  of  their  prifoners  how  to  make  ufe  of  them, 
the  Peruvians  were  feen  fometimcs  charging  the 
Chriftians  with  their  own  weapons.  De  la  Vega 
gives  us  an  account  of  one  brave  Indian  that  fought 
three  celebrated  Spanilh  officers,  armed  cap-a-pee, 
fucceflively,  and  was  too  hard  for  every  one  of 
them  fingly :  An  Indian  Captain  (fays  the  royal 
hiftorian)  polling  himfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
which  leads  from  Cufco  to  Callao,  attending  the 
coming  of  a  certain  Cavalier  (whom  I  knew)  as  he 
was  making  up  to  him  on  horfeback  with  a  lance  The  bra¬ 
in  his  hand,  the  Indian  with  a  fierce  countenance,  very  of  an 
like  an  undaunted  foldier.  Hood  ready  with  his  bow  Ldian. 
drawn  to  receive  him  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  Spaniard  made  a  thruft  at  him  with  his  lahc'e, 
he  ftruck  the  point  of  it  down  to  the  ground,  and 
catching  hold  of  it,  forced  it  from  his  hands.  Ano¬ 
ther  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  Handing  by,  and 
obferving  a  fingle  combat  between  a  Spaniard  and 
an  Indian,  did  not  concern  himfelf,  becaufe  they 
were  one  to  one,  until  he  faw  that  the  Indian  had 
wrefted  the  lance  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Spaniard  ; 
and  then  he  thought  it  time  to  take  part  with  his 
companion,  and  fo  made  at  him  with  his  lance  ; 
but  the  Indian  bearing  off  the  blow  with  what  he 
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CHAP,  had  in  his  hands,  wrefted  alfo  the  fpear  from  this 
.Spaniard,  and  defended  himfelf  from  both  of  them 
at  the  fame  time ;  their  names  I  fliall  conceal  out 
of  refpeft  to  their  pofterity  ;  one  of  which  was  a 
fcholar  with  me  at  the  grammar-fchool.  Gon- 
ZALO  PiZARRO,  who  was  engaged  in  another 
place,  and  had  put  his  enemy  to  flight,  happened 
to  come  in  at  the  fame  time  and  be  a  fpe61:ator  of 
this  aftion,  and  feeing  how  matters  paflTed,  he  cried 
cut  with  a  loud  voice,  Out,  for  fhame  !  what,  two 
to  one  !  The  Spaniards  knowing  the  voice  of 
Gonzaeo  PiZARRO,  made  a  ftop,  till  he  him¬ 
felf  came  up  to  make  trial  whether  he  could  deal 
better  with  him  than  they  had  done  :  The  Indian 
feeing  another  horfe-man  come  upon  him,  fetting  a 
foot  on  the  firfl:  lance  he  had  gained,  with  the  other 
he  encountered  the  third  Cavalier,  and  almoft  threw 
his  horfe  back  upon  his  haunches ;  but  the  Indian 
finding  himfelf  hardly  befet,  quitted  his  lance,  and 
catched  hold  of  that  in  the  hand  of  Pizarro,  in¬ 
tending  to  wreft  it  from  him,  as  he  had  done  from 
the  others  *,  but  Pizarro  keeping  fall  hold  thereof 
with  his  left-hand,  drew  his  fword  with  his  right, 
to  cut  off  the  hands  of  the  Indian  ;  whereupon  he 
let  go  the  lance,  and  catched  up  the  other  which 
was  under  his  feet.  And  now  the  two  Cavaliers, 
which  were  fpe(ilators,  thought  it  time  to  dally  no 
longer,  but  to  come  in,  and  without  compliment 
to  kill  the  Indian;  but  Gonzalo  Pizarro  cried 
out  againft  it,  faying.  It  was  pity  fo  brave  a  man 
fhould  die  ;  and  that  he  deferved  rather  honour  and 
reward  than  death.  The  Indian  obferving,  that 
the  two  other  Cavaliers  were  reftrained  by  the 
words  of  Pizarro,  and  that  he  had  laved  his  life, 
he  immediately  threw  away  his  lance,  and  in  token 
of  fubmiffion  went  to  him  and  kiffed  his  right  leg, 
faying.  Henceforth  thou  fhalt  be  my  Inca,  and  I 
will  be  thy  fervant ;  and  for  ever  afterwards  he 
ferved  him  with  great  fidelity. 

And  it  is  certain,  both  in  the  Eafl;  and  Weft- 
Indies,  we  meet  with  fome  brave  fellows  fo  dex¬ 
trous  at  their  weapons,  that  they  will  fingly  engage 
any  of  our  men  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  a 
body  of  five  hundred  Europeans  will  drive  ten 
thoufand  Indians  before  them,  only  by  obferving  a 
little  order. 

T)ie Spa-  The  Spaniards ufually  afcribe  their  fuccefs  in  raif- 
niardspre- ing  the  fiege  of  Cufco  to  miracles.  They  tell  us, 
tended  fallies  their  champion  St.  Jago,  or 

"  St.  James,  appeared  on  a  white  horfe  fighting  for 
them  ;  and  that  at  other  times  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
with  our  Saviour  in  his  arms,  appeared  over  the 
Spanilli  quarters,  and  protected  them  from  the 
flames,  the  fiery  arrows  were  fhot  into  the  roofs 
of  their  houfcs,  that  were  compofed  of  thatch  and 
other  combuftible  matter  :  But  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Spaniib  horfe  and  artillery,  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Indian  flavcs  at  this  critical  jundture,  were  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficient  to  defend  that  city  againft  Manco 
Inca  and  his  naked  fubjedls,  without  the  help  of 
miracles.  Indeed,  we  ever  find  the  bigotted  Spa¬ 
niards  afcribing  their  fuccefs  both  in  Peru  and  Mexi¬ 
co  to  fuch  pretended  miracles  as  thefe  -,  infinuating 
that  heav'en  fought  for  them,  and  gave  them  pof- 
fcffion  of  the  countries,  as  formerly  God  gave  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  the  Ifraelites.  I'hey  would  have 
us  believe,  that  all  their  ufurpations,  oppreflions, 
and  tyranny,  thofe  innumerable  murders  and  robbe¬ 
ries  they  committed  in  thefe  countries,  were  approv¬ 
ed  and  countenanced  by  heaven.  But  furely  hea¬ 
ven  never  wrought  miracles  in  fo  vile  a  caufe ;  how¬ 
ever,  for  wife  reafons,  providence  might  permit  the 
cruel  rapacious  Spaniards  to  infult  and  trample  on 
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the  poor  naked  Indians,  who  never  offended  them.  CHAP. 
But  to  give  fome  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  in- 
fjrredlion  of  the  Indians  in  other  places :  The  Mar- 
quis  Pizarro,  who  was  at  his  new  city  of  Lim.a 
at  this  time,  finding  all  communication  and  inter- 
courfe  on  a  fudden  cut  off  with  the  city  of  Cufco, 
fufpedled  there  v/as  fome  mifchief  intended,  and  was 
foon  after  informed  by  the  Yanacuna’s,  or  Indian 
flaves,  in  the  Spanilh  intereft,  that  Cufco  was  adlu- 
ally  invefted,  and  that  the  Indian  Generals  were 
marching  with  another  army  to  befiege  Lima. 
Whereupon  he  immediately  difpatched  expreffes  to 
Panama,  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and  Hifpaniola,  for 
reinforcement  of  troops  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  Peru : 

He  commanded  alfo  all  the  detachments  he  had  fent 
out  to  extend  his  conquefts,  to  return  and  join  him 
for  the  defence  of  Lima  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  or¬ 
dered  a  body  of  an  hundred  horfe,  and  foot,  under 
the  command  of  his  coufin  Diego  Pizarro,  to 
march  towards  Culco,  and  get  intelligence  in  what 
condition  his  brothers,  and  the  garrifon  he  had  left 
in  that  capital,  were. 

The  Indians  permitted  this  detachment  to  march  Several 
unmolefted,  till  they  advanced  60  or  70  leagues  in 
their  way  to  Cufco  ;  but  having  drawn  them  at  curoff*^in 
length  into  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  rocks  and  the  moun- 
mountains,  they  rolled  down  great  Stones  upon 
them,  which  fo  difordered  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
were  all  killed  or  made  prifoners  by  the  Indians. 

Two  or  three  parties  more,  that  were  fent  out  fuc- 
ceflively  to  get  intelligence,  met  with  the  like  mif- 
fortune;  infomuch  that  it  is  faid,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  Spaniards  were  cut  off  in  this 
manner,  befides  as  many  more  who  were  difperfed, 
at  the  mines,  or  at  their  plantations,  about  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  imagining  that  the  Indians  would  have  tamely 
fubmitted  to  their  ufurpation,and  never  have  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  liberties,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  oppreflions  they  fuffered. 

Nor  did  the  Indians  only  defend  the  paflfesin  the  Lmabc- 
mountains,  but  being  flufhed  with  this  fuccefs,  ad- 
vanced  to  the  very  walls  of  Lima ;  which  they 
block’d  up  for  a  confiderable  time,  tho’  they  could 
not  take  it.  The  Spanilh  horfe  were  always  too 
hard  for  them,  when  they  fallied  out  into  the  plains 
about  that  city,  and  the  artillery  upon  the  walls 
obliged  them  in  a  fliort  time  to  remove  to  a  great 
diftance  :  However,  they  ftill  continued  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Lima,  where  I  fliall  leave  them  at  prefent, 
and  enquire  after  Almagro,  whom  we  left  in 
the  fandy  defart  of  Atacama,  in  his  return  from 
Chili. 

Manco  Inca,  it  feems,  had  difpatched  exprefles  Almagro 
as  far  as  Chili,  to  acquaint  his  fubjedis  with  his  de-  ^ 
fign  of  throwing  oft’  the  Spanifh  yoke,  requiring 
them  to  rife,  and  fall  upon  thofe  foreigners,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  expel  them.  He  acquainted  alfo  his 
brother  Paulla,  the  High  Prieft,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Indians,  who  marched  with  Almagro  into 
Chili,  with  his  intentions  ;  whereupon  the  High 
Prieft  left  Almagro’s  camp  privately,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Inca  Manco  Capac,  who  was  then 
encamped  before  Cufco.  The  High  Prieft  was  af- 
fifted  in  his  efcape  by  Philip  the  Interpreter,  who 
being  about  to  follow  him,  was  apprehended  by 
Almagro,  and  put  to  death,  and  confeflfed  at  his 
execution,  that  his  teftimony  againft  the  Inca  Ata- 
bilipa  was  falfe,  and  that  he  had  given  evidence 
againft  him,  that  he  might  enjoy  one  of  that  Inca’s 
wives,  with  whom  he  had  an  intrigue. 

As  to  Paulla,  he  always  remained  faithful  to 
Almagro,  in  which'  poffibly  he  had  a  view  to  his 
own  intereft;  for  Almagro  no  fooner  heard  of 
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C  H  A  P.  tlie  revolt  of  Mango  Inca,  but  he  proclaim’d 
,  Paul  LA  Inca,  or  emperor  of  Peru,  and  caus’d  his 
''  ^  head  to  be  bound  with  theimperial  wreath  or  coro¬ 

net  :  Whereupon  Paul  la  and  the  confederate  In¬ 
dians  continued  to  efpoufe  Al macro’s  caufe,  and 
return’d  with  him  into  Peru.  > 

When  Manco  Inca  heard  of  the  approach  of 
Al  MACRO,  he  thought  fit  to  quit  thefiege  of  Cuf- 
ther'eturn  CO,  and  retire  with  a  fmall  part  of  his  troops  to  the 
of  Alma-  mountains  of  the  Andes,  ordering  the  reft  of  his 
S’’®'  forces  to  difperfe,  and  return  to  their  dwellings ;  for 
as  he  was  not  able  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Cuf¬ 
co,  when  they  were  not  two  hundred  men,  he  de- 
fpair’d  of  doing  it  after  they  fhould  be  joined  by  the 
five  hundred  Spaniards  which  Al  macro  had  un¬ 
der  his  command  :  Nay  he  determin’d,  ’tis  faid,  at 
this  time,  to  abandon  the  government,  and  lead  a 
private  hie  •,  for  he  heard  his  army  before  Limaalfo 
was  repuls’d ;  that  frefli  fupplies  of  Spaniards  arriv’d 
there  every  day  from  Mexico  and  Panama;  and  that 
the  Marquis  Pjzarro  was  about  to  fend  another 
body  ofSpaniards  tojoin  with  thofealready  in  Cufco : 
But  had  he  known  what  feuds  and  divifions  there 
were  among  the  Span ifh  generals,  he  would  furely 
have  fufpended  that  refolution  a  little  longer  :  And 
forne  of  his  Officers,  ’tis  faid,  advifed  that  prince 
to  wait  with  patience,  and  foment  thofe  divifions 
among  the  Spaniards,  for  the  weakeft  fide  would 
probably  invite  the  Indians  to  their  affiftance,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  re-eftablifhing  their  Inca 
upon  his  throne.  To  whom,  ’tis  faid,  the  Inca  re- 
ply’d,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mifunderftand- 
ings  among  the  Spaniffi  generals,  but  as  long  as  they 
faw  fuch  armies  of  Indians  on  foot,  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  they  would  lay  afide  their  private  quarrels, 
and  all  unite  to  maintain  their  footing  in  his  do¬ 
minions  :  And  that  the  difbanding  his  forces  was 
the  readieft  way  to  divide  thefe  rapacious  foreigners, 
who  would  fall  out  about  their  plunder  and  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  lands  they  had  ufurp’d,  when  they 
imagin’d  themfelves  lecure,  and  faw  no  enemy  in 
the  field  ;  and  when  they  had  weaken’d  their  forces 
by  civil  diflentions  and  encounters  with  each  other, 
then  the  Indians  might  aflemble  again,  and  attack 
them  v/ith  more  fuccefs  than  they  could  hope  for 
at  prefent ;  but  upon  whatever  motives  Ma  nco  Inca 
proceeded,  certain  it  is,  he  commanded  all  his 
fubjecis  about  this  time  to  quit  the  fiegcs  of  Cufco 
and  Lima,  and  return  to  their  refpeftive  dwellings. 

And  now  Almacro  being  arriv’d  before  the 
walls  of  Cufco,  and  finding  the  Indians  drawn  off, 
fenta  fummons  to  Don  Ferdinando  Pizarro, 
the  Spaniffi  Governor,  to  deliver  up  that  capital  to 
him,  as  being  included  in  that  grant  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  had  made  him :  But  Ferdinan¬ 
do  anfwer’d,  he  held  that  city  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
milfion  from  bis  brother  the  Marquis,  and  ffiould 
not  deliver  it  up  to  any  man  without  his  orders,  ef- 
pecially  as  he  knew  it  to  be  within  the  limits  of  his 
brother’s  government;  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  put  the  place  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  furprize  ;  but  part  of  thegarrifon  being 
friends  to  Alm  AGRO,andholdingacorrefpondence 
with  him,  introduc’d  his  forces  into  the  town  at 
midnight;  and  Ferdinando  and  GonzaloPi- 
Almagio  zarro  were  furpriz’d  in  their  beds,  and  made 
furprkes  prifonci's ;  whereby  Almacro  became  poffefs’d  of 
Cufco  with  little  or  no  bloodffied,  and  moft  of  the 
dinando  troops  which  had  ferved  thePiZARRo’s  enter’d  in- 
Pizarro  tO  his  pay. 

pnfoner.  jn  the  mean  time  the  Marquis  Pizarro  hearing 
no  news  from  his  brothers  at  Cufco,  and  concluding 
all  the  parties  he  had  hitherto  fent  to  reinforce  them 
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had  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  determin’d  to  fend  C  H  A  P. 
fuch  a  body  of  troops  thither,  as  ffiould  be  able  to 
force  their  way  thither  againft  all  the  oppofition  the  ' 

I  ndians  could  make ;  and  having  afTcmbied  five  hun- 
dred  Spaniffi  horfe  and  foot,  gave  the  command  of  fend^  A- 
them  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado,  with  lonzo  de 
orders  to  march  with  all  expedition  to  Cufco.  Pe-  Alvarado 
TER  de  Lerma  was  order’d  alfo  to  march  with 
this  detachment  as  a  private  Captain  of  a  troop  of  coand  his* 
horfe,  tho’  he  was  an  older  officer  than  Alvarado,  brothers, 
and  had  done  great  fervice  in  thofe  wars  ;  which  fo 
difgufted  De  Lerma,  that  he  from  this  time  me¬ 
ditated  the  ruin  of  the  enterprize,  as  is  fuppos’d  by 
the  Spaniffi  writers. 

Alonzo  de  Alvarado  continuing  his  march 
with  the  utmoft  diligence,  moft  of  the  Indians  that 
were  prefs’d  to  carry  his  baggage,  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  five  thoufand,  periffi’d  in  the  firft  part  of 
thejourney,  either  by  the  intolerable  fatigue,  being 
loaded  and  driven  beyond  their  ftrength,  or  ftarv’d 
for  want  of  food,  of  which  their  lords  the  Spani¬ 
ards  took  but  little  care  to  provide  them  ;  infomuch 
that  Alvarado  was  forced  to  halt,  ’till  he  could 
prefsfome  thoufands  more  of  the  Indians  to  fupply 
the  places  of  thofe  he  had  loft. 

Almacro  receiving  intelligence  at  Cufco,  that 
Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  was  advancing  to¬ 
wards  that  city,  fent  fome  Spaniards  of  quality  to 
him  toreprelent,  that  Cufco  belong’d  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  divifion  the  Emperor  had 
made  of  Peru  between  him  and  the  Marquis  Pi¬ 
zarro,  and  therefore  advifed  him  to  retire  to  Li- 
M  A  again,  ’till  he  and  the  Marquis  ffiould  adjuft  the 
limits  of  their  refpedlive  govenments :  But  Alva¬ 
rado  was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any  pacifick 
thoughts,  that  he  made  all  the  gentlemen  prifoners 
that  were  fent  to  treat  with  him.  Whereupon 
Alvarado  took  the  field, conftituting  Don  Or- 
GONNBz  his  Lieutenant-General;  and  havino" 
made  a  party  of  Alvarado ’s  horfe  prifoners, 
underftood  by  them  that  great  part  of  his  troops 
were  better  affedted  to  him  than  they  were  to  the 
PizARRo’s;  particularly  heunderftood that  Peter 
DE  Lerma,  with  a  great  many  of  his  friends, 
would  defert  Alvarado  the  firft  opportunity. 

He  advanc’d,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  bridge  of 
Abancay,  on  the  other  fide  whereof  Alvarado 
lay  encamp’d  ;  fo  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  fmall 
river  that  parted  their  forces  :  They  remain’d  quiet 
however,  without  attempting  to  attack  each  other 
all  day;  but  in  the  night-time  Orgonnez  fording 
the  river  at  the  head  of  Alm  A  GRo’s  horfe,  put  Al¬ 
varado’s  forces  into  great  confufion,  and  giving 
Peter  de  Le  R  M  a  and  the  reft  of  their  friends  by 
this  means  an  opportunity  tojoin  them,  Almacro  Almagro 
gain’d  an  eafy  vidlory  with  very  little  bloodffied,  A- 
making  Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  his  prifoner,’ 
with  whom  he  return’d  in  triumph  to  Cufco.  This  aSakes 
battle  was  fought  on  the  rath  of  July,  1537.  P"* 

Alma  gro  holding  a  council  of  war  on  his  arri- 
val  at  Cufco,  was  advifed  by  his  General  Orgon¬ 
nez  to  improve  his  vidtory  by  marching  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Lima,  and  taking  pofleffion  of  that  city  be¬ 
fore  the  Marquis  de  Pizarro  was  re-inforc’d; 
for  he  had  but  a  flender  garrifon  alter  the  detachment 
he  had  made  under  the  command  of  Don  Alonzo 
DE  Alvarado  to  Cufto.  He  alfo  adviled  him  to 
take  off  the  heads  of  Ferdinando  Pizarro  and 
his  brother  G  o  n  z  a  l  o,  men  who  had  always  ex- 
prefs’d  the  utmoft  malice  and  prejudice  againft  him, 
and  done  him  all  manner  of  ill  offices  both  in  the 
Court  of  Spain  and  in  Peru  ;  and, who  would,  he 
fuggefted,  infallibly  take  his  life  if  ever  they  had  him 
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CHAP,  iij  their  power.  He  reprefented  alfo,  that  as  the 
.  Marquis  Pizarro  was  matter  of  Lima  and  all  the 
ports  and  thipping  upon  the  coatt,  he  would  daily 
receive  frefli  forces  and  fupplies  from  Mexico,  Pa¬ 
nama,  and  other  places ;  whereas  Almagro  not 
being  matter  of  one  port  or  tlaip  could  receive  no 
recruits,  or  indeed  have  any  communication  cither 
with  Europe  or  North- America,  and  confequently 
mutt  toon  become  much  inferior  to  his  rival  the 
Marquis,  if  he  did  not  lay  hold  of  the  prefent  happy 
conjuncture,  and  open  himfelf  a  way  to  the  fea. 

Thefe  overtures  appear’d  foreafonable,  that  Ai.- 
MA  GRo  atfirft  refolv’d  to  follow  the  advice  of  Or- 
GONNEZ;  but  J  A  M  Es  D  E  A L  M  A  G  R  o,  another 
of  his  Generals,  on  whofe  advice  he  ufually  rely’d, 
having  contracted  a  friendihip  with  Ferdin  ando 
Piz.ARRO  duringhis  imprilbnmcntat  Cufeo,  diffua- 
ded  Almagro  from  putting  the  two  Pizarro’s 
to  death  that  were  his  prifoners  ;  and  Almagro 
being  himfelf,  ’tis  faid,  averfe  to  the  fliedding  of 
blood,  and  ftil,!  retaining  fome  friendihip  for  the 
Marquis  their  brother,  refufed  to  lilten  to  the  advice 
ORGONNEzhad  given  him  in  that  particular  :  Nor 
did  he  approve  of  attacking  Lima,  becaufe  that 
undoubtedly  belong’d  to  the  Marquis  by  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  grant,  and  he  mull  be  deem’d  a  rebel  to 
his  Prince  if  he  encroach’d  on  the  territories  his 
Imperial  Majelly  had  conferr’d  on  another. 

Almagro  However,  it  was  generally  agreed,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  necellary  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  fea,  that  they  might  have  fome  harbours  where 
the  recruits  that  were  fent  tliem  from  North-Ame- 
rica  might  land  and  join  them,  and  from  whence 
they  might  have  a  correfpondence  both  withMexico 
and  Old  Spain  :  And  accordingly  Almagro  ha¬ 
ving  alTembled  a  body  of  five  hundred  Spanillt  horfe 
and  foot,  and  being  join’d  by  fome  thoufand  confe¬ 
derate  Indians,  began  his  march  towards  the  valley 
of  Chinca  on  the  fea-coaft,  taking  with  him  his 
prifoner  F  E  R  D  I  N  A  N  D  o  PizARRO,  but  he  left 
Alonzo  Pizarro  and  vIlonzo  de  Alvarado 
prifoners  in  the  city  of  Cufeo. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  de  Pizarro  hear- 
hearingno  news  from  Alonzo  de  Alvarado,  and 
imagining  the  Indians  might  have  polTefs’d  them- 
felves  of  the  paffes  in  the  mountains,  and  thereby  cut 
off  his  communication  with  that  General,  march’d 
in  perfon  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred  Spa¬ 
niards  towards  the  mountains  to  gain  intelligence: 
And  after  fome  day  march,  receiv’d  advice  that 
the  Indians  had  rais’d  the  fiege  of  Cufeo  ;  that  Al¬ 
magro  was  return’d  from  Chili,  had  polTefs’d  him¬ 
felf  of  that  capital,  and  made  his  brothers  Ferdi- 
NANDoand  Alonzo  prifoners*,  and  that  his  other 
brother  John  Pizarro  was  kill’d  during  the  fiege 
of  Cufeo;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  had  news  brought 
him  of  the  defeat  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado. 
Whereupon  bethought  fit  to  retire  again  to  Lima, 
and  fortify  himfelf  there,  ’till  he  Ihould  receive  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  troops,  which  he  expedled  every  day 
from  North- America  ;  and  to  divert  Almag  ro 
from  taking  advantage  of  his  prefent  weaknefs,  and 
pitting  his  brother  to  death,  he  difpatch’d  feveral 
The  Mar-  Spaniards  of  quality  to  attend  him,  and  offer  himany 
quismakes  terms  he  fhould  infill  upon  to  procure  his  brothers 
overtures  according  to  fome  hillorians,  he  had 

modation  no  intention  to  oblerveany  treaties  with  Almagro 
to  Alma-  any  longer  than  he  fliould  be  in  a  condition  to  break 
S™-  them  with  advantage.  Thefe  Commiflloners  arri¬ 
ving  in  Al  M  A  G  R  o’s  camp,  he  refufed  at  firft  to 
be  amufed  by  any  fallacious  treaties ;  told  them,  he 
would  order  Commiflloners  to  treat  with  thole  of  the 
Marquis  on  the  frontiers  of  their  refpeflive  govern¬ 
ments;  and  continued  his  inarch  as  far  as  Nafca, 
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within  40  leagues  of  Lima,  where  he  heard  that  CHAP. 
Alonzo  de  Pizarro,  Alonzo  d e  A lv a r  a-  ^* 

DO,  and  a  hundred  Spanifh  prifoners  more  he  left^^^ 
behind  him  had  made  their  cfcape  from  Cufeo. 
t  hereupon  Orgonnez  again  prels’d  him  to  put 
Ferdinando  Pizarro  to  death,  but  he  Fill  re- Almagro 
lufed  it ;  and  having  planted  a  colony  near  the  coaft  pl“i'‘tsaco- 
of  the  South-fea,  in  the  vale  of  Chinca,  he  fent 
Commiflloners  to  treat  with  tlie  Marquis  ;  bur,  ei-  coaft.  ' 
ther  by,  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  or  without,  thefe 
Commiflloners  were  feiz’d  and  made  prifoners  by  one 
of  his  Generals,  and  their  difpatches  broke  open  ; 
v/hich  being  reprefented  to  the  Marquis  as  a  very 
great  outrage,  he  denied  liis  havingany  knowledge  chery'or 
of  it,  order’d  the  Commiffioners  to  be  let  at  liberty,  the  Pizar- 
and  their  cffebls  rellor’d  them,  propofing  an  inter- 
view  with  Almagro  in  the  lieki,  with  only  twelve 
horfemen  to  attend  each  of  them  ;  which  Alma¬ 
gro  agreeing  to,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
Generals,  was  very  near  falling  into  an  ambufeade 
that  Alonzo  Pizarro  had  laid  for  Jiim  *,  of 
which  receiving  fome  notice,  while  he  was  at  the 
conference  with  the  Marquis,  he  made  his  efcape 
with  fome  difficulty. 

The  Marquis,  however,  pretended  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  furprize  Almagro,  and  that  he  had 
been  mif-inform’d,  and  Commiflloners  were  agreed 
on  to  adjuft  their  differences. 

It  feems,  the  Bilhop  of  Panama  (or  Terra-Fir- 
ma  Proper)  had  been  appointed  in  the  year  1536* 
by  the  Emperor,  to  go  to  Lima,  and  fettle  the 
limits  between  Pizarro’s  and  Almagro’s  go¬ 
vernments,  being  direifled  to  afllgn  Pizarro  all 
that  part  of  Peru  extending  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Southward,  two  hundred  and  feventy  leagues; 
and  to  Almagro  two  hundred  leagues  m.ore,  to 
commence  where  Pizarro’s  government  ended  ; 
but  Pizarro  apprehending  that  Cufeo  belong’d 
to  the  divillon  which  was  allotted  to  Almagro, 
kept  him  ignorant  of  the  Emperor’s  grant,  and  per- 
fuaded  Almagro  to  undertake  the  expedition  to 
Chili  above- nientioned ;  and  when  the  bilhop  arriv’d 
at  Lima,  diffuaded  him  from  taking  that  tedious 
journey  to  Cufeo  to  execute  his  commiflion :  Where¬ 
upon  the  Billiop  return’d  to  Panama  without  doing 
any  thing  ;  but  Almagro,  on  his  return  from 
Chili,  finding  how  he  had  been  abufed  by  the  Pi- 
ZARRo’s,  who  had  ufurp’d  part  of  his  government, 
furpriz’d  the  city  and  caftle  of  Cufeo,  and  made 
P’erdinando  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  prifoners, 
as  has  been  related  already. 

Arbitrators  being  again  chofen  to  fettle  the  limits 
between  the  two  Generals,  and  not  being  able  to 
come  to  any  agreement,  Father  Bov  ad  ill  a  was 
made  umpire  of  their  difference,  who  thought  fit 
to  allot  the  capital  city  of  Cufeo  to  the  Marquis 
Pizarro;  againft  which  award  Almagro  ap¬ 
peal’d  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  refolv’d  to 
maintain  by  force  what  he  was  poffefs’d  of,  ’till  he 
ffiould  receive  the  determination  of  that  Council. 

Whereupon  the  Marquis,  in  order  to  procure 
his  brother  Ferdinando’s  liberty,  pretended  he  quisand 
was  content  that  both  parties  Ihould  keep  what  they*  ^^Imagro 
were  poffefs’d  of,  ’till  the  court  of  Spain  Ihould 
determine  otherwife;  and  that  he  would  furnifh 
Almagro  with  a  fhip,  by  which  he  might  fend 
over  his  Commiffioners  to  Spain  to  manage  his 
caufe  there:  And  upon  thefe  terms  Almag  Ro  con- 
fented  to  let  F  e  R  d  1  n  a  n  d  o  P  i  z  a  r  r  o  at  li¬ 
berty. 

The  Marquis  having  obtain’d  what  he  wanted, 
viz.  his  brothers  liberty,  and  a  great  fupply  of 
troopsfrom  North- America,  fenta  Herald  to  Al  ma¬ 
cro,  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  Cufeo  to  him,  and 

all 
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CHAP,  all  his  conquefe  in  Peru,  infilhng  that  Ins  (Pizar- 
Ro’s)  cTovernment  extended  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  :  And  upon  Almagros 
refufingto  refign  his  government,  immediately  de- 

The Mar- Glar’d  war  againft  him,  fending  his  brothers  Fer- 

quis  dinando  and  Gonzalo  at  the  head  of  feven 

breaks  the  Spanifli  horfe  and  foot  to  furprize  the  city 

menu  of  Cufco  in  the-abfence  of  Almagro  •,  of  which 
that  General  receiving  intelligence,  march’d  with 
theutmoft  diligence  to  reach  that  city  before  them  •, 
though,  ’tis  faid,  his  General  Orgonnez  again 
advifed  him  to  turn  back  and  attack  the  city  of  Lima 
now  the  garrifon  was  fo  much  diminifli’d  ;  obferv- 
ing,  that  if  he  once  poffefs’d  .himfelf  of  that  city, 
the  recruits  which  came  from  North -America  would 
all  join  his  troops,  and  foon  make  him  fuperior  to 
his  competitor i  of  which  Almagro  was  luffici- 
ently  convinced,  but  abfolutely  refufed  to  encroach 
upon  that  government  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Marquis  by  his  Sovereign.  He  continued  there¬ 
fore  his  march  towards  Cufco  ;  and  being  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country  than  the  Pizarro’s,  and 
his  troops  more  ufed  to  that  climate,  got  between 
the  enemy  and  Curco,when  advice  was  brought  him 
that  moft  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  command  of 
the  Pizarro’s,  beinglately come  from  Spain, were 
fallen  fick  in  the  mountains,  and  that  if  he  would 
return  back  and  fall  upon  ’em,  they  would  veryea- 
fily  be  defeated  ;  and  of  this  opinion  was  Orgok- 
NEZ,  and  feveral  other  officers  ;  but  whether  Al¬ 
magro  did  not  credit  this  advice,  or  imagin’d  he 
fhould  have  a  greater  advantage  of  the  enemy  if 
they  laid  fiege  to  Cufco  with  fo  fmall  an  army,  he 
continued  his  march  thither:  And  ’tis  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  the  Pizarro’s  would  never  have  been  able  to 
have  taken  Cufco,if  Alma  gro  had  remain’d  within 
thofe  walls  upon  the  defenfive,  efpecially  as  the  Pi¬ 
zarro’s  had  no  cannon  with  them, and  the  garrifon 
would  have  been  almofl:  as  numerous  as  the  be- 
fiegers :  But  the  officers  under  Alma  gro  confiding 
in  the  bravery  and  experience  of  their  forces,  wav’d 
all  the  advantages  they  had  in  their  walls,  and  no 
fooner  heard  the  enemy  approach’d,  but  they  pre¬ 
vail’d  on  their  old  General  Almagro,  contrary  to 
his  own  opinion,  to  fuffer  them  to  march  out  and 
.give  the  Pizarrifts  battle •,  and  Almagro,  being 
very  old  and  infirm,  was  carried  on  a  couch  into  the 
field,  rather  to  fee  the  battle  than  to  command  in  it, 
having  confiituted  Orgonnez  his  General. 

The  firft  overfight  the  Almagrians  committed, 
’tis  faid,  was  in  attacking  the  Pizarrifts  when  they 
were  drawn  up  among  the  Salina’s,  or  Salt-pits, 
where  their  horfe,  in  which  they  had  the  fuperiority, 
could  be  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  them  :  They  were 
much  deceiv’d  alfo,  it  feems,  in  the  forces  they  were 
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to  engage,  and  in  their  arms  •,  for  they  imagin’d  they 
were  moft  of  them  new  rais’d  undifeiplin’d  men, 
and  no  better  arm’d  than  themfelves;  whereas  they 
had  been  bred  up  in  Flanders,  the  beft  fchoolof  war 
in  that  age,  and  confifted  chiefly  of  mufketeers, 
of  which  there  were  but  very  few  in  Al  macro’s 
army.  But  the  greateft  misfortune  was,  their 
General  Orgonnez  being  wounded  by  a  mufleet- 
fliot  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  when  he  was 
engag’d  with  Ferdinanuo  Pizarro,  the  ene¬ 
my’s  General,  and  had  unhors’d  him,  the  perfonal 
courage  of  Orgonnez  contributed  much  to  the 
lofs  of  the  day  ;  for  he  was  engag’d  in  this  Angle 
combat  when  he  fhould  have  been  giving  his  orders, 
and  commanding  the  army,  and  the  Almagrians 
imagining  he  was  dead,  thought  of  nothing  but  a 
retreat:  Almagro  himfelf  fled  to  the  caftle  of 
Cufco,  and  the  Pizarrifts  entring  the  city  pell-mell 
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with  the  fugitives,  the  flaughter  was  very  great 
Orgonnez  and  Pedro  de  Lerma  being, 
cover’d  with  W'ounds,  were  kill’d  after  quarter  gi¬ 
ven  them,  and  a  great  many  officers  more  upon 
private  pique  and  refentment,  no  wars  being  fo 
cruel  as  thofe  between  countrymen  and  exafperated 
friends ;  but  poor  old  Almagro  was  taken  pri¬ 
foner,  and  referv’d  to  be  murder’d  by  the  form.s  of 
law. 

After  he  had  remain’d  prifoner  fome  months  in  Almagro 
Cufco,  the  Lawyers  v/ere  employ’d  to  draw  up  ar- 
tides  againft  the  old  General;  the  principal  whereof 
were;  That  he  had  feiz’d  on  Cufco  by  force  ;  that 
he  had  enter’d  into  a  fecret  treaty  with  the  Inca  ; 
that  he  had  encroach’d  on  the  government  granted 
to  the  Marquis  by  the  Emperor  ;  that  he  had  broken 
his  articles  with  the  Marquis,  and  fought  two  bat¬ 
tles  with  the  Emperor’s  forces  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis,  the  one  at  the  bridge  of  Abancay, 
and  the  other  at  the  Salina’s  ;  and  his  enemies  fitting 
in  judgment  on  him,  he  was  capitally  convidted  and 
condemned  to  die,  tho’  he  appeal’d  to  the  Emperor, 
and  apply’d  in  very  moving  terms  to  Fer dinan¬ 
do  Pizarro  tofave  his  life  :  He  bid  him  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  had  fpar’d  his  life,  and  ever  refufed  to 
put  to  death  any  of  his  relations,  on  account  of  the 
friendfhip  between  him  and  the  Marquis  ;  that  he 
would  do  well  alfo  to  remember  how  inftrumental 
he  had  been  in  enabling  his  brother  to  make  thofe 
conquefts,  and  raifing  him  to  the  honours  he  pof- 
fefs’d  ;  defired  the  Pizarro’s  would  confider  he 
was  an  old  gouty  man,  who  could  not  live  many 
years,  and  fufTerhim  therefore,  after  the  innumera¬ 
ble  hardfhips  and  hazards  he  had  fuftain’d,  to  die  a 
natural  death  ;  but  the  Plzarrifts'looking  upon  their 
old  companion  and  fellow- foldier  as  the  only  obfta- 
cle  to  their  glory  and  ambition,  and  believing  by 
his  death  they  fhould  obtain  the  foie  dominion  of 
Peru  without  a  rival,  they  were  deaf  to  his  entrea¬ 
ties,  and  having  order’d  him  to  be  ftrangled  private-  And  put 
ly  in  prifon,  they  afterwards  caufed  his  head  to  be 
cut  off  on  a  fcaffold  in  the  great  fquare  of  Cufco. 

His  body  lay  all  day  expofed  almoft  naked  on  the 
fcaffold,  his  friends  not  daring  to  bury  him,  left 
they  fhould  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the  mercilefs 
Ferdinando  Pizarro,  and  his  enemies  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  give  themfelves  any 
trouble  about  his  funeral ;  but  towards  the  evening, 
a  poor  Negroe,  who  had  been  Have  to  the  deceas’d, 
brought  a  coarfe  flieet,  and  with  the  help  of  fome 
Indians,  who  had  been  fervants  likewife  to  that 
General,  wrapp’d  up  the  corpfe,  and  carried  it  to 
the  church  of  the  Merceds,  where  the  Friars  bu¬ 
ried  him  under  the  high-altar. 

This  adlof  cruelty  rais’d  the  Pizarro’s  a  great 
many  enemies  even  amongft  their  own  people  : 

They  did  not  forbear  to  call  them  tyrants,  and 
threaten  revenge.  The  Indians  wept,  and  lament¬ 
ed  the  lofs  of  him,  declaring  they  had  never  been 
abufed  by  this  Commander.  The  mourning  for 
him,  ’tis  faid,  was  almoft  univerfal  both  among 
Spaniards  and  Indians.  He  was  fixty-three  (fome  A  charac- 
fay  feventy-five)  years  of  age,  of  a  low  ftature,  liis 
countenance  not  very  agreeable,  efpecially  after  he 
loft  his  eye.  He  was  brave  and  enterprifing,  the 
moft  patient  of  fatigue  of  any  man  living,  of  a 
fweet  difpofition,  difereet,  generous,  and  a  friend 
to  all  good  men  ;  but  as  to  his  family,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  agreed,  that  he  was  a  foundling,  and  ignorant 
who  his  parents  were  ;  neither  was  his  education 
extraotdinary,  for  he  could  neither  write  or  read. 

Fie  may  juftly  therefore  be  ftil’d  the  forger  of  his 
own  fortunes,  when  under  thefe  difadvantages  he 

poffefs’d 


OF  PERU. 


C  H  AP.  poflcfs’d  himfclf  of  more  wealth  and  power  than 
^  _  ,  any  private  man  ever  did  before  him.  He  had  one 

Ion  by  an  Indian  woman,  when  he  dwelt  at  Panama, 
to  whom  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  made  him 
joint  heir  of  his  fortunes  with  the  Emperor  his  fo- 
vereign  Charles  V.  conftituting  James  de 
Alvarado  guardian  to  his  fon :  But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  precautions  to  fecure  part  of  his 
wealth  for  his  fon,  the  Marquis  detain’d  the  young 
Almagro  prifoner  at  Lima,  and  feiz’d  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  treafure,  together  with  his  government. 

But  the  PizARRo’s  obferving  that  this  unjuft 
and  tyrannical  condu<ft  created  them  many  enemies, 
and  render’d  them  generally  detefted  among  the  fol- 
diery  *,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  thofe  that  feem’d  leaft 
The  Pi-  affeefted  to  them,  they  made  leveral  detachments  of 
zarro’sde- fQj.(.gg  (Q  gnlarge  their  conqueftsj  Pedro  de 
every  way  was  comhianded  to  invade  Chili ;  Pe- 

to  enlarge  DRO  DE  Candia  was  fent  to  the  Weft  ward  to 
their  con-  fubdue  the  countries  beyond  the  mountains  of  the 
quells.  Andes*,  Pera  de  Vergara  was  fent  againft  the 
Bracamores,  and  other  Commanders  to  other  diftant 
parts ;  And  to  fupport  their  intereft  at  the  Court  of 
Spain,  it  wasrefolv’d  that  FerdinandoPizar- 
Ro  Ihould  refort  thither,  and  carry  a  vaft  treafure 
with  him,  to  be  apply’d  as  he  Ihould  judge  moft 
to  their  advantage  ;  for  James  de  Alvarado, 
who  was  appointed  guardian  to  young  Almagro, 
was  already  gone  over  to  Spain,  to  petition  the 
Emperor  to  do  juftice  to  his  Ward. 

And  notwithftandingpERDiNANDO  Pizarro 
brib’d  almoft  every  Grandee  in  the  Court  6f  Spain 
with  the  gold  and  filver  of  Peru,  yet  fo  notorious 
were  the  outrages,  murders,  and  devaftations  that 
he  and  his  brothers  had  committed,  that  his  friends 
could  not  fave  him  from  being  condemn’d  and  im- 
Ferdinan- prifon’d :  And  had  not  his  pro fecutor  James  de 
do  Pizarro  Alvarado  died  fuddenly,  fuppos’d  to  be  poifon’d 
in^a^n  PizARRo’s  agents,  Ferd iNANDO  had  proba- 
^  ’  bly  loft  his  head  :  As  it  was,  he  remain’d  three  and 

twenty  years  a  prifoner  in  the  city  of  Medina  del 
Campo  before  he  obtain’d  his  liberty. 

But  to  return  to  Peru.  The  Indians  obferving 
the  diviftons  among  the  Spanifti  Generals,  had  re- 
courfe  to  arms  again :  And  tho*  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  now  amounted  to  two  thoufand  men  and  up¬ 
wards,  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  their 
ground  at  this  time,  than  they  did  at  firft,  when 
their  forces  did  not  amount  to  four  hundred  men ; 
for  the  terror  the  Indians  were  under  at  firft  from 
the  fire-arms  and  horfes,  which  they  had  never  feen 
before,  was  in  a  great  meafure  worn  off  j  and  they 
had  learn’d  of  the  Spaniards  to  ride  and  handle 
their  arms  pretty  dextroufly  ;  and  having  taken 
fome  horfes,  were  not  afraid  to  fight  the  Spaniards 
at  their  own  weapons :  Nor  did  there  want  inftan- 
ces  of  fome  parties  of  Spaniards  being  defeated  by 
them  :  And  had  not  the  Indian  flaves  and  vaffals 
ftuck  clofe  to  the  Spaniards,  difeover’d  the  pafles 
and  places  of  ftrength,  and  from  time  to  time 
brought  them  both  provifions  and  intelligence, 
probably  Pizarro  would  have  been  oblig’d  to 
abandon  his  conquefts  at  laft. 

Los  Char-  The  moft  confiderable  acquifition  the  Pizar- 
casandthe  Ro’s  made  after  the  death  of  Almagro  was  the 
Potofi  re  theCharcas,  in  which  lay  the  invaluable 

duc'd.  mines  of  Potofi,  whofe  treafures  drew  fuch  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Adventurers  thither,  that  the  Indians  of 
that  province  were  at  length  compell’d  to  fubmit, 
and  become  flaves  to  the  Spaniards  :  But  they  were 
not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Chili,  that  brave  people  difputed 
the  ground  with  the  Spaniards  by  inches ;  nor  could 
they  ever  make  themfelves  entirely  mafters  of  it,  as 
VOL.  Ill, 
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will  be  obferv’d  in  the  future  hiftory  of  that  coun-  CHAP, 
try ;  and  even  in  the  province  of  Los  Charcas, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his  forces  were  fo  fur- 
rounded  and  diftrefs’d  by  the  Indians,  that  the  Mar¬ 
quis  was  forced  to  march  in  perfon  with  the  garri- 
fon  of  Cufeo  to  his  relief ;  and  the  Spaniards  aferib’d 
the  viftory  they  obtain’d  at  that  time  to  a  miracle 
that  was  wrought  in  their  favour. 

The  conqueft  of  Los  Charcas  being  finiffi’d,  the 
Marquis  founded  the  town  of  La  Plata  (fo  named 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  Porco, 
and  other  filver  mines)  and  divided  the  city  and  Lnds  and 
country  about  it,  with  the  Indians  that  inhabited  it,  Indians 
among  the  conquerors.  To  his  brother  Ferd  i- 
NANDO  Pizarro,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  he  al- 
lotted  a  very  large  ffiare  ;  and  to  his  brother  Gon- 
ZALo,  another  part  of  the  country,  in  which  fome 
time  after  the  filver  mines  of  Potofi-  were  difeo- 
yer’d  :  Ferdinando  Pizarro  alfo  had  a  fliare 
in  thefe  mines,  as  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  La  Pla¬ 
ta  *,  and  a  particular  part  of  it  being  affign’d  to  his 
officers,  they  difeover’d  fo  rich  a  vein,  that,  ’tis 
faid,  they  digg’d  from  it  the  fineft  filver  without 
any  alloy. 

This  divifion  of  the  country  was  made  in  the 
year  153S  ^rid^i539.  And  now  the  Marquis  found 
himfelf  poflefs’d  of  a  territory  feven  or  eight  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  viz.  from  the  Equinotftial  to  the 
fouth  part  of  Los  Charcas,  in  which  were  more 
rich  mines  than  in  all  the  world  befides  ;  and  yet 
was  not  his  ambition  or  avarice  fatisfy’d,  but  in  an 
extreme  old  age  he  employ’d  his  brother  Gonzalo 
in  the  conqueft  of  other  Nations.  Gonzalo,  who 
was  now  Governor  of  Quitto  and  all  the  northern 
provinces  of  Peru,  was  commanded  to  undertake 
an  expeditition  to  the  eaftward,  the  Marquis  being 
inform’d  that  thofe  countries  not  only  afforded 
plenty  of  gold,  but  yielded  fpice  very  much  re- 
fembling  cinnamon,  and  for  that  reafon  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  eaftward  of  Quitto  obtain’d  the  name  of 
Canela,  or  the  Cinnamon  province. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  had  not  march’d  many 
miles  before  he  arriv’d  at  this  country  of  Canela  *, 
he  alfo  met  with  fome  gold  in  the  rivulets ;  but  this 
province  lying  under  (or  near)  the  Equinodtial,  he 
found  it  fo  wet  and  full  of  marffies,  woods  and 
bogs,  that  he  loft  moft  of  his  Spaniards,  and  four 
thoufand  Indians  he  had  prefs’d  to  carry  his  bag¬ 
gage,  and  reap’d  very  little  benefit  from  this  expe¬ 
dition,  unlefs  the  difeovery  of  the  great  river  Ama¬ 
zon  ;  on  which  having  built  a  floop,  and  put  all  his 
treafure  and  baggage  on  board,  he  fent  one  of  his 
officers,  named  Orellana,  with  fixty  men  down 
the  river,  to  make  further  difeoveries,  and  then  re- 
turn  to  him  ;  but  Orellana,  having  fail’d  two  river 
hundred  leagues  farther  down  this  river,  and  find-  Amazon, 
ing  it  very  difficult  to  return  againft  the  ftream, 
which  was  very  rapid,  fail’d  to  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
then  coafting  along  to  the  northward,  came  to  the 
Spanifti  ifland  of  the  Trinity,  from  whence  he  em¬ 
bark’d  for  Spain  ;  of  whofe  voyage  I  fhall  give  a 
more  particular  account  when  I  come  to  deferibe 
the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

As  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  their  General,  he 
having  been  compell’d  by  famine  to  eat  up  his  hor¬ 
fes,  loft  moft  of  his  men,  and  endur’d  incredible 
hardfliips  for  two  years  and  upwards  •,  he  return’d 
at  length  to  Quitto,  where  he  receiv’d  advice  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  brother  the  Marquis,  which  I 
come  in  the  next  place  to  relate. 

The  Marquis,  in  the  abfence  of  his  brothers,  The  Mar- 
feem’d  more  intent  on  fuppreffing  the  party  of  Al- 
macro  than  any  thing  elfe.  He  made  large  re- ^y^a-  * 
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C  H  A  P- fQ  tjie  Court  of  Spain,  for  that  end,  and 
would  not  fuffer  any  of  the  officers  or  foldiers,  that 
*  "'''^^ffiew’d  any  affeftion  to  the  family  of  Almagro, 

to  enjoy  either  lands  or  offices  in  Peru  (thefe  were 
ufually  call’d  Chili-men,  becaufe  they  had  attended 
the  deceas’d  Almagro  in  the  conquelt  of  that 
country)  and  as  to  young  Almagro,  he  remain’d 
a  prifoner  at  large  in  the  city  of  Lima,  but  was 
never  fuffered  to  llir  from  thence.  Thus  the  Al- 
magrians  being  neither  permitted  to  return  to  Spain, 
left  they  fliould  carry  frefti  complaints  thither  a- 
gainft  the  Marquis,  nor  to  enjoy  any  thing  in  the 
Indies,  they  were  difpers’d  all  over  the  country  to 
get  a  poor  fubfiftence,  or  Jiv’d  on  the  benevolence 
of  their  countrymen,  ’till  the  cruel  Pizarro  pub- 
Ji  fil’d  an  edict,  that  no  body  fhould  relieve  them  ; 
which  foon  reduc’d  the  Chili-men  to  a  ftarving 
condition,  and  infpir’d  them  with  thoughts  of  re¬ 
venge,  or  rather  put  them  upon  defperate  meafures 
to  preferve  themfelves  from  ftarving  ;  which  they 
could  think  of  no  better  way  to  prevent,  than  by 
cutting  off  the  Tyrant;  and  he,  confcious  how 
much  he  was  hated  not  only  by  the  Chili-men,  but 
alfo  by  his  own  people,  for  his  oppreffion  and  cruel¬ 
ty,  feldom  ftirr’d  out  of  the  city,  or  even  of  his 
palace,  without  a  ftrong  guard  to  protedl  him. 

The  Al-  The  Almagrians  therefore,  fingly,  or  two  or 
magrians  three  at  a  time,  reforted  privately  to  the  capital 
form  a  Tinia,  where  they  did  not  want  friends  who 

againft  the  conceal’d  them  in  their  houfes,  ’till  they  found  they 
Marquis,  amounted  to  two  or  three  hundred  men,  all  brave 
veteran  foldiers,  and  feveral  experienc’d  officers 
amongft  them,  who  refolv’d  to  attack  the  Marquis 
as  he  came  to  the  great-church  on  Midfummer- 
day,  1541  j  but  he  having  fome  intelligence  of  the 
defign,  did  not  go  out  of  his  palace  that  day  ;  and 
the  confpirators,  upon  this  difappointment,  had  re- 
folvedtowait  for  the  arrival  ofVACA  deCastRo, 
whom  they  underftood  the  Emperor  had  fent  over 
to  adjuft  all  differences  between  the  Pizarrifts  and 
Almagrians-,  for*  advice  came  about  this  time,  that 
Vaca  de  Castro  was  adlually  arriv’d  upon  the 


coaft  of  Peru. 

But  the  Almagrians  being  inform’d  afterwards 
that  their  plot  was  difcover’d,  and  they  would  fud- 
denly  be  facrific’d  to  the  fury  of  the  Marquis,  if 
they  did  not  prevent  it  by  fome  bold  attempt,  twelve 
of  them  (or  as  fome  fay  nineteen)  met  at  the  houfe 
of  young  Almagro,  which  ftood  on  one  fide  of 
the  great  fquare  in  Lima,  on  Sunday  the  26th  of 
June,  at  noon-day,  and  with  their  fwords  drawn 
march’d  crofs  the  market-place  to  the  palace  of  the 
Marquis  Pizarro,  crying  out,  “  Long  live  the 
“  King!  but  let  the  Tyrant  die.”  Nor  were  they 
oppos’d  by  any  man,  tho’  there  were  not  lefs  than  a 
thoufand  people  affembled  in  the  fquare  -,  nay,  not 
a  man  ftirr’d  to  give  the  Marquis  intelligence  of  it; 
infomuch,  that  the  confpirators  found  the  gates  of 
the  palace  and  all  the  doors  open,  and  the  firfl; 
notice  the  Marquis  had  of  their  approach  was  by 
one  of  his  pages,  after  the  Almagrians  had  enter’d 
the  houfe.  Whereupon  he  order’d  fome  doors  to 
be  fhut,  imagining  he  fliould  be  able  to  defend  him- 
felf  ’till  affiftance  came  in  ;  but  Lieutenant-General 
Francis  de  Chaves,  who  was  then  wn'th  the 
Marquis,  negledling  to  faften  the  door,  and  be- 
Jieving  it  had  been  fome  ordinary  tumult  that  would 
have  been  eafily  fupprefs’d  by  his  prefence,  went 
out,  and  meeting  the  confpirators  upon  the  great 
ftair-cafe,  demanded  the  reafon  of  that  infolence, 
which  they  anfwer’d  only  by  feveral  mortal  wounds 
they  gave  him  ;  and  rufliing  forward,  the  fervants, 
and  all  the  company  that  were  with  the  Marquis, 


fled,  except  his  brother-in-law  Don  Francis  de  CH  AP. 
Alcantara,  and  two  of  his  pages,  who  de- .  . 

fended  the  door- way  of  the  drawing-room,  whither  "  ' 
the  Marquis  was  retir’d  for  fome  time ;  but  at 
length  the  confpirators  broke  through,  and  kill’d  The  Mar- 
the  Marquis,  his  brother,  and  the  two  pages,  who 
behav’d  themfelves  however  very  bravely,  and  de-  ^ 
fperateJy  wounded  four  of  the  Almagrians  before 
they  fell. 

Then  the  confpirators  went  out  into  the  market¬ 
place  again,  declar’d  the  Tyrant  was  dead,  and 
proclaim’d  the  young  Alm  agro  Governor  of  Pe-  Young  .Al- 
ru  ;  for  all  the  Almagrians  immediately  affembled, 
when  the  twelve  attack’d  the  Marquis  in  his  palace,  daim’d. 
fecuring  his  guards,  and  preventing  any  affiftance 
coming  to  him.  They  alfo  fecur’d  all  the  horfes 
and  arms  in  the  city,  and  commanded  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  that  refus’d  to  join  them,  not  to  ftir  out 
of  their  houfes  without  leave.  They  alfo  plunder’d 
the  houfes  of  the  Marquis,  of  his  brother  Fran¬ 
cis  DE  Alcantara,  of  his  Secretary  Pizado, 
and  fome  others  of  the  principal  Pizarrifts,  wherein 
they  found  an  immenfe  treafure.  In  the  Marquis’s 
palace  alone,  ’tis  faid,  they  found  to  the  value  of 
a  million  of  crowns  in  gold  and  filver  -,  but  did  not 
meddle  with  the  reft  of  the  furniture,  leaving  it 
ftanding  for  the  ufe  of  the  young  Almagro, 
whom  they  carried  thither  after  they  had  proclaim’d 
their  Governor. 

Thus  fell  Don  Francis  Pizarro  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  city  of  Lima,  which  he  had  founded  ten  or  ele¬ 
ven  years  before,  and  was  privately  buried  by  his 
fervants,  by  the  young  Almagro’s  permiffion, 
no  perfon  of  any  figure  daring  to  attend  his  funeral, 
left  it  fhould  give  offence  to  the  prevailing  party. 

And  here  the  Spanifli  writers  take  an  opportunity 
of  drawing  a  parallel  between  thofe  two  celebrated 
Adventurers  Don  Francis  Pizarro  and  Don 
Diego  de  Alm  agro  the  elder,  who  refembled 
each  other  in  many  particulars. 

And  firft  they  obferve,  that  they  were  both  bafe- 

’’  ^  •  L)£tVV£Cll 

ly  born,  and  had  very  mean  education,  neither  of  pi^arro 
them  being  able  to  write  or  read.  Gomara  re-andAlma- 
lates,  that  Francis  Pizarro  was  the  fbn  ofg*®- 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  Captain  in  the  province  of 
Navarre;  that  his  mother  laid  him  in  a  church- 
porch,  and  he  fuck’d  a  fow  feveral  days,  ’till  an¬ 
other  nurfe  was  provided  for  him ;  that  when  he 
grew  up,  he  was  employ’d  in  keeping  fwine  ;  and 
having  loft  fome  of  them  one  day,  was  afraid  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  whereupon  he  went  in  the  company  of 
fome  ftrollers  to  Seville,  where  he  embark’d  for  the 
Indies ;  and  here,  it  feems,  he  was  inftrumental  in 
fixing  a  Spanifli  colony  at  Darien,  attended  V asco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  in  thedifeovery  of  the  South- 
fea,  and  afterwards  went  with  Pedra r i as  from 
St.  Mary’s  of  Darien  to  Panama ;  and  in  thefe 
expeditions  having  enrich’d  himfelf,  he  took  up  his 
refidence  at  the  town  of  Panama,  where  Alma¬ 
gro,  who  had  railed  his  fortune  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  likewife  refided ;  and  here  they  entered  into 
that  memorable  parmerfliip  with  De  Lugne  the 
Prieft,  which  ended  in  the  redudion  of  that  vaft 
empire  of  Peru,  wherein  they  met  with  thofe  inex- 
hauftible  mines  of  gold  and  filver  that  have  been 
already  deferib’d,  and  became  the  moft  powerful 
men,  if  not  monarchs,  that  ever  appear’d  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  fuperior  in  wealth  to  the 
richeft  Princes  of  Europe. 

They  carry  the  parallel  farther,  and  obferve,  that 
both  Almagro  and  Pizarro  were  well  ad¬ 
vanc’d  in  years  before  they  undertook  this  enter- 
prize  ;  that  neither  of  them  ever  rnarried,  but  had 

children 
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CHAP,  children  by  their  Indian  concubines  •,  particularly 
^  they  relate,  that  one  of  the  Marquis’s  concubines 
was  the  daughter  of  the  EmperorHuANA  Capac, 
and  another  the  filler  or  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
At  A  B I L I  p  A  ;  the  lall  of  which  was  baptized,  and 
call’d  Donna  Beatrice. 

They  obferve  alfo,  that  though  both  thefe  Ad¬ 
venturers  were  in  their  lives  fo  immenfely  rich,  they 
left  nothing  behind  them  and  that  they  were  both 
obfcurely  buried  by  their  fervants.  Give  me  leave 
to  obferve  farther,  that  notwkhftanding  all  their 
failings  and  imperfeftions,they  mull  be  allowed  to 
be  polfelTed  of  fome  very  great  virtues  i  fuch  as  cou¬ 
rage,  fortitude,  patience  and  temperance,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  or  they  had  never  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  treafures  of  Peru.  What  men  would 


tice  that  men  could  commit.  Thus  men  firll  di-  G  H  A  p. 
veil  themfelves  of  their  humanity,  under  pretence  . 
of  zeal  for  religion,  and  then  make  that  an  ex-^ 
cufe  for  becoming  wolves  and  tygers,  or  even  worfe, 
devourers  of  their  own  fpecies. 

As  for  their  generofity,  Al macro  is  faid  to  be 
moll  eminent  for  this  virtue :  But  what  fort  of  ge¬ 
nerofity  is  that  where  a  man  only  dillributcs  the 
plunder  of  thofe  he  has  robbed  and  murdered, 
among  the  villains  his  accomplices  ? 

But  to  give  the  Devil  his.  due,  before  I  conclude 
the  charadtcr  of  thefe  two  Adventurers,  it  mull  be 
acknowledged,  that  they  were  diligent  in  building 
towns,  planting  colonies,  and  introducing  the  fruits, 
the  hufbandry,  the  manufadlures  of  Europe  in  Peru  ; 
we  find  the  moll  confiderable  towns  in  South- Ame- 
have  llruggled  fo  many  years  againfl  winds  and  feas,  rica  were  founded,  or  at  leall  rebuilt  by  them,  after 
endured  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  travers’d  the  Spanilh  manner  •,  fuch  as  Lima,  Quitto,  Are- 
countries  almoll  impalTable  and  impenetrable,  and  quippa,  Cufco,  La  Plata,  &c.  But  Pizarro  was  Towns 
that  when  they  were  in  a  manner  totally  deferted  by  much  the  more  confiderable  Planter,  having  alTum- 
their  people,  if  they  had  not  been  endu’d  with  more  ed  the  government  of  Peru  to  himfelf,  while  he  lent  ^  ’ 

than  ordinary  patience?  Though  it  mull  be  con-  Almagro  upon  that  hazardous  enterprize againll 
felTed,  that  this  virtue  feems  in  a  manner  common  Chili,  in  which  he  was  in  great  danger  of  perilh- 
to  the  natives  of  Spain  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  ing  :  Probably  Almagro  was  over-reached  by  Pi- 
fcarce  any  other  European  nation  would  have  per-  zarro,  when  he  undertook  that  war.  The 
filled  with  that  indefatigable  indullry  in  profecuting  Pizarrills  imagined  they  had  then  happily  got  rid 
thefe  difcoveries,  and  brought  the  Americans  under  of  him,  and  Ihould  never  have  feen  him  more  : 
their  power,  if  the  Spaniards  had  not  done  it.  It  is  And  tho’  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  furvive,  and 
true,  they  had  fome  advantage  of  the  reft  of  Eu-  get  back  to  Cufco,  tkey  never  ceas’d  plotting  againll 
rope  in  their  fituation,  not  only  as  they  lay  the  far-  him,  till  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  malice  and  ambi- 
theft  weftward  of  any  country  in  the  old  world,  but  tion  *,  which  piece  of  barbarity  was  now  retaliated 
that  their  climate  had  a  nearer  refemblance  to  that  upon  them  in  kind,  and  the  Marquis  loft  his  life  by 


of  Peru,  than  the  countries  of  their  northern  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  were  alfo,  at  that  time,  the  greateft 
maritime  powers  in  Europe;  but  Hill  I  afcribe  their 
fuccefs  more  to  their  natural  patience  and  perfe- 
verance,  and  their  abftemious  way  of  life,  than  to  all 
their  other  advantages. 

There  was  one  thing  thefe  two  Conquerors,  as 
the  Spaniards  ftile  them,  too  well  agreed  in,  and  that 
was,  their  ill  ufage  of  the  hofpitable  and  defencelefs 
Indians  •,  who  offering  to  fubmit  to  them,  and  to 
become  fubjedl  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  were  never- 
thelefs  treated  as  enemies  and  Haves,  their  country 
taken  from  them,  and  their  perfons  worn  out  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  cruel  bondage  ;  they  were  compelled  to 
carry  burthens,  to  draw  their  carriages,  dig  the 
mines,  and  put  upon  other  rigorous  and  intolerable 
hardfliips  ;  infomuch,  that  they  perifhed  by  thou- 
fands  and  ten  thoufands,  and  whole  countries  be¬ 
came  in  a  manner  depopulated  ;  but  Almagro 
appearing  the  moft  compaffionate  of  the  two,  ob¬ 
tain’d  the  character  of  a  merciful  Prince  amongft 
the  Indians  ;  though  it  feems  no  lefs  than  ten  thou- 
fand  Indians,  who  carried  his  baggage,  loft  their 
lives  in  his  expedition  to  Chili :  However  it  came 
to  pafs,  the  life  of  a  dog,  or  any  brute  animal,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  more  valued  than  that  of  an  In¬ 
dian  *,  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  a  fault  peculiar 
to  thefe  two  Adventurers,  or  even  to  the  Spanilh 
nation  ;  for  the  whole  Popilh  world  at  that  time 
were  taught,  that  Heathens  and  Hereticks  deferv’d 
no  mercy,  and  indeed  were  not  entitled  to  enjoy 
any  thing  in  this  world,  but  both  their  perfons  and 
eftates  were  the  property  of  the  firft  Chriftian  that 
could  feize  them,  efpecially  if  they  were  authoriz’d 
to  do  it  by  the  Pope,  whofe  Bull  the  Spaniards  had 
in  their  favour ;  Inlbmuch  that  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  which  fliould  have  infpired  thefe  Adventurers 
with  tendernefs  and  companion,  or  at  leaft  have 
taught  them  juftice  in  their  commerce  with  the 
world,  was  made  a  pretence  for  their  turning  bar¬ 
barians,  and  for  all  the  outrages,  cruelty  and  injuf- 


a  confpiracy  of  the  Almagrians,  as  old  Almagro 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Cabals  of  the  the  Pizarrifts ; 
which  brings  me  to  refume  the  thread  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  hiftory. 

The  Marquis  was  no  fooner  dead,  but  Lima, 

Cufco,  and  moft  of  the  principal  towns,  declar’d  for 
Don  Diego  de  Almagro,  the  natural  fon  of 
old  Almagro.  Some  places  however  refus’d  to 
acknowledge  Almagro’s  authority,  but  expedled 
the  coming  of  Vac  a  de  Castro  with  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  commifllon  ;  in  which  they  were  encourag’d 
by  Pedro  Alvares  Holguin,  and  other  Ge¬ 
nerals  and  Officers,  friends  to  the  Pizarrills,  who 
aflembled  a  good  body  of  troops,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Cufco  again,  which  they  gave  out  they 
would  hold  for  the  Emperor ;  and  declared  war 
againll  Almagro.  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  The  Pi- 
affembled  another  body  of  troops  between  Lima 
and  Quitto,  and  declared  alfo  for  the  Emperor  ; 
and  thefe  two  Generals  preparing  to  unite  their  ces,  and 
forces,  Almagro  marched  out  of  Lima  at  the  declare 
head  of  fix  hundred  horfe  and  foot  towards  Cufco, 
with  an  intent  to  retake  Cufco,  or  give  battle  to  young 
Pedro  de  Holguin,  before  he  ffiould  be  join’d  magro, 
by  Alonzo  de  Alvarado. 

In  the  mean  time,  Vaca  de  Castro  arriving  Vacade 
in  Quitto,  and  finding  the  Marquis  was  dead,  de-  ^yg°nor^ 
clar’d  himfelf  Governor  of  Peru,  by  virtue  of  the  arrives  in 
Emperor’s  commifllon,  requiring  the  fubmifllon  of  Peru, 
all  the  Spanilh  towns,  and  conftituting  fuch  Gover¬ 
nors  and  Officers  as  he  faw  fit ;  particularly  he  au¬ 
thoriz’d  Francis  de  Barionovo  andGsRo- 
MiNO  DE  Aliaga,  to  take  upon  them  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  city  of  Lima,  to  whom  the  Mep- 
thates  immediately  fubmited,  in  theabfcnce  of  Al¬ 
magro,  who  was  marched  towards  Cufco,  as  hath 
been  related  ;  and  Vaca  de  Castro  loon  after 
arrived  in  perfon  at  Lima,  and  was  proclaimed  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Peru,  having  been  joined  in  his  march 
from  Quitto  by  Alonzo  db  Alvarado  and 
Holguin,  with  their  forces. 

In 
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CHAP.  In  the  mean  time  Almagro  continuing  his 
march  to  Cufeo,  took  pofieffion  of'  that  city,  and 
new  modelled  the  Magiftracy  there  :  His  next  bu- 
poffeffes  finefs  was  to  furniih  himfelf  with  a  train  of  artillery, 
h  imfelf  of  which  he  cad  in  the  founderies  tliere,  copper  being 
Cufeo.  plentiful  in  that  province  :  He  alfo  made  great 
quantities  of  excellent  gun*  powder  ;  and  the  famous 
Manco  Inca,  who  always  hated  the  Pizarro’s 
for  having  imprifoned  him  and  treated  him  with  in¬ 
dignity,  alfo  joined  the  Almagrians  with  feveral 
thoufands  of  his  Indians. 

But  Almagro  was  unfortunate  in  the  lofs  of 
his  General  Johw  de  Rada,  who  died  on  the 
march  to  Cufeo*,  for  the  command  of  the  army 
being  afterwards  divided  between  Christopher 
DE  Sotela  and  Garcia  de  Alvarado,  they 
quarrelled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Garcia  killed 
Sotela  in  the  market-place  of  Cufeo,  and  had 
laid  a  defign  to  affaflinate  Almagro  himfelf,  but 
was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Almagro  afterwards  conftituted  John  Bal¬ 
sa  the  General  of  his  forces,  and  Peter  de  O- 
NATE  his  Lieutenant-General  *,  and  receiving  ad¬ 
vice  that  the  Governor  Vaca  de  Castro  was 
advancing  towards  Cufeo,  he  marched  out  of  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  feven  hundred  Spaniards  and 
feveral  thoufand  Indians,  with  a  good  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  in  order  to  give  the  Governor  battle,  if  he 
could  not  obtain  equitable  conditions  for  himfelf  and 
his  friends  ;  and  receiving  advice,that  the  Governor 
was  not  many  leagues  diftant  from  him,  he  dif- 
patched  Lopez  de  Ydiaquez  and  James  Nu¬ 
nez  to  reprefent  to  him  how  eminently  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  his  father  had  ferved  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
and  how  unjuftly  and  treacheroufly  the  Pizarro’s 
had  dealt  with  him  in  ufurping  the  government  of 
Cufeo  and  New  Toledo,  which  his  Majefty  had 
conferred  on  him ;  that  he  was  determined  to  lerve 
the  King  with  the  fame  fidelity  his  father  had  done, 
and  hoped  the  Governor  would  not  efpoufe  the 
party  of  Pizarro’s,  whofe  oppreflions  and  difloy- 
alty  were  fo  notorious. 

The  commanding  Officers  alfo  fent  letters  to 
Vaca  de  Castro,  complaining  of  his  partiality 
in  rejedting  their  fervices,  as  if  they  oppofed  their 
Sovereign,  affirming  that  the  King  had  not  more 
loyal  fubjefts  in  Peru  than  they  were ;  and  defiring 
that  all  mifunderftandings  might  be  amicably  adjuft- 
ed,  that  they  might  unite  their  forces  in  the  fervice 
of  their  King  and  country  :  And,  laftly,  it  was 
propofed  that  Almagro  might  continue  to  com¬ 
mand  in  Cufeo,  the  capital  of  Peru,  Toledo  being 
his  father’s  government  *,  and  the  Governor  Jhou Id 
command  in  Lima,  the  capital  of  New  Caftile,  till 
the  King’s  pleafure  was  known. 

But  Vaca  de  Castro,  inftead  of  treating 
above-board  with  Almagro,  endeavour’d  private¬ 
ly  to  corrupt  his  Officers,  and  induce  them  to  defert 
him;  which  Almagro  difeovering,  both  parties 
prepared  for  battle,  and  drew  up  their  troops  in  the 
vale  of  Chupas  :  Thcfe  little  armies  were  both  com- 
pofed  of  veteran  officers  and  foldiers  :  The  Gover¬ 
nor  had  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  his 
troops  confining  of  feven  hundred  Spaniards  befides 
Indians,  andALM  agro’s  of  five  hundred  Spaniards ; 
but  then  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  a  train  of 
artillery  and  of  the  ground,  and  would  probably 
have  gained  the  victory,  if  all  his  officers  had  been 
true  to  him ;  for  his  artillery  was  fo  pointed,  that 
the  enemy  could  not  approach  his  camp  on  any  fide 
without  confiderable  lofs However,  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  when  the  great  guns  were  fired  they  did  no 
manner  of  execution,  and  the  enemy  advanced  as  if 


they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  artillery ;  where-  C  H  A  P. 
upon  Almagro  rode  up  to  Pedro  de  Candia,  j 
who  commanded  the  great  guns,  and  fufpedling 
treachery,  killed  him  with  his  own  hands;  and  le¬ 
velling  one  of  the  cannon  himfelf,  cut  off  a  whole 
rank  of  the  Governor’s  troops,  putting  them  in 
fome  diforder.  But  the  enemy  were  now  advanced 
too  near  his  train  of  artillery  to  fuffer  from  them, 
and  his  men  had  quitted  the  ground,  where  they 
were  fo  advantageoudy  drawn  up  to  meet  the  ene¬ 
my,  which  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  tho’  it 
was  fought  with  great  obftinacy  till  two  hours  with¬ 
in  night;  when  Almagro  finding  his  troops  over¬ 
powered  retired  out  of  the  field  with  Manco  Inca,  Almagro 
and  three  or  four  Spanifh  officers,  intending  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  with  the  Inca  and  his  ^  ' 
Indians,  till  he  fhould  meet  with  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  recovering  his  government ;  but  tak¬ 
ing  Culco  in  his  way,  with  a  defign  to  carry  off  his 
treafure,  and  fuch  of  his  effedls  as  would  have  been 
moft  ufeful  to  him  in  his  exile,  the  very  men  in 
whofe  hands  Almagro  had  put  the  government 
of  that  city,  hearing  he  had  loft  the  battle,  appre-  • 
hended  him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  vidorious  Taken 
Governor,  to  make  their  own  peace  with  him  ; 
and  young  Almagro,  who  was  not  much  above  ^ 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  formally  tried,  condemn¬ 
ed,  and  executed  in  the  fame  place,  and  much  in 
the  fame  manner  his  father  had  been  ;  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  buried  by  the  Friars  of  the  convent  of 
Merced,  in  the  fame  grave  with  his  father,  having 
obtained  a  much  greater  charadcr  for  his  humanity, 
parts  and  education,  tho’  his  condud  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  war  could  not  be  fuppofed  equal  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  unfortunate  he  was  fo 
young  and  unexperienced,  and  confequently  had  fo 
little  influence  and  command  of  his  troops,  every 
officer  almoft  imagining  he  merited  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  in  the  army,  and  that  Almagro  was  infi¬ 
nitely  obliged  to  him  for  taking  his  part  ;  while 
others  were  contriving  to  purchafe  their  own  peace 
by  betraying  their  General :  This  is  frequently  the 
cafe  of  malecontentSjthey  allafpire  to  be  command¬ 
ers,  and  none  think  themfelvcs  obliged  to  obey  their 
fuperior  officers  any  further  than  they  fee  fit,  efpe- 
cially  where  they  find  them  young  and  unexperi¬ 
enced  ;  and  this  being  the  cafe  of  Almagro,  tho’ 
he  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  gallant  man,  we  cannot 
much  wonder  at  his  ill  fuccefs :  Nor  had  the  Go¬ 
vernor  more  compaffion  on  the  officers  and  foldiers 
than  on  their  commander,  giving  fcarce  any  quarter 
in  the  field,  and  hanging  up  thole  few  that  were 
made  prifoners ;  fo  that  the  party  of  Almagro  was 
now  totally  extirpated,  and  never  heard  of  more. 
"Whereupon  the  Governor  difmiffed  moft  of  his  for¬ 
ces,  and  apply’d  himfelf  with  all  imaginable  dili-  Vaca  de 
gence  to  the  regulating  the  Civil  government,  and 
particularly  he  ordered  theTambo’s,  or  magazines 
upon  the  great  roads  to  be  ftored  with  provifions  for  vernment. 
the  conveniency  of  travellers,  prohibiting  the  Spani¬ 
ards  to  quarter  upon  the  Indians,  as  they  had  hither¬ 
to  done  in  their  journeys  and  expeditions,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  natives  where  they  came.  He  alfo  en¬ 
deavoured  the  converfion  of  the  Indians  to  theChri- 
ftian  faith,  and  prevailed  with  the  IncaPAULLA 
to  be  baptized,  giving  him  the  name  of  Christo¬ 
pher  :  He  alfo  eredted  fchools  in  feveral  towns, 
ordering  the  fons  of  the  Caciques  and  Caraca’s  to  be 
educated  there,  and  inftrudled  in  the  principles  of 
the  Chriftian  religion :  He  commanded  the  Spaniards 
alfo  to  ufe  their  Indian  fervants  with  humanity, 
and  not  to  opprefs  or  abufe  any  Indian  whatever. 
Whereupon  the  Indians  who  had  fled  to  the  moun¬ 
tains 
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tains  many  of  them,  return’d  and  dwelt  in  Cufco, 
Lima,  and  other  Spanilh  towns,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  government.  He  alfo  regulated  the  dif- 
tribution  of  the  lands  and  Indians  which  had  been 
made  very  extravagantly,  and  rcftor’d  many  of  the 
Indian  lords  their  lands  and  vaflals,  checking  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  and  advifing  them  to 
marry,  and  apply  themfelves  to  traffick,  or  fome 
honeft  employments,  and  not  fpend  their  whole  time 
in  gaming  and  excefles,  and  oppreffing  the  poor  In¬ 
dians  to  maintain  their  extravagances,  as  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  pradlice  of  the  firft  Conquerors  •,  by 
which  he  engag’d  the  afFedtions  of  the  Indians,  but 
made  himfelf  a  great  many  enemies  among  the  Ad¬ 
venturers  and  military  men,  who  came  into  Peru 
with  no  other  view  but  to  advance  their  fortunes, 
and  live  at  difcretion  among  the  natives,  whom 
they  look’d  upon  as  made  only  to  be  fubfcrvient  to 
their  pleafures.  He  alfo  enquir’d  into  the  conduct 
of  the  King’s  officers,  whomheobferv’dhad  amafs’d 
together  monftrous  eftates,  by  oppreffing  the  Indi¬ 
ans  and  defrauding  the  Crown. 

Gonzalo  PizAR Ro  arriving  at  Cufco  while 
thefe  regulations  were  making,  found  abundance  of 
malecontents  there,  who  being  us’d  to  live  at  large, 
and  treat  the  natives  as  their  flaves,  were  not  eafily 
reftrain’d  from  their  former  pradlices ;  and  looking 
upon  himfelf  as  very  much  wrong’d,  by  Vac  a  de 
C  A  s  T  R  o’s  affuming  the  government,  which  he 
apprehended  belong’d  to  him  as  his  brother’s  fuc- 
ce&r,  he  affociated  with  the  malecontents  there, 
and,  ’tis  faid,  had  form’d  a  defign  of  depofing,  if 
not  affaffinating,  the  governor  at  that  time  ;  of 
which  Vaca  de  Castro  having  fome  intimation, 
order’d  Pizar  Ro  immediately  to  refort  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Los  Charcas,  where  his  eftate  lay,  and  not 
ftir  from  thence  :  And  Pizarro  not  being  then  in 
a  condition  to  difpute  his  commands,  obey’d  them, 
and  the  more  readily  as  he  underftood  there  were 
feveral  rich  filver  mines  lately  difcover’d  in  thofe 
lands,  in  the  working  and  improving  whereof  Gon¬ 
zalo  employ’d  himfelf,  ’till  he  found  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  his  ambitious  projedls  in  execu¬ 
tion,  which  happen’d  not  long  alter. 

Thus  Vaca  de  Castro  made  fome  attempts 
towards  relieving  the  poor  Indians  from  the  oppref- 
fions  of  his  countrymen  the  Spaniards  butftill  grie¬ 
vous  complaints  daily  came  over  to  Spain  of  their 
being  deftroy’d  in  the  mines,  and  other  rigorous  fer- 
vices  •,  and  particularly  by  their  being  remov’d  out  of 
their  native  air  and  climate,  which  occafion’d  the 
death  of  multitudes,  while  the  women  and  children 
in  thofe  countries  from  whence  their  hufbands  and 
fathers  were  taken  and  carried  to  the  mines,  periffi’d 
by  thoufands,  having  no  care  taken  for  their  fub- 
fiftence,  infomuch  that  it  was  truly  reprefented  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  the  Weft-Indies  would  in 
a  fhort  time  be  depopulated,  if  a  ftop  was  not  put 
to  thefe  outrages :  And  thereupon  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Vth  caufed  certain  orders  to  be  drawn 
up,  which  he  requir’d  ffiould  be  ftridlly  obferv’d  in 
America  under  fevere  penalties  :  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  whereof  were,  “  That  the  Indians  ffiould  not 
“  be  compell’d  to  carry  burthens,  or  dig  in  the 
“  mines,  or  be  employ’d  in  buildings,  or  carried 
“  out  of  their  refpeftive  countries,  tho’  they  were 
“  really  flaves  :  And  that  none  ffiould  wrongfully 
*«  be  made  flaves,  the  mafter  was  oblig’d  to  carry 
“  his  fervants  before  a  Magiftrate,  to  be  examin’d, 
“  before  he  fliould  ufe  them  as  fuch  ( for  it  feems, 
“  part  of  the  Indians  were  flaves  to  the  great  Lords, 
“  or  Caciques,  before  the  Spaniffi  conqueft  j  and 


new 


where  an  eftate  was  allotted  to  a  Spaniard,  he  C  H  A  P. 
became  the  proprietor  of  all  the  flaves  upon  it,  ^ 
as  well  as  of  the  lands).  It  was  alfo  provided,  that 
the  Indians  might  be  proprietors  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  mines  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  and  be  allow’d 
to  fell  their  goods  in  the  markets  for  the  beft 
price  they  could  get ;  and  that  every  Spaniard, 
who  had  an  eftate,  ffiould  take  care  the  Indians 
upon  it  were  inftrufted  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

It  was  alfo  ordain’d,  that  the  Vifitors  who  were 
deputed  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  Indians, 
ffiould  repair  in  perfon  to  their  refpedfive  towns, 
and  not  fend  Commiffioners  thither,  with  a  great 
many  other  regulations  in  favour  of  the  Indians.” 

The  Emperor  alfo  refolv’d  to  fend  over  a  Governor  a 
to  Peru,  who  ffiould  fee  thefe  orders  duly  executed ;  Vice  roy 
and  accordingly  he  made  choice  of  Blasco 
NEZ  Vela,  who  arriv’d  at  Panama  in  the  year^^'^'^* 

1 544  i .  and  meeting  with  feveral  Spaniards  there, 
who  had  raifed  great  fums  by  the  fale  of  Indians  to 
the  mines  in  Peru,  he  order’d  them  to  beprofecuted.  He  endea- 
and  the  money  they  had  made  by  this  kind  of  traf-  vours  to 
fick  to  be  feiz’d.  He  alfo  releas’d  all  fuch  Indians  new^e^u- 
as  has  been  brought  thither  out  of  Peru,  and  oblig’d  lationsin 
the  Commanders  of  ffiips  to  carry  them  back  again :  execution; 
And  to  fet  a  good  example  when  he  arriv’d  in  Peru, 
he  would  not  fuffer  his  baggage  to  be  carried  by 
Indians,  but  on  mules  •,  and  when  he  was  inform’d 
there  were  not  mules  fufficient,  he  order’d  that  fuch 
Indians  as  were  employ’d  ffiould  carry  but  moderate 
burthens,  and  be  paid  for  their  labour,  with  which 
the  Indians  were  extremely  pleafed  ;  but  the  Spani¬ 
ards  immediately  took  a  prejudice  againft  the  Vice¬ 
roy  for  infifting  on  thefe  regulations,  and  began  to 
grow  very  mutinous,  pretending  their  Indians  were 
their  property  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  their 
eftates,  and  they  might  ufe  them  as  they  pleas’d ;  nor 
was  it  poffible  to  work  their  mines,  or  to  build  and 
improve  their  plantations  but  by  their  labour,  which 
they  reprefented  to  the  new  Vice-roy,  and  defired 
he  would  fufpend  the  execution  of  thefe  ordinances  ? 
but  the  Vice-roy  anfwer’d,  they  muft  petition  the: 

Court  of  Spain  if  they  expeded  any  alteration  in 
them ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  he  had  promifed 
his  Majefty,  he  was  refolved  to  fee  them  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  and  when  fome  of  the  Caciques,  or  Indian 
Lords,  complain’d  that  their  valTals  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  Spaniards,  he  order’d  them  to  be  fet  at 
liberty,  telling  the  Caciques,  that  it  was  the  King’s 
pleafure  they  ffiould  be  treated  as  fubjeds,  and  not 
as  flaves. 

This  condud  fo  enrag’d  the  Spaniards,  that  moft 
of  the  great  towns  appear’d  ripe  for  an  infurredion  5 
even  the  capital  city  of  Lima  made  fome  difficulty 
to  permit  the  Vice-roy  to  enter  within  their  walls, 
and  when  they  did  think  fit  to  receive  him,  were 
gdilty  of  very  rude  and  threatening  language,  and 
he  found  an  infeription  in  the  room  where  he  was 
about  to  fit  down  to  dinner,  of  the  following  tenor  5 
“  I  will  take  the  life  of  him  who  comes  to  take  a- 
“  way  my  eftate However,  the  perfon  being  dif¬ 
cover’d  who  wrote  it,  he  forgave  him  ;  But  the  A  confpi- 
difaffedion  appear’d  almoft  univerfal;  the  Spaniards '■acy  a- 
being  determined  nbt  to  fubmit  to  the  new  r^gula- 
tions,  fent  Deputies  from  all  the  great  towns  to 
Gonzalo  P  iZA  RRO  at  La  Plata,  defiring  he 
would  be  their  protedor,  and  deliver  them  from 
the  oppreflions  of  the  Vice-roy,  as  they  call’d  them.; 
and  that  they  might  have  a  pretence  to  alTemble  in 
arms,  they  declar’d  war  againft  Manco  Inca,  who 
was  affembling  an  army  of  Indians,  as  they  gave 
out,  to  befiege  Cufco  again. 
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CHAP;  PizARRO,  pleas’d  to  find  the  Spaniards  lb  well 
inclin’d  to  him,  amafs’d  all  the  treafure  he  could 
get  at  the  mines  of  Potofi,  which  were  then  newly 
Pizarroap-  open’d,  and  came  to  Cufco  where  having  confult- 
pearsat  pjs  friends,  he  beat  his  drums,  and  lifted  two  or 
three  hundred  Spaniards  in  his  fervice  ;  and  having 
male  con-  conffituted  Francis  de  Caraval  his  Major- 
tents.  General,  refolved  to  march  to  Lima,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  petitioning  the  Vice-roy  in  behalf  of  the 
principal  towns,  to  fufpend  the  putting  in  execution 
the  new  regulations ;  and  prevail’d  on  the  Magif- 
trates  of  Cufco  to  conftitute  him  Chief-Juftice  of 
Peru,  by  colour  of  which  office  he  afl'um’d  the 
civil  government  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the 
command  of  the  militia. 

In  the  mean  time  Manco  Inca,  who  was 
always  an  enemy  to  the  Pizarro’s,  on  account 
of  their  infolent  treatment  of  him  when  they  had 
him  in  their  power,  lent  one  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  fled  to  him  for  refuge  after  the  defeat  of  Al¬ 
ma  gro,  to  acquaint  the  Vice-roy  that  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  field  againft:  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and 
would  ferve  the  Court  of  Spain  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  pow'er  •,  with  which  meffage  the  Vice-roy 
was  extremely  pleas’d,  looking  upon  it  as  a  great 
point  gain’d  to  have  the  natives  in  his  intereft  ; 
But  there  happening  a  quarrel  about  this  time  be¬ 
tween  one  of  thofe  refugee  Spaniards  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Inca  as  they  were  playing  at  bowls, 
Manco  the  Spaniard  beat  out  the  Inca’s  brains  with  a  bowl; 
Inca  kill'd  ^yhereupon  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  remaining  five 
Spaniards,  and  kill’d  them  every  m.an.  And  now 
Manco  Inca  being  dead,  the  Vice-roy  was  de¬ 
prived  of  that  affiftance  he  might  have  expefted 
from  thofe  Indians  in  the  mountains,  who  had  hi- 
'  therto  preferv’d  their  liberties. 

The  Vice-roy  was  ftillmore  unfortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  mifunderftanding  with  the  four  Judges  of  the 
royal  Court  that  came  over  from  Spain  with  him 
to  adminifter  the  Civil  government.  Thefe  gentle¬ 
men  carry’d  their  refentmentfo  far,  that  they  adlu- 
ally  favour’d  the  caufe  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro; 
and  when  the  Vice-roy  would  have  raifed  forces 
againft  Pizarro,  they  oppos’d  it,  and  proceeded 
The  Vice-  fo  far  as  to  make  the  Vice-roy  prifoner,  who  efcap’d 
roy  mpri-  fi-om  them  however  to  the  city  of  Quitto,  where 
c^capes*^^'  he  was  join’d  by  fome  hundreds  of  loyal  Spaniards : 
Pizarro  receiving  advice  that  the  Vice-roy  had 
been  forced  to  fly  from  Lima,  immediately  ad¬ 
vanced  thither  v/ith  his  army,  v/here  he  put  to 
death  or  imprifon’d  all  who  were  not  in  his  intereft, 
Pizarro  -u- and  prevail’d  on  the  Judges  to  fign  a  commiffion, 
lurps  the  conft’tuting  him  Governor  of  Peru.  After  which 
fnTntTf  hedifpatch’d  Tejada  the  Judge  moft  devoted  to 
Peru.  his  caufe,  into  Spain,  to  give  a  favourable  account 
of  his  conduft,  and  reprefent  that  he  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  compell’d  to  rake  the  chief  command  upon  him, 
and  had  accepted  it  with  no  other  view  than  to 
ferve  his  Majefty,  and  prevent  a  general  revolt, 
which  he  fuggefted  was  very  near  aftefted  by  the 
Vice-roy’s  rigorous  adminiftration. 

Pizarro  alfo  proceeded  to  feize  all  the  fhips 
upon  the  coaft,  whereby  he  became  mafter  of  the 
South-fea,  and  put  in  new  Governors  and  Magi- 
ftrates  in  the  chief  towns,  difearding  fome  and  hang¬ 
ing  up  others  who  had  appear’d  for  the  Vice-roy, 
making  the  civil  powers  fubmit  to  the  military,  or 
acting  without  their  concurrence  whenever  he  faw 
fit;  To  maintain  his  forces,  he  cxadled  of  the 
Spaniards  a  third  part  of  all  the  rents  or  tributes 
they  receiv’d  from  the  vaflal  Indians;  feiz’d  the  gold 
and  filver  belonging  tothe  Crown,  and  apply’d  it  to 
the  fame  ufes ;  and  by  his  cruelty  in  murdering  and 


deftroying  thofe  who  appear’d  to  have  any  remains  C  II  A 
of  loyalty  left,  it  was  evident  he  defign’d  tocaft 
all  dependance  on  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  become 
the  foie  Sovereign  of  the  empire  of  Peru. 

Having  conftituted  Machiaco  his  Admiral, pizarro’i- 
he  commanded  iiim  to  attack  the  city  of  Panama,  Admiral 
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and  take  all  the  fnipping  he  found  in  tliat  bay 


which  orders  were  punctually  executed,  and  Ma-  takes’rdl 
CHI  A  CO  now  commanded  a  fleet  of  twenty- fix  the  Ihips 
fail.  He  had  alfo  a  good  num.bcr  of  land-men 
board,  and  with  thefe  foldiers  committed  great  out¬ 
rages  in  the  town  of  Panama,  though  the  Gover¬ 
nor  had  aflembied  fix  or  feven  hundred  foldiers  to 
defend  that  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pizarro  having  divided  his 
land-forces,  detach’d  part  of  them  under  his  Gene¬ 
ral  Carva.jal,  to  the  city  of  Plata,  and  the 
fouthern  provinces,  where  he  underftood  Cen¬ 
teno  and  fome  other  loyal  gentlemen  had  de¬ 
clar’d  for  the  King,  and  cut  off  feveral  of  his  ad¬ 
herents  ;  and  with  the  other  part  of  his  forces  he 
purfued  the  Vice-roy  to  Qiiitto,  who  being  join’d 
by  Bel  ALCAZAR,  had  colledted  a  body  of  three 
or  four  hundred  men,  with  whom  he  defended  him- 
felf  bravely  againft  all  the  ftratagems  of  Pizarro 
for  fome  time  ;  but  his  officers  proving  treacherous, 
he  was  at  length  deleated  and  kill’d  in  an  engage- He  defeats 
nient,  on  the  19th  of  January  1 546,  near  the  walls  y'*!* 
of  Qiiitto.  Pizarro’s  General,  Car  VAjAL,  waSj^^^, 
no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  difper-  General 
fing  the  Royalifts  there,  and  forcing  Centeno'**^-^'^^^^ 
their  General  to  fly  the  country  ;  after  which  he 
plunder’d  the  city  of  La  Plata,  and  put  to  death  phta. 
many  of  thofe  that  had  appear’d  for  the  King.  And 
now  Pizarro  finding  there  were  no  enemies  left 
in  Peru  that  durft  oppofe  him,  difmifs’d  part  of  his 
forces,  and  return’d  to  Lima  in  triumph,  looking 
upon  himfelfas  foie  monarch  of  South- America,  and 
was  flatter’d  as  fuch  by  his  party  ;  whereupon  he 
made  Hinojosa  Admiral  of  the  South-fea,  and 
commanded  his  fleet  to  fail  again  to  the  bay  of  Pa¬ 
nama,  where  the  Admiral  landed  liismen,  and  fenc 
a  detachment  crofs  the  Ifthmus,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Ferdinando  Mexia,  and  furpriz’d  His Admi- 
Nombre  de  Dios,  fo  that  Hinojosa  was  in  a  ralpoflef- 
manner  mafter  of  the  North  and  South-fea,  or 
at  leaft  was  in  a  condition  to  prevent  any  fupplies  and  Nc 
being  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Royalifts  either  bre  de 
from  Old  or  New  Spain. 

Piza  rro,  however,  apprehenfive  that  the  times  Pizarro 
might  turn,  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  fair  with  applies  to 
the  Court  of  Spain,  and  pretend  at  leaft  that  hehad 
no  thoughts  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance,  and  ^ 
adfing  independently  of  his  Sovereign  :  He  dif- 
patch’d  Laurence  de  Aldana  therefore  to 
Old  Spain,  as  commiffion’d  from  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Peru,  to  petition  that  he  (Pizarro) 
might  be  continu’d  their  Governor,  and  that  his 
Majefty  would  fend  them  a  pardon  for  all  that  was 
paft ;  on  which  conditions  they  promifed  to  make 
good  whatever  had  been  expended  of  the  King’s 
treafure,  and  to  advance  a  confiderable  fum  as  a 
free  gift  to  his  Majeftv. 

The  Spaniffi  Miniftry  having  been  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Gonzalo  Pizarro’s  ufurpation, 
gave  all  Peru  for  loft,  ’till  the  arrival  of  Aldana  ; 
for  though  it  was  propofed  in  the  Council  of  Spain 
to  fubdue  that  Ufurper  by  force,  yet  the  difficulty 
of  fending  an,  army  into  that  remote  part  of  the 
world  fufficient  for  fuch  an  enterprizc,  made  that 
advice  look’d  upon  as  inipraclicable.  But  laying 
hold  of  thefe  overtures  made  them  by  Pizarro 
and  the  chief  towns  of  Peru,  it  was  refolved  to 
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C  H  A  P.  lend  over  Galea,  a  fubtil  Lawyer,  with  the  title  on- 
iy  of  Prefident  of  the  royal  Court-,  but  with  full 
ThePre-  powers  to  a<fl  as  he  fhould  judge  moft  for  the  ad- 
fidentGaf-  vantage  of  the  government  when  he  arrived  there. 

This  gentleman  was  authoriz’d  to  grant  a  general 
pardon  to  all  delinquents,  or  to  as  many  as  he  faw 
Ht ;  to  promife  to  repeal  thofe  ordinances  which 
prohibited  their  enflaving  the  Indians,  or  levying  v 
money  upon  them  ;  to  confirm  all  men  in  their 
poffelilons,  however  wrongfully  obtained  j  and  to 
conflitute  Pizarro  himfelf  Vicc-roy  of  Peru,  if 
that  rich  province  could  not  be  recovered  to  tlie 
Crown  of  Spain  by  any  other  means;  for  as  fome 
obferved  in  the  Council  of  Spain,  “  It  were  better 
“  to  let  the  Devil  to  be  Vice-roy  than  the  Crown 
“  fhould  lofc  fo  invaluable  a  prize  as  Peru  appeared 
“  to  be  about  this  time,  when  the  inexhauflible 
“  mines  of  Potofi  were  difeovered  And  fuch 
a  confidence  had  the  Court  of  Spain  in  the  loyalty 
and  dexterity  of  Gasca,  thatthey  did  not  only  con¬ 
fer  on  him  an  unlimited  authority  in  Peru,  but  all 
Vicc-roys,  Governors,  Magiftrates,  Generals  and 
Officers  in  America  were  commanded  to  fupport 
him  and  obey  his  orders.  He  carried  alfo  letters  of 
The  Court  various  kinds  from  his  Majelty  to  Piza  rro,  to 
be  fent  or  fupprefs’d,  as  the  Prefident  fhould  judge 
proper  on  his  arrival  in  America  in  one  of  which 
the  Emperor  tells  that  Ufurper,  that  he  fbill  confided 
in  his  loyalty,  and  was  not  ofihnded  at  any  of  the 
meafures  he  had  taken. 

The  Prefident  Gasca  arriving  at  Cartagena, 
in  Tcrra-Firma,  received  advice  there  that  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios  was  poireiTed  by  a  garrifon  com¬ 
manded  by  Ferdinando  Mexia,  whom 
Hinojosa,  Pizarro’s  Admiral,  had  fent  thi¬ 
ther.  However,  the  Prefident  proceeded  in  his 
voyage  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  fo  cunningly  in- 
linuated  himfelf  into  the  good  opinion  of  Mexia, 
that  he  agreed  to  defert  Pizak ro’s  fervice,  and 
hold  that  place  for  his  Sovereign  the  Emperor ;  and 
coming  afterwards  to  Panama,  on  the  13th  of  Au- 
guft  1546,  he  prevailed  on  Hinojosa  the  Admi¬ 
ral  and  the  whole  fleet  to  revolt  from  Piz  a  r  ro 
and  declare  for  his  Majefly. 

Affairs  fucceeding  thus  far  tothePrefident’s  wifli, 
hedifpatch’d  Paniagua,  a  gentleman  of  great 
penetration  and  addrefs,  to  Lima  with  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor,  and  another  from  himfelf  to 
PlZAR  RO- 

The  Emperor  in  his  letter  tells  Pizarro,  that 
pcror'slet-  having  been  informed  of  the  commotions  that  had 
ter  to  A-  happen’d  in  Peru  by  the  late  Vice-roy*s  putting  the 
ordinances  too  rigoroufly  in  execution,  and  believ¬ 
ing  that  whatever  had  been  done  by  Pizarro 
and  his  adherents  was  intended  for  his  Majefty’s 
fcrvice,  he  had  difpatch’d  the  Lieutenant  Gasca, 
in  quality  of  Prefident,  with  full  power  and  inftruc- 
tions  to  put  an  end  to  the  divifions  that  had  hap¬ 
pen’d  there,  and  to  do  whatever  might  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  thofe  provinces  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  fubjedls,  whether  planters  or  natives,  re¬ 
quiring  Pizarro  to  affift  him  in  whatever  the 
Prefident  fliould  judge  proper  for  his  Majefty’s  fer¬ 
vice,  concluding,  that  his  Majefty  would  ever  re¬ 
member  the  fervices  that  he  and  his  brother  the 
Marquis  had  done  to  the  advantage  of  their  children 
and  families. 

The  Prefident,  in  his  letter  to  Pizarro  alfo, 
feems  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  late  infurrciftions  on 
the  Vice-roy,  and  fays,  his  Majefty  believed  that 
their oppofition  totheVice-roy  did  not  proceed  from 
any  motive  to  difobedience  or  diflervice  to  his  Ma¬ 
jefty,  but  merely  from  a  rrinciple  of  ftlf-prcferva- 
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tion,  which  induced  them  tooppofe  that  fcvcrlty  the 
Vice-roy  ufed  in  the  execution  of  the  nev/  laws  ; 

That  the  king  had  therefore  fent  him  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  a  revocation  of  thofe  laws, 
and  to  publilh  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences  of 
what  kind  foever  :  And,  laftly,  to  take  the  opinion 
and  direction  of  the  people  of  the  country  concern¬ 
ing  the  methods  that  were  moftlikely  to  conduce  to 
the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  common 
good  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  Wherefore 
he  entreated  Pizarro  that  he  would  confidcr 
thefe  things,  and  like  a  gentleman  and  loyal  fubjedr, 
and  with  that  affeftipn  and  good  will  which  he  had 
Ihew’d  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  fincerely  yield 
obedience  tohis  Majefty,  and  comply  with  his  com¬ 
mands,  who  had  fo  favourably  interpreted  his  ac¬ 
tions,  acquitting  him  of  rebellion  and  difloyalty. 

Then  he  advifes  Pizarro  not  to  flatter  him¬ 
felf  with  an  opinion  that  he  wasfo  well  eftablifhed 
as  to  be  able  to  refill  the  forces  of  fo great  a  Piintc; 
as  his  Sovereign  the  Emperor  was,  who  compeli’d 
the  Grand  Signior  to  retire  from  Vienna  when  he 
was  at  the  head  of  tiiree  hundred  thoufand  men; 
and  had  obtain’d  fo  many  memorable  vidlories  over 
the  infidels  and  the  reft  of  his  enemies. 

When  thefe  letters  were  read  in  the  Ufurpei’s 
Council,  fome  were  for  receiving  the  Prefident  and 
accepting  the  terms  that  were  offered  immediately, 
obfervingthat  the  Court  of  Spain  had  granted  every 
thing  they  demanded,  as  a  revocation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances,  a  general  pardon,  and  a  confirmation  of 
their  eftates  and  poffeffions.  But  others,  infpir’d 
with  ambition,  or  dreading  the  vengeance  they 
knew  was  due  to  their  crimes,  reprefen  ted,  that  if 
the  Prefident  was  once  admitted,  he  would  foon  in- 
finuate  himfelf  into  the  affedlionS  of  the  people,  and 
difpofe  of  them  and  their  fortunes  at  pleafure  ;  and 
therefore  urg’d  that  it  was  neither  politick  nor  fafe 
to  admit  the  Prefident  amongft  them.  In  the  mean  Gafea’s 
time  Paniagua,  Gasca’s  agent,  found  means  agent  pre- 
to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Lima, 
who  feem’d  ready  to  defert  the  Ufurper  as  foon  asthey  Lima^for 
had  an  opportunity.  They  were  weary  of  his  op-  a  revolt, 
preffions  and  arbitrary  dominion,  who  had  of  late 
given  the  reins  to  his  paffions,  putting  feveral  con- 
■fiderabie  men  to  death,  feiz’d  their  poffeffions,  and 
made  free  with  their  wives  and  daugliters.  Under- 
ftanding  therefore  from  Paniagua,  thatapardon 
was  offer’d  them,  and  whatever  elfe  they  had  de- 
•  manded,  they  found  means  toaffure  this  agent  that 
they  were  ready  to  return  to  their  duty, not  withftand- 
ing  Pizarro  had  threatened  that  agent  to  put  him 
to  death  as  foon  as  he  arriv’d,  if  he  tamper’d  with 
any  of  the  citizens:  Nor  was  the  revolt  of  the  fleer, 
which  Paniagua  inform’d  them  of,  one  of  the 
leaft  motives  that  induc’d  them  to  make  their  ftib- 
miffion  to  his  Majefty. 

PizAR  R  o,  ftill  ignorant  of  this  general  difaf- 
fedlion,  tho’  it  was  a  fecret  to  very  few  befides,re- 
folved  not  to  admit  the  Prefident ;  but  imagining 
his  fleet  at  Panama  to  be  ftill  faithful  to  him,  orderM 
the  admiral  to  provide  a  ftiip  and  fend  the  Prefident 
back  to  Spain ;  however,  he  gave  Paniagua  a 
letter  for  him,  when  he  returned,  of  the  following 
tenour. 

He  defir’d  the  Prefident  toconfider  hini  as  a  per- 
Ton  naturally  devoted  to  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  and  to  anflUr  to 
remember  how  he  and  his  brothers  had  been  thefe  tfie  i  re- 
fixtcecn  years  employ’d  in  augmenting  the  territories 
and  revenues  of  the  Crown  of  Spain :  That  they  had 
reduced  countries  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  abounding 
with  more  gold  and  filver  than  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  produc’d  befides,  and  this  at  their  own 
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CHAP,  charges^  without  putting  his  Majefty  to  the  expence 
of  a^fingle  crown,  and  without  gaining  any  thing 
for  themfelves  but  the  reputation  of  ferving  their 
Prince  and  country  j  for  whatever  treafure  they  had 
obtain’d  was  laid  out  in  fettling  colonics,  and  fup- 
porting  thefe  conquefts:  They  had  not  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  an  acre  of  land  affigned  them  (the  Court 
of  Spain  granting  only  eftates  for  lives  to  the  Ad¬ 
venturers.)  And  notwithftanding  thefe  negledls, 
they  remained  immoveable  in  their  loyalty,  and  had 
no  need  to  be  put  in  mind  of  their  duty  to  their 
Sovereign  by  arguments  drawn  from  his  power  and 
fuccefs  againft  his  enemies. 

He  proceeds  to  {liew,that  it  was  the  rigorous  and 
impolitick  adminiftration  of  the  late  Vice-roy  that 
had  been  the  occafion  of  all  the  mifehiefs  and  diftur- 
bances  that  had  happened,  and  juftifies  his  ownufur- 
pation,  by  obferving,  that  he  was  chofen  Agent-Ge¬ 
neral  by  all  the  cities  and  communities  of  that  em¬ 
pire,  and  impower’d  by  the  Judges  of  the  royal  Court 
to  drive  the  Vice-roy  from  thence,  having  tranfadled 
nothing  but  by  their  warrant  and  concurrence. 

Pizarro  alfo  fent  feveral  agents  of  confidera- 
ble  quality  to  the  Court  of  Spain  to  juftify  his  con- 
dudt,  and  get  his  command  confirmed  to  him  ;  but 
thefe  all  deferted  him,  making  their  peace  with  the 
Prefident  when  they  came  to  Panama,  and  accept¬ 
ing  employments  from  him.  Whereupon  the  Pre¬ 
fident  commanded  the  Governors  of  the  Mexican 
provinces,  thofe  of  St.  Martha,  Cartagena,  New- 
Granada  and  Popayan,  to  levy  forces  with  all  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  fend  to  his  afliftance.  He  alfo  order’d 
Laurence  de  Aldan  a  to  fail  with  four  ftout 
fliips  to  the  coafl;  of  Peru,  who  landing  fmall  parties 
in  feveral  places,  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
Pizarro  deferters :  And  at  the  fame  time  James  de  Mo- 
deferted  aflembled  four  or  five  hundred  men  in  the  in- 
numbers  declar’d  for  theKing,  ap¬ 

pointing  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  Majefty’s 
forces  to  be  at  Caxamalca. 

Hepre-  And  now  Pizarro  receiving  advice  of  the  re¬ 
pares  to  volt  of  his  fleet  and  the  approach  of  his  enemies,  ap- 
ply’d  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  raife  forces  in 
^  °  order  to  defend  his  ufurpation,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
mufter’d  upwards  of  nine  hundred  men  in  the  city 
of  Lima  only,  all  veteran  troops  well  armed,  and  the 
horfe  well  mounted ;  nor  was  there  a  foot-foldier 
but  had  his  pad  to  ride  on,  and  flaves  to  attend  him, 
fo  that  his  infantry  might  be  looked  upon  as  horfe  or 
dragoons  at  leaft,  engaging  either  on  foot  or  horfe^ 
back,  as  there  was  occafion,  and  had  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  marching  with  expedition  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other  without  much  fatigue  :  Be- 
fides  the  forcesPiZAR  ro  had  in  Lima,  hefent  ftrong 
detachments  to  Cufeo,  La  Plata,  and  other  places, 
caufing  it  to  be  publifhed  every  where,  that  the  Pre¬ 
fident  Gasc  a  had  exceeded  his  commiflion  in  levy¬ 
ing  forces  againft  him  ;  that  the  King  had  not  im¬ 
power’d  the  Prefident  to  take  the  government  from 
him,  but  only  to  endeavour  to  eftablifli  peace,  and 
prefide  in  the  royal  Court ;  and  that  the  people  were 
no  lefs  concern’d  than  himfelf  tooppofe  his  encroach¬ 
ments  ;  for  if  the  Prefident  prevail’d,  they  muft  ex- 
peft  to  be  plundered,  and  dlfpolTelTed  of  all  they 
had  gained  with  fo  much  labour  and  hazard,  and 
perhaps  meet  with  a  halter  inftead  of  a  reward. 

He  alfo  order’d  procefs  to  be  begun  in  the  Courts 
of  law  againft  the  Prefident,  and  againft  Hinojo¬ 
sa  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  all  the  Officers  who 
had  deferted  him,  procuring  them  to  be  condemn’d 
to  death  and  declar’d  traitors  by  the  Judges  at  Lima : 
But  ftill  the  defertion  continu’d,  the  people  were  well 
fatisfy’d  that  the  Prefident  Gasca  was  fufficiently 


authoriz’d  to  make  war  upon  Pizarro,  and  grant  CHAP, 
themfuch  conditions  as  he  law  fit  on  their  fiibmiffion*,  , 

and  were  not  only  weary  of  theUfurper’s  tyrannical 
adminiftration,  but  evidently  forefaw  he  would  not 
be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  againft  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  that  great  difafteftion  that  was  obferv’d 
amongft  all  forts  of  people  in  Peru. 

Lawrence  de  Aldana  being  now  arriv’d 
with  his  Ihips  at  the  port  ofCallao,  two  leagues  from 
Lima,  Pizarro’s  foldiers  took  frequent  opportu- Pizatro' 
nities  of  deferring  to  him  ;  which  induced  the  ufur- 
per  to  abandon  that  city,  and  march  to  the  fouth- 
ward  as  far  as  Arequippa  ;  of  which  Aldana  re-  Aldana 
ceiving  advice,  landed  his  men,  and  took  poflTeffion 
of  the  city  of  Lima  for  the  King  ;  foon  after  which  for  thePre- 
the  Prefident  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Peru  with  the  fident. 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land- 
forces,  and  conftituted  the  Admiral  Hinojosa  Ge¬ 
neral  as  well  by  land  as  fea  ;  But  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  take  the  field  till  he  had  aflTembled  an  army 
abundantly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  fuffi- 
cient  to  fecure  the  redudlion  of  that  empire  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain.  This  Minifter  appears  to  have 
proceeded  with  abundance  of  caution  and  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  effedled  more  by  fly  infinuationand 
artifice,  than  could  poffibly  have  been  effefted  by 
open  force,  and  at  the  fame  time  kept  at  a  diftance 
from  danger,never  undertaking  any  thing,  or  advanc¬ 
ing  a  fingle  ftep,  till  he  was  morally  fure  of  fuccefs. 

‘  In  tlie  m.ean  time  Gonzalo  Pizarro  receiv- Pizarro 
ing  advice  that  Centeno  had  raifed  eight  hundred 
or  a  thoufand  men  in  the  Charcas  for  the  Crown,  cufcL* 
pofTeflTed  himfelf  of  the  cities  of  La  Plata  and  Cuf¬ 
eo,  and  kept  in  awe  all  the  fouthern  part  of  Peru 
with  his  forces  he  marched  towards  Cufeo,  with  a 
defign  to  give  that  General  battle  ;  and  Centeno 
being  no  lefs  forward  to  engage,  a  battle  was  fought 
in  the  valley  of  Guarina,  in  Odlober  1547,  and  Defeats 
Pizarro  obtaining  a  complete  vidory,  moft  of 
Centeno’s  foldiers,  that  were  taken  prifoners, 
lifted  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  rebels  ;  and 
fome  few  days. after,  Pizarro  entered  the  city  of 
Cufeo  in  triumph.  From  Cufeo  Pizarro  fent  a 
detachment  of  his  forces  to  take  polTeffion  of  the 
city  of  La  Plata,  where  they  feiz’d  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns,  and  hang’d  up  feveral  that  were  well  treafure  at 
affeded  to  the  royal  caufe  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mines, 
his  General  Carva  jal  plunder’d  the  town  of  Are¬ 
quippa  and  other  places  on  the  fea-coaft,  whereby 
they  amafled  a  prodigious  treafure. 

The  Prefident  G  A  sc  A,  receiving  repeated  ad¬ 
vices  of  PiZARRo’s  fuccefs,  at  length  began  his 
march  towards  Cufeo  at  the  head  of  fixteen  hundred 
veteran  Spaniards,  and  feveral  thoufand  Indians, 
attended  by  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  arrived  in 
the  valley  of  Saefahnana,  within  four  leagues  of  Cuf¬ 
eo,  in  the  beginning  of  April  1548.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  royalifts,  it  was  debated  in  Piear- 
Ro’s  council,  whether  he  ffiould  advance  and  fight 
the  Prefident,  or  retreat?  His  General  Carva- 
jAL,  it  feems,  advifed  him  to  retire  to  certain  inac- 
ceffibJe  mountains,  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  Cufeo, 
where  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  attack 
him,  and  he  would  have  fav’d  a  rich  country  in  his 
rear,  that  would  have  furniffied  him  with  plenty  of 
provifions;  But  Pizarro  infilled  it  was  diffio- 
nourable  to  retreat,  and  confiding  in  the  goodnels 
of  his  troops,  marched  out  of  Cufto  at  the  head  of 
nine  hundred  men,  to  the  valley  of Saefahnana, where 
he  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  but  was  de-  Pizarro 
ferted  by  almoft  all  his  men  on  the  day  of  battle, 
who  laid  hold  on  the  pardon  the  Prefident  Gasca 
had  ordered  to  be  proclaimed.  They  faw  the 
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C  H  A  P.  royallfis  fo  much  fupeilor  to  them,  and  fo  advan- 
^  '  tageoufly  pofted,  that  there  was  very  Jittle  pro- 

fped  of  fuccefs*  and  could  not  fuppofe  they  iKould 
ever  meet  with  fuch  another  opportunity  of  fecur- 
ing  their  lives  and  eftates. 

PiZARRO  flood  amazed  for  fome  time  at  this  ge- 
Surrenders  neral  defertion,  but  at  length  thought  fit  to  furren- 
himfelfa  (Jej-  jq  the  firft  officer  he  met  with.  His  Licute- 
pnoner.  nant-General  Carvajal  fled,  and  was  made  pri- 
foner  foon  after  ;  and  both  of  them  were  carried  in 
triumph  by  the  Prefident  into  the  city  of  Cufco, 
which  open’d  her  gates  to  the  Conqueror. 

Two  orthree  days  after,  Pizarro,  Carvajal, 
Pizarro  feveral  other  rebels  were  formally  tried  and  con- 
condemn-  Qp  treafon  and  rebellion  againft  their  So- 

'  *  vereign.  Pi za r  ro  was  condemned  to  be  behead¬ 
ed,.  his  houfes  demoliflied,  and  the  ground  fow’d 
with  fait,  and,  a  pillar  was  order’d  to  be  ereded 
with  this  infcription,  “Thefewere  the  dwellings  of 
“  that  traitor  Gonzalo  Pizarro.”  In  purfuance 
of  his  fentence,  he  was  fet  upon  a  Mule,  and  led  to 
the  place  of  execution,  carrying  in  his  hands  the 
image  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  to  whom  he  pray’d 
with  great  devotion,  but  in  the  way  exchang’d  this 
irnage  for  a  crucifix,  which  a  Prieft  gave  him  that 
attended  him  on  this  he  fixed  his  eyes  till  he  came 
to  the  fcaffold,  where  he  made  the  following  fpeech 
to  the  foldiers  and  Spanifh  inhabitants, 

.Gentlemen, 


“  E  know  that  our  family,  my  brothers  and 
Hisfpeech  tc  ^  myfelf,  have  fubdued  this  empire.  Many 
ccudom*  “  poireflTed  of  baronies  and  lands,  which 

“  my  brother  the .  Marquis  conferred  on  you,  and 
“  many,  of  you  here  prefent  have  received  the  like 
“  eftates  from  me.  There  are  alfo  many  of  you 
“  owe  me  money,  which  I  have  freely  lent  you, 
“  and  others  have  received  confiderable  gifts  and 
“  gratuities  from  me. 

I,  for  my  part,  die  poor  and  deftitute  of  every 
“  thing  *,  not  fo  much  as  the  deaths  on  my  back 
“  are  my  own,  but  the  fees  of  the  executioner,  for 
“  the  fervice  he  doth  in  cutting  off  my  head  *,  fo 
that  I  have  nothing  to  give  for  the  good  of  my 
“  foul.  Wherefore  I  befeech  you,  gentlemen,  as 
“  many  of  you  as  owe  me  money,  beflow  the  fame 
on  maffes  for  my  foul ;  for  1  have  full  affurance 
“  in  God,  that  through  the  meritorious  death  and 
“  paflion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  with 
the  affiftance  of  your  charity^  all  my  fins  fliall  be 
“  pardon’d,  and  I  lhall  be  received  to  mercy.” 

Then  kneeling  down  before  the  crucifix,  which 
was  placed  on  a  table  on  the  fcaffold,  the  executi¬ 
oner  came  to  bind  a  handkerchief  about  his  eyes,  but 
he  faid  that  was  unneceffary,  he  had  often  look’d 
death  in  the  face  j  and  feeing  the  hangman  draw  his 
He  is  be-  fword  to  cut  off  his  head,  he  faid,  “  Honeff  Jack, 
headed,  tc  office  hand fomely The  fellow  promifing 

it  fhould  be  done  according  to  his  wifli,  took  the 
prifoner  by  his  beard  with  his  left-hand,  and  with  a 
•back  ftroke,  cut  off  his  head  at  one  blow,  with  the 
fame  eafe  (fays  my  author)  as  he  would  have  fliced 
off  the  leaf  of  a  lettice.  Diego  Centeno  paying 
the  executioner  for  his  cloaths,  he  was  buried  in  them 
in  the  cloifler  of  the  Mercenarian  Friars  in  Cufeo, 
in  the  fame  grave  where  Diego  de  Almacro 
the  elder,  and  Almagro  the  younger,  his  fon,  had 
both  been  buried  upon  charity,  after  they  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  the  fame  place.  After  the  fury  of  the 
war  was  over,  the  Spanifli  cities  of  Peru  caufed 
maffes  to  be  faid  for  the  foul  of  Gonzalo  Pizar¬ 
ro,  whofe  faults  feemed  all  to  have  been  buried  in 
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his  grave,  and  only  his  conquefls  and  herolck  ac-  CHAP, 
tions,  remembered  in  the  next  generation.  The . 
Spaniards,  who  poflefs’d  thofe  mquntains  of  trea- 
fure,  and  that  extenfive  country  v/hich  the  Pizar- 
Ro’s  conquered,  could  do  no  lefs  than  applaud  their 
actions,  and  fet  them  in  the  faireft  light ;  for  if  thofe 
countries  were  unj'uftly  obtain’d,  they  were  as  un- 
juftly  poffefs’d  and  enjoy’d  by  thofe  who  fucceeded 
the  PiZAR  Ro’s.  What  titlecould  the  Kingof  Spain  Some  re¬ 
give  any  of  his  fubjedls  to  the  eftates  andperfons  of 
the  Indians?  Their  King,  therefore,  was  the  great  pations  of 
ufurper  and  oppreffor.  The  Pizarro’s  truly  ob-theSpani- 
ferved,  if  conqueft  gave  a  right,  they  had  the  befl;^''‘^® 
title  to  Peru,  who  conquer’d  it  at  their  own  expences, 
without  putting  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  any  charge. 

But  in  truth,  neither  the  Kings  of  Spain,  or  the  Ad¬ 
venturers,  could  have  a  better  right  to  that  country 
than  what  pirates  or  highwaymen  have  to  their 
acquifitions  *,  however,  nothing  is  more  common  in 
this  world,  than  to  fee  one  ufurper  and  oppreffor 
fit  in  judgment  upon  another,  and  take  upon  him 
to  difpofe  of  men’s  lives  and  fortunes,  to  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  Judge,  or  the  perfon  he  condemns  for 
feizing  them  have  any  right.  . 

Pizarro  was  condemned  for  ufurping  the  go- 
.yernment  of  Peru  :  But  was  not  the  King  of  Spain 
the  greateft  ufurper,  who  unjuftly  countenanc’d  the 
invading  of  that  country,  made  advantage  of  all 
the  wrongs  and  outrages  the  Pizarro’s  had  com^* 
mitted,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  thofe  very  fpoils 
and  territories  which  were  ravifla’d  from  the  Inca’s 
and  their  fubjedts  ;  and  continue  their  unjuft  poffef- 
fion  by  force  and  violence  to  this  very  day  ?  But  to 
proceed  in  the  hiftory. 

The  Prefident  Gasc a  having  made  large  pro- 
mifes  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  that  aflifted  him  to 
reduce  Piz a  rro,  was  perpetually  follicited  to  make 
them  good  after  that  war  was  at  an  end.  foldl- 

ple  expedled  that  all  the  lands  poffeffed  by  theadhe-  ersdifeon- 
rents  of  Pizarro  ffiould  have  been  divided  among  tented, 
them  j  and  tliis,  no  doubt,  the  Prefident  intended 
to  have  done,  if  Pizarro’s  troops  had  not  de- 
ferted  him ;  but  the  Prefident  had  made  equal  pro- 
mifes,  itfeems,  to  thofe  who  fliould  forfake  Pizar¬ 
ro  and  come  over  to  him  ;  and  thefe  by  abandoning 
their  General,  had  finiffied  the  deftrudlion  of  that 
ufurper  without  his  running  the  hazard  of  a  battle, 
fo  that  the  Prefident  had  fcarce  any  lands  to  divide 
among  the  numerous  claimants;  howevetj  he  made 
a  diftribution  of  fuch  lands  as  were  confifeated,  and 
left  the  inftrument,  allotting  to  every  man  his  ffiare^ 
fcal’d  up,  when  he  returned  to  Lima,  ordering  the 
.Archbifhop  of  that  province  to  repair  to  Cufco 
and  publilh  it;  and  the  clergy  were  commanded  to 
exhort  the  officers  and  foldiers  in  their  fermons  to 
fubmit  to  this  partition,  which  was  all  that  could 
poffibly  be  done  at  this  time.  But  the  petitioners 
were  fo  far  from  acquiefeing  in  this  divifionj  that 
they  began  to  grow  very  mutinous,  till  fome  of 
them  were  apprehended  and  made  exarnples  of,  arid^ 
others  made  eafy  by  promifes  ot  a  further  partition 
in  their  favour.  The  moft  dangerous  of  all  the  pre¬ 
tenders  was  Hernandez  Giron, whom  the Prefi- Several 
dent  could  find  no  means  to  fatisfy,  but  hy  Sranting 
him  a  commiffion  to  refort  toCulco  and  raife  forces, 
in  order  to  attempt  new  conquefts ;  and  this  was  conqueft*. 
thought  to  be  a  very  delperate  rernedy,  to  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  a  rnan  whofe  dilaffeftion 
and  ambition  was  but  too  manifeft ;  Nor  was  he 
long  at  Cufco*  before  he  gave  the  Government  ve¬ 
ry  meat  difturbance,  tho’  he  did  not  break  out  in^ 

■  to  actual  rebellion  till  fome  time  afterwards^ 
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turns  to 
Panama 
with  a  vail 
treafure. 


TheTrea- 
fure  feiz’d 
by  the  re¬ 
bels  at  Pa¬ 
nama. 


Another  detachment  of  troops  was  fent  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Peter  de  Valdi¬ 
via,  to  finifli  the  conqueft  of  Chili  i  under  whom 
a  great  many  of  the  difaffefted  Spaniards  lifted 
themfelves,  in  hopes  of  making  their  fortunes  there, 
•which  they  now  defpair’d  of  doing  in  Peru:  And 
this  fcems  to  have  been  the  condudt  of  moft  of  the 
Governors  of  Peru,  when  they  could  not  fatisfy  the 
pretenfionsof  the  Spanifti officers  and  foldiers  (every 
one  of  which  imagin’d  he  merited  a  province  by  his 
fervices)  to  give  them  commiffions  to  enter  upon 
new  conquefts,  which  they  aflur’d  them  ffiould  be 
fhar’d  among  the  Adventurers.  The  Prefident 
Gasca,  however,  found  there  Were  ftill  a  great 
many  that  remained  Unfatisfy’d,  eVen  thofe  to  whorh 
he  had  affign’d  lands  and  Indians  that  produced  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year  were  not 
contented,  and  he  was  compell’d  to  promife  them  a 
further  divifion  to  increafe  their  (hares,  which  he 
took  care  however,  (hould  not  be  publi(h*d  ’till  he 
was  gone  to  Europe,  for  fear  of  a  tumult ;  and  an 
order  coming  from  Spain  at  the  fame  time  to  releafe 
the  Indians  from  their  p'erfonal  ferVices,  or  rather 
flavery,  he  fupprefs’d  that  alfo  for  the  fame  reafon, 
’till  he  left  the  country.  And  having  fleec’d  and 
plunder’d  both  Spaniards  and  Indians,  ’till  he  had 
amafs’d  together  two  or  three  millions  of  crowns  for 
his  mafter  the  Emperor,  he  fet  fail  with  it  for  the 
bay  of  Panama,  well  knowing  that  fo  vaft  a  treafure 
would  cover  all  faults,  and  render  his  adminiftration 
approv’d  by  the  Court  of  Spain,  tho’  he  fupprefs’d 
and  oppos’d  the  repeated  orders  that  were  fent  over 
for  giving  the  Indians  their  liberty. 

The  Prefident  arriving  in  the  bay  of  Panama, 
did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  (lay  in  the  city  which 
gives  name  tothat  bay,  but  immediately  crofs’d  the 
ifthmus,  and  arriv’d  at  Nombre  de  Dios  (which 
ftood  near  Porto  Bello)  on  the  North-fea,  leaving 
moft  of  the  treafure  to  be  brought  after  him,  and 
was  very  near  lofing  it;  for  Ferdinand  and  Pe¬ 
ter  DE  Contreras,  the  two  fons  of  Pedra- 
RiAS,  who  reduc’d  the  province  of  Veragua,  be¬ 
ing  turn’d  out  of  their  father’s  government,  and 
difpoffefs’d  of  all  his  lands,  had  a  little  before  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion  :  And  having  feiz’d  feveral 
(hips  in  the  South-fea  at  this  time,  attack’d  Panama, 
where  great  part  of  the  royal  treafure  was  lodg’d, 
and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  as  well  as  of  the 
town,  and  might  with  eafe  have  carried  it  all  off, 
but  could  not  be  fatisfy’d  without  making  the  Pre¬ 
fident  their  prifoner.  They  fent  part  of  their  for¬ 
ces  therefore  crofs  the  ifthmus  in  purfuit  of  the  Pre¬ 
fident  Gasca,  who  was  now  at  Nombre  de  Dios 
on  the  North-fea,  of  which  the  citizens  of  Panama 
taking  the  advantage,  fell  upon  the  remainder  of 
the  rebels  forces  that  were  left  behind,  cut  moft  of 
them  in  pieces,  and  recovered  the  treafure  again. 
Upon  advice  whereof,  the  party  that  was  fent  after 
the  Prefident  difpers’d  themfelves,  very  few  of  them 
making  their  efcape  back  to  Veragua  ;  and  the  two 
brothers,  Ferdinand  and  Peter  de  Con¬ 
treras,  were  both  of  them  kill’d  ;  which  put  an 
end  to  this  rebellion,  that  would  otherwife  probably 
have  been  fatal  to  Spain :  For  the  rebels  propofed, 
after  they  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  both 
fides  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  fo  that  no  relief  could 
come  over  from  Old  Spain,  to  have  affembled  a 
fleet,  and  join’d  the  malecontents  of  Peru,  whereby 
they  might  have  reduc’d  that  province  under  their 
power,  and  perhaps  laid  the  foundation  of  another 
empire ;  but  their  dividing  their  forces  defeated  all 
the  hopeful  projedls  they  had  form’d,  and  ended  in 
the  deftruftion  of  the  two  brothers  and  their  fol¬ 


lowers;  and  the  Prefident  Gasca  could  not  butCH  AP. 
blefs  himfelf,  when  he  underftood  how  narrowly .  ^  ^ 

he  had  efcap’d  with  his  treafure,  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  recover  and  carry  over  fafe  to  Gafca  re- 
Spain,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  that  Court,  which  was 
in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  money  to  fupport  the  va-  again,  and 
rious  enterprizes  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth, arrives 
was  engaged  in  at  that  time.  g 

I  retutn  now  to  Peru,  where  the  Judges  of  the  ^ 
royal  Court,in  whom  the  adminiftration  was  lodg’d, 
|3ublifti’d  thefecond  partition  the  late  Prefident  had 
made  of  the  lands,  which  gave  as  little  fatisfaifion 
as  the  former.  Thefe  Judges  alfo  put  in  execution 
the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Spain  for  releafing  the 
Indians  from  perfonal  fervice,  and  would  not  fuffer 
the  poor  natives  to  be  prefs’d  ro  dig  in  the  mines,  to 
carry  burthens,  or  to  do  any  other  laborious  work, 
but  what  they  willingly  agreed  to  do,  and  were  paid 
for ;  which  occafion’d  an  infurreftion  in  Cufeo,  and 
the  diflfaffefted  made  choice  of  Hernandez,  or|"on'^[^" 
Hern  ANDO  Giron,  for  their  Chief,  who  was  ftill  Cufeofup- 
in  that  city,  where  he  had  rais’d  two  hundred  men  prefs’d. 
for  the  making  of  new  conquefts.  This  tumult  was 
fupprefs’d  with  great  difficulty,  and  Gi  ron  fent 
prifoner  to  Lima ;  but  fo  general  was  the  difaffec- 
tion,  that  the  Judges  did  not  think  fittopunilh  this 
notorious  officer,  and  in  a  (hort  time  gave  him  his 
liberty  again;  even  the  General  Hinojosa  was 
fuppofed  to  foment  thefe  diforders,  for  he  had  an 
eftate  in  the  Charcas,  where  Potofi  and  the  beft  fil- 
ver  mines  lie,  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  per  ann.  and  thefe  minescould  not  be  work’d 
without  Indians,  for  they  had  no  Negroes,  or  bat 
very  few,  in  America,  at  that  time. 

The  royal  Court  therefore,  to  bring  over  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Hinojosa  to  their  party,  made  him  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Charcas ;  and  this  for  a  time  kept  that 
part  of  the  country  quiet. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  Antonio  de  Men  do- Mendoza 
ZA  arriv’d  in  Peru,  in  quality  of  Vice-roy ;  whofe^®^*^^ 
adminiftration  was  generally  lik’d  ;  but  being  of  a 
weakly  conftitution,  he  did  not  live  two  years. 

What  was  moft  remarkable  in  his  government  was 
his  fending  his  fon  through  all  the  provinces,  to  take 
a  particular  account  of  them  ;  who  brought  back 
with  him  draughts  of  every  place  that  was  worth  the 
taking,  and  efpecially  of  the  mountain  of  Potofi  with 
all  its  filver  veins  delineated,  and  an  eftimate  of  the 
treafure  that  might  annually  be  drawn  from  thence ; 
with  which  draughts  the  Vice-roy  fent  his  fon  into 
Spain  in  the  year  1552,  and  died  foon  after. 

The  royal  Court,  after  the  death  of  the  Vice-roy, 
taking  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  into 
their  hands,  and  reviving  the  decree  for  releafing  the 
Indians  from  their  perfonal  fervice,  occafion’d  great 
difturbances  again  ;  but  no  where  more  than  in  the 
Charcas,  where  Indians  were  fo  much  wanted  to 
work  their  mines  :  And  here  alfo  were  great  num¬ 
bers  of  dil'affedled  people  and  difbanded  foldiers 
afifembled,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  Hinojosa 
would  have  fet  up  for  himfelf,  having  given  out 
many  dark  and  dubious  fpeeches  (which  were  in¬ 
terpreted  that  way)  while  he  remained  at  Lima. 

But  this  gentleman,  being  now  made  Governor  of 
the  country,  and  poflTefs’d  of  one  of  the  greateft 
eftates  in  it,  had  alter’d  his  mind,  it  feems,  if  ever 
he  had  any  thoughts  of  difturbing  the  Government 
formerly.  He  endeavoured  therefore,  by  fair  words, 
to  divert  the  foldiers  from  their  defign  ;  telling 
them,  he  expedted  a  comm iffion  every  day  to  extend 
their  conquefts  farther  eaftward,and  then  they  would 
infallibly  be  provided  for  :  But  finding  themfelves 
difappointed  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  General 

(being 
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■  A  P.  (being  perFeftly  eafy  in  his  own  fortunes)  had  now  ment  fliould  have  confirm’d  it  to  him.  In  confidera-  CHAP. 

^  no  i'ltention  of  engaging  with  them,  to  bring  about  tion  of  his  merit,  in  declaring  for  the  King  againfl 
'  an  '.f her  revo'ntion,  they  made  choice  of  Don  Se-  Don  Sebastian. 


aSTI  A. 


Castilla  for  their  Chief,  and  deter-  The  royal  Court,  being  well  appriz’d  of  the  trea- 
•  ;ned  to  afiTafllnate  Hinojosa  ;  and  tho’  he  had  cheryand  double-dealing  of  this  wretch  Godinez, 
qjent  intimations  of  the  confpiracy,  and  was  in  order  to  put  a  Ipeedy  end  to  the  infurreclion,  dealt 
enfeated  by  his  friends  to  take  meafures  for  the  fe-  with  the  traitor  in  his  own  way  ;  They  pretended 
cunty  of  his  perfon,  he  too  much  flighted  their  ad-  they  were  convinced  of  the  fervices  he  had  done  the 
vice  :  He  could  not  believe  that  the  foldiers  among  Government  in  taking  off  that  ufurper  and  rebel 
whom  he  had  been  fo  popular,  and  who  had  hitherto  Don  Seb  asti  an,  and  declaring  for  his  Majefly  5 
appeared  devoted  to  him,  could  ever  enter  into  a  and  caufed  it  to  be  intimated  to  him,  that  they  de- 
confpiracy  to  deftroy  him.  He  was  alfo  fearlefs  in  fign’d  to  conftitutc  him  General  of  their  forces,  and 
his  temper,  a  plain  open-hearted  man,  not  apt  to  afllgn  him  a  very  great  eftate  in  the  Charcas  •,  ad- 
fufpeft  the  worft  (or  perhaps  was  fo  far  of  Cm-  vifing  him  to  unite  his  forces  with  Don  Alonzo 
sar’s  mind,  that  it  was  better  to  die  once,  than  to  de  Alvarado  (Governor  of  the  city  of  La  Paz) 
be  always  terrify’d  with  the  fears  of  death  i  or  that  againfl:  the  rebels.  At  the  fame  time  they  privately 
it  was  time  to  die  when  his  friends  wifli’d  him  dead),  made  Don  Alvarado  GeneralifTimo  and  Go- 
But  however  that  was,  he  neither  provided  guards  vernor  of  the  Charcas,  and  commanded  all  that 
to  defend  his  palace,  or  to  attend  him  when  he  went  were  well-affefted  to  the  King  to  obey  his  orders: 
abroad  ;  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  confpirators  en-  Whereupon  the  General  aflembled  a  good  body  of 
tring  his  houfe  one  morning,  foon  after  the  gates  troops,  and  began  his  march  towards  the  city  of 
were  open,  went  dircftiy  to  his  apartment,  where  La  Plata,  where  Godinez  expedled  him,  flatter- 
There-  they  found  him  in  his  morning-gown,  and  ftabb’d  ing  himfelf  that  Don  Alvarado  was  coming  to 
nf  fwords  and  daggers,  witliout  giving  put  him  into  poiTcfllon  of  thofe  eflates  and  offices 


nojofa  the  Confeflfor,  which  was  all 

Governor  he  afk’d  of  them  when  he  found  they  were  refolved 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood. 

The  aflTaflins  afterwards  went  out  into  the  rtiar- 
ket-place,  where  they  found  the  refl;  of  their  ac- 


of  the 
Charcas. 


They 


that  were  in  a  manner  promifed  him  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  :  But  the  General  no  fooncr  got  him  into  General 
his- power,  than  he  made  God  *nez  and  his  ac- 
complices  prifoners,  and  proceeded  to  try  and  con- 
demn  them  ;  and  when  Godi  nez  was,  to  his  great  and  puts 
complices,  and  cry’d  out,  “  The  tyrant  is  dead,  furprize,  condemn’d  and  led  to  execution,  the  fol- 
“  long  live  the  King!”  They  alfo  murder’d  fe-  lowing  proclamation  was  made  before  him,  viz. 

“  This  man,  having  been  a  traitor  to  God,  his  more  of  ^ 
“  King,  and  his  friends,  is  fentenc’d  to  be  hang’d,  thedifaf- 
“  drawn,  and  quarter’d And  fo  many  were  in-  fefted. 
volved  in  the  fame  crimes,  that,  ’tis  faid,  many  of 


veral  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  plunder’d  their 
houfes  ;  then,  beating  their  drums,  required  alHhfe 
inhabitants  to  rendezvous  in  the  market-place,  and 
take  up  arms  in  their  fervice  i  declaring  Don  Se- 

makeDon  bastian  their  General,  and  ChieTJuftice  of  the  the  rebels  were  executed  every  day  the  fucceeding 
province.  They  alfb  took  upon  them  to  appoint  month  j  when  another  infurredlion  happening  at 
ocral.  "  other  officers  and  magiftrates,  both  civil  and  mili-  Cufco,  (which  I  am  next  to  give  an  account  of)  a 
tary  *,  but  ftill  pretended  all  was  done  with  an  in^^  Ifop  was  put  to  thefe  executions,  and  a  pardon  pub- 
tent  to  ferve  the  King.  lifli’d,  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  revolt  of  thofe 

The  confpirators,  within  a  day  or  two,  made  countries,  which  the  Government  began  to  be  ap- 
themfelves  matters  of  the  town  of  Potofi,  where  prehenfive  of. 

they  feiz’d  a  million  and  a  half  of  filver,  which  be-  The  former  rebellion  of  Sebastian  Castil- 
long’d  to  the  King  or  private  perfons.  They  alfo  la  and  Vasco  Godinez  was  fomented  and  en- 
fent  a  detachment  to  furprize  the  city  of  Vera  Paz,  courag’d  by  fome  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Cufco, 
and  murder  the  Marftial  Alvarado,  who  com-  the  mines  of  Potofi,  in  which  they  had  a  large 
manded  there :  But  before  this  could  be  effedled,  a  fliare,  remaining  unwrought  while  the  Indians  were 
fudden  turn  happen’d  ;  part  of  the  foldiers  who  had  freed  from  their  perfonal  fervice  *,  but  the  mott  ac- 
murder’d  their  General  Hinojosa,  believing  they  tive  among  the  difaffeetted  citizens  was  Hernan-  Another 
fliould  merit  of  the  Government,  and  obtain  not  dez  Giron,  already  mentibn’d,  who  only  waited 
oqly  their  pardon  but  a  reward,  if  they  fliould  mur-  to  fee  what  fuccefs  the  infurreftions  in  the  Charcas  ^ande* 

der  their  new  General  Don  Sebastian,  and  de-  would  have  before  he  declared  himfelf ;  and  being  Giron. 

And  after-  dare  for  the  King,  aifaffinated  the  unhappy  wretch,  inform’d,  that  General  Alvar  a  do  kept  a  corref- 

wards  and  declared  Vasco  Godinez  their  General,  pondence  with  Giles  Ramirez,  Governor  of 

Like  the  Romans,  they  frequently  murder’d  the  Cufco,  and  that  they  were  concerting  meafures  how 
very  men  they  fee  up,  and  the  reign  of  the  man  to  furprize  him  and  his  friends,  he  refolved  to  be 
they  eledled  fometimes  was  not  of  a  week’s  duration,  beforehand  with  them,  and  put  it  out  of  their 
Vasco  Godinez  compell’d  the  Magittrates  power  to  hurt  him. 
belselea  and  citizens  of  La  Plata  to  conttitute  him  Lord  Giron  therefore,  fummoning  his  friends  toge- 
Chief- Juttice  as  well  as  General  of  the  Charcas  (the  ther,  let  them  know  the  danger  they  were  all  in  ; 
filver  country)*,  under  colour  of  which  office  he  im-  that  General  Alva  r  ado  threaten’d,  as  foon  as  he 
prifon’d  and  put  to  death  whom  he  pleas’d,  and  had  lopp’d  off  the  branches  in  the  Charcas, he  would 

among  therett  caufed  many  of  thofe  to  be  murder’d  ttrike  at  the  root  of  all  thefe  ditturbances,  by  ex- 

who  had  alfitted  him  in  aflaffinating  the  Governor  tirpating  the  citizens  of  Cufco,  who  incited  and 
Hinojosa  ;  pretending  now  an  extraordinary  zeal  fupported  them  :  He  exhorted  them  therefore,  for 
for  the  King’s  fervice,  and  that  he  had  himfelf  their  own  prefervation,  to  come  to  fome  fpeedy  re- 
Who  been  forced  into  that  rebellion  :  Nor  did  he  fpare  folution,  and  not  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 

murders  a  his  mott  intimate  friends  and  accomplices,  being  in-  malTasred,  under  a  colour  of  law,  as  their  friends  in 

great  ma-  (j^ced  to  take  off  many  of  them,  lett  they  fliould  the  Charcas  had  been  j  efpecially  fince  it  was  the 
pypeop  e.  complicated  treafons,  and  defeat  him  of  common  caufe  ofall  the  Spanifh  planters, who  could 

thofe  rewards  he  expeded  for  murdering  Don  Se-  make  no  advantage  of  their  mines,  or  the  rett  of 
bast  IAN  i  for  he  had  feiz’d  on  the  great  ettate  of  their  eflates,  if  their  Indians  were  taken  from  them } 

the  General  Hi  nojosa,  and  expeitted  the  Govern-  and  confcquently  they  fliould  find  them  all  ready  to 

join 


murder 

him. 


The  re- 
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C  H  aP.  join  with  them,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  they  had 
'  taken  up  arms  for  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances. 

As  thisaffembly  confided  either  of  citizens  who 
were  proprietors  of  the  mines,  or  foldiers  who  were 
in  expeftation  of  making  their  fortunes  by  frefli 
commotions,  there  was  very  little  perfuafion  necef- 
fary  to  induce  them  to  join  in  the  inflirreidion  : 
They  agreed  therefore  to. take  the  opportunity  of  a 
great  wedding  which  was  to  be  folemhi'z’d  at  Cufco 
bli  the  1 3th. of  November  1553,  to  feizeonthe 
Governor  and'  fome  of  the  principal  Magiftrates, 
who  were  invited  to  it  5  and  accordingly  Hernan¬ 
dez  Giron,  with  ten  or  twelve  of  his  accompli¬ 
ces,  in  armour, '  rufh’d  into  the  bridegroom’s  houfe 
on  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day,  where  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  thre'efcore  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
at  fupper  ;  and  fome  of  the  company  thereupon  ri- 
fing  from  the  table  in  a,  great  fright,  Giron  bid 
them  not  dir  or  be  afraid,'  for  they  were  all  engaged 
in  the  fame  confpiracy  ;  which  fpeech  terrifying  the 
Governor  dill  more,  he  ran  away  and  hid  himfelf 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  houfe  among  the  women : 
Two  or  three  other  Magidrates  were  kill’d  by  the 


confpirators  on  the  fpot  *,  but  the  red  of  the  com- 
pany,  whether  in  the  plot  or  not,  were  differ’d  to 
return  unmoleded  to  their  houfes. 

The  confpirators,  having  continued  their  fearch 
two  or  three  hours,  at  length  found  the  Governor 
hidci.en  in  the  women’s  apartment;  and  carrying 
hill)  to  prifori  afterwards,  refprted  to  their  friends 
-■  ■'  in  jthemark^t-placej,  where  they  made  proclamation 
■  for  all  men  'to  affemble,  and  take  up  arms  in  de¬ 
fence,  of  thcTt  hferties  ;  Then  they  feiz’d  upon  the 
King’s -’treafurej, .  and  all  the  horfes  and  arms  they 
could  f  hd  -  '  and  having  muder’d  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  foj.dier:^,  fthey  appointed  officers  to  cpm- 
mahd  them, ‘and lid  more  in.to  their. feryice;  the 
ffibeis  declaring,  that  what  they  had  undertaken 
.was  for  the’publick  good,  and  in  order  to  infofrn 
f  is  Majedy  of  their  grievances,  the  royal  Court 
rejedling  all  petitions  of  this  kind! 

.And  fuch.was  the  influence  Giron  had  over 
the  Magidrates  of  the  city,  that  (either  for  fear  or 
favour)  they  condituted  him  Chief-Judice  and  Cap¬ 
tain-General  ;  and  feveral  other  great  towns,  fuch 
.asGuamanga  and  Arequippa,  congratulated  him  on 
his  exaltation,  and  promifed  to  fupport  him  with 
.  their  forces.  ^  , 

The  royal  Court,  receiving  adyice  of  this  for¬ 
midable  rebellion,  immediately  fufpended  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  decree  for  freeing  the  Indians  from 
their  perfonal  fervice,  which  they  were  fenfible  was 
the. principal  occafion'of  thefe  commotions,  and  con¬ 
dituted  the  Marfhal  Alvarado  Captain-General 
.of  their  forces  againd  Hernandez  Giron  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Peru  ;  and  the  Archbifliop  of 
Tima,  and  Sa  n  t  I  lean  (one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
royal  Court)  took  upon  them  to  command  the 
forces  that  were  affembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.Tinfia,  from  whence  they  prepared  to  march  and 
attack  the  rebels  at  Cufco  :  They  alfo  iffued  a  pro- 
'clamation,  pardoning  all  thofe  who  were  engaged 
in  the  rebellions  of  Pizarro  and  Don  Se bast  i- 
.  an,  to  prevent  their  joining  with  Hernandez 
Giron,  who  was  by  this  time  become  fo  drong, 
that  he  march’d  out  of  Cufco  .towards  Lima,  with 
an  intent  to  give  the  royalids  battle. 

Giron,  being  advanced  as  far  as  the  valley  of 
Pachacamac,  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  not  far  from  him,  and  ^prepared  to  engage 
them  •,  but  finding  his  men  defert  in  great  numbers, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to'  retire  farther  off ;  Where¬ 
upon  Paul  de  Meneses,  one  of  the  Generals 
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of  the  royalids,  was  detach’d  with  an  hundred  and  C  H  A  L 
fifty  horfe,  to  infult  his  rear,  and  keep  the  rebels  in  .  ^ 

play  ’till  the  red  of  the  army  could  come  up  but 
Megeses  was  unfortunately  defeated  before  the 
army  could  come  to  his  affidance  ;  and  there  after¬ 
wards  happen’d  fuch  divifions  among  the  Generals 
of  the  royalids,  that  Giron  had  leifure  to  augment 
his  forces,  and  form  a  regiment  of  Negroes. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marlhal  Alvarado,  hav¬ 
ing  affembled  an  army  confiding  of  athoufand  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  ten  thoufand  Indians,  began  his  march 
from  the  Charcas  ;  and  advancing  as  far  as  Cufco, 
mok  poffeffion  of  that  capital  for  the  King,  in  the 
abfence  of  Hernandez  Giron,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  the  plains  of  Nafca,  on  the  fea-coad, 
about  fifty  or  threefcore  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Lima.. 

The  Marffial  did  not  make  any  long  day  in  Li¬ 
ma  ;  but  having  augmented  his  European  forces  to 
twelve  hundred  men,  by  the  feveral  parties  of  roy¬ 
alids  that  came  to  join  him  in  Cufco,  he  march’d 
towards  the  fea-coad,  in  fearch  of  the  rebels,  who 
feeniing  to  contemn  and,  leffen  the  number  of  the 
royalids,  their  General  Hernandez  Giron  bid 
them  not  flatter  or  deceive  themfelves  but  dand 
iipon  their  guard,  and  behave  themfelves  like  men 
whofe  fortunes  depended  on  the  points  of  their 
fwords  j  for  he  affured  them  there  were  a  thoufand 
veteran  well-arm’d  Spaniards,  befides  Indians,  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  them  from  Lima,  and  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  body  under  the  command  of.Marflial  AL- 
,v>giADo,  approaching  their  camp  from  Cufco: 
However,  if  he  had  but  four  hundred  men,,  on 
whofe  valour  and  fidelity  he  could  rely,  ,  he  told 
them,  he  did  not  .dpubt  but  to  come  off  victorious  ; 
and  immediately  began  his  march  to  poffefs  himfelf  . 

Chuquinca,  on  the  . 

road  in  which  the  enemy  was  marching ;  and  fuch 
was  the  fituation  of  the  pofl;  he  had  chofen.  among 
woods,  rocks,  and  precipices,  that  he  wilhed  for 
nothing  more  than  that  the  royalifts  would  attack 
him  here:  But  thpr  Generals,  having  view’d  the 
ground  (tho*  their  forces  were  treble  the  number  of 
Giron’s)  thought  jt. was  not  practicable  to  engage 
him  in  this  place;  they  determined  therefore  to  fuf- 
round  the  rock  with  their  Indians,  and  cut  off  his 
provifions  on  every  fide  ;  by  which  means  the  rebels 
muff  have  been  obliged  to  furrender  in  a  very  fliorC 
time,  or  have  been  ftarved.  But  an  officer  deferr¬ 
ing  over  from  the  rebels  to  the  royalifts,  and  in¬ 
forming  thern  that  Gircin  intended  to  retire  in  the 
night,  and  that  his  men  were  in  a  miferable  condi¬ 
tion,  and  by  no  rneans  able  to  defend  that  poft,  if 
they  were  brifldy  attack’d,  the  Marlhal  alter’d  his  ' 

refolution,  and  commanded  his  officers  to  prepare 

to  give  the  enemy  battle  ;  and  the  attack  was  begun 
early  the  next  morning,  at  the  only  two  places  it 
was  polfible  to  approach  the  rebels ;  at  one  of  which  ^ 
the  royalifts  were  obliged  to  pafs  a  rapid  river  aimofl; 
up  to  their  necks ;  and  the  other  pafs  was  fo  narrow, 
and  encumber’d  with  rocks  and  bullies,  that  forty 
men  might  defend  it  againft  ten  thoufand.  Giron, 
the  General  of  the  rebels,  had  lojudicioufly  drawn 
up  his  men  to  defend  both  thefe  avenues,  that  the 
royalifts  were  cutoff  as  fait  as  they  advanced  by  the 
fire  of  the  fmall  arms  ;  and  tho*  they  renew’d  their 
attacks  feyeral  times,  and  were  led.  on  by  the  Mar¬ 
lhal  in  perfon,  they  were  at  length  totally  defeated,  Gvo"  <3^ 
and  put  into  the  utmoft  ednfufion,  two-thirds 
the  royalifts  being  kill’d,  or  taken  prifoners  ;  and  v^ado. ' 
the  reft,  with  their  General  at  the  head  of  them, 
efcaping  with  great  difficulty  out,  of  the  battle,  left 
the  plunder  of  their  camp  to  the  enemy,  which  was 

die 
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CHAP,  the  richeft  that  had  been  known,  even  in  that  rich 
^  country  the  wealthieft  Merchants  and  Planters  from 
the  filvcr  mines  of  the  Charcas  and  Ciifco  having 
taken  the  field  with  the  Marflial  in  moft  fplendid 
equipages,  and  with  numerous  retinues  of  fervants, 
all  their  arms,  furniture  and  accoutrements  being 
adorn’d  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious ftones,  with 
which  this  part  of  Peru  abounds. 

Hernandez  Giron,  having  obtained  this  im¬ 
portant  vi(5lory,  remained  five  or  fix  weeks  in  his 
impregnable  camp,  from  whence  he  fentoutftrong 
parties  to  Cufeo,  Arequippa,  the  city  of  Peace 
(or  La  Paz)  and  other  great  towns,  which  they 
plunder’d  of  an  immenfe  treafure.  He  alfo  lifted 
great  numbers  of  the  prifoners  he  had  taken,  and 
by  other  means  augmented  his  forces  to  upwards  of 
a  thoLifan'd  Spaniards,  befides  Indians  and  Negroes ; 
He  con  being  fenlible  he  ftill  wanted  a  train  of  artillery, 

verts  the  to  he  upon  the  level  with  the  royalifts,  he  tookfe- 
bells  of  veral  of  the  bells  out  of  the  churches  of  Cufeo,  and 
Cufeo  into  with  them  he  call,  fix  field-pieces,  on  which  he  en- 
greatguns.  word  Liberty,  the  rebels  motto 5  and 

then  began  his  march  towards  that  capital. 

MTerable  was  the  condition  both  of  Spaniards 
and  Indians  at  this  time  it  was  but  a  very  little 
before  that  the  royalifts  had  done  juftice,  as  they 
call  it  i  that  is,  plunder’d  and  murder’d  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Hernandez  Giron,  and  now  that  re¬ 
bel  retaliated  the  injury  he  conceived  was  done  him, 
both  upon  Spaniards  and  Indians  that  had  declared 
'  for  the  royal  caufe,  and  efpecially  on  fuch  as  had 
betray’d  or  deferted  him  ;  and,  as  he  was  confeious 
he  had  by  thefe  outrages  exafperated  the  citizens  of 
Cufeo,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  truft  himfelf  amongft 
them.  The  clergy  were  no  lefs  provok’d  (by  taking 
the  bells  out  of  their  churches)  than  the  citizens 
were  by  giving  up  the  town  to  the  plunder  of  his 
foldiers.  Having  therefore  fent  for  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily,  and  all  that  he  valued,  out  of  Cufeo,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  delightful  vale  of  Yuca,  about  two  or 
three  leagues  from  that  city  ;  where  he  refrefh’d  his 
troops,  and  fpenthis  time  in  rural  fports,  ’till  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  advice  that  the  royalifts  (having  increafed 
their  forces  to  two  thoufand  men,  befides  Indians, 
and  a  fine  train  of  artillery)  were  marching  towards 
Cufeo  ;  and  then  he  thought  fit  to  retire  to  a  pafs 
about  forty  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  that  city, 
where  he  pofted  his  army,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  force  his  camp  j  and  at  the  fame  time  had  a  plen¬ 
tiful  country  in  his  rear,  which  fupply’d  him  with 
plenty  of  provifions.  By  taking  this  pafs  he  alfo 
cover’d  the  province  of  Charcas,  in  which  were  the 
principal  filver  mines ;  fo  that  he  could  never  want 
treafure  to  pay  his  troops  while  he  remain’d  there. 

In  this  happy  fituation  he  waited  for  the  enemy, 
expedling  that  their  fuperiority  in  numbers  would 
have  encouraged  them  to  attack  him,  as  they  had 
done  at  Chuquinca  *,  but  they  were  grown  wifer  by 
their  misfortunes,  and  chofe  to  entrench  themfelves 
in  a  plain  not  far  from  him,  where  their  cavalry 
might  be  of  ufe  to  them  i  for  they  had  more  horfe 
than  the  rebels.  Thus  the  two  armies  lay  looking 
upon  one  another  for  a  confiderable  time,  only  fome 
fkirmifties  happened  between fmall  parties,  in  which 
it  was  obferved  the  rebels  had  generally  the  advan¬ 
tage;  and  this  encouraged  Hernandez  Giron 
to  think  of  attacking  the  royalifts,  fince  there  ap¬ 
pear’d  little  likelihood  of  their  advancing  nearer 
him :  He  might  reafonably  exped  alfo,  that  the 
royal  army  would  be  daily  increafed  by  the  arrival 
of  frefli  forces  from  Old  or  New  Spain  ;  and  was 
under  fome  apprehenfions,  probably,  that  his  people 
might  defert  him,  and,  make  their  peace  with  the 
VOL.  III. 
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Government,  if  he  remained  unadiverhuch  longer;  CHAP. 
He  laid  a  defign  therefore  to  furprifethe  royalifts  in  , 

their  camp,  which  feems  to  have  been  admirably 
well  concerted  nor  did  his  officers  and  foldiers  want 
refolution  to  have  it  put  in  execution,  if  the  projed 
had  not  been  betray’d  to  the  enemy  by  tvvo  deferters 
the  very  evening  before  the  attempt  was  made. 

The  moon  going  down  about  two  o’clock.  Her.-  Giron  at- 
n  A  n  D  Ez  Giron  had  order’d  his  regiment  of  Ne- 
groes,  with  fourfeore  or  an  hundred  Spaniards,  to  ^h^roy- 
condud  and  animate  them  to  attack  the  enemy’s  alifts,  but 
camp  in  frontj  as  foon  as  the  moon  was  fet,  while 
he,  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  ffiould  fall  upon  the 
rear ;  and  he  order’d  his  men  to  be  cloath’d  in 
white,  that  they  might  be  able  to  diftinguifti  each 
other  in  the  dark  :  But  the  enemy  (being  acquainted 
with  the  fcheme  by  the  deferters  above-mention’d) 
march’d  their  army  out  of  their  trenches,  and  drew 
up  upon  a  fpot  of  ground,  from  whence  they  in¬ 
tended  to  have  attacked  them  in  their  retreat,  or 
when  they  were  bufy  in  plundering  their  camp. 

The  Blacks  very  bravely  attack’d  the  enemies 
trenches,  and  to  theirfurprize  enter’d  them  with  lit¬ 
tle  oppofition,  there  being  very  few  left  to  defend 
them  ;  and  thefe  were  order’d  to  retire  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy  ;  Whereupon  the  Negroes  fell 
to  plundering  the  camp  (as  was  expedled )  while  the 
royalifts  attack’d  Gi  ron,  anrl  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  before  they  came  near  the  trenches.  How¬ 
ever,  the  rebels  defended  themfelves  lb  well,  that 
they  made  their  retreat  in  pretty  good  order,  and 
with  very  little  lofs  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  but 
fuffer’d  extreamly  by  the  defertion  of  two  hundred 
of  their  company  at  the  time  the  retreat  was  made. 

’Tis  probable,  the  deferters  apprehended  their  army 
was  totally  defeated,  and  that  their  General  would 
never  be  able  to  make  head  againft  the  royalifts  a- 
gain  ;  and  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  fave  their 
lives  by  a  timely  furrender. 

H  ERNANDEZ  Giron  howevct  (having 
mufter’d  his  men,  and  obferved  there  were  fcarce 
any  miffing  befides  the  two  hundred  that  had  defer¬ 
ted)  ftill  thought  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  maintain 
his  poll  againft  all  the  power  of  the  royalifts ;  but 
two  or  three  days  afterv/ards,  Thomas  Vasquez,  Giron  de- 
who  had  been  one  of  the  forwardeft  in  promoting 
this  rebellion,  and  one  of  the  moft  popular  men  a- 
mongft  the  malecontents,  deferring  over  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  with  ten  or  twelve  officers  more,  on  whom 
Giron  principally  relied,  he  was  confounded,  ex- 
pedting  every  hour  to  be  betray’d,  and  deliver’d  up 
to  hisenemies;  Therefore  (without  communicating 
his  fufpicions  to  his  wife,  or  any  mortal )  he  fled  by  to 
himfelf  to  the  mountains  in  the  night-time,  leaving 
his  forces  to  ffiift  for  themfelves.  His  departure 
was  no  fooner  known,  but  his  Lieutenant-General, 
with  an  hundred  more  that  were  devoted  to  his 
fervice,  went  in  fearch  of  him  ;  but  taking  a  differ¬ 
ent  way,  were  all  furprized  by  Meneses,  oncof  the 
Generals,  of  the  royalifts,  who  hang’d  up  moft  of 
the  officers  upon  the  fpot :  But  another  of  the  rebel 
Generals,  with  great  part  of  his  forces,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  go  over  in  time  to  the  royal  camp, 
before  the  efcape  of  Giron  was  known,  and  were 
allow’d  the  benefit  of  the  pardon  that  had  been 
publifh’d  for  the  prefent ;  bur  many  of  thefe  alfo 
were  hang’d  up  afterwards  for  this  very  rebellion 
by  a  fucceeding  Vice-roy. 

As  to  Giron  himfelf,  he  wander’d  about  the 
mountains  fome  weeks,  with  fourfeore  or  an  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  friends,  who  had  found  the  way  after 
him ;  but  was  at  length  taken  prifoner  and  carried  to 
Lima,  where  he  was  condemn’d  and  executed  as  a  executed. 

22  H  traitor; 
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•CHAP,  traitor  ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion :  And 
from  this  time  (viz.  from  the  month  of  November 
1 554,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.)  the  Spaniards 
hellion  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  the  peaceable  poffeffion 
entirely  Qf  Peru  ;  the  fubduing  the  firft  Adventurers,  who 
Jiipprefs’d.  gnj^eavour’d  to  render  themfelves  independent  of 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  having  proved  a  much  more 
difficult  talk  than  the  conqueft  of  the  defencelefs 
Indians.  And  tho’  the  Spaniards  are  by  no  means 
to  be  juftified  in  their  invafions  of  this  country,  yet 
their  laft  wars,  which  were  carried  on  by  them  for 
reftoring  the  natives  to  their  liberty,  and  refcuing 
them  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  firft  planters,  muft 
be  approved  by  all  the  world  :  Had  they  gone  one 
ftep  farther,  and  reftored  the  Inca’s  (the  Sovereigns 
of  that  country)  to  their  dominion,  they  had  per¬ 
form’d  the  moft  juft,  and  confequently  the  moft 
glorious  a6l  that  ever  was  recorded  in  hiftory  but 
this  was  too  great  a  piece  of  felf-denial  to  be  ex- 
pedted,  that  they  Ihould  part  with  a  country  re- 
plenilh’d  with  mountains  of  gold  and  filver,  after 
they  were  once  in  poffeffion  of  it. 

The  Spaniards  have  alfo  this  to  fay  for  them¬ 
felves,  that  the  Prince  they  found  upon  the  throne 
(namely,  Atabilipa)  had  no  more  right  to  that 
'kingdom  than  themfelves  ;  nay,  that  none  of  the 
Inca’s  could  pretend  any  other  right  to  any  part  of 
Peru,  but  what  they  had  gain’d  by  unjuft  invafions 
and  ufurpations ;  and  fince  it  was  next  to  an  im- 
poffibility  to  difcover  who  was  the  lawful  Sovereign 
of  any  part  of  it,  they  who  had  gain’d  the  poffef¬ 
fion  of  this  country  by  the  fame  forcible  means  the 
Peruvian  Princes  had  done,  did  no  body  any  wrong 
by  maintaining  their  poffeffion.  Some  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  Vice-roys,  however,  feem  to  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  Inca’s  had  a  better  right  than  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  by  their  putting  to  death,  or  ba- 
nilhing  to  remote  countries,  all  the  blood  of  the  In¬ 
ca’s,  and  even  the  iffue  of  the  Spanilh  officers  who 
had  match’d  with  any  of  the  Princeffesof  that  fami¬ 
ly  ;  tho’  I  muft  do  that  juftice  to  King  Philip  II. 
that  he  reprov’d  and  punifh’d  the  Vice-roy  that 
was  guilty  of  that  piece  of  barbarity,  telling  him, 
“  He  did  not  fend  him  over  to  extirpate  thofe 
“  Princes,  but  to  proteift  them.” 

CHAP.  XI. 

*Of  their  'women,  marriages,  children,  Jlaves  and 
funerals  *,  and  of  the  navigation  and  fhipping  of 
the  Peruvians, 

CHAP.  TT O  WE V  E  R  it  comes  to  pafs,  we  find  great 
XI.  XJL  part  of  the  world  entertain  a  very  high  opi- 
nion  of  a  fingle  life.  This  whimfey  prevails  in  the 
marriages  ^i^w  world  as  well  as  the  old.  Mexico  and  Peru 
iof  the  Pe-  have  their  cloifter’d  Virgins,  to  whom  they  pay  un- 
ruvians,  common  honours ;  and  there  are  others  who  de- 
vote  themfelves  to  a  fingle  life  without  confining 
their  perlbns  to  a  convent ;  and  thefe  alfo,  both 
fexes  have  in  great  veneration.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  nunnery  in  the  capital  city  of  Cufco, 
where  there  were  five  hundred  Ladies  of  the  royal 
blood,  who  neither  went  abroad,  or  were  vifited  by 
any  of  their  relations,  except  the  Queen :  Thele 
were  called  the  wives  of  the  Sun,  and  it  was  facri- 
lege  to  touch  them  ;  but  if  any  man  was  fo  pro- 
phane  as  to  attempt  their  chaftity,  he  drew  upon 
himfelf  and  his  whole  family  the  fevereft  puniffi- 
ments  that  could  be  inflided  ;  and  even  his  houfes, 
lands,  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  that  he  had  in  the 
world  were  deftroyed  with  him. 

In  every  province  alfo  there  was  a  convent  of 
Nuns,  confifting  of  the  daughters  of  noblemen,  and 


thofe  of  the  firft  quality,  and  thefe  were  not  to  be  C  H  A  P. 
approached  by  any  but  the  Inca  ;  and  as  the  former  ^  , 

were  call’d  the  wives  of  the  Sun,  thefe  were  ftil’d 
the  wives  of  the  Inca,  though  he  never  faw  them> 
or  had  any  commerce  with  them  ;  however,  they 
had  all  a  poffibility  of  being  his  wives  in  a  literal 
fenfe,  for  he  fent  for  them  to  Court  whenever  he 
pleafed,  and  took  them  to  his  bed ;  fo  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  nurferies  for  the  royal  Seraglio  j 
the  violating  the  chaftity  of  one  of  thefe  was  as  pe¬ 
nal  as  an  intrigue  with  one  of  the  former.  As  to 
the  marriages  of  the  Peruvians,  it  appears  that  their 
Princes  and  Nobility  were  allow’d  a  plurality  of 
wives  and  concubines ;  though  their  firft  King  and 
Law-giver  decreed,  that  no  private  man  ffiould 
have  more  than  one ;  their  Kings  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  them  to  increafe  their  families  by  all 
poffible  ways.  In  this  they  apprehended  they  ful¬ 
filled  the  commands  of  their  father  the  Sun,  and 
were  benefadtors  to  the  world  ;  but  this  does  not 
confift  with  the  honours  they  paid  to  a  ftate  of  ce¬ 
libacy  ;  for,  by  the  fame  rule,  thofe  that  kept  their 
virgin  vows,  and  did  what  lay  in  them  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies,  were  to  be  ho¬ 
nour’d,  thofe  who  endeavour’d  to  people  the  world 
Ihould  have  been  defpifed,  fo  inconfiftcnt  were 
they  with  themfelves ;  and  full  as  inconfiftent 
are  we  with  ourfelves  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  rejoice  when  a  man  is  born,  and  we  admire 
the  virgin  that  vows  there  lhall  be  no  more  born  if 
fhe  can  help  it  *,  but  how  thefe  unnatural  and  im¬ 
pious  vows  came  to  be  encouraged  and  approved 
either  there  or  here,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  To 
proceed  in  the  account  of  their  marriages. 

The  laws  of  Peru  did  not  only  permit,  but  com¬ 
mand  the  Emperor  to  marry  the  cldeft  After  of  the 
whole  blood  ;  though  it  prohibited  all  other  bro¬ 
thers  and  fifters  to  marry  ;  however,  they  were  all 
obliged  to  marry  in  their  refpeiftive  tribes  or  fami¬ 
lies  like  the  Jews,  and  their  marriages  were  folem- 
nized  by  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  province. 

Thofe  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  their  Inca’s  or 
Kings  were  niarried  by  the  King  himfelf.  Once 
a  year,  or  once  in  two  years  at  moft,  the  King’s 
officers  were  commanded  to  make  a  lift  of  all  the 
young  men  of  his  family  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  of  all  the  virgins  above  eighteen,  and  bring 
them  before  him,  when  he  match’d  them  as  he  faw 
fit,  the  ceremony  being  no  more  than  this :  The 
Inca,  ftanding  between  the  couple  that  were  to  be 
married,  call’d  each  of  them  by  their  names,  and 
then  joining  their  hands,  fent  them  home  to  the 
bridegroom’s  father’s,  where  the  wedding  was  kept 
for  feveral  days,  with  feafting,  mufick,  dancing 
and  drinking,  as  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  don’t 
find  there  were  any  previous  addreffes,  or  that  the 
parties  had  any  knowlege  of  each  other  ’till  they 
came  before  the  Prince,  or  that  he  made  any  judg¬ 
ment  how  fuitable  the  match  was  like  to  be,  in  any 
other  refpeds  than  as  to  their  perfons,  their  refpec- 
tive  ages,  and  their  quality.  Here  was  no  fuch 
thing  as  courtffiip  ;  no  confent  demanded,  either 
of  the  parties  or  their  parents  ;  but  the  Inca  dif- 
pofed  of  both  as  he  faw  fit :  And  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  at  a  diftance  from  Cufco,  the  vaffal 
Princes  perform’d  the  ceremony,  as  the  Inca  did  in 
the  capital  city ;  but  as  to  the  King  himfelf,  and 
the  Princes  of  the  feveral  provinces,  they  took  what 
women  they  pleas’d  for  their  wives  and  concubines, 
without  any  manner  of  ceremony. 

And  if  the  common  people  were  not  allow’d  Common 
more  wives  than  one,  they  had  a  liberty  however 
tq  entertain  a  commerce  with  other  women  (befides 
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their  wives)  who  lived  in  poor  huts  in  the  fields,  or 
in  the  fuburbs  of  great  towns,  but  were  never  luf- 
fer’d  to  dwell  or  appear  among  honefi;  people,  and 
were  generally  efteem’d  infamous.  Thefe  ftews, 
according  to  De  la  Vega,  were  conniv’d  at  by 
the  Government,  to  prevent  greater  inconvenien- 
cies,  fuch  as  adultery  and  fodomy  •,  and  this  it  is 
that  induces  the  Pope,  *tis  faid,  to  indulge  his  fub- 
jedts  in  the  like  liberties,  whofe  conftitutions  are  as 
warm  as  the  Peruvians. 

When  any  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Inca’s  mar¬ 
ried,  the  vafTal  Indians  of  that  province  immediately 
built  houfes  for  the  new-married  people,  which 
were  furnilh’d  by  the  fathers  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  and  everyone  of  their  relations'brought  fome 
prefent  for  the  new-married  couple,  and  came  and 
rejoiced  with  them  on  the  occafion  :  And  when  any 
of  the  common  people  married,  their  neighbours 
were  oblig’d  to  alfift  in  the  building  their  houfes, 
and  raifing  a  little  plantation  of  fruits,  roots  and 
herbs  j  and  every  married  man  had  a  portion  of 
food  and  cloathing  affign’d  him  every  year  out  of 
the  royal  magazines  and  ftore-houfes,  in  proportion 
to  the  bignefs  of  his  family.  None  were  fuffer’d 
to  ftarve  for  want  of  neceffaries,  as  they  are  in 
fome  Chriftian  countries  i  neither  were  any  people 
fuffer’d  to  live  idly,  but  all  were  bufied  in  hulban- 
dry,  or  fome  mechanick  employment ;  and  the 
wives  of  their  Nobility  and  Gentry  carried  their 
work  with  them,  even  upon  vifits  j  for  the  women 
fpun  and  wove  all  their  cloathing,  tho’  they  had 
flaves  and  vaffals  who  were  oblig’d  by  their  tenures 
to  do  every  thing  of  that  kind  for  them. 

As  the  Emperor  or  Inca  was  oblig’d  to  marry  his 
eldeft  fifter,  and  if  he  had  no  iffue  by  her,  the 
next,  and  fo  on  •,  and  if  he  had  iflfue  by  none  of 
his  fillers,  to  marry  his  next  neareft  relation  •,  fo 
none  but  the  eldell  fon  of  fuch  marriages  could  in¬ 
herit  the  throne  ;  and  thus  the  crown  defeended  to 
twelve  Inca’s  fucceflively,  ’till  the  laft  Inca,  Ata- 
BiLiPA  the  baftard,  or  rather  the  fon  of  a  foreign 
Princefs,  (viz.  the  Princefs  of  Quitto)  ufurp’d  the 
throne  and  depofed  his  brother  Huascar. 

If  the  Inca  or  Emperor  had  no  fon,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  eldeft  brother,or  his  next  male  relation ; 
but  De  la  Vega  obferves,  that  the  Spanilh  hifto- 
rians  were  miftaken,  who  related  that  the  brother 
fucceeded  before  the  fon  of  the  deceas’d  Emperor. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  were  not  the  fame  in 
every  province.  In  fome,  the  eldeft  fon  did  not 
inherit  unlefs  he  was  the  mod  deferving  ;  for  the 
vaffals  had  the  choice  of  the  fucceffion,  provided 
they  eledted  him  out  of  the  family  of  the  Caraca’s, 
or  Lords  of  the  diftricl ;  and  they  were  at  liberty 
to  take  the  youngeft,  or  any  other  fon  they  appre¬ 
hended  would  make  the  bell  Governor,  without 
any  regard  to  their  feniority  :  But  in  others  the 
eldeft  fon  inherited,  as  with  us  ;  and  if  there  were 
no  fons,  the  eftate  went  to  the  eldeft  uncle.  I 
don’t  find  the  daughters  ever  poffefs’d  their  lands 
or  real  eftates. 

The  Peruvians,  however,  feem  to  have  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  regard  for  widows  and  orphans ;  Their  lands 
were  plough’d  and  cultivated  at  the  charge  of  the 
publick,and  were  preferr’d  to  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  and  thofe  of  the  Inca;  but  it 
was  look’d  upon  as  infamous  for  a  widow  to  marry 
a  fecond  hufband,  efpecially  if  Ihe  had  children,  and 
as  infamous  for  a  man  to  marry  fuch  a  widow;  fo 
that  fuch  matches  were  very  rare,  and  the  widows 
liv’d  in  great  efteem  as  long  as  they  kept  fingle. 

Their  children  were  weaned  at  two  years  of  age, 
when  they  ftiav’d  their  heads  and  gave  them  their 


names,  at  which  there  was  great  feafting  and  re-  C  H  A  P. 
joicing,  and  the  relations  all  made  prefents  to  the  , 

infant ;  fome  brought  cloathing,  others  cattle,  fome 
prefented  him  with  arms,  and  others  with  cups  and 
veffels  of  gold  or  filver  plate,  according  to  their 
quality;  This  was  the  cuftom  at  the  weaning  of 
the  eldeft  fon,  but  no  great  notice  was  taken  of 
the  weaning  the  reft  of  the  children,  whether  fons 
or  daughters. 

All  their  children  were  bred  up  very  hardily, 
waffl’d  with  cold  water  as  foon  as  born,  and  th^ 
mother  bath’d  in  fome  cool  ftream  as  foon  as  fhe  was 
brought  to  bed,  if  we  may  credit  the  concurrent  tef- 
timony  of  all  the  Spanilh  hiftorians  ;  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  walh  their  children  every  day  with  cold  wa- 
ter,’till  they  were  grown  up  and  able  to  bathe  them- 
felves  ;  which  may  be  one  reafon  that  the  plunging 
a  lying-in  woman  into  cold  water  was  attended  with 
no  ill  confequences ;  for  if  a  European  lady,  whp 
never  ufed  to  bathe  in  cold  water,  was  to  make  the 
experiment  in  that  condition,  Ihe  would  not  come 
off  fo  well  as  the  Americans,  it  is  prefum’d. 

De  la  Vega  relates  alfo,  that  they  never  took 
their  children  into  their  laps  or  arms,  unlefs  it  were 
to  drefs  them,  but  ftoop’d  down  to  the  cradle 
where  the  infant  lay  to  give  it  the  breaft,  and  this 
only  three  times  a  day,  keeping  them  to  their  fet 
meals,  from  the  time  they  were  born,  faying.  They 
would  cry  in  expedation  of  it  all  day  long,  if  they 
were  humour’d  in  it  every  time  they  cry’d  ;  and 
that  the  gorging  them  with  milk  was  the  way  to 
make  gluttons  and  drunkards  of  them  when  they 
grew  up. 

The  Ladies  of  the  firft  quality  always  fuckled 
their  own  children,  and  never  put  them  out  to 
wet-nurfes  ;  and  though  the  ordinary  time  of  their 
fucking  was  two  years,  the  women  never  came  near 
their  hulbands  beds  ’till  that  time  was  expir’d,  nor 
had  the  child  any  other  food  ’till  it  was  wean’d,  if 
the  mother’s  milk  did  not  fail.  When  the  child 
could  ftand  alone  it  was  taken  out  of  its  wooden 
cradle,  to  which  it  ufed  to  be  bound  down  hard 
with  filetting,  and  fet  in  a  little  pit,  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  which  reach’d  to  the  breaft  of 
the  child,  and  was  lin’d  or  hung  with  linnen  or 
woollen,  and  the  play-things  fet  about  the  verge  of 
the  pit  or  bafon  ;  fo  that  they  were  never  troubled 
to  carry  their  children  about  or  fit  with  them  in 
their  laps,  as  our  nurfes  and  good  women  are. 

De  la  Vega  adds,  that  the  Peruvian  women  had 
never  any  occafion  for  midwives,  but  there  was 
ufually  an  old  hag  of  a  witch,  or  enchantrefs,  that 
attended  the  labour,  who  muttering  over  fome 
charms,  was  fuppofed  to  facilitate  the  birth,  and 
contribute  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  infant  by  the 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  fhe  perform’d. 

As  to  their  funerals,  the  bodies  of  their  Inca’s  or  Their  fa- 
Emperors  (it  has  been  obferv’d)  were  embalm’d  and  ^lerals. 
placed  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  where  divine  ho¬ 
nours  were  paid  them,  but  their  hearts  and  bowels 
were  folemnly  interr’d  at  a  country  palace  of  the  In¬ 
ca’s,  about  two  or  three  leagues  from  Cufeo,  where 
magnificent  tombs  were  ereded,  and  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  gold  and  filver  plate  and  other  treafures  bu¬ 
ried  with  them  :  And  at  the  death  of  the  Inca’s  and 
Caraca’s,  or  great  Lords,  their  principal  wives,  fa¬ 
vourites  and  fervants,  either  kill’d  themfelves  or 
made  intereft  to  be  buried  alive  with  them  in  the 
fame  tomb,  that  they  might  accompany  them  to 
the  other  world,  fays  De  la  Vega,  and  renew 
their  immortal  fcrvices  in  the  other  life,  which,  as 
their  religion  taught  them,  was  a  corporeal  and  not 
a  fpiritual  ftate.  And  here  he  correds  the  errors  of 
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CHAP,  thofe  hifliorians  who  relate,  that  thefe  people  were 
kill’d  or  facrificed  by  the  fucceffors  of  the  deceafed 
Prince,  which  he  feems  to  abhor  as  a  moft  detefted 
piece  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  ;  and  obferves  further, 
that  there  was  no  manner  of  occafion  for  any  law 
or  force  to  compel  them  to  follow  their  benefac¬ 
tors  or  mailers  to  the  other  world  •,  for  when  they 
were  dead,  they  crouded  after  them  fo  fall,  that 

interf 

and  by  perfuafion,  or  their  authority,  to  put  a  Hop 
to  thefe  felf-murders,  reprefenting  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  no  need  of  more  attendants,  or  that  it 
might  be  time  enough  to  olfer  him  their  fervice 
when  death  Ihould  take  them  out  of  the  world  in 
a  natural  way. 

Their  be-  However,  it  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  Pe- 
lief  of  an-  ruvians  believ’d  another  Hate  after  this,  where  they 
were  to  live  and  enjoy  their  friends  to  all  eternity, 
*and  that  they  were  to  be  cloath’d  with  flelh  and 
blood  there  as  well  as  here  ;  though  they  mull 
imagine  the  bodies  they  were  to  alTume  would  be 
of  a  more  heavenly  conllitution,  to  render  them 
immortal,  and  free  from  infirmities.  Nor  could 
they  believe  they  would  be  the  fame  bodies  rais’d 
again,  and  refin’d,  becaufe  thefe  were  embalm’d, 
or  remain’d  in  their  tombs,  while  they  expedted 
to  be  tranllated  to  thofe  regions  of  pleafure  imme¬ 
diately,  and  to  be  cloath’d  with  bodies  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  there  :  And  in  that  cafe  it  could  be  of  no  ler- 
vice  to  them  to  receive  their  former  bodies  again, 
after  fome  thoufand  years  were  elaps’d.  But  to 
proceed  in  their  funerals. 

The  firll  month  after  the  death  of  their  Prince, 
the  whole  city  of  Cufco  bewail’d  their  lofs  with 
loud  cries  and  lamentations,  and  every  ward,  or 
divifion,  of  the  city  affembled  and  march’d  out 
into  the  fields  in  proceffion,  carrying  the  trophies 
of  their  late  Sovereign  with  them  ;  namely,  his 
fiiield,  his  offenfive  arms,  his  cloaths,  and  the  trea- 
fures  that  were  to  be  buried  with  his  bowels ;  and 
in  fongs  repeated  his  heroic  adlions  in  the  wars,  the 
moft  remarkable  inftances  of  his  juftice,  and  other 
virtues.  After  the  firft  month  they  commemo¬ 
rated  the  death  of  the  Inca  at  every  new  and  full 


Mourn¬ 

ing. 


built  and  repair’d  their  houfes,  carried  them  on  C  H  A  P. 
their  flioulders  when  they  went  abroad,  and  ferv’d^ 
them  both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  any  other 
wages  than  the  produce  of  their  little  tenements  and 
plantations,  and  were  fold  and  transferr’d  from  one 
Lord  to  another,  whenever  the  lands  they  lived 
upon  were  fold  or  alienated. 

Whenever  the  Inca,  or  Emperor,  had  any  parti- 
the  Magiftrates  were  forced  fometimes  to  interpofe,  cular  fervice  to  do,  he  commanded  the  vaflal  Prince 
^  ^  of  the  province  to  fee  it  done,,  and  he  again  iffued 

his  orders  to  the  Nobility  under  his  government, 
who  fent  their  tenants,  or  flaves,  to  perform  what 
was  requir’d,  or  march’d  at  the  head  of  them  in 
perfon,  if  they  were  commanded  to  the  wars  *,  fo 
that  the  whole  country,,  like  Britain  anciently,  was 
divided  between  the  Lords  of  the  foil  and  their 
Slaves,  or  the  Barons  and  their  Bondmen,  or  Vil¬ 
lains.  The  generality  of  the  people  were  in  a  ftate 
of  flavery  before  the  Spaniards  arriv’d  ;  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  was,  that  during  the  government  of  the  In- 
ca’Sj  and  their  native  Lords,  their  fervice  was  ex¬ 
tremely  eafy.and  gentle  j  they  requir’d  their  fervice 
but  at  certain  times,  and  by  turns,  and  never  over¬ 
loaded  or  over-drove  them,  or  commanded  theifi 
into  fervices  or  countries  deftruiflive  to  their  healths. 
Whereas  the  Spaniards  had  no  regard  to  any  of 
thefe  particulars,  but  dellroy’d  thoufands  of  them 
by  exacling  a  too  rigorous  i'ervice,  compelling  fome 
to  work  in  the  mines,  others  to  dive  for  pearls,  o- 
thers  to  carry  monftrous  burthens,  and  travel* into 
unhealthful  climates,  without  making  a  fuitable  pro- 
vifion  for  them,  and  by  thefe  means  perfedlly  depo¬ 
pulated  feveral  American  ifiands  and  countries. 

’Tis  true,  the  common  people  were  vaflals  and  flaves 
to  their  fuperior  Lords  before  the  Spaniards  con¬ 
quer’d  Peru,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  but  then 
their  own  Princes  ufed  them  as  children,  and  the 
Spaniards  treated  them  worfe  than  brutes. 

Some  of  the  poorer  Indians,  however,  were  gain¬ 
ers  by  this  change,  or  at  leaft  thought  themfelves  fo 
at  firft  *,  for  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  gain  them 
over  to  their  party,  gave  many  of  them  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  made  ufe  of  them  in  fubduing  their  coun¬ 
trymen  :  But  when  the  conqueft  was  finifli’d,  thefe 
moon  ’till  the  end  of  the  year,  the  laft  day  whereof  were  not  ufed  much  better  than  the  reft,  ’till  the 
was  obferv’d  with  more  folemnity  than  any  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  by  their  repeated  edidls,  in  a  man- 
former.  Nor  was  this  done  only  in  the  capital  city  ner  by  force  compell’d  the  Adventurers  and  Plant- 
of  the  empire,  but  in  the  chief  town  of  every  pro-  ers  to  treat  the  Indians  as  fubjedls,  and  not  as  flaves ; 
vince,  how  far  diftant  foever.  They  went  out  in  fince  which  time  the  Spaniards  have  introduc’d  vaft 
proceflion  to  all  places,  where  they  remembred  numbers  of  Negroes  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  per- 


their  Inca  had  ever  been  a  journey,  or  upon  any 
other  occafion,  and  there  in  mournful  fongs  re¬ 
cited  his  great  adlions,  and  bewail’d  their  lofs : 
And  the  vaflfal  Princes,  or  Noblemen,  had  much 
the  fame  honours  paid  them  on  their  deceafe,  in 
their  refpedlive  provinces  and  lordfliips,  by  their 
vafiTals  *,  and  this  bids  me  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
condition  of  the  Peruvians,  in  relation  to  their  li- 


form  other  laborious  fervices  ;  and  the  horfes,  oxen 
and  mules  that  have  been  carried  to  Peru,  have 
made  it  lefs  necelTary  to  exadl  thofe  hard  and  labo¬ 
rious  fervices  from  the  Indians  they  did  formerly, 
fuch  as  carrying  their  baggage,  and  drawing  their 
carriages,  by  which  multitudes  perifh’d. 

Peru  is  now  poflTefs’d  by  a  very  different  fet  of 
people  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Spanilh  con- 


berties  and  properties,  when  the  Spaniards  arriv’d  queft  two  hundred  years  ago,  Befides  the  native 


The  ftate  there.  The  Inca’s  were  abfolute  Sovereigns,  re¬ 
ef  the  Pe-  drain’d  by  no  laws  or  compafts,  but  valued  them¬ 
felves  moft,  it  feems,  in  being  the  Protedlors  and 
Fathers  of  their  people. 

Every  province  had  its  Caracas,  or  prince,  as  ab- 


ruvians 
when  the 
Spaniards 
arrived 
there. 


Indians,  there  have  been  tranfported  vaft  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Europeans  and  African  Negroes  of  both 
fexes,  from  whole  mix’d  embraces  have  fprung  an¬ 
other  race,  being  a  compound  of  all  three,  which 
have  different  features  and  different  complexions 


folute  in  his  territories  as  the  Inca  in  the  empire,  from  the  people  of  any  of  the  three  parts  of  the 

world  from  whence  they  are  deriv’d ;  only  thofe 
that  were  born  in  Spain  are  call’d  Spaniards.  If  any 
perfon  is  born  of  a  Spanifh  father  and  mother  in 
America,  he  is  call’d  a  Criolli,  and  fo  are  the 
children  of  the  Negroes  born  in  Peru  ;  and,  ’tis 
faid,  this  term  Criolli  came  firft  from  the  Negroes, 
who  call’d  their  children  lb  that  were  born  there, 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  native  Africans. 

The 


and  only  accountable  to  him  *,  and  in  every  pro¬ 
vince  were  a  great  many  Caciques,  or  Lords,  who 
had  the  command  of  their  vaffals,  as  the  Caraca’s 
had  of  them  *,  and  as  for  the  common  people,  they 
were  all  tenants,  or  rather  flaves  to  their  Lords, 
both  their  perfons  and  eftates  being  in  their  power 
to  do  whatever  they  would  with  the.m  i  for  thefe 
tenants  cultivated  and  manur’d  their  Lords  lands, 
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CHAP.  The  children  born  between  a  Spaniard  and  an 
^  ,  Indian,  are  called  Meftizo’s  ;  and  fo  are  the  chil¬ 

dren  of  a  Spaniard  and  a  Negroe.  Thofc  born 
of  a  Negroe  and  an  Indian,  are  call’d  Mulata’s, 
or  Molata’s  j  and  to  the  children  of  thefe  Mulata’s 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Cholo,  which 
fignifies  a  dog  of  a  mongrel  beed  ;  and  they  efleem 
them  little  better.  The  children  of  a  Spaniard  and 
a  Meftizo  they  call  Quartralvo’s,  by  which  they 
.would  fignify  they  are  three  parts  Spanifh  and  one 
Indian  ;  but  the  children  of  a  Meftizo  with  an  In¬ 
dian  woman,  they  call  Trefalas,  or  three  parts  In¬ 
dian,  The  defcendartts  of  all  thefe  have  different 
names  and  different  privileges  ;  and  when  any 
of  them  come  to  refemble  the  Spaniards  fo  much 
in  their  features  and  complexions  that  they  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  from  them,  they  chufe  to  remove 
to  fome  diftant  town,  where  their  pedigree  is  not 
known  *,  and  there  they  enjoy  the  honours  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  native  Spaniards,  efpecially  if  they 
are  people  of  Subftance. 

But,  as  was  intimated  in  the  hiftory  of  Mexico, 
there  are  always  great  divifions  and  heart-burn¬ 
ings  between  the  Spaniards  born  in  Spain,  and  the 
Criolli,  or  thofe  that  are  born  of  Spanifti  parents 
in  Peru. 

The  Criolli  are  by  far  the  moft  numerous  (per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  to  one)  and  poffefs’d  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  lands  but  the  power  is  always  lodg’d 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  Spaniards :  The  Vice¬ 
roys,  and  principal  civil  and  military  Officers  and 
Biftiops,  are  always  Spanifh,  which  makes  the  na¬ 
tive  Spaniards  look  down  with  great  contempt  on 
the  Criolli,  though  born  of  Spanifh  parents,  and 
they  are  perpetually  doing  each  other  ill  offices  ; 
even  among  the  Ecclefiaftics  there  are  everlafting 
feuds,  and  the  people  are  taught  by  the  Criolli 
Priefts  to  hate  the  Spanifh  Friars  •,  though  the 
religion  of  all  Peru  is  now  the  fame,  from  what 
nation,  or  what  mixture  of  nations  foever  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  are  defcended.  The  Inquifition 
(that  reigns  here  with  greater  terror  than  in  any 
part  of  the  world)  has  compelled  both  Indians 
and  Negroes  to  profefs  themfelves  Catholicks  j 
and  their  way  of  inftru6ling  them  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chriftianity,  is  the  fame  here  as  it  is  in 
Spain  ;  namely,  by  pictures,  images,  and  theatrical 
entertainments :  Every  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Gofpel  almoft  is  thrown  into  a  play,  and  the  Indi¬ 
ans  are  the  aflors  ;  one  adts  our  Saviour,  ano¬ 
ther  St.  Peter,  a  third  Pontius  Pilate,  a 
fourth  Judas,  and  fo  on.  This  they  look  upon  as 
ithe  readieft  way  of  inftrudling  the-  vulgar  in  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  to  fix  the  hiftory  of  it  in 
their  memories. 

The  navi-  I  fliall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  word  or  two 
gation  of  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Peruvians,  who 
the  Peru-  provided  with  moft  improper 

veffels  and  vehicles  for  tranfportation  or  fifliing, 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  I  do  not  find  that 
they  had  either  fhip,  boat,  or  canoe  upon  their 
coaft  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  ;  they 
crofted  over  their  rivers  on  floats  of  reeds  or  rufhes, 
and  at  fea  had  no  other  way  of  fifhing,  or  tranf- 
porting  their  goods  along  the  coaft,  but  on  bark- 
logs,  of  which  Mr.  Dam  pier  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription. 

Bark-  Bark-logs  are  made  of  many  round  logs  of  wood, 
logs.  in  manner  of  a  raft,  and  very  different,  according 
to  the  life  that  they  are  defign’d  for,  or  the  humour 
of  the  people  that  make  them,  or  the  matter  they 
are  made  of.  If  they  are  made  for  fifhing,  then 
they  are  only  three  or  four  logs  of  light  wood,  of 
VOL.  III. 
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feven  or  eight  foot  long,  placed  by  the  fide  of  each  CHAP, 
other,  pinn’d  faft  together  with  wooden  pins,  and  _f 
bound  hard  with  withes.  The  logs  are  fo  placed, 
that  the  middlemoft  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
fides,  efpecially  at  the  head,  or  fore-part,  which 
grows  narrower  gradually  into  an  angle  or  point, 
the  better  to  cut  thtough  the  water.  Others  are 
made  to  carry  goods ;  the  bottom  of  thefe  is  made 
of  twenty  or  thirty  great  trees,  of  about  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  foot  long,  faftened  like  the  others, 
fide  to  fide,  and  fo  ftiaped  :  On  the  top  of  thefe 
they  place  another  fliorterroW  of  trees  a-crofs  them, 
pinn’d  faft  to  each  other,  and  then  pinn’d  to  the 
undermoft  row  ;  this  double  row  of  planks  makes 
the  bottom  of  the  float  of  a  confiderable  breadth  : 

From  this  bottom  the  raft  is  raifed  to  about  ten 
foot  higher,  with  rows  of  pofts,  fometimes  fet  up¬ 
right,  and  fupporting  a  floor  or  two  ;  but  thofe  I 
obferved  were  raifed  by  thick  trees  laid  a-crofs  each 
other,  as  in  wood-piles ;  only  not  clofe  together, 
as  in  the  bottom  of  the  float,  but  at  the  ends  and 
fides  only,  fo  as  to  leave  the  middle  all  hollow, 
like  a  chamber,  except  that  here  and  there  a  beam 
goes  a-crofs  it,  to  keep  the  float  more  compadl.  In 
this  hollow,  at  about  tour  foot  high  from  the  beam, 
at  the  bottom,  they  lay  fmail  poles  along,  and  clofe 
together,  to  make  a  floor  for  another  room,  on  the 
top  of  which  alfo  they  lay  another  fuch  floor  made 
of  poles  and  the  entrance  into  both  thefe  rooms 
is  only  by  creeping  between  the  great  traverfe- trees, 
which  make  the  walls  of  this  fca-houfe.  The  low- 
eft  of  thefe  ftories  ferves  as  a  cellar  ;  there  they  lay 
great  ftones  for  ballaft,  and  their  jars  of  frefti  wa¬ 
ter  clofed  up,  and  whatever  may  bear  being  wet ; 
for  by  the  weight  of  the  ballaft  and  cargo,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  room,  and  of  the  whole  veflfel,  is  funk 
fo  deep  as  to  lie  two  or  three  foot  within  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  The  fecond  ftory  is  for  the  fea- 
men  and  their  neceflaries :  Above  this  fecond  ftory 
the  goods  are  flow’d  to  what  height  they  pleafe, 
ufually  about  eight  or  ten  foot,  and  kept  clofe  by 
poles  fet  upright  quite  round  ;  only  there  is  a  little 
Ipace  abaft  for  thefteers-man  (for  they  have  a  large 
rudder)  and  a  fire-hearth  before  to  drefs  their  vic¬ 
tuals,  efpecially  when  they  make  long  voyages,  as 
from  Lima  to  Truxillo,  or  Guiaquil,  or  Panama, 
which  laft  voyage  is  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues.  In 
the  midft  of  all,  among  the  goods,  rifes  a  maft,  to 
which  is  faftened  a  large  fail,  as  in  our  weft-coun¬ 
try  barges  in  the  Thames:  They  always  go  before 
the  wind, being  unable  to  plyagainft  it;  and  there¬ 
fore  are  fit  only  for  thefe  feas,  where  the  wind  is  al¬ 
ways  in  a  manner  the  fame,  not  varying  above  a 
point  or  two  all  the  way  from  Lima,  till  fuch  time 
as  they  come  into  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  even 
there  they  meet  with  no  great  fea,  but  fometimes 
northerly  winds,  and  then  they  lower  their  fails, 
and  drive  before  it,  waiting  for  a  change.  All 
their  care  then  is  only  to  keep  off  from  ffiore  *, 
for  they  are  fo  made,  that  they  cannot  fink  at  fea. 

Thefe  rafts  carry  fixty  or  feventy  tons  of  goods  and 
upwards ;  their  cargo  is  chiefly  wine,  oil,  flour, 
fugar,  Quitto  cloth,  foap,  goat-fldns  drefs’d,  &c. 

The  float  is  manag’d  ufually  by  three  or  four  men, 
who  (being  unable  to  return  with  it  againft  the 
trade-windj  when  they  come  to  Panama,  difpofe  of 
the  goods  and  bottom  together,  getting  a  paflTage 
back  again  for  themfelves  in  fome  fhip  or  boat 
bound  to  the  port  they  came  from,  and  there  they 
take  a  new  bark-log  for  their  next  cargo. 

The  fmaller  fort  of  bark- logs  lie  flat  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  are  ufed  for  fifliing,  or  carrying  water  to 
(hips,  or  the  like  (half  a  ton  or  a  ton  at  a  time)  and 
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CHAP,  are  more  governable  than  the  other,  though  they 
j  have  mafts  and  fails  too.  With  thefe  they  go  out  at 
night,  by  the  help  of  the  land-wind  (which  is  fel- 
dom  wanting  on  this  coaft)  and  return  back  in  the 
day-time  with  the  fea-wind. 

The  pre-  As  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  navigation,  the 
Spaniards  have  fcarce  any  fhips  on  this  fea  but  coaft- 
Perl°  ing-velTels,  and  the  King’s  fhips  of  war,  which 
may  be  tenor  twelve  in  number,  and  ferve  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  trade  againft  the  Buccaneers  and  Priva¬ 
teers,  who  are,  however,  very  often  too  hard  for 
them  ;  and  fhould  any  European  Power  fend  a 
fmall  fquadron  of  men  of  war  into  the  fouth- 
fea,  the  whole  royal  navy  of  Spain  on  this  coaft 
would  not  be  a  match  for  them  :  But  of  the  forces 
of  the  Spaniards  (by  fea  and  land)  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  of  South- America,  I  fhall  give  a  more 


particular  account  when  I  have  furvey’d  the  pro-  CHAP, 
vince  of  Chili.  ^ 

The  Peruvian,  or  Spanifh  inhabitants,  have  yet  “ 
no  other  foreign  commerce  but  with  the  reft  of  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  either  in  Chili  to  the  fouthward, 
or  with  thole  of  Mexico  to  the  northward  :  They 
fail  every  year  from  Peru  (at  the  proper  feafbns)  to 
the  fairs  of  Acapulio  and  Panama,  carrying  the 
product  and  manufadlures  of  Peru  thither,  but 
chiefly  gold  and  filver,  to  a  very  great  value  ;  and 
at  thofe  fairs  they  furnilh  themfelves  with  the  pro- 
dudl  and  manufaftures  of  China  and  the  Eaft-In- 
dies  from  the  weft,  and  thofe  of  Europe  from  the 
eaft  i  and  in  this  rich  traffick  there  are  not  more 
than  feven  or  eight  fhips  employ’d  within  the 
fpace  of  a  year,  though  they  export  and  import 
the  value  of  many,  millions. 
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Of  the  name^  fituation^  and  extent  of  Chili,  and  of  the  face  of  the  country^  their  mount  ^c. 


CHAP.  HIS  country  was  named  Chili  by  the  firft 

I.  I  Spanilh  Adventurers,  from  a  famous  river 
JL  and  valley  of  that  name,  where  they  ob¬ 
tain’d  a  fignal  victory  over  the  natives  :  Whether 
the  people  had  any  common  name  for  the  whole 
country  before  the  Spanilh  conqueft  I  very  much 
queftion,  it  not  being  united  under  one  Sovereign, 
but  divided  into  a  great  many  little  clans  or  tribes, 
commanded  by  their  refpeftive  Chiefs,  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  there  ;  and  every  particular  na¬ 
tion  or  family  had  a  diftindl  name,  which  they 
received  from  or  communicated  to  the  fcveral  coun- 
Situation.  tries  they  polTelTed.  Chili,  in  which  I  lhall  take  the 
liberty  of  comprehending  Patagonia,  the  Terra- 
Magellanica,  and  Terra  del  Fogo,  is  bounded  by 
Peru  on  the  north,  by  La  Plata  and  the  Atlantic- 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  great  South-fea  on 
the  fouth  and  weft,  extending  in  length  from  north 
to  fouth  27  degrees,  30  minutes,  viz.  from  25  to 
57  degrees,  30  minutes  fouth  latitude :  But  the 
breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  about  400  leagues 
broad  in  the  north,  and  leflening  gradually  till  it  is 
not  100  broad  in  the  fouth,  and  is  confequently  of 
a  pyramidical  form,  the  northern  boundary  being 
the  bafe,  and  Cape  Horn  the  fummit  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid.  The  oppolite  part  of  the  globe  to  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Face  of  The  face  of  this  country  very  much  refembles 
the  coun-  that  of  Peru  ;  for  all  our  fea-men  agree,  that  the 
coaft  of  Chili  is  a  high  bold  ftiore,  and  that  further 
within  the  land  there  arife  other  hills,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  Sierra’s,  and  above  them  the  Andes, 
the  higheft  mountains  in  the  known  world,  which 
extend,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  defcription  of 
Peru,  from  Santa  Martha  in  Terra-Firma,  to  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  that  is,  from  lO  degrees 
north  to  55  fouth  latitude,  running  65  degrees 
from  north  to  fouth.  To  the  defcription  I  have 
given  of  thefe  hills  in  Peru,  I  (hall  here  add  Ov  al¬ 
ls ’s  account  of  them,  and  of  the  face  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  had  crofs’d  often  between  Chili  and 
La  Plata  (as  he  informs  us.) 

The  An-  Thefe  mountains,  fays  that  writer,  are  a  prodigy 
desof  of  nature,  and  without  parallel  in  the  world,  being 
a  high  chain  of  hills  1500  leagues  in  length,  and 
40  leagues  broad,  with  many  intermediate  valleys : 
The  afcent  is  fo  prodigious  that  we  employ  three 
or  four  days  in  arriving  at  the  top  of  them,  and  as 
many  more  in  the  defcent,  that  is,  fpeaking  proper¬ 
ly,  and  only  of  the  mountain  •,  for  otherwife  it  may 
1^  affirmed,  that  one  begins  to  mount  even  from 


the  fea-fide,  becaufe  all  the  way,  which  is  alx>ut  CHAP. 
40  leagues,  is  nothing  but  an  extended  Ihelving  I- 
coaft,  for  which  reafon  their  rivers  run  with  fuch 
force,  that  their  ftreams  are  like  mili-itreains,  el- 
pecially  near  their  fources. 

When  we  come  to  afeend  the  higheft  part  of 
the  mountains,  we  feel  an  air  fo  piercing  and  fubtil, 
that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  we  breathe,  which 
obliges  us  to  fetch  our  breath  quick  and  ftrong,  and 
to  open  our  mouths  wider  than  ordinary,  applying 
to  them  likewife  our  handkerchiefs  to  condenfe  our 
breath,  and  break  the  extreme  coldnefs  of  the  air, 
and  fo  make  it  more  proportionable  to  the  tempe¬ 
rament  which  the  heart  requires.  This  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  every  time  that  I  have  paffed  thofe  migh¬ 
ty  mountains. 

Don  Antonio  de  Herrera,  and  other 
writers  obferve,  that  thofe  who  pafs  the  Andes  in 
Peru,  fuffer  great  reachings  and  vomitings  •,  be¬ 
caufe  no  one  thing  produces  fo  great  an  alteration 
at  once  as  a  fudden  change  of  air,  and  that  of  the 
mountains  being  fo  unproportioned  to  common  re- 
fpiration,  produces  in  thofe  who  pafs  over  it  thofe 
furprizing  and  painful  effeds.  ’Tis  true,  that  in 
that  part  of  the  Cordillera  in  Peru  which  they  call 
Periacaca,  there  may  be  a  concurrence  of  other 
caufes,  and  a  particular  difpofition  of  the  climate, 
to  which  may  be  attributed  fome  of  thefe  efteds : 

For  if  they  were  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  height 
of  the  mountain,  we  that  pafs  it  in  Chili  ought  to 
find  thofe  inconveniencies  as  much  or  more,  be¬ 
caufe  the  mountain  is  higheft  without  comparifon 
here  *,  and  yet  I  never  endured  thofe  reachings,  or 
vomitings,  nor  have  feen  any  of  thofe  motions  in 
others,  but  only  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
I  have  mentioned. 

Others  experience  other  effeds,  which  I  have  of¬ 
ten  heard  them  relate  -,  but  certain  it  is,  we  go 
through  thefe  mountains,  treading  as  it  were  upon 
clouds ;  when  we  afeend  to  the  higheft  we  can  no 
longer  fee  the  earth  for  the  clouds  below,  but  the 
heavens, are  clear,  and  the  fun  fliines  out  in  its  full 
luftre. 

The  Iris,  or  rainbow,  which  in  the  valleys  we 
fee  crofting  the  heavens,  we  obferve  from  this  height 
extended  under  our  feet ;  nor  is  it  lefs  admirable, 
that  while  we  travel  over  thefe  hills,  and  fee  at  a 
diftance  tempefts  and  ftorms  falling  into  the  valleys 
beneath,  the  ferenity  over  our  heads  exceeds  that  of 
the  fineft  fummer’s  evening. 
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There  are,  in  this  Cordillera,  or  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  fixteen  vulcano’s,  which  at  leveral times  have 
broken  out,  and  caufed  efFeds  very  terrible  andafto- 
nilliing  to  all  the  country.  Amongft  the  reft,  that 
which  happen’d  in  the  year  1 640,  is  worthy  to  be 
remember’d  ;  it  broke  out  in  the  enemy’s  country, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Cacique  Aliante,  burning 
with  fo  much  force,  that  the  mountain  cleaving  in 
two,  caft  forth  pieces  of  rocks  all  on  fire,  with  fo 
horrible  a  noife,  that  it  was  heard  many  leagues  off 
juft  like  the  going  off  of  cannons. 

The  firft  of  thefe  vulcano’s  is  called  the  vulcano 
of  Copiapo,  and  is  about  26  degrees  on  the  confines 
of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  in  30  degrees  is  that  of  Coquim- 
bo  *,  in  31  and  a  half  that  of  Liqua  *,  in  35  that  of 
Peteroa  -,  in  36  and  a  half  that  of  Chilau  ;  in  37 
and  a  quarter  that  of  Antoco ;  this  is  followed  by 
that  of  Notuco  in  38  and  a  half;  that  of  Villarica 
is  in  39  ;  near  this  is  another  in  40  and  a  quarter, 
and  in  41  is  that  of  Oforno  ;  and  near  that,  in  lefs 
than  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  that  of  Guanatruca ; 
and  in  a  little  more  than  42  degrees,  that  of  Que- 
trucabi ;  and  laft  of  all  are  two  more,  one  without 
a  name,  in  44,  and  that  of  St.  Clement,  which  is 
in  45  and  a  half. 

Thefe  mountains  are  fuppofed  to  be  very  rich  in 
mines,  but  there  may  be  two  caufes  affigned  why 
their  riches  do  not  manifeft  themfelves  more  :  The 
firft  is  that  general  ftate-reafon  and  inviolable  maxim 
among  the  Indians,  to  conceal  and  not  difcover  them 
to  any  other  nation  ;  For  if  any  one  among  them, 
either  out  of  intereft,  negligence,  or  any  other  mo¬ 
tive  of  conveniency,  difcovers  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  his  death  is  infallible,  and  no  power  on  earth 


can  fave  him. 

The  other  reafon  to  be  affigned  for  not  feeking 
-  after  thefe  mines  is,  the  great  plenty  of  every  thing 
necelTary  for  life  ;  fo  that  hunger,  which  is  the 
prompter  of  covetous  defires,  being  wanting,  there 
are  few  that  care  to  run  hazards,  and  go  through 
impradticable  defarts  in  fearch  of  hidden  treafure ; 
efpecially  finding  already  fo  much  gold  in  the  val¬ 
leys  and  rivers,  that  even  the  mines  in  the  low  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  wrought. 

Further  The  difference  which  may  be  obferved  in  palling 
obfeiva-  t^e  Cordillera  between  each  fide  ol  the  mountain  is 
o"  fo  great,  that  they  feem  two  different  worlds  (the 
e  Andes.  °  parts.)  One  would  think  heaven  had 

placed  thefe  mountains  here  to  divide  them  as  a 
wall,  and  keep  off  from  the  weft  all  the  ftorms  and 
ill  weather  of  the  eaft.  Any  one  that  travels  to  the 
top  of  them  may  experience  this  clearly,  for  there 
he  difcovers  both  horizons,  and  when  he  looks  to 
the  eaft,  all  is  covered  with  great  vapours,  which 
feem  to  hinder  the  light,  and  fliadow  all  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  looking  weft,  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  fo  bright,  that  it  caufes  pleafure  and  joy  to 
look  on  them.  The  eaft  fide  is  full  of  a  cloudy 
thick  air,  which  engenders  ftorms  and  hail,  with 
horrible  thunders  and  lightnings :  On  the  other  fide, 
in  the  weft,  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  feen,  but  all 
is  clear  and  bright,  as  if  in  the  heavens  themfelves 
there  were  fuch  a  partition  as  the  Cordillera  to  di¬ 
vide  the  climates  ;  and  upon  earth  there  is  a  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  trees,  plants,  and  animals  on  each  fide. 

A  curious  obferver  contemplating  once  from  this 
height,  this  remarkable  difference,  faid.  That  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  fabrickof  this  part  of  the  world,  feem’d 
to  have  turn’d  her  back  upon  the  eaftern  provinces, 
and  look’d  with  her  face  only  upon  Chili,  giving 
bieffings  with  both  hands  to  this  laft,  and  leaving 
the  other  as  it  were  difinherited,  and  grieving  at  the 
pre-eminency  of  its  elder  brother.  In  going  down 


to  the  eaftward  alfo,  there  are  fewer  fountains  and  CHAP. 
rivers,  and  thofe  muddy,  the  face  of  the  land  me-  ^  ^ 

lancholy,  without  fo  much  as  one  green  tree  to  re¬ 
create  the  fight,  nor  any  pleafant  verdure ;  and  when 
at  laft  you  meet  with  ibme,  as  in  the  valley  of  Uf- 
pallata,  the  heats  begin  to  be  intolerable,  but  when 
we  go  to  the  weft  ’tis  quite  otherwife  ;  for  as  foon 
as  we  begin  to  defcend,  we  meet  with  lovely  fprings, 
the  trees  are  green,  the  groves  fragrant  and  plea¬ 
fant,  and  the  little  valleys  are  likefo  many  refting- 
places  in  that  great  ftair-cafe  ;  from  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountains  one  feels  the  mildnefs  of  the  fea-air, 
and  one  is  charmed  with  the  harmony  of  the  birds 
and  other  delightful  objefts. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  eaft-fide, 
on  the  contrary,  the  land  is  barren  and  little  culti¬ 
vated,  neither  are  there  flocks  of  any  kind  fed  or 
bred ;  fo  that  the  fields  look  like  a  barren  defart, 
but  this  may  proceed  poffibly  from  the  thinnefs  of 
the  people,  who  have  not  try’d  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  ;  for  the  plains  below  thefe  are  extremely  fer¬ 
tile  where  they  are  cultivated. 

The  fprings  on  the  weft-fide  of  the  mountains  do 
fo  fertilize  the  fields  below,  that  they  keep  the  earth 
frefli  and  green  all  the  year :  And  there  is  fuch  va¬ 
riety  of  trees,  fo  admirably  difpofed,  that  one  would 
think  they  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  man ;  many 
of  thefe  are  loaded  with  the  fruits  of  the  country, 
of  which  the  Indians  make  excellent  liquors,  and 
fome  of  their  fruits  are  very  good  to  eat.  The 
valleys  alfo  are  full  of  odoriferous  beautiful  flowers, 
produc’d  by  nature  without  human  induftry,  and 
there  are  among  them  moft  extraordinary  phyfical 
plants.  The  little  hills  afford  good  pafture,  and  in 
their  valleys,  olives,  almonds,  and  all  forts  of  fruit- 
trees  thrive  extremely.  In  the  plains  alfo  are  vine¬ 
yards,  of  which  are  made  excellent  wines. 

With  the  firft  rains  of  the  winter,  which  are  about  Weather 
the  middle  of  May,  the  Cordillera  begins  to  be  co-  tlicAa- 
ver’d  with  fnow,  and  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  white 
armour  to  hinder  its  being  paffed, .not  only  by 
men,  but  even  by  animals  and  birds,  which  are  fo 
driven  out  of  It  by  the  rigour  of  that  feafon,  that 
there  is  not  one  remaining  in  it. 

Even  the  Silguerillo’s  and  Sorfales  (birds,  which 
of  their  own  nature  are  fo  hot,  that  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fummer  they  take  to  the  mountains) 
as  foon  as  they  perceive  that  the  winter  draws  near, 
come  in  flocks  down  to  avoid  its  rigour  in  the 
mountains ;  and  then  the  ground  being  almoft  co¬ 
vered  with  them,  it  proves  the  feafon  of  pleafure, 
for  the  youth  of  the  country  take  and  carry  loads  of 
them  home,  referving  fome  to  put  in  cages,  their 
notes  being  very  fweet.  The  Cordillera  is  thus 
fliut  up  five  or  fix  months  in  the  year;  fo  that  till 
Oftober  or  November,  it  cannot  be  paffed  without 
manifeft  danger  of  one’s  life,  and  in  the  midft  of 
winter  not  at  all,  becaufe  all  the  paths  and  ways 
are  cover’d  to  the  heighth  of  many  yards  ;  and  if 
any  one  fliould  be  rafh  enough  to  attempt  it,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  go  forward  or  backward,  as 
has  happened  to  feveral  who  either  upon  Ibme  very 
preffiing  concern  and  intereft,  or  flying  from  a  death 
which  threatened  them  for  their  crimes,  have  found 
it  in  thefe  defaits. 

Thefe  are  buried  in  the  very  bofom  of  froftand 
fnow,  which  preferves  them  without  being  em¬ 
balmed,  and  yet  keeps  them  incorruptible  and  dry, 
for  fo  they  have  been  found  after  many  years ;  fuch 
is  the  cold  of  thofe  mountains,  that  it  dries  up  all 
the  moifture  that  can  caufe  corruption  in  dead  bo¬ 
dies,  and  fo  preferves  them. 
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C  H  A  P.  This  difEcuIty  of  pafTing  the  Cordillera  is  lefs  at 
^  -  the  entrance  than  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  becaufe 
the  drifts  of  fnow  are  not  then  fo  violent  as  to  (hut 
up  the  ways  entirely.  In  thofe  feafons,  therefore, 
fome  do  venture  to  pafs,  tho’  with  great  danger, 
and  fometimes  they  are  fo  lucky  as  to  get  off  well, 
becaufe  they  meet  with  a  clear  fky,  yet  at  other 
times  it  colls  them  dear,  and  always  ’tis  with  infi¬ 
nite  labour  that  they  get  through. 

In  fliort,  every  body  has  fome  llory  to  tell  of  thfe 
mountain,  and  complain  of  it ;  for  fome  lofe  their 
toes,  others  their  fingers,  fome  their  fight,  fome 
are  benumb’d  and  lam’d,  and  fo  remain  all  their 
lives  with  great  infirmities.  And  I  do  not  wonder 
at  all  at  this,  becaufe  tho’  one  Ihould  pafs  without  a 
ftorm,  yet  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  it  cannot  but 
injure  nature  extremely  in  that  feafon,  fince  even 
in  the  midft  of  fummer  when  we  pafs  this  moun¬ 
tain,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  it  we  fweat  with  heat  j 
as  foon  as  we  come  to  pafs  the  top,  we  are  forced 
to  put  on  double  cloathing,and  prepare  the  ftomach 
with  good  warm  things  to  withftand  the  lharpnels 
of  the  cold,  and  the  fubtilnefs  of  the  air,  which  pe¬ 
netrates  the  body  through  and  through  if  it  be  not 
well  covered. 

’Tis  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  it  is  of  this  cold 
of  the  mountain  that  authors  fpeak  when  they  fay, 
that  the  cold  of  Chili  is  fo  fevere,  that  the  rivers 
are  frozen  up,  and  men  frozen  to  death  in  the  fields : 
For  this  is  true  only  of  thole  uninhabitable  moun¬ 
tains  where  I  believe  at  that  feafon  the  rivers  aPe 
frozen,  and  if  any  fprings  do  efcape,  they  arevei-y 
few,  and  that  in  the  valleys  moll  fecur’d  and  fhel- 
ter’d. 

And  thus  the  truth  of  what  hillorians  relate  may 
be  reconciled  ;  for  they  not  knowing  the  contrary, 
make  no  dillindlion  between  the  mountains  and  the 
plains,  in  which  there  never  was  feen  any  fuch  ef¬ 
fect  of  cold  in  any  part  of  them  -,  for  the  fea-air, 
which  is  thick  and  moill,  tempers  the  lharpnefs  of 
the  blalls  from  the  Cordillera  ;  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is,  that  the  colds  of  the  Pampas  of  Cuyo  and 
Tucuman,  on  the  eall  fide  of  the  Andes,  are  fo  iri- 
fupportable  ;  which  being  at  fuch  a  dillance  from 
both  feas,  and  not  enjoying  the  warmth  of  its  va¬ 
pours,  the  air  in  fummer  is  intollerably  fcorching, 
and  in  winter  fo  cold,  and  for  want  of  rain  fo  dry, 
that  ’tis  common  for  animals  to  be  found  dead  in 
the  fields  as  well  as  men. 

CHAP  II. 

Of  the  fpringSy  lakes ^  baths,  rivers,  ports,  feas, 
winds,  tides,  and  feafons  of  Chili. 

C  H  A  P.  T  H  A  V  E  already  taken  notice  of  the  numerous 
II.  fprings,  lakes  and  rivers  that  are  found  on  the 

^  mountains  of  the  Andes  in  Peru  ;  There  are  as  many 
and'lft  mountains  of  Chili  and  ’tis  obferved,  that 

vers.  fprings  and  rivers  abound  much  more  in  the  low 
lands  of  Chili  than  they  do  in  Peru.  The  rivers 
which  run  from  the  Andes  wellward,  and  fall  into 
the  South-fea,  both  in  Peru  and  Chili,  as  has  been 
obferved,  are  rapid  torrents,  generally  occafioned 
by  the  melting  of  the  fnows  on  thofe  mountains,  and 
the  declivity  of  the  ground,  and  confequently  are 
fcarce  any  of  them  navigable  far  from  their  mouths  ; 
but  near  their  fources  they  run  fo  violently,  that 
there  is  no  eroding  them  at  fome  feafons.  There 
are  rivers  alfo  that  precipitate  themfelves  from  the 
tops  of  thofe  high  mountains,  forming  the  moft 
beautiful  natural  cafeades  that  ever  the  eye  beheld, 
while  others  tumble  from  fo  vafb  a  height,  that 
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their  waters  dilperfe  and  fall  upon  the  Valleys  be- CHAP, 
neath  in  drops  like  fliowers  of  rain  ;  and  when  the 
fun  fhines  upon  them,  afford  a  moll  agreeable  pro- 
fpedl  as  they  delcend ;  of  thefe,  the  water-works 
in  the  palaces  of  Italy  and  France  are  but  faint  re- 
femblance.s,  and  would  be  contemned  by  iny  one 
that  had  view’d  thofe  Iplendid  effeds  of  natural 
caufes. 

OvALLE  mentions  feveral  famous  fountains  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  particularly  thofe  call’d 
Los  Oyos  de  Aqua,  or  The  Eyes  of  Water,  in  a 
valley  of  about  a  mile  diameter,  adorned  with  ever¬ 
greens  and  flowers,  which  make  it  the  very  pidlure 
of  Paradife,  he  fays.  This  valley  is  furrounded  with 
prodigious  high  rocks,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  thefe 
fountains  fpring  up,  throwing  themfelves  with  great 
force  into  the  air,  and  falling  down  again  form  two 
large  flreams,  running  into  a  winding  ferpentine 
courfe  through  the  valley,  fometimes  at  a  dillance, 
and  then  approaching  nearer  each  other  till  they  unite 
at  length  in  one  channel  and  form  a  confiderable  ri¬ 
ver,  the  water  whereof  is  as  clear  as  chryftal,  and  fo 
extremely  cold,  that ’tis  impoffible  to  drink  a  draught 
of  it.  He  mentions  alfo  fome  flreams  iffuing  from 
the  Andes,  that  forcing  themfelves  thro’  a  moun¬ 
tain,  have  a  natural  bridge  over  them,  form’d  of  a 
rock,  the  vault  whereof  is  adorned  with  flones  of 
various  colours,  which  hang  like  icicles  from  the  top 
and  fides  of  it,  under  which  run  five  different  rivers 
of  hot  water  that  cure  many  difeafes. 

There  are  many  falutary  fountains  alfo  in  the  Baths,' 
plains  and  valleys  of  Chili,  particularly  one  that  rifes 
at  the  foot  of  the  vulcano  of  Villarica,  and  runs  into 
a  neighbouring  lake.  There  are  two  more  which 
rife  near  each  other  and  form  the  river  Chico,  one 
of  them  hot  and  the  other  cold.  The  baths  of  Rah- 
cagua,  near  the  town  of  St.  Jago,  are  celebrated 
alfo  for  the  cure  of  many  diflempers  ;  thofe  of 
Mayten,  Mapocho  and  Condlially,  have  the  like 
healing  virtues  5  but,  my  author  obferves,  thofe 
fountains  are  the  bell  that  are  the  far  theft  from  the 
Andes. 

The  moft  confiderable  frelh-water  lakes  are  thofe  Lakes, 
of  Tagatagua,  near  St.  Jago,  and  that  of  Pureh,  in 
which  the  Chilefians  had  an  impregnable  foftfcfs, 
form  whence  the  Spaniards  could  never  dtive  thern. 

They  have  alfo  feveral  falt-watfer  lakes,  which  have 
a  communication  with  the  fea,  part  of  the  year.  In 
ftormy  weather  the  fea  forces  a  way  into  them,  ahd 
leaves  them  full  of  fifti  ;  and  when  thh  communi-  ■  ■ 
cation  with  the  fea  ceafes,  as  it  does  in  January,  and 
the  hot  weather  comes  on,  the  water  Congeals,  and 
leaves  a  Cruft  of  fine  white  fait  a  foot  thick. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Chili,  of  which  there  are  fifty  large  ones  ri- 
fing  in  the  Andes,  and  running  weftWard  into  the 
South-fea,  and  thefe  are  join’d  by  many  other  lefler 
flreams  that  fall  into  them  in  their  Courfe,  none  of 
them  running  more  than  30  or  40  leagues  before 
they  reach  the  fea,  and  that  fo  precipitately  from 
thofe  high  mountains,  that  they  are  not  navigable 
(as  has  been  hinted  already)  for  d  vefTel  of  any  ouf- 
then  much  beyond  their  mouths. 

The  chief  of  thefe  rivers  are,  i.  The  river  of  Sa-  Salt-rlvcr; 
lado,  a  fait  river  on  the  fouth  confines  of  Peru, 
which  falls  into  the  South-fea  in  2  5  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  the  waters  whereof  are  fo  hot  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  drank.  Bur,  I  prefome,  Ovallo  talks 
merrily  when  he  relates  that  a  horfe  which  drank 
plentifully  of  them  was  turned  into  fait  while  he 
was  drinking. 

2.  The  river  Capiapo,  which  difeharges  itfelf  in-  Copiapo 
to  the  fame  ocean  in  26  degrees  fouth  latitude. 
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3.  The  river  Guafco,  which  falls  into  the  fea  in 
28  degrees :  The  laft  two  forming  good  bays  at 
their  mouths  for  fhipping  to  ride  in. 

4.  The  river  Coquimbo,  which  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  South- fea  in  30  degrees  fouth  latitude. 

5.  Govanadore,  in  3 1  degrees,  20  minutes  fouth 
latitude. 

6.  Jongoy. 

7.  Lemari. 

k  Chuapa. 

9.  Tongotoma. 

10.  Valparifo,  and 

11.  Maypoco.  All  which difeharge  themfelves 
into  the  South-fea  between  31  and  33  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude. 

12  There  are  four  or  five  fmaller  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  fea  together,  near  Valparifo,  as  Fun¬ 
nel  relates ;  but  fays,  he  does  not  know  another 
inftance  of  fo  many  rivers  fo  near  together  on  the 
whole  coaft  of  Chili. 

13.  The  river  Maule,  one  of  the  largeft  of  their 
rivers,  the  mouth  whereof  is  in  33  degrees  and  an 
half. 


Itata. 

Bobio. 

Imperial. 

Ealdivia. 


Chico. 

Coronado. 


14.  The  great  river  Itata,  in  34  degrees. 

15.  The  river  Bobio,  in  37  degrees,  efteemed 
the  laegeft  river  in  Chili. 

16.  The  river  Imperial,  which  falls  into  the 
South-fea  in  38  degrees,  40  minutes. 

17.  The  river  of  Valdivia,  or  Baldivia,  which 
difeharges  itfelfinto  that  ocean  in  40  degrees  fouth 
latitude. 

18.  The  river  Chico,  Balena,  and  Coronado, 
which  fall  into  a  great  bay,  form’d  by  the  ifland  of 
Chiloe  and  the  Main,  between  41  and  43  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude,  to  the  fouthward  of  which  are  the 
river  of  Martyrs  and  the  river  of  the  Apoftles, 
which  fall  into  the  South-fea  between  45  and  48 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude. 

Ports.  'Che  chief  ports  of  Chili  upon  the  South-fea,  are, 
the  port  of  Copiapo,  in  26  degrees  fouth  latitude; 
of  Coquimbo,  in  30  degrees ;  of  Govanadore,  31 
degrees,  20  minutes;  of  Valparifo,  32  degrees,  30 
minutes ;  of  Itata,  34  degrees,  35  minutes ;  of  Con¬ 
ception,  37  degrees  ;  of  Santa  Maria,  37  degrees, 
30  minutes  ;  of  La  Moucha,  38  degrees,  30 
minutes ;  of  Valvidia,  40  degrees ;  of  Brewers- 
haven,  or  Carelmepo,  41  degrees,  30  minutes  ; 
of  Caftro  in  the  ifland  of  Chilve,  42  degrees,  30 
minutes. 

Seas  and  The  feas  that  border  upon  Chili,  if  we  include 

winds.  Patagonia,  are  the  Atlantic  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
South-fea,  or  Pacific-ocean,  fo  nam’d  from  the 
fine  ferene  weather  feamen  meet  with  there,  on 
the  wefl: ;  but  this  pacific  name  is  only  proper  to 
that  part  of  the  South-fea  which  lies  within  30,  or 
at  moft  35  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  for  all  that 
lies  fouth  of  3  5  is  as  fubjedl  to  ftorms  as  any  other 
fea,  and  the  winds  are  variable  as  in  other  places. 
But  to  the  northward  of  35  or  thereabouts,  the 
winds  are  always  foutherly  two  or  three  points  up¬ 
on  the  fliore,  and  thefe  foutherly  winds  continue 
to  blow  140  or  150  leagues  to  the  we  ft  ward  of 
the  fliore  before  they  alter  ;  and  at  200  leagues  to 
the  weftward,  the  true  trade-wind  fets  in  at  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  ’till  you  have  paflTed  the  Pacific-ocean  and 
arrive  at  the  Eaft- Indies. 

Tides.  The  tides  on  this  coaft  rife  but  nine  or  ten 
foot,  it  being  an  open  bold  fliore,  with  very 
few  bays  or  harbours  in  it ;  and  ’tis  an  obferva- 
tion  of  Dampier  and  other  feamen,  that  the  tide 
never  rifes  fo  high  on  fuch  a  fliore  as  it  does  where 
there  are  bays,  gulphs  and  great  rivers  that  con¬ 
fine  it. 


In  fpeaking  of  the  feafons  of  Chili  it  is  neceflary  ^  H  A  P. 

to  have  regard  to  the  three  grand  divifions  which, _  j 

are  comprehended  undfer  that  general  name ;  for  St-ifons. 
thefe  are  as  different  from  each  ocher  in  many 
refjpeds  as  they  are  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world  almoft  ;  only  in  this  they  all  agree,  that 
when  itisfiimmer,  in  thofe  countries  which  lie  to 
the  northward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  as  Europe, 

Afia,  and  North  America  for  the  moft  part  do, 
then  it  is  winter  in  Chili  and  all  other  countries  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  three  grand  divifions  of  Chili  are,  1.  That  Tl>e  three 
of  Chili  Proper,  which  lies  between  25  and  45  de-  grand  di- 
grees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  mountains  p^viiiccs 
of  Andes  and  the  South-fea.  2.  The  province  of  of  Chili. 
Cuyo,  or  Cuito,  which  lies  between  the  Andes  on 
the  weft,  and  La  Plata  on  the  eaft  ;  and  3.  Terra- 
Magellanica,  comprehending  Patagonia  and  Terra 
del  Logo,  and  extending  from  45  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude  toCapeHorn,  in  57  degrees,  30  minutes, 
bounded  by  the  Alan  tic-ocean  on  t!ie  eaft,  and 
the  South-fea  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 

1.  In  Chili  Proper  the  fpring  begins  in  the  middle  In  Chili 
of  Auguft,  and  lafts  to  the  middle  of  November,  Proper, 
when  the  fummer  begins  and  lafts  ’till  the  middle  of 
February  ;  and  then  follows  the  autumn,  which 

lafts  ’till  the  middle  of  May,when  they  enter  upon 
their  winter.  The  trees  are  all  bare  of  leaves,  and 
white  frofts  cover  the  ground  in  a  morning,  which 
are  ufually  diflblv’d  however  within  two  hours  after 
fun-rife,  and  ’tis  very  feldom  that  any  fnow  falls  in 
the  valleys  or  low  grounds. 

Neither  the  heat  or  the  cold  are  fo  great  here  as  in 
other  countries  of  the  fame  latitude,  but  that  part 
of  the  country  which  lies  next  the  fea  is  warmer 
than  that  which  is  contiguous  to  the  mountains  :  Weather 
Nor  is  there  fo  much  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  here 
in  winter  as  in  countries  that  lie  in  the  fame  latitude 
either  north  or  fouth.  The  north  wind,  which 
tbrings  wet  weather  with  it,  feldom  lafts  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  then  is  fucceeded  by 
the  fouth  wind,  which  is  always  attended  with  a 
•bright  clear  heaven,  and  brings  health  and  pleafure 
with  it.  In  fummer  they  have  conftant  ferene  fettled 
weather  without  rain  ;  nor  have  they  occafion  for 
any,  the  country  is  fo  well  watered  by  the  rivers  of 
.melted  fnow,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fummer  defeend  from  the  mountains  of  Andes. 

2.  In  the  province  of  Cuyo,  which  lies  eaft  of  In  Cuyo. 
the  mountains  of  Andes,  extending  from  La  Plata 

to  45  degrees,  on  the  contrary,  thewinteris  extreme 
cold,  it  freezes  in  the  houfe,  and  their  cattle  die  if 
left  abroad  ;  and  the  heats  are  equally  intolerable  in 
fummer.:  Thunder,  lightning,  and  tempeft,  are 
frequent  here  alfo  in  the  fummer,  and  fuch  deluges 
of  rain  in  the  fpring,  as  overflow  the  country  ;  all 
which,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  mountains  of  Andes  fkreen 
the  country  of  Chili  Proper  from  :  But  then  I  find 
the  province  of  Cuyo  has  fcarce  any  rain  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  only  continued  frofts  and  bright  fettled  weather. 

3.  As  to  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  call’d  In  Terra 
Terra  Magellenica,  and  Patagonia,  which  I  have  Magellen- 
comprehended  within  the  bounds  of  Chili,  and  lies 
between  45 and  5 7 degrees,3ominutesfouth  latitude. 

This  is  a  cold  uncomfortable  country,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  feamen,  who  have  furrounded  it,  the 
cold  is  more  intenfe  here  than  in  other  countries  in 
the  fame  latitude  in  our  northern  hemifphere.  Cer¬ 
tain  is  is,  that  none  of  our  European  Adventurers 
have  been  invited  either  by  the  air  or  foil  to  plant 
colonies  either  on  the  eaft  or  weft  coaftof  Patagonia, 
or  Terra  Magellenica,  hitherto,  and  the  Spaniards 
that  polTefs  the  reft  of  Chili,  contiguous  to  this 

country, 
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country,  perfectly  neg!e£t  It,  and  do  not  think  It 
worth  their  while  to  penetrate  further  fouthward 
than  to  the  latitude  of  45'  or  thereabouts  j  tho’  they 
claim  the  property  of  the  land  as  far  as  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Cape  Horn,  the  fartheft  boundary  of 
South-America. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  fro*vinc€S  and  fubdivifions  of  Chilt^  and  of 
their  chief  towns ^  buildings ^  andfortrejfes. 

TH  E  provinces  and  fubdivifions  of  this  country 
are  the  fame  I  mention’d  in  treating  of  the  air 
and  feafons,  viz.  i.  Chili  Proper.  2.  Cuyo,  or 
Cuito  ;  and  5.  The  fouthern  diftrift  of  Terra  Ma- 
gellenica,  in  which  is  included  Patagonia  and  the 
Terra  del  Fogo. 

The  province  of  Chili  Proper  is  bounded  by 
Peru  on  the  north  ;  by  the  province  of  Cuyo,  or 
Cuito,  on  the  call  •,  by  the  Terra  Magellenica  on 
the  fouth  j  and  by  the  Pacific-ocean  on  the  weft, 
being  about  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  fcarce  an  hundred  in 
breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  being  confin’d  between 
the  mountains  of  Andes  and  the  South-fea, 

The  chief  towns  in  Chili  Proper  are,  i.  St.  Ja¬ 
go.  2.  Conception.  3.  Coquimbo,  or  La  Sere¬ 
na.  4.  Baldivia,  or  Valdivia.  5.  Imperial.  6.  Vil¬ 
la  Rica.  7.  Oforno.  8.  Caftro.  9.  Copiapo. 
10.  Guafeo.  1 1 .  Angol,  or  the  city  of  the  Con¬ 
fines  ;  and  1 2 .  Arauco. 

I,  The  city  of  St.  Jago,  fituated  in  34  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  77  weft  of  London,  2  leagues  weft 
of  the  mountains  of  Andes,  and  18  eaft  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific-ocean,  on  a  fmall  river  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
in  a  pleafantand  fruitful  valley,  which  is  above  28 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  watered  by  the  great 
river  Maypo,  or  Maypocho,  on  the  banks  whereof 
the  Indian  villages  are  very  numerous.  The  Spanilh 
•writers  relate,  that  there  were  not  lefs  than  four- 
fcore  thoufand  Indians  inhabited  this  valley  when 
they  firft  arrived  there,  which,  from  the  great  river 
that  runs  through  it,  was  call’d  the  valley  of  May- 
pocho. 

St.  Jago  being  the  metropolis  of  Chili,  before  it 
was  deftroy’d  by  the  natives,  was  the  largeft  and 
beft  built  city  in  the  country,  and,  according  to 
the  ufual  Spanilh  model,  had  a  great  fquare  in  the 
middle  of  it,  from  whence  the  principal  ftreets  ran 
in  a  direct  line,  and  were  crofs’d  by  others  at  right- 
angles.  On  the.  north-fide  of  the  great  fquare  ftood 
the  town-hall,  in  which  their  Courts  of  juftice  were 
held  j  and  on  the  weft  the  cat.hedral  and  Bifhop’s 
palace  -,  and  the  other  two  fides  were  adorn’d  by 
piazza’s  and  balconies  over  them.  Befides  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  there  were  feveral  parifti-churches,  monaf- 
teries,  and  nunneries,  built  with  white  hewn  ftone, 
and  richly  adorn’d  •,  and  into  the  principal  ftreets 
were  brought  canals  from  the  river,  which  lies  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  their 
gardens  and  the  adjacent  fields  were  watered  in  the 
dry  feafon,  the  town  being  plentifully  fupply’d  with 
all  manner  of  corn  and  fruits,  both  European  and 
Indian,  and  with  fiefla  of  all  forts  from  the  nume¬ 
rous  flocks  and  herds  that  are  fed  in  the  valley  that 
ftirrounds  it.  This  was  a  Biffiop’s  fee,  the  feat  of 
the  Governor  of  Chili,  and  the  Courts  of  juftice  here 
was  a  univerfity,  at  leaft  the  fathers  had  fchools  in 
their  monafteries,  and  a  power  of  conferring  de¬ 
grees  on  fuch  as  had  qualified  themfelves  for  them 
by  their  ftudies.  This  city  was  founded  by  Peter 
PE  Valdivia,  who  conquer’d  this  part  of  Chili 
in  the  year  1541.  Valparizo  is  the  port-town  to  it. 
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2.  The  city  of  Conception,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  C  H  A  P* 

of  the  South-fea,  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent,  in  3  7 .  ,  ^ 

degrees  fouth  latitude,  the  ifland  of  Santa  Maria  ly-  Concep- 
ing  before  it,  and  forming  a  good  harbour.  The  tion. 
town  to  the  landward  is  encompafs’d  by  hills  that 

rife  gradually  one  above  another,  and  are  planted 
with  vines  and  fruit-trees  in  a  femi-circular  form, 
affording  a  moft  agreeable  profpedl  from  the  fea. 

This  town  alfo  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  and  was  founded  by 
Valdivia,  in  the  year  1550. 

3.  Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  is  fituated  in  30  Coquimbo 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  on  a  fmall  river  in  a  fine  val¬ 
ley  (from  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Coquimbo.) 

It  ftands  in  full  viev/of  a  bay  of  thefea,  from  which 
’tis  about  two  miles  diftant,  over-looking  a  fruitful 
plain,  which  lies  between  the  town  and  the  fea. 

This  place  is  of  a  pretty  large  extent,  containing  fe- 
ven  or  eight  churches,  and  feveral  monafteries,  but 
of  no  great  ftrength,  as  the  Buccaneers  relate,  who 
took  the  town  and  burnt  it  in  the  year  1680,  with 
an  hundred  men  only,  tho’  the  Spanilh  garrifon 
confifted  of  treble  their  number  5  but  the  people  had 
carried  off  moft  of  their  treafure  and  valuable  effedls. 

This  town  alfb  was  founded  by  Valdivia,  in  the 
year  1544. 

4.  The  town  of  Baldivia,  or  Valdivia,  is  in  40  BaMlvIa. 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  fituated  on  an  eminence  at 

the  point  of  a  peninfula,  form’d  by  two  rivers, 
which,  with  the  iflands  before  it,  make  it  the  fe- 
cureft  and  moft  Ipacious  harbour  on  the  coaft  of 
Chili.  It  is  defended  alfo  by  feveral  forts  on  the 
faid  ifland  and  peninfula :  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Nar borough,  who  vifited  this  port  by 
the  command  of  King  Charles  II.  in  the  year 
1670,  the  town  might  eafily  be  taken. 

.  The  paffage  up  to  the  town  for  great  fhips  is  on 
the  eaft  fide,  being  about  6  leagues,  but  it  is  not 
above  2  leagues  from  the  fea  by  another  paffage  on 
the  weft-fide,  by  which  the  fmaller  veffels  go  up. 

This  Commander  obferv’d  there  were  three  rivers 
fell  into  the  harbour,  but  they  were  not  navigable 
much  beyond  the  town  :  What  this  place  is  moft 
confiderable  for  befides  the  harbour  is,  the  rich  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  working  of 
which,  Peter  Valdivia,  who  founded  it  in 
the  year  1552,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  it,  em¬ 
ploy’d  twenty  thoufand  Indians,  who  finding  them¬ 
felves  cruelly  oppreffed,  by  being  forced  to  dig  in 
the  mines  and  to  do  other  intolerable  drudgeries, 
rofe  upon  the  Spaniards,  re-took  this  and  moft  of 
the  towns  they  had  built,  and  making  Valdivia 
prifoner,  ’tis  faid,  pour’d  melted  gold  down  his 
throat,  reproaching  him,  that  his  avarice  was  nod 
to  be  fatisfy’d  otherwife.  The  war  continued  be¬ 
tween  the  Spaniards  and  the  Chilefians  for  an  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  is  not  entirely  ended  at  this  day, 
tho’  the  Spaniards  have  repoffefs’d  themfelves  of 
Baldivia  and  fome  other  places  -,  but  I  fhall  enlarge 
upon  thefe  articles  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
hiftory  of  this  country. 

5.  The  town  of  Imperial  is  fituated  on  an  emi-  imperial, 
nence  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  in  39  degrees 

fouth  latitude,  about  23  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Baldivia,  being  about  3  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea, 
but  the  port  is  not  deep  enough  for  veffels  of  any 
confiderable  burthen. 

6.  The  town  of  Villarica,  fituated  on  a  lake  yiiiarica. 
near  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  40  degrees  fouth  la¬ 
titude,  20  leagues  eaft  of  Baldivia.  This  place  ob¬ 
tain’d  its  name  from  the  vaft  quantities  of  gold 
found  in  the  adjacent  country.  It  was  taken  and 
deftroy’d  by  the  Chilefians,  in  the  year  1 604,  who 

put  every  man  they  found  in  it  to  the  fword,  not 
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fparmg  the  Priefts  or  Monks,  and  carried  the  wo¬ 
men  into  captivity,  in  revenge  for  the  numerous 
cruelties  cxercifed  on  them  by  the  Spaniards ;  Nor 
can  I  learn  that  the  Spaniards  have  ever  re-built  the 
town  fince,  or  even  re-poffefs’d  themfelves  of  this 
part  of  the  country. 

7.  Oforno  is  fituaced  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in  41 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  about  20  leagues  fouth  of 
Baldivia,  and  was  built  by  Hurtado  de  Men¬ 
doza,  who  fucceeded  Valdivia  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Chili.  This  town  was  alfo  deftroy’d  by 
the  Indians  in  another  infurredlion,  but  the  Spani¬ 
ards  afterwards  rebuilt  it,  and  are  poflefs’d  of  it  at 
this  day. 

8.  Caftro  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Chiloe,  in  42  degrees  fouth  latitude.  This  town 
was  built  by  the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  1 600, 
when  the  Chilelians  had  in  a  manner  driven  them 
from  the  continent,  and  forced  them  to  fly  for  re¬ 
fuge  thither.  This  ifland  of  Chiloe,  according  to 
Sir  John  Narborough,  extends  from  41 — ^40 
fouth  latitude  to  43— 30.  It  is  a  fruitful  ifland, 
and  bears  good  wheat ;  and  both  here  and  at  Ofor- 
no,  over-againft  it,  there  is  great  plenty  of  gold, 
which  the  Spaniards  purchafe  of  the  natives  ;  but 
the  Chilefians  will  not  fuffer  the  Spaniards  to  fearch 
for  mines  as  formerly,  keeping  poflelTion  of  all  the 
inland  country,  and  maintaining  their  liberties  to 
this  day,  which  they  recover’d  with  fo  much  bra¬ 
very  after  the  Spaniards  had  enflaved  them,  and  in 
appearance  eftablilh’d  their  dominion. 

9.  The  town  of  Copiapo  is  fituated  26  degrees 
north  latitude,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which,  with  an  ifland  that  lies  before  it, 
forms  a  tolerable  harbour  in  the  South-fea.  The 
valley  of  Copiapo,  to  which  this  town  communi¬ 
cates  its  name,  was  the  firft  the  Spaniards  poffefs’d 
themfelves  of  after  their  conqueft  of  Peru,  being  a 
fruitful  and  well-peopled  country. 

10.  Guafco  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  fea, 
in  28  degrees  fouth  latitude,  where  fhips  ride  fecure 
from  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  winds,  but  is  not  a 
place  of  any  confequence. 

11.  Angol,  or  the  city  of  the  Confines,  is  fitu¬ 
ated  in  38  degrees  fouth  latitude,  in  a  fine  fruitful 
plain  8  leagues  weft  of  the  mountains  of  Andes, 
being  wafli’d  by  the  great  river  Biobio  on  the  fouth, 
and  another  river  on  the  north,  and  is  faid  to  be 
founded  by  Valdivia,  foon  after  the  town  of 
Conception,  from  which  it  is  about  ao  leagues  dif- 
tant. 

12.  Arauco  is  fituated  about  5  leagues  north  of 
Angol,  and  gives  name  to  a  valley  inhabited  by  the 
braveft  people  of  Chili,  who  long  defended  their 
country  againft  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
when  they  were  fubdu’d  by  the  irrefiftible  artillery, 
fire-arms,  and  cavalry  of  the  Spaniards,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  opprefiion  of  their  conquerors  long, 
had  recourfe  to  arms  again,  took  the  towns  and  for- 
trelTes  that  had  been  built  to  keep  them  in  fubjec- 
rion,  and  defeated  and  kill’d  their  General  Val¬ 
divia  in  battle,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related 
in  the  enfuing  hiftory. 

2dly,  The  province  of  Cuyo,  or  Cuito,  in  which 
I  comprehend  the  defarts  of  Pampas,  is  bounded 
by  La  Plata  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Atlan  tic-ocean 
on  the  eaft;  by  Patagonia  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
mountains  of  Andes  on  the  weft  j  being  about  a 
thoufand  miles  in  breadth  generally  from  eaft  to 
Weft,  and  extending  from  the  35th  to  the  45th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude  ;  of  which  the  Spaniards 
are  mafters  only  of  a  very  fmall  part  between  the 
Andes  and  La  Plata ;  the  reft  of  the  country  be- 
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tween  the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic  was  never  yet  CHAP, 
fubdu’d.  ^ 

I  find  but  three  Spanifli  towns  mention’d  in  the 
province  of  Cuyo,  viz.  1 .  Mendoza.  2 .  St.  John  towns  in 
de  Frontiera  ;  and  3.  Oromante,  or  St.  Lewis  of 
Loyala,  all  of  theni  upon  the  northern  confines, 
the  Spaniards  poffefllng  very  little  of  this  country 
on,  the  fouth  aM  eaft. 

1.  Mendoza  is  fituated  in  35  degrees  fouth  lati-  Mendoxau 
tude,  on  a  pafs  of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
between  the  provinces  of  Chili  Proper  and  that  of 
Cuyo. 

2.  St.  John  de  Frontiera  is  fituated  to  the  north-  ?t.  John 
ward  of  Mendoza,  on  the  confines  of  La  Plata, 

3.  Oromante,  or  St.  Lewis,  is  fituated  fouth- Ofomante 
eaft  of  Mendoza,  in  36  degrees  fouth  latitude, 

and  70  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  which  is  all 
the  defeription  I  can  meet  with  of  thefe  three 
towns. 

3dly,  The  province  of  Patagonia,  or  Terra  Ma-  Patagonia, 
gellenica,  in  which  I  include  the  Terra  del  Fogo, 
is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific-ocean,  in  45  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
on  the  north  ;  by  the  Atlantic- ocean  on  the  eaft  ; 
and  by  the  South-fea,  or  Pacific-ocean,  on  the 
fouth  and  weft.  The  moft  fouthern  promontory, 
call’d  Cape  Horn,  lying  in  57  degrees,  30  minutes 
fouth  latitude. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  I  meet  with  no  towns 
either  of  the  natives  or  Europeans,  and  therefore 
I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  deferibe  the  houfes 
of  the  Chilefians,  and  their  way  of  life  in  thefe 
three  Chilefian  provinces. 

The  Chilefians  do  not  live  in  towns,  but  every  Buildings 
tribe  extends  itfelf  on  the  bank  of  fome  river  in  the  of  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains,  their  houfes  ftand- 
ing  regularly,  and  at  a  diftance  from  each  other  *, 
neither  do  they  remain  long  in  one  place,  but  re¬ 
move  for  the  conveniency  of  pafture,  and,  as  the 
feafon  of  the  year  requires,  fometimes  into  the 
higher  and  fometimes  into  the  lower  grounds,  in 
which  they  do  not  find  much  difficulty,  for  their 
houfes  are  all  upon  a  floor,  (lightly  built  of  wood, 
and  confift  of  three  or  four  rooms  only,  which  are 
fo  contriv’d  that  they  can  be  taken  afunder  and  re¬ 
mov’d  one  after  another :  Their  doors  have  neither 
hinges,  locks,  or  bolts,  their  furniture  being  fo 
mean,  though  they  live  in  one  of  the  richeft  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  that  they  fear  no  robberies : 

Their  beds  are  the  (kins  of  beafts  laid  upon  the  floor, 
a  block  or  a  (tone  ferves  them  for  a  pillow,  and 
they  lay  a  coverlet  or  two  over  them,  made  of  the 
wool  of  their  country  (heep.  Their  di(hes  are  of 
wood,  or  made  of  fome  calabalh,  or  goad,  which 
ferve  them  alfo  inftead  of  pails  and  pitchers  j 
earthen  pots  they  have  to  boil  and  (lew  their  meat 
in  *,  a  rough  unhewn  block  ferves  for  a  feat,  and 
another  of  the  fame  kind  for  a  table  ;  and  their 
lances,  fwords,  and  other  arms  are  the  principal  or¬ 
naments  of  their  houfes :  This  is  to  be  underftood  of 
the  Indians  of  the  province  of  Chili  Proper  ;  for 
thofe  who  inhabit  Cuyo,  and  the  plains  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  mountains  of  Andes,are  dill  lefs  polilh’d. 

Some  of  them  live  in  caves,  and  others,  after  the  Natives  of 
Arabian  way,  are  ever  roving  from  one  part  of  the  ^oyo  no 
country  to  another  ;  and  that  they  may  do  this 
with  the  greater  eafe,  they  have  no  houfes  at  all, 
only  a  (light  tent  made  of  the  fkins  of  beafts  to 
(belter  them  againft  the  rain  and  fun,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  up  their  tent-poles  and 
(kins,  whenever  they  are  difpofed  to  march. 

They  look  upon  it  as  a  fort  of  imprifonment  to 
be  confin’d  to  one  place,  therefore  have  neither 

houfes. 
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CHAP,  houfes,  gardens,  plantations,  <3r  furniture  to  clog 
or  flop  their  progrefs, 

'  The  liberty  of  wandering  whither  they  pleafe  is 

efteem’d  the  greateft  of  all  earthly  bleffings.  Some¬ 
times,  fay  they,  we  are  pleas’d  with  the  frefhnefs  of 
a  river  fide,  and  weary  of  that,  we  refort  to  the 
woods  and  flaades,  and  then  again  we  remove  to  the 
open  and  champain  country.  All  the  pleafure  of 
life  is  in  variety.  In  one  feafon  we  hunt,  in  ano¬ 
ther  we  are  employ’d  in  fifiaing,  and  in  another  we 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  produc’d 
fpontaneoufiy  ;  when  thefe  begin  to  fail  us  in  one 
country,  we  refort  to  another.  Whenever  wc  hap¬ 
pen  to  encamp,  that  is  our  home.  We  have  no 
more  fondnefs  for  one  place  than  another.  We  go 
where  we  will,  without  leaving  any  thing  behind 
us  we  much  regret  or  defire,  which  ufes  to  torment 
thofe  who  have  fix’d  habitations  when  they  are 
forced  to  part  with  them,  or  from  them  :  We  fear 
no  ill  news,  having  nothing  to  lofe.  Our  wives 
and  children  are  our  only  treafurq,  and  while  we 
have  thefe  we  want  nothing. 

As  to  the  natives  of  Patagonia,  or  Terra  Ma- 
gellenica,  I  could  never  learn  there  was  a  fingle 
town  in  the  country,  and  fcarcc  any  thing  that 
looks  like  a  houfe  \  nothing  but  poor  huts  of  a  py- 
ramidical  form,  juft  to  fkreen  'the  miferable  inha¬ 
bitants  from  the  rigour  of  the  weather  have  ever 
been  feen  there,  and  very  few  of  thefe ;  for  this 
feems  to  be  the  moft  thinly  inhabited  of  any  part 
of  South-America. 

Fortrefles.  As  to  the  fortrefles,  and  ftrong  places  of  the  Chi- 
lefians,  according  to  the  account  the  Spaniards  give 
of  them,  they  feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  the 
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ancient  Britons.  They  were  ufually  fituated 
woods,  furrounded  by  lakes,  or  moraffes,  and  the 
trees  cut  down  and  laid  a-crofs  ferv’d  them  inftead 
of  walls.  Where  they  had  no  water  or  marfties  to 
defend  them,  they  made  broad  ditches,  and  planted 
fharp  ftakes  at  the  bottom  of  them.  In  fome 
places  the  ditch  was  cover’d  over  with  a  flight  cruft 
of  earth,  fo  that  the  Spanifh  horfe  fell  in  upon 
them  when  they  leaft  fufpefled  it ;  and  this  feems 
to  have  been  a  common  ftratagem  all  over  Ame¬ 
rica  to  dig  pits  in  the  roads  and  fet  ftakes  in  them 
whenever  they  expeefted  to  be  attack’d  by  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  cavalry  •,  but  the  Spaniards  reveng’d  themfelves 
with  great  feverity  on  the  natives  whenever  they 
happen’d  to  lofe  either  men  or  horfes  by  this  ftra¬ 


tagem. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  "perfons  and  habits  of  the  Chikjlans  ;  their 
genius^  temper,  arts,  manufactures,  food,  exer- 
cifes,  and  diverfions.  ’ 

C  H  A  P.  ^TPHE  Chilefians,  according  to  Sir  John  Nar- 
j[  borough,  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  ftrong 
limb’d,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  and  have  long 
black  hair  exceeding  harfli ;  their  features  tolerably 
good,  their  teeth  white  and  found,  aeftive  of  body, 
but  of  a  dejected  countenance.  They  agree  with 
the  reft  of  the  Americans  in  pulling  the  hair  off 
their  chins  and  other  parts  of  their  body,  as  foon  as 
it  appears,  with  tweezers,  or  nippers  made  of  fhells. 
Their  women  are  moderately  tall,  flender,  and 
well-fhap’d :  They  braid  and  curl  their  hair  fre-r 
quently,  letting  it  grow  to  a  very  great  length. 

When  OvABLE,  and  other  Spanifh  writers,  tell 
us  that  the  Chilefians  are  very  fair,  it  muft  be  un- 
derftood  in  comparifon  of  thofe  Indians  that  lie 
near  the  Equinoctial,  and  perhaps  they  may  be 
fairer  than  fome  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe ; 
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but  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  was  an  En-CHAP, 
glilhman,  efteem’d  them  very  tawny  compar’d  with 
his  countrymen. 

As  to  thofe  Chilefians  who  inhabit  the  province 
of  Cuyo,  and  the  plains  of  Pampas,  between  the 
mountains  of  Andes  and  the  Atlantic- ocean,  thefe 
are  people  of  a  larger  ftature  than  thofe  of  Chili 
Proper,  and  of  a  darker  complexion,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  paint  their  faces,  or  fome  part  of  them  green. 

The  third  province  of  Chili,  denominated  Pat». 
gonia,  and  Terra  Magellenica,  is  the  country 
which  our  firft  Difeoverers  peopled  with  giants, 
dwarfs  and  monfters  ;  But  none  that  have  vifited 
thefe  coafts  the  laft  hundred  years  having  feen  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  the  moft  credulous  feem  now 
ready  to  give  up  thofe  relations  as  fabulous ;  I  fliall 
fay  nothing  more  therefore  of  the  people  that  inha¬ 
bit  this  trad;  of  land,  but  that  the  further  we  pro;: 
ceed  to  the  fouthward  beyond  the  Equator,  the  more 
robuft  the  people  are,  and  the  lighter  the  colour  of 
their  hair,  as  we  find  it  in  our  northern  hemifphere ; 
and  as  they  have  very  little  communication  with 
any  part  of  the  world,  they  are  efteem’d  as  favage 
as  any  of  the  Americans. 

The  men  of  Chili  Proper  wear  a  loofe  garment 
made  of  the  wool  of  their  country  fheep,  pretty 
full,  and^  reaching  down  to  their  knees  or  low’er, 
which  is  put  on  like  a  furplice,  not  being  open  be¬ 
fore,  or  on  the  fides,  and  has  not  fleeves.  They 
have  a  kind  of  open  drawers  and  doublets,  but  no 
fliirts,  any  more  than  flioes  and  ftockings^  but 
wear  a  kind  of  bufldn,  or  half-ftockingj  on  their 
legs ;  and  on  their  heads  a  ftiff  hat  or  cap,  cock’d 
up  before  like  a  dragoon’s  cap,  the  crown  of  which 
is  fometimes  adorn’d  with  a  beautiful  plume  of  fea¬ 
thers,  dy’d  wool,  or  a  nofegay  of  flowers. 

The  habits  of  the  women  differ  little  from  thofe 
of  the  men,  only  they  have  no  covering  on  their 
heads,  but  a  kind  of  coronet  of  wool  of  leveral  co¬ 
lours  binds  their  temples.  Their  hair  is  part  of  if 
curl’d  and  braided,  and  the  reft  flows  down  their 
backs  to  a  great  length.  The  women  have  alfo  a 
kind  of  fafh  with  which  they  bind  or  fwathe  their 
bodies  from  the  middle  upwards,  and  when  they  go 
abroad,  throw  a  cloak  or  mantle  over  all. 

On  feftivals  their  cloaths  are  of  the  fame  form,  Oma- 
but  finer,  and  of  more  beautiful  colours :  and  as  ments. 
they  adorn  their  heads  with  feathers  or  flowers, 
their  necks  are  cover’d  with  chains  of  beautiful 
fhells,  or  precious  ftones. 

The  Indians  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
province  of  Cuyo  and  the  plains  of  Pampas,  are  not 
near  fo  well  cloathed  as  thofe  on  the  weft :  They 
are  contented  with  leaves  to  hide  their  nudi¬ 
ties,  and  the  fkins  of  beafts  ferve  them  for  cloaks,- 
or  mantles,  which  is  all  the  cloathing  they  wear  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  and  their  ornaments  are  fome 
glittering  trifles  which  they  hang  upon  their  lips, 
that  are  bor’d  through  for  that  purpofe,  and  rather 
disfigure  than  adorn  their  faces,  in  the  opinion  of 
ftrangers. 

As  to  the  people  of  Patagonia,  or  Terra  Ma¬ 
gellenica,  ’tis  faid,  they  go  like  the  ancient  Britons, 
perfeflly  naked,  though  they  live  in  an  exceeding 
cold  climate  •,  fo  cold,  that  the  Spaniards  who  vtere 
fent  to  build  forts  and  fettle  colonies  in  the  Straights 
of  Magellan,  all  of  them  perifh’d,  and  the  whole 
country  is  fo  difagreeable  to  Spanifli  conftitutions, 
that  they  have  not  one  colony  in  it,  though  they 
claim  the  property  of  the  whole  as  far  as  Cape  Horn, 
the  moft  fouthern  promontory  in  America. 

As  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  Chilefians,  Genius 
they  are  the  braveft  people  of  the  new  world,  and 
to  this  day  remain  unconquer’d,  for  the  moft  part. 

22  U  The 
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C  H  A  P.  The  Peruvian  Emperors  formerly  made  fome  im- 
prefllon  on  their  northern  frontiers,  but  were  re¬ 
puls’d  when  they  came  to  the  valley  of  the  Arau- 
cans,  and  could  never  penetrate  further.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  by  the  advantage  of  their  artillery,  fire¬ 
arms  and  horfe,  which  thefe  people  had  never  feen 
before,  alfo  fubdu’d  feveral  of  their  provinces;  but 
when  the  terror  of  thefe  were  over,  and  the  Chile- 
fians  had  learned  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  and  to  ma¬ 
nage  horfes,  they  revolted  and  drove  the  Spaniards 
out  of  their  country,  of  which  they  at  this  day  re¬ 
tain  but  a  very  fmall  part  near  the  coaft  of  the 
South-fea,  as  will  be  obferv’d  in  the  enfuing  hi- 
ftory. 

Nor  were  thefe  people  lefs  remarkable  for  their 
wit  than  their  courage  ;  they  did  not  only  learn  the 
art  of  war  of  the  Spaniards,  but  excell’d  them  foon 
in  warlike  ftratagems,  and  their  Generals  became 
luperior  to  the  Spaniards  :  What  gave  their  ene¬ 
mies  a  vaft  advantage  of  them  at  firft  was,  their 


Their 

fo«d. 


being  divided 


under 


Their  di, 
vcriions. 


fo  many  petty  Princes,  the 
heads  of  their  clans ;  but  they  no  fooner  united 
under  one  Chief  or  General,  than  they  became  ex¬ 
ceeding  formidable. 

The  Chilefians  are  remarkable  alfo  for  their  pa¬ 
tience  and  fortitude,  being  bred  up  to  hardlhips 
from  their  infancy  ;  They  endured  fatigue,  hear, 
and  cold,  to  admiration,  infomuch  that  they  wanted 
fcarce  any  qualification  that  is  requifiteto  form  good 
foldiers  ;  and  where  they  apply  themfelves  to  learn 
any  other  art  or  fcience,  frequently  excel  their  Spa- 
nilii  mafters. 

In  temperance  only  they  are  deficient.  In  eating, 
drinking,  and  venereal  encounters  they  know  no 
bounds  i  particularly  at  their  feftivals  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  which  laft  feveral  days,  they  eat  and  drink 
moft  immoderately,  fcarce  ever  parting  fober ;  and 
the  women,  as  well  as  men,  frequently  drink  to 
excefs',  but  then  it  is  by  themfelves,  and  at  different 
times ;  for  when  their  hufbands  caroufe,  they  make 
it  their  bufinefs  to  attend  and  take  care  of  them 
when  they  are  diforder’d,  and  prevent  quarrels, 
which  frequently  arife  when  they  are  elevated. 

They  eat  very  little  meat,  except  venifon,  before 
the  Spaniards  arriv’d  and  flock’d  their  country  with 
beef  and  mutton,  hogs  and  goats ;  for  America,  as 
has  been  obferv’d,  produc’d  no  fuch  animals,  and 
now  they  feldom  eat  flefh  but  at  their  feftivals  : 
Their  ufual  diet  is  maiz,  or  Indian-corn,  boil’d, 
parch’d, or  ground,  and  made  into  pafte,with  pulfe, 
roots,  fruits  and  herbs :  Their  drink  is  either  made 
of  their  Indian-corn  dry’d  and  fteep’d,  or  of  their 
fruits,  and  is  very  ftrong  and  palatable  ;  and  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  the  Spaniards  have  introduc’d 
grapes,  and  make  good  wine,  but  the  northern 
provinces  are  too  cold  for  it. 

They  dance,  fing,  and  play  upon  inftruments  at 
their  feftivals,  tho’  they  make  but  dull  mufick  with 
their  wooden  drums  and  flutes,  as  they  are  call’d  ; 
and  if  their  wind-inftruments  are  made  of  the  bones 
of  their  enemies,  as  fome  relate,  it  cannot  be  very 
harmonious.  They  dance  round  a  kind  of  may- 
pole,  as  the  common  people  fometimes  do  here, 
but  with  this  improvement,  that  they  lodge  feveral 
bottles  of  good  ftrong  liquor  about  the  pole,  and 
drink  round  to  one  another  in  the  intervals  of  their 
dances ’till  they  are  exceeding  merry,  and  fometimes 
very  drunk.  And  thus  they  frequently  pafs  away 
whole  nights  as  well  as  days ;  and  it  is  when  the 
men  are  thus  heated  with  liquor  that  they  refolve 
upon  fome  expedition  againfl  their  enemies,  or  on  a 
hunting-match,  in  both  which  they  will  endure  in¬ 
credible  fatigues,  tho*  they  live  lb  luxurioufly  at 


other  times  :  And  indeed  it  is  their  laborious  exer-  CHAP, 
cife,  and  the  hardfhips  they  fuftain  in  the  field,  that  J  ^ 
makes  them  excel  all  other  Indians  in  military  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  gives  them  fuch  robuft  conftitutions. 

Pain  and  pleafure  they  experience  alternately,  and 
the  labours  of  the  chafe,  or  a  fevere  campaign,  give 
a  relifh  to  their  fofter  amufements. 

Their  children  are  bred  up  from  their  infancy  to  Exerdfcs. 
endure  hardfhips,  to  manly  fports  and  the  exercifeof 
arms ;  and  even  their  women  are  not  exempted  from 
them,  but  attend  their  hufbands  in  the  moft  ha¬ 
zardous  enterprizes,  in  which  they  fometimes  bear  a 
part.  The  whole  nation  is  fo  addifled  to  war,  that 
it  feems  to  be  both  their  bufinefs  and  their  pleafure : 

Nor  did  they  ever  want  an  exercife  for  their  cou¬ 
rage  during  the  reigns  of  the  Peruvian  Emperors, 
who  were  perpetually  invading  and  harrafling  their 
frontiers,  tho’  they  could  never  make  any  great  im- 
preflion  on  them.  Since  the  Spaniards  arriv’d,  they 
have  been  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  war  with  thofe  in¬ 
vaders,  and  have  iearn’d  of  them  to  manage  their 
horfes  fo  well,  and  to  ufe  the  fire-arms  they  have 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  that  to  this  day  they 
maintain  the  inland-country  againfl:  them,  fuffering 
the  Spaniards  to  poffefs  only  fome  few  towns  upon 
the  coaft.  This  genius  for  war,  pofTibly,  may  be  Few  arti- 
one  reafon  they  have  made  fo  little  improvement  in 
other  arts  and  fciences  ;  for  except  thofe  who  form 
their  arms,  their  bows,  arrows,  lances  and  darts, 
there  are  very  few  artificers  among  them :  And  in¬ 
deed  they  have  very  little  occafion  for  mechanicks, 
neither  their  houfes  or  furniture  requiring  many  ma¬ 
terials,  or  much  fkill  to  put  them  together ;  and 
their  cloathing  is  always  the  fame,  not  fhap’d  to 
their  bodies,  but  loofe  about  them,  and  they  never 
alter  their  fafliions.  However,  it  appears  they  un- 
derftood  fpinning,  weaving,  and  dying  pretty  well, 
and  could  few  or  tack  their  deaths  together  before 
the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them  ;  and  where  they 
apply  themfelves  to  learn  any  mechanick  art  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  make  excellent  workmen. 

They  had  no  books,  letters,  or  writings  among  Learning, 
them,  any  more  than  the  reft  of  the  Americans, 
but  aflifted  their  memories  by  quippo’s,  or  knots,  as 
the  Peruvians  did,  and  would  caft  up  an  account 
by  them  with  great  exadlnefs ;  And  many  of  them 
are  now  become  the  greateft  proficients  in  the  liberal 
arts  who  live  under  the  Spanifti  jurifdidion. 

The  fkill  the  natives  of  Chili  had  in  phyfick  and  Phyfick. 
furgery  was  very  mean  ;  bleeding,  purging,  and 
vomiting,  and  the  application  of  certain  herbs  to 
their  wounds,  was  all,  they  knew  of  this  fcience 
almoft :  And  inftead  of  a  lancet,  they  ufed  a  fharp 
piece  of  flint  fet  in  a  fmall  cane,  not  much  unlike 
the  inftrument  we  bleed  horfes  with.  But  the  na¬ 
tives  are  faid  to  be  of  fuch  ftrong,  hale  conftitutions, 
and  ufe  fo  much  exercife,  that  they  have  very  little 
occafion  for  phyfick,  and  live  frequently  to  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  age,  their  memory  feldom  failing  them 
to  the  laft,  any  more  than  their  teeth  or  eyes  ;  but 
if  they  are  remov’d  into  Peru  or  any  hot  climate, 
they  foon  ficken  and  die,  as  we  find  by  the  Chile- 
fian  prifoners  the  Spaniards  take  and  fend  to  their 
colonies  nearer  the  Equinoftial, 

So  averfe  are  they  to  flavery,  that  there  is  no  Their 
keeping  them  prifoners  long  in  their  own  country :  averfion 
They  will  run  any  hazard  to  make  their  efcape, 
and  fometimes  die  by  their  own  hands ;  fo  much  do 
they  dread  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  who  fend 
the  captive  Chilefians  therefore  to  the  moft  diftant 
countries.  Several  of  them  however  have  efcap’d 
back  to  their  own  country,  even  from  Lima,  which 
is  500  leagues  diftant  from  it ;  tho’  they  are  forced 
I  to 
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CHAP,  to  creep  along  by  the  fea-fide,  and  traverfe  all  the 
,  turnings  and  windings  of  the  fhore,  which  make 
the  way  as  far  again  ;  and  in  this  extenfive  journey 
they  dare  not  enter  any  town  or  inhabited  place  for 
fear  of  being  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  infomuch 
that  they  are  forced  to  feed  upon  cockles  and  other 
fhell-fifh  they  find  by  the  fca-fide.  Nor  are  they 
lefs  put  to  it  for  water  to  drink  in  the  Peruvian 
defarts  than  they  are  for  food  :  And  a  further  in¬ 
convenience  is,  that  they  are  forced  to  fwim  crofs 
the  mouths  of  feveral  rapid  rivers  in  their  paflage  ; 
and  yet  do  they  frequently  overcome  all  thefe  diffi¬ 
culties  by  time  and  patience,  and  arrive  at  their 
own  country. 

OvALLE  relates,  that  fome  of  thefe  Chilefians 
being  taken  captive,  and  fent  in  chains  from  Bal- 
divia  to  Peru  on  board  a  fhip,  found  means  to  get 
off  their  fetters,  and  jumping  into  the  fea,  fwam 
on  Ihore  when  the  flrip  was  more  than  a  mile  di- 
ftant  from  it  and  that  one  old  man,  who  was 
not  fo  fortunate  as  to  get  away  with  the  reft, 
when  he  found  all  his  companions  gone,  the  next 
day  fell  upon  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  and  having 
wounded  him  in  feveral  places  with  a  knife,  threw 
himfelf  into  the  fea,  but  was  fhot  before  he  could 
reach  the  Ihore  *,  which  occurrence  Ovalle  pro¬ 
duces  as  an  inftance  of  the  bravery  of  the  Chilefians, 
and  the  averfion  they  have  to  the  being  carried  out 
of  their  country. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  animals  of  Chili. 


CHAP. 


Animals. 


IN  this  country  we  meet  with  the  Peruvian  Sheep 
and  Goats,  and  fuch  other  quadrupedes  as  have 
been  defcribed  in  Peru,  but  they  don’t  feem  to  have 
abounded  in  four-footed  animals  in  any  part  of 
America,  or  to  have  had  that  variety  of  them  as 
we  have  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  tranfported  thither  almoft  every  fpecies 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  which  being  left  to 
run  wild  in  their  forefts,  are  vaftlymultiply’d,  info- 
much  that  ’tis  faid,  the  Chilefians  can  now  bring  a 
body  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  horfe  into  the  field 
at  a  Ihort  warning ;  and  they  carry  on  a  very  great 
trade  with  the  hides  of  their  black  cattle  as  well  as 
the  flefh,  which  they  dry  and  fend  to  Peru,  but 
are  forced  to  burn  or  bury  vaft  quantities  of  beef 
every  year,  not  having  a  fufficient  demand  for  the 
flefh  of  thofe  numerous  droves  they  annually  kill 
for  their  fkins. 

Their  birds  and  fowls  alfo  are  much  the  fame  that 
are  found  in  Peru  ;  Eagles,  Hawks,  Parrots,  and 
the  Couder,  a  prodigious  large  and  ravenous  bird  of 
prey,  two  or  three  of  which  will  feize  upon  a  young 
calf  or  heifer  and  devour  them,  and  they  are  not 
afraid  to  attack  boys  or  girls  j  but  of  thefe  there  are 
not  many  here,  any  more  than  in  Peru. 

The  Parrots  fly  fcreamingin  fuch  numerous  flocks, 
that  they  obfcure  the  fight  of  the  fun,  and  never 
fail  to  come  down  from  the  mountains  into  the 
valleys  at  the  feafbn  of  the  year  when  the  fruits  are 
ripe,  of  which  they  cleftroy  great  quantities. 

At  the  time  when  they  (laughter  their  beef,  there 
comes  down  another  voracious  fowl,  larger  than  a 
duck,  which  gorges  itfelf  with  the  carcafes  that  arc 
left  in  the  fields,  fo  that  it  cannot  fly  till  it  has  got 
rid  of  its  load  ;  and  they  are  hunted  and  knock’d 
on  the  head  by  the  boys  at  this  feafon. 

The  Oftrich  is  another  bird  the  natives  hunt, 
and  tho’  he  cannot  fly,  yet  by  the  help  of  his  wings 
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he  runs  fo  fwiftly  that  he  frequently  efcapes  from  CHAP, 
the  fleeted  dogs  and  horfes. 

They  have  another  long-legg’d  fowl,  bigger  than 
a  turkey,  that  wades  through  ponds  and  rivers,  and 
lives  upon  fiffi.  Thefe  the  Indians  hunt  for  their 
feathers,  which  are  red  and  white,  and  take  many 
more  fowls- on  the  fame  account  ;  for  plumes  of 
beautiful  feathers  are  the  principal  ornaments  of 
their  heads.  They  abound  alfo  in  finging-birds 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  unknown  to  this 
part  of  the  world  -,  and  they  have  feveral  the  fame 
as  ours,  fuch  as  Linnets,  Nightingales,  Blackbirds, 
and  Finches.  Of  tame  fowls  they  had  but  one  fort, 
between  a  Duck  and  a  Hen,  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived  here,  but  now  they  have  introduced  all  man¬ 
ner  of  European  poultry,  which  multiply  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  are  much  better  food  here  than  in 
warmer  climates.  Thefe  only,  of  all  the  people  of 
America,  can  fay  they  are  gainers  by  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Spaniards  ;  for  they  ftill  retain 
their  liberties  fmoft  of  them)  and  have  acquired 
the  poffeffion  of  European  cattle,  fowls,  grain, 
and  fruits,  which  they  wanted  before.  They  have 
alfo  learned  feveral  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Europe¬ 
ans,  and  in  many  inftances  excel  their  mafters. 

Their  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  good  fifli  as  Fifh. 
well  as  their  feas.  Whales  and  Grampus’s  are 
frequently  found  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  Albecores,  Boneta’s,  flat-filh,  and  ftiell- 
fifh. 

CHAP  VI. 


Of  their  for  eft  and  fruit-trees  ^  grain  ^"plants.,  herhsy 
rootSf  flowers^  and  minerals. 

Among  the  foreft-trees  of  this  country,  c  H  A  P. 

the  principal  are  the  Cyprefs-tree,  the  Cedar,  VI. 
the  Oak,  the  Paregua,  and  the  Cinnamon-tree,  fo 
call’d,  I  prefume,  from  fome  refemblance  it  may  trees, 
have  to  the  true  Cinnamon  in  its  colour  j  but  the 
bark  has  neither  that  fine  fmell  or  tafte  as  the  true 
Cinnamon  has.  This  tii^iber  is  ufed  chiefly  in  their 
buildings,  and  they  have  alfo  the  Sandal,  the  Palm, 
the  Pine-tree,  and  the  Guayac,  which  is  a  wood  as 
hard  and  as  heavy  as  iron  almoft.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  tree  call’d  the  Thorn-bulh,  that  grows  in  cluf- 
ters,  or  groves,  which  is  their  ordinary  fewel  near 
St.  Jago  :  It  has  fome  refemblance  of  an  Oak,  but 
more  durable  ;  the  heart  of  it  is  red,  and  fcarce 
ever  decays.  They  make  charcoal  of  this  wood 
for  their  furnaces  and  forges.  Both  this  and  the  Oak 
lofe  their  leaves  in  winter,  as  well  as  their  fruit- 
trees,  but  there  are  fome  wild  trees  that  do  nor, 
though  covered  with  fnow.  The  muftard-planr, 
Ovalle  relates,  grows  vaftly  large  here:  He 
fays,  he  has  travelled  many  leagues  through  groves 
of  muftard,  which  were  taller  than  man  and  horfe, 
and  the  birds,  as  ’tis  faid  in  the  Gofpel,  build  their 
nefts  in  the  branches. 

As  foon  as  the  firft  rains  fall  in  the  fpring,  the  Flowers, 
fields  are  cloathed  with  green,  and  within  a  month 
there  is  good  gtafs,  with  which  nature  produces 
yellow  flowers  in  great  abundance,  and  after  thele, 
a  vaft  variety  of  other  flowers,  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  &c.  of  which,  Ovalle  fays,  he  num¬ 
bered  two  and  forty  feveral  forts  at  one  time:  Nor  < 
did  he  reckon  among  thefe  any  of  their  garden 
flowers,  or  thofe  brought  from  Europe,  fuch  as 
Carnations,  Rofes,  Gilliflowers,  Lillies,  &c.  and 
thofe  wild  flowers  fmell  extremely  fweet  morning 
and  evening,  as  do  feveral  of  their  green  herbs, 
from  which  they  diftil  perfum’d  waters. 

They 
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CHAP.  They  have  alfb  phyfical  herbs  of  great  virtue, 
the  Spaniards  have  difcovered  many  rimre, 
Medicinal  fmce  their  arrival,  than  the  natives  were  acquainted 
herbs.  with,  fome  whereof  will  expel  poifon. 

Ova  LEE  mentions  a  plant  call’d  Quinchamali, 
which  rifes  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and 
fpreading  like  a  nofegay  ends  in  little  flowers  that 
rcfemble  fafFron  ;  this  they  take  up  and  boil  with 
the  roots,  and  the  liquor  being  drank  hot,  diflblves 
any  coagulated  blood  in  the  body,  occafioned  by 
wounds  or  bruifes,  preventing  impoftumations. 

Another  of  thefe  healing  herbs  is  called  Alba- 
quilla,  which  grows  on  a  flirtib  almoft  as  large  as  a 
tree  ;  the  leaves  are  fragrant  and  fweet  to  the  tafte, 
the  juice  whereof  apply’d  to  green  wounds  is  a  pre- 
fent  cure. 

A  third  healing  herb  grows  like  a  lock  of  fine 
hair,  and  being  boiled  in  water  and  drank,  cures 
fevers  and  pleurifies.  There  are  herbs  that  cure  the 
Sciatica,  others  that  difTolve  the  ftone  in  the  blad¬ 
der,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Ovalle,  here  are  herbs 
that  cure  almoft  every  malady. 

Fruits.  .  The  fruits  peculiar  to  the  country  mentioned  by 
Ovalle  are,  the  Pengu,  a  red  fruit  of  an  oval 
form,  fomething  bigger  than  a  Filbert,  which  they 
,  boil  and  eat  with  their  meat.  The  Magne,  whole 
fruit  is  black,  like  a  Mirtle-berry,  and  well  tailed, 
but  perfedlly  dyes  the  mouth  and  hands  black. 
They  have  many  other  fruits,  of  which  they  make 
good  liquor  ;  but  the  moll  admired  is  the  Murtilla, 
which  grows  in  37  degrees  beyond,  and  is  the  com¬ 
mon  food  of  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country  : 
It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  in  form  like  a  fmall  grape 
with  little  feeds  in  it,  like  thofe  we  find  in  figs  : 
This  fruit  has  a  delicious  tafte  or  fmell,  and  they 
make  a  wine  of  it,  which  eJtcels  our  European 
wine,  ’tis  faid,  and  all  other  liquors,  and  is  the 
more  valuable  becaufe  it  grows  in  a  part  of  the 
country  that  is  too  cold  for  our  wine  j  and  when  it 
turns  four  exceeds  all  other  vinegar  in  flavour. 

They  had  alfo  a  feed  call’d  Madi,  which  afforded 
very  good  oil  before  the  Spaniards  introduced 
olives. 

As  to  their  fruits  in  general,  the  Spanilh  writers 
obferve,  that  they  have  fcarce  .any  of  thofe  that 
grow  in  the  countries  between  the  Tropics,  and 
confequently  thofe  that  are  found  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  are  not  many  of  them  to  be  met  with  here. 
But  then  they  have  this  advantage,  that  whatever 
European  fruits  are  carried  thither  from  Europe  thrive  prodi- 
fruits.  gioufly,  particularly  Vines,  Figs,  Olives,  Apple- 
trees,  Pears,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Qiiinces,  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  Cherries,  Plumbs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons 
and  Almonds.  But  the  fruit  that  thrives  moll  is  the 
Apple  of  every  kind,  of  which  they  have  prodigi¬ 
ous  orchards,  and  they  are  forced  to  thin  them 
when  they  are  fmall,  or  they  break  down  the  trees 
before  they  are  ripe. 

Com.  Of  Maiz,  or  Indian-corn,  they  had  great  plenty 
..  ^  before  the  Spaniards  arrived,  but  they  had  neither 

Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Annis,  Cummin,  Coriander- 
feed,  Linfeed,  Flax,  Hemp,  Peas,  Cabbage,  Lettice,^ 
Radifhes,  Cardoons,  Chicory,  Endive,  Cycurnbers, 
Purftey,  Garlick,  or  Onions,  all  which  they  have 
now  in  abundance,  and  in  greater  perfedlion  than 
they  are  to  be  moc  with  here  ;  and  their  roots,  par¬ 
ticularly  Turnips,  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize. 

Ovalle  obferves,  that  though  every  part  of 
America  is  obliged  to  the  Spaniards  for  fome  of 
thefe  European  feeds  and  plants,  yet  they  are  all  to 
be  found  only  in  Chili.  In  fome  provinces,  fays  he, 
they  have  European  grain,  in  others  oil,  in  others 
fruit,  but  in  Chili  they  have  now  all  manner  of 


trees,  plants,  feeds  and  animals  almoft:  that  are  in  CHAP. 
Europe,  and  here  they  thrive  and  multiply  to  ad- 
miration.  Fie  adds,  that  he  has  feen  Apple-trees, 

Pears,  Mulberry-trees,  and  Walnut-trees  grow  to 
the  fize  of  Elms,  Strawberries  as  big  as  Pears,  and 
Quinces  as  big  as  a  man’s  head :  That  fruit  is  fo 
plentiful  that  they  enjoy  it  in  a  manner  in  com¬ 
mon.  No  man  refules  to  let  another  go  into  his 
garden  and  take  what  he  pleafes  ;  and  he  has 
feen  their  beft  fruits  grow  wild  in  the  fields  for  a 
mile  together. 

There  are  mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Quick-  Mines, 
filver  and  Lead  in  Peru,  but  the  Spaniards  feem  to 
flight  all  of  them  but  the  Gold.  W'hen  Vald  i- 
VI  a  made  a  conqueft  of  part  of  this  country,  it  is 
faid,  he  employ’d  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  Indi¬ 
ans  in  working  the  gold  mines  j  at  which  the  na¬ 
tives  were  fo  provoked,  that  they  made  a  general 
revolt,  defeated  and  kill’d  Valdivia,  and  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  moft  of  the  towns  they  had 
built.  After  which  they  made  a  law,  that  it  fhould 
be  capital  to  clifeover  a  mine  to  the  Spaniards  or 
any  other  foreigners.  Nor  will  they  fufifer  a  mine 
to  be  opened  how  ;  fo  that  though  the  Spaniards 
have  repofTefifed  themfelves  of  fome  towns  upon  the 
coaft,  they  meet  with  no  other  gold  at  prefent  than 
what  they  purchafe  of  the  Chilefians,  who  gather 
none  but  what  they  find  in  the  fands  of  their  rivers, 
or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  tho’  there  are  more 
gold  mines  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  endeavoured  to 
cultivate  an  underftanding  with  the  natives  of  Chili, 
in  order  to  traffick  with  them  for  their  gold,  but 
could  never  fucceed.  They  look  upon  all  ftrangers 
to  have  the  like  paftion  for  gold  as  the  Spaniards 
have,  and  imagine,  if  they  fhould  fuffer  them  to 
plant  colonies  there,  they  would  attempt  to  take 
their  country  from  them,  as  the  Spaniards  have 
done.  And  fince  1  am  now  treating  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  country,  it  may  be  proper  to  fay 
fomething  cf  the  foreign  trade  of  Chili,  which;Foreign 
confifts  altogether  in  exporting  that  produce  to  'raile. 
Peru  and  Mexico  ;  namely,  gold,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  hides,  tallow,  dry’d  flefh,  fifh,  corn, 
fruits,  wine,,  oil,  fait,  hemp,  flax,  cordage,  lea¬ 
ther,  timber  for  Ihipping  and  other  ufes,  medicinal 
herbs  and  drugs  :  The  chief  articles  in  thefe  expor¬ 
tations  being  hides  and  tallow.  Ovalle  relates, 
that  he  has  known  twenty  thoufand  quintals  of 
tallow  exported  in  one  year  from  Chili  to  Lima 
only,  and  hides  and  leather  in  proportion.  Their 
naval  ftores  are  another  great  article,  which  the 
Peruvians  receive  entirely  from  thence,  as  alfo  the 
copper,  of  which  they  make  their  great-guns  and 
bells :  And  the  Spaniards  of  Chili  take  in  return 
from  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Lima,  the  merchan¬ 
dize  of  China,  Eaft-India  and  Europe :  At  leaft 
this  was  the  nature  of  their  traffick  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  pofleffed  of  this  country  *,  but  no  doubt 
it  mull  be  decreafed  in  proportion  to  what  the  na¬ 
tives  have  received  from  them. 

What  has  been  faid  hitherto  upon  this  head  the 
reader  will  obferve,  relates  to  the  province  of  Chili 
Proper  ;  as  to  that  of  Cuyo,  which  lies  on  the  eaft  of 
the  mountains  of  Andes,  and  between  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Atlantic-occan,  we  have  not  fo  per- 
fedl  an  account  as  could  be  wilhed,  nor  indeed  of 
any  of  the  inland  provinces.  The  reader  muft  be 
content  therefore  with  fuch  a  one  as  I  can  colledl 
from  the  authors  before  me,  among  whom  Oval¬ 
le,  a  native  of  Chili,  and  who  was  Procurator  for 
the  Jefuits  of  that  province  at  Rome,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

He 
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CHAP.  He  repeats.  In  the  firfl:  place,  fome  obfervatlbns 
,  he  made  upon  another  occafion,  namely,  that  it  is 
The  dif-  amazing  to  refledt  when  there  are  only  the  moun- 
ference  tains  ot  Andes  between  the  provinces  of  Cuyo  and 
Cu^'o^and  Proper,  they  fhould  be  fo  different  in  their 
Chili*  Pro-  qualities,  and  in  every  refpedt  almoft  diametrically 
per.  oppofite  to  each  other,  tho’  the  latitude  be  the  fame. 

In  Cuyo,  he  fays,  the  heats  are  intolerable  in 
fummer,.  while  the  weather  in  Chili  is  very  tempe¬ 
rate.  In  Cuyo  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  tem- 
pefts  are  frequent  in  fummer,  while  in  Chili  they 
have  fettled  ferene  weather,  without  thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  or  rain.  In  winter  the  weather  is  variable  in 
Chili,  but  never  exceflive  cold  to  the  weft  ward  of 
the  mountains,  whereas  in  Cuyo  they  have  con- 
ftant  ferene  weather  in  the  winter,  and  exceflive 
hard  frofts,  infomuch  that  the  cattle  die  in  the 
fields  if  they  are  not  hous’d,  and  for  five  or  fix 
months  every  year  the  paffages  of  the  mountains 
are  fo  lock’d  up  by  the  fnows,  that  thefe  two  pro¬ 
vinces  have  no  manner  of  communication. 

In  Chili  there  are  fcarce  any  fnakes  or  poifonous 
infefts,  but  in  Cuyo  they  abound,  and  they  are 
tormented  alfo  with  buggs,  mufquito’s  and  other 
vermine,  of  which  they  have  none,  or  very  few, 
in  Chili. 

As  for  cattle,  the  Spaniards  have  pretty  well 
Hock’d  this  province  with  all  manner  of  European 
cattle  as  well  as  Chili,  and  they  have  great  numbers 
of  Peruvian  fheep  and  goats  of  their  own.  They 
abound  alfo  in  corn  and  wine,  and  their  fruits  are 
faid  to  have  a  better  flavour  than  thofe  of  Chili,  their 
fummers  being  hotter,  and  of  this  there  is  fuch 
plenty  that  they  fupply  the  province  of  La  Plata, 
and  even  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Atlan tic-ocean, 
with  dry’d  grapes,  dry’d  peaches,  apples,  oil,  and 
excellent  wine.  But  then  thismuftbe  underftood  of 
that  part  of  the  province  that  lies  next  the  mountains. 
The  de-  for  the  defarts  of  Pampas  extend  fix  or  feven  hun- 
fortsof  miles  further  eaftward,  over  which  they  are 

ampas.  Buenos  Ayres.  Thefe, 

fays  my  author,  are  vaft  plains,  which,  like  the 
ocean,  afford  an  unbounded  profpedl,  but  produce 
neither  trees  or  herbage  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  re¬ 
late  the  manner  of  travelling  over  thofe  defarts, 
which  gives  us  fome  furtherlight  into  the  nature  of 
this  country. 

They  travel,  he  fays,  in  covered  carts  and  wag¬ 
gons,  made  as  commodious  almoft  as  an  houfe,  with 
doors  to  ftiut,  and  windows  on  each  fide  to  let  in 
the  air  ;  and  they  lay  beds,  or  mattreffes,  on  the 
floor,  on  which  they  fleep  great  part  of  the  jour¬ 
ney.  Thefe  waggons  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  they 
fet  out  about  two  hours  before  fun-fet,  travelling 
all  night  and  ’till  the  fun  is  an  hour  high  the  next 
morning,  and  then  they  bait  (not  at  an  inn,  for  I 
can’t  learn  there  is  a  Angle  houfe  in  the  country ) 
but  they  reft  and  eat  that  provifion  they  carry  with 
them,  or  take  in  hunting  by  the  way  •,  for  thofe  that 
are  difpofed  for  rural  fports  have  horfes  and  dogs 
with  them,  and  take  great  numbers  of  the  guana- 
coes  and  vicunes,  a  kind  of  wild  ftieep  and  goats, 
animals  almoft  peculiar  to  South-America,  which 
liave  been  already  defcrib’d  in  treating  of  Peru. 
They  take  alfo  a  great  many  partridges,  francolins, 
and  other  game,  from  whence  one  would  be  in¬ 
clin’d  to  think  it  muft  be  a  mighty  pleafant  journey 
from  Chili  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but  travellers  inform 
us  that  they  are  fubjedl  to  inconveniencies  which 
very  much  abate  the  pleafure  of  it,  particularly  the 
exceflive  heats  which  oblige  them  to  lie  ftill  all  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  then  they  have  no  other  de¬ 
fence  from  the  fun  or  rain  than  what  the  waggon 
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affords  at  many  ftages,  though  at  fome  there  hap-  CHAP, 
pens  to  be  fmall  brooks  and  willows  growing  by  ^  . 

them  that  afford  the  traveller  a  refrefhing  ftiade  *. 

But  the  greateft  inconvenience  is  the  want  of  wateri 
which  they  do  not  meet  with  fometimes  for  feveral 
days  journey,  and  therefore  are  forced  to  carry  wa¬ 
ter  both  for  themfelves  and  their  cattle  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  this  is  all  fpent,  as  my  author  fays  it  happen’d 
when  he  pafled  thefe  plains,  and  they  muft  have 
perifli’d  if  they  had  not  happily  been  reliev’d  by  a 
fhower  of  rain.  But  all  this  might  be  remedied  if 
the  country  was  inhabited  ;  for  they  meet  with 
fprings  it  feems  in  many  places  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  furface :  And  the  rains  alone,  which  happen 
frequently  in  fummer,  might  be  preferved  in  ci- 
fterns  and  refervoirs,  if  there  were  any  towns  or 
villages  in  the  country  •,  but  at  prefent,  fays  my  au¬ 
thor,  thefe  are  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  the 
plains  of  Cuyo,  Tucuman,  and  Rio  Plata;  add¬ 
ing,  for  many  leagues  we  do  not  fee  a  hill,  a  tree, 
or  a  ftone,  any  more  than  water,  unlefs  our  way 
lies  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Plata,  or  fome  o- 
ther  river. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Doe  hijlory  of  Chili,  containing  the  ancient  and  pre¬ 
fent  Jlate  of  that  country. 

TEI  E  firfl  account  the  Spaniards  receiv’d  CHAP. 

of  Chili  was  from  the  Peruvians,  who  fub- 
du’d  the  northern  part  of  that  province  in  the  reign 
of  their  tenth  Inca,  Yupanqui,  but  afterwards  tory  of 
met  with  fo  powerful  an  oppofition  from  the  con- 
federate  Chilefians,  that  the  Inca’s  determin’d  to 
make  the  river  Maulle  the  utmoft  bounds  of  their 
empire,  and  accordingly  fortified  the  banks  of  it 
againft  the  invafions  of  the  Barbarians,  as  they 
call’d  them  ;  for  all  we  can  learn  of  the  ancient 
Chilefians  from  the  Peruvians  is,  that  they  worfhip- 
ped  a  great  many  creatures  animate  and  inanimate 
as  gods,  and  were  very  unpolifh’d  and  unciviliz’d ; 
that  they  had  no  other  form  of  government  than 
the  patriarchal.  Every  tribe  or  family  was  govern¬ 
ed  by  its  refpedlive  head,  or  chief,  who  v/as  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon,  or  neareft  relation,  on  his 
deceafe.  And  when  they  were  invaded,  or  had 
wars  with  their  neighbours,  they  made  choice  of 
the  man  moft  famous  for  courage  and  military  fkill 
for  their  General.  As  to  that  part  of  the  country 
that  was  conquer’d  by  the  Inca’s,  the  Chilefians 
were  obliged  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  religion 
and  manners  of  the  Peruvians,  and  their  Emperors 
made  no  difference  between  thefe  and  the  reft  of 
their  fubjefts. 

Don  Di  EGO  DE  AlMAGRO  WaS  the  firfl;  ofAlmagro’s 
the  Spanifli  generals  who,  after  the  reduflion  of  expcdkion 
Cufco,  the  capital  of  Peru,  undercook  an  expedi- 
tion  againft  Chili,  in  which  he  was  introduced  by 
the  Inca  Paulla,  who  put  him  in  pofifelfion  of 
that  part  of  it  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Peruvian  Emperors,  about  the  year  1535,  as  has 
been  already  related  in  the  hiftory  of  Peru  ;  After 
which,  Almagro  fubdu’d  fome  of  the  more 
fouthern  provinces  of  Chili,  and  probably  would 
have  extended  his  conquefts  further,  if  he  had  not 
been  oblig’d  to  return  to  Peru  to  make  head  againft 
the  PizARRo’s,  who  had  formed  a  defign  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  flrare  of  that  province,  and  to 
have  ufurp’d  the  foie  dominion  of  all  the  conquefts 
the  Spaniards  had  made  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Equator. 

Valdivia,  ocBaldivia,  was  the  next  Spa- Valdivia’s 
nifh  Commander  that  attempted  to  extend  their  invafion  of 
2  2  X  conquefts 
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C  H  A  P.  conqiicfts  in  Chili.  He  Iiatl  ferved  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  and  was  look’d  upon  as  one  of  the  beft  offi¬ 
cers  that  went  over  to  America,  for  which  reafon 
he  was  made  choice  of  by  the  Marquis  Pizarro 
to  enlarge  their  empire  on  that  fide.  Valdivia 
enter’d  upon  this  fervice  in  the  year  1 540,  and  met 
with  little  oppofition  from  that  part  of'  Chili  which 
was  fubjeft  to  the  Inca’s  ;  but  on  his  advancing 
further  he  was  frequently  encounter’d  by  the  con¬ 
federated  Caciques.  However,  he  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  valley  of  Mapocho,  which  he  found  extremely 
fruitful  and  well-peopled.  In  this  valley,  being 
So  miles  in  circumference,  and  fituatez  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  the  mountains  of  Andes,  he  found¬ 
ed  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  in  the  year  1541,  in  34 
degrees  ibuth  latitude,  and  built  a  caftle  for  the 
detence  of  it  and  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  he  compell’d  the  conquer’d  In¬ 
dians  to  work  in  :  At  which  the  Chilefians  were  fb 
exafperated,  that  they  raifed  forces  and  attack’d  the 
caflle  before  it  was  well  finifh’d,  and  were  very  near 
carrying  it ;  however  they  were  at  length  repuls’d, 
and  Valdivia  acquainting  the  Vice-roy  of  Peru 
with  the  {fate  of  his  affairs,  received  a  reinforce- 
meent  of  troops  from  thence,  under  the  command 
of  John  Baptista  Pastene.  But  ftill  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  was  not  flrong  enough  to  make  any  great 
progrefs  ;  and  the  Indians  giving  out  that  there 
were  very  rich  gold  mines  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
country  not  far  from  St.  Jago,  drew  a  detachment 
of  his  forces  (who  went  in  fearch  of  them)  into  an 
ambufeade,  and  cut  off  every  man  of  them  except 
their  Commander  and  a  Negroe,  who  efcap’d  to 
St.  Jago  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  horfes.  Where¬ 
upon  Valdivia  fent  for  another  reinforcement 
of  troops  to  enable  them  to  advance  againft  the 
Chilefians ;  and  built  the  town  and  caftle  of  Co- 
quimbo,  or  Serena,  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in  30  de¬ 
grees  fouth  latitude,  to  fecure  his  communication 
with  Bern,  and  prevent  the  fupplies  being  cut  off 
which  he  expedfed  from  thence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in 
Peru,  Valdivia  was  commanded  thither  with 
fome  of  his  officers  and  foldiers,  and  left  his  con- 
quefts  in  Chili  to  the  care  of  his  Lieutenant  Fran¬ 
cisco  DE  ViLLAGRA  ;  but  the  rebels  being  de¬ 
feated  in  Peru,  V  a  l  d  i  v  i  a  returned  again  to  • 
Chili  with  a  good  body  of  veteran  foldiers,  who  had 
ferv’d  in  thofe  wars.  During  the  abfence  of  Val¬ 
divia,  there  happenedamifunderftanding  between 
his  Lieutenant  P'rancisco  deVillagra 
and  P  E  D  R  o  S  A  N  c  H  EZ  D  E  H  o  z,  to  wliom  the 
King  of  Spain  had  granted  the  government  of  the 
further  part  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  who  with  rea¬ 
fon  therefore  expedlcd  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Chili  in  the  abfence  of  Valdivia  ;  and  indeed  he 
had  aright  to  that  command  before  Valdivia 
himfelf,  as  he  received  his  commiffion  only  from 
the  Marquis  of  Pizarro,  who  had  no  authority 
in  Chili;  nor  would  Don  Sanchez  have  fub- 
mitted  to  Valdivia’s  taking  upon  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  army,  but  upon  condition  of  his  be¬ 
ing  put  in  polfeffion  of  the  richeft  part  of  Chili. 

This  Valdivia  had  agreed  to,  but  his  Lieute¬ 
nant  Village  a,  taking  an  opportunity  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  Sanchez  in  the  abfence  of  Valdivia, 
as  has  been  intimated,  made  him  prifoner  and  cut 
off  his  head,  whether  by  the  order  of  Valdivia 
his  rival  or  not,  is  uncertain,  but  he  appear’d  very 
well  pleas’d  with  the  fad  when  it  was  done,  having 
thus  got  rid  of  a  man  that  had  fd  much  colour  to 
claim  the  beft  part  of  his  conquefts,  and  look’d  up¬ 
on  Valdivi  A  himfelf  as  a  ufurper. 


While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  engaged  in  civil  C  H  4  P. 
broils  both  in  Peru  and  Chili,  the  Chilefians  made ^ 
their  advantage  of  them,  furpriz’d  the  Spanifii  gar-  The  civil 
rifons  of  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo,  and  putting  them  warsofthc 
to  the  fword,  clemoliftied  both  thole  towns :  And  )'P-’niards 
it  was  with  difficulty  Francisco  de  Villagra 
defended  himfelf  in  St.  Jago  itfeif ’till  the  return  of 
"Valdivia,  who  bringing  a  good  army  with  him, 
reftor’d  his  affairs,  drove  the  Chilefians  from  the 
valleys  of  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo  again,  and  re¬ 
built  the  towns  the  Indians  had  deftroy’d  there  ; 
after  which  he  marched  further  fouthward,  and  hav¬ 
ing  paffed  the  river  Maypo,  fubdu’d  the  Pronioca’s, 
a  warlike  nation,  who  had  defended  their  frontiers 
not  only  againft  the  Peruvian  Emperors,  but  againft 
the  Spaniards  commanded  by  A  l  m  a  g  ro.  He 
afterwards  tranfported  his  troops  over  the  great  rivers 
Maulle  and  Itata,  and  obferving  an  advantageous 
fituation  on  a  bay  of  the  South-fea,  in  37  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  he  founded  a  city  there  in  the  year 
1550,  giving  it  the  name  of  Conception.  But  the 
Chilefians,  enraged  to  fee  themfelves  thus  bridled 
and  reftrain’d  of  their  native  liberties  by  the  towns 
and  fortreffes  erefted  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  affembled  in  great  numbers,  and  harrafs’d  the 
new  city  of  Conception  with  repeated  attacks,  kil¬ 
ling  a  great  many  Spaniards,  and  endangering  the 
lofs  of  their  whole  army.  Valdivia,  however, 
finifli’d  the  fortification  of  that  town  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1 550,  and  having  fent  out  a  party  to 
difeover  the  country,  advanc’d  further  fouthward  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1551,  bending  his  march 
towards  the  plains  of  Angol ;  and  having  crofs’d  the 
great  river  Biobio,  founded  the  city  of  Imperial  on 
a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  in  39  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  4  leagues  eaft  of  the  Pacifick- ocean, 
and  40  to  the  fouthward  of  Conception. 

This  city  ftands  in  a  fine  fruitful  plain,  inhabited, 
as  the  Spaniards  relate,  by  fourfeore  thoufand  Indi¬ 
ans  when  they  arrived  there,  a  very  peaceable  na¬ 
tion,  that  gave  them  no  difturbance  while  they  were 
building  the  city,  and  fuffered  Valdivia  to  par¬ 
cel  out  both  their  perfons  and  their  lands  among 
his  followers  without  oppofition. 

From  hence  he  marched  towards  the  mountains 
of  Andes,  and  16  leagues  to  theeaftward  of  Im¬ 
perial  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  he  call’d 
Villa  Rica,  from  the  richnefs  of  the  gold  mines  he 
found  there.  And  here  the  Spanifhhiftorians  take 
the  liberty  of  cenfuring  the  condueft  of  their  hero 
Baldivia,  in  endeavouring  to  grafp  more  than 
he  could  poflibly  hold  with  the  few  Spanifh  forces 
he  commanded.  That  brave  people,  they  obferve, 
had  never  been  vanquifli’d  by  the  Spaniards  in  fo 
many  encounters,  if  they  had  not  been  terrify’d  and 
aftonifh’d  at  the  firing  their  artillery  and  fmall  arms, 
which  the  Indians,  at  firft,  imagin’d  to  be  real  and 
not  artificial  thunder  and  lightning;  and  that  thofe 
who  difeharg’d  them  were  rather  gods  than  men  : 

Their  horfes  and  the  men  upon  them,  arm’d  cap-a- 
pee,  feem’d  alfo  invulnerable,  not  being  able  to 
pierce  their  armour  with  their  fpears  and  darts, 
which  rendered  the  Spaniards  ftill  more  terrible. 

But  the  Chilefians  being  at  length  undeceived,  and 
finding  their  enemies  to  be  but  men  like  themfelves, 
notwithftanding  the  difadvantage  they  had  in  the 
want  of  horfes,  artillery,  and  armour,  refolved  to 
make  another  bold  pufti  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties,  being  perfuaded  they  fhould  be  able,  by 
their  numbers  and  courage,  to  expel  thefc  ftrangers 
out  of  their  country,  who  had  fo  unjuftly  enflaved 
them  ;  in  which  they  were  not  entirely  miftaken  ; 
for  the  Spaniards,  not  confidering  that  the  dread  of 
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C  f  f  P-  their  arms  aiul  horl'es  was  ndw  worn  off,  grew  rc- 
and  negligent  in  their  military  difcipline,  and 
I'he  e  hi-  attended  more  to  the  enriching  themfclves  than  to 
Iciians  re-  the  Iccuring  their  conquefts,  which  was  attended 
with  many  ill  effedls ;  for  by  compelling  the  Indians 
to  dig  in  the  mines,  they  daily  exafperated  them 
inore  and  more.  And  by  allembling  fo  many  of 
them  together  at  the  mines,  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  forming  fchemes,  and  executing  them 
too  with  better  fuccel's  than  they  could  have  done 
it  they  had  remained  difperfed  in  their  refpeclive 
villages, 

I’he  Araucans.  the  braveff  nation  of  the  Chile- 
fians,  had  oppofed  the  Spaniards  with  the  greateft 
fucccis,  but  had  been  at  lalt  oblig’d  to  fubmit ;  and 
this  being  one  of  the  mod:  defirable  countries  in 
Chili,  Baldivia,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  lands, 
had  referv’d  this  valley  for  himfelf ;  and  being  fen- 
fible  that  the  natives  were  not  to  be  kept  under  un- 
lefs  by  pure  force,  he  eredled  three  caftles  in  this 
valley,  and  left  garrifons  in  them  while  he  march’d 
further  fouthward,  and  built  the  town  of  Valdivia, 
as  has  been  related ;  where  finding  ftili  richer  mines, 
’tis  fuid,  he  employ’d  fifty  thoufand  Indians  in  the 
v/orking  of  them,  and  fpenc  fo  much  time  there  in 
amaffing  wealth,  that  the  Araucans,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  .of  his  abfence,  engaged  the  whole  country  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  chofe  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Caupoucan  for  their  General. 

Caupoli-  Valdivia  receiving  intelligence  of  the  intend- 
canG^ene-g^l  infurredlion,  return’d  in  fome  hafte  to  the  valley 
of  Arauca,  where  he  found  thirteen  or  fourteen  thou¬ 
fand  of  the  natives  affembled  in  arms,  whom  he 
charg’d  with  his  horfe,  and  oblig’d  them  to  retire 
into  the  woods  and  inclofures  as  often  as  they  ap¬ 
pear’d,  but  was  notin  a  condition  to  difperfe  them 
entirely  ;  they  frequently  rallied  and  attack’d  his 
troops,  and  thus  they  continued  to  encounter  him 
for  feveral  days  in  a  fort  of  running-fight. 

His  con-  The  Chilefian  General  obferving  that  his  en- 
dud.  gaging  the  Spaniards  with  fuch  numbers  only  occa- 
fion’d  confufion  among  his  people,thofe  in  the  front 
frequently  giving  way  to  the  Spanilli  cavalry,  and 
difordering  the  reft  of  his  forces  before  ever  they 
were  engag’d,  divided  his  army  into  battalions  of 
a  thoufand  each,  ordering  them  to  charge  the  ene¬ 
my  by  turns.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  but  an  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  arid 
that  a  thoufand  of  his  brave  countrymen  might  ea- 
fily  maintain  their  ground  for  fome  time  againft  fo 
fmall  a  number,  notwithftanding  the  advantage  the 
enemy  had  in  their  arms  and  horles.  However,  he 
only  defir’d  they  would  make  their  utmoft  efforts. 
He  had  no  expedfation  that  the  firft  battalion  fhould 
gain  thevidlory  ;  but  when  they  found  themfelves 
oblig’d  to  retire,  requir’d  them  to  take  care  in  their 
retreat  not  to  diforder  the  other  bodies,  but  rally 
themfelves,  and  draw  up  in  the  rear,  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  a  fecond  charge  ;  and  the  fame 
commands  he  gave  to  the  officers  of  the  other  bat¬ 
talions. 

In  purfuance  of  thefe  orders,  the  firft  battalion 
engaged  the  Spanifli  horfe  with  great  refolution,  and 
having  held  them  in  play  fome  time,  leifurely  re¬ 
tir’d,  being  fucceeded  by  the  fecond  and  that  by 
the  third,  and  fo  on  ’till  the  Spaniards  had  conti¬ 
nued  the  engagement  for  feven  or  eight  hours  with¬ 
out  intermiffion,  and  both  men  and  horfes  began  to 
faint  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  or  for  want  of  re- 
frcftiment  •>  which  Valdivia  too  late  obferving, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat,  ordering  his  troops  to 
take  polieffion  of  a  pafs  about  a  mile  from  the  field 
of  battle,  where  he  did  not  doubt  he  fhould  yet  be 


able  to  defend  himfelf  againft  all  the  pov/er  of  theC  A  P. 
enemy.  But  a  Chilefian,  who  had  been  Page 
to  Valdivia,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of' 

Ph  iLiP  ( whofe  Indian  name  was  Gautaro) 
hearing  his  mailer  give  orders  for  their  retreat,  de¬ 
ferred  at  that  inftant  to  his  countrymen,  and  di-  hautaro 
redled  them  to  take  poffclfion  of  the  pafs  before 
the  Spaniards  could  arrive  there.  He  bid  them  kfe. 

(fays  the  royal  hiltorian,  De  la  Vega)  “  make 
“  ufe  of  the  advantage  they  hail  in  their  hands; 

“  recover  their  liberties,  and  refeue  their  country 
“  from  deftruftion,  by  cutting  off  thofe  thieves 
“  and  ufurpers  who  had  invaded  it”:  And  taking 
up  a  fpear  charged  his  late  lord,  Valdivia,  at 
the  head  of  a  company  of  Chilefians,.  v/hile  another 
detachment  of  the  Indians  fecured  the  pafs,  as  he 
direded  them. 

And  now  the  Chilefians  feeing  the  Spaniards  un-  The  Spa^ 
able  longer  to  refill  their  attacks,  preffed  them  on 
every  fide,  without  giving  them  a  moment’s  time  to  ‘ 
breathe,  who  finding  death  inevitable,  call’d  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  but  more  upon  the  bleffed  Viro-in 
and  the  reft  of  the  Saints,  to  fave  them  ;  but  were 
all  cut  in  pieces  on  the  fpot,  except  the  General 
Valdivi  a  himfelf,  who  was  taken  prifoner  while 
he  was  making  his  confeflion  to  a  miferable  Prieft 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  whom,  they  kill’d  imme¬ 
diately,  but  brought  Valdivi  A,  with  his  hands  Valdivia 
bound  behind  him,  before  Caupolican,  the’’^^^”’ 
Chilefian  General,  who  ordering  him  to  be  ty’d  to 
a  tree,  that  he  might  be  executed  with  more  cere¬ 
mony  than  thofe  that  fell  in  the  battle.  Valdivia, 

’tis  faid,  meanly  begg’d  his  life  of  the  conquerors, 
addreffing  himfelf  chiefiy  to  Lautaro,  who  was 
but  a  few  hours  before  his  flave.  He  promifed,  if 
they  would  fpare  him,  to  withdraw  all  the  Spanifli 
forces  out  of  Chili,  and  never  more  difturb  their 
peace,  fwearing  by  all  that  was  facred  to  perform 
his  promife  ;  but  the  unrelenting  enemy  was  deaf 
to  his  entreaties ;  even  Tautaro  obferved,  that 
it  was  madnefs  to  truft  to  the  promlfcs  of  a  cap¬ 
tive,  who  would  infallibly  change  his  note  if  he  was 
fet  at  liberty.  Whereupon  the  General  pronounced 
his  doom,  tho’  authors  differ  about  the  manner  of 
his  execution.  Some  affirm,  they  poured  melted 
gold  down  his  throat,  bidding  him  fafisfy  himfelf 
with  that  metal  he  fo  violently  thirfted  after.  Others 
relate,  that  one  of  the  Indian  Caciques,  not  bearing 
to  hear  it  debated  whether  the  deftroyer  of  their 
country  fhould  live  or  die,  beat  out  his  brains  with 
a  club,  without  afking  the  General’s  leave;  and  all 
the  Spanifli  writers  agree  that  they  made  trumpets 
and  flutes  of  his  bones,  and  preferved  his  fkull  as 
a  memorial  of  that  important  vidlory  ;  which  they 
celebrated  by  fcafting  and  dancing  after  their  coun¬ 
try  manner,  and  inftituted  publick  fports  and  exer- 
cifes,  fuch  as  running,  wreftling,  and  leaping,  to 
be  obferv’d  annually  in  memory  of  it ;  and  expec¬ 
ting  the  Spaniards  would  give  them  another  vifir, 
they  encamped  in  fome  of  their  moft  inacceffible 
woods  and  mountains ;  and  Caupolican  confli- 
tuted  Lautaro  his  Lieutenant-General  for  the  Lautaro 
fervices  he  had  done  in  the  late  battle,  finding  him  Lieu- 

every  way  qualified  for  that  poft.  Gene^'l 

The  news  of  Valdivia’s  misfortune  arriving 
at  the  city  of  Conception,  his  Lieutenant  Fran¬ 
cisco  deVillagra  affembled  the  Spaniards 
that  were  difperfed  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  Chili, 
and  being  joined  with  feveral  thoufand  of  his  Indian 
allies,  marched  to  the  valley  of  Arauca  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  to  Caupolican  ;  but  that  General  cunningly 
retir’d  before  him,  ’till  he  found  the  Spaniards  fo  far 
enoiaged  in  the  woods  and  defiles  that  their  horfe 

could 
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cciuld  be  of  little  ule  to  them  and  then  lending 
out  detachments  to  pofiTefs  the  palies  in  their  rear, 
he  boldly  fac’d  about  and  attackM  them  in  front, 
orderincr  his  men  not  to  ftand  to  be  fhot  at,  but  im* 
mediatdy  advance  and  come  to  a  clofe  engagement, 
mixing  themfelves  with  the  enemy,  whereby  they 
avoided  the  mifchief  they  ufed  to  receive  from  their 
fire-arms  at  a  diitance  j  and  being  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies,  by  this 
ftratagem  gained  another  memorable  vidory,  killing 
no  leis  than  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Spaniards 
and  Indians  on  the  fpot.  After  which  Lauta¬ 
ro,  with  a  part  of  the  Chilefian  army,  marched 
towards  the  city  of  Conception,  and  finding  it 
abandon’d  by.  the  Spaniards,  fet  fire  to  the  town 
and  demolilh’d  it. 

Lautaro  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Im¬ 
perial,  but  the  winter  coming  on,  was  oblig’d  to  raife 
it,  by  the  great  rains  which  fall  at  that  feafon  *,  tho’ 
the  Spaniards  afcribe  their  deliverance  to  a  miracle, 
affuring  us,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  vifi- 
bly  to  the  whole  army  over  the  city  Imperial,  and 
defended  it  againfi:  thefe  Barbarians. 

The  Spaniards  afterwards  rebuilt  the  city  of  Con¬ 
ception,  but  Lautaro  drove  them  from  thence  a 
fecond  time  •,  and  obferving  that  the  Chilefian  liber¬ 
ties  would  ever  be  precarious  while  the  Spaniards 
had  any  footing  in  their  country,  he  aflembled 
a  great  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  capital  city  of 
St.  Jago,  where  being  unfortunately  kill’d  with  an 
arrow,  the  fiege  was  raifed. 

However,  the  Governor  of  Peru  apprehending 
all  Chili  would  be  loft,  fent  his  fon  Don  Garcia 
DE  Mendoza  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  of 
troops  to  fupprefs  the  Araucans,  who  was  fo  fortu¬ 
nate,  after  feveral  encounters  with  various  fuccefs, 
to  make  their  General  Caupoli  can  prifoner, 
whom  he  put  to  death  after  he  had  perfuaded  him 
to  declare  himfelf  a  Chriftian.  But  this  was  far 
from  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  the  Chilefians  were 
determined  to  perifh  rather  than  become  flaves  to 
tiie  Spaniards,  and  raifing  frefli  forces  attack’d  all 
their  colonies  at  once,  fome  of  which  were  taken 
and  retaken  feveral  times  5  and  thus  the  war  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  carried  on  with  great  obftinacy  and  cru¬ 
elty  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  when  it  appears,  by 
the  Spaniards  own  relation,  that  they  were  driven 
with  great  flaughter  from  moft  of  their  fettlements 
in  that  country. 

The  royal  hiftorian,  Garciliasso  de  la 
Vega,  being  then  in  Spain,  informs  us  that  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  following  relation  of  the  miferies  of  the 
Spaniards  there  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  in 
two  letters,  one  of  which  was  dated  from  St.  Jago 
in  Chili,  in  the  month  of  March,  anno  1600,  in 
which  the  writer  acquainted  him,  that  about  break 
of  day,  on  Wednefday  the  24th  of  November, 
J599,  five  thoufand  Indians,  whereof  three  thou¬ 
fand  were  horfe,  and  the  reft  foot,  feventy  of  them 
carrying  fire-arms,  and  two  hundred  of  them  in  ar¬ 
mour  (they  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards)  took  the 
city  Imperial  by  furprize,  being  guided  thither  by 
a  treacherous  fpy,  burnt  and  deftroy’d  the  whole 
town,  killing  and  taking  four  hundred  Spaniards, 
men,  women  and  children. 

And  in  another  letter  from  Chili,  in  the  year 
1 604,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  of  the  thirteen  cities 
which  were  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom  of  Chili, 
the  Indians  had  deftroy’d  fix,  namely,  Valdivia, 
Imperial,  Angol,  Santa  Cruz,  Caftro  in  ChiJoe, 
and  Conception.  They  overthrew  their  houfes, 
difhonour’d  and  prophan’d  the  temples,  obfeur’d  the 
brightnefs  of  that  faith  and  devotion  which  Ihined 


in  thofe  parts,  and  what  is  worfe  (fays  the  writer)  CHAP. 

this  fuccefs  hath  encouraged  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of . _  '  j 

the  Indians  in  that  manner,  that  they  are  grown 
bold  and  confident,  omitting  no  opportunity  or  ad¬ 
vantage  which  may  offer  to  rob  or  deftroy  our  ci¬ 
ties  and  monafteries  with  fire  and  fword.  They 
have  learned  alfo  many  arts  and  ftratagems  of  war ; 
for  when  they  befieged  the  city  of  Oforno,  and  Ofomo' 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retire  within  their  works, 
they  fo  ftraiten’d  them  that  they  could  receive  no 
fuftenance,  unlefs  it  were  fome  fmall  quantities  of  ’ 
the  feed  of  herbs,  and  leaves  of  turnips,  which  too 
they  were  fain  to  fight  for  and  gain  with  the  point 
of  the  lance.  In  one  of  the  fieges  of  this  city  they 
broke  the  images  of  Christ  and  our  Lady,  and 
other  Saints,  to  the  great  diflionour  of  God,  which 
none  but  his  infinite  mercy  and  patience  could  have 
fuffer’d.  In  the  laft  fiege  which  the  Indians  laid 
to  this  place  they  furpriz’d  the  Spaniards,  and  kill’d 
the  centinels,  and  without  any  oppofition  entered 
and  poffefied  themfelves  of  the  town,  exercifing  Taken  by 
fuch  cruelty  as  was  agreeable  to  the  barbarity  of  ftorm, 
their  natures  i  for  they  butcher’d  the  children,  and 
put  the  women  and  nuns  in  chains,  intending  to 
carry  them  away  into  flavery  :  But  while  they  were 
thus  bufily  employ’d  in  packing  up  and  difpofing 
their  booty,  and  plundering  every  where  without 
order,  the  Spaniards  took  courage,  and  with  that 
opportunity  fell  upon  them,  and  God  affifting  their 
endeavours,  they  refeu’d  their  wives  and  nuns  from  and  reco- 
their  violent  hands,  and  with  the  lofs  of  fome  few  ver’d 
forced  them  to  fly,  and  quit  both  their  prey  and 
their  city.  The  laft  victory  which  the  Indians  ob¬ 
tained  was  when  they  took  Villarica  with  great  ef-  Vlllarlca 
fufion  of  Spanifti  blood  :  They  fet  fire  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  killed  the  Friars  of  St.  Do- 
MiNiCK,  St.  Francis,  and  the  Merceds,  with 
all  the  Clergy  that  were  there,  carrying  the  women 
away  captives,  many  of  which  were  ladies  of  qua¬ 
lity  and  condition.  And  this  was  the  fate  of  that 
city,  which  was  once  of  fame  and  great  renown, 
and  illuftrious  among  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
that  new  world.  Thus  far  proceeds  the  relation  of 
Chili  in  the  year  1604. 

To  which  nothing  can  be  faid  (fays  De  l  a  Ve-  Remarks 
ga)  but  that  “  thefe  were  judgments  which  God 
“.  in  his  fecret  providence  permits  for  the  chaftife- 
“  ments  of  mankind.”  Not  refledling  that  thefe 
calamities  were  no  more  than  the  Spaniards  richly 
deferved,  who  had  unjuftly  invaded  this  country, 
and  made  flaves  of  the  natives  without  any  manner 
of  colour  or  pretence. 

The  Chilefians  afterv/ards  recovered  feveral  other  The  Hol- 
placcs  from  the  Spaniards,  and  almoft  expell’d  them 
their  country,  of  which  the  Hollanders  receiving 
intelligence,  their  Weft-India  company,  in  the  year  lonies  in 
1642,  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bre  wer,  and  having  put 
fome  land-forces  on  board,  order’d  them  to  fail  to 
the  coaft  of  Chili,  and  fettle  colonies  there,  not 
doubting  to  poflTcfs  themfelves  of  fome  of  the  gold 
mines  of  that  country  j  for  tliey  concluded,  that 
every  people  which  were  enemies  to  the  Spaniards 
would  be  well  received  by  the  Chilefians. 

The  account  the  Dutch  were  pleafed  to  publifli 
of  this  expedition  was  of  the  following  tenour. 

That  Brewer  and  his  fquadron  fet  fail  from 
the  Tcxel  on  the  6th  of  November,  1642,  and  ar¬ 
riv’d  at  Fernambuco,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  in  9 — 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  on  the  2  2d  of  December 
following,  where  having  confulted  with  Count 
M  a  URIC  E  of  Naflau,  General  and  Commander 
in  chief  for  the  Dutch  in  Brazil,  he  failed  from  Fer¬ 
nambuco 
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nambuco  with  five  fiiips  well  equipp’d  and  provided 
with  necellaries,  on  the  15th  of  January  1642-3, 
and  on  the  5th  of  March  they  came  in  fight  of  the 
Straights  of  La  Maire,  as  they  are  call’d,  which  is 
only  a  paffage  between  a  fmall  ifiand  denominated 
Slate’s  liland,  and  the  rjToft  eailerly  point  of  Terra 
del  hogo,  in  54  degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude. 
'I'hey  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  bay  of  Slate’s  Ifiand, 
to  the  eaitward  of  the  Straights  of  L.a  Maire,  where 
having  remained  till  the  25th  of  March,  they  failed 
round  Cape  Horn,  fuffering  pretty  much  by  ftormy 
weather,  and  lofing  the  company  of  one  of  their 
fiiips,  called  the  Orange-tree,  and  arrived  with  the 
other  four  on  the  coafl:  of  Chili,  of  the  30th  of 
April,  1643  •,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  they  came  to 
an  anchor  in  a  bay  of  the  South-fea,  in  41  degrees, 
30  minutes  fouth  latitude,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  ofBrewer’s-haven,  being  a  little  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Spanifh  town  of  Carelmappa. 

An  ofiicer  being  fent  on  fhore  with  a  company 
of  foldiers,  they  difcovered  great  herds  of  oxen, 
fheep,  and  horfes,  and  fome  houfes,  but  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fled  however,  they  fuppofed  that  part 
of  the  country  to  be  in  the  poflelTion  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  by  the  large  wooden  crofiTes  they  faw  fix’d  at 
the  entrance  of  the  houfes  j  and  going  on  fhore  the 
next  day,  they  difcoverd  a  party  of  Spanifh  horfe, 
and  fome  cannon-fhot  were  fired  at  their  boat.. 

A  company  of  fifty  foldiers  being  fent  on  fhore 
again,  the  20th  of  May,  they  difcover’d  the  town 
of  Carelmappa,  and  had  a  fmart  engagement  with 
a  Spanifh  party,  confifting  of  ninety  men,  horfe 
and  foot,  whom  they  defeated.  Whereupon  the 
Spaniards  abandoned  the  town  of  Carelmappa,  and 
the  Dutch  took  pofTeffion  of  it,  where  they  remain’d 
till  the  25th,  and  then  fetting  fire  to  the  town,  and 
killing  the  horfes  they  had  taken  in  the  engagement, 
they  retir’d  to  their  fhips. 

They  afterwards  failed  to  the  town  of  Caflro,  on 
the  ifiand  of  Chiloe,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
6th  of  June.  There  appeared  a  good  body  of  Spa- 
nifh  horfe  and  foot  on  the  fhore,  but  the  Dutch  no 
fooner  landed  fome  foldiers  than  the  inhabitants  fet 
fire  to  the  town  and  abandoned  it,  having  before 
carried  away  every  thing  that  was  valuable. 

They  relate,  that  Caflro  was  heretofore  a  fine 
Spanifh  town,  replenifhed  with  magnificent  build¬ 
ings,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  hill,  furrounded  with 
fruitful  orchards  and  gardens,  adorned  with  foun¬ 
tains,  and  the  fields  beyond  well  cultivated  ;  and 
that  at  the  time  when  the  Dutch  arrived  there  the 
fruit  then  remained  on  many  of  the  trees,  tho’  -it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  their  winter. 

The  Dutch  having  taken  an  hundred  fheep,  and 
fome  hogs  off  the  ifiand,  reimbark’d,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June  returned  to  Brewer’s-harbour.  From 
hence  they  propofed  to  fail  to  the  river  Baldivia,  but 
the  north  wind  blowing  hard  in  their  teeth,  they 
altered  their  minds  and  came  before  Carelmappa 
again,  where  landing  a  company  of  foldiers  on  the 
1 6th  of  July,  they  took  three  Spanifh  prifoners, 
who  informed  them,  that  the  winters  on  that  coaft 
were  ufualiy  tempefluous,  but  that  the  mofl  ftormy 
month  was  paft  that  there  were  gold  mines  at 
Oforno,  and  more  at  Baldivia,  but  the  mines  were 
not  wrought  of  late  ;  and  that  at  Caflro  there  were 
none  to  be  feen,  the  Indians  not  having  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  in  the  mines  fince  the  general  revolt 
in  1559. 

I'hey  learned  alfo  from  an  old  Spanifh  woman 
they  had  taken,  that  before  the  faid  general  revolt, 
the  Spaniards  lived  in  great  fplendor  at  Oforno  ; 
that  the  meanefl  of  them  had  three  hundred  Indian 
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vaffals  at  leaft,  who  were  compelled  to  pay  their  re-  C  H  A  p. 
fpedlive  lords  a  certain  weekly  tribute  in  gold,  and  .  . 

were  ufed  fo  cruelly  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  Chi- 
lefians  rofe  as  one  man,  drove  them  from  Oforno 
and  ocher  Spanifh  towns,  and  they  poffeffed  little 
more  in  this  part  of  Chili  than  Carelmappa  and  Sc. 

Michael  de  Calimbuco.  Since  which,  however, 
the  Indians  of  Oforno,  Baldivia,  Villarica,  Imperial, 
Tucapel,  Aurauco  andPuren,  had  lived  in  a  pretty 
good  intelligence  with  the  Spaniards  till  very  lately, 
when  the  Indians  took  up  arms  again,  and  they 
were  now  aftually  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards  ;  which  was  confirmed  by  fix  Indian  Caciques, 
who  came  on  board  the  20th  of  July,  and  affured 
the  Dutch  they  were  extremely  rejoiced  that  they 
were  come  to  affifl  them  againfl  their  ancient  ene¬ 
mies  the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  anfwered,  they 
had  brought  good  flore  of  arms  to  exchange  with 
their  countrymen  of  Oforno,  Baldivia,  and  other 
places,'  for  fuch  merchandize  as  Chili  afforded,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  againfl 
the  Spaniards,  and  were  ready  to  affifl  them  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power.  The  Chilefians  reply’d, 
they  lived  very  iineafily  under  the  Spanifh  govern¬ 
ment  of  Carelmappa,  and  were  contriving  how  to 
get  to  their  friends  at  Oforno  and  Baldivia;  but  the 
Spaniards  had  poffeffed  the  paffes,.  and  the  country 
was  fo  overflow’d  by  the  winter-rains,  that  they 
found  it  impradlicable  to  go  by  land  at  prefent,  and 
therefore  defired  the  Dutch  would  carry  them  to 
Valdivia  in  their  fhips ;  which  the  General  agreeing 
to,  they  returned  on  fhore  to  give  their  friends  an 
account  of  it,  and  make  preparations  for  their 
voyage. 

The  next  day  more  Chilefians  went  on  board, 
and  one  of  them  brought  the  head  of  a  Spaniard, 
with  them,  whom  he  had  killed,  and  declared  they 
were  determined  to  fhake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke. 
Whereupon  the  General  made  a  prefent  to  them  of 
fome  fpears  and  fwords,  as  alfo  mufkets,  with  pow¬ 
der  and  ball :  And  the  Chilefe  fent  fome  black  cat¬ 
tle  on  board  in  return  ;  but  on  the  7th  of  Auguft 
the  Dutch  General  Brewer  died,  who  had  pro- General 
jedled  the  enterprize,  and  was  beft  acquainted  with  Brewer 
the  ftate  of  that  country,  and  in  what  manner  the 
Indians  were  to  be  treated,  whofe  death  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  reafonthe  Dutch  had  no  better  fuccefsin 
this  expedition.  He  had  fet  his  heart  upon  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  had  a  profpedt  of  bringing  the  whole 
country  of  Chili  under  the  dominion  of  his  mailers 
the  Dutch;  and  though  Captain Hercker man, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  command,  might  have 
no  lefs  zeal  to  ferve  his  country,  yet  he  certainly 
mifcarried  for  want  of  a  proper  addrefs.  He  too 
foon  difcover’d  to  the  natives  with  what  view  the 
Hollanders  vifited  their  coaft,  and  created  jealoufies 
in  them  which  he  found  it  impoffible  afterwards  to 
remove,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  The  late  General 
was  fo  confident  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize,  that 
he  direfted  his  countrymen  to  take  his  corpfe  with 
them  and  bury  it  at  Baldivia,  which  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  fortify,  and  appointed  the  Chilefians  to 
rendezvous  there  and  meet  the  fleet ;  not  doubting 
of  a  general  revolt  in  their  favour.  His  great  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  have  a  tomberedled  in  that  place,  which 
might  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  being  the  au¬ 
thor  of  fo  great  a  good  to  his  country. 

But  to  proceed  in  the  relation.  The  Dutch  hav- 
vihg  taken  four  hundred  and  feventy  Chilefe  on 
board,  who  had  furnifhed  themfelves  with  corn, 
cattle,  and  other  provifions  for  the  voyage,  fet  fall 
for  the  river  Baldivia  on  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  where 
they  arrived  the  24th.  The  river  is  but  a  league 
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C  H  A  P.  over  at  the  mouth  ;  and  the  Dutch  having  failed 
^half  a  league  up  it,  they  obferved  three  channels,  of 
which  taking  the  middlemoft  they  run  a-ground, 
and  it  was  two  or  three  days  before  they  could  get 
all  their  fhips  a-float  again  *,  fo  that  it  was  the  28th 
before  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  Baldivia,  where 
they  only  found  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  gates,  which 
were  very  high  and  ftrong  built,  but  the  place  was 
now  over-run  with  bufhes  and  weeds,  and  more 
like  a  wildernefs  than  a  city.  Here  they  found  three 
or  four  hundred  Chilefians,  horfe  and  foot,  armed 
with  fpears  eighteen  foot  long  ;  fome  of  whom 
came  on  board  and  welcomed  them  at  their  arrival. 
The  Dutch  General  harangued  them  by  an  inter¬ 
preter,  and  acciuainted  them,  that  the  Hollanders 
were  now  in  pofTeffion  of  Brazil  upon  the  fame  con¬ 
tinent,  not  above  two  months  fail  from  them,  and 
were  in  a  condition  to  fupply  them  from  time  to 
time  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  would  affift 
them  to  drive  their  enemies  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  country,  defiring  they  would  enter  into  a  league 
offenfive  and  defenfive  with  them.  He  alfo  pre- 
fented  them  with  letters  from  the  Prince  of  Orange 
of  the  like  tenour,  which  were  interpreted  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  For  we  muft  remember  here,  that  neither 
the  people  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies  have  any  no¬ 
tion  of  a  republican  form  of  Government ;  and 
therefore  the  Hollanders  in  all  their  negotiations 
with  thofe  diftant  nations,  pretend  to  be  authoriz’d 
to  treat  with  them  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
fome  fingle  perfon  whom  they  infinuate  is  their  Mo¬ 
narch,  or  Sovereign  of-their  country. 

The  Caciques  gave  the  General  no  other  anfwer 
to  his  propofitions  at  prefent,  but  that  they  would 
confult  their  brethren  of  Oforno  and  Coneo,  and 
then  return  to  Valdivia  again.  Whereupon  the 
Dutch  proceeded  to  land  their  foldiers  on  the  2d  of 
September,  and  the  General  took  a  view  of  the 
ground,  in  order  to  eredl  a  fort 
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lefians  from  Oforno  and  Coneo  to  treat  with  the 
Hollanders,  and  the  next  day  the  General,  by  his 
Interpreter,  made  them  another  fpeech,  acquainting 
them,  that  the  chief  motive  of  their  voyage  was  to 
afllft  the  Chilefians,  the  fame  of  whofe  greataftions. 
had  reached  as  far  as  Holland  that  the  Dutch  had 
been  at  war  with  thefe  fame  Spaniards  for  upwards 
of  fourfeore  years  as  well  as  the  Chilefe,  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  liberties,  and  had  met  with  the 
like  fuccefs,  extending  their  conquefts  as  far  as  Bra¬ 
zil:  And  if  the  Chilefe  would  now  enter  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Hollanders,  they  were  ready 
to  fupply  them  with  cannon,  fmall  arms,  and  am¬ 
munition,  which  they  would  exchange  for  the  pro- 
du(5t  of  their  country,  and  the  Chilefians  would  be 
enabled  thereby  not  only  to  defend  themfclves,  blit 
to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  their  coafts.  After 
whicli,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  every  one  of  the 
Caciques,  as  lent  them  from  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
To  which  the  Chilefians  anfwered,  that  they  thought 
themfelves  extremely  fortunate  to  meet  with  a  fup¬ 
ply  of  arms  from  fo  diftant  a  country  as  Holland, 
at  a  time  when  the  war  with  the  Spaniards  was  re¬ 
vived. 

The  Dutch  thereupon  enquir’d  if  the  Chilefe 
could  fupply  their  fleet  with  flelh  and  other  pro- 
vifions,  if  they  continued  on  their  coaft  to  protect 
them  againft  the  Spaniards?  To  which  they  unani- 
moufly  anfwered,  they  would  not  fail  to  bring  them 
all  the  provifions  they  wanted,  for  they  had  plenty 
of  corn  and  cattle,  provided  the  fleet  did  not  ftir 
from  the  coaft  :  And  they  readily  entered  into  a 
parole-alliance  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  with  the  Hol¬ 


landers  againft  the  Spaniards,  but  would  not  be  per-  C  H  A  P. 
fuaded  to  fign  written  articles  which  were  offer’d  , 
and  interpreted  to  them,  declaring  that  this  was  not 
cuftomary  amongftthem,  promifes  were  ever  look’d 
upon  as  facred  and  of  equal  obligation  with  written 
contradls.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  they  had  an  ap- 
prehenfion  that  there  was  fame  witchcraft  or  charm 
in  writing,  as  feveral  other  Americans  had  when 
the  Europeans  came  firft  amongft  them  -,  or  perhaps 
they  were  fo  politick  as  not  to  enter  into  a  written 
engagement,  left  the  articles  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  be  made  a  pretence  for 
oppreffing  and  tyrannizing  over  fuch  of  the  Indians 
as  lived  under  their  government,  or  were  made  pri- 
foners  by  them. 

The  Hollanders  then  proceeded  to  build  a  fort  at  The 
Baldivia  for  their  fecurity,  which  the  natives  did  not 
feem  to  oppofe  *,  but  when  the  Dutch  propofed  the  "a  difeo! 
trafficking  with  the  Chilefe,  and  exchanging  arms  ver  their 
for  their  gold,  the  Caciques  immediately  appear’d  of 
jealous  of  their  new  allies,  and  declared  they  had  no 
gold  mines,  nor  was  there  any  fuch  thing  as  gold  in  ruins  the 
ufe  amongft  them.  They  remember’d,  indeed,  that  eaterprize. 
heretofore  they  had  been  forced  to  pay  heavy  taxes 
to  the  Spaniards  in  gold  on  pain  of  lofing  their  ears 
and  nofes,  and  many  of  them  did  who  could  not 
procure  as  much  as  was  expedled,  and  this  had  given 
them  fuch  an  abhorrence  of  that  metal  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  hear  it  nam’d  amongft  them : 

They  were  very  far  from  valuing  or  coveting  it,  as 
they  found  all  ftrangers  did. 

The  General  finding  the  natives  were  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  views,  reply’d,  they  were  not  come  to 
exaft  any  thing  of  them,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done, 
but  were  ready  to  pay  them  with  arms,  or  whatever 
merchandize  they  lik’d  beft,  for  their  gold.  Every 
one  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  what  he  pleafed. 

Whereupon  the  Caciques  ftared  at  one  another 
without  returning  one  word  of  anfwer  j  and  the 
Dutch  relate,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  urge  them . 
any  further  on  that  head,  left  they  fhould  imagine 
they  intended  to  ferve  them  as  the  Spaniards  had 
done ;  tho’  they  had  certain  information  there  were 
very  rich  mines  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Putch  General  therefore,  fenfible  he  was 
now  to  expedl  but  little  affiftance  from  the  natives, 
and  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  maintain  his 
ground  long  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Chilefians  in  alliance  with  them,  difpatch’d  Cap¬ 
tain  Crisp  IN  SON  with  two  of  his  fhips  to  Per¬ 
nambuco  in  Brazil,  to  give  their  friends  an  account 
of  the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  and  to  defire  a  further  re¬ 
inforcement,  and  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  for¬ 
tify  the  poft  he  had  taken  at  Baldivia,  where  he 
hoped  to  defend  himfelf  till  thofe  fupplies  arriv’d. 

In  the  letter  the  Dutch  General  fent  by  Captain  The  ac- 
Crispinson  to  Brazil,  he  informs  the  Govern- 
ment,  that  the  Spaniards  had  not  more  that  fifteen  gave  of 
hundred  foldiers,  either  on  the  continent  or  iflands  Chili  at 
of  Chili,  viz.  three  hundred  in  Valparifo  and  St. 

Jago  (this  muft  be  a  little  port  call’d  St.  Jago  on 
the  coaft,  and  not  the  capital  city  of  St.  Jago,  that 
lay  far  within  land  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Andes,  for  that  was  demolifhed  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  lay  in  ruins  at  that  time,  as  I  apprehend) 
three  hundred  in  the  city  of  Conception  (at  this 
time  the  capital  of  the  Spanifh  fetclements  in  Chili) 
one  hundred  in  Serena,  or  Coquimbo,  one  hundred 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Biobio,  eighty  in  Tucu- 
pel,  five  hundred  in  the  forts  in  the  valley  of  A- 
rauco,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  ifland  of" 

Chiloe,  Carelmappa  and  Calimbuco.  What  the 
number,  of  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  were  he  does 

not 
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C  H  A  P.  not  fay,  only  that  they  were  more  numerous  than 

garrifon  foldicrs :  And  it  is  evident  that  many 
of  the  Chilefe  profefied  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
were  intermarried  with  the  Spaniards  at  this  time, 
and  therefore  were  in  a  manner  one  people  with 
them  ;  and  that  fome  tribes  or  clans  that  were  not 
under  the  Spanilh  government  were  in  alliance 
with  them,  tho’  moft  of  them  were  in  a  ftate  of 
war  with  the  Spaniards. 

And  in'  thefe  circumftances  the  Dutch  General 
informs  the  Government  of  Brazil,  that  in  cafe  ten 
fhips  and  three  yachts,  with  eight  hundred  foldiers, 
feamen,  cannon,  and  ammunition  in  proportion, 
were  fent  to  his  affiftance,  he  did  not  doubt  making 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  Spanirti  fettlements  above- 
mention’d,  and  fhould  have  no  reafon  to  be  alraid 
of  all  the  naval  force  the  Spaniards  had,  either  in 
Peru  or  Chili :  And  if  he  could  make  himfelf  ma¬ 
fter  of  Chili  by  this  means,  it  might  encourage  the 
natives  of  Peru  to  throw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  thofe 
Indians  having  entertain’d  an  inconceivable  averfion 
to  the  Spaniards.  He  informs  his  employers  alfo, 
that  they  had  received  advice  that  the  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  province  of  La  Plata  had  rofe 
upon  the  Jefuits  (the  then  Sovereigns,  or  Ufurpers 
of  that  country  j  and  had  murder’d  many  ot  thofe 
Fathers  *,  which  was  look’d  upon  as  an  indication 
of  a  general  revolt  againft  the  Spaniards :  And  then 
repeating  his  importunities  for  a  fpeedy  and  effedtual 
fupply,  concludes,  that  it  was  not  improbable,  when 
the  war  fhould  be  once  kindled  on  that  fide,  it 
might  fpread  over  the  whole  Spanifh  Weft-Indies ; 
and  the  Hollanders  might  fupplant  them  in’the  Weft, 
as  they  had  done  the  Portugueze  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
and  Brazil.  Such  was  the  ambition  of  this  Dutch 
Officer  to  make  his  Mafters  Sovereigns  of  all  Spa¬ 
nifh- America,  as  they  aftually  were  of  the  moft  de- 
firable  and  profitable  countries  in  the  Eaft,  from 
whence  a  little  before  they  expell’d  the  Englilh  as 
well  as  the  Portugueze. 

This  exprefs  had  not  been  difpatch’d  a  week, 
before  the  Dutch  General  became  fenfible  of  his 
miftakt ;  and  that  whatever  mifunderftanding  there 
might  be  between  the  Chilefians  and  the  Spaniards, 
the  natives  were  now  much  more  afraid  of  the  Hol- 
landtrs  than  of  their  ancient  enemies  •,  and  would 
probably  join  with  the  Spaniards  to  expel  him  their 
country. 

For  in  the  next  conference  he  had  with  the  Ca¬ 
ciques,  they  gave  him  to  underftand  that  he  muft: 
expedt  no  provifions  from  them  ;  and  endeavour’d 
to  terrify  the  Dutch,  by  reporting  that  the  Spani¬ 
ards  were  affembling  their  forces  by  fea  and  land  to 
drive  them  from  Valdivia.  And  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Dutch  in  this  cafe  expedted  no  affift¬ 
ance  from  their  new  allies,  but  were  rather  appre- 
henfive  they  would  betray  them  to  the  Spaniards ; 
for  he  foon  after  demoliihed  his  new-eredted  fort, 
T-he  and  having  re-imbarked  his  people,  fet  fail  for 
Dutch  Brazil,  on  the  28th  of  Odlober,  1643  ;  and  hav- 
ing  furrounded  Cape  Horn,  repaffed  the  Straights 
*  ’  of  La  Maire  on  the  21ft  of  November,  and  on  the 
28th  of  December  arrived  at  Fernambuco  in  Bra¬ 
zil  ;  fo  that  they  were  but  juft  two  months  in 
their  voyage  from  Baldivia  to  the  northern  part  of 
Brazil. 

Brewer’s-  j  fqiaH  conclude  this  expedition  of  the  Hollanders 
harbour.  ChiiJ  with  fome  remarks  they  made  on  BrewerV 
haven,  and  the  port  of  Baldivia  viz.  thatBrewer’s- 
haven,  by  fome  call’d  the  Englifh-harbour,  was  a 
very  convenient  harbour,  there  being  good  ancho¬ 
rage,  and  an  eafy  paffage  into  the  open  fea  j  nor  did 
there  want  wood  or  frelh  water  on  the  land  ;  and 
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there  was  plenty  of  fiffi,  both  in  the  harbour  and  in  C  H  A  P. 
the  brooks  on  fiiore  ;  That  the  country  and  the, 
neighbouring  iftands  abounded  in  horfes,  fheep, 
gosts,  and  poultry  :  That  the  foil  was  fruit¬ 
ful  in  wheat,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  fiax 
and  fruit ;  but  their  fruits  were  frequently  Ipoil’d 
by  ftormy  weather  before  they  were  rip -. 

That  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baldivia  formed  a  Baldivia 
fpacious  bay,  at  the  entrance  whereof  there  v/as  a  harbour, 
fmall  iffand  that  would  have  commanded  the  paf¬ 
fage  if  it  had  been  fortify ’d  :  That  the  country 
thereabouts  abounded  in  horfes,  oxen,  fheep,  hogs, 
goats,  and  tame  fowl,  producing  great  quantities 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  fome  wheat,  very  good  ap¬ 
ples,  and  other  European  fruits :  Thar  the  weapons 
of  the  natives  were  chiefly  pikes  of  fifteen  foot  longj 
and  they  had  fome  fire-arms  and  armour  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spaniards:  That  they  were  gene- 
rally  good  horfemen,  and  manag’d  their  lances  on 
horfeback  with  great  dexterity. 

The  next  remarkable  voyage  to  ChiK  was  made  Narbo- 
by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Narborough, 
by  the  command  of  King  Charles  II.  in  the  yearth!Knn. 
1669,  about  thirty  years  after  th.  faid  attempt  of  the  1669. 
Hollanders.  It  leems  to  have  been  undertaken  up¬ 
on  fome  intelligence  given  to  the  Court  of  England 
by  an  old  Spaniard,  ufually  call’d  Don  Carlos, 
who  had  formerly  refided  in  South-America,  im¬ 
porting,  That  his  countrymen  had  in  a  manner 
abandon’d  Chili,  and  that  it  would  not  be  difficult, 
for  the  Englifh  to  cultivate  a  good  underftanding 
with  the  natives,  and  eftablifh  a  very  advantageous 
traffick  there,  the  principal  returns  whereof  would 
be  in  gold  :  And  he  pointed  out  Valdivia,  as  the 
port  where  they  were  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  it  not 
being  imagin’d  that  the  Spat  iards  had  re-poff  Is’d 
themfelves  of  that  place,  having  deferred  it  for 
three  or  fourfeore  years:  For  Captain  Narbo¬ 
rough  was  exprefty  commanded  not  to  molefl: 
the  Spaniards  in  any  of  their  fettlements,  or  to 
commit  any  a6ts  of  hoftility  againft  Spain. 

Captain  Narborough  having  performed  this 
voyage,  printed  a  narrative  of  it,  of  the  following 
tenor,  viz. 

That  having  receiv’d  a  commiffion  to  command 
the  man  of  war  call’d  the  Sweep-ftakes,  of  300 
tcins  and  36  guns  ;  mann’d  with  fourfeore  men, 
and  provided  with  fourteen  months  provifion :  And 
inftead  of  beer  having  four  half  tuns  of  Brandy  al¬ 
low’d  him,  with  guns,  nets,  and  other  implemeots 
for  fifbing  and  fowling,  he  began  this  voyage  from 
England  in  company  with  the  Batchelor  Pink  of 
70  tons,  four  guns,  and  mann’d  with  nineteen 
men  and  a  boy,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1669,  Sept.  26, 
carrying  with  him,  at  his  majefty’s  coft,  the  fol-  ‘^^9- 
lowing  goods  to  exchange  with  the  natives,  viz. 
knives,  feiffars,  looking-glaffes,  beads,  hatchets, 
hoes,  nails,  needles,  pins,  pipes,  bells,  linnen  and 
woollen  cloths  and  ftuffs,  tobacco,  &c.  That 
taking  his  departure  from  the  Lizard  at  noon  the 
fame  day,  he  made  the  iftand  of  Madera  on  the 
17th  of  Odlober,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  fame 
month  he  paffed  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  theft 
thought  it  proper  to  have  all  his  men  let  blood,  hav¬ 
ing  obferved  in  former  voyages  to  St.  Helena  and 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  this  tended  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  men  from  calentures,  and  other  di- 
ftempers  in  thofe  hot  climates  ;  for  he  never  had 
one  day’s  illnefs  in  thofe  or  any  other  hot  voyages, 
which  he  imputed  to  his  opening  a  vein  whenever 
he  approach’d  the  Equinodlial :  And  the  writer  of 
thefe  (beets  well  remembers,  that  Captain  Rains, 
with  whom  he  fail’d  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  obferv’d. 
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CHAP,  the  fame  rule  when  he  palled  theTropick  of  Cancer, 
and  had  fcarce  a  man  fick  the  whole  voyage,  tho’  he 
had  150  men  on  board,  and  palTed  the  Ecjuator  twice. 

But  to  proceed:  Captain  Nar  bo  rough  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  made  the  Cape  Verde  iflands  ( in  1 5 
degrees  north  latitude)  on  the  2  8thofOdober,where 
tobefa?^'  living  taken  in  water,  cows,  hogs,  and  other  frelh 
°  provifions,  he  failed  on  the  8th  of  November  to  the 

fouthward,  having  firft  given  orders  to  the  Batchelor 
Pink,  if  fhe  was  feparated  from  him,  to  fail  to  Port 
Defire  near  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  coafi:  of  Patagonia, 
in  47  degreesodd  minutes  fouth  latitude  ;  and  that 
after  he  had  pafifed  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata, 
he  fhould  keep  along  the  American  coaft  ’till  he 
made  Cape  Blanco  aforefaid,  and  look  for  him  at 
Port  Defire  ;  and  if  he  (Captain  Narboroughj 
fhould  be  there  before  him,  he  would  leave  an  in- 
fcription  engraven  on  a  board,  and  faftened  to  a 
tree  or  poll,  mentioning  the  time  of  his  departure, 
and  the  port  he  intended  to  make  next  and  that 
he  would  do  the  like  at  St.  Julian,  in  49  degrees 
odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  order’d  the  Pink  to 
do  the  fame,  and  to  flay  two  whole  months  for  the 
Sweep-flakes,  as  fhe  would  for  the  Pink,  if  fhe 
arrived  firfl  at  thofe  ports ;  and  inform’d  the  Pink, 
that  fhe  fhould  touch  on  the  coafls  of  South- Ame¬ 
rica,  beyond  the  river  Plata,  to  endeavour  to  efta- 
blifh  a  commerce  with  the  natives. 

The  Sweep-flakes  and  the  Pink  kept  company 
together  ’till  they  came  into  foundings  on  the  coaft 
of  Patagonia,  in  45  degrees  fouth  latitude  ;  but 
here  the  Sweep-flakes  loft  fight  of  the  Pink  in  fog¬ 
gy  weather,  and  on  the  21  ft  of  February  the  Cap- 
Cape  tain  made  Cape  Blanco,  in  47  degrees,  odd  mi- 
Blancoand  nutes  fouth  latitude,  having  paft  Port  Defire  in  a 
Feb'  Whereupon  he  flood  to  the  northward  again, 
21.’  ’  and  came  to  an  Anchor  at  Port  Defire,  where  he 

went  on  fhore  and  waited  fix  weeks  for  the  Pink, 
but  heard  nothing  of  her  afterwards. 

Some  de-  While  the  Sweep-flakes  remain’d  in  this  port, 
fcnp^ionofthc  Captain  made  feveral  journies  into  the  country, 
where  he  informs  us  he  met  with  great  ftore  of 
wild  peafe  with  green  leaves  and  a  bluifh  bloffom, 
fome  fweet  herbs  like  tares,  with  white  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  another  herb  like  fage,  which  made 
very  good  fallads,  and  preferved  his  men  from  the 
fcurvy.  On  the  rocks  they  found  abundance  of 
mufcles  and  limpets,  and  on  a  neighbouring  ifland 
great  numbers  of  feal  and  water- fowl,  which  were 
excellent  food,  and  his  fhip’s  crew  lived  on  them 
and  the  fifh  he  caught  there  a  confiderable  time  ; 
and  here  he  found  two  tolerable  fprings  of  frefh 
water  alfo,  with  which  he  repienifli’d  his  cafks. 

That  on  Friday,  on  the  14th  of  March,  he  went 
with  his  boats  and  forty  men  to  an  ifland  near  Port 
Defire,  where  they  knock’d  down  four  hundred 
Seals,  and  loaded  their  boats  with  them,  from 
whence  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Seal  Ifland.  He 
obferv’d  the  full  grown  male  Seals  were  of  the  fize 
of  a  large  calf,  or  young  heifer,  having  fhaggy 
necks,  heads  and  faces  like  lions.  The  females 
alfo  refembled  lionefTes  before,  only  their  hair  was 
fmooth  like  horfes  ;  whereas  the  male  was  fmooth 
only  in  his  hinder-parts.  Both  of  them  were  very 
deformed,  the  body  growing  tapering  downwards 
’till  it  came  to  a  point,  where  grew  two  fins  like 
feet,  and  two  feet  more  grew  out  of  its  breaft,  fo 
that  they  could  climb  to  the  higheft  rocks  and  hills, 
though  they  delighted  chiefly  up  fleep  near  the  fhore. 
The  length  of  this  amphibious  animal  was  from 
eight  to  eighteen  feet,  and  they  were  generally  as 
big  about  as  a  barrel  at  the  fhoulders. 

On  Saturday,  the  5th  of  March,  he  went  eight 
or  ten  miles  up  into  the  country,  and  met  with  fome 
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herds  of  guanuco’s,  or  camel-fheep,  which  are  foCbl  A  P, 
common  in  Peru.  He  alfo  faw  feveral  oftriches,  a  , 

fox,  and  a  wild  dog,  and  five  or  fix  hares,  of  which 
he  kill’d  one  with  his  grey-hound  :  It  refembled 
an  Englifh  hare,  only  was  much  larger,  and  had  a 
flump  of  an  inch  long  inftead  of  a  tail  j  and  he 
obferved  they  liv’d  under  ground  like  rabbits. 

They  faw  no  wood,  unlefs  fome  bufhes  like  white-^ 
thorn.  The  land  was  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  mode-  Soil, 
rately  hilly,  and  produc’d  grals  in  the  valleys,  but 
fcarce  any  thing  elfe  ;  no  fruits  of  any  kind. 

He  found,  in  a  fmall  ifland  near  Port- Defire,  an  finds  an 
infeription  upon  apoft,  fignifying  that  James  la  infcnption 
Mai  RE  was  at  that  port  in  the  month  of  January, 

1616  (being  written  in  Dutch  ;)  and  thereupon  he 
call’d  it  La  Maire’s  Ifland. 

The  Captain  being  about  to  depart  from  Port 
Defire,  formerly  took  poflefTion  of  that  country  for 
his  Britifli  Majefty,  under  an  apprehenfion  that  it 
might  yield  gold  as  Chili,  which  lies  on  the  oppofite 
fhore,  does  j  but  though  he  ordered  his  people  to 
fearch  diligently  in  the  brooks  and  gullies  for  gold- 
fand,  and  dug  in  feveral  places,  he  could  difeover 
nothing  that  look’d  like  a  mineral. 

On  March  the  26th,  1670,  he  obferv’d  an  Finds  the 
eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  fhew’d  there  was  four  jong'tude 
hours  forty  minutes  difference  of  time  between  the  eclipfe. 
meridian  of  London  and  the  meridian  of  Cape 
Blanco,  which  lies  in  47  degrees,  20  minutes  fouth 
latitude,  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  America.  From 
Port  Defire  he  fail’d  to  Port  St.  Julian,  in  49  de-  PortSt.Ju- 
grees,  10  minutes  fouth  latitude,  where  not  finding 
the  Pink  as  he  expefted,  his  men  were  much  dif- 
couraged,  confidering,  they  could  exped  no  relief 
if  they  fhould  happen  to  run  a-ground  on  that  un¬ 
known  coaft.  But  the  hopes  he  gave  them  of 
finding  immenfe  riches  in  Chili,  and  fetting  be¬ 
fore  them  the  example  of  Captain  Drake,  who 
fail’d  round  the  world  in  one  fhip,  when  navi¬ 
gation  was  not  brought  to  fo  great  perfedlion, 
they  recovered  their  courage.  That  on  the  21ft 
of  April,  he  caught  in  this  port,  with  his  Sein- 
net,  in  the  fpace  of  four  hours,  five  hundred 
filhes  of  the  fize  and  form  of  Mullets,  and  fome 
of  them  as  big  as  a  man’s  leg,  which  were  a 
great  relief  to  his  fhip’s  company.  And  now  the 
winter  came  on  apace  *,  the  fnows  fell,  the  waters 
froze,  and  the  wind  blew  very  hard  and  cold  from 
the  fouth-weft  ;  from  whence  he  concluded  he 
fhould  not  be  able  to  pafs  the  Straights  of  Magellan 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  therefore  determin’d 
to  winter  thereabouts,  ordering  every  one  of  his 
men  a  quart  of  brandy  a  week,  and  for  meat  they 
had  faked  feals  and  penguins  given  them,  which 
prov’d  very  good  food. 

Going  on  fhore  at  Fort  St.  Julian  on  the  2  2d  of  A  Salt- 
April,  he  found  a  falt-pond,  or  lake,  two  miles  in 
length,  crufted  over  with  good  white  fait  two  inches 
thick,  of  which  he  laid  two  tuns  in. 

Having  remain’d  here  till  the  6th  of  June,  he 
went  on  fhore  with  fixteen  men,  and  travelled  ten 
miles  into  the  country,  but  could  go  no  further  for 
the  mountains,  which  were  cover’d  with  fnow. 

They  yet  faw  no  people,  but  difeover’d  there  had 
been  fome  in  the  fnow,  and  that  they  had  made 
fires,  and  eaten  guanacoes  and  oftriches  by  the  re¬ 
mains  they  found  of  their  feaft. 

That  going  on  fhore  again  the  2  2d  of  June,  hefent  The  na- 
Mr.  Wood,  his  Lieutenant,  to  the  weftward  with  dvesofPa- 
three  armed  men,  who  faw  feven  indians  on  a  hill, 
and  three  of  them  advanced  towards  him,  with  bows 
and  arrows  in  their  hands,  loofe  fkins  about  their 
fhoulders,  furrs  on  their  heads,  and  pieces  of 
fkin  wrapp’d  about  their  feet,  and  all  the  reft 
5  naked. 
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CHAP.  naked»  only  feme  part  of  their  faces  and  bodies 
^  were  painted  with  red  and  white,  their  natural  colour 

Their  being  olive  :  They  were  of  a  middle  ftature,  not  fo 
flaiure.  tall  as  the  Lieutenant,  well  limb’d,  their  hair  black 
(which  they  did  not  wear  very  long)  and  fpoke  in 
the  throat.  They  came  pretty  near,  but  would  not 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  touch’d.  The  Lieutenant 
threw  them  a  knife  and  fome  other  trifles,  which 
they  took  up  ;  but  when  he  offered  them  a  bottle 
of  brandy  they  would  not  drink. 

That  fome  others  of  his  crew  faw  two  more  of 
the  natives  behind  a  bulb,  and  would  have  ap¬ 
proach’d  them,  but  they  run  away,  leaving  a  bun¬ 
dle  and  two  little  dogs  coupled  together,  which 
were  brought  to  the  Captain  ;  and  he  found  in  the 
bundle  feveral  bags  made  of  fldns,  with  red  and 
white  earth  in  them,  ufed  in  painting  their  bodies 
and  faces.  There  were  alfo  flint-ftones,  arrow¬ 
heads,  bracelets  of  Ihells,  braided  thongs,  arma- 
dillo-lhells,  and  fome  other  trifles  ;  that  the  fkins 
were  guanacoes  and  Teals,  and  fewed  together  with 
a  green  gut  in  a  flit  ffick,  and  near  the  bundle  were 
found  two  ftaves  of  tough  cane,  in  fliort  joints, 
^out  four  foot  long.  The  Captain  faw  afterwards 
a  place  where  the  natives  had  made  a  fire,  and 
left  the  bones  of  fome  guanacoes  and  oftriches 
fcatter’d  about.  He  alfo  faw  the  fkulls  of  three 
men  without  any  fiefti  upon  them  ;  from  whence 
the  Captain  conjeeSfures  that  the  natives  were  man- 
The  proof  evidence  as  this  is  frequently  pro¬ 

of  their  duced  to  prove  the  Americans  to  be  canibals.  The 
being  ca-  Captain  was  fully  convinc’d  by  ocular  demonftra- 
nibals,  Patagonians  were  not  giants,  as  the 

firfl:  Adventurers  reported  •,  but  ftill  he  feems  to 
be  in  doubt,  whether  they  were  not  canibals,  tho* 
the  evidence  of  both  is  the  fame  j  and  the  Indians 
might  as  well  infer  that  the  Europeans  were  cani¬ 
bals,  becaufe  our  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  have 
frequently  flculls,  and  fometimes  flceletons  in  their 
houfes.  But  our  people,  it  feems,  began  to  be 
alham’d  of  the  fabulous  relations  of  the  American 
giants  and  monffers  at  that  time,  though  they  were 
yet  extremely  prejudiced  in  favour  of  canibals ;  and 
though  Captain  Narborough  is  admitted  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  good  judgment,  yet  allowances 
muff  be  made  for  the  age  and  country  every  per- 
fon  lives  in.  At  fome  times,  and  at  fome  particu¬ 
lar  places,  magick,  witchcraft,  and  apparitions  are 
in  great  vogue,  and  not  a  week  pafTes  but  our  be¬ 
lief  is  requir’d  to  fome  notable  ftory  of  this  kind, 
on  pain  of  being  reputed  infidels :  While  in  other 
countries,  and  at  other  times,  people  imagine  they 
may  be  very  good  Chriftians  without  fwallowing 
every  incredible  tale  that  weak  or  defigning  people 
have  the  confidence  to  affirm  the  truth  of,  efpecially 
when  they  bring  no  better  proof  of  what  they  relate 
than  the  Captain  produces  to  maintain  that  heavy 
charge  againft  this  nation  of  their  being  canibals, 
namely,  that  three  flculls  happen’d  to  be  found  in 
the  pofieflion  of  fome  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

But  to  proceed  :  The  fartheft  journey  the  Cap¬ 
tain  made  into  the  country  while  he  lay  at  Port 
St.  Julian,  he  fays,  was  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
north-weft,  in  which  he  met  with  teal  and  other 
fowl,  a  kind  of  herons  all  over  red,  great  num- 
Otl-.er ani- bers  of  guanacoes  and  oftriches,  hares  and  par- 
icals.  tridges  bigger  than  ours,  fome  fnipes  and  fmall 
birds,  penwrens,  kites,  hawks,  owls,  foxes,  wild- 
dogs,  brant-geefe  and  armadillo’s,  but  no  fnake  or 
venemoLis  creature,  or  any  wild  beafts,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  country  was  very  proper  both  for 
European  corn  and  cattle,  feeming  to  be  a  good 
fruitful  foil. 

VOL.  III. 


In  the  mean  time  the  Captain  relates,  that  CHAP* 
twelve  of  his  men,  who  did  not  ufe  much  exercife, 
fell  ill  of  the  Scurvy,  and  their  legs  and  thighs 
turned  perfeftly  black.  Whereupon  he  thought 
proper  to  leave  Port  St.  Julian  and  fail  to  Port  De-  Returnsto 
fire,  where  he  took  great  numbers  of  feals  and 
penguins,  which  he  diftributed  to  the  Tick,  with 
fuch  fallads  as  this  part  of  the  country  affords,  and 
they  all  recover’d  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

While  the  Captain  lay  on  fhore  at  Port  Defire, 
he  fays,  the  natives  came  in  the  night-time  to  the 
place  where  his  men  ufed  to  fill  their  frefh  water, 
and  ftole  from  thence  an  iron  pot,  and  three  fuits  of 
cloaths,  with  fome  linnen  ;  and  he  faw,  in  an  adja¬ 
cent  valley,  a  model  they  had  made  of  his  fliip  with 
earth  and  flicks,  which  he  imagin’d  they  did  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that  floating  caftle, 
having  never  feen  one  before,  poffibly  on  that  coaft. 

Here  the  Captain  takes  an  opportunity  to  inform 
us,  that  the  ifle  of  Penguins,  which  lies  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Port  Defire,  affords  fuch  numbers  of  pen¬ 
guins  and  feals,  that  at  the  time  he  was  there,  as 
many  of  them  might  have  been  taken  as  would 
have  fill’d  three  hundred  tons  of  cafk,  when  drefs’d 
and  faked,  and  that  the  flefti  might  be  kept  fweet 
and  good  for  four  months,  if  well  cur’d. 

The  Penguin,  he  obferves,  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Penguins 
Brant-goofe,  weighing  ufually  about  eight  pounds, 
and  lives  upon  fifh.  Inftead  of  wings  it  has  flat 
flumps,  like  fins,  and  its  feathers  are  a  kind  of 
down  of  a  blackifh  colour,  only  grey  on  the  head 
and  white  on  the  neck  and  belly.  The  legs  are 
fliort,  like  thofe  of  a  goofe  and  the  bill  hooked. 

They  are  driven  in  flocks  to  the  boat-fide,  and 
knock’d  on  the  head  by  the  feamen  ;  fo  that  fhip- 
ping  can  never  be  in  want  of  frefh  provifions  at  this 
port ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  there  might  be  found 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  fait  alfo  here  in  the  fummer 
to  fait  up  their  feals  and  penguins,  but  if  not,  they 
would  never  fail  of  finding  fait  at  Port  St.  Julian. 

The  winter  being  now  pafs’d,  the  Captain  fet  Sails  from 
fail  from  Port  Defire  on  the  13th  of  Odober,  1670, 
and  on  the  19th  palTed  by  the  cape  call’d  Beachy- 
head,  and  the  hill  of  St.  Ives,  in  50  degrees,  10  mi-  1670. 
nutes  fouth  latitude,  where  the  land  forms  a  bay, 
into  which  the  river  of  St.  Cruce  difeharges  it- 
felfi  And  on  the  2  2d  of  Odober,  they  arriv’d  at 
Cape  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the 
Straights  of  Magellan,  fituated  in  52  degrees, 2  6  mi-  Magella- 
nutes  fouth  latitude,  which  are  in  fome  parts  three 
or  four  leagues,  but  in  others  not  half  a  league 
broad. 

All  about  the  entrance  of  the  Straights,  ’till  he 
came  to  the  firft  narrow  paflage,  he  obferv’d  there 
was  very  good  anchorage  and  not  much  tide  ;  but  Tides 
in  the  narrow  the  tide  runs  ftronger  than  in  the  fere* 
Hope  at  the  Thames-mouth,  the  flood  fetting  into 
the  Straights,  and  the  ebb  out,  and  kept  a  con- 
ftant  courfe,  as  on  other  coafts,  viz.  fix  hours  flood 
and — hours  ebb,  and  rifes  and  falls  near  four  fa¬ 
thoms  perpendicular. 

The  Captain  having  paflfed  the  fecond  narrow 
in  the  Straights,  went  on  fhore  on  the  ifland  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  nineteen  of  the  natives  coming  down 
the  hill  to  him,  he  exchang’d  knives,  beads,  and 
other  implements  with  them  for  their  bows,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  coats,  which  were  made  of  the  fkins  of 
guanacoes,  feals,  and  otters :  That  they  were  for 
laying  hands  on  every  thing  they  faw  in  a  very  bru- 
tifh  manner,  and  the  more  he  gave  them  the  more 
they  craved  :  That  feveral  of  his  men  danced  and 
fported  with  them,  and  flhewing  them  fome  gold, 
he  intimated  by  figns,  that  if  they  could  bring  him 
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C  H  A  P.  any  he  would  purchale  it  of  them ;  but  either  they 
did  not  Linderftand  him,  or  knew  of  none :  And 
he  no  fooner  left  them  and  went  on  board,  but 
they  fet  fire  to  the  grafs. 

Natives  He  relates,  that  thefe  people  are  of  a  middle  fta- 
defcrib’d  well-limb’d,  with  round  faces,  low  foreheads, 

again.  nofes,  and  fmall  black  eyes ;  their  teeth  are 

fmooth,  even  and  white,  their  hair  flaggy  and  very 
black,  of  an  indifferent  length,  men  and  women 
alike  they  are  all  full-breafted,  of  an  olive  colour, 
and  painted  all  over  their  bodies  with  red  earth  and 
greafe,  their  faces  daub’d  in  fpots  with  white  clay, 
and  black  ftreaks  made  with  fmut,  their  arms  and 
feet  the  like ;  their  heads  are  generally  fmall,  their 
lingers  Ihort,  and  their  bodies  very  adtive  •,  their 
cloathing  is  of  the  fl^ins  of  feals,  guanacoes,  and 
otters  fewed  together  *,  their  garments  are  in  form 
of  a  carpet  five  foot  fquare,  which  they  wrap  about 
them  as  the  Scotchman  does  his  pladding :  On 
their  heads  they  wear  caps  of  the  flcins  of  fowls 
with  the  feathers,  and  on  their  feet  pieces  of  Ikins 
to  keep  them  from  the  ground.  They  are  very 
hardy,  for  tho’  it  was  very  cold  then,  they  don’t 
wear  thefe  Ikins  when  they  go  about  any  bufinefs 
that  requires  ftirring.  They  have  no  hair  on  any 
part  of  their  bodies  or  faces,  nor  any  thing  to  cover 
their  nudities,  except  that  the  women  have  a  piece 
of  fkin  hanging  before  them.  The  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  cloathed  alike,  only  the  women  go  with¬ 
out  caps,  and  wear  bracelets  of  Ihells  about  their 
necks,  which  the  men  have  not.  The  men  are 
fomething  taller  than  the  women,  and  fuller  faced ; 
the  men  have  a  harflier  voice,  and  rattle  in  the 
throat,  the  women  fomewhat  fliriller ;  they  often 
repeat  the  word  Urfah,  and  if  they  did  not  like  any 
thing,  would  cry  Ur,  Ur.  They  feed  both  upon 
fifli  and  flefh,  live  under  no  manner  of  government, 
or  worfhip  any  thing.  At  our  landing,  they  came 
to  us  with  a  great  noife,  every  one  his  bow  ready, 
and  two  arrows  in  his  hand  :  Their  bows  are  about 
an  ell  long,  and  every  arrow  eighteen  inches,  neat¬ 
ly  made  of  wood,  headed  with  flint-ftones  curioufly 
wrought,  broad-arrow  falhion,  and  well  faftened 
to  the  arrow,  the  other  end  being  feather’d  with 
two  feathers,  and  ty’d  on  with  the  gut  of  fome 
beaft  while  yet  green  and  moifl:,  the  bow-ftring  is 
of  twilled  guts.  They  have  large  mungrel  dogs 
of  feveral  colours,  not  unlike  Spanilh  dogs.  I  faw 
no  other  domeftick  creatures,  nor  their  boats,  which 
then  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland  towards  the 
main,  where  they  waited  for  fair  weather  to  catch 
penguins,  of  which  there  is  a  vail  quantity,  as  alfo 
of  white-breafted  divers. 

Trees  Hefawonboth  fidesof  the  Straights  woods  which 
feemed  to  be  regularly  planted,  and  timber  in  them 
A?PK;y^*  diameter.  The  bark  of  fome  of  thefe  trees 

bark.  is  as  hot  as  pepper,  and  when  dry’d  had  the  fmell 
of  fine  fpices,  and  they  ufed  it  in  feafoning  their  meat 
and  foup,  to  which  it  gave  a  fine  flavour,  and  he 
believed  this  fpice  to  be  very  wholefome  •,  but  he 
faw  no  fruit-trees  on  the  fliores,  or  oak,  alh,  ha¬ 
zel,  or  any  trees  like  ours  in  England,  the  woods 
confining  chiefly  of  the  pepper-rind-tree  above- 
mention’d,  and  another  like  our  beech.  The  largcft 
tree  he  faw  in  the  Straights  was  about  two  foot 
and  a  half  diameter,  and  thirty  or  forty  foot  high. 
The  woods  were  ufually  on  the  fiides  of  hills,  the 
land  being  very  high  on  both  Ihores,  and  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  fcarce  ever  free  from  fnow. 

Cape  Fro-  He  obferves,that  Cape  Froward,  the  moll  fouth- 
mdf  continent  of  South- America  (for 

Southern  Cape  Horn  is  upon  the  ifland  Del  Fogo)  lies  in  53 
promon-  degrees  52  minutes  fouth  latitude,  68  degrees  40 

tory. 
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minutes  well  of  the  Lizard :  And  he  computed  the  CHAP, 
whole  length  of  the  Straights  from  Cape  Virgin  Ma- .  _  j 

ry  to  Cape  DilTeada  to  be  an  hundred  and  fixteen 
leagues :  And  on  the  north-well  part  of  the  Straights,  the 
in  the  South-fea,  lie  four  little  illands  near  Cape  Vic-  Straights, 
tory,  which  he  denominated  The  Illands  of  Direc¬ 
tion,  being  a  guide  to  thofe  who  enter  the  Straights 
from  the  South-fea.  From  the  Straights  mouth  he  Mand  of 
failed  north  to  the  Ifland  of  Succour,  in  45  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  where  he  arriv’d  the  26  of  Novem-  ’ 
bcr  and  took  in  frefli  water.  He  faw  none  of  the 
natives  of  this  ifland,  only  one  of  their  huts,  which 
refembled  thofe  of  the  natives  on  the  continent  of 
Patagonia,  and  were  more  like  arbours  than  houfes, 
being  compofed  of  boughs  of  trees. 

Between  the  Ifle  of  Succour  and  the  continent, 
there  lies  another  ifland,  where  the  Captain  went 
on  fliore,  and  having  taken  polfelfion  of  it  for  his 
Majelly,  gave  it  the  name  of  Narborough  Ifland.  Narbo- 
Herc,  he  fays,  he  found  his  men  in  pretty  good'^®^^^^^ 
health,  and  feventy-two  in  number  j  fo  that  he 
feems  to  have  loll  eight  in  his  palTage  hither.  He 
failed  from  Narborough  Ifland  to  the  river  of  Bal-  BaMivia, 
divia,  where  he  fet  on  Ihore  the  Spaniard,  Don 
Carlos,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour,  on  thecarlosfet 
1 5th  day  of  December.  He  carried  with  him  a  on  llior« 
fword  and  a  cafe  of  pillols,  a  bag  with  beads, 
knives,  fciflars,  looking-glaflTes,  combs,  rings,  pipes, 
bells,  and  tobacco,  to  make  himfelf  acceptable  to 
the  natives  v  for  the  Captain  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  then  apprized  that  the  Spaniards  had  re- 
polfefs’d  themfelves  of  the  town  of  Baldivia  and 
rebuilt  it. 

Don  Carlos  took  the  path  by  the  fea- fide, lead¬ 
ing  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  after  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile’s  walk,  turned  out  of  fight,  behind  a 
rock.  He  had  diredled  the  Lieutenant  who  fet  him 
on  Ihore  to  look  out  for  his  fire  in  the  night-time, 
but  they  never  faw  or  heard  of  him  more. 

The  next  morning  the  Captain  fent  one  of  his 
Lieutenants  with  his  boat  to  make  fome  difcoveries 
in  the  harbour,  and  coming  near  a  Spanilh  fort, 
call’d  St.  Jago,  the  garrifon  wafted  a  white  flag, 
and  invited  them  alhore  ;  whereupon  the  Lieute¬ 
nant  landed  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  Don  Carlos, 
whom  they  had  feen  going  along  the  path  leading 
diredlly  to  this  fort  between  the  wood  and  the  fea- 
fide  ;  for  the  fort  hands  on  an  eminence  by  a  wood 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour.  The  fort  had 
feven  guns  mounted,  which  were  defended  by  a 
breall-work  and  fome  flight  pallifadoes. 

The  Lieutenant  was  received  on  Ihore  by  about  The  Spa- 
twenty  Spaniards  and  Indians,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  Governor,  whom  he  found  fitting  with  two 
other  Spanilh  gentlemen  under  a  great  tree.  The  garrifon 
Governor  welcomed  him  on  Ihore  with  a  filver 
bowl  of  wine,  and  alked  which  way  they  came  into 
thefe  feas ;  and  the  Lieutenant  in  his  turn  enquired 
whether  the  Spaniards  were  at  war  with  the  In*- 
dians,  to  which  the  Governor  anfwer’d.  Yes  ;  in¬ 
timating,  that  they  were  enemies  all  round  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  tho’  barbarous,  were  a  brave  people  and 
good  horfemen  :  That  the  Spaniards  had  fcarce  any 
ground  belonging  to  their  fort,  nor  durft  walk  out 
a  mulket’s  fliot  from  their  pallifadoes  without  being 
well  arm’d ;  That  the  Indians  had  fuch  plenty  of 
gold,  the  breaft-plates  of  their  armour  were  of  that 
metal. 

After  this  conference,  the  Spanilh  Governor 
made  the  Lieutenant  a  handfome  entertainment  in 
a  tent  and  he  obferv’d,  that  not  only  the  dilhes, 
but  all  the  kitchen  utenfils  were  of  filver,  as  were 
the  hilts  of  the  common  foldiers  fwords,  and  thofe 

of 
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^  VII  officers  of  gold,  and  the  plate  at  the  butt 

f  end  of  their  mufkets  of  the  fame  metal. 

The^  When  the  Lieutenant  return’d  on  board  the 
count  the  Swcep-ftakes,  four  Spaniffi  gentlemen  came  with 

^fve"oSe  conduft  the  fhip  into  the  har- 

ftate  of  Captain  being  well  acquainted  with 

Chili.  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  parts,  civilly 
refufed  the  favour.  Thefe  Spaniffi  gentlemen  re¬ 
lated,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gold  about 
Baldivia,  but  that  the  natives  being  a  brave  people, 
of  a  gigantick  ftature,  and  able  to  bring  ten  thou- 
fand  horfe  into  the  field,  would  not  let  them  come 
at  their  gold  :  That  their  arms  were  long  lances 
or  pikes,  bows,  arrows  and  fwords,  and  they  had 
fome  mulkets  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards  :  That  the  Indians  were  very  numerous  about 
Baldivia,  Oforno,  and  at  Caftro  in  the  ifiand  of 
Chiloe,  and  would  barter  their  gold  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  tho’  they  were  not  at  peace  with  them. 

The  Spaniards  demanding  of  the  Captain  whi¬ 
ther  he  was  bound,  he  anfwered  for  China,  and  only 
touched  at  Baldivia  to  refreffi  his  men  and  take  in 
provifions.  They  reply’d  he  ffiould  have  what  the 
country  afforded,  and  pointed  to  a  rivulet  where  he 
might  take  in  freffi  water,  which  they  faid  had 
golden  fands  ;  adding,  that  the  Spaniards  bought  a 
great  deal  of  gold  of  the  natives,  which  they  ga¬ 
thered  with  diffies  in  the  brooks  and  gullies  between 
the  hills  and  rocks  about  thirty  leagues  from  the 
fea  ;  and  that  between  the  fea  and  thofe  hills  was  a 
fine  fruitful  country  (abounding  in  horfes,  oxen, 
fiieep  and^goats)  which  the  Indians  had  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  :  And  that  there  was  more  gold  in 
Chili  than  in  any  country  yet  difcover’d  in  America. 
But  the  Captain  obferv’d  the  Spaniards  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  country  to  the  fouthward  of  Bal¬ 
divia,  except  of  Oforno,  and  the  ifiand  of  Caftro 
over-againft  it,  which  was  a  fine  ifiand  fruitful  in 
wheat ;  but  the  Indians  were  fo  numerous  there, 
that  they  would  not  fuffer  the  Spaniards  to  fearch 
for  gold  if  there  were  any  in  the  ifiand. 

That  a  ffiip  loaden  with  arms,  ammunition, 
wine,  linnen  and  woollen  cloth,  tobacco  and  fu- 
gar,  came  annually  from  Valdivia  and  took  gold, 
bezoar-ftone,  and  red-wool  of  the  guanaco  ffieep 
in  return  :  That  there  was  a  road  from  Baldivia  to 
the  Spaniffi  fettlements  in  the  north  of  Chili,  but 
they  never  ufed  it,  unlefs  furniffi’d  with  a  very 
ftrong  convoy,  for  fear  of  the  natives  :  That  the 
Spaniards  reprefented  this  country  as  an  earthly  pa- 
radife,  where  people  lived  in  the  greateft  delight  and 
plenty  in  the  world ;  and  indeed  the  Spaniffi  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  came  on  board  him,  and  thofe  he  faw 
on  ffiore  were  corpulent  jolly  fellows,  and  had  good 
rofy  complexions. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  the  Captain  fent  his  boat 
and  eighteen  men  on  ffiore  to  view  the  harbour  and 
fortifications,  and  to  endeavour  to  fettle  a  com¬ 
merce  with  the  natives,  being  of  opinion  that  this 
country  was  loft  for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of 
Narfao-  it.  The  Spaniards  bought  feveral  things  of  the 
3dcs  crew,  for  which  they  gave  them  pieces  of 

^th*^the  c^ht,  but  would  not  part  with  their  gold  or  their 
Spaniards,  bread.  However,  they  had  a  confiderable  profit 
by  what  they  fold  them  ;  as  for  a  fowling-piece, 
worth  twenty  ffiillings  in  England,  they  had  fix- 
teen  pieces  of  eight  (or  crowns)  •,  for  a  cafe  of 
knives,  bought  for  three  ffiillings,  they  had  five 
pieces  of  eight ;  for  a  pair  of  gloves  of  ten-pence,  a 
piece  of  eight ;  and  the  Spaniards  appear’d  very  de- 
firous  of  purchafing  cloaks  of  bays,  though  their 
under-garments  were  very  rich,  viz.  velvet,  filk  and 
filver  brocades,  and  they  wore  fine  linnen,  and  good 


HILL  o6- 

Flanders-Iace  :  That  four  of  the  Spaniards  wives  CHAP, 
came  into  the  boat,  who  were  born  in  Peru,  of  Spa- 
niffi  parents ;  thele  were  drefs’d  after  the  Spaniffi  ’ 
mode,  had  large  gold  chains  about  their  necks,  and 
pendants  of  faphire  in  their  ears :  And  the  Go¬ 
vernor  prefented  his  Lieutenant  with  fome  oftrich 
feathers,  a  filver-headed  cane,  and  fome  other 
trifles  *,  but  the  boat’s  crew  could  find  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  converfing  with  the  natives  by  themfelves ; 
for  tho’  fome  Indians  made  a  fire  by  a  wood  fide, 
and  hung  out  a  white  flag,  as  a  fignal  they  would 
traffick  with  them,  the  Spaniards  would  not  permit  But  is  not 
the  Engliffi  to  go  to  them.  Whereupon  the  boat  buffer’d  to 
return’d  on  board,  and  the  Governor  of  St.  Jago 
fending  word  he  had  no  orders  to  permit  him  to  take 
in  water  there,  and  directing  them  to  go  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Fort,  he  fent  one  of  his  Lieutenants  and  three 
more  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Peter’s  Fort,  who  re¬ 
ceiv’d  them  with  great  civility,  but  detain’d  them  His  Lieu- 
prifoners  under  pretence  he  had  receiv’d  orders 
from  Don  Pedro  de  Montades,  Governor  of 
Chili,  to  keep  them  prifoners  ’till  the  ffiip  came  made  pri- 
under  the  command  of  the  fort  j  which  when  the  by 
Captain  underftood  by  the  feamen  wIk)  return’d 
with  the  boar,  he  feem’d  refolved  to  attack  the  fort 
and  refcue  his  Lieutenant  and  his  three  companions 
by  force  :  But  whether,  upon  mature  confideration, 
he  did  not  think  this  pradicable,  or  remember’d 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  fate,  who  loft  his  head 
for  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  America  when  he 
had  no  commiffion  for  it,  he  altered  his  refolution, 
and  left  his  four  men  prifoners  at  Baldivia,  whofe 
names  were  Thomas  Armiger,  the  Lieute¬ 
nant,  John  Fortescu,  Gentleman,  PIugh 
Coe,  Trumpeter,  and  Thomas  Highway, 
the  Interpreter,  who  was  born  of  Mooriffi  pa¬ 
rents  in  Barbary,  but  a  Chriftian,  and  lived  for¬ 
merly  with  an  Engliffi  merchant  at  Cadiz :  Cap¬ 
tain  Nar BOROUGH  obferv’d  they  were  all  health¬ 
ful  people,  well  qualify’d  to  make  obfervations, 
and  he  hoped  would  give  a  good  account  of  the 
country  ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  met  with  worfe 
ufage  from  the  Spaniards  than  he  expedled,  and 
whether  any  of  them  ever  return’d  to  England  I 
cannot  learn. 

While  Captain  Narborough  lay  in  the  river 
Baldivia,  fome  Indians  under  the  Spaniffi  Govern¬ 
ment  came  on  board  him,  whom  he  acquainted  that 
he  was  come  to  eftabliffi  a  trade  with  them,  and  de- 
fir’d  they  would  communicate  this  to  their  friends  _ 
in  the  country.  They  feem’d  glad  of  it,  and  were 
unwilling  to  return  on  ffiore,  declaring  that  the 
Spaniards  were  mere  devils,  infulting  and  abufing 
thofe  they  had  in  their  power  without  mercy,  and 
faid,  that  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  had 
abundance  of  gold.  He  gave  them  fome  knives, 
looking- glaffes,  and  other  toys,  when  they  went 
on  ffiore,  and  they  promifed  to  acquaint  the  inland 
inhabitants  with  what  he  faid.  But,  it  feems,  thefe  The  fta- 
people  were  of  a  middle  ftature,  they  were  not 
thofe  giants  the  Spaniards  had  reprefented  them,  gans. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  the  accounts  we  Remarks 
have  receiv’d  of  America  from  the  Spaniards  are  not  on  the 
agreeable  to  truth,  but  formed  upon  the  plan  of  in-  Spanifh 
tereft,  bigotry  or  vanity.  They  furniffi’d  us  with  orAmeri- 
fuch  relations  as  might  deter  other  European  nations  ca. 
from  fending  colonies  thither ;  or  fuch  as  might 
feem  to  juftify  their  ufurpations  and  cruelty  to  that 
people,  and  refledt  honour  on  the  Spaniffi  nation, 
or  the  Roman  catholick  fuperftition,  to  which  they 
are  known  to  be  more  bigotted  than  any  nation  in 
Europe  and  we  poor  credulous  Proteftants,  not- 
withftanding  our  abhorrence  of  Popery,  greedily 

fwallowed 
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C  H  A  P.  fwallowed  the  moft  improbable  and  incredible  tale 
they  were  pleafed  to  frame. 

From  thefe  fources  we  may  derive  thofe  Ihock- 
ino-  relations  which  obtained  fo  univerfally  on  the 
firft  difcovery  of  America,  of  giants,  moniters,  and 
canibals,  tho’  the  Spaniards  carried  the  matter  fo 
far,  and  drefs’d  up  their  ftories  with  fo  many  con- 
tradi6lions  and  unnatural  circumftances,  as  one 
would  have  thought  fhould  have  confuted  their  own 
narratives  j  and  indeed  now  we  come  to  refledt 
coolly  and  deliberately  upon  them,  and  difcern  with 
what  view  they  were  propagated,  they  need  no 
other  confutation,  where  the  prejudices  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  infuperable,  and  they  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  them  thoroughly. 

The  Spaniards,  we  find,  inform’d  Captain  Nar- 
BOROUGH,  that  tho’  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gold 
in  the  country,  yet  the  mines  were  in  pofiTeflion  'of 
the  natives,  who  were  a  barbarous  and  gigantick 
race,  expert  in  the  exercife  of  arms,  both  Indian 
and  European,  and  who  could  bring  ten  thoufand 
good  horfe  into  the  field  upon  a  very  Ihort  warning  ; 
from  whence  they  would  have  him  conclude,  that 
it  was  in  vain  for  any  European  nation  to  attempt 
to  fettle  colonies  in  Chili,  orexpedt  to  come  at  their 
gold.  The  Spaniards  themfelves  had  no  more  than 
what  was  found  in  rivulets,  or  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  which  they  purchafed  of  the  natives ;  and  tho’ 
they  had  been  fettled  there  fo  long,  they  had  been 
driven  from  the  mines,  and  could  not  at  prefent  pe¬ 
netrate  further  into  the  country  than  the  pallifadoes 
of  their  own  forts. 

But  Sir  John  Narborough  faw  with  his  own 
eyes  that  the  natives  were  not  the  giants  they  were 
reprefented  :  That  their  ftature  was  rather  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Englilh,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were 
fo  much  mailers  of  the  fea-coails  thereabouts  that 
the  natives  duril  not  come  thither  to  traffick  with 
his  people  :  He  was  fenfible  alfo,  how  poor  a  for¬ 
tification  that  of  Baldivia  then  was,  and  that  there 
was  not  an  hundred  Europeans  in  garrifon  there. 
How  then  was  it  poffible  to  believe  that  the  Chile- 
fians  were  giants,  or  expert  foldiers,  and  could  raife 
a  body  of  ten  thoufand  horfe  ?  This  was  evidently 
all  gafconade,  and  only  fit  to  amufe  women  and 
children  with.  Notwithftanding  the  Spaniards 
therefore  had  reprefented  the  Chilefians  as  fuch  a 
powerful  and  barbarous  people,  and  averfe  to  the  en¬ 
tertaining  any  commerce  with  foreigners,  Sir  John 
declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  moil  advanta¬ 
geous  trade  in  the  world  might  beeftablilhed  in  thofe 
parts,  if  England  had  the  Freedom  of  the  Spanifh 
ports  there,  or  if  they  had  nor,  that  a  trade  might 
be  carried  on  in  fpite  of  all  the  Spanilh  forces  on  that 
fide  by  a  fquadron  of  four  or  five  Ihips  of  twenty 
or  thirty  guns  each  ;  and  he  did  not  queftion  but 
the  natives  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Chili,  about  Caftro, 
Oforno,  and  Baldivia,  would  be  willing  to  exchange 
their  gold  for  knives,  fcifiars,  looking-glafies, 
beads,  combs,  hatchets,  and  other  merchandize  of 
that  kind. 

But  can  any  one  imagine,  that  a  rafcally  garrifon 
of  a  hundred  Spaniards,  defended  only  by  feven 
guns  and  a  poor  breaft-work,  could  have  kept  the 
brave  Chilefians  in  awe,  and  prevented  their  traf¬ 
ficking  with  foreigners  on  the  coaft,  if,  according  to 
the  Spanilh  account,  the  Chilefe  could  have  brought 
ten  thoufand  men  of  a  gigantick  ftature,  completely 
arm’d  and  vers’d  in  the  trade  of  war  into  the  field  ? 
Would  not  fuch  a  force  have  been  able  to  tofs  the 
Spaniards  and  their  paltry  fort  into  the  fea,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  coaft  againft  all  the  power  of 
Spain  in  South- America  ? 


But  to  get  fome  farther  light  into  the  ftate  of  C  H  A  P. 
Chili,  and  difcover  whether  it  be  yet  pradticable,  or  ^  '  . 

worth  the  while  to  fettle  colonies  and  eftablifh  a 
trade  with  that  coaft,  I  fhall  confider  fome  other 
voyages  that  have  been  made  with  that  view  to 
Patagonia,  to  the  Straights  of  Magellan,  and  round 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Terra  Magellenica,  to  the  coaft 
of  Chili,  and  to  the  iflands  near  it :  Give  me  leave 
only  to  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  Sir  John 
Narborough  in  his  return  took  his  departure 
from  Cape  Gallery,  the  fouth  point  of  the  harbour  turns  thro' 
of  Baldivia,  on  Thurfday  the  22d  of  December,  the 
1670,  failing  to  the  fouthward  along  the  weft  coaft 
of  America  till  the  6th  of  January,  when  he  made 
the  iflands  of  Dircdlion,  at  the  weftern  mouth  of 
the  Straights  of  Magellan,  which  he  pafs’d,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Cape  Virgin  Mary  in  the  North-fea,  on 
February  14,  1670-1,  he  made  Cape  Blanco  on 
the  23d,  and  on  the  24th  anchor’d  in  Port  Defire 
bay,  in  47  degrees  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude, 
from  whence  fetting  fail  on  February  the  26th, 
he  arrived  at  the  Lizard  in  the  Enelifh  channel 
on  the  loth  of  June,  1671,  fo  that  he  was  about 
a  year  and  three  quarters  from  home  upon 
this  voyage,  but  not  more  than  half  a  year  in  his 
paflTage  from  Valdivia,  in  Chili,  to  England.  So 
that  it  appears  to  be  much  the  fame  in  extent  as  an 
Eaft- India  voyage,  and  poflibly  may  be  perform’d 
in  lefs  time  now  they  have  found  the  way  round 
Terra  del  Fogo,  and  are  not  hinder’d  by  going 
through  the  Straights  of  Magellan,  which  ufually 
took  up  fix  weeks  or  two  months  of  the  voyage. 

Before  the  paffage  round  Cape  Horn  was  difco- 
ver’d,  the  Spaniards  imagining  there  was  no  other 
way  into  the  South-fea  but  through  the  Straights  of  of  R^gel- 
Magellan,  built  forts  on  the  narroweft  part  of  that  Ian. 
Straight,  and  garrifon’d  them  with  feveral  hundred 
men,  in  order  to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  the 
South-fea,  and  fecure  the  empire  of  that  ocean  and 
thofe  rich  and  extenfive  countries  bordering  upon  it 
to  themfelves;  but  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish 
palling  the  Straights  of  Magellan  in  January,  1586, 
and  coming  to  the  firft  Spanifh  fort,  found  no  more 
than  twenty-four  alive  of  four  hundred  that  were 
left  there,  and  thefe  almoft  ftarv’d.  He  arriv’d  af¬ 
terwards  at  another  fort  in  the  Straight,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  had  given  the  name  of  Fort  Sr.  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  moft  of  the  garrifon 
whereof  perilh’d  for  want  of  food  ;  whereupon  Sir 
Thomas  gave  it  the  name  of  Port  Famine,  and 
proceeding  in  his  voyage  paffed  happily  into  the 
South-fea.  Several  other  Commanders  alfb  have 
paffed  thefe  Straights  fuccefsfully,  particularly  Sir 
John  Narborough,  already  mentioned;  but  ma¬ 
ny  however  have  been  difappointed,  drove  back  , 
and  loft  by  tempefts;  and  the  paffage  was  found  for 
the  moft  part  fo  difficult,  that  it  put  fome  enterpriz- 
ing  feamen  upon  finding  a  way  round  Cape  Horn 
further  to  the  fouthward,  in  which  both  La  Maire  P.  fTages 
and  Admiral  Brewer  fucceeded  :  The  firft  paff-  out 
ing  through  a  fhort  and  narrow  Straight,  between 
Terra  del  Fogo  and  States-ifland  on  the  eaft  of  it.  Brewer, 
which  has  fince  obtain’d  the  name  of  La  Maire’s 
Straight,  and  Brewer  pa  fling  through  a  ftraight 
made  by  States-ifland,  and  another  fmall  ifland  to 
the  eaftward  of  it,  gave  that  pafs  the  name  of 
Brewer’s  Straight  ;  but  none  of  thefe  ftraights  are 
ufed  at  prefent;  fhips  that  are  bound  to  the  South-  The  paf- 
fea  or  coaft  of  Chili  now  ftand  away  to  the  fouth-  lage  round 
eaft  till  they  come  into  58  or  60  degrees,  furround- 
ing  the  Terra  del  Fogo,  and  all  the  other  iflands  in  the  other 
the  neighbourhood  of  it :  Nor  do  they  find  any  iHands. 
inconvenience  in  going  thus  far  fouth  but  the  meet¬ 
ing 
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C  H  A  P.  ing  with  vafl;  pieces  of  ice,  as  our  mariners  do  in 
Greenland,  which  are  not  fo  numerous  however  as 
to  interrupt  their  voyage.  Our  countrymen.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cowley,  Captain  Dampier,  Captain  Ro¬ 
gers,  and  Capiain  Sharpe,  all  pafied  thefe  feas 
round  Cape  Horn  without  any  ill  accident,  and 
fav’d  a  great  deal  of  time  by  avoiding  the  Straights 
of  Magellan, 

Theiflands  And  here  I  lhall  give  fome  further  defcriptlon  of 
ofPatago-  thofe  three  confiderable  Hands  on  the  coaft  of  Pa- 
Chnrdc-  Chili,  of  which  all  feamen,  who  vifit 

fciib’d,  the  Pacific- ocean,  take  fo  much  notice,  viz,  i.  The 
Hand  of  Terra  del  Fogo  •,  2,  The  Hand  of  Chiloe  ; 
and,  3.  The  Hand  of  John  Fernando. 

I,  The  Hand  of  Terra  del  Fogo  is  bounded  by 
the  Straights  of  Magellan  on  the  north,  by  the  At-, 
lantic-ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  great  South- 
lea  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  being  of  a  triangular 
figure,  the  bafe  whereof  is  the  Straight  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  three  hundred  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  it  is  about  the  fame  extent  from  north  to 
fouth,  viz,  from  the  Straights  ofMagellan  to  Cape 
Horn,  the  point  or  fummit  of  the  pyramid,  which 
lies  in  57  degrees,  30  minutes  fouth  latitude. 
Faceofthe  This  Hand,  like  the  continent  over-againft  it,  is 
country,  mountainous  and  woody,  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
almoft  always  cover’d  with  fnow-,  but  it  has  feveral 
good  bays  and  harbours  on  the  coaft  to  flicker  flaip- 
ping  from  the  ftorms  and  tempefts  that  reign  in  thefe 
feas,  and  does  not  want  rivulets  of  trefh  water. 

As  to  the  natives,  travellers  differ  very  widdy  in 
the  delcription  of  them  in  fome  particulars,  tho’ 
they  agree  pretty  well  in  others.  They  all  agree. 


Terra  del 
Fogo. 
Situation 
and  ex¬ 


tent. 


Natives, 
their  per- 
fons  and 
liabits. 


2.  The  Hand  of  Chiloe,  fituated  on  the  weft-fide  CHAP, 
of  a  great  bay  of  the  South-fea,  near  and  over-. 
againff  the  continent  of  Chili  (a  multitude  of  lefler  chilot 
iflands  (fome  fay  forty)  lying  in  the  fame  bay.)  It  ifland._ 
is  a  long  ifland,  ftretching  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
extending  from  41  degrees  40  minutes,  to  53  de-  ^^^f^  “■ 
grees  30  minutes  fouth  latitude,  computed  to  be 
about  140  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  various,  con  Tiffing  of 
mountains,  valleys,  woods,  champain,  favannah, 
or  meadow  and  marfhy  grounds,  and  has  in  it  fome 
fine  fprings  and  rivulets  of  frelh  water. 

The  chief,  and  for  ought  1  can  learn,  the  onlyCaflrd 
town  in  it  is  that  of  Caftro,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  already  deferibed,  which  is  fituated  in  42  de¬ 
grees  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  84  de¬ 
grees  of  weftern  longitude.  The  country,  according 
toBREWER  and  Sir  John  Nar  borough, abound¬ 
ing  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fruit,  both  European  and  A  fruitful 
Indian,  though  by  Techo,  and  fome  others,  faid “ 
to  be  barren,  and  one  of  the  pooreft  of  all  the  Spa- 
nifti  fettlements ;  which  different  accounts  may  ea- 
fily  be  reconciled.  I  don’t  find  any  reafon  to 
doubt  the  relations  given  us  by  the  Dutch,  and 
Sir  John  Narborough,  that  it  appear’d  a  fruit¬ 
ful  country  when  they  were  there,  for  this  was 
before  the  Spaniffi  plantations  were  quite  ruined. 

But  in  the  time  of  Techo  the  natives  feem  to 
have  recover’d  the  country  again,  and  left  the  Spa¬ 
niards  little  more  than  the  town  of  Caftro,  which 
Has  been  fo  often  burnt  and  plunder’d,  that  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  miferable  village,  with  a  fmall  fort  that 
defends  it ;  And  in  thefe  circumftances  no  wonder 


that  they  are  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  but  not  ve-  the  lands  are  unculdvked,  and  confequenrly  appear 


ry  numerous:  That  they  paint  both  their  faces  and 
bodies,  and  have  no  other  cloaths  but  a  cloak  or 
mantle  made  of  raw  hides,  or  the  fkins  of  fifti  and 
fowls  tack’d  together  with  green  guts,  only  the 
men  w£ar  a  cap  of  feathers.  The  women  have  no¬ 


unfruitful.  This  is  the  cafe  of  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  foil  feems  to  alter  according  to  the  ge  ni¬ 
us  or  circumftances  of  the  inhabitants.  We  are  told 
of  thefe  very  Chilefians,  that  upon  the  continent 
they  fow  and  plant  no  more  than  juft  furniflies  their 


thing  on  their  heads,  but  wear  a  piece  of  penguin’s  particular  families  with  food,  and  the  Spaniards  have 
flein  before  their  nudities.  .  They  live  in  huts,  or  in  no  encouragement  to  improve  a  country  they  are 
arbours,  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  eat  feals,  not  mafters  of,  and  where  they  cannot  enjoy  the 


fruit  of  their  labours  in  quiet.  Befides,  the  Chilefians 
are  not  now  their  flaves  to  do  their  drudgery,  as 
they  did  formerly  j  and  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  pride  and  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards  even  in  their 
own  country,  where  the  French  frequently  cultivate 
their  lands  for  them  ;  the  owners  will  not  work  or 
improve  their  eftates,  tho’  they  ftarve  upon  them  ; 
and  this  pofllbly  is  the  cafe  of  their  countrymen  in 
Chiloe,  now  they  have  no  flaves  to  work  for  them, 
and  cultivate  the  lands  in  that  ifland. 

3.  The  third  and  laft  ifland  I  propofed  to  de-  Mand  of 
feribe  on  the  coaft  of  Chili  is  that  of  Juan,  or  John 
Fernando,  which  obtain’d  its  name  from  the  firft 
Difeoverer  and  Planter.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in 
34  degrees  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  about  400 
miles  weft  of  the  coaft  of  Chili,  being  thirty-eight 
or  forty  miles  in  circumference.  Hither  it  was  chat 
Governor  Pullen  advifed  the  fending  of  a  fqua- 
dron  of  men  of  war  during  the  laft  war  with 
the  Europeans  :  And  as  to  their  being  canibals,  no  France  and  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Qtieen  Anne, 
manner  of  proof  has  ever  been  brought  of  it  from  when  the  Miniftry  requir’d  his  opinion  concerning 
firft  to  laft  j  this  fadtis  fupported  folely  by  the  fur-,  the  feaziblenefs  of  preventing  the  treafures  of  Peru 
mifes  ot  our  wife  Adventurers,  and  the  credulity  of  and  Chili  from  being  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
their  readers.  French  and  Spaniards,  and  of  excluding  the  French 

Probably  fome  of  the  firft  Difeoverers  thought  it  from  that  traffick,  whereby  tjiey  were  enabled  to 
convenient  to  give  out  that  the  natives  were  giants,  maintain  the  war  fo  long  againft  the  Confederates, 
to  excufe  their  running  away  from  them  ;  and  ad-  It  was  propofed  alfo  to  the  Governor’s  confidera-  Propos’d 
ded,  that  they  were  canibals,  to  render  them  ftill  tion,  whether  it  was  not  pradicable  to  fix  Britifh 
more  terrible,  and  to  juftify  their  murdering  thefe  colonies  in  thofe  rich  countries  of  Chili  and  Peru,  ^,'(|j"f^rtifi- 
naked  dtfencelefs  people  with  their  artillery  and  and  thereby  come  in  for  a  ftiare  in  thole  treafures.  ed byEng- 
fire-arms.  And  becaufe  it  is  very  poflible  that  this  nation  may  lar.d,  by 
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penguins,  venifon,  and  other  game  they  take  either 
by  land  or  water.  Their  arms  are' clubs,  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  fliarp  flints  or  bones.  Their 
boats  are  canoes,  or  hollow  trees,  and  they  make 
their  nets  of  guts  and  finews,  the  fibres  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  or  fuch  other  materials  as  their  country 
affords. 

But  fome  travellers,  efpecially  the  Dutch,  related, 
that  the  natives  were  giants,  ten  or  eleven  foot  high 
at  leaft:  That  they  tore  up  the  trees  by  the  roots 
to  encounter  their  enemies,  and  threw  ftones  at 
them  big  enough  to  fink  their  boats :  And  they 
reported  alfo,  that  they  were  canibals,  though  it  is 
univerfally  acknowledged  they  liv’d  chiefly  on  the 
flefh  of  other  animals. 

But  late  travellers,  and  even  the  Dutch  them- 
fel  ves,  fince  they  have  difeover’d  the  way  round 
the  Hand  of  Cape  Horn,  acknowledge  the  people 
are  of  a  moderate  ftature,  not  exceeding  that  of 
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C  H  A  P-be  in  the  like  fituation  again  (that  is)  be  at  war 
with  France  and  Spain  again,  or  at  leaft  with  the 
latter,  and  the  fame  condudt  may  hereafter  become 
expedient  which  was  advifeable  then  ;  and  becaufe 
we  no  where  meet  with  a  jufter  account  of  the  ftate 
of  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies,  and  of  Chili  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  country  I  am  now  treating  of,  than  in 
the  writings  of  this  ingenious  gentleman,  I  fhall 
take  the  liberty  to  tranfcribe  as  much  from  that  ef- 
fay  of  Mr.  Pullen’s  on  the  fubjeft  above-men- 
tion’d  as  I  apprehend  for  my  prefent  purpofe. 

I  ftiall  firft  begin  (fays  Mr.  Pullen)  with  what 
is  neceffary  to  be  done  to  ruin  their  commerce  (that 
is,  of  the  French  in  the  South-fea  ;  for  then  they 
were  admitted  into  all  the  Spanilh  ports  in  America, 
fupplied  their  towns  and  colonies  with  European 
goods,  for  which  they  received  gold  and  filver  in 
return,  and  were  entrufted  by  the  Spaniards  to  bring 
their  plate  to  Europe)  a  commerce  the  moft  benefi¬ 
cial  to  them,  and  confequently  moft  prejudicial  to 
us.  To  effcd  which,  I  propofe  the  fending  thither 
eight  fifty  and  fixty  gun  (hips  the  next  feafon ;  for 
the  manning  of  which  fquadron,  I  propofe  but  half 
the  complement  of  feamen  that  are  allow’d  to  fuch 
fhips  by  the  rules  of  the  navy,  and  that  the  reft  of 
the  number  Ihoiild  be  made  up  with  foldiers,  either 
mariners  or  detachments  out  of  marching  regiments, 
as  the  Government  fhall  judge  moft  expedient,  pro¬ 
vided  they  be  men  acquainted  with  fervice;  and  if 
they  have  ferved  fome  campaigns,  fo  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  becaufe  they  will  be  lefs  fubjeft  to  ficknefs,  and 
not  fo  foon  be  difcouraged  with  hardfhips  as  raw 
men  •,  for  probably  they  may  often  have  their  pa¬ 
tience  exercifed  in  fo  long  and  remote  a  voyage  : 
And  the  reafon  why  I  propofe  fo  few  feamen  is, 
becaufe  moft  of  the  foldiers  will  be  made  feamen  by 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  be  much  more  fer- 
viceable  both  for  landing,  of  which  there  will  be 
frequent  occafion,  as  well  as  for  fmall-fhot  upon  the 
decks  in  an  engagement,  at  which  they  are  much 
more  expert  than  our  Tailors. 

I  am  concern’d  that  I  am  oblig’d  here  to  take 
notice  of  the  great  ignorance  of  our  feamen  (gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking)  in  the  ufe  of  fmall-arms,  which,  by 
a  great  blindnefs,  they  have  too  much  negleded  of 
late  days,  and  endeavour  to  confirm  one  another  in 
the  contempt  of  them,  by  alledging,  that  in  loading 
j  the  great-guns  with  cartridge-fhot  you  perform  the 
fame  thing  better  •,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
falfe  in  fad,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  reafons  the 
French  are  lb  bold  in  boarding  our  feventy  and 
eighty  gun  fhips  ;  for  they  know  that  our  feamen 
are  fo  unlkilful  in  the  ufe  of  the  mufket,  that  when 
they  are  beat  from  their  artillery,  they  feldom  give 
them  much  trouble  afterwards,  and  what  refiftance 
they  hav’e  found  upon  our  men-of-war’s  decks  of 
late  time,  hath  moftly  been  from  our  mariners, 
who  have  very  juftly  acquir’d  a  great  reputation, 
and  are  certainly  a  moft  ufcful  body  of  people,  and 
the  motto  which  I  have  feen  upon  fbme  of  their 
caps  (Sine  his  Nihil)  is  now  literally  true.  I  affirm, 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  that  makes  the 
French  defpife  our  feamen,  and  hath  expofed  us  to 
fuch  lofs  both  of  reputation  and  fhipping  as  hath 
not  been  known  but  of  late  days,  and  deferves  a  ve¬ 
ry  ferious  confideration,  in  order  to  procure  a  fpee- 
dy  and  effedual  remedy.  If  I  fhould  fay  that  the 
fire-arms  that  are  put  on  board  our  men-of-war  are 
both  too  heavy  and  too  fhort,  and  the  locks  good 
for  nothing,  and  that  the  French  extremely  excel 
us  in  the  commodioufnefs  of  their  fire-arms  in  all 
refpe6ts,  I  fhould  advance  nothing  but  truth. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  proper  to  begin  their 


voyage  is  from  the  firft  to  the  middle  of  September ;  C  FI  A  P, 
but  1  advife  by  all  means  that  they  fhould  fet  out  '  ^ 

by  the  15th  of  Auguft,  that  they  may  arrive  fome 
fmall  time  in  the  South-feas  before  the  French  trade, 
that  goes  the  fame  year :  For  by  this  means  one 
could  hardly  fail  of  deftroying  all  the  fhips  bound 
thither  that  feafon,  and  perhaps  meet  with  fome  re 
turning  home  ;  for  they  muft  obferve  the  fame 
time  of  year  and  return  by  the  fame  rout  out  of 
thofe  feas  that  they  went  into  them  by. 

To  make  this  ftill  plainer,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  fet  down  here  the  rout  they  always  ufe  going 
thither,  which  is  by  or  round  Cape  Horn,  the  fouth- 
ermoft  promontory  of  all  America  ;  for  they  never 
venture  through  the  Straights  of  Magellan,  becaufe 
they  find  now  by  experience,  that  for  one  fhip  that 
gets  through,  three  are  forced  back,  and  fo  lofe 
their  voyage  that  year,  to  the  ruin  of  their  owners  : 

But  having  fufficient  fea-room  the  other  way,  they 
are  never  expofed  to  any  fuch  rifque.  After  they 
have  doubled  Cape  Horn,  they  fleer  direftly  for  the 
ifle  of  Juan  Fernando,  to  refrefh  their  men,  who 
by  the  time  they  get  thither  want  fufficiently,  and 
likewife  to  take  in  frefti  water,  for  their  firft  flock 
can’t  fail  of  being  near  expir’d  before  they  reach 
this  place.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
inform  myfelf  of  this  matter  from  feveral  French 
failors  that  have  perform’d  the  voyage,  who  all 
agreed  that  they  never  mifs’d  that  ifland  if  they  could 
help  it,  becaufe  their  men  are  almoft  all  in  the  feur- 
vy  by  that  time,  and  it  would  infallibly  occafion  a 
mutiny,  if  the  Captain  fhould  refufe  touching  there. 

It  feems  neceffary,  having  mention’d  this  iftand,  Gov^mor 
that  i  fhould  give  you  a  defeription  of  it,  the  rather 
becaufe  of  the  advantages  I  propofe  from  the  plant-  uon  ofthc 
ing  of  it.  The  ifle  of  Juan,  or  John  Fernando,  lies  ifland  of 
in  the  latitude  of  34  degrees,  45  minutes,  its  circuit 
may  be  about  thirty- eight  or  forty  Englifh  miles, 
and  its  diftance  from  the  continent  of  South-Ameri- 
ca  four  hundred.  Its  foil  is  indifferent  upon  the 
hills,  but  its  valleys  are  fine,  fruitful  and  pleafant, 
interfperfed  with  favannahs,  as  they  are  ufually 
call’d  here,  that  is,  natural  meadows  which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  which  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d  elfewhere  in  the  defeription  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Thefe  valleys  therefore  are  doubtlefs  capable  of 
great  improvements, fince  there  need  be  no  queftion 
of  their  producing  every  thing  which  is  agreeable  to 
this  climate  i  and  tho’,  as  I  havefaid,  the  hills  are 
in  their  foil  unfruitful,  yet  I  would  not  be  under- 
flood  by  that  to  exclude  trees,  of  which  there  are 
many,  and  fome  which  might  be  of  great  ufe  ;  but 
what  principally  induc’d  me  to  mention  the  fettling 
of  it  was  the  breeding  cattle  and  raifing  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  by  tillage ;  by  means  whereof  great 
advantage  might  accrue  to  the  inhabitants,  fince 
the  fhips  which  pafs  the  Straights  of  Magellan,  or  by 
Cape  Horn,  conftantly  touch  here,  by  reafon  that 
their  crew  having  by  this  time  contraffed  an  epide- 
mick  feurvy,  the  Captain’s  miffing  the  ifland,  might, 
as  I  have  faid,  occafion  a  mutiny.  I  forefee  one 
objeAion  which  would  be  made  to  this  propofal, 
and  that  is,  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  main¬ 
taining  fuch  a  fettlement  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  from  any  Britifh  colonies  :  But  to  this  I 
anfwer,  “  That  never  any  ifland  was  more  capa- 
“  ble  of  being  fortified  fo  as  to  refift  an  enemy  who 
“  could  attack  it  in  that  part  of  the  world.”  There 
are  in  it  but  two  bays  capable  of  receiving  fhips, 
which  are  both  at  the  eaft-end,  and  a  fmall  charge 
would  foon  build  fuch  works  as  would  render  it  im- 
pracfficable  for  any  to  land  there  againft  the  will  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  weft-end,  which  is  the  high- 

eft'. 
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CHAP,  efl:,  rockiefl,  and  by  far  the  mofl;  barren  part  of  the 
^  iOand,  hath  yet  this  advantage,  that  it  is  of  fuch 
natural  ftrength  that  a  fmall  body  of  men  might 
defend  it,  evenagainfl:  thegreateft  force  that  could 
be  brought  again  ft  it. 

Seals  are  found  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  of  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  their  flcins  are  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  value  from  the  finenefs  of  the  furs :  Their 
fat  makes  very  good  train-oil,  and  much  better  ftill 
is  made  of  what  is  called  the  fea-lion,  which  is  a 
creature  much  bigger  than  the  feal,  tho’  amphibious 
like  them,  yet  without  a  fir.  The  number  of  thefe 
creatures,  which  is  frequently  fo  great  as  entirely  to 
cover  the  ftiore,  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  plenty 
of  fifti  which  muft  be  on  its  coafts,  thofe  amphibi¬ 
ous  animals  living  on  little  elfe  ;  and  indeed  there 
are  here  as  fine,  and  in  as  great  quantity,  as  could 
be  wilVd.  To  thefe  advantages  may  be  added  the 
great  abundance  of  goats,  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  three  or  four  which  were  left  here  by  its 
firft  difcoverer.  All  which  put  together,  would 
render  it  no  difagreeable  place  for  thofe  who  in  the 
voyage  I  propofe  have  no  other  view  than  fettling 
fomewhere  in  the  world,  to  plant  themfelves  here, 
where  they  would  be  fure  of  finding  moft  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life  ready  to  their  hands ;  the  grafs  of 
the  favannahs  in  this  ifland  not  being  like  thofe 
throughout  the  reft  of  America  long  and  flaggy,  but 
thick  and  Ihort,  extremely  fit  for  grazing,  infomuch 
that  a  very  competent  judge  avers,  he  has  not  car- 
ry’d  his  calculation  too  high  in  avering,  that  thefe 
favannahs  are  now  capable  of  maintaining  a  thou- 
fand  head  of  cattle,  befides  goats,  who  grow  fatteft 
on  the  moft  barren  part  of  the  ifland. 

John  Fernando  difcover’d  this  ifle  in  the 
voyage  he  was  making  from  Lima  to  Baldivia ;  and 
being  exceedingly  pleafed  with  its  fitua|ion,  foil  and 
climate,  refolv’d  to  fettle  it,  judging  tfiat  its  produce 
might  very  well  fupport  four  or  five  hundred  fami¬ 
lies.  On  his  return  to  Lima  he  endeavour’d  to 
procure  a  patent  for  that  purpofe.  In  his  firft  in- 
jftance  he  was  favourably  receiv’d,  but  whether  it 
clalhed  in  any  degree  with  the  private  intereft  of 
the  Spanifli  Vice-roy,  or  whether  it  be  a  maxim  in 
the  Spanifli  policy  not  to  fettle  in  any  place  in  A- 
merica  in  which  are  no  mines,  I  fliall  not  pretend 
to  determine,  but  fliall  only  add,  that  it  has  conti¬ 
nued  uninhabited  ever  fince,  except  now  and  then 
k)me  body  who  has  been  left  when  the  Ihips  water¬ 
ed  there,  and  v;.ho  have  found  a  way  to  fubfift  tole¬ 
rably  till  they  have  been  taken  in  again  by  fome 
other  fliip  that  came  on  the  fame  errand. 

But  I  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  fubjedl  of 
planting  it.  Let  us  next  obferve  of  what  ufe  in  its 
prefent  ftate  it  might  be  to  our  fquadron.  And  in 
the  firft  place  it  is  evident,  that  while  our  fliips  re¬ 
main’d  t>ere  it  would  be  next  to  an  impoffibility  for 
them  to  mifs  thofe  for  whom  they  waited.  But  be¬ 
fides,  we  fliould  not  lofe  a  moment’s  time  here  by 
fuch  a  view  more  than  is  neccifary  to  all  fliips  that 
come  on  the  lame  defign  •,  and  we  fliould  likewife 
have  an  opportuivity  of  fitting  up  our  fmall-craft, 
defign’d  lor  landing  of  men,  in  order  to  the  fur- 
prizing  fuch  places  as  it  fliould  be  refolv’d  to  at¬ 
tempt.  Nor  can  there  be  a  more  proper  conjunc¬ 
ture  than  wdiile  the  fleet  lies  here,  to  concert  the 
Lheme  of  aiftion  while  they  remain  in  the  South- 
feas. 

'f  he  fquadron  having  done  this,  ought  to  fail  for 
Au  !  ica,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  and  by  fending  a  nim- 
bfe  failor  a-head,  endeavour  to  learn,  by  taking  fome 
prilbners,  whether  ihe  plate  be  yet  there  which  is 
bi  ought  from  the  mines  of  Potofi  to  this  place  i  for 
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Aurica  is  the  barcadeer  or  port  to  Potofi ;  thither  CHAP, 
the  King’s  galleons  come  once  a  year  to  fetch  it  up  ^ 

in  the  firft  place  to  Callao,  and  from  thence,  after 
fome  ftay,  to  Panama,  from  whence  it  is  fent  over 
land  to  Porto  Bello,  where  it  is  put  on  board  of  the 
galleons,  which  convey  it  to  Spain. 

Now  if  it  fliould  happen  that  the  plate  be  there 
(as  ’tis  odds  but  it  is)  I  advife  without  more  ado  to 
land  and  attack  the  place,  and ’twill  be  a  miracle  to 
me  if  you  can  fail  taking  it :  For  Captain  Sharpe 
took  this  place  with  no  more  jjlan  eighty  men,  tho* 
the  whole  force  the  country  could  raife  was  there  to 
defend  it.  But  there  was  a  little  paltry  fort  at  the 
end  of  the  town,  that  while  his  fmall  force  was  at¬ 
tacking  it,  the  people  whom  he  had  juft  before  beat 
out  of  the  town,  return’d  and  charg’d  him  at  his 
back :  And  tho’  he  beat  them  out  again  four  or  five 
times,  his  fmall  number  fo  diminiflied  by  thefe  re¬ 
peated  attacks,  that  he  was  forced  to  make  his  re¬ 
treat,  tho’ he  faw,  and  was  in  pofleflion  of  for  fome 
time,  more  filver  than  would  have  loaded  four  or 
five  fuch  ftiips  as  his  was.  You  may  fee  an  account 
of  this  whole  matter  in  Mr.  Rin gross’s  journal, 
who  was  one  of  Captain  Sharpe’s  crew  at  that 
time,  and  is  printed  under  the  name  of  The  hiftory 
of  the  Buccaneers.  But  if  nothing  is  to  be  done 
at  this  time  here,  then  fail  immediately  to  Cape 
PaflTo,  under  the  Equinoftial  line,  where  you  can 
hardly  fail  of  taking  every  fliip  that  comes  from  the 
coaft  of  Peru  to  Panama  ;  for  the  whole  trade  of 
the  South-leas  con  lifts  in  gong  and  coming  from 
this  laft  port  to  Peru,  as  ’tis  well  known  to  every 
one  that  knows  any  thing  of  thefe  feas. 

In  this  cruife  you  will  meet  with  the  provifion.s 
that  muft  fupport  you  in  thefe  parts  :  for  the  city 
of  Panama  is  wholly  fuftain’d  by  the  provifions  fent 
from  the  feveral  ports  of  Peru,  as  wheat,  flour 
from  Guanchaco,  wine,  bacon,  and  marmalade 
from  Pifeo,  and  chocolate  from  Guiaquil,  fugar  and 
oil  from  Hillo.  In  my  opinion  thefe  foregoing  ar¬ 
ticles  may  afford  a  comfortable  fubfiftance  for  our 
people,  during  their  ftay  there,  and  what  they  need 
never  fear  meeting  with  in  fufficient  quantities,  if 
their  Commanders  underftand  the  proper  me¬ 
thods  for  intercepting  it. 

The  provifions  the  Spaniards  are  forced  to  fend 
for  the  fupport  of  this  great  city  was  the  reafon 
they  could  never  hinder  the  Buccaneers  fubfifting 
in  thefe  feas,  which  they  endeavour’d  by  all  means 
within  their  power  :  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
that  they  might  probably  effedtitwere  it  not  for  the 
continual  fupplies  they  are  obliged  to  fend  to  Pa¬ 
nama,  which  can  never  be  difpenfed  with  ;  for  if 
they  fliould  take  fuch  a  refolution,  that  great  city 
would  certainly  be  familhed.  I  have  dwelt  longer 
upon  this  article  than  otherwife  I  defign’d,  to  con¬ 
vince  people  that  a  fquadron  need  neither  perifli  by 
hunger,  or  be  driven  by  it  out  of  thefe  feas,  if 
they  know  how  to  take  the  proper  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  But  I  lhall  fay  more  upon  this  head  when 
1  come  to  anfwer  the  objedlions  againft  the  imprac- 
ticablenefs  of  thb  voyage,  which  I  propofe  to  do 
in  the  fequel  of  this  dilcourfe. 

After  the  fquadron  hath  made  what  ftay  they 
find  convenient  in  this  laft  ftation,  they  ought  to 
proceed  to  the  bay  of  Panama,  where  there  arc 
feveral  fmall  iflands  that  abound  with  refrelhments 
and  water,  and  very  good  anchoring,  in  feveral 
places.  Here  they  will  intercept  all  fliips  bound 
for  this  port,  and  likewife  a  great  number  of  fmall 
barks  from  Natta,  La  Velia,  and  Puebla  Nova, 
which  are  loaden  with  fowls,  hogs,  manatee,  and 
Indian-corn  for  the  ufe  of  Panama,  and  you  may 
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C  H  A  P.  attach:  Par.aina  or  liie  golden  mines  of  St. 

tMaria,  or  botiu  -ai-xuruing  to  the  information  you 
^  j'CGeiv^&  ft  pm  the  priloners  you  take  >  and  indeed  if 
you  ilaid  long,  here,  the  city  of  Panama  would  in¬ 
fallibly  be  Itirvcd.  .  _  _ 

At" this  place,  in  my  opinion,  they  fliould  divide 
tlie  fquadron,  after  they  have  perform’d  all  the  fer- 
vice  they  can  litre,  and  lend  four  flips  to  cruize 
on  the  coaft  ol  N'evv-Spain,  in  order  to  take  the 
Acapulco  flip  i  two  of  thefe  Ihips  niuft  cruize  off 
the,  mouth  of  Acamdeo  harbour,  or  rather  to  the 
northward  of  it,  anu  the  other  two  mult  take  their 
flation  near  Cape  St.  I.ucar,  in  Callifornia,  which 
is  always  the  iirft  land  the  Manillia  flip  makes 
coming  home,  except  llie  hath  reafon  to  fear  an 
enemy  there,  and  then  flie  endeavours  to  make  the 
land  as  near  the  harbour’s  mouth  as  file  can,  for 
which  reafon  I  have  placed  two  Ihips  in  each  fta- 
tion.  The  time  flie  arrives  never  exceeds  ten  days 
before  or  after  Chriftmas,  which  makes  it  almoft 
impoflible  to  mifs  of  her,  if  the  difpofition  I  have 
here  laid  down  be  followed.  They  will  likewife 
have  a  chance  to  take  the  outward-bound  Acapulco 
ihip,  if  they  take  care  not  to  be  difeover’d  from  the 
co.tdi,  for  file  never  fails  to  begin  her  voyage  be¬ 
twixt  the  loth  of  December  and  the  loth  of  Pebru- 
ary,  and  is  moft  prodigious  rich  in  pieces  of  eight. 

Now  to  return  to  the  four  fiiips  which  we  left 
in  the  bay  of  Panama,  I  think  they  ought  to  take 
this  oportunicy  to  go  over  to  the  Galleppagos 
(under  the  Equator)  v/here  they  will  find  both  great 
{lore  of  excellent  refrefhments  for  their  fick  men, 
and  ports  where  they  may  careen  and  refit  their 
flips  with  all  manner  of  fecurity  *,  therefore  the  four 
flips  feat  to  look  out  for  the  Acapulco  flip  muft  be 
appointed  to  rendezvous  here  after  tfeir  cruize  is 
out.  Now  I  have  pointed  at  all  the  principal  things 
that  can  be  undertaken  at  fea  in  thefe  parts,  but 
;have  omitted  a  great  many  ent/erprizes  that  might 
be  formed  againil  the  rich  towns  upon  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  bccaufe  I  would  not  fwell  this  tiifcourfe  to 
too  great  a  bulk. 

Firft,  ’Tis  objeifted,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
ieeming  reafon,  that  having  no  ports  there  where  the 
Iquadroil  can  either  reviiftual  or,  refit  upon  any 
occafion,  that  therefore;  they  would  run  the  greateft 
rifque  imaginable  of.  ftarving,  or  having  the  fliips 
in  a  little  time  render’d  unferviceable.' 

To  which  I  anfvver,  That  if  they  pleafe  to  make 
ufe  of  the  following.,  advice,  they  need  neither 
fear  the  one  or  the,  othen,  viz.  To  fend  all  fuch 
lliips  as  you  take  in,  your  cruize  between  Peru  and 
Panama  ,( loaden  with  provifions )  over  to  the 
Galleppagos  with  one  of  your  frigates,  with  orders 
io  chufe  out  the  beft  harbour,  and  where  there  is 
the  greateft  plenty  of  refrefhments,  and  there  un¬ 
rig  your  prizes  you  think  fit  to  fend,  and  form  a 
magazine,  which  indeed  the  place  itfelf  invites  you 
to,  for  you  need  never  fear  the  Spaniards  difturbing 
you,  for  two  realbns  ;  Eirft,  becaufe  they  have  no 
naval  force,  though  join’d  by  the  French,  capable 
to  difpute  the  fea^ith  you.  Secondly,  becaufe  they 
know  hardly  any  thing  of  thefe  ifands  but  the 
name,  dreading  them. extremely,  and  telling  ftrange 
Tomantick  ftories  of  whirlpools  and  currents  that 
jtave'deftroyed  feveral  of  their  flips  that  had  the 
imprudence  to  eoiiie  too  near  them  in  their  voyages 
.[you  may  fee  more  of  this  in  Mr.  Ringross’s 
Journal]  and  indeed  here  is  lb  many  of  them,  that 
it  would  not  be  'an  eafy  matter  to  find  that  out 
wdiich  we  fhould  pitch  upon  except  by  chance. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  in  thefe  parts  is 
fiardly  credible. 
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I  fay,  hither  they  muft  fend  ail  the  fliips  tliey  C  H^A  P. 
take  loaden  with  provifions,  timber,  or  any  other 
ftorcs  that  niay  prove  ufeful  to  them  whilft  they  ftay 
here  ;  and  the  very  fiiips  themfelves  may  ferve  for 
hulks  to  clean  by,  and  fuch  of  their  mafts  and  yards 
as  are  large  enough  be  preferved  for  the  ufe  of  our 
own  fliips.  The  only  reafon  why  the  Privateers 
never  did  this,  in  my  opinion,  was  becaufe  no¬ 
body  had  authority  enough  to  make  part  of  the 
men  ftay  here  to  look  after  the  ftores  ;  for  there 
might  indeed  happen  among  thatunruly  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple  forty  accidents  that  might  occafion  their  being 
left  there  for  ever.  But  that  they  made  other  very 
good  ufes  of  them  is  very  plain  to  them  that  know 
any  thing  of  Captain  Davis’s  voyage,  or  Captain 
Sh  A  rpe’s,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  Rovers  that 
ever  enter’d  thofe  feas  for  thirty  years  laft  paft. 

And  ’tis  worth  confidering,  that  Captain  Davis 
ftaid  in  thefe  feas  three  years,  and  twice  took  the 
very  flips  equipp’d  out  to  fight  him,  which  had  the. 
very  belt  men  they  were  able  to  pick  out  of  all 
Peru,  and  afterfurprifingfeveral  of  their  rich  towns, 
return’d  to  thefe  very  uninhabited  iflands,  where  he 
fitted  and  vidfuall’d  his  flip  for  his  return  home, 
which  he  happily  perform’d,  though  he  ufed  none 
of  the  precautions  I  have  here  recommended.  Cap¬ 
tain  Sharpe  did  yet  much  more  in  a  flip  of  lels 
force  i  for  after  having  made  a  good  voyage  ( as 
they  call  it)  he  fail’d  to  Nicoya,  a  fmall  village 
tliat  confifts  all  of  carpenters,  and  furprized  it,  and 
made  the  very  Spanifli  carpenters  take  down 
his  flip’s  poop,  and  alter  his  main-deck  to  make 
her  fitter  for  the  fea :  And  though  the  Spaniards 
could  not  but  know  of  it,  they  durft  never  give 
him  any  interruption  •,  and  when  his  work  was  done 
to  his  mind  he  very  generoufly  rewarded  his  Spa¬ 
niards  and  difmis’d  them,  and  afterwards  fuccefs- 
fully  perform’d  his  intended  voyage  to  the  Weft-> 

Indies.  j 

Thus  I  could  .name  feveral  others  that  have  car¬ 
ried  their  point,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  the 
Spaniards  could  make;  and  if  it  be  objefted,  that 
they  were  only  in  fmall  numbers,  therefore  could 
better  fubfift  :  I  anfwer,  they  perfectly  miftake  the 
matter ;  for  the  force  I  propbfe  could  upon  occafion 
ravage  the  beft  and  moft  plentiful  country  in  thefe 
parts  in  the  face  of  the  fun.  But  things  may  eafiiy 
be  kept  from  coming  to  thefe  extremities. 

The  fecond  objedtion  is,  that  the  Spaniards  or 
French  could  not  fail  of  being  inform’d  by  their 
good  friends  here  of  the  intended  expedition,  and 
fo  render  it  ufelefs  and  unfuccefsful.  To  this  I  an¬ 
fwer,  that  if  it  was  to  be  carry’d  on  in  a  method  I 
could  propofe,  they  could  never  know  of  it,  except 
it  was  betray’d  by  them  that  only  have  the  power  to 
put  it  in  execution  :  But  fuppofe  it  was,  I  can  tell 
you,  they  could  ward  againft  very  few  of  the  in- 
tentied  blows  ;  for  in  the  firft  place,  they  could  fend 
no  filver  from  Peru  to  Panama,  and  fo  the  galleons 
would  come  empty  ;  and  pray  confider  the  confe- 
quence  of  that.  In  the  next  place,  you  muft  of 
necefity  ruin  the  French  trade  during  the  time  you 
ftaid  there  ;  neither  could  they  prevent  with  all 
their  knowledge  your  raking  their  fea-port  towns, 
or  the  homeward  bound  Acapulco  fhip.  In  my 
opinion,  it  could  only  hinder  your  taking  the  gal¬ 
leons  going  between  Aurica  and  Panama,  or  the 
Spaniards  bringing  their  filver  to  Aurica  from  ths 
mines  *,  and  as  to  the  French  fending  a  fuperiot 
fquadron  after  us,  ’tis  not  fo  eafiiy  clone  as  fuppofed, 
for  reafons  too  long  to  infert  here,  but  fuch  as  I 
fiall  be  very  ready  to  produce  when  defir’d.  In  my 
poor  opinion,  thefe  foregoing  objeflions  nre  the 
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C  H  A  P.  only  ones  of  weight  that  can  be  brought  againft  this 
propofal. 

I  have  yet  left  untouch’d  a  mofl:  noble  defign 
vernor  that  may  be  formed  upon  Chili,  a  country  that  the 
Spaniards  have  but  hold  on  by  the  border.  King 
lonies1n°  CHARLES  the  Ild  feem’d  to  aim  at  fomething  of 
Chili.  this  kind  by  his  fending  Sir  John  Narborough 
thither  in  the  Sweep-ftakes  to  difcover  it ;  but  the 
Spanilh  Don  who  went  with  him  in  the  nature  of 
a  pilot,  and  without  doubt  put  the  King  upon  the 
enterprize,  after  his  being  put  on  fhorein  the  man- 
of-war’s  boat  where  he  defired,  never  appear’d 
more  ;  upon  which,  and  upon  fome  other  dilafters. 
Sir  John  return’d  home.  But  ’tis  certain  this  is 
one  of  the  belt  and  richeft  countries  in  America, 
where  if  we  could  fettle  ourfelves,  we  fliould  pro- 
digioudy  enrich  our  native  country  and  for  my 
part,  I  don’t  think  it  impoffible  to  be  done. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  time  to  undertake 
this  will  be  in  returning  home  j  for  if  the  defign 
does  not  fucceed,  it  will  not  put  you  a  league  out 
of  the  way.  But  I  advife  by  all  means  to  attack 
the  city  of  Coquimbo,  which  is  fituated  upon  the 
very  confines  of  Chili,  becaufe  you  will  certainly  find 
here  feveral  Chilean  flaves,  who,  if  manag’d  dex- 
teroufiy,  will  prove  exceeding  ferviceable ;  and  like- 
wife  you  can’t  fail  of  being  informed  of  the  pre- 
fent  pofture  of  affairs  in  that  country,  and  if  it 
prove  imprafticable  at  this  time  to  profecute  the 
project  any  further,  the  fquadron  may  take  in  their 
flores  of  frefh  water  and  other  excellent  provifions 
for  their  voyage  home  ;  for  there  is  not  a  better 
port  for  that  purpofe  in  all  thefe  feas.  Captain 
Sharpe  took  this  place  with  ninety  men,  and 
though  difeover’d  before  he  landed,  met  with  very 
little  refiftance. 

To  make  what  I  here  advance  more  intelligible, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  the 
Spanifh  affairs  in  Chili.  This  noble  country,  which 
all  the  Spanifla  authors  that  have  wrote  concern¬ 
ing  it  compare,  both  for  temperature  of  air  and 
produdlions  of  the  earth,  to  France,  was  fearch- 
ed  into  by  Pedro  Bald i via,  fome  confiderable 
•time  after  the  conquefl  of  Peru  and  the  principal 
city,  if  not  the  only  one  the  Spaniards  have  at  this 
time  in  that  country,  is  Call’d  after  his  name.  He 
found  the  country  to  abound  with  the  fineft  gold 
in  the  world,  which  caufed  a  great  many  people 
from  Peru  to  join  themfelves  with  him.  By  this 
means  three  confiderable  cities  were  built  and  forti- 
fy’d  in  a  very  fmall  time  in  that  country,  viz.  Bal- 
divia,  Oforno,  and  Caftro. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  fettled  themfelves,  fe- 
curely,  as  they  thought,  from  any  attempts  of  the 
Indians,  according  to  their  ufual  cuflom,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  treat  the  natives  of  the  country  in  a  moll 
inhuman  manner,  but  they  prefently  found  them¬ 
felves  miftaken,  and  were  convinc’d  they  had  to  do 
with  a  people  the  braveft  and  molt  martial  of  any 
in  all  America  for  they  gave  the  Spaniards  feveral 
battles,  and  always  routed  them,  and  at  lafl  took 
their  very  cities  and  utterly  expell’d  them  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  one  of  the  battles,  wherein  they  not  only 
defeated  the  Spaniards,  butlikewife  took  Bal  d  i  via 
their  General  prifoner,  and  ferved  him  as  the  Par- 
thians  didCROESus,  pouring  melted  gold  down  his 
throat,  and  telling  him,  at  lafl  they  had  found  a 
way  to  fatisfy  his  avarice. 

In  this  interim  the  Dutch  made  a  voyage  to  the 
South-fea  with  four  fliips  from  Brazil,  which  was 
then  almoft  all  in  their  pofTeffion,  and  touched  at 
Baldivia,  which  at  that  time  was  not  re- fettled  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  natives  flock’d  down  to  them 
VOL.  Ill, 
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in  very  great  numbers,  perceiving  they  were  not  C  H  A  P. 
Spaniards,  by.  their  complexions  and  hair,  and  were 
overjoy’d  when  they  underflood  that  they  were  at 
war  with  them,  and  would  aflifl  them  againfl 
their  common  enemy  upon  all  occafions.  This 
good  underftanding  lafled  feveral  days,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  interchangeable  good  offices,  ’till  unluckily 
the  Dutch  began  to  be  very  inquifitive  after  gold, 
which  as  foon  as  the  Chilefians  perceived,  they  im¬ 
mediately  abandon’d  the  port,  and  would  never  af¬ 
terwards  converfe  with  them,  notwithflanding  all 
the  endeavours  the  Dutch  could  ufe. 

After  this  imprudent  negotiation,  perceiving  they 
could  never  retrieve  the  blunder  they  had  made, 
they  fet  fail  and  return’d  to  Brazil,  being  only  four 
months  and  fome  days  upon  the  whole  voyage, 
which  is  a  remark  worth  taking  notice  of.  The 
Spaniards,  fome  time  after  this  voyage  was  made, 
re- fettled  at  Baldivia,  not  being  able  to  fupport  the 
thoughts  of  lofing  fo  rich  and  pleafant  a  country 
entirely,  or  perhaps  fearing  the  Dutch  might  find 
means  to  feize  upon  it,  being  then  in  open  war 
with  them,  who  befides  depriving  them  of  the  vafl 
quantity  of  gold  they  ufed  formerly  to  draw  from 
this  country,  would  prove  troublefome  neighbours 
to  Peru. 

Thefe  and  the  like  confiderations  made  the  Spani¬ 
ards  refolve  to  re-eflablifii  a  new  colony  at  Baldivia 
at  all  hazards,  and  without  doubt  it  was  done  with 
great  trouble  and  expence ;  for  by  all  the  relations  I 
ever  could  procure  (and  I  have  been  very  inquifitive) 

I  can’t  find  theSpaniards  haveany other  fettlements 
in  the  whole  country.  But  this  I  am  fure  of,  that 
the  war  continues  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  na¬ 
tives  as  fierce  and  bloody  as  ever.  And  Mr.  Fun¬ 
nel  fays,  in  the  year  1704  they  durft  not  touch  at 
the  ifland  La  Moucha,  which  is  on  the  coafl  of 
Chili  clofe  to  the  main-land,  becaufe,  fays  he,  we 
iliould  run  great  danger  of  being  murder’d  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  always  at  war  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  and  think  all  white  men  to  be  fuch :  But  grant 
they  do,  there  may  be  found  out  means  to  undeceive 
them  ;  but  I  think  the  voyage  1  have  quoted  fuffici- 
ently  refutes  that  opinion. 

I  fhall  only  mention  a  particular  or  two  more  of 
the  Chilefians,  and  then  come  to  what  I  propofe  con¬ 
cerning  them.  Amongft  the  feveral  nations  that 
inhabit  this  province,  and  are  at  war  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  there  is  one  call’d  the  Araucans,  who,  the 
Spaniards  fay,  are  fo  valiant  that  they  attack  them 
whenever  they  meet  with  them,  though  inferior 
fometimes  confiderably  in  number,  and  know  not, 
at  leaft  have  not  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  ;  and  notwith- 
flanding  thefe  difadvantages,  generally  are  fuccefs- 
ful,  infomuch  that  the  Spaniards  fland  in  great  fear 
of  them  *,  and  add,  that  they  are  fo  good  at  imita¬ 
tion  in  what  relates  to  war,  that  they  learn  to  camp 
and  decamp,  and  intrench  themfelves  in  places  of 
advantage  to  make  a  handfome  retreat  or  an  aflfaulr, 
with  having  but  -once  feen  them  pradifed ;  and 
fometimes  make  improvements  upon  their  teachers 
to  their  great  coft,  who  heartily  curfethem  for  their 
docility.  A  famous  Spanifh  Poet,  during  the  time 
he  ferved  in  the  Chilean  war,  compofed  a  poem 
mufl  efleemed  by  thofe  of  his  nation,  call’d  H.  A- 
raucano. 

Now  I  propofe,  that  the  Commander  of  this 
fquadron  ffiould  have  inflrudions  to  endeavour  by 
all  poffible  means  to  get  a  conference  with  the  na¬ 
tives  of  this  province,  which  if  he  can  bring  about, 
the  bufinefs  will  be  done  to  his  hand  for  as  foon  as 
they  perceive  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  Spaniards,  he 
will  want  no  affiftance  they  can  give  him,  if  he 
23  B  gives 
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gives  orders  that  neither  gold  nor  filver  be  mention  d 
in  any  difcourle  held  with  them.  After  this,  he 
may  either  attack  Baldivia  in  conjiindlion  with 
thenij  or  feize  on  any  other  port  he  finds  conveni¬ 
ent,  where  he  may  repair  to  in  cafe  of  need,  either 
for  victuals,  which  this  country  abounds  with,  or 
for  other  occafions.  But  if  he  takes  Baldivia,  which 
I  recommend  if  pradlicable  (for  I  believe  it  is  in  a 
good  pofture  of  defence,  becaufe  they  have  an  ene¬ 
my  at  their  very  gates,  who  they  (land  in  great 
dread  ofj  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  would  be  requifite  to  leave 
a  garrifon,  a  fmall  one  would  ferve  the  turn,  whilft 
the  fquadron  cruized  in  thofe  feas,  becaufe  the  Spa¬ 
niards  can’t  go  thither  by  land,  and  durft  not  peep 
by  fea  during  the  time  it  flay’d  in  thofe  parts. 

But  when  it  was  thought  convenient  to  return 
home,  it  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  very  good 
garrifon,  for  this  country  is  well  worth  the  keeping 
pofleflion  of,  and  would  mightily  enrich  our  native 
country,  and  take  ofFa  great  quantity  of  our  wool¬ 
len  manufadure,  becaufe  here  is  a  fevere  winter  of 
four  months:  And  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  if  a  pru¬ 
dent  man  fhould  be  left  Governor,  who  cultivated 
a  good  correfpondence  with  the  natives,  that  the 
Spaniards,  tho’  aflifbed  by  the  French,  would  never 
dare  to  flir  a  foot  to  retake  it ;  or  if  they  did,  would 
be  unfuccefsful,  they  would  be  fo  harrafs’d  and 
plagu’d  by  the  Ihdians,  their  implacable  enemies, 
who,  if  they  had  fire-arms,  would  certainly  be  too 
hard  for  them  oh  all  occafions.  Indeed  ’tis  requifite 
this  acquifition  (if  made)  fhould  be  encourag’d  from 
England  as  a  thing  of  the  greatefl  importance,  and 
a  fufficient  number  of  men,  with  all  other  necefia- 
ries,  be  lent  away  by  the  firfl  opportunity.  For, 

Befides  the  riches  of  this  country,  you  would  in¬ 
fallibly  in  time  of  peace  have  a  flol’n  trade  with 
Peru  for  all  forts  of  woollen  goods,  as  we  formerly 
had  from  Jamaica  with  the  Spaniards  inhabiting  the 
ports  of  the  North-feas ;  and  the  Indians  in  a  fhort 
time  would  be  brought  to  fupply  you  with  gold 
when  they  faw  you  paid  them  for  it  in  goods  they 
wanted  and  valued,  as  cloaths,  arms,  and  toys. 
Thefe  Indians  mull  always  be  treated  as  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  and  all  manner  of  fatisfadlion  given  them  upon 
all  occafions  that’s  reafonable.  I  fliould  imagine 
this  following  way  to  be  a  good  method  to  begin  a 
friendfliip  with  them. 

Upon  taking  any  towns  upon' the  coaft  of  Peru, 
to  enquire  narrowly  if  there  be  any  Chilean  Haves 
and  if  you  meet  with  any  fuch,  as  you  certainly 
will,  to  fend  them  abroad,  and  treat  them  with  all 
imaginable  good  ufage,  and  carry  them  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country  and  fet  them  afiiore,  having  firfl  en¬ 
gag’d  them  to  fettle  a  correfpondence  betwixt  you 
and  their  countrymen,  which  without  doubt  they 
will  readily  undertake,  and  be  as  joyfully  accepted 
of.  And  thefe  flaves,  fpeaking  the  Spanifh  lan¬ 
guage,  will  be  of  as  great  ufe  as  interpreters.  I  am 
mightily  miflaken  if  Mr,  Ringrose  does  not  fay, 
in  fome  place,  the  Spaniards  remov’d  their  Chilean 
flaves  from  the  fea-ports,  for  fear  of  their  joining 
with  the  Buccaneers  when  they  made  defeents  upon 
the  coafl  of  Peru  to  furprize  any  place  they  had  an 
intention  to  plunder.  I  fhall  now  difmifs  this  head, 
tho’  there  may  be  much  more  faid  of  it  but  I  think 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  that  ’tis  fituated 
betwixt  the  25th  and  45th  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  is  the  firfl  country  that  is  inhabited  by  any 
Spaniards,  as  you  come  into  thofe  feas  round  Cape 
Horn. 

I  have  been  more  concife  in  the  feveral  points 
treated  on  in  this  fliort  work  than  otherwife  I  fliould 
have  been,  becaufe  I  intended  at  the  fame  time  that 
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I  publifh’d  thefe  papers  of  my  own,  to  accompany  ^  ^ 

them  into  the  world  with  a  fmall  treatife  of  Captain  j 

Lewis  Pain’s,  a  very  u nderfhanding  honefl  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  Europe, 
and  fent  over  in  1707  to  America,  where  he  was 
kept  in  chains  feveral  years,  being  made  ufe  of  as 
an  engineer,  by  which  means  he  had  paper,  pen 
and  ink  allow’d  him  *,  and  in  thofe  intervals  he  had 
of  leifure  compofed  the  following  fhort  memoir  of 
the  flate  of  the  Spaniards  there.  At  lafl  he  found 
a  way,  by  means  of  a  Mefleze  woman,  to  efcape 
to  Jamaica,  but  dy’d  three  weeks  after  his  arrival. 

I  purchafed  all  his  manuferipts  for  ten  pifloles,  and 
amongfl  them  found  this,  with  which  I  now  prefent 
my  readers,  containing  a  more  exa6l  and  intelligible 
draught  of  thofe  truly  Terra  incognita,  the  in-land 
Spanifh  plantations,  than  any  that  (I  at  leafl)  have 
any  where  met  with. 

The  love  of  my  native  country  prevail’d  on  me 
to  enter  on  this  work,  which  I  hope  will  afford  at 
leafl  hints  to  fome  unworthy  perfons  to  improve  the 
naval  flrength  of  Britain,  extend  her  commerce, 
enrich  her  inhabitants,  employ  her  hands  and  exalt 
her  glory  :  Which  are  the  utmofl  wifh  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  thefe  pages,  and  have  been  equally  the  end 
of  his  endeavours,  as  they  were  the  farthefl  aim  of 
his  ambition. 

“  Thus  far  Governor  Pullen.  I  fhall,  in  the 
next  place,  exhibit  fuch  pafTages  out  of  Captain 
Pain’s  papers,  which  fell  into  the  Governor’s 
hands,  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a  jufl  idea  of 
the  flate  of  the  Spanifh  colonies  in  general,  and 
“  of  this  province  of  Chili  in  particular,  and  then 
“  proceed  to  make  remarks  on  the  Governor’s 
“  fchemeof  fending  a  fquadron  of  men-of-war  into 
“  the  South-feas  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
“  the  endeavouring  to  fettle  colonies  upon  the  coaft 
“  of  Chili. 

The  empire  of  the  Catholick  King  in  America  Captain 
(CaptainPAiN  obferves)isafufficient  demonflration 
that  projedls,  how  furprifing  foever  in  their  extent,  the  pre- 
are  not  always  chimera’s.  Columbus,  when  he  fent  flate 
firfl  form’d  that  which  with  fo  much  glory  he  exe-  ofSpanifh- 
cuted,  offer’d  it  with  all  its  advantages  to  his  coun- 
trymen  the  Genoefe.  Thofe  in  the  government  of 
the  publick  affairs  examin’d  it,  and  being  fatisfy’d 
with  the  reafons,  were  for  encouraging  the  propo- 
fal ;  but  Signor  Lucio  Berner di  reprefenting 
to  them  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  that  any 
conquefls  attained  in  this  new-difeover’d  world 
would  be  almofl  impoffible  to  be  preferv’d,  and 
would  ferve  but  to  open  the  way  to  more  powerful 
Princes,  it  was  thereupon  rejedled,  perhaps  not  with¬ 
out  caufe.  Then  it  was  by  Bartholomew 
CoLUMBo  offer’d  to  King  Henry  the  feventh  of 
England,  next  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  a  great 
encourager  of  navigation,  and  laflly,  to  Ferdii 
NAND  and  Isabella,  or  rather  to  her  only,  for 
it  feems  agreed  amongfl  the  Spanifh  hiflorians,  that 
Queen  claim’d  a  foie  and  peculiar  right  thereto,  fiif- 
fering  none  other  but  her  own  fubjefls,  the  Caflili- 
ans,  to  pafs  over  thither;  which  Ferdinand  at 
her  deceafe  alter’d,  and  left  all  Spaniards  as  much 
freedom  in  this  refpedl  one  as  another.  Several 
brave  Captains  and  well-appointed  fhips  of  warfoon 
after  were  tranfported  thither  ;  which  quickly  fub- 
du’d  not  only  the  ifiands  Columbus  had  difeo- 
ver’d,  but  alfo  conquer’d  a  great  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  eredling  two  noble  governments  on  the  ruins 
two  vail  empires,  viz.  Mexico  and  Peru.  Each  of 
thefe  hath  its  Vice-roy,  who  has  many  great  officers 
under  him,  with  fome  places  within  the  bounds  of 
thefe  two  general  divifions,  which  yet  are  indepen- 
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CHAP,  dant,  and  fLibjeifl;  only  to  the  Council  in  Spain  •,  but 
the  form,  the  maxims,  and  the  end  of  their  policy, 
being  throughout  the  vaft  extent  of  their  American 
dominions  the  fame,  I  fliall,  for  the  fake  of  being 
at  once  concife  and  perfpicuous,  firft  defcribe  their 
method  of  ruling,  and  then  givea  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  feveral  provinces  which  are  atprefent 
under  their  dominion. 

The  only  effential  maxim  which  runs  through 
the  whole  political  ceconomy  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
-  refpedl  of  their  territories  here,  is  the  keeping  them 
in  an  abfolute  dependance  upon  Spain,  All  things 
therefore  relating  to  their  American  empire  receive 
their  fiift  form,  and  all  difputes,  all  projedls,  and 
all  defigns  of  extending  or  improving  their  domi¬ 
nions  are  confider’d  in  their  dernier  refort  by  the 
Council  for  the  Indies  in  Spain,  compofed  of  fuch 
who  both  from  theory  and  experience  have  attained 
a  perfedl  knowledge  of  thefe  countries.  As  to  A- 
merica  itfelf,  it  is,  as  I  have  faid,  divided  into  two 
large  governments,  Mexico,  called  alfo  New-Spain, 
and  Peru,  each  of  v/hich  hath  its  Vice-roy,  who  is 
honour’d  with  a  very  extenfive  commiffion.  He 
hath  for  his  affiftance  a  Council,  and  under  him,  in 
the  large  provinces  of  his  government,  feveral  fub- 
ordinate  officers,  who  wear  the  titles  of  Prefidents, 
Alcaids,  &c.  appointed  at  the  will  of  the  Vice-roy, 
who,  notwithftandingfome  outward  forms  and  fhew 
of  limitations  from  his  Council,  is  for  all  that  abfo¬ 
lute  i  making  by  prefents,  perquifites  and  traffick, 
an  immenfe  wealth  by  large  fums,  out  of  which  he 
procures  himfelf  to  be  continu’d  another  five  years 
(his  firfl  and  ufual  term)  in  his  government,  and 
fometimes  more.  The  two  chief  points  which  thefe 
Vice-roys  have  committed  to  their  care  is,  the  con- 
ferving,  and  if  it  be  any  way  pradlicable,  the  in- 
creafing  the  King’s  revenues  in  plate,  &c.  which 
yearly  is  carry’d  from  Porto  Bello  to  Spain,  and  the 
keeping  the  natives,  Criolio’s,  Mefteze  and  Indians 
in  fubjedlion,  which  is  executed  with  the  utmoft  ri¬ 
gour,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  the  evils  that  are  felt 
here  :  And  fmce  the  chief  knowledge  that  can  be 
acquir’d  of  the  true  fituation  of  thefe  affairs  is  de¬ 
riv’d  from  hence,  it  feems  reafonable  I  fhould  ex¬ 
plain  it  a  little  farther. 

The  natural-born  Spaniards  are  folely  veiled  with 
command  throughout  all  the  Spanifh-Indies  -,  they 
only  enjoy  polls  of  honour,  profit  and  trufl  •,  and 
this  it  is  which  occafions  thofe  draughts  which  have 
fo  drain’d  and  weaken’d  their  dominions  in  Europe; 
for  putting  no  confidence  even  in  the  very  firfl 
generation  of  their  defendants,  and  abfolutely  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  flrangers  from  going  thither  in  their  fer- 
vice,  a  neceffity  follows  of  lending  thither  continu¬ 
ally  large  lupplies,  that  they  may  be  ftill  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  hold  the  reins  with  equal  tightnefs.  This 
form  of  government  creates  an  irreconcileable  anti¬ 
pathy  between  the  European  Spaniards  and  the  Cri¬ 
olio’s,  i.  e.  thofe  born  of  Spanifh  parents  in  the 
Wefl-Indies.  Thefe  latter  fee  with  indignation 
themfelves  equally  fhut  out  from  all  confiderable 
preferment  either  in  Church  or  State,  the  mofl  pal¬ 
pable  partiality  fhewn  in  all  judicial  decifions  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Spaniards,  and  in  a  word,  the 
whole  policy  of  their  Governors  bent  to  diflrefs  and 
to  dejedl  ’em.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  ways  ignorant  of  their  fentiments,  and  moreover 
continually  jealous  of  their  defire  to  throw  off  the 
Spanifli  yoke,  entirely  exert  their  utmoft  arts  to  en¬ 
feeble  and  enflave  them:  They  difeourage,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  all  forts  of  manufadlures,  of  which 
being  unprovided,  they  muft  ofcourfc  purchafe  fuch 
as  are  fen t  from  Spain ;  they  alfo  endeavour  to  hin¬ 


der  plantations  (except  Eflantians,  or  Beef-farms)  C  H  A  Pi 
that  they  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  poffefs  , 

rich  and  improv’d  fettlements,  the  caufe  why  thofe 
tioble  countries  are  fo  little  cultivated,  and  laftly, 
they  make, it  their  aim  to  increafe  luxury,  idlenel's, 
and  pufillanirn- ty  amongft  them,  that  they  more 
eafily  may  be  kept  in  obedience ;  whence  it  appa¬ 
rently  follows.  Buccaneers  and  fuch  like  in  fmall 
numbers  are  able  to  do  the  utmoft  mifehief.  And 
thus  throughout  all  thefe  vaft  rich  and  noble  pro¬ 
vince.*:,  the  inhabitants  feem  infpir’d  with  a  fpirit  of 
diffention,  which  renders  them  continually  reftlcfs 
and  uneafy,  making  almoft  ufelefs  thofe  blcffings  in¬ 
dulgent  Providence  has  conferr’d  upon  them. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Spanifh  Americans  it  is 
univerfally  popiffi  ;  and  if  there  be  any  degree  in 
bigottry  amongft  them,  it  is  among  the  natives, 
who  almoft  adore  the  Priefts,  and  are  feverely 
fleec’d  by  them,  paying  them  out  of  all  they  have 
much  more  than  the  tythe.  Amongft  the  Clergy 
there  are  great  divifions,  occafion’d  chiefly  by  the 
national  quarrels  between  the  Criolo’s  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  which  have  fubfifted  long,  and  feem  rather 
to  increafe  than  diminifh.  The  feveral  orders  of 
Friars,  as  in  Europe,  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
one  another,  tho’  they  all  find  ways  to  gain  fo 
much  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  there  is 
not  perhaps  in  the  world  finer  and  more  coftly 
monafteries  and  religious  houfes  than  are  here,  the 
power,  riches,  and  grandeur  of  the  church  rifing 
no  where  higher. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  are,  i.  Natu¬ 
ral-born  Spaniards.  2.  Criolo’s,  of  Spanifh  pa¬ 
rents,  born  in  America.  3.  Mefteze,  born  of  In¬ 
dian  and  Spanifli  parents.  4.  Indians,  properly 
natives.  5.  Negroes  brought  hither  from  Affick. 

As  for  the  Spaniards,  they  differ  little  from  thofe 
in  Europe,  except  that  they  are  more  high  and  lofty 
than  in  Spain,  as  they  are  lords  here,  poffeffing 
every  thing,  and  living  on  the  labour  of  others. 

The  Criolo’s  fall  not  a  bit  fliort  of  them  in  vanity 
and  haughtinefs ;  but,  as  I  have  faid,  are  kept  much 
under,  never  allow’d  any  confiderable  preferment, 
and  are  even  worfe  us’d  than  the  Indians  themfelves ; 
they  are  ignorant,  lazy,  and  pufillanimous  in  gene¬ 
ral,  though  here  and  there,  efpecially  amongft  the 
church-men,  fome  deferve  a  better  charadler.  The 
Indians  are  a  Ample  well-natur’d  induftrious  peo¬ 
ple,  much  leffen’d  in  their  numbers  by  the  exceffive 
cruelty  us’d  at  firft  by  their  conquerors ;  they  are 
yet  fufficiently  prefs’d  by  the  yoke  of  bondage,  but 
wherever  they  are  allow’d  a  relaxation,  they  build 
convenient  cities,  and  fo  make  themfelves  rich  and 
fiourifhing.  The  Negroes  here  as  elfewhere  are 
made  ufe  of  as  flaves. 

As  to  the  commodities  of  this  counUy,  I  fhall 
fpeak  more  particularly  under  the  defeription  I  fliall 
give  of  its  feveral  parts.  In  refpedl  of  its  trade,  it 
is  wholly  domeftick,  except  what  is  carry’d  on  with 
Spain  in  a  yearly  fhip  from  Acapulco  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  the  prohibited  commerce  they  us’d  to 
carry  on  with  the  Englifh.  The  Spaniards,  who, 
as  I  have  faid,  own  no  other  maxim  in  their  Indian 
politicks,  than  to  keep  the  Americans  in  abfolute 
fubjedion,  are  in  nothing  more  careful  than  what 
relates  to  traffick,  having  taken  every  precaution 
they  were  able  to  hinder  their  intercourfe  with  other 
nations  both  by  heavy  fines  and  feyere  punifliments, 
which  fometimes  have  extended  even  to  death  it¬ 
felf,  and  by  maintaining  veffcls  of  force  in  pay,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Guard  de  Cofta’s,  in  order  to  cruize 
about,  and  make  prize  of  whatever  fhip  they  find 
within  the  limits  of  their  feas.  They  likewife  fup- 
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C  H  A  P.  prefs  fome,  and  carefully  difcourage  all  manufaflures 
.from  being  carried  on  there,  though  for  ail  that, 
fome  very  tolerable  cloth  is  made  in  Quitto  for 
it  is  here  as  in  fome  other  polite  countries,  a  hand- 
fome  prefent  to  thofe  in  the  adminiftration  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  method  to  ftrike  juftice,  or  at  lead  the  mini- 
fters  of  juftice,  both  blind  and  dumb.  The  fliip- 
ping  here  are  neither  numerous  nor  convenient, 
what  there  are  continually  pafs  to  and  fro  between 
the  two  vaft  divifions  of  this  empire  •,  which  as  they 
were  before  the  only  parts  of  the  world  known  to 
the  Indians,  fo  they  are  now  the  only  places  which 
have  any  commerce  together  under  the  government 
of  the  Spaniards :  But  as  all  is  of  late  fallen  under 
the  dire(51:ion  of  the  French  *,  it  is  highly  probable 
they  foon  may  be  alter’d. 

Chili  lies  next  to  the  province  of  Peru,  and  is 
abfolutely  the  fineft  country  and  richeft  in  all  Ameri¬ 
ca,  whether  north  or  fouth.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
hardy,  valiant,  and  ftubborn  people,  who  having 
been  ill  ufed  by  the  Spaniards,  drove  them  out  of 
their  country,  kill’d  their  Governor,  and  are  their 
inveterate  enemies  to  this  day  :  However,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  now  recover’d  Baldivia  and  fome  other 
places  on  the  fea-coaft.  Paraguay,  or  rather  La 
Plata,  is  at  the  back  of  Chili,  in  which  the  Catho- 
lick  King  hath,  the  valuable  fettlement  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  one  of  the  fineft  in  America  ;  the  true  Pa¬ 
raguay  is  entirely  fubjed  to,  and  formed  by  the 
Jefuits.  Terra  Magellcnica  is  the  laft  Spanifh 
fettlement  I  have  to  mention,  and  to  fay  truth  is 
difficult  enough  to  determine  whether  it  be  fettled 
or  no ;  however,  they  claim  it,  and  as  they  reckon 
it  part  of  their  pofteffion,  fo  fhall  I. 

I  come  in  the  laft  place  to  give  my  own  thoughts 
thor’s  re-  qj-,  ]y[r_  Pullen’s  project,  in  cafe  we  fhould  ever 
Governo"  another  war  with  Spain  ;  and  muft  agree  with 
Pullen’s  the  Governor  that  nothing  could  more  fenfibly  af- 
projeftof  fe(5t  the  enemy  than  the  interrupting  their  trade 
lettling  Chili,  and  that  a  fquadron  might  be 

well  employ’d  in  the  South-fea  for  that  end  ;  but  I 
fliould  rather  chufe  the  ifland  of  Chiloe  for  a  ftation 
for  our  fliips  than  that  of  John  Fernando’s,  be- 
caufe  the  latter  lies  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
coaft,  and  the  other  in  fight  of  it,  within  three  or 
four  leagues  of  the  continent  in  many  places  j  be- 
fides,  the  ifland  of  Chiloe  is  ten  times  larger,  already 
well  ftock’d  with  cattle,  has  many  good  harbours  in 
and  near  it,  and  is  known  to  be  well  watered  and 
fruitful  where  it  is  cultivated.  And  if  any  thing 
ihould  be  wanting  for  the  fleet  or  land-forces,  pro- 
vifions  might  eafily  be  procur’d  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  continent,  which  is  in  view  of  it.  Befides, 
Chiloe  is  known  to  have  gold  mines  in  it,  which 
might  be  wrought  by  our  Negroe  flaves  5  and  were 
we  once  fix’d  here,  we  fhould  command  the  whole 
coaft  of  Chili,  if  not  that  of  Peru.  It  would  not 
be  poffible  for  the  Spaniards,  tho’  affifted  by  the 
natives,  to  expel  us  from  that  important  ifland  of 
Chiloe;  and  as  it  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  41 
and  44  the  climate  is  not  difagreeable  to  Britifli 
conftitutions  in  point  of  health  and  convenience. 
All  manner  of  European  grain  and  fruits  grow  here, 
our  cattle  multiply  and  improve  to  a  miracle,  and  it 
might  be  ftock’d  with  them  in  a  few  hours  from 
the  adjacent  continent  if  they  were  not  to  be  met 
with  there  already. 

But  further  :  The  town  of  Baldivia,  near  which 
are  the  richeft  gold  mines  of  America,  lies  almoft 
in  fight  of  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  and  would  infal- 
■  libly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli  if  they  were 
poflefs’d  of  that  ifland,  there  being  no  naval  power 
in  thofe  Teas  that  could  proted  that  port  againft  us. 


And  tho’  I  don’t  fuppofe  the  Chilefe  would  willingly  CHAP, 
fuffer  us  to  open  thofe  mines  at  firft,  yet  were  we  , 

once  eftablifh’d  on  the  continent,  and  fupported  by 
the  garrifons  I  propofe  to  leave  in  Chiloe,  and  a 
fquadron  of  men-of-war,  we  might  traffick  with 
the  natives,  as  the  Spaniards  do  for  the  gold  they 
pick  up,  and  poffibly  in  time,  by  one  means  or 
other,  procure  the  mines  to  be  opened  and  wrought 
by  our  own  Negroes  ;  for  the  great  objcdion  the 
natives  have  againft  working  them  is ,  left  they 
fhould  be  put  to  that  drudgery  themfelves,  as  they  • 
formerly  were  by  the  Spaniards. 

But  I  muft  confefs  there  are  fome  very  confider-  Objec- 
able  objedions  againft  our  attempting  to  plant  colo- 
nies  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  or  Chili.  As  firft.  That  tiing  colo- 
it  is  a  very  long  and  hazardous  voyage  of  five  or  nies  on 
fix  months,  and  if  any  misfortune  fhould’  happen 
by  tempefts,  or  the  ficknefs  of  our  men,  it  would 
probably  be  defeated  :  That  the  Dutch  adually  at¬ 
tempted  this,  and  fix’d  themfelves  at  Baldivia,  and 
yet  were  forced  to  relinquifli  it  again  :  Nor  have 
they  ever  thought  fit  to  attempt  it  a  fecond  time, 
tho’  they  have  frequently  been  at  war  with  Spain. 

It  may  be  objeded  further.  That  neither  the 
French  or  Dutch  would  fit  ftill  and  fee  the  Englifh 
in  pofleffion  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  would  affift  both  the  Spaniards  and  natives 
in  expelling  us  from  thence. 

As  to  the  firft,  I  do  not  think  the  hazard  fo 
great  as  to  deter  us  from  attempting  an  enterprize 
that  would  enrich  the  nation  to  fo  great  a  degree, 
and  weaken  our  enemies  (as  this  fcheme  fuppofes  the 
Spaniards  to  be).  And  as  to  the  mifcarriage  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  like  attempt,  it  is  evident  their  fqua¬ 
dron  and  land-forces  were  too  weak  for  fuch  an 
enterprize  ;  and  their  lofing  their  General,  who 
projeded  it,  was  another  great  difadvantage  to 
them.  But  their  principal  misfortune  was  his  be¬ 
ing  fucceeded  by  k  perfon  that  wanted  addrefs,  and 
gave  the  natives  fuch  jealoufies  of  their  defign  to 
enflave  them,  as  made  them  his  enemies.  But  what 
difcourag’d  the  Dutch  moft  from  purfuing  this  de¬ 
fign,  and  making  another  attempt,  was  a  fufpicion 
very  well  founded,  that  neither  the  French  or  Eng¬ 
lifli  would  fit  ftill  and  fee  them  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
treafures  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

And  this  is  indeed  the  grand  objedion  againft  our 
attempting  to  fix  colonies  there,  and  getting  poffef- 
fion  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

The  French  and  Dutch  would  no  more  permit  us 
to  be  mafters  of  them  than  we  fhould  fuffer  either 
of  thofe  nations  to  monopolize  that  treafure  :  We 
are  all  agreed  that  they  are  much  better  in  the  hands 
of  the  indolent  unadive  Spaniard,  who  makes  but 
little  ufe  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbours. 

Nay,  moft  of  the  plate  he  brings  from  America  is 
employ’d  in  paying  for  the  merchandize  of  Britain, 

France,  Holland,  Italy,  &c.  which  countries  per¬ 
haps  have  this  way  had  as  great  a  profit,  or  a 
greater  (atleaftfome  of  them)  than  they  could  ex- 
ped  if  they  were  mafters  of  the  mines.  We  fhould 
-but  fend  the  fame  goods  to  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies  diredly  which  we  now  fend  by  the  Spanifh 
Flota  :  And  had  Britain  as  great  a  fhare  in  that 
traffick  now  as  formerly,  fhe  would  have  no  reafon 
to  covet  thofe  treafures  ;  but  unhappily  for  us,  ever 
fince  the  French  ufed  thofe  feas,  and  have  had  fo 
good  an  underftanding  with  Spain,  they  have  flip- 
planted  us,  and  we  are  now  in  a  manner  beaten  out 
of  that  moft  valuable  branch  of  our  commerce, 
where  for  our  woollen  manufadures,  which  were 
difperfed  all  over  Spain  and  Spanifh-America,  we 
received  chiefly  bullion  in  return :  This  traffick  is 

now 
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CHAP,  now  in  a  manner  loft  to  us,  as  we  too  fenfibly  feel 
,  at  this  day. 

And  fince  we  have  loft  the  affedlions  and  trade 
of  Spain  in  a  great  meafure,  and  are  never  likely 
to  recover  them  again  by  fair  means,  the  next  beft 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  render  ourfelves  as  formidable 
to  the  Spaniards  as  poflible.  It  is  certainly  our  wif- 
dom  at  this  day,  if  they  perfift  to  quarrel  with  us 
and  infulc  our  merchants,  to  poflefs  ourfelves  of 
fome  port-towns,  either  on  the  iflands  or  continent 
of  America,  that  they  may  fear  us,  and  be  com- 
pell’d  to  admit  us  into  a  good  (hare  of  that  trade 
again,  on  pain  of  feeing  their  own  commerce  with 
Mexico  and  Peru  interrupted  and  ruined  ;  which  I 
am  apt  to  think  might  be  more  effectually  done  by 
The  ad-  planting  colonies  and  erecting  forts  on  the  ifthmus 
vantage  of  of  Darien  than  by  any  fettlements  on  the  coafts  of 
fom  on  South -fea  i  for  the  firft  would  give  us  the  com- 
the  mand  both  of  the  North  and  the  South- feas,  and 
ifthmus  of  make  us  mafters  of  the  trade  and  navigation  both 
Danen.  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  Not  a  Spanifti  ftiip  could 
ftir  either  way  if  we  had  once  fix’d  ourfelves  on 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  We  might  then  preferibe 
to  the  Spaniards  what  goods  they  fhould  take  of 
us,  and  upon  what  terms  we  pleafed,  which  would 
be  more  to  our  purpofe  than  poffeffmg  the  mines 
of  Spanifh-America,  if  that  was  feazible ;  for  by 
this  means  all  our  handicrafts  and  mechanicks 
would  have  full  employment,  our  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  would  be  difpofed  of  to  the  beft  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  commerce  of  our  neighbours  with 
the  Spanifh-Weft-Indies  leffen’d  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  ours. 

Another  reafon  for  planting  colonies  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  rather  than  on  the  coafts  of  the 
South -fea  is,  that  the  voyage  to  Darien  is  but  fhort, 
not  above  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  whereas  that 
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into  the  South-fea  is  a  voyage  of  five  or  fix  months,  C  H  A  P< 
and  in  cafe  of  a  misfortune  we  have  no  friendly 
port  to  fuftain  or  refrefh  our  people. 

We  have  alfo  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  a  little  di-< 
ftance  from  Darien,  from  whence  our  garrifons 
might  be  fupply’d  with  arms,  ammunition  and  pro- 
vifions  from  time  to  time,  and  even  with  men 
inured  to  the  fame  climate,  and  confequently  not 
fo  fubjeeft  to  the  difeafes  of  hot  countries,  as  our 
northern  people  are.  Though  it  appears,  that 
there  are  fome  fituations  even  upon  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien  that  are  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The  Scots 
aflually  found  fuch  a  one  when  they  ereefted  their 
fort  of  New- Edinburgh,  which  was  naturally  fo 
ftrong  that  with  a  very  fmall  force  they  could  have 
maintain’d  againft  all  the  power  of  Spain,  if  we 
had  not  inhumanly  and  impolitickly  denied  them 
provifions  at  Jamaica  and  other  Englifii  fettle¬ 
ments. 

I  know  every  one  will  be  apt  to  objeeft  the  mif-' 
fortunes  of  Admiral  Hosier  and  his  fquadron  to 
this  fcheme  :  But  that  was  a  very  different  cafe. 

They  were  oblig’d  to  lie  before  Porto  Bello,  the 
moft  unhealthful  place  in  Spanifh-America,  for  an 
unreafonable  time,  without  going  on  fhore,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  any  refrefhments  from  thence.  The  Scots 
fared  much  better,  who  pitch’d  upon  a  place,  for 
aught  appears,  as  healthful  as  any  in  England  j  and 
why  we  fhould  not  plant  the  fame,  or  find  out 
another  as  good,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  I  can’t  fee. 

Nay,  why  we  fhould  not  immediately  endeavour 
it,  fince  great  part  of  this  country  is  not  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  I  can  fee  no  manner 
of  reafon.  It  would  make  them  cautious  how  they 
difturbed  our  trade  by  their  Guard  de  Cofta’s,  and 
readier  to  make  us  fatisfadion  for  their  repeated 
depredations, 
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C  H  A  P.  1. 

Of  the  name,  fituation,  and  extent  of  ILp,  Plata,  and  of  the  face  of  the  country. 


CHAP. 

I. 


Plata  the 
name. 


Its  fitua- 
tion  and 
extent. 


Face  of 
the  coun¬ 
try. 


The  province  of  La  Plata  (fometimes  call'd 
Paragua)  receiv’d  its  name  from  the  river 
Plata,  which  rifing  near  the  city  of  that 
name  in  Peru,  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft  through 
this  country. 

It  is  bounded  by  the  country  of  Amazons  on  the 
north,  by  Brazil  on  the  eaft,  by  Patagonia  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  weft,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  1 2th  and  37th  degrees  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  between  the  50th  and  75th  degrees  of  weftern 
longitude,  being  about  550  in  length,  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  near  as  many  leagues  broad  in  the 
middle  of  it ;  but  towards  the  north,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  Brazil  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Peru  on  the 
weft,  it  is  not  200  leagues  broad. 

That  part  of  this  country  which  lies  weft  of  the 
great  river  Paragua  confifts  of  large  plains  extending 
two  or  three  hundred  leagues  in  length,  without 
any  trees,  at  leaft  any  thing  that  looks  like  timber, 
and  fcarce  a  hill  or  a  ftone  to  be  feen  in  them  j  but 
in  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of  that  river  which 
borders  on  Brazil,  there  is  a  variety  of  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  woods  and  champaign. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  feas,  lakes,  fprings,  rivers,  and  feafons  of 
La  Plata. 


CHAP. 


.Seas. 


Lakes. 


This  is  for  the  moft  part  an  in-land  country, 
and  only  borders  upon  the  Atlantic-ocean  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
near  which  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  fituated. 

Lakes  they  have  in  great  abundance,  and  fome 
of  them  very  large,  particularly  that  of  Xarayes, 
which  our  Geographers  place  in  15  degrees  fouth 
latitude,  and  out  of  which  the  great  river  Paragua 
is  faid  to  rife. 

There  is  another  call’d  the  Lake  of  Venoras,  in 
3 1  degrees  fouth  latitude,  about  eighty  miles  weft 
of  the  river  Paragua ;  and  a  third  call’d  Caracaroes, 
in  30  degrees,  20  leagues  eaft  of  the  river  Paragua, 
which  is  an  hundred  miles  in  length  and  upwards ; 
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but  there  are  not  many  fprings  in  the  flat  coun-  CHAP, 
try.  II. 

The  fources  of  their  rivers  are  fome  of  them  in  the 
mountains  of  Andes ;  thofe  that  rife  there  run  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  fall  into  the  great  river  Paragua : 

Others  rife  in  the  hills  which  feparate  this  province 
from  Brazil,  and  running  fouth-weft,  fall  into  the 
fame  river  Paragua,  which  rifes,  as  has  been  faid,  Paragua 
out  of  the  lake  Xarayes,  in  15  degrees,  and  run-  river, 
ning  almoft  diredtly  fouth,  unites  its  waters  with 
the  Uragua,  in  34  degrees ;  after  which  it  is  call’d 
the  river  of  Plata  ’till  it  reaches  the  Atlantic-ocean. 

2.  As  to  that  which  is  properly  call’d  the  river  Plata 
of  Plata,  it  rifes,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  near  the  river, 
town  of  La  Plata  in  Peru,  and  running  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  falls  into  the  river  Paragua,  in  28  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  after  which  it  lofes  the  name  of 
Plata,  and  the  united  ftream  is  call’d  the  Paragua 

’till  it  meets  with  the  river  Uragua,  and  then  it  re¬ 
fumes  the  name  of  Plata  again  ’till  it  difeharges  it- 
felf  into  the  ocean. 

This  river  is  faid  to  have  obtain’d  its  name  of 
Plata  upon  a  double  account;  i.  Becaufe  it  rifes 
near  the  town  of  La  Plata ;  and,  2.  Becaufe  the 
plate  is  fometimes  brought  down  this  ftream  from 
Peru  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

3.  The  third  confiderable  river  is  that  of  Uragua,  Uragua 
which  rifing  in  the  mountains  that  divide  Brazil  river, 
from  this  province,  runs  almoft  due  fouth  ’till  it 
unites  its  waters  with  the  Paragua,  in  34  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  and  is  almoft  as  large  as  that  river, 
being  navigable  for  Ihips  feveral  hundred  miles. 

4.  Out  of  the  fame  mountains  to  the  northward  Parana 
rifes  the  river  Parana,  another  very  large  ftream,  river, 
which  running  almoft  parallel  to  the  former,  falls 

into  the  Paragua  in  28  degrees  fouth  latitude. 

5.  The  fifth  river  I  fhall  mention  is  the  river  Salado 
Salado,  fo  named  from  the  faltnefs  of  its  waters,  river. 
This  river  rifes  in  the  Andes,  and  running  to  the 
fouth-eaft  falls  into  the  Paragua  in  33  degrees, 
fouth  latitude. 

The  river  Tercero,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  Tercero 
of  Andes,  and  running  almoft  due  eaft,  falls  into  river. 

the 
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C  r-I  AP.  the  Paragua  in  34  degrees,  not  far  from  the  town 
,  of  Spirito  Sandlo. 

I'here  are  a  multitude  of  other  rivers  both  on  the 
call  and  weft  of  this  province  which  fall  into  the 
great  river  Paragua,  and  fo  fertilize  the  plains  that 
they  abound  in  good  meadow  and  paflure  grounds, 
which  feed  innumerable  herds  of  European  cattle, 
viz.  horfes,  cows,  fheep  and  goats,  which,  from 
a  few  of  each  fpecies  that  were  carry’d  thither  by 
the  Spaniards  two  hundred  years  ago,  are  mulft- 
ply’d  to  admiration. 

Scafons.  As  to  the  feafons,  the  north  part  of  this  country, 
which  lies  within  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  has  in 
November  and  December  annually,  when  the  fun 
rerioJical  is  vertical,  very  heavy  rains,  ftorms  and  tempefts, 
Ttorms  and  as  other  countries  which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude 
fljods.  vvithin  the  fouthern  Tropic  have  :  And  at  this 
time  all  the  flat  country  is  over-fiow’d,  their  cif- 
terns  and  refervoirs  of  water  are  replenifh’d,  which 
ferve  them  the  refl  of  the  year  ’till  the  rains  return : 
Their  lands  are  moiften’d  and  made  capable  of  til¬ 
lage,  and  whenever  thefe  rains  fail  it  occafions  a 
famine  amongfl  them.  The  beginning  of  the 
rainy  feafon  is  the  time  of  fowing  and  planting, 
and  the  fair  feafon,  which  follow's  upon  the  retreat 
of  the  fun  to  the  northward,  is  their  harveft. 

But  direftly  contrary,  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  lies  fouth  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
it  is  their  fummer  (their  fair  feafon,  when  the  fun 
is  neareft  them,  viz.)  in  November,  December, 
and  January  :  And  thofe  rivers  which  rife  within 
the  Tropics,  particularly  La  Plata,  Paragua,  and 
Parana,  after  the  rains  are  fallen  within  the  7' to¬ 
pics,  fwell  and  overflow  their  banks  as  they  pals 
through  the  fouth  part  of  this  country,  rendering 
it  as  fruitful  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt ;  and  indeed 
this  is  the  cafe  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world 
where  the  rivers  rife  within  the  Tropics  ;  the  pe¬ 
riodical  rains  fwell  them,  and  occafion  them  to 
over-flow  their  banks,  fo  that  the  flat  country  near 
their  mouths  appears  like  a  fea,  and  as  the  water 
goes  off  the  hulbandman  begins  to  fow  and  plant 
his  lands,  which  are  render’d  exceeding  fruitful 
by  the  inundation  ;  whereas  without  this  it  would 
be  impolTible  for  him  to  raife  a  crop  in  many 
places.  Their  plains  are  fo  exceeding  hot  and  dry, 
and  there  falls  fo  little  rain  in  the  countries  which 
lie  juft  without  the  Tropics,  as  this  and  Egypt 
does,  that  they  would  produce  fcafce  any  thing 
if  they  wanted  thefe  annual  floods,  And  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  is  when  thefe  are  at  the  height, 
that  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata  appears  to  be 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  broad  *,  for  the  fame 
thing  happens  annually  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Niger  in  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  at  the  mouth  of  every 
river  almoft  that  has  its  fource  within  the  Tropics, 
where  the  rain  falls  in  vaft  quantities  whenever  the 
fun  is  vertical. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  provinces,  chief  towns,  and  buildings  of  La 

Plata. 

C  H  A  P.  T  A  Plata  may  be  thrown  into  two  grand  divifi- 
111.  §  j  ons  almoft  equal  in  extent,  viz.  i.  The 

b — — '  provinces  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Paragua ; 
fovinces.  Thofe  that  lie  weft  of  the  faid  river.  The 

provinces  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Paragua  are  thole 
of,  I.  Paragua  Proper ;  2.  Guayra  •,  3.  Parana; 
4.  Uragua.  Thofe  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Paragua 
are,  5.  Tucuman  j  and  6.  La  Plata  Proper. 
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1.  Paragua  Proper  is  bounded  by  the  country  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  north,  by  Brazil  on  the  eaft, 
by  Guayra  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  river  Paragua, 
which  feparates  it  from  Tucuman  and  Peru,  on  the 
weft  ;  at  leaft  thefe  are  the  boundaries  alTign’d  by 
Geographers.  But  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d  that 
Paragua  Proper  is  a  perfect  Terra  incognita.  I 
meet  with  no  author  or  traveller  that  pretends  to 
give  any  defeription  of  if,  or  to  know  the  extent 
of  it :  And  our  map-makers  are  fo  ingenious  as 
not  to  incumber  their  maps  with  the  name  of  one 
town  in  all  the  country. 

2.  Guayra  is  bounded  by  Paragua  Proper  on  the 
north,  by  Brazil  on  the  eaft,  by  Parana  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  river  Paragua  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
towns  whereof  are, 

I  ft,  Guayra,  fituate  on  the  river  Parana,  in  24 
degrees  fouth  latitude. 

2dly,  St.  Xavier,  fituate  on  the  confines  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  about  100  leagues  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Guayra. 

3dly,  Conception,  fituate  on  a  river  about  100 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  St.  Xavier. 

3.  The  province  of  Parana  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Guayra  on  the  north,  by  Brazil  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
province  of  Uragua  on  the  fouth,  and  by  La  Plata 
Proper  on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are, 

ift,  Acarai,  fituated  in  26  degrees  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river  which  falls  into 
the  Parana. 

2dly,  Ignatio,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river Parana,in  3odegrees,30  minutes  fouth  latitude. 

3dly,  Itapoa,  fituated  to  the  northward  of  the 
river  Parana,  in  27  degrees  fouth  latitude. 

4.  The  province  of  Uragua,  bounded  by  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guayra  on  the  north,  by  Brazil  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  river  Plata  and  Paragua  on  the  fouth  and 
weft.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are, 

I  ft.  Purification,  fituate  on  the  river  Uragua,  in 
29  degrees  fouth  latitude. 

2dly,  La  Capia,  or  Tapia,  fituate  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  river  Paragua,  in  32  degrees,  odd  mi¬ 
nutes  fouth  latitude. 

5.  The  province  of  Tucuman  (in  which  I  in¬ 
clude  that  of  Charco)  bounded  by  Peru  on  the  north, 
by  the  river  Paragua  and  La  Plata  Proper  on  the 
eaft,  by  La  Plata  Proper  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Chili 
on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are, 

ift,  St.  Jago  de  Iftero,  fituate  almoft  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  province  in  29  degrees  fouth  latitude,  be¬ 
ing  a  Bifliop’s  fee  and  univerfity,  the  capital  of  Tu¬ 
cuman,  and  lies  in  the  mid-way  between  the  mines 
of  Potofi  and  Buenos  Ayres,being  about  2  50  leagues 
from  each.  The  plate  is  brought  from  Potofi  hither 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  the  country  of  the  Charcas, 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  this  province,  being 
very  mountainous  ;  but  from  St.  Jago  to  Buenos 
Ayres  the  plate  is  carry’d  in  waggons  over  one  con¬ 
tinued  plain,  in  which  there  are  neither  woods  or 
hills  to  be  feen. 

2dly,  Cordua,  or  Corduba,  is  fituated  about  an 
hundred  leagues  fouth  of  St.  Jago,  on  the  road  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  and  univerfity, 
and  has  feveral  fine  convents  in  it,  but  the  Jefuits 
infinitely  excels  all  the  reft.  As  the  inhabitants  trade 
chiefly  to  Peru  and  Chili,  and  take  gold  and  filver  in 
return  for  their  merchandize,  they  are  vaftly  rich,  and 
the  Clergy  ftill  richer  than  the  Laity :  Their  churches 
and  monafterics  are  magnificently  built  and  adorned. 

3dly,  Salta  is  fituated  on  the  road  from  St.  Jago 
to  Potofi,  almoft  in  the  mid-way. 

6.  The  province  of  La  Plata  Proper  is  bounded 
by  the  river  Plata  towards  the  north,  by  the  river 
Paragua  and  the  A^lantic-ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  Pa¬ 
tagonia 
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CHAP,  tagoniaonthe  fbiith,  and  by  Chili  and  Tucuman  on 

_ the  weft.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are, 

I  ft,  Buenos  Ayres,  faid  to  be  fo  named  from  its 
Ayres.  healthful  fituation.  It  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  river  La  Plata,  50  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  ity  in  36  degrees  fouth  latitude,  and  in  60 
degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  the  river  La  Plata 
being  feven  leagues  broad  at  this  town,  and  navi¬ 
gable  for  fhips  twenty  miles  higher,  but  there  they 
meet  with  a  cataraft  that  fpoils  the  navigation. 
Buenos  Ayres  is  a  Biftiop’s  fee ;  there  are  in  it  five 
churches  befides  the  cathedral,  and  feveral  convents, 
and  it  is  defended  by  a  caftle  regularly  fortify’d  with 
upwards  of  forty  guns  mounted  on  the  walls.  It  is 
a  very  great  mart,  for  hither  all  European  merchan¬ 
dize  is  brought,  and  fent  from  hence  to  Peru  and 
Chili ;  and  hither  greater  numbers  of  Negroes  alfo 
are  brought  and  fold  to  Peru  and  Chili,  which  traf- 
fick  the  Englifh  have  the  advantage  of  at  prefent 
by  virtue  of  the  Afliento  contraeft,  and  lands  are 
affign’d  them  to  keep  their  Negroes  upon ’till  they 
meet  with  a  fale.  From  Buenos  Ayres  are  exported 
to  Europe  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  of  Peru,  with 
vaft  quantities  of  hides  and  tallow,  and  fuch  other 
merchandize  as  this  part  of  America  affords. 

Santa  Fe  zdly,  Santa  Fe,  or  St.  Faith,  a  well-built  town, 
fituate  in  32  degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Salado  and  Paragua,  be¬ 
ing  almoft  furrounded  with  their  waters,  and  lies 
between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  north-weft 
from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  road  to  Peru. 

AfFumpti-  3dly,  Afliimption,  fituate  in  25  degrees,  odd  mi- 
on  town,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Pa¬ 

ragua,  between  four  or  five  hundred  miles  north  of 
Santa  Fe.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  well-built  populous 
town,  and  the  fee  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  La  Plata  in  Peru.  As  to  the  natives, 
before  the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them,  they  lived 
in  tents  or  flight  huts,  wandering  from  place  to  place 
like  the  wild  Arabs.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood 
of  thofe  that  inhabited  the  plains  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  great  river  Uragua.  Thofe  that  dwelt  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  lived  in  woods  or  caves  j  but 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  had  any  thing  like 
a  town  amongft  them  ’till  the  Spaniards  taught, 
or  rather  compell’d  them  to  alter  their  way  of  life. 

The  Jefuits,  who  are  now  in  a  manner  Sove¬ 
reigns  of  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  between 
Brazil  on  the  eaft,  and  the  great  river  Paragua  on 
the  weft,  boaft  of  their  having  reduced  thefe  favage 
nations  to  civility,  and  made  Chriftians  of  them 
purely  by  their  preaching.  Certain  it  is,  they  go¬ 
vern  them  abfolutely  both  in  fpirituals  and  tempo¬ 
rals.  There  is  no  place  in  the  v/orld  where  the 
people  exprefs  a  more  profound  fubmiffion  to  their 
fuperiors.  Among  other  things  the  Jefuits  relate, 
that  they  have  prevail’d  on  them  to  abandon  their 
The  Indi-  brutilh  and  vagrant  way  of  life,  and  dwell  in  towns 
an  towns,  cantons,  as  the  Miflionaries  call  them,  the  fitu¬ 
ation  whereof  is  always  chofen  and  affign’d  them  by 
thefe  Fathers.  -  And  as  the  flat  country  near  the  ri¬ 
vers  is  annually  over-flow’d  (as  has  been  related  al¬ 
ready)  and  yet  in  the  dry  fealon  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  their  habitation  near  fome  water,  as 
well  on  account  of  their  plantations  and  hufbandry, 
there  being  the  greateft  increafe  where  the  inunda¬ 
tion  has  been,  as  alfo  for  the  conveniency  of  water- 
carriage,  and  an  eafy  communication  with  the  feve- 
rai  cantons :  for  thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  the 
Fathers  pitch  upon  fome  fair  eminence  on  the  fide  of 
a  lake  or  river  where  they  have  plenty  of  wood,  and 
here  they  lay  out  a  town  after  the  Spanifli  model  j 
that  is,  they  firft  form  a  fquare,  on  the  fide  of  which 
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ufually  ftands  a  handfome  church,  their  fchools,  the  CHAP. 
Father’s  hofe,  who  prefides  in  the  canton,  and  the  ^ 

halls  and  offices  of  their  Courts  of  juftice,  and  from 
the  fquare  run  broad  handfome  ftreets  of  a  great 
length,  having  other  ftreets  crolfing  them  where  the 
canton  is  large. 

P'ather  Sepp  informs  us,  that  they  have  twenty- 
fix  of  thefe  cantons  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Ura¬ 
gua  and  Parana,  each  of  them  containing  eight 
hundred  or  a  thoufand  houfes,  and  feven  or  eight 
thouland  fouls,  under  the  government  of  two  Milfi- 
onaries.  The  church  of  each  canton  is  ufually  built 
of  brick  or  ftone,  and  has  a  lofty  fteeple,  contain¬ 
ing  four  or  five  bells.  It  is  as  richly  furnifli’d  and 
adorn’d  with  plate,  veftments,  and  utenfils  as  the 
Spanifli  churches  in  Europe  :  And  befides  the  high- 
altar,  they  have  frequently  feveral  fide-altars  and 
chapels.  They  have  alfo  organs,  trumpets,  haut¬ 
boys,  violins,  and  other  inftrumental  mufick,  and 
fome  exceeding  good  voices ;  fo  that  few  cathedrals 
are  better  accommodated  than  the  churches  of  thefe 
cantons. 

The  Father  further  relates,  that  the  ftation  allotted 
him  was  the  canton  of  Japegu,  the  firft  of  the 
twenty-fix  converted  cantons,  ficuated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  near  the  river  Uragua,  in  29  degrees  fouth 
latitude,  in  a  place  form’d  for  pleafure  and  delight ; 
for  to  the  eaftward  of  it  runs  that  noble  river,  the 
banks  whereof  are  planted  with  large  timber-trees 
for  feveral  hundred  leagues,  and  there  arefemeiflands 
in  it  lying  in  view  of  the  canton,  which  he  deferibes 
as  a  perfedl  paradife.  On  this  river  and  the  iflands 
in  it,  fays  the  Father,  I  frequently  take  the  air,  at¬ 
tended  by  my  difciplesand  a  numerous  band  of  mu¬ 
fick.  On  the  fouth-weft  and  north  the  canton  is 
furrounded  with  the  moft  fruitful  paftures  in  the 
world,  of  a  vaft  extent,  an4  flock’d  with  incredible 
numbers  of  European  cattle ;  venifon  alfo  is  in  great 
plenty,  fuch  as  deer,  wild  goats,  and  Indian  fheep  ; 
and  they  do  not  want  partridges,  pigeons,  and  other 
fowls  wild  and  tame.  They  have  alfoftioals  of  ex¬ 
cellent  filh  in  their  rivers. 

But  notwithftandingthe  pleafant  and  advantage¬ 
ous  fituation  of  thefe  Indian  towns  thus  laid  out  by 
the  Jefuits,  the  buildings  were  generally  mean  at 
firft  :  A  brick  and  tiled  houfe  was  very  rare.  The 
materials  were  ufually  thatch  and  clay,  and  one  room 
ferv’d  the  whole  family  :  Here  they  lay  promifeu- 
oufly,  fome  on  the  fkins  of  beafts  on  the  floor,  and 
others  in  hammocks  of  net-work  their  kitchen  Furniture, 
utenfils  being  only  fome  few  pots,  pans,  and  cala- 
bafhes,  with  wooden  fpits,  and  gridirons,  on  which 
they  dry’d  rather  than  broil’d  their  meat. 

But  the  Father  tells  us  they  begin  to  improve  both 
in  their  buildings  and  furniture  fince  the  Jefuits  have 
taught  them  to  make  tiles,  and  inftrufted  them  in 
other  mechanick  arts.  He  had  in  his  canton  parti- 
ticularly  fix  long  ftreets,  the  houfes  whereof  were  co¬ 
ver’d  with  tiles. 

CHAP  IV. 

Of  the  perfons  and  habits  of  inhabitants  of  La 
Plata  ;  their  genius  and  temper,  food,  exercifes, 
and  diverjions  j  and  of  their  mechanick  arts. 

IN  this  country,  as  in  every  other  part  of  South-  C  FKA  P. 

Americaalmoft,  the  firft  Difeoveries  were  pleas’d  , 

to  affirm  the  natives  weregiantsand  canibals,  though  tlata. 
we  meet  with  neither  of  them  here  at  this  day. 

Father  Sepp  is  perfectly  filent  in  the  article  ot  cani¬ 
bals  i  though  he  lived  long  amongft  them,  and  men¬ 
tions 
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tions  the  tefl  of  the  Food  tliey  eat ;  And  as  to  their 
perfons  he  relates,  that  they  are  fo  far  from  being  of 
a  gigantic  ftature,  that  they  are  not  fo  tall  as  the 
Europeans.  However,  he  deferibes  them  to  be  big¬ 
boned,  ftrong,  well-fet  men,  and  their  legs  ufually 
pretty  thick  :  That  their  faces  are  flat,  and  rather 
round  than  oval,  and  their  complexion  olive:  That 
they  have  black  hair  as  ftrong  as  horfe-hair,  which 
they  wear  very  long  before  they  are  converted  ;  but 
then  the  Fathers  oblige  them  to  cut  it  fliorter:  That 
thofe  who  have  not  yet  conformed  to  the  Spanifli 
cuftoms,  wear  only  the  fkin  of  fome  beaft  about  the 
middle  of  their  bodies  j  and  the  better  fort  have 
another  fkin  which  ferves  for  a  cloak  or  mantle;  the 
ordinary  women  have  their  arms,  fhoulders  and 
breafts  bare,  and  no  covering  on  their  heads  but  their 
hair,  which  they  wear  of  an  immoderate  length. 
Their  ornaments  are  glittering  fifti-bones,  which 
they  wear  in  their  ears,  and  about  their  necks  and 
arms  in  chains,  and  their  Chiefs  have  a  kind  of  trip- 
pie  crowns  upon  their  heads.  Boys  and  girls  go 
perfeftly  leaked. 

They  feem  to  be  a  brave  people,  having  defeated 
feveral  confiderable  bodies  of  Spaniards  when  they 
firft  invaded  their  country.  It  was  a  great  many 
years  before  the  Spaniards  could  fix  themfelves  even 
in  the  plains:  But  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  river  Uragua,  the  natives  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  fo  well  that  they  were  never  fub- 
dued,  ’till  the  Jefuits  found  means  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  to  infinuate  themfelves  into  theirgood  opinion, 
and  in  a  manner  wheedled  them  into  a  fubmiftion 
without  making  ufe  of  force. 

The  fame  Father  Sepp  informs  us,  that  their  prin¬ 
cipal  food  is  Turky  orindian-corn,  which  they  beat 
to  flour  in  a  a  mortar  and  boil  with  flefh,  or  make 
cakes  of  it  on  the  hearth  :  That  they  eat  all  man¬ 
ner  of  filh,  flefh,  and  fowl,  and  are  the  greateft 
gluttons  in  the  world  :  That  they  are  extreme  lazy 
and  indolent,  and  dull  at  invention,  but  will  imitate 
almoft  any  thing  you  give  them  a  pattern  of :  That 
feveral  of  them  are  lately  become  fuch  excellent  me- 
chanicks  that  they  make  organs  and  other  mufical 
inftruments  as  good  as  thofe  that  are  brought  from 
Europe ;  others  are  watch-makers,  painters  and 
muficians,in  all  which  arts  they  have  been  inftruft- 
ed  by  the  Jefuit-MilTionaries,  who  are  taught  the 
mechanick  as  well  as  liberal  arts  before  they  are  fent 
abroad,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  every  clafs 
of  men,  and  without  which  they  could  never  have 
propagated  their  fuperftition  with  that  fuccefs  in 
every  kingdom  almoft  upon  the  face  of  the  earth : 
But  this  they  have  done  no  where  with  fuch  fuccefs 
as  here,  where  the  country  is  their  property,  and 
may  juftly  be  ftil’d.  The  Jefuits  earthly  paradife. 

The  exercifes  and  diverfions  of  thefe  people  are 
at  prefent  either  rural  fports,  fuch  as  hunting,  fifh- 
ing  and  fowling,  or  dancing  and  feafting,  as  in" 
other  countries  :  But  their  principal  diverfion,  or 
rather  bufinefs,  before  the  Spaniards  brought  them 
to  remain  in  fix’d  habitations,  was  to  rove  about 
the  country  from  place  to  place,  and  view  new 
feenes  every  day  they  lived. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  their  hujbandry^  plants^  animals,  and  minerals, 

HEY  have  a  wooden  plough  which  does  not 
enter  the  ground  above  three  inches  deep, 
and  yet  they  have  ufually  a  very  plentiful  crop  how¬ 
ever  of  Turky  or  Indian-corn.  The  Miflionary 
of  every  canton  has  commonly  forty  or  fifty  acres 
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fown  with  European- wheat,  and  frequently  gives  ^  ^ 

his  Indian  difciples  enough  to  fow  their  grounds  and 
make  provifion  for  their  families ;  but  inftead  of 
putting  it  to  that  ufe,  they  ufually  devour  it  as  loon 
as  they  have  it.  The  Father  adds.  It  may  truly  be 
faid  of  thefe  Indians,  that  they  follow  our  S  a  v  i  ou  a’s 
rule.  Not  to  be  concern’d  for  the  next  day  ;  for  if 
I  happen  to  allot  a  cow  to  a  family  enough  toferve 
them  three  or  four  days  (fays  he)  they  will  often  eat 
her  in  one,  and  come  the  next  morning  for  more  ; 
fo  that  we  are  forc’d  to  give  to  the  father,  mother^ 
fon,  and  daughter;  and  to  the  young  children  to 
each  his  piece  of  flelh  of  five,  fix,  feven,  nay  eight 
pounds,  and  that  twice  a  day  ;  for  if  they  had  it 
at  once,  they  Would  eat  it  all  at  noon,  and  want 
more  by  night ;  for  they  are  fo  voracious  that  the 
mother  will  fnatch  the  meat  from  her  child,  and  eat 
all  that  comes  in  fight  of  them  :  For  which  reafon 
each  Miffionary  has  a  great  barn,  into  which  he 
forces  them  to  lay  up  a  certain  proportion  of  corn, 
which  he  gives  them  back  at  feed-time:  Notwith- 
ftanding  which  they  fometimes  deceive  the  Miflion¬ 
ary,  or  rather  themfelves.  It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
their  feed-time  is  in  June  or  July,  when  the  Mif¬ 
fionary  allots  each  Indian  two  or  three  oxen  to  plow 
withal.  One  of  thefe  Indians,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  plowing,  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  fport, 
and  finding  himfelf  and  his  wife  very  hungry,  they 
agreed  to  kill  one  of  the  oxen,  which  they  did  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  having  quarter’d  the  ox  (  as  they 
ufually  do)  they  put  the  flelh  on  a  wooden  fpit,  and 
(for  want  of  other  fuel)  made  a  good  fire  with  the 
plow,  throwing  into  it  fome  of  the  fuet  to  increafe 
the  flame ;  and  thus  they  roafted  and  eat  it.  The 
MilTionary  perceiving  the  fmoke  in  the  field,  be¬ 
gan  ftirewdly  to  fufpedl  the  truth  ;  and  making  the 
bell  of  his  way  to  the  field,  he  foon  liiw  by  the 
bones  that  he  had  not  been  miftaken  in  his  guefs* 

He  fell  to  chiding  the  Indian,  who  gave  no  other 
anfwer,  but  that  he  being  both  tir’d  and  hungry,  he 
had  made  bold  with  the  ox,  begging  the  good  Father 
to  give  him  another,  which  he  was  oblig’d  to  do, 
unlefs  he  would  fee  him  and  his  family  want  bread 
all  the  year  after.  Such  things  often  happen  to  the 
Milfionaries,  theft  Indians  being  naturally  fo  lazy, 
that  often  (unlels  compell’d  thereunto  by  blows) 
they  will  not  carry  in  their  Turky- wheat  when  it 
is  ripe. 

You  wonder,  perhaps,  which  way  they  can  be 
compell’d  by  blows :  This  is  done  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  do  our  children,  only  that  inftead  of  birch 
they  make  ufe  of  a  fcourge  :  This  is  perform’d  by 
fome  Indian  or  other,  who  gives  the  delinquent 
twenty-four  or  more  ftrokes,  according  to  the  Mif- 
fionary’s  order.  This  corredfion  they  take  very 
patiently,  without  any  curfing  or  fwearing,  nay, 
without  making  the  leaft  noife  ;  and  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  make  any  exclamations,  it  is  by  the  name 
of  Jefu  Maria.  The  correction  being  over,  they 
kifs  the  Milfionary’s  hand,  and  return  him  thanks 
into  the  bargain,  their  love  and  refpedl  being  fuch 
towards  the  Miflionaries,  that  they  take  every 
thing  without  the  leaft  regret  at  their  hands ;  which 
being  imprinted  in  them  from  their  tender  age, 
they  can  never  Ihake  off  afterwards. 

As  to  their  fruits  and  kitchen-gardens,  Father  Fruits. 
Sepp  gives  us  the  beft  account  of  them  I  meet  with* 
in  the  defeription  of  his  own  gardens  in  the  canton 
of  Japega.  Next  to  my  apartments*  fays  that  Fa¬ 
ther,  I  have  a  garden  divided  into  feveral  partitions, 
one  whereof  is  my  flower-garden,  another  my  phy- 
fick-garden  ( for  they  know  not  what  a  Phyfician 
or  Apothecary  means)  another  my  kitchen-garden, 
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CH  A  P. befides  an  orchard  and  vineyard.  In  the  kitchen- 
garden  grow  ail  the  year  round  divers  forts  of  fal- 
Jad-herbs,  Endive  curl’d  and  not  curl’d,  Cichory- 
toots,  Parfnips,  Turnips,  Spinage,  Radifhcs,  Cab- 
bagesj  Carrots,  Beet-roots,  Farfley,  Anifeed,  Fen¬ 
nel-feed,  Coriander-feed,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
divers  forts  of  Indian-roots.  In  my  phyfick-gar- 
den  I  have  Mint,  Rue,  Rofemary,  Pimpernel, 
Sweet-marjorum,  &c.  My  flower-garden  produces 
White-lillies,  Indian-lillies,  yellow  and  blue  violets, 

■  Poppies,  and  many  forts  of  Indian  flowers, 

,  In  my  orchard  I  have  Apple  and  Pear-trees  and 
Hazel-nut-trees;  but  thefe  two  laft  will ‘bear  no 
fruit  here,  though  they  grow  Very  lofty  ;  Peaches, 
Pomegranates,  fweet  and  Ibuf  Lemons,  fweet  and 
four  Citrons,  Vaninceys,  and  divers  other  Indian 
fruits. 

My  vineyard  has  fo  many  vines,  that  fometimes 
it  may  produce  five  hundred  large  calks  of  wine  in 
one  year,  but  this  year  I  have  fcarce  had  Grapes 
enough  for  my  table  ;  the  reafoh  is  the  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  pifmires,  wafps,  wild-pidgeons,  and  other 
birds,  which  have  devour’d  all,  though  I  have  con- 
flantly  kept  eight  Indian  boys  on  purpofe  to  cleanfe 
them  of  the  pifmires :  Add  to  this  the  north-wind, 
which  has  blown  continually  all  this  year  :  A  flen- 
der  recompence  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  pru¬ 
ning,  {having,  and  attending  the  vines ;  but  pa¬ 
tience  ! 

However,  thefe  frequent  mifcarriages  of  the  vines 
make  wine  here  a  dear  commodity,  a  cafk  being 
fold  Ibmetimes  for  twenty  or  thirty  crowns,  a  great 
price  for  fuch  an  unwholefomc  wine  as  this,  which 
is  not  to  be  preferv’d  without  a  great  deal  bf  lime, 
without  which  it  would  turn  to  vinegar  in  a  little 
time.  This  makes  us  ufe  the  wine  very  fparingly, 
and  fometimes  we  have  fcarce  any  in  fix  months, 
it  being  fo  fcarce  that  we  fhall  not  have  enough  for 
the  Comrnunion- table. 

•  He  relates  alfo,  that  in  the  plains  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river  Uragua,  and  particularly  between 
the  city  Buenos  Ayres  and  St.  Jago,  there  is  not 
a  tree  to  be  feen  fit  for  timber  or  fuel  of  the  na¬ 
tural  growth  of  the  country ;  but  that  the  Spaniards 
have  of  late  years  planted  fuch  abundance  of 
peaches,  almonds,  and  figs,  that  there  are  now  vaft 
Woods  in  woods  of  them,  which  ferve  for  fuel  at  Buenos 
Ayres  and  other  Spanifh  towns  ;  On  the  contrary, 
™  that  the  country  to  the  eaft-ward  of  the  river  Para- 
gua,  has  large  woods  and  forefts  well  replenifli’d 
with  timber,  extending  feveral  hundred  leagues  on 
both  fides  the  river  Uragua,  and  that  they  have  the 
fineft  paftures  and  meadows  in  the  world,  both  in 
the  eaft  and  weftern  parts  of  La  Plata  ;  however, 
there  is  no  mowing  of  grafs,  or  making  of  hay 
here,  becaufe  their  cattle  feed  all  the  year  up  to 
the  knees  in  grafs. 

They  have  alfo  whole  fields  of  cotton,  but  no 
hemp  or  flax  growing  in  the  country,  which  makes  . 
linnen  excelTive  dear. 

Bealls.  They  had  no  great  ftock  of  cattle  before  the 
Spaniards  imported  European  animals ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  were  their  Indian  flieep,  goats,  fwine,  and  deer, 
already  defcrib’d,  with  a  fort  of  hares,  armadillo’s, 
and  other  American  animals,  already  defcribed  in 
treating  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  but  the  European 
cattle  are  fo  vaftly  increafed  of  late  years  in  La  Plata, 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  canton  which  has  lefs  than 
three  or  four  thoufand  horfes  and  mules,  with  black 
cattle  in  proportion,  and  thirty  or  forty  thoufand 
European  fheep  in  fome  of  them  :  They  abound  al¬ 
fo  in  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  and  have  plenty  of 
fifli  in  their  rivers. 

The  fame  Father  affures  us,  that  they  fee  fome- 
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times  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  oxen  feeding  to-C  H  h  p, 
gether  that  have  no  particular  owner,  but  any  one 
fends  and  takes  what  he  pleafes  :  And  that  the 
Jefuits  at  Buenos  Ayres  fold  at  one  time,  to  the 
{hipping  that  came  thither,  twenty  thoufand  tall 
oxen  for  twelve  thoufand  crowns,  which  were  va¬ 
lued  only  for  their  hides,  their  carcafes  being  de¬ 
vour’d  by  wild  dogs  or  birds  of  prey. 

In  another  place  the  Father  relates,  that  his  can¬ 
ton  fent  out  a  party  of  Indians  two  days  journey 
into  the  country,  who  within  two  months  brought 
in  fifty  thoufand  cows,  which  were  to  ferve  for 
provifions  for  the  canton  the  following  year ;  for 
they  eat  cow’s-flefh  altogether,  and  kill  the  bulls 
only  for  their  {kins,  there  being  no  oxen,  properly 
fo  call’d,  in  that  country.  He  adds,  that  the  three 
fhips  he  went  over  with  carry ’d  back  to  Spain  thirty 
thoufand  bulls  hides,  without  any  cows  fkins 
amongft  them :  And  thefe  they  had  for  little  or  no¬ 
thing  ;  tho*  every  {kin  would  malce  fix  crowns  in 
Spain,  fo  prodigioufly  are  European  cattle  multi- 
ply’d  in  La  Plata :  And  ’tis  obferved,  than  one 
fheep  is  more  valued  there  than. three  horfes,  on  ac-  . 
count  of  their  wool ;  fora  good  hprfe  may  be  pur- 
chafed  for  a  knife  of  the  value  of  fix- pence,,  and  a 
bridle  is  of  more  value  than  three  horfes,anda  horfe- 
{hoe  is  worth  fix  horfes ;  but  they  feldom  flaoe 
their  horfes  here  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  iron, 
nor  do  they  much  need  it,  the  turf  or  furface  of  the 
ground  being  very  foft,  and  few  ftones  in  the 
country.  , 

As  to  minerals,  it  is  certain  there  are  few  or  none  Mineraif. 
in  the  plains  or  flat  country  ;  and  tho’  ’ti^  reported 
the  Jefuits  have  difcover’d  fome  gold  mines  in  the 
mountains  that  divide  La  Plata  from  Brazil,  thole 
Fathers  do  not  acknowledge  there  are  any. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Contains  an  ahJiraSt  of  the  hijiory  of  La  Plata^  and 
treats  of  the  religion  of  its  ancient  and  modern 
inhabitants^  and  of  their  marriages. 

AS  the  natives  of  La  Plata  were  divided  into  CHAP. 

a  multitude  of  tribes  commanded  by  their  VI. 
refpeeftive  Chiefs,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  general 
hiltory  or  ftate  of  their  country  when  the  Spaniards  ™ 
arriv’d :  And  what  they  receiv’d  by  tradition  relat¬ 
ing  to  their  particular  clans  could  be  very  little  relied 
on  as  they  were  not  acquainted  with  letters,  and  had 
no  way  of  recording  the  adions  of  their  anceftors. 

All  that  we  know  of  their  hiftory  is,  that  thofe  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Paragua  lived  a  wandering 
life  like  the  Arabs,  and  thofe  on  the  eaft-fide  of 
that  river  in  caves  :  That  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe  made  feveral  attempts  in  vain  to  fubdue  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  from  Brazil  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  La  Plata,  in  which  they  met  with  very 
.great  oppofition  and  loflTes,  ’till  the  Spanilh  Gover¬ 
nors  of  Peru  and  Chili  attack’d  them  from  the 
weft,  and  then  they  made  a  compleat  conqueft  of 
that  country. 

The  firll  Adventurer  that  penetrated  into  this 
country  was  Alexius  Garcia,  a  Portuguefe, 
who  was  fent  upon  that  enterprize  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Brazil,  in  the  year  1524.  He  march’d  quite 
crofs  La  Plata,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Peru,  where 
having  amafs’d  a  vaft  quantify  of  plate,  he  was  cut 
off  in  his  return  with  mofl  part  of  his  men ;  and 
George  Sedenho,  with  fixty  Portuguefe,  hav¬ 
ing  been  fent  out  to  fupport  him  before  the  death 
of  Garcia  was  known,  was  alfo  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  Indians  with  all  his  party. 

In 
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Chap.,  in  the  year  1526,  Sebastian  Cabot  being 
.  ,  employ’d  to  make  a  furtlier  difcovery  of  South- 

America  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  enter’d  the 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata  (firft  difcover’d  by 
John  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  the  year  1515)  and 
failing  up  that  river  as  far  as  the  place  where 
Garcia  was  kill’d,  there  met  with  the  plate^he 
had  got  on  the  confines  of  Peru,  which  he  pur¬ 
chas’d  of  the  natives,  who  did  not  know  the  value 
of  it,  for  a  trifle,  and  imagining  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duft  of  that  country,  concluded  he  had  made  a 
very  important  difcovery.  Whereupon  he  eredled 
a  fort  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  near  the  place 
where  the  town  of  Aflfumption  now  ftands  ;  he 
alfo  detach’d  Alvaro  Ramon  with  one  of  his 
fliips  to  fail  up  the  river  Uragua,  and  get  further 
‘  intelligence  of  the  mines  he  fuppofed  were  to  be 

found  near  the  banks  of  it  •»  but  Ramon  hav¬ 
ing  proceeded  three  days  in  that  voyage,  his  fliip 
run  a-ground,  and  he  and  all  his  people  were  cut 
off  by  the  natives.  After  which  accident,  Cabot 
remov’d  from  that  fhore,  and  built  another  fort  on 
the  fouth-fide  of  the  river  of  Plata,  where  the  town 
of  Spirito  Sanflo  now  ftands,  and  leaving  a  garri- 
fon  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  it,  he  re¬ 
turn’d  to  Spain  for  a  .re-inforcement  of  troops  to 
profecute  his  difeoveries  :  But  the  natives  furpriz’d 
the  fort  foon  after  he  was  gone,  and  put  the  garri- 
lon  to  the  fword. 

However,  Cabot  reprefenting  to  the  Court  of 
Spain  that  Plata  was  one  of  the  richeft  countries 
in  the  world  •,  and  bringing  fo  much  plate  and  trea- 
fure  along  with  him  as  fufficiently  confirm’d  his  re¬ 
port  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  feveral  of  the 
beft  families  of  that  kingdom  made  intereft  to  be - 
fent  on  an  expedition  thither.  Whereupon  a  body 
of  two  and  twenty  hundred  land-men,  befides  ma¬ 
riners,  were  embarked  for  the  river  of  Plata,  among 
whom,  it  is  faid,  there  were  thirty  heirs  of  noble 
families,  the  whole  being  commanded  by  Don 
Peter  de  Mendoza,  the  Emperor’s  Sewer; 
who  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  year 
1535,  but  not  without  great  oppofition  from  the 
natives,  for  they  attacked  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Spaniards,  commanded  by  James  Mendoza, 
the  Governor’s  brother,  and  killed  him  with  two 
.  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men  upon  the  fpot ;  and 
provifions  growing  very  fcarce  at  the  fame  time, 
the  Governor  thought  fit  to  return  to  Spain,  leaving 
Oyola  his  Deputy-governor  behind  him  with 
part  of  the  troops.  But  Oyola  thought  fit  to  aban¬ 
don  Buenos  Ayres,  and  built  the  fort  of  AflTump- 
tion,  on  the  north-fide  of  the  river  Plata,  whither 
he  removed  with  his  half-ftarv’d  garrifon.  The 
Governor  Alvaro  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
afterwards  made  further  difeoveries,  planting  colo¬ 
nies  as  far  as  the  north  of  Tucuman,  and  he  and 
his  fucceflTor  rebuilt  Buenos  Ayres  and  fome  other 
towns  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.  And 
in  1553,  Francis  de  Acquire  being  detach’d 
from  Chili  with  two  hundred  men  by  Valdivia, 
built  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  the  metropolis  of  La  Pla¬ 
ta  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  John  Gomez  Za- 
R  i  T  A  was  fent  from  Chili  to  La  Plata  with  another 
body  of  troops,  who  built  the  town  of  Cordua,  and 
made  an  entire  conqueft  of  all  the  country  as  far  as 
the  river  Paragua  ;  but  the  provinces  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  that  river  were  never  conquer’d  by  force, 
but  reduc’d,  as  has  been  faid,  by  the  addrefs  of 
the  Jefuits  under  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain  •,  and  that  Court,  in  return  for  this  fervice, 
conferr’d  the  property  of  that  country  on  thofe  Fa¬ 


thers.  If  it  be  demanded  how  the  Jefuits  were  CHAP, 
able  to  effeft  this,  I  have  already  intimated,  that  ^  f 
they  are  inftrufted  in  every  art  and  fcience  when  Qualifica- 
they  are  fent  upon  thefe  miffions.  They  don’t  on-  tions  of 
ly  underftand  phyfick  and  the  mathematicks,  but 
almoft  every  mechanick  art,  by  which  means  they 
become  exceeding  ufeful  where  they  refide*  Their 
adminiftring  phyfick  gratis  infinitely  obliges  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  by  their  fkill  in  mathematicks  they  furprize 
the  ignorant  natives,  who  are  ready  to  adore  them 
as  gods,  and  readily  refign  their  underftandings  and 
confciences  to  their  direftion.  But  what  prevail’d 
ftill  more  on  thefe  people  to  fubmit  to  the  Jefuits 
was,  the  protedlion  they  gave  them  againft  the 
Spanilh  officers  and  foldiers,  and  preventing  their 
impofing  on  them  thofe  rigorous  fervices  they  did 
on  other  Indians  under  their  government.  They 
even  lurnifhed  the  natives  with  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  inftruifted  them  in  the  art  of  war,  where¬ 
by  they  were  enabled  to  repel  the  attacks  both  of 
the  Spaniards  from  the  weft,  and  of  the  Portuguefe 
from  Brazil  on  the  eaft,  who  harrafs’d  their  country 
for  feveral  years  till  they  found  they  had  fo  formi¬ 
dable  an  enemy  to  deal  with,  that  they  loft  more 
than  they  got  by  their  incurfions  into  La  Plata  ; 
and  the  Jefuits  and  their  fubjedts  who  inhabit  one 
of  the  fineft  countries  in  the  world  between  the  ri¬ 
ver  Paragua  and  Brazil,  have  of  late  years  enjoy’d  an 
uninterrupted  peace  in  the  greateft  affluence  and 
plenty  imaginable. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  natives  of  La  Plata,  if  Religion 
we  are  to  credit  Tec  ho  the  Jefuit,  he  relates,  that^^^^® 
they  worfhipped  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  and  cording  to 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  as  the  Peruvians  did,and  Techo. 
had  temples  dedicated  to  the  Sun  ;  which  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  fince  this  country  is  contiguous  to 
Peru,  and  part  of  it  was  under  the  dominion  of 
their  Inca’s  ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Jefuits  relate,  they  worfhipped  trees,  ftones,  rivers, 
animals,  and  almoft  every  thing  animate  and  ina¬ 
nimate  ;  which  likewife  may  be  true,  becaufe  other 
nations  in  South- America  have  done  the  like.  But 
as  to  the  great  ferpent  the  Fathers  tell  us  of,  that 
was  as  big  about  as  an  ox,  and  one  of  the  objedls  of 
their  adoration,  we  may  without  offence  fufpend 
our  belief  of  fuch  relations  till  we  find  it  prov’d  that 
there  ever  were  any  fuch  monfters  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

But  whatever  the  ancient  religion  of  La  Plata 
was,  the  people  are  now  in  general  as  good  catho- 
licks  as  the  Jefuits  can  make  them,  and  the  moft 
obedient  vafials  of  that  order. 

As  to  the  marriages  of  thefe  Indians,  anciently  Marriages 
they  allow’d  both  of  poligamy  and  concubinage,  according 
and  the  greateft  objedlion  they  have  to  Chriftianity 
the  Fathers  inform  us  is,  their  confining  them'to  one 
woman.  At  prefent  the  Jefuits  have  the  entire  di- 
reflion  of  this  matter  :  And  Father  Sepp  tells  us, 
when  a  virgin  is  fourteen  and  a  lad  fixteen,  they 
do  not  fuffer  them  to  remain  longer  unmarried  for 
fear  of  worfe  confequences,  having  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  when  the  maidens  and  young  men 
continue  in  a  fingle  ftate  for  any  confiderable  time, 
they  have  found  means  to  pair  themfelves.  The 
objedlion  which  in  other  places  is  made  againft  fuch 
young  marriages  takes  no  place  here,  where  there 
is  no  difpute  about  dowry  or  fettlements,  or  which 
way  they  will  maintain  themfelves ;  all  this  they 
leave  to  God  Almighty  and  our  care  (fays  this  Fa¬ 
ther)  never  applying  themfelves  to  any  trade  or 
profeffion  unlefs  we  oblige  them  to  it,  and  upon  the 
marriage  It  is  the  Mifflonary  that  provides  the  hutr,  ^ 
it  is  he  that  provides  the  wcdding-cloaths,  viz.  five 
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CHAP,  yards  of  coarfe  woollen  fluff  for  each  ;  a  bed  they 
,  never  want,  bull-hides  being  cheap  enough;  and 
the  wedding  dinner  is  nnade  with  a  fat  cow,  which 
is  likewife  prefented  by  the  Miflionary. 

Their  marriage  agreement  confifts  only  in  two 
articles,  viz.  The  woman  promifes  to  fetch  what 
water  the  hufband  wants  from  the  river,  in  lieu 
of  wliich  he  engages  to  furnifh  the  kitchen  with 
fuel.  We  allow  them  no  mufick  nor  dancing  at 
their  weddings,  but  fo  foon  as  they  are  marry’d 
and  have  heard  mafs,  the  bridegroom  goes  his  way 
and  the  bride  her’s  :  And  if  the  Miflionary  has 
prefented  them  with  a  fat  cow,  a  little  fait,  and  a 
few  loaves,  they  invite  their  parents  to  dinner,  and 


fo  make  the  beft  cheer  they  can.  There  is  one  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
thing  peculiar  in  their  marriages,  viz.  that  here  the 
man  does  not  woe  the  woman,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  woman  the  man  :  In  this  cafe  the  maid  comes 
to  the  Miflionary  and  fays.  Pay,  i.  e.  Father  (tor 
fo  they  call  us)  1  have  an  inclination  to  marry  fuch 
or  fuch  a  one,  if  you  will  be  pleafed  to  give  your 
confent.  Whereupon  the  Miflionary  fending  for 
the  perfon,  fays,  my  fon  (for  fowe  call  them)  fuch 
or  fuch  a  one  is  defirous  to  be  marry’d  to  you,  are 
you  contented  flie  Ihould?  Unto  which  if  he  replies 
yes  (as  they  feldom  do  otherwife)  then  the  match  is 
made,  and  wants  nothing  but  the  Prieft’s  blef- 
fing. 
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TH  E  country  of  the  Amazons  obtain’d  its 
name  from  afuppos’d  nation  of  female  war¬ 
riors  that  were  faid  to  inhabit  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  the  world,  which 
runs  through  this  country  from  well  toeaft.  There 
is  not  a  circumftance  related  by  the  ancients  of  the 
Afiatic  Amazons  which  has  not  been  applied  to 
thefe  by  the  moderns,  tho’  all  the  ground  there  was 
for  thefe  fidlionsfeems  to  have  been,  that  there  were 
fecn  fome  women  mingled  with  the  men  that  came 
to  gaze  on  the  Spaniards  when  they  firft  invaded  their 
country. 

And  here  it  is  not  eafy  to  avoid  refledling  how 
cxaftly  the  firft  Spanifti  Adventurers  copied  after 
the  romantic  writers  among  the  ancients. 

In  one  part  of  America  they  furnifh  us  with  Gi¬ 
ants,  in  another  with  Monfters,  in  a  third  with 
Canibals,  and  here  with  a  race  of  Amazons.  They 
feem  to  have  been  a  little  dull  of  invention,  that 
they  ftruck  out  no  new  whimfeys  or  monfters  in 
nature,  but  barely  tranferib’d  or  imitated  the  fabu¬ 
lous  relations  they  met  with  in  the  ancient  poets 
and  other  writers,  who  intended  no  more  perhaps 
than  beautiful  allegories,  or  to  difplay  their  talents 
at  invention,  never  dreaming  that  after-ages  would 
look  upon  fuch  flights  of  fancy  as  hiftorical  fafts. 
But  to  proceed  in  the  deferibing  the  fituation  of  this 
country,  which  has  obtain’d  the  name  of  the  Ama- 
Thefitua-  bounded  by  the  Equator,  which  fepa- 

tion  and  rates  it  from  Terra- Firma  on  the  north,  by  Brazil 
and  the  A tlan tic-ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  Brazil  and 
l.a  Plata  toward  the  fouth,  and  by  Peru  on  the 
fouth-weft,  lying  between  the  Equator  and  the  1 5th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  50  and  75 
degrees  of  weftern  longitude. 

As  we  have  no  other  accounts  of  this  country 
than  what  we  have  receiv’d  from  thofe  who  have 


extent. 


been  fent  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  to  make 
difeoveries  either  up  or  down  the  river  Amazon,  I  ^ — j 

fhall  give  an  abftradl  of  the  feveral  Adventurers  of 
this  kind,  and  then  colledl  from  them  the  ftate  of 
the  country. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro,  brother  to  the  Marquis 
(Conqueror  of  Peru)  was  the  firft  that  accidentally 
difeover’d  this  mighty  river,  in  the  year  1 540,  by  Gon- 
when  he  was  Governor  of  C^itto,  the  moft  nor-  zalo  Pi- 
them  province  of  Peru.  Some  Indians  had  affur’d 
him,  that  to  the  eaftward  of  Quito,  on  the  other 
fide  the  mountains  of  Andes,  were  countries  that 
abounded  not  only  in  cinamon  but  in  gold,  more 
than  any  countries  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  difeo¬ 
ver’d,  tho’  they  were  exceeding  difficult  of  accels  on 
account  of  the  rocks  and  precipices  they  muft  firft 
pafs,  and  the  woods  and  moraffes  on  the  other  fide 
of  them,  and  the  little  provifions  they  muft  expedt 
to  meet  with  in  a  defart  and  uninhabited  country  ; 
and  what  would  render  their  march  extremely  trou- 
blefome  were  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  under  and 
near  the  Equator  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

But  nothing  could  deter  Pizarro  from  an  expe¬ 
dition  wherein  he  expedled  to  meet  with  mountains 
of  gold  in  a  literal  fenfe.  He  made  extraordinary 
preparations  therefore  for  this  difficult  and  hazardous 
undertaking,aflrembled  three  hundred  and  forty  vete¬ 
ran  Spaniards,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
horfe,  and  took  with  him  four  thoufand  able  body’d 
Indians,  fome  of  them  foldiers,  but  moft  of  them  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  carrying  his  ammunition,  provifions  and 
baggage,  and  driving  fome  thoufandsof  Indian-lheep 
and  hogs  before  them,  which  he  propos’d  to  kill 
by  the  way.  ‘  And  thus  provided,  he  fet  out  from 
the  city  of  C^iitto  at  Chriftmas,  in  the  year  1539. 

An  account  of  which  expedition  we  find  thus  re¬ 
lated  by  De  LA  Vega,  in  his  Royal  Commentaries 
I  of 
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of  Peru.  The  General  (fays  the  royal  hiftorian) 
having  continued  his  march  fome  few  days,  there 
happen’d  fo  terrible  an  earthquake  that  many  houfes 
•in  the  villages  where  they  then  were,  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  the  earth  opened  in  many  places,  and  fo 
terrible  were  the  lightnings  and  thunder,  and  fo 
very  quick  and  almoll  without  intermiffions,  and  fo 
fierce  were  the  rains,  which  pour’d  down  like  buc- 
ketsof  water,  that  theSpaniards  much  admir’d  at  the 
nature  of  that  climate,  fo  different  from  any  thing 
they  had  ever  feen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Peru. 

After  this  fiorm  was  over,  which  continued  forty 
or  fifty  days,  they  prepar’d  to  pafs  the  Andes,  or 
fnowy  mountains,  for  which  tho’  they  had  made 
good  provifion,  yet  the  climate  was  fo  extremely 
cold  by  the  great  quantities  of  fnow  which  fell, 
that  many  Indians  who  went  thin  in  their  cloathing 
perifh’d.  The  Spaniards,  that  they  might  make 
hafte  out  of  the  fnow  and  cold,  left  their  cattle 
and  provifion  behind  them,  expeding  to  find  fuf- 
ficient  fupplies  of  all  things  at  the  next  place  where 
the  Indians  inhabited.  But  the  matter  fucceeded 
otherwife  ;  for  having  pafs’d  the  mountains,  they 
enter’d  into  a  country  fo  barren  that  it  was  void 
of  all  inhabitants,  whereof  doubling  their  journies 
to  get  out  of  it,  they  came  at  length  to  a  province 
and  people  call’d  Cumaco,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a 
vulcano,  where  they  found  plenty  of  provifions ; 
but  the  country  was  fo  wet,  that  for  the  fpace  of 
two  months  they  remain’d  there  it  never  ceas’d  one 
day  from  raining. 

In  this  province,  call’d  Cumaco,  or  Canela, 
which  is  fituate  under  the  Equinodial,  or  very  near 
it,  grow  the  cinamon-trees,  as  they  call  them, 
which  they  went  in  fearch  of  as  well  as  gold.  Thefe 
trees  are  lofty,  bearing  a  leaf  as  big  as  the  laurel, 
with  a  fmall  fort  of  fruit  which  grows  in  clufters 
like  the  acorn :  Some  grow  wild  in  the  mountains, 
and  produce  fruit,  but  not  fo  good  as  that  which  is 
gather’d  from  the  trees  which  the  Indians  plant  and 
cultivate  in  their  own  grounds. 

The  Spaniards  found  that  in  Cumaco  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  countries  the  Indians  went  naked,  without 
any  deaths,  only  the  women,  for  modefiy  fake, 
wore  a  little  flap  before  them  :  the  climate  isfo  ex- 
celfively  hot  that  they  need  no  deaths  (fays  De  la 
Vega)  and  is  fo  fubjed  to  rains,  that  they  would 
become  rotten  in  a  fhort  time  if  they  had  them. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  leaving  the  greateft  part  of 
his  people  in  Cumaco,  took  with  him  a  fmall  party 
of  fuch  as  he  efteem’d  moft  adive,  to  fearch  for  fome 
pafs  leading  out  of  the  country  *,  for  as  yet  the  way 
for  an  hundred  leagues  together  had  been  nothing 
but  mountains,  defarts  and  woods,  which  they  were 
forced  to  lay  open  by  the  hatchet  and  ftrength  of 
their  arms*,  and  fometimes ’the  Indians,  who  were 
their  guides,  deceiv’d  them,  carrying  them  out  of 
the  way  by  mountains  and  defarts  and  difficult  paf- 
fages  (where  they  fuftain’d  hunger  and  cold,  with¬ 
out  any  other  fuftenance  than  herbs  and  roots,  and 
wild  fruitj  and  conduding  them  through  by-ways, 
to  avoid  the  country  of  their  friends  and  confederates. 

With  fuch  labours  and  fufferings  as  thefe,  which 
may  rather  be  fancy’d  than  defcrib’(^,  they  came  at 
length  to  a  province  call’d  Cuca,  which  was 
more  populous  than  any  they  had  formerly  pair¬ 
ed.  Here  provifions  were  plentiful,  and  the 
Cacique,  or  King  of  the  country,  came  in  a  peace¬ 
able  manner  to  welcome  them,  and  brought  them 
provifions. 

In  thefe  parts  they  remained  two  months,  in  ex- 
pedation  of  the  coming  of  thofe  Spaniards  whom 
they  had  left  in  Cumaco,  and  had  direded  to  fol- 
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low  them  by  fuch  traces  and  marks  as  they  ffiould 
find  of  the  way  they  had  taken  before  them.  Their  e— 
companions  being  come  up  and  refrelh’d  after  their* 
journey,  they  marchM  by  the  banks  of  a  great  ri¬ 
ver  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  leagues,  in  all  which  way 
they  neither  found  bridge  nor  ford. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  whole 
river  falls  from  the  top  of  a  rock  above  two  hundred 
fathom  high,  which  catarad,  or  falling  of  the  waters, 
makes  a  noife  that  is  heard  above  fix  leagues  from  the 
place,  at  which,  tho’  the  Spaniards  were  amazed,  yet 
it  was  much  more  wonderful  to  fee,  above  forty  or 
fifty  leagues  lower,  that  immenfe  quantity  of  water 
contraded  and  ftraitened  within  a  channel  made  by 
one  great  rock.  This  channel  is  fo  narrow,  that 
from  one  fide  to  the  other  it  is  not  above  twenty  foot 
wide  ;  but  fo  high,  that  from  the  top,  where  the 
Spaniards  made  their  bridge,  was  two  hundred  fa¬ 
thom  from  the  water.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his 
Captains confidering  there  was  no  other  paflage  to  be 
found  over  the  river,  and  that  it  was  necelTary  to  pals 
to  the  other  fide,  becaufe  the  country  was  barren  on 
that  fide  where  they  then  were,  agreed  to  make  a 
bridge  over  the  top  of  the  rock. 

The  Indians  on  the  oppofite  fide,  tho’  few  in 
number,  lloutly  defended  the  pafs,  but  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  fire  of  the  mulkets  ;  and  the  pafs 
being  now  clear,  the  Spaniards  fell  to  work  on  the 
bridge  of  timber,  which  coll  much  labour  before  the 
firll  beam  could  be  paflTed  over  to  the  oppofite 
rock,  by  the  help  of  which  a  fecond  was  more 
eafily  laid,  and  then  other  pieces  of  timber,  fo  that 
by  degrees  they  formed  a  bridge,  over  which  both 
men  and  horfe  fecurely  palTed :  After  which  they 
march’d  by  the  fide  of  the  river  over  mountains  fo 
thick  withwood,  that  they  were  forced  to  open  their 
way  again  with  the  hatchet.  Through  thefe  difficul¬ 
ties  they  came  at  length  to  a  country  call’d  Guema, 
where  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  fervants  were 
forced  again  to  fullain  themfelves  with  herbs  and 
roots,  and  with  the  tender  fprouts  of  trees.  Thus  with 
famine  and  the  perpetual  rains  many  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  fell  fick  and  died.  They  arriv’d  afterwards  at 
a  country  where  the  natives  were  more  civiliz’d  than 
the  former ;  for  they  eat  maiz  or  Indian-corn,  and 
cloathed  themfelves  with  garments  of  cotton  j  but 
ftill  the  climate  was  fubjed  to  violent  rains. 

Whilft  they  llay’d  in  this  place  they  fent  fmall 
parties  out  every  way  to  fee  if  they  could  difeover  a 
better  country  ;  but  they  all  return’d  with  the  fame 
news,  that  they  met  with  nothing  but  wild  mountains 
full  of  bogs,  lakes  and  moorifli  grounds,  over  which 
was  no  palTage.  Hereupon  they  refolved  to  build  a  T'jjgy 
brigantine  or  veflTel  to  ferry  over  from  one  fide  of  build  a 
the  river  to  the  other,  which  now  was  become  two  ^ngan- 
leagues  broad.  In  order  whereunto,  the  firfl:  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  fet  upafmith’s  forge  for  nails  and 
iron-work,  which  they  made  of  the  horfes  ffioes 
they  had  kill’d  for  food,  and  fome  iron  bars  they 
had  carry’d  with  them  ;  but  iron  was  now  become 
more  fcarcethan  gold. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro,  tho’  Chief  Commander, 
was  the  firfl:  that  laid  his  hand  on  the  ax  to  hew  down 
the  timber,  and  to  make  the  charcoal  which  was  re- 
quifite  to  forge  the  iron,  and  was  always  the  moft 
forward  in  every  office,  tho’  never  fo  mean,  that  fo 
giving  a  good  example,  none  might  excufe  himfelf. 

The  rofin  which  iffued  from  certain  trees  ferved  them 
inflead  of  pitch,  and  their  old  fhirts  and  rags  were 
made  ufe  of  inflead  of  ockam  to  caulk  the  feams  of 
their  veflel,  which  being  in  this  m.anner  finifla’d,they 
launched  into  the  water  with  great  joy  and  triumph, 
imagining  that  herewith  they  fhould  quickly  efcape 
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out  of  all  their  dangetS  and  difficulties.  But  it  proved 
otherwife  •,  for  a  few  days  ffiewed  the  contrary,  and 
o-ave  them  caufe  to  repent  that  they  had  ever  made  it. 
They  em-  All  the  gold  they  had  gather’d,  which  amounted 
bark  their  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pieces 
gold  and  yvitb  abundance  of  emeralds,  fomeof  which 

agg'’ge  value, as  alfo  their  iron  and  iron-work, 

and  whatfoever  wasofanyefteem,  they  laded  on  their 
velfel  •,  and  fuch  as  were  weak  and  fick  and  not  able 
to  travel  were  alfo  put  on  board.  And  now  after  a 
journey  almoftof  two  hundred  leagues  they  departed 
from  this  place,  taking  their  courfe  down  the  ftream, 
fome  by  water  and  others  by  land,  keeping  fuch  a 
convenient  diftance  each  from  the  other,  that  at 
night  they  always  join’d  and  lodg’d  together-,  which 
journey  was  perform’d  with  great  difficulty,  for  thofe 
on  the  land  were  forced  to  open  a  great  part  of  their 
way  with  hatchet  and  bill,  and  thofe  on  the  water 
were  put  to  hard  labour  to  keep  the  veffel  from  be¬ 
ing  forcibly  carry’d  down  by  the  current  from  the 
company  on  fhore,  when  at  any  time  their  paflage 
was  interrupted  by  fome  mountain  -,  fo  that  they 
could  not  keep  near  the  river :  They  then  ferried  to 
the  other  fide  by  help  of  their  veffel  and  four  canoes 
they  had  made  ;  but  this  was  a  great  hindrance  to 
them,  and  very  grievous  to  men  ftarving  and  pe- 
rifliing  with  hunger. 

Having  in  this  manner  travelled  for  the  fpace  of 
two  months,  they  at  length  met  with  certain  Indians, 
who  by  figns,  and  by  fome  words  which  were  un- 
derftood  by  their  Indian  fervants,  gave  them  intelli¬ 
gence  that  about  ten  days  journey  from  thence  they 
would  find  a  country  well  peopled,  plentiful  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  abounding  with  gold  and  other  riches 
of  which  they  were  in  purfuit ;  and  farther  fignified 
to  them,  that  this  country  was  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  another  great  river  which  join’d  and  fell  into  that 
wherein  they  now  were.  The  Spaniards  being  en¬ 
courag’d  with  this  news,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  made 
F'rancisco  de  Orellana  Captain  of  his  bri¬ 
gantine  or  veffel,  and  thereon  put  fifty  foldiers  a- 
board, giving  them  orders  to  pafsdown  the  ftreamto 
that  place  where  the  two  rivers  met,  and  that  there 
leaving  the  goods  he  had  then  on  board,  he  fliould 
lade  his  veffel  with  provifions,  and  return  towards 
them  with  all  the  fpeed  imaginable  to  relieve  them 
in  that  great  diflrefs,  many  of  the  Spaniards  being 
already  dead,  and  more  Indians, who  from  four  thou- 
■fand  were  now  reduc’d  to  half  the  number. 

Orellana  According  to  thefe  orders,  Francisco  de 
ricTe^^'^  Orellana  enter’d  on  the  voyage,  and  in  the  Ipace 
embarks  three  days,  without  oars  or  fails,  only  by  force  of 
on  board  the  current,  was  carry’d  to  the  confluence  of  the  two 
the  bri-  rivers  mention’d  by  the  Indians,  but  found  no  provi- 
gantine.  there;  whereRipon  Orellana  pretending  it 

was  impofiible  to  return  to  Pizarro  againft  the 
fl;ream,refolved  tofet  up  for  himfelf,  and  accordingly 
calling  off  all  care  and  regard  for  Pizarro  and  his 
He  runs  companions  then  in  dillrefs,  he  refolved  to  continue 
away  with  his  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then  go 
the  veHel.  gpain  and  obtain  the  government  of  thofe 

countries  for  himfelf :  But  this  cruel  refolution  was 
oppofed  by  many  of  thofe  who  were  then  with  him, 
who  told  him  plainly,  that  he  was  not  to  exceed  the 
orders  of  his  Captain-General,  and  that  it  was  inhu¬ 
man  to  forfake  his  companions  in  their  great  dillrefs, 
knowing  how  ufcful  and  neceffary  that  brigantine 
was  to  them.  In  this  point  none  were  more  zealous 
than  Friar  Gaspar  Carvajal,  and  a  young 
gentleman  native  of  Badajoz,  named  FIernan- 
Do  Sanchez  de  Vargas,  whom  thofe  of  the 
contrary  opinion  made  their  Chief, and  were  fo  warm 
in  their  debates  on  this  fubjeft,  that  the  quarrel  hrtd 


come  to  blows  had  not  Or  e  llan  a  with  fair  words 
appeafed  the  tumult :  However,  he  manag’d  fo  art¬ 
fully  afterwards  with  thofe  who  had  oppofed  his  in¬ 
tention,  that  he  entic’d  them  all  over  to  hisparty,and 
then  rudely  treated  the  poor  Friar  whom  he  had  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  fame  famine  and  mifery  (had  it  not  been 
for  refpedl  to  his  habit  and  profeffion)  as  he  did  San¬ 
chez  deVargas,  whom  he  left  in  that  defart  en- 
compaffed  with  high  mountains  on  the  one  fide,and 
a  great  river  on  the  other,  to  perifh  by  famine. 

Francisco  de  Orellana  afterwards  found 
fome  provifions  amongll  the  nations  on  the  river  be¬ 
low-,  but  becaufe  the  women  came  out  at  firfl  with 
their  hulbands  to  oppofe  his  landing,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  river  of  Amazons. 

Proceeding  yet  farther  down  this  river,  they  found 
thefe  Indians  more  civil  than  the  other,  who  received 
them  amicably,  admiring  the  brigantine  and  men 
fo  flrangely  habited.  Thefe  treated  the  Spaniards 
hofpitably,  and  furnilli’d  them  with  as  much  pro- 
vifion  as  they  had  occafion  for.'  Orellana  re¬ 
main’d  here  therefore  feveral  weeks,  and  I  uilt  an¬ 
other  brigantine,  for  they  were  much  ftraitned  for 
room  in  the  firll,  and  having  fitted  it  up  as  well  as 
they  were  able,  they  adventur’d  out  to  fea,  failing  Orellana' 
along  the  coaft  of  Caribiana,  about  200  leagues  tocomesinto 
the  northward,  ’till  they  arriv’d  at  the  ifland  of  the  Atlan- 
Holy  Trinity,  having  efcap’d  fuch  dangers  that  they 
often  gave  themfelves  over  for  loll.  At  this  ifland 
Ore  ll  ANA  bought  a  fliip,  with  which  hefail’u  into  Sails  to 
Spain,  where  he  requefted  his  Majefly’s  commiflion  Spain  and 
for  the  conquefl;  and  government  of  the  country 
the  Amazons,  as  he  was  pleas’d  to  llile  it.  To  vernnient 
make  this  enterprize  appear  the  more  defirable,  he  of  the 
alledg’d  that  it  was  a  country  abounding  with  gold,  Amazon 
filver,  and  precious  Hones,  and  in  teftimony  thereof 
produc’d  the  riches  vrhich  he  had  brought  with  him ; 
whereupon  his  Majelly  granted  the  requefl:  he  made 
for  the  government  of  what  he  fhould  conquer 
there,  and  Orellana  was  join’d  by  five  Imndrcd 
volunteers,  the  greatefl.  part  of  them  brilk  young 
gentlemen,  and  perfons  of  honour,  with  whom  he 
embark’d  at  St.  Lucar  for  the  river  Amazon,  in 
the  year  1554  ;  but  he  loll  one  of  his  Ihips  in  his 
voyage  thither,  and  met  with  fo  many  difficulties 
and  misfortunes  b:  fore  he  had  fail’d  an  hundred 
leagues  up  the  r'v.cr,  that  he  abandon’d  the  enter¬ 
prize,  and  died  m  his  return  home. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  frCNZALo  PizA  rro.  Dies  in  an 
whom  we  left  in  fuch  diflrefs  after  Franc isco 
DE  Orellana  was  run  away  with  the  brigantine : 

And  firll  he  built  ten  or  twelve  canoes  and  other 
floats  to  pafs  from  one  fide  the  river  to  the  other, 
as  often  as  his  march  was  interrupted  byimpaflable 
mountains  or  moraffes,  and  proceeded  in  that  man¬ 
ner  down  the  river  in  hopes  to  meet  the  brigantine 
they  had  difpatch’d  for  provifions. 

At  the  end  of  twm  months  they  arriv’d  at  the 
point  where  the  two  rivers  met ;  but  inllead  of 
their  brigantine  and  the  provifions  they  expefted 
to  meet  with,  they  found  only  the  honell  Hern  an 
DE  Vargas,  who  with  conllancy  of  mind,  like 
a  man  of  honour,  had  endur’d  With  great  refolution 
famine  and  all  the  miferies  to  which  he  was  expofed 
in  that  folitude  *,  and  from  him  they  receiv’d  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  villainy  of  the  perfidious 
Orellana,  which  Pizarro  could  fcarce credit, 
having  hitherto  entertain’d  an  entire  confidence  in 
the  man. 

The  General  however,  putting  a  good  face  upon  Plr  rro’-. 
the  matter, .  cheer’d  up  his  men,  and  encouraj, 
them  with  hopes  of  better  fortune,  telling  them, 
that  they  ought,  like  Spaniards,  to  bear  with  equa- 
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!ity  of  mind  thefe  labours  and  dlfappointments,  and 
yet  greater  if  any  fuch  could  be  :  That  the  more 
danger  the  more  honour,  and  the  greater  would 
their  renown  be  in  hiffory,  which  would  tranfmit 
the  fame  of  their  adventures  down  to  future  ages. 
The  foldiers  obferving  the  chearfulnefs  of  their  Ge¬ 
neral,  who  had  mold  caufe  to  refent  Orellana’s 
ufage  of  him,  took  heart  and  continued  their  march 
by  the  banks  of  the  river,  fometimes  on  one  fide 
and  fometimes  on  the  other. 

But  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  horfes  over  upon 
floats  (for  there  ftill  remain’d  about  fifty  of  their 
number)  cannot  be  exprefs’d,  any  more  than  the  fa¬ 
mine  they  were  expos’d  to :  However,  the  Indians’ 
who  remain’d  alive  ferv’d  their  mafters  with  great 
laith.ffilnefs  and  affedion  in  thefe  extremities,  bring¬ 
ing  them  herbs,  roots,  wild  fruit,  fnakes,  and  other 
vermin  they  found  in  thofe  mountains,  all  which 
went  down  with  the  Spaniards  •,  nor  could  they 
have  fubfifted  without  fuch  kind  of  food. 

And  now  Gonzalo  Pizarro  being  refolvcd 
to  return  to  Peru,  left  the  river  and  took  his  way 
more  to  the  northward,  which  proved  ffiorter  by  loo 
leagues  than  the  way  they  came,  but  no  lefs  diffi¬ 
cult,  being  forced  to  cut  their  way  frequently  through 
the  woods,  and  for  want  of  other  provifions  they 
now  eat  up  all  their  remaining  horfes  and  dogs  for 
the  four  thoufand  Indians,  who  ufed  to  purvey  for 
them,  all  died  in  this  expedition  ;  and  there  were 
but  fourfcore  Spaniards  who  return’d  to  Quitto  alive, 
and  thefe  almofl  without  deaths,  and  fo  fun-burnt 
and  emaciated  with  the  fatigue  and  want  of  food, 
that  their  neareft  friends  fcarce  knew  them. 

-  With  fuch  infupportable  hardfhips  and  hazards 
did  the  firft  Spaniffi  Adventurers  flruggle  in  fearch 
of  gold, even  when  they  had  before  acquir’d  enough 
one  would  have  thought  to  have  fatisfy’d  the  moft 
boundlefs  avarice.  I  queflion  whether  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
mines  of  Potofi,  had  not  amafs’d  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  crowns  before  he  enter’d  upon  this  expedition. 

Peter  de  Orsua,  who  afterwards  obtain’d 
a  commiffion  from  the  Governor  of  Peru,  in  the 
‘55°’  fubdue  the  provinces  bordering  on 
this  coun-  the  river  Amazon,  embark’d  on  the  river  Xauxa 
try.  in  Peru  with  feven  hundred  armed  Spaniards  and 
two  thoufand  Indians,  and  fail’d  down  the  ftream 
two  or  three  hundred  leagues,  ’till  he  came  to  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Amazon  and  Xauxa, 
and  continuing  his  voyage  afterwards  200  leagues 
further,  was  kill’d  in  a  mutiny  of  his  men,  which 
put  a  period  to  that  enterprize. 

Several  other  Adventurers  madethe  like  attempts 
afterwards,  but  moft  of  them  prov’d  unfortunate. 
Two  ’till  two  Monks  and  Ibme  Soldiers,  who  fet  out  with 
Friars  fuc-  John  DE  Palacios  from  Quitto  in  Peru,  in  the 
difeovVr-  ‘^35’  embarking  on  the  river  Amazon, 
in-T  it,  where  it  flrft  becomes  navigable,  fail’d  the  whole 
length  of  it  ’till  they  arriv’d  at  Paria  in  Brazil, 
which  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  this 
great  river:  But  their  Captain,  John  Palacios, 
was  kill’d  in  a  fkirmifti  with  the  natives  in  their 
paflTage. 

The  Friars  having  given  an  account  of  their 
voyage  to  the  Governor  of  Brazil,  he  order’d  floops 
and  boats  to  be  provided,  on  which  he  embark’d  fe¬ 
ven  ty  Portuguefe  and  two  thoufand  Indians,  and  in 
Otftober,  1637,  order’d  them  to  fail  up  the  river, 
Texeira  under  the  Command  of  Texeira,  a  mariner  of 
faiUupihe  great  flcill  and  experience,  who  by  the  help  of  the 
cafterly  wind,  which  generally  blov/s  here,  fail’d  up 
againft  the  current  ’till  he  arriv’d  at  Les  Reyes,  a 
town  of  Quitto  in  Peiu;  and  the  river  not  being 
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navigable  higher  for  his  veffels,  he  left  them  there 
and  went  by  land  to  the  city  of  Quitto,  where  he 
was  kindly  receiv’d  by  the  Spaniffi  Governor,  and 
furnifli’d  with  whatever  he  wanted  to  facilitate  his 
return  to  Brazil :  And  the  Governor  fent  Father 
De  Acuna  and  another  Spanifli  Jefuit  down  the 
river  with  him,  ordering  them  to  embark  for  Spain 
.when  they  arriv’d  at  Brazil,  and  communicate  the 
obfervations  they  ffiould  make  in  this  voyage  to 
his  Catholick  Majefty  ;  and  Texeira  embarking 
again  at  Les  Reyes,  on  the  river  Amazon,  with 
the  two  Jefuits,  in  the  month  of  February,  1638-9, 
arrived  at  Paria  in  Brazil  the  December  following; 
from  whence  De  Acuna  and  his  companion 
went  over  to  Spain,  and  publiffi’d  a  relation  of 
their  voyage  in  1 640,  which  is  the  beft  account 
of  this  river  and  the  countries  bordering  upon  it 
that  is  extant. 

From  thefe  feVeral  relations  we  learn  that  the  *^1^^  (ouV* 
head  of  the  river  Amazon  rifes  in  Quitto,  almoft  jfy 
under  the  Equator,  in  76  degrees  of  weftern  Ion-  ^on.* 
gitude,  and  running  fouth-eaft  ’till  it  unites  its 
waters  with  the  river  Xauxa,  continues  its  courfe 
almoft  due  eaft  in  the  latitude  of  4  degrees  for 
26  degrees  of  longitude,  and  then  returning  to 
the  north,  by  many  mouths  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Atlantic-ocean,  almoft  under  the  Equator. 

They  compute,  that  with  all  its  turnings  and 
windings  it  does  not  run  lefs  than  1800  leagues ; 
and  obferves  that  it  is  ordinarily  2  or  3  leagues  broad  ; 
but  in  the  rainy  feafon  over-flows  the  flat  country 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  at  the  mouth  of  it  is  fifty 
or  fixty  leagues  broad  ;  that  from  the  river  Negro, 
which  falls  into  it  about  five  hundred  leagues  from 
the  mouth,  it  is  generally  thirty  or  forty  fathom 
deep,  and  up  higher  from  eight  fathom  to  twen¬ 
ty  ;  that  there  is  one  ftraight  where  it  is  not  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  and  that  there  are  near 
two  hundred  rivers  which  fall  into  it  from  the  north 
to  fouth. 

The  Adventurers  in  general  agree  that  the  air  is  The  air. 
cooler  than  could  be  expedled  fo  near  the  Equator, 
which  proceeds  from  the  heavy  rains  that  occafion 
the  numerous  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  one 
half  of  the  year  ;  from  the  cloudy  weather,  from  Weather, 
the  fliortnefs.of  the  days,  which  are  never  more 
than  twelve  hours  long,  and  from  the  brifle  eaft- 
erly  wind  that  blows  frequently  from  the  Atlantic-  Winds, 
ocean  quite  through  the  country  fo  ftrong  that  vef- 
fels  are  enabled  thereby  to  fail  againft  the  ftream, 
and  perform  the  voyage  almoft  as  foon  up  the  ri¬ 
ver  Amazon  as  down  it,  which  I  perceive  is  a 
voyage  of  eight  or  ten  months,  where  no  ill  acci¬ 
dent  interrupts  the  pafiage.  Travellers  alfo  cb- 
ferve,  that  they  have  moft  terrible  thunder  and  Thunder, 
lightning  great  part  of  the  year ;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  what  is  ufual  in  other  countries  that  lie 
under  the  Equinoctial:  And  it  may  properly  be  faid  Seafbns. 
they  kave  two  fummers  and  two  winters  every  year ; 
that  is,  fair  weather  when  the  fun  is  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  them  in  either  Tropic  ;  and  foul 
when  it  is  vertical,  as  it  is  at  the  vernal  and  au¬ 
tumnal  Equinox. 

The  trees  here  are  ever-greens,  and  they  have  Trees  and 
fruits,  flowers  and  herbage  all  the  year  round.  1  heir 
fruits  are  Cocoa-nuts,  Anana’s,  or  Pine-apples, 

Guava’s,  Banana’s,  and  fuch  other  fruits  as  are 
ufually  found  between  the  Tropics.  Their  foreft  and 
timber-trees  are  Cedar,  Brazil-wood,  Oak,  Ebony, 
Log-wood,  Iron-wood,  fo  call’d  from  its  weight 
and  hardnefs,  the  Canela,  or  Cinamon,  as  it  is 
call’d  from  its  fpicy  baik,  and  feverai  forts  of  dying- 
wood. 

They 
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They  have  alfo  Indian-corn,  and  the  Caffavi- 
root,  of  which  they  make  flour  and  bread,  To- 
Corn,  bacco,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Yams,  Potatoes,  Sarfapa- 
roots,  and  nUa,  and  other  roots.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of 
plants.  venifonj  fifh  and  fowl,  among  which  they  men- 
Animals.  pion  Deer,  Indian-fheep,  and  Goats,  Guanoes, 
Manatee,  Armadillo’s,  Tortoife,  and  vaft  flocks  of 
Parrots  of  all  colours,  which  ferve  them  for  food,, 
and  their  feathers  for  ornament. 

Pejfonsof  natives  are  of  the  ordinary  flrature  of  men  : 

tives".^*  They  have  good  features,  long  black  hair,  and  black 
eyes,  and  their  complexion  is  a  copper  colour, 
whereas  the  natives  of  Africa  in  the  fame  latitude, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Atlantic-ocean,  are  all 
Negroes. 


Theftories  to  the  nation  of  Amazons,  which  were  faid 
zons"&c  name  to  this  river  and  country,  they  are 

fii5titious.  where  to  be  found,  any  more  than  the 

Giants  andCanibals  the  firft  Adventurers  mention’d. 
The  people  are  generally  acknowledg’d  now  to 
have  as  much  humanity  or  more  than  the  Euro- 
Genms.  peans  who  invaded  them,_  and  to  have  a  genius  for 
painting  and  fome  mechanic  arts,  particularly  they 
make  good  joiners-work,  though  they  have  no 
other  tools  than  fuch  as  are  edg’d  with  flaarp  ftones. 
Habits.  They  alfo  fpin  and  weave  themfelves  cotton  gar¬ 
ments,  and  are  pretty  decently  cloath’d  :  Their 
earthen-ware  alfo  is  much  admir’d  but  I  don’t 
perceive  they  have  learnt  to  make  bricks,  or  build 
v/ith  ftone,  the  materials  of  their  houfes  being  of 
wood,  thatch,  and  clay,  but  one  floor,  and  built 
ufually  on  fome  eminence  near  the  river-fide  to 
avoid  the  inundation. 

Govern-  The  banks  of  every  river,  as  they  relate,  are  in- 
ment. 


habited  by  a  dlftinfl  people,  commanded  by  their 
refpeftive  Caciques  or  Sovereigns,  who  are  diftin- 
guilh’d  from  their  fubjedls  by  coronets  of  beautiful 
feathers:  Their  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  and  fpears.  Wars, 
and  they  make  war  on  each  other  by  water  as  well 
as  land,  but  have  no  other  boats  than  canoes,  which 
are  great  trees  made  hollow  :  Whatever  their  prc- 
tenfions  are  for  war,  their  principal  end  in  it  is  to 
make  flaves  *,  however,  ’tis  faid,  they  ufe  their  flaves 
with  great  humanity,  and  never  fell  them  to  fo¬ 
reigners. 

They  worfhip  images,  and  carry  them  with  them  Religion, 
in  their  expeditions  *,  but  I  don’t  find  they  have 
temples  dedicated  to  any  god,  or  any  order  of  Priefts. 

They  countenance  both  poligamy  and  concubinage. 

As  to  the  gold  and  filver  mines  the  Spaniards  went 
in  fearch  of  when  they  firfl:  difcover’d  the  river  of 
Amazon,  I  can’t  learn  they  have  yet  met  with  any  No  gold 
here,  though  they  find  fome  gold  in  the  rivulets  that 
fall  into  the  river  Amazon  near  its  fources  in  Peru. 

After  the  river  is  fwoln  to  any  magnitude  there  is 
no  more  gold  to  be  found  ;  and  this  I  don’t  doubt 
is  the  reafon  that  neither  the  Spaniards  or  Por- 
tuguefe  have  planted  any  colonies  in  the  lower 
part  of  it.  The  Spaniards  made  great  efforts 
from  Peru  to  fubdue  this  country  while  they  had 
a  notion  it  abounded  in  gold,  but  feem  to  have 
neglected  the  difcovery  ever  fince  they  were  un- 
deteiv’d  in  this  particular  ;  and  indeed  they  have 
a  larger  dominion  already  in  America  than  they 
can  defend,  which  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their 
flighting  fuch  countries  as  do  not  produce  gold 
or  filver. 
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Spanifh  ISLANDS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  ijland  of  Cuba. 


CHAP,  H  E  three  principal  Spanifli  iflands  that  re- 

L  _  g  main  to  be  dcfcrib’d  are  thofe  of  Cuba, 

'  -M.  Hifpaniola,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Situation  The  iflaiid  of  Cuba  is  fituated  between  the  2oth 
of  northern  latitude  and  the  Tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer,  and  between  the  74th  and  87th  degrees  of 
weffern  longitude,  30  leagues  north  of  Jamaica, 
and  about  as  many  fouth  of  Cape  Florida,  being 
300  leagues  in  length,  and  generally  between  20 
and  30  leagues  broad. 

The  natives  had  given  it  the  name  of  Cuba  be¬ 
fore  Columbus  arriv’d  there,  who  at  firfl:  call’d  it 


Juanna,’tis  faid,  and  afterwards  Ferdinandino,  from  CHAP. 
King  Ferdinand,  who  was  King  of  Spain  when  I- 
this  ifland  was  difcover’d ;  but  it  foon  recover’d  its 
American  name  of  Cuba,  which  it  retains  to  this 
day. 

A  ridge  of  mountains  run  almofl  through  the  Face  of 
ifland  from  eafl:  to  wefl,  well  replenifh’d  with  dm- 
ber  and  other  trees,  but  the  land  hear  the  fliore  is 
generally  a  plain  champaign  country. 

There  are  abundance  of  rivulets  which  run  from  Rivers, 
the  mountains  north  and  Ibuth,  but  none  of  them 
large,  falling  into  the  fea  after  a  very  fliort  courfe, 
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C  H  A  P.  and  no  place  in  the  world  has  better  harbours,  the 
,  chief  of  which  are  St.  Jago,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
^arge  bay  at  the  eaft-end  of  the  ifland,  and  that  of 
the  Havana,  on  the  north- weft,  which  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  commodious  havens  in  A- 
merica. 

Seafons,  They  have  no  winters  here,  but  great  rains  and 
tempefts  ufually  when  the  fun  is  vertical  in  July  and 
Auguft,  which  cools  the  air  however,  and  renders 
the  climate  tolerable.  The  faireft  feafon  is  when 
the  fun  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  them,  and 
then  the  morning  is  much  the  hotteft  part  of  the 
day  •,  for  towards  noon  the  fea-breeze  begins  to 
blow  pretty  brifldy,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  the 
evening.  From  O6tober  to  April  they  have  brilk 
north  or  north-weft  winds  in  thefe  feas  at  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  and  in  December  and  Ja¬ 
nuary  they  frequently  increafe  into  ftorms,  though 
this  be  their  fair  feafon:  And  Dam  pier  obferves 
of  the  ifle  of  Pines,  fituated  near  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  of  Cuba,  that  it  rains  there  when  it  is  fair  eve¬ 
ry  where  elfe  *,  and  if  we  may  credit  our  mariners, 
they  fcarce  ever  have  a  fair  day  on  the  Kle  of 
Pines,  The  trade-wind  in  thefe  feas  blows  from 
the  north-eaft. 

Provinces.  I  don’t  find  the  ifland  of  Cuba  divided  into  pro¬ 
vinces,  though  fome  relate  that  the  eaft  part  of  it  is 
fubjedt  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Jago,  and  the  weft 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Havana. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  in  the  ifland  are,  i.  St.  Jagoj 
towns.  2.  The  Havana  ;  3.  Baracoa  ;  4.  Porto  del  Prin¬ 
cipe  i  5.  Santa  Cruz  j  6.  Trinidad  j  and  7.  Spi- 
rito  Sandto. 

St.  Jago.  I.  St.  Jago  is  fituated  (as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferv’d)  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay  in  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  the  ifland,  which  with  fome  fmall  iflands 
in  the  bay,  form  a  very  commodious  harbour  :  It 
was  built  by  General  James  Velasqjjez,  who 
reduc’d  this  ifland  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  about  the  year  1514  :  And  it  may  ftill  be  ftil’d 
the  capital  of  Cuba,  being  the  only  Biftiop’s  fee  in 
it,  but  is  very  much  upon  the  decline  at  prefent, 
both  the  Bilhop  and  Civil  Governor  refiding  at  the 
Havana,  for  the  moft  part. 

The  Ha-  2.  The  Havana,  fituate  at  the  north- weft  part 
vana.  jQand,  about  five  hundred  miles  to  the  weft- 

ward  of  St.  Jago,  of  which  that  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller  Gemelli  Carreri,  who  was  at  the  Ha¬ 
vana  in  the  year  1698,  gives  us  the  following  de- 
fcription,  together  with  fome  other  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  the  country,  and  the  voyage  of  the  gal¬ 
leons  from  thence  to  Spain,  which  1  am  confident 
will  be  acceptable  to  my  readers. 

The  Havana  (fays  Gemelli)  is  a  little  city 
half  a  league  in  compafs,  featcd  in  a  plain,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  23  degrees,  20  minutes.  '  It  is  almoft 
round,  inclos’d  with  poor  low  walls  on  the  land 
fide,  and  defended  on  the  other  part  by  water.  The 
Some  de-  inhabitants  are  about  four  thoufand  fouls,  Spaniards, 
fcnption  Mulatto’s,  and  Blacks,  who  live  moft  of  them  in 
TCoVc  houfes.  The  women  are  beautiful,  and  the 

men  ingenious.  The  Governor  hath  the  title  of 
Captain-General  of  the  ifland,  and  adminifters  ju- 
ftice  with  the  alTiftance  of  an  AlfelTor,  call’d  a 
Lieutenant,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Indies. 

It  is  very  dear  living  there  ;  for  three  ounces  of 
bread  coft  fifteen  grains  of  Naples  money  j  that  is, 
about  three-pence  Englifti,  and  half  a  pound  of  meat 
the  fame  price.  A  hen  is  worth  a  noble,  and  fruit 
and  other  things  proportionably  j  fo  that  a  man  can 
fcarcely  live  under  two  pieces  of  eight  a  day,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  galleons  are  there :  Though  the  cli- 
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mate  is  temperate,  wheat  has  not  throve  there  for  C  H  A  P. 
fome  years,  and  the  reafon  is  not  known  *,  fo  that 
what  comes  from  abroad  to  the  bakers  is  dearly  paid  ^ 
for ;  But  this  want  is  in  fome  meafure  fupply’d  by 
a  root  call’d  Yuca  (the  CalTavi-root)  whereof  they 
make  bread,  boiling  and  then  prefling  it  to  get  out 
a  venomous  juice  there  is  in  it.  They  bake  it  upon 
little  earthen  ftoves,  and  this  bread  ferves  not  only 
the  poor,  but  the  better  fort  who  have  large  fami¬ 
lies.  This  root  produces  neither  leaves  nor  feed, 
but  they  fet  bits  of  it  into  the  ground  to  grow 
again. 

The  ifland  is  three  hundred  leagues  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  thirty  in  breadth.  The 
inhabitants  are  poor,  having  no  trade  but  tobacco 
andfugar ;  and  all  the  labour  falls  upon  the  Blacks, 
of  whom  their  mafters  exadl  four  rials  (two  fliil- 
lings)  a  day,  and  fix  when  the  fleet  is  there,  and  at 
leaft  three  of  the  women  :  Now  what  can  a  mifera- 
ble  Black  do  who  has  two  mafters,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  ?  In  Peru  the  mafter’s  avarice  is  greater  ;  for 
they  fend  the  Black  women  to  be  got  with  child, 
like  cows,  and  if  they  prove  barren  they  fell 
them. 

The  city  Havana  is  encompaflfed  on  two  fides  by  Fortliicn- 
its  fafe  harbour,  which  is  fo  deep  that  the  fhips  an-  tioniofiJie 
chor  within  a  few  fteps  of  the  fliore.  It  is  defend- 
ed  by  three  caftles,  the  chief  of  them  call’d  Del 
Morro,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  mouth  of  it ;  the 
fecond  De  la  Punta,  or  Of  the  Point,  on  the 
right  j  and  the  third  call’d  only  The  Fort,  on 
the  right  of  the  laft  :  We  fiiall  fpeak  of  them  at 
large  hereafter. 

Friday  the  3d,  I  faw  the  little,  but  neat,  church.  Churches, 
call’d  Santo  Chrifto  del  Buen  Viage,  ferv’d  by  Se¬ 
cular  Priefts.  Next  day  that  of  the  Recolets,  feated 
on  the  beft  ground  in  the  city,  and  in  it  twelve 
beautiful  chappels,  and  in  the  monaftery  cells  for 
fifty  Fathers. 

The  weather,  which  had  continued  fcrene  and  Weather, 
warm  as  fummer,  on  Thurfday  the  9th,  chang’d  fo 
cold,  with  rain,  that  I  believe  the  like  has  Icarce 
ever  been  felt  in  a  place  lying  in  23  degrees  and  20 
minutes  of  latitude. 

Wednefday  the  15th  I  heard  mafs  in  the  church 
of  St.  Clare,  which  has  feven  altars  well  adorn’d. 

The  monaftery  will  contain  an  hundred  religious 
women  and  fervants,  who  are  there  cioath’d  in 
blue. 

Thurfday  the  i6th  the  chefts  of  pieces  of  eight 
(crowns)  began  to  be  put  on  board  the  galleons,  the 
King’s  held  three  thoufand  each,  and  the  reft  two 
thoufand,  in  all  amounting  to  thirty  millions,  asTreafure 
well  belonging  to  the  King  as  Merchants,  for  goods 
fold  at  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello,  carry’d  on  between^ 
the  traders  of  Seville  and  thofe  of  Lima.  The 
great  faith  thefe  traders  repofe  in  one  another  is  very 
remarkable  ;  for  when  once  agreed  about  the  price, 
they  interchangeably  deliver  one  another  the  bales 
of  goods  and  chefts  of  pieces  of  eight  without  fee¬ 
ing  any  thing  of  the  contents,  but  giving  entire  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  written  particulars  they  deliver  to  one  an¬ 
other  *,  for  afterwards  the  bales  and  chefts  are  open¬ 
ed  in  the  prefence  of  Publick  Notaries,  and  il  they 
find  any  thing  amifs,  the  Companies  of  Seville  and 
Lima  are  to  make  all  good.  This  year  the  Lompany 
of  Lima  traders  paid  five  thoufand  pieces  of  eight 
for  goods  found  over  and  above  in  the  bales  at  the 
foregoing  fair.  The  fame  is  pradtifed  at  Aca¬ 
pulco  when  the  galleon  comes  from  Manila. 

There  was  alfo  deliver’d  to  the  Mafter  of  Plate  A  rich 
(which  is  an  officer  on  board  the  galleons,  who  had 
charge  of  all  the  plate  and  jewels)  aboard  the  Ad  mi- 
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CHAP,  ral,  a  pearl  Weighing  fixty  grains,  fhaped  like  a  pear, 
by  F.  Francis  de  la  Fuente  a  Jefuit,  to  be 
deliver’d  to  the  King.  This  pearl  was  taken  at  Pa¬ 
nama  in  the  King’s  idand,  by  a  Black  belonging 
to  a  Prieft,  who  being  rich  would  not  fell  it  to  the 
Prefident  of  Panama  for  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of 
eight,  nor  to  the  Vice-roy  of  Peru  for  feventy  thou¬ 
fand,  both  of  them  being  to  fend  it  to  the  King, 
but  faid,  “  Fie  would  carry  it  to  his  Majefty  him- 
“  felf.”  Being  come  to  Porto  Bello  with  the  pearl, 
•which  he  call’d  La  Perfeguida,  or  the  Perfecuted,  he 
there  died  before  he  went  aboard,  and  therefore 
committed  it  to  thecareof  the  aforefaid  F.  Fuente, 
who  told  me  that  it  was  larger  than  that  call’d  La 
Peregrina,  but  fomewhat  duller.  The  Black  had 
his  liberty  for  his  reward. 

There  went  on  board  the  galleons  twenty  Doc¬ 
tors  of  Peru,  being  the  fons  of  Spaniards  and  Indian 
women  going  to  Court  for  preferment,  and  theleaft 
Peruvians  that  every  one  of  them  carry’d  was  thirty  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight. 

Monday  the  20th,  going  abroad  a  fhooting,  I 
kill’d  a  great  many  of  thofe  birds  they  call  Cotorre- 
ra’s ;  fome  of  them  have  black  and  green  feathers, 
and  others  blue,  others  black  and  green  wings,  their 
breafts  red,  and  half  the  head  white.  They  are  not 
amifs  to  eat.  Returning  home  I  kill’d  two  Guaca- 
maija’s,  which  though  they  do  not  talk,  are  fo  fine¬ 
ly  colour’d,that  the  beft  pencil  can  fcarce  equal  them. 
The  country  is  very  delightful,  being  full  of  little 
houfes  with  gardens  and  farms  where  there  is  no 
want  of  Indian  fruit.  I  found  a  fort  of  fnails,  very 
large  like  the  fea-fnails. 

Friday  the  24th,  I  faw  the  church  and  monaftery 
of  the  Auguftinians ;  the  firft  has  thirteen  little 
altars,  the  latter  very  poor  dormitories. 

Sunday  the  26th,  I  was  at  the  mother-church  of 
the  city,  where  the  Bifhop  officiates  with  the  Clergy 
belonging  to  it,  his  refidence  being  at  Havana, 
tho’  the  cathedral  is  at  St.  Jago  where  the  Canons 
refide. 

Tuefday  the  28th,  I  heard  mafs  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  de  Dios,  which  is  fmall  and  has  nine  al¬ 
tars.  The  monaftery  is  alfo  fmall,  and  the  hofpital 
is  for  foldiers  j  its  revenue  is  twelve  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  per  annum. 

On  Saturday,  the  ift  of  February,  arriv’d  the 
long'  wiffi’d  for  veflel  with  provifions  for  the  fleet, 
being  feventeen  hundred  quintals,  or  a  hundred 
weight  of  bifeuit,  fix  hundred  load  of  meal,  filh, 
and  other  neceflfaries  for  the  galleons. 

Tuefday  the  4th  I  went  to  the  hermitage  of  St. 
James,  a  church  built  by  the  Biffiop  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  for  his  own  particular  devotion, 
well  adorn’d,  and  with  an  apartment  for  him  to 
retire  to  fometimes. 

Wednefday  the  5th,  I  faw  the  caftle  of  the  Point, 
which  is  very  fmall,  and  has  four  baftions. 

Monday  the  roth,  going  to  vifit  the  Caftellan 
D.  Antony  de  Roxas,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  caftle  they  call  The  Fort :  Its  compafs 
is  fmall,  but  it  has  four  good  baftions,  and  a  plat¬ 
form  towards  the  mouth  of  the  port,  well  furnifli’d 
with  brafs  cannon. 

There  are  two  particular  forts  of  fruit  at  Havana, 
which  do  not  grow  elfewhere.  One  is  like  a  heart, 
call’d  Guanavana,  green  without,  and  has  fome 
thorny  prickles  within,  made  up  of  white  morfels 
of  an  unpleafant  tafte,  between  fweet  and  four, 
with  fome  ftones.  The  tree  is  as  big  as  that  which 
bears  the  anana’s,  or  pine-apple  ;  the  other  is  ex¬ 
actly  like  an  orange  on  the  out-fide,  and  within  has 
a  white  and  red  pulp  of  a  fweet  tafte.  The  tree  is 
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as  tall  as  a  pear-tree  *,  the  leaf  on  the  one  fide  is  C  H  A  P. 
green,  and  on  the  other  of  a  cinnamon  colour.  Of . 
European  fruit  there  grow  quinces,  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  pomegranates,  and  other  forts. 

The  mountains  are  full  of  wild  Hogs,  Cows,  Cattle. 
Horfes,  and  Mules.  Of  birds  there  are  abundance, 
efpecially  Parrots  and  Partridges,  with  blue  heads, 
and  as  for  thofe  that  are  fit  for  the  cage,  there  is 


great  plenty  of  thofe  they  call  Chambergos. 

Monday  the  3d  of  March,  I  faw  the  caftle  Del  forts. 
Morro,  built  upon  a  rock  on  the  left  of  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  which  it  defends  with  a  platform 
of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  call’d  the  Apoftles, 
which  lie  level  with  the  water.  There  are  in  all 
about  fifty-five  guns  in  the  caftle.  The  ditch  about 
it  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  and  filled  by  the  fea.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  the  birds  call’d  Cardinals  are  brought  over 
from  Florida ;  I  faw  the  people  belonging  to  the 
galleons  give  ten  pieces  of  eight  a-piece  for  fome  of 
them,  and  fix  for  the  worft.  Upon  computation, 
they  faid,  there  had  been  eighteen  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  laid  out  upon  thofe  foolifli  birds,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  deplorable  lofs  of  Cartagena,  and  the 
expenfive  delay  of  keeping  the  fleet  three  years  in 
America. 

Saturday  the  8th,  proclamation  was  made,  for¬ 
bidding  any  that  belong’d  to  the  fleet  to  ftay  in  Ha¬ 
vana  upon  pain  of  death,  and  in  the  evening  a  can¬ 
non  was  fir’d  to  warn  all  aboard. 

To  return  to  the  defeription  of  the  towns;  3. 

Baracoa  is  fituated  at  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  Baracoa. 
ifland,  upon  a  good  harbour  for  fmall  veflfels,  but  is 
not  capable  of  receiving  large  fliips. 

4.  Porto  del  Principe,  fituated  on  the  north-fide  Porto  del 
of  the  ifland,  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  eaft- 

ward  of  the  Havana. 

5.  Santa  Cruz,  fituated  alfo  on  the  north  fide  ofSantaCruz 
the  ifland,  thirty  miles  eaft  of  the  Havana,  upon  a 

very  good  harbour. 

6.  Trinidad,  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  Trinidad, 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  ;  and 

7.  Spirito  Sanfto,  fituate  alfo  on  the  fouth-fide^P'^J® 
of  the  ifland,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tri-'^^" 
nidad. 

This  ifland  produces  the  fame  animals  as  the  Animals, 
neighbouring  continent ;  but  there  is  noplace  where 
the  feas  and  rivers  abound  more  with  crocodiles,  Croco- 
from  whence  feveral  fmall  Hands  upon  this  coaft  ‘^*^®** 
have  obtain’d  the  name  of  Caymans,  or  the  Cro¬ 
codile  Iflands.  Tortoifes  and  Manatee  are  alfo  ex-  Tortoifes. 
ceeding  plentiful  here,  and  the  European  cattle  the 
Spaniards  brought  hither  are  fo  vaftly  increas’d,  that 
they  run  wild,  and  are  killed  chiefly  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  and  their  horfes  are  faid  to  be  the  beft 
bred  in  America.  Their  timber-trees  are  cedar.  Trees  and 
cotton,  oaks,  pines,  palms,  cocoa-nut-trees,  and^'^“‘^* 
fuch  others  as  are  ufually  found  between  the  Tropics. 

Their  fruits  plantains,  panana’s,  anana’s,  guava’s, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  introdued 
by  the  Spaniards ;  but  their  wine  turns  four  and  will 
not  keep,  as  is  the  cafe  in  other  countries  fituate  in 
hot  climates.  They  have  alfo  ginger,  caffia,  fiftu- 
la,  aloes,  and  long-pepper  ;  but  as  to  cinamon, 
which  our  voyage-writers  talk  of,  and  other  fine 
Ipices,  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

There  are  a  kind  of  bituminous  fountains  in  the  Bitumen, 
ifland,  which  produce  a  fubftance  that  ferves  inftead 
of  pitch  :  And  there  is  a  ftone-quarry,  we  are  told.  Stones, 
where  vaft  quantities  of  flints  are  found  of  the  ffiape 
and  fize  of  cannon-balls. 

Travellers  mention  alfo  gold  mines  in  this  ifland ;  Mines, 
but  if  there  were  any  they  are  exhaufted,  tho’  there 
are  fome  of  copper  not  far  from  St.  Jago. 

COLUM- 
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Columbus  firfl:  difcover’d  this  ifland  in  the 
year  1492,  as  related  in  the  introduflion  in  this  vo¬ 
lume  *,  but  in  all  the  voyages  he  made  to  America, 
he  never  found  that  it  was  an  ifland,  and  the  Spani¬ 
ards  fixing  firfl  at  Hifpaniola  on  account  of  the  gold 
mines  there,this  ifland  of  Cuba  was  not  entirely  con¬ 
quer’d  till  the  year  1512,  or  1514,  Don  James 
Velasquez  having  the  honour  of  reducing  it. 
The  Spaniards  having  frequently  been  diflurb’d  in 
the  poircfTion  of  it  by  their  enemies  and  the  Bucca¬ 
neers,  particularly  Captain  Cliff  took  the  capital 
city  of  St.  Jago  in  the  year  1601,  and  Captain 
Morgan  the  town  of  Porto  del  Principe  in  the 
year  1669  ;  for  the  reft  I  muft  refer  to  the  intro- 
dudlion. 

CHAP  II. 

Of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola. 

TH  E  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  is  flaiated  between 
18  and  20  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  66  and  75  degrees  of  weflern  longitude,  be¬ 
ing  about  80  leagues  in  length,  and  generally  about 
40  leagues  broad,  and  lies  1 5  leagues  to  the  eafl- 
ward  of  Cuba,  20  leagues  eafl  of  Jamaica,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  100  leagues  north  of  Terra-Firma. 

The  name  the  Indians  gave  it  anciently  was  Bo- 
hio,  but  Columbus  call’d  it  Hifpaniola,  or  Little 
Spain,  probably  in  honour  to  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
which  employed  him  in  this  difcovery ;  and  it  was 
frequently  call’d  Dominica,  or  Domingo,  from  its 
capital. 

As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  there  are  mountains 
in  the  middle  of  it  well  planted  with  forefl-trees,  and 
other  mountains  more  barren,  in  which  formerly 
were  gold  mines,  that  feem  to  be  entirely  cxhauflcd 
at  this  day.  On  the  north  and  fouth  are  fine  fruit¬ 
ful  plains,  watered  with  abundance  of  pleafant  rir 
vers  which  fall  from  the  mountains,  of  which  thofe 
on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  ifland  are  the  largeft.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  woods  and  groves  of  timber  and 
fruit-trees :  And  no  ifland  hath  more  fecure  and 
commodious  ports.  The  air  and  feafons  are  much 
the  fame  here  as  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  The  ifland 
may  be  thrown  into  two  grand  divifions,  viz.  The 
fouth-eafl  part  which  isfubjedl  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  north- weft  now  fubjeft  to  the  French. 

The  chief  town.s  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are,  i.  St.  Domingo,  or  Dominica;  2.  Hi- 
guey  ;  3.  Zibo ;  4.  Cotuy  ;  5.  Afo,  or  Azua  ; 
and  6.  Conception. 

I .  The  city  of  St.  Domingo,  fituated  on  a  com¬ 
modious  harbour  on  the  fouth- fide  of  the  ifland,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hayna,  in  18  degrees,  20 
minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  in  70  degrees  of  weft- 
crn  longitude.  This  town  is  built  after  the  Spanifli 
model,  having  a  large  fquare  in  the  middle  of  it, 
about  which  are  the  cathedral  and  other  publick 
buildings ;  and  from  this  fquare  run  the  principal 
ftreets  in  a  direfl  line,  being  crofs’d  by  others  at 
right- angles ;  fo  that  the  form  of  the  town  is  almoft 
fquare.  It  is  moft  delightfully  fituated,  having  a  fine 
fruitful  country  on  the  north  and  eaft,  a  large  navi¬ 
gable  river  on  the  weft,  and  the  ocean  on  the  fouth, 
and  is  the  fee  of  an  Archbilhop,  to  whom  the  Bi- 
Ihop  of  St.  Jago  in  Cuba  and  feveral  others  on  the 
continent  of  Honduras  and  Terra-Firma  are  Suffra¬ 
gans.  It  is  alfo  a  royal  audience,  the  moft  ancient 
in  America,  and  the  feat  of  the  Governor  of  the 
ifland.  There  are  in  it  feveral  fine  churches  and 
monafteries,  and  it  is  fo  well  fortify’d  that  it  de¬ 
fended  itfelf  in  the  year  1654,  againft  one  of  the 


moft  formidable  fleets  and  armies  that  ever  was  Pent  C  H  A  p. 
to  America  by  the  Englifh.  The  inhabitants  arfe  . 
Spaniards,  Meflices,  Mulatto’s,  and  Albatraces,  a^^  ’ 

fixth  part  of  which  may  be  Spaniards ;  And  in  its 
flourifhing  ftate;  when  its  audience  received  appeals 
from  every  province  of  Spanifli-Amcrica,  it  might 
contain  about  two  thoufand  houfes;  but  is  very 
much  declin’d  of  late  years.  It  was  founded  by 
Bartholo.mew  Columbus,  brother  to  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  in  the  year  1594,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Domingo,  or  Dominic,  in  honour  of  their  Father 
who  was  of  that  name. 

2.  The  town  of  Higuey,  fituated  30  leagues  to  Higuey. 
the  eaftward  of  Domingo,  moft  confidcrable  for  its 
fugar-works. 

3.  Zibo,  20  leagues  eaft  of  Domingo.  Ziha.- 

4.  Cotuy,  fituated  near  the  eaft-end  of  the  Ifland  Cotuy. 
formerly  a  rich  town  when  there  were  gold  mines 

in  its  neighbourhood,  but  now  an  inconfiderable 
place. 

5.  Azua,  or  Afo,  a  good  port- town  at  the  bot-  Afo. 
tom  ofa  bay  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  ifland,  8  leagues 
weft  of  Domingo. 

6.  The  city  of  Conception  de  la  Vega,  fituate  Concep¬ 
ts  leagues  north  o-f  Sc.  Domingo,  irt  which  is  aca- 
thedral  and  feveral  parochial- churches,  and  others 
belonging  to  convents,  being  heretofore  a  Biftiop’s 

fee,  founded  by  Columbus,  who  from  this  town 
had  the  title  of  Duke  De  la  Vega  conferr’don 
him  by  his  Catholick  Majefty. 

The  towns  fubjeift  to  the  French  are,  t.  Petit  Towns 
Guaves ;  2.  Logane ;  3.  Port  Lewis;  and  4. 

Cape  St.  Francis. 

1.  Petit  Guaves  is  a  port- town  fituated  in  a  great  petitGua- 
bay  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  the  principal  fet-  ves. 
element  the  French  have  upon  it. 

2.  Logane,  another  port  belonging  to  the  French  Logane. 
in  the  fame  bay. 

3 .  Port  Lewis,  a  good  harbour  on  the  fouth-  PortLewu 

weft  part  of  the  ifland.  , 

4.  Cape  St.  Francis,  the  moft  eafterly  fettlement  CapeSt. 
the  French  have  on  the  north-fide  of  the  ifland,  Francis, 
near  which  they  have  the  Fort  De  Paix.  Bcfides  Port  Paix. 
thefe  there  are  at  this  day  a  great  many  more  thri^^- 

ing  French  colonies  on  the  north  and  weft  part  of 
the  ifland 

•  As  to  the  inhabitants,  it  has  been  already  hintdd  Inhabi- 
that  the  fouth-eaft  part  is  under  the  dominion 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  north-weft  fubjeifl  to  the 
French,  and  confequently  the  Spaniards  and  French 
•  are  Lords  of  their  refpeftive  diurifls;  but  thefe  are 
not  a  fifth  part  of  the  people  upon  the  ifland  ;  the 
Crioli,  Meftices,  Negroes  and  Albatraces  are  much 
more  numerous  than  their  European  Lords,  tho* 
their  flavery  and  dependance  are  as  intolerable  hefe 
as  upon  the  continent ;  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  French  and  the  Spanifli  fettlements, 
that  the  French  work  and  apply  themfelves  to  bufl- 
nefs  fometimes  themfelves,  whereas  the  Spaniards 
live  a  lazy  indolent  life,  depending  on  their  valfals 
and  flaves  entirely  for  their  fubfiftancc. 

The  ftature  and  complexion  of  the  natives  are  perfons. 
the  fame  as  in  the  like  climates  on  the  continent. 

There  may  be  obferv’d  a  great  variety  of  features 
and  complexions  here,  and  in  all  European  colo¬ 
nies  in  America  ;  fome  of  the  native  Spaniards  and 
French  are  fair,  and  others  tawny  Thfe  defeen- 
dants  of  thefe  are  a  degree  browner,  and  the  next 
generation  ftill  of  a  darker  colour;  Whereas  on  the 
other  hand  the  imported  Negroes  and  their  iffbe  are 
as  black  as  poffible,  and  their  features  like  thofe  of 
other  African  Blacks ;  but  mixing  with  Europeans 
or  Indians,  their  children  arc  fawny,  and  in  fome 

gene- 
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CHAP,  generations  thefe  tawny  creatures  cohabiting  with 
other  Europeans,  their  children  and  grandchildren 
are  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  native  Spaniards 
or  French  by  their  features  or  complexions  j  and 
when  their  original  is  forgot  have  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  as  thofe  defcended  from  French  or  Spanilh 
anceftors  on  both  fides,  provided  they  have  ac¬ 
quir’d  fortunes  or  eftates  to  fupport  their  pre- 
tenfions. 

Quadru-  It  is  Very  remarkable  that  when  the  Spaniards  firft 
pedes.  difcover’d  Hifpaniola  and  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
there  was  not  one  four-footed  animal  upon  them, 
unlefs  fome  little  Cur-dogs  that  could  not  bark :  But 
the  Spaniards  afterwards  importing  horfes,  oxen, 
afles,  mules,  flieep,  hogs,  dogs,  and  cats,  they 
multiplied  prodigioufly,  and  theSpaniards  afterwards 
deferring  this  ifland  in  a  manner,  having  firft  de- 
ftroy’d  the  natives,  the  black  cattle  run  wild  in  the 
mountains  and  forefts,  and  for  many  years  were 
kill’d  by  the  Hunters  and  Buccaneers  chiefly  for  their 
hides  and  tallow,  of  which  incredible  quantities 
were  exported  to  Europe  :  And  here  the  Buccaneers 
ufed  to  victual  their  Ihips  with  beef  and  pork  and 
fell  the  fame  kind  of  provifions  to  the  flhipping 
that  touch’d  there  ;  but  fince  the  French  became 
mafters  of  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  and 
the  number  of  cattle  is  decreafed  by  the  continual 
flaughter  that  was  made  of  them,  they  have  ap- 
ply’d  themfelves  to  the  planting  fugar,  tobacco,  &c. 
Fowls.  As  to  the  feather’d  kind,  there  is  a  fort  of  fowls 
in  their  woods  equal  to  our  poultry,  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  call  Pintado’s,  and  great  numbers  of  Parrots 
of  various  colours.  Here  is  alfo  the  Carpenter-bird, 
fo  call’d  from  his  pecking  holes  in  trees,  with  the 
Cabrero,  a  fort  of  Cormorants,  Men-of-war  birds. 
Ravens,  Crows,  Swallows,  Ducks,  Teal,  and  many 
more  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  fame  latitude  on  the 
continent. 

Reptiles  As  to  reptiles  and  infefls,  there  are  ferpents  of 
and  infers  kinds,  but  none  of  them  venomous ;  Che- 

go’s,  Mulketo’s,  Fire-flies,  Crickets,  and  Millipedes. 
Crocodiles  The  Caymans,  or  Crocodiles,  and  Tortoifes  alfo 
fortoifes.  numerous  here  and  in  thefmall  iflands  on  the 

coaft  as  in  any  place  of  the  world,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  fifh  in  their  feas  and  rivers. 

Foreft-  The  principal  foreft-trees  on  Hilpaniola  are  the 
trees.  Cedar,  the  Oak,  the  Pine,  theMaho-tree,  theAco- 
ma-tree,  Brafil,  and  other. dying  woods,  and  the 
Manchinil,  the  fruit  of  which  Jaft  is  poifonous,  and 
the  very  faw-duft  of  this  wood  has  been  fatal  to  the 
workman.  They  have  alfo  feveral  forts  of  Palms, 
Fruits.  as  the  Latimer- plam,  the  Prickle-palm,  the  Wine- 

palm,  and  the  Rofary-palm,  with  feveral  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  fuch  as  Banana’s,  Plantains,  Guava’s, 
I  Anana’s,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons,  Limes, 
Grapes,  Apricots,  Caramite-trees,  whofe  fruit  re- 
fembles  Damafcene-plumbs,  the  Genipa-tree,  not 
unlike  our  cherry-trees,  but  the  fruit  bigger  than  a 
tennis-ball,  and  the  Abelcofe,  which  yields  a  fruit 
as  big  as  a  Melon. 

Sugar.  But  the  principal  produce  of  the  ifland  at  this  day 
is  Sugar,  of  which  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Spani¬ 
ards  have  very  large  plantations  :  And  the  great 
plenty  of  provifions,  or  rather  the  frugality  and 
parfimony  of  the  French,  enables  them  to  fell  this 
kind  of  merchandize  cheaper  than  the  Britilh  colo¬ 
nics  can  do,  and  confequently  muft  diminilh  our 
trade  in  that  particular  *,  for  which  I  know  no  re¬ 
medy  but  to  advife  our  Planters  to  live  as  frugally 
as  the  French,  and  then  polTibly  they  may  recover 
the  trade  they  have  loft. 

Tobacco.  They  plant  Tobacco  alfo  in  Hifpaniola,  and  have 
Drugs,  feveral  gums  and  drugs  that  are  ufed  in  medicine, 
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fuch  as  Gum-elema,  Guaiacum,  Aloes,  CalTia,  and  CHAP. 
China-root.  _ ^ 

The  firft  difcovery  of  this  ifland,  in  the  year 
1492,  and  part  of  its  hiftory  have  been  already  tory. 
treated  of  in  the  introdudion  in  this  volume. 

I  fliall  take  leave  to  add  in  this  place,  that  the 
Spaniards,  after  they  had  made  an  entire  conqueft 
of  it,  lived  in  great  fplendor  here  for  many  years, 

’till  they  had  e^aufted  the  gold  mines  and  worn 
out  the  natives  in  the  working  of  them,  and  in 
other  rigorous  fervices,  infomuch  that  of  three 
millions  of  Indians  that  were  found  here  there  was 
not  one  Indian  left  upon  it.  After  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  (who  at  one  time,  ’tis  faid,  amounted  to  four¬ 
teen  thoufand  families)  deferred  the  ifland  themfelves, 
and  went  over  to  the  continent,  moft  of  them  to 
Peru  and  Chili,  where  they  underftood  there  was 
the  greateft  plenty  of  gold  and  filver.  Whereupon 
this  ifland  became  the  habitation  of  wild  beafts  ’till 
a  people  no  lefs  favage  than  thefe  brute  creatures, 
confifting  of  Out-laws,  Buccaneers,  and  Pirates  of 
all  nations,  began  to  make  fettlemcnts  here,  and 
maintain  themfelves  by  hunting  the  wild  cattle  on 
Ihore,  and  the  prizes  they  made  at  fea ;  or  by  plun¬ 
dering  the  maritime  towns  in  thofe  feas.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  finding  their  commerce  very  much  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  thefe  Free-booters,  and  apprehenfive  that  other 
European  nations  might  at  length  take  poflTeflion  of 
Hilpaniola,  and  difpute  their  dominion  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  thought  fit  to  fend  colonies  thither, 
and  repoflefs  themfelves  of  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the* 
ifland  again,  but  could  not  entirely  drive  the  Bucca¬ 
neers  from  the  north-weft  coaft  and  the  little  ifland 
of  Tortuga  over-againft  it,  where  they  had  fortify’d 
themfelves  -,  and  thefe  being  moft  of  them  French, 
his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  at  length  fent  a  Gover¬ 
nor  thither,  and  oblig’d  thefe  diforderly  people  to 
build  towns,  cultivate  the  lands,  and  live  in  fub- 
jedlion  to  the  laws  of  France,  fince  which  time  they 
have  made  prodigious  improvements,  infomuch  that 
Hifpaniola  may  now  be  look’d  upon  as  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  acquifitions  the  French  have  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  fugar-planta- 
tions  (as  has  been  intimated  already)  and  the  noble 
harbours  and  forts  they  are  now  in  pofleflion  of  on 
that  coaft,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
turbing  and  ruining  the  commerce  of  other  nations 
they  happen  to  be  at  war  with,  as  the  Spaniards 
experienc’d  in  King  William’s  war,  andtheEng- 
lilh  in  that  of  queen  Anne. 

One  reafon  of  the  Spaniards  deftrtlng  this  fruitful 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  ’tis  faid,  was  their  being  per¬ 
petually  harrafs’d  and  plunder’d  by  the  Englilh  and 
Dutch  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
why  neither  of  thofe  nations  poflTefs’d  themfelves  of 
this  important  ifland  when  they  had  driven  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  thence  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceiv’d  for 
were  either  of  the  maritime  Powers  polTefs’d  of  it, 
there  are  fo  many  fine  harbours  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  Ihips,  and  fuch  plenty  of  provifions,  that  here 
they  might  ride  mafters  of  the  American  feas,  and 
gives  laws  to  all  other  Powers. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  the  year  1586,  took 
the  capital  city  of  St.  Domingo  by  ftorm  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  then  quitted  it  again,  as  he  had 
done  feveral  other  Spanilh  ports  in  America.  It 
feems  to  have  been  a  maxim  then  in  the  Court  of 
England,  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
not  abfolutely  to  drive  them  from  their  fettlements 
in  the  Weft-Indies. 

But  Cromwell  and  his  Miniftry  were  of  a 
different  mind.  There  is  no  one  enterprize  that 
cunning  Ufurper  feem’d  to  liave  fet  his  heart  upon 
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more  than  the  poflefling  himftlf  of  this  important 
illand,  which  evidently  few  muft  give  him  the 
command  of  thofc  fcas,  if  it  did  not  let  him  into  a 
Jhiare  of  the  treafures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  fent 
Admiral  Penn  and  Venables  thither  therefore, 
in  the  year  1654,  with  a  fine  fleet  and  ten  thoufend 
landmen  on  board,  who  had  infallibly  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the  ifland,  if  fome  that  envied 
Cromwell  that  glorious  conqueft  had  not  defeat¬ 
ed  the  defign  by  unneceflTarry  delays  in  executing  his 
orders,  and  fending  fuch  provifions,  arms,  and  am¬ 
munition  on  board  the  fleet,  that  when  they  came 
to  ufe  them  were  found  to  be  good  for  nothing. 
However,  tho’  thefe  forces  were  not  fo  fortunate  as 
to  fubdue  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  they  did  the  na¬ 
tion  the  next  befl:  fervice  they  could  pofllbly  have 
perform’d  in  making  a  conqueft  of  Jamaica,  which 
the  Englifh  have  kept  poflTefTion  of  to  this  day. 

There  are  feveral  fmall  iflands  near  the  coaft  of 
Hifpaniola,  of  which  the  chief  are  Savona  and  St, 
Catalina,  at  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland  ;  Na- 
vaza,  at  the  weft  end  of  Hifpaniola  ;  Guanabo,  in 
the  bay  of  Leogane  •,  and,  laftly,  Tortuga,  on  the 
iiorth-weft  coaft,  an  ifland  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  in  which  there  is 
an  excellent  harbour  of  difficult  accefs. 

Here  the  Buccaneers  and  Free-booters  of  all  na¬ 
tions  had  their  firft  rendezvous,  and  fortifying  the 
ifland,  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind  for  fome  years. 
They  confifted  chiefly  of  the  French  Huntersof  Hif¬ 
paniola,  who'  polTefs’d  part  of  that  ifland  on  the 
Spaniards  defecting  it,  and  fpent  their  time  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  taking  the  black  cattle  that  run  wild  there. 
Thefe  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  Englifh  and 
Dutch  and  other  feamen,  who  having  been  barba- 
roufly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  form’d  confiderable 
fleets,  and  made  all  Spanifh  fhips  prize  that  came  in 
their  way  *,  and  fometimes,  ’tis  feid,  they  made  no 
fcruple  of  feizing  the  fhips  of  other  nations,  or  at 
leaft  plundering  them  of  their  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
vifions  when  they  wanted  themfelves  *,  but  fince  the 
F'rench  King  has  oblig’d  thofe  people  to  fubmit  to  a 
regular  form  of  government,  and  eftablifli’d  his  do¬ 
minion  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland  of  Hif¬ 
paniola,  the  Buccaneers  have  difufed  their  depreda¬ 
tions  at  fea  as  well  as  their  hunting  by  land,  and 
apply’d  themfelves  to  cultivate  the  foil,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  improve  the  fugar-plantations  there,  in 
which  they  have  been  very  fuccefsful.  This  colony, 
as  has  been  intimated  already,  does  nbt  only  pre¬ 
judice  the  Britifli  fugar-plantations  extremely,  but 
will  ever  remain  athorn  in  our  fidesin  time  of  war  ; 
for  from  hence  they  will  be  in  a  condition  todifturb 
the  trade  of  our  American  colonies,  unlefs  we  can 
find  means  to  remove  them  :  And  one  reafon  why 
the  Spaniards  have  of  late  years  favour’d  the  French 
more  than  the  FLnglifh  may  be,  that  they  dread  the 
power  of  the  French  more  than  the  Englifh,  fince 
they  have  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  the  north- well 
part  of  Hifpaniola,  where  they  have  a  variety  of 
commdious  harbours  for  the  greateft  fleets,  with 
which  they  can  at  any  time  cut  off  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  America. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico. 

CHAP.  H  E  ifland  of  Porto  Rico  is  fituated  in  1 8  de- 
IB-  grees  of  northern  latitude,  and  between  64 

and  66  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  being  of  an 
CO.  Situa-  oblong  form,  about  forty  leagues  in  length  from 

tion  and  call  to  weft,  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  north  to 
extent.  jjp 


fouth,  and  lies  about  twenty  leagues  eaft  of  Hifpa-  C  H  A  P. 
niola.  _ 

The  Indian  name  was  Boriquen,  and  Colum- 
feus  when  he  difeover’d  it  call’d  it  St.  John,  but 
the  chief  town  being  afterwards  built  upon  a  com¬ 
modious  harbour,  call’d  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Rich 
Harbour,  the  ifland  loft  both  its  former  names, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  Porto  Rico  to  this  day  . 

The  whole  iflahd  is  pleafantly  diverfified  withpaceof 
woods,  hills,  and  valleys,  but  has  few  large  plains,  the  coun-; 
and  is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers  ;  only  AT- 
on  the  little  ifland,  on  which  the  city  of  Porto  Rico 
ftands,  they  have  neither  fpring  or  brook,  but  fetch 
their  frefh-water  from  the  main  ifland,  or  preferve 
it  in  the  time  of  the  rains  in  cifterns  and  refervoirs : 
However,  as  two  of  the  moft  confiderable  rivers 
difeharge  themfelves  into  the  feme  bay,  they  eafily 
import  frefli-water  from  thence  in  boats. 

The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Porto  Rico  j  and, 

2.  St.  Germains. 

1.  The  town  of  Porto  Rico,  or  St.  John’s,  is  Porto  Ri- 
fituated  on  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  harbour  from  whence 

it  takes  its  name,  the  ifland  being  about  two  miles 
in  length,  and  join’d  to  the  main  ifland  by  a  narrow 
caufey.  The  town  ftands  upon  an  eminence,  and 
is  about  half  a  league  in  circumference,  built  after 
the  Spanifh  model ;  and  beinga  Bifhop’s  fee,  has  a 
handfome  cathedral  and  fix  or  feven  parochial  and 
conventical  churches.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour 
is  very  narrow,  and  defended  by  flrong  forts  and 
batteries,  which  render  the  town  inacceffible  by  fea. 

Nor  is  the  place  lefs  pleafant  than  it  is  ftrong, 
for  its  elevated  fituation  gives  it  the  command  of  the 
fea  on  the  one  fide,  and  of  the  main  ifland  on  the  o- 
ther,  and  the  fmall  ifland  in  which  it  ftands  is  planted 
with  fruit-trees  which  are  green  all  the  year  long. 

2.  The  town  of  St.  Germains  is  fituated  at  the  St.  Ger- 
weft  end  of  the  illand  of  Porto  Rico,  about  four 
miles  from  the  fea ;  but  of  this  I  do  not  meet  with 

any  particular  defeription. 

Their  rainy  and  tempeftuous  feafon  is  In  the  Seafonss 
months  of  June,  July  and  Auguft,  when  the  fun  is 
near  them,  and  then  the  winds  in  thefe  feas  are  at  Winds, 
fouth-eaft,  though  they  are  north-eaft  at  other  times 
but  the  hurricanes  (which  they  are  fubjedt  to  as  well 
as  the  Caribbee  iflands  in  their  neighbourhood)  blow 
from  every  point  of  the  compafs  ;  and  it  is  about 
Midfummer,  or  fomething  later,  that  they  expeeft 
thefe  ftorms,  though  they  do  not  happen  every  year. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  it  rains  here  in  thofe 
months,  which  would  otherwife  be  the  hotteft :  And 
the  fea-breczes  are  another  great  relief  j  for  about 
eight  in  the  morning  there  rifes  a  frefli  gale  of  wind 
and  blows  ’till  four  in  the  afternoon  :  From  fix  in 
the  morning ’till  the  fea-breeze  rifes  Is  very  hot,  but 
five  in  the  afternoon  is  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day  : 

From  three  in  the  morning  ’till  fix  it  is  the  cooleft, 
then  a  man  may  bear  the  bed-cloaths  upon  him 
very  well. 

The  time  of  the  rains  is  ufually  unhealthful  ;  fo¬ 
reigners  efpecially  find  it  fo,  as  the  Earl  of  Cum¬ 
berland  experienc’d,  who,  after  he  had  taken 
the  town  of  Porto  Rico  with  its  caftles,  was  forc’d 
to  abandon  them  again,  having  loft  the  greateft 
part  of  his  men  by  the  flux  *,  which  leads  me  to 
give  a  fhort  abftracft  of  the  hiftory  of  this  ifland. 

St.  John  de  Porto  Rico  was  difeover’d  by  Co-  Hiftory  of 
LUMBus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  in  the  year  1493,  thisiflai.d. 
who  informs  us  that  he  met  with  fome  elegant 
buildings  and  gardens  in  this  ifland  -,  but  being  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  difeoveries  on  the  continent  afterwards,  it 
was  not  reduc’d  under  the  obedience  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  or  planted  by  them  ’till  the  year  1510,  when 
23  G  John 
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CHAP. John  Pounce  de  Leon,  Deputy- governor  of 
Hifpaniola,  being  inform’d  there  were  gold  mines  in 
Boroquen,  obtain’d  leaveof  Nicholas  Obando, 
the  Governor,  to  plant  a  colony  there,  and  embark¬ 
ing  with  fome  few  Spaniards,  arriv’d  at  Boroquen  ; 
where  pretending  he  only  came  to  eftablilh  a  friend¬ 
ly  commerce  with  the  natives,  the  chief  Cacique,  or 
L-ord  of  the  ifland,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  and  treated  them  very  hofpitably,  fhewing  them 
two  rivers  wherein  were  fome  gold  fands.  Where¬ 
upon  Pounce  de  Leon  introducing  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  Spaniards,  and  building  feveral  forts  in  the 
ifland,  ufurp’d  the  dominion  of  it :  And  not  content 
with  taking  the  country  from  the  inoffenfive  na¬ 
tives,  he  obtain’d  a  commiffion  from  the  Court  of 
Spain  to  be  Governor  of  the  ifland,  under  colour 
whereof  he  made  all  the  people  flaves,  dividing  them 
among  his  captains  and  followers,  whoemploy’dthofe 
poor  people  in  digging  for  gold  (of  which  it  feems 
there  was  little  to  be  found)  and  in  all  manner  of 
drudgery,  fuch  as  building,  planting,  carrying  bur¬ 
thens,  &c.  ufing  them  as  unmercifully  as  the  Spani¬ 
ards  had  done  the  natives  of  Hifpaniola.  Where¬ 
upon  fome  of  the  Indians  run  away  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  and  others  flood  upon  their  defence  ; 
but  not  being  in  a  condition  to  refill  the  fire-arms, 
horfes  and  dogs  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  at 
length  moft  of  them  compell’d  to  fubmit  to  that 
The  Spa-  cruel  bondage,  and  thofe  that  would  not  were  tor- 
iiiards  cru- (-ui-’ti  or  tom  in  pieces  with  dogs.  The  Spanifh 
writers  relate  abundance  of  incredible  flories  of  the 
fagacity  of  their  dogs  in  diflinguifhing  between 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  this  flavery  and  thofe  that 
refufed  to  obey  them:  However,  all  agree  that  their 
country- men  hunted  thofe  naked  people  with  dogs 
in  the  woods  and  mountains  as  they  would  wild 
beafls  or  other  game,  and  frequently  tore  in  pieces 
men,  women,  and  children  in  mere  fport,  turning 
them  loofe  before  their  dogs,  as  they  would  a  hare 
or  a  fox :  And  when  repeated  orders  came  from 
Spain  to  ufe  the  people  better,  and  to  prohibit  the 
making  the  Indians  flaves,  thofe  Adventurers  re- 
prefented  to  his  Catholick  Majefly  that  they  were 
canibals,  and  procur’d  leave  to  make  flaves  of  all 
they  were  pleas’d  to  denominate  fuch.  And  this 
is  one  reafon  fo  many  of  the  American  nations  have 
been  reprefented  as  canibals  in  Europe ;  nothing 
fhort  of  fuch  prejudices  could  have  induc’d  any 
Chriflian  Prince  to  have  fuffer’d  his  fubjedls  to  be 
treated  fo  barbaroufly  as  the  Indians  were  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  for  though  they  claim’d  their  country 
by  virtue  of  the  Pope’s  grant,  no  Prince  would 
ever  have  authoriz’d  them  to  worry  and  tear  in  pie¬ 
ces  whole  nations  after  they  had  fubmitted  to  the 
Spanifh  yoke,  if  thefe  favage  Adventurers  had  not 
firfl  drels’d  them  up  in  horrid  colours,  and  falfely 
accus’d  thofe  inoffenfive  people  of  the  moft  barbarous 
and  unnatural  cuftoms :  And  flrange  it  is  (  as  has 
been  obferv’d  on  other  occafions)  that  if  almofl  all 
the  American  nations  were  canibals,  as  the  Spanifh 
writers  affirm’d,  that  there  fhould  not  be  one  of 
thofe  nations  left  at  this  day  in  the  inland-countries 
that  were  never  under  the  dominion  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  and  confequently  have  not  been  brought 
off  thefe  cuftoms  by  any  fuch  Catholick  reforma¬ 
tions.  But  to  return  to  the  hiftory. 

The  city  of  St.  John  de  Porto  Rico  was  founded 
in  the  year  1514,  and  continued  in  a  flourifhing  con- 
Drikere-  didon  for  many  years.  Sir  Francis  Drake  hav- 
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under  his  command,  with  land- 
forces  on  board,  gave  feveral  affaults  to  the  town  in 
the  year  1595,  but  was  beaten  from  it.  The  Earl 
of  Cumberland  had  better  fuceefs  j  for  with  a 
much  id's  force  he  made  himfclf  mafter  of  the  place 


the  next  year  with  a  fleet  fet  out  at  his  own  ex-  C  H  A  P. 
pence,  affifted  by  two  regiments  of  the  Queen’s,  * 
for  it  was  Qiieen  Elizabeth’s  goodhufbandry  to 
encourage  private  men  to  be  at  the  expence  of  fuch 
expeditions  to  the  Weft-Indies,  only  lending  them 
her  fliips  and  men.  It  was  not  often  fhe  put  the 
publick  to  the  whole  expence  of  them.  But  it  was  The  E.irl 
with  great  hazard  and  difficulty  the  Earl  carry ’d  theo^ 
town  of  Porto  Rico,tho’  thus  aflifted ;  for  in  an  af- 
fault  he  made  upon  the  place,  he  fell  from  a  rock  town, 
into  the  fea  in  his  armour,  and  remain’d  fo  long 
under  water  before  his  people  could  get  him  out, 
that  he  was  almoft  dead  ;  and  Sir  John  Barkly 
continued  the  attack, ’till  the  Earl  recover’d  •,  foon 
after  which  the  enemy  abandon’d  the  town  and  re¬ 
tir’d  into  their  forts,  and  thefe  alfo  furrender’d  two 
or  three  days  afterwards.  The  Earl  had  determined 
to  take  poffelfion  of  Porto  Rico,  and  from  thence 
to  have  attack’d  the  Spanifh  fettlements  on  the 
continent  and  iflands  after  he  fhould  have  been 
reinforc’d  from  England  ;  but  lofing  more  than  Lofeshis 
half  his  men  by  the  bloody-flux  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  he  was  compell’d  to  fet  fail  for  England 
on  the  14th  of  Auguft,  with  much  lefs  treafure  to  quit  it. 

than  he  expedled  to  have  met  with  here ;  for 
the  Spaniards  having  notice  of  his  coming,  had 
carried  off  or  conceal’d  all  that  was  valuable. 

The  beft  prize  he  made  was  eighty  pieces  of 
brafs  cannon  he  found  in  the  town  and  forts.  He 
demanded  a  great  fum  of  the  Spaniards  to  ranfom 
the  town  from  being  burnt,  which  they  promifed  to 
pay  him  ;  but  finding  his  men  rot  fo  fall  they  neg- 
lefted  to  pay  the  money,  and  though  the  Earl  was 
prefs’d  to  fet  the  city  on  fire  on  their  difappointing 
him,  he  left  the  town  Handing,  and  only  de- 
moli fil’d  their  forts. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Porto  Rico  would  have  been 
of  vaft  advantage  to  the  Englifh  if  they  could  have 
kept  it ;  and  had  they  come  before  it  in  the  dry 
feafon,  polTibly  thatmortality  among  the  foldiers  had 
not  happen’d  ;  which  the  Earl  aferib’d  partly  to  the 
great  labour  his  men  fuftain’d  in  this  fcrvice,  but 
more  to  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  at  that  feafon,  and 
obferves  when  there  was  no  rain  the  dews  that 
fell  in  the  evening  were  no  lefs  fatal  to  his  men, 
who  chofe  to  lie  in  the  open  air  in  that  hot  country 
in  fair  weather :  The  fruits  of  the  country  alfo  might 
contribute  to  this  diftemper  ;  which  brings  me  to 
treat  of  the  produce  of  the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  foil  is  rich,  producing  long  coarfe  graft,  which  Produce  of 
they  feed  their  cattle  with,  but  never  make  into  hay,  PortoRico. 
They  have  good  timber  fit  for  the  building  of  fliips, 
and  variety  of  fruit-trees,  fuch  as  Cocoa’s,  Pine¬ 
apples,  Mammeys,  Guava’s,  Banana’s  Plantains, 

Palms,  Oranges,  Limes,  Citrons,  Jamaica-Pepper, 
and  the  baftard  Cinamon.  The  country  alfo  pro¬ 
duces  Rice  and  Indian-corn,  but  they  make  more 
bread  of  the  Caffavi-root  than  of  corn,  being  too 
Jazy  to  cultivate  the  foil.  The  principal  produce 
of  the  ifland  for  exportation  is  Ginger,  Sugar,  and 
Hides,  for  they  have  vaft  numbers  of  black  cattle 
here  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Hif¬ 
paniola  •,  but  they  have  more  Goats  and  Hogs  than 
they  have  of  European  Sheep,  and  the  mutton  they 
have  is  poor  dry  food  :  Their  pork  is  excellent,  and 
their  Kids  are  pretty  good  meat :  They  have  alfo 
all  manner  of  European  poultry,  and  plenty  of  filh. 

Parrots  are  as  common  as  Crows  in  England,  and 
they  are  well  flocked  with  "Wood-pidgeons  as  well  as 
Guanoes,  a  kind  of  great  Lizard,  which  they  efteem 
good  food  in  the  "Weft-Indies.  They  have  alfo  Land-  Thelrdcg* 
crabs,  not  unlike  the  Sea-crab,  which  burrow  in  the 
ground  like  Rabbets ;  but  thefe  are  the  food  of  dogs 
more  than  of  men.  Thofe  who  were  in  the  expe- 
2  dition 
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CHAP,  dition  againfl:  Porto  Rico  with  the  Earl  of  Cum- 
,  B  ERL  AND  relate,  that  the  Earl  propofing  to  make 
this  an  Englifh  colony,  tranfpotted  the  Spanifh  in¬ 
habitants  to  other  places ;  whereupon  the  dogs  fet 
up  a  difmal  howl,  which  they  continued  all  night  af¬ 
ter  their  Spanifli  mafters  were  gone,  and  run  away 
to  the  woods  next  day,  which  the  Englifh  appre¬ 
hended  was  in  fearch  of  their  mafters.  However, 
the  dogs  returned  to  the  town  again  in  the  evening ; 
and  after  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Englifh; 
left  oft'  their  howling  in  the  night-time,  but  ftill 
went  every  day  to  the  woods  by  the  fea-fide,  where 
the  Englifh  at  length  obferv’d  that  they  devour’d 
the  Land-crabs,  thefe  being  their  principal  food. 

Go]J,none  As  to  the  gold  mines  that  travellers  relate  there 
are  in  this  ifland,  there  are  none  wrought  at  this  day  ; 
nor  was  there  ever  any  that  were  very  confiderable, 
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butpoffibly  thefe  might  be  fome  little  gold  found  In  C  H  A  P. 
their  rivulets  formerly,  which  invited  the  Spaniards 
to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  ifland  ;  though  I  believe 
their  chief  reafon  for  keeping  Porto  R  ico  at  prefent 
is,  that  it  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  fome  other 
European  power  that  might  difturb  their  commerce 
with  their  American  dominions,  and  perhaps  en¬ 
danger  the  lofs  of  their  more  valuable  fettlements 
on  the  continent. 

The  Virgins  Iflands  are  the  laft  Spanifh  iflands  The  Vir- 
t  fliall  mention.  Thefe  are  a  clufter  of  barren  rocks,  gins  iflands 
a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifland  of  Porto  Rico, 
through  which  the  pafTage  is  fomething  difficult. 

They  are  fcarce  worth  claiming  by  the  Spaniards, 
or  any  other  nation  ;  though  they  are  generally 
faid  to  belong  to  Spain. 
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N  this  furvey  of  the  Spanifh  territories  in  A- 
merica,  it  appears  that  they  are  the  richeft 
(if  gold  and  filver  are  to  be  accounted  riches) 
and  the  moft  extenfive  that  ever  any  Mo¬ 
narch  poffefs’d  fince  the  flood.  What  are  the  con- 
quefts  and  acquifitionsof  Alexander  or  Caesar 
it  compar’d  with  thefe  ?  efpecially  at  a  time  when 
Charles  V.  was  upon  the  throne,  who  was  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  Sovereign  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  Low-Countries,  and  had  part  of  Afta  and  Afri¬ 
ca  under  his  dominion  ? 

This  Prince  was  adlually  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Turk,  the  French,  the  Flemmings,  the  Africans, 
and  Indians  of  north  and  South-America  almoft  at 
the  fame  inftant :  And  in  every  part  of  the  world 
was  generally  fuccefsful :  But  the  empire  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  a  dominion  of  feven  thoufand  miles  ex¬ 
tent  almoft,  was  entirely  fubdu’d  by  the  Spaniards 
during  his  reign  ;  fo  numerous  were  the  enterprizes 
his  forces  were  engaged  in,  that  he  might  well 
■  be  deem’d  the  grand  Knight-errant  of  his  times  •, 
and  Cervantes  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  had 
an  eye  to  Charles  V.  in  his  Don  Quixot,  efpe¬ 
cially  where  he  brings  in  the  hero  charging  the  flock 
of  Ihcep,  to  which  the  naked  Indians  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  refembled  when  they  were  attack’d  by 
men  arm’d  cap  a-pee  on  horfeback,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  artillery  and  fire-arms.  In  this  and  in 
fliipping,it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  CharlesV. 
had  the  better  of  Alexander  and  C/Esar,  and 
other  Knight-errants  of  antiquity  ;  for  though  the 


Greeks  and  Romans  excell’d  in  military  difeipline, 
which  enabled  them  to  fubdue  the  nations  about 
them,  their  conquefts  probably  would  have  been 
fwifter  and  more  extenfive  if  they  had  known  the 
ufe  of  fire-arms,  and  been  better  fkill’d  in  naviga¬ 
tion.  Thefe  render’d  the  Spaniards  fo  much  fupe- 
rior  to'  the  Indians,  that  they  might  well  be  looked 
upon  as  fheep,  if  compar’d  with  their  Conquerors, 
as  they  were  call’d,  though  with  as  little  property  as 
a  troop  of  horfe  may  be  faid  to  conquer  a  flock  of 
fheep  or  hares  they  trample  under  their  feet  with¬ 
out  refiftance.  They  might  have  ftiled  their  expedi¬ 
tions  to  America  executions,  or  barbarous  maffacres ; 
but  the  name  of  conqueft  (which  carries  in  the  no¬ 
tion  of  it  hazard  and  difficulty,  and  prefumes  the 
enterprize  to  be  juft  and  honourable)  ought  never 
to  be  profaned  and  apply’d  to  butchers  and  hang¬ 
men,  to  robbers,  pirates,  and  ufurpers,  who  make 
no  fcruple  of  torturing  and  murdering  the  inoffen- 
five  orinduftrious  part  of  their  own  fpecies  copofTefs 
themfelves  of  their  country  and  treafures. 

But  how  barbaroufiy  or  unjuftly  foever  the  Spa-  America 
niards  acquir’d  the  dominion  of  America,  they  re-  poiTefs’d 
main’d  in  the  uninterrupted  pofTcffion  of  it  (ex-  tlieSpa- 
cept  Brazil)  for  an  hundred  years  and  were  pof- 
fefs’d  of  that  too  for  threefcore  years  and  upwards,  100  years, 
namely,  while  Portugal  was  in  pofTcffion  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Englifh  and  other  European  nations  feem’d 
to  have  refign’d  the  dominion  of  that  new  world  to 
the  Spaniards,  fcarce  endeavouring  to  make  a  fet- 
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tlement,  or  fend  a  colony  thither  for  three  or  four- 
jfcore  years  after  it  was  difcovered.  Sebastian 


TheJird  C ABO T iWas  CDTploy’d  indeed  by  Hen R  Y  VII.  of 
S??  “^England  to  find  out  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by 
glSh  &c.  the° north- weft,  in  the  year  1496,  and  in  that  at- 
on  New-  tempt  difcover’d  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  America  ; 
foundland,  endeavours  were  made  to  improve  that  dif- 

covery  till  the  year  1560,  when  the  Englifti  and 
fome  other  European  nations  began  to  promote  a 
fifhery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Monfieur  Chatillon  carried  a  colony  of 

French  at-  French  to  Florida,  in  the  year  1562,  and  call’d 

fettircob-  of  country  Carolina,  in  honour  of 

niesinFlo- Charles  IX.  of  France,  which  name  it  retains 
rida,i56z.  to  this  day;  but  the  French  were  driven  from  it 
foon  after  by  the  Spaniards,  which  they  revenged 
and  then  abandon’d  this  country  again.  In  the 
year  1567,  Drake  failed  with  Captain  Haw¬ 
kins,  who  had  five  ftiips  under  his  command,  to 
Guinea,  and  from  thence  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico, 
with  Negroe  flaves,  where  the  Spaniards  agreed  to 
traffick  with  them,  but  furpriz’d  Hawkins  and 
three  of  his  ftiips  in  the  harbour  ;  and  Drake  re¬ 
turn’d  to  England,  having  loft  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  which  he  revenged  on  the  Spaniards  two  or 
three  years  after  by  plundering  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and  feizing  abundance  of  treafure  that  was  coming 
from  Panama:  And  on  his  return  to  England  made 
preparations  for  that  memorable  voyage  round  the 
world,  which  he  enter’d  upon  in  the  year  1577, 
and  being  come  into  the  South-fea,  took  and  plun¬ 
der’d  feveral  Spanifh  towns  and  made  prize  of  their 
Ihips ;  after  which  he  came  home  by  the  Eaft-Indies 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  year  1580. 
The  fame  bold  Seaman  took  and  plunder’d  feveral 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  North-fea  afterwards,  but 
planted  no  colonies  in  America.  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  procur’d  the  firft  patent  to  govern  fuch 
countries  as  he  ftiould  difcover  in  America,  in  the 
year  1584,  and  fent  a  colony  to  Virginia,  which 
was  driven  from  thence  by  famine  again.  The 
Englifti  mifcarry’d  a  fecond  and  third  time  in  their 
endeavours  to  fettle  a  colony  at  Virginia  in  the  years 
1586  and  1587  (but  here  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve, 
that  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  gave  the  name  of 
Virginia  to  all  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  America,  now 
in  poflfefiion  of  the  Englifh,  in  honour  of  Queen 
James-  ELIZABETH  his  Sovereign.)  The  firft  fettlement 
ViV^fni"  the  Englifh  adfually  made  and  eftablifh’d  in  Ameri- 
ca,  was  that  at  James-Town  in  Virginia,  in  the 
colony  of  reign  of  King  James  I.  1606  :  And  eight  or  ten 
the  En-  years  afterwards  colonies  were  fent  to  New-Ertg- 
menca  about  the  fame  time  the  French  made 

fettled ’in  fome  acquifitions  in  Canada.  From  whence  it  ap- 
1606.  pears  that  the  Spaniards  had  the  foie  dominion  in 
America  for  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  (except 
that  the  Portuguefe  were  mailers  of  Brazil  part  of 
the  time.)  And  the  Spaniards  look’d  upon  them- 
felves  to  be  fo  much  the  proprietors  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  that  they  funk  the  ftiips  of  every  nation  they 
met  with  in  thole  feas,  and  hang’d  up  the  men  *, 
The  Spa-  which  put  both  the  Englifti  and  the  Dutch  on  mak- 
niards  in  ing  reprifals,  queftioning  by  what  title  the  Spaniards 
America  claim’d  the  foie  right  of  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
luai^ate  difputes  continue  in  fome  meafureto  this  day, 
of  war  the  Spaniards  feldom  failing  to  make  prize  of  fuch 
with  other  ftiips  they  find  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  or  on  the 
nations,  Terra-Firma,  when  they  find  themfelves 

But  hum-  ftrong  enough  *,  and  we  are  become  fo  very  tame  as 
bled  by  die  tq  put  up  thefe  infults  for  the  moft  part,  while  the 
who^are  French  have  in  a  manner  bullied  the  haughty  Spa- 
now  very  uiards  into  a  fubmilTion  fince  their  fixing  themfelves 

formidable  on  the  north- Weft  of  Hifpaniola,  and  may  now  be 
in  thofe 
feas, 


looked  upon  as  the  moft  formidable  power  in  thofe 
feas ;  and  indeed  that  nation  feems  to  alTume  thei 
privilege  atprefent  of  giving  laws  to  the  Englifti  as 
well  as  the  Spaniards  both  on  the  continent  and 
iflands.  But  to  return  to  Spanifti-America. 

Notwithftanding  the  vaft  addition  of  dominion 
and  treafure  to  the  Spanifti  Crown,  which  their 
Princes  enjoy’d  almoft  without  a  rival  for  the  Ipace 
of  an  hundred  years,  that  kingdom  has  been  upon 
the  decline  ever  ftnee  they  were  poffeffed  of  them. 

One  reafon  whereof  may  be  that  the  countries  The  Spa- 
fubjedl  to  them  were  too  numerous  and  extenfive 
for  any  Prince  that  had  not  the  capacity  of  an  An-  b^^their*^ 
gel  to  govern  them.  Even  Charles  V.  who  hadconquefts. 
fo  vaft  a  genius,  and  who  adlualJy  attempted  and 
made  fome  progrefs  in  the  conqueft  of  three  parts 
of  the  world,  and  was  not  without  hopes  of  reign¬ 
ing  foie  Monarch  of  it,  this  great  Prince  funk  at 
laft  under  the  weight  of  that  unweildy  empire. 

Some  repulfes  he  met  with  abroad,  and  the  ftub- 
born  oppofition  of  his  fubjedls  at  home  fo  ruffled  his 
foul,  that  he  abandon’d  the  world,  and  retir’d  in 
difeontent  to  a  cloifter  ;  and,  fully  convinc’d  that  he 
had  grafped  too  much  for  any  mortal  man  to  go¬ 
vern,  divided  his  dominions  between  his  brother  and 
his  fon. 

Another  reafon  given  for  the  decline  of  the  Spa¬ 
nifti  Monarchy  on  the  conqueft  of  the  new  world, 
is,  their  fending  over  annually  fuch  numbers  of 
their  beft  men  thither  for  the  fecuring  this  foreign 
prize,  and  neglefting  their  affairs  in  Europe.  And 
there  is  ftill  a  third  caufe  more  fatal  than  both  the 
former,  namely,  that  the  prodigious  trealures  which 
at  firft:  flowed  in  upon  them  render’d  their  people 
proud,  lazy,  and  inaftive,  infomuch  that  moft  of 
their  manufatflures  were  ncglcfled,  and  at  length 
the  greateft  part  of  that  treafure  they  received  from 
America  came  to  be  diftiibuted  among  their  more 
induftrious  neighbours  for  the  merchandize  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  them,  and  the  Spaniards  were  little 
more  than  faftors  for  the  reft  of  Europe :  The  gold 
and  filver  of  America  indeed  paffes  through  their 
hands,  but  very  little  of  it  remains  long  in  their  ' 
country  j  from  all  which  confiderations  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  Spaniards  are  rather  iofers  than 
gainers  by  that  envy’d  conqueft. 

The  next  enquiry  which  it  is  natural  to  make  is.  The  Ame- 
whether  the  Americans  have  been  any  great  gainers 
by  their  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards.  It  is  true  Spa- 
that  they  firft  inftruifled  them  in  the  Chriftian  re--niards. 
ligion,  introduced  learning,  with  the  liberal  and 
mechanic  arts ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  firft  im¬ 
ported  European  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits,  by  which 
no  doubt  America  is  or  might  have  been  abundant¬ 
ly  improved,  and  a  more  elegant  way  of  living  in¬ 
troduced  than  the  Indians  were  before  acquainted 
with. 

But  how  dear  did  the  firft  generation  of  Indians 
pay  for  this !  and  in  what  a  miferable  fervitude  do 
their  pofterity  ftill  remain  !  The  Spaniards  indeed 
had  religion  and  reformation  in  their  mouths,  but 
praftifed  the  greateft  cruelty,  injuftice  and  oppref-  ' 
fion  :  And  religion  was  only  made  a  pretence  for 
their  barbarity.  They  reprefented  the  natives  as 
fodomites,  canibals,  and  monfters,  and  then  ufed 
them  as  fuch.  Infteadof  reforming  they  aclually 
extirpated  the  greateft  part  of  the  natives,  and  the 
reft  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  :  And  as  to 
the  Chriftian  religion,  it  was  fo  difguifed  by  fuper- 
ftitious  rites,  and  its  doiflrines  fo  perverted,  that  in- 
ftead  of  improving  their  morals,  the  natives  who 
live  under  the  Spanifh  government  are  become  the 
moft  vicious  mortals  upon  earth  :  And  all  the  pre- 
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ft'nt  inhabitants,  whether  defcendcd  from  European, 
Indian,  or  Alricanancellors,  are  opprefs’d  to  a  very 
great  degree.  Neceffitous  and  rapacious  Governors 
are  fent  over  from  time  to  time,  who  make  mer¬ 
chandize  -of  all  places  of  truft  and  protit  to  their 
inferior  officers  *,  and  thefe  again  fleece  the  mifera- 
ble  inhabitants  in  their  rcfpedtive  governments  till 
they  have  repaid  themfelves  what  has  been  extort¬ 
ed  from  them  by  their  fuperiors,  to  whom  it  is  in 
vain  to  complain  or  petition  for  juflice,  while  a  con¬ 
tinued  lories  of  bribery  runs  through  the  whole  ad- 
miniilration. 

The  communicating  the  Chriftian  religion,  arts, 
and  fciences,  and  the  importing  fo  many  valuable 
fpecics  of  animals,  corn  and  plants,  might  have 
been  efleem’d  a  very  great  happinefs  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  if  they  had  not  been  compell’d  to  refign  their 
country  and  liberties  in  exchange  for  them.  But 
what  plealure  can  flaves  take  in  the  midft  of  the 
greatefl:  affluence  ?  They  fee  indeed  all  that  is  de- 
flrable  in  life  with  their  eyes  ;  but  as  they  can  call 
nothing  of  all  this  their  own,  it  does  bu>  add  to 
their  mifery  when  they  find  they  have  no  fhare  in 
thefe  bleffings,  or  none  at  leaft  but  what  they  are 
liable  to  be  depriv’d  of  every  moment  by  their  im¬ 
perious  mailers.  As  it  feems  evident  therefore  that 
the  Americans  are  not  much  the  better  for  their 
commerce  with  Europe,  fo  fome  make  it  a  quellion 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent  have  gain’d 
any  great  advantage  by  their  intercourfe  with  the 
new  world.  '  ' 

We  have  certainly  received  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  from  thence,  but  the  multiplication 
and  increafe  of  thele  metals  does  not  feem  to  have 
added  much  to  our  happinefs.  In  proportion  to  the 
importation  the  value  of  them  has  decreafed  *,  and 
lince  eftates  have  been  converted  into  money, 
■which  may  be  hoarded  up  or  lodg’d  in  banks,  hb- 
fpitality  has  viflbly  declin’d.  The  money’d  man  is 
generally  the  moll  ufelefs  member  in  a  common¬ 
wealth,  where  he  does  not  apply  it  to  traffick.  An 
ordinary  Farmer  employs  more  people,  and  does 
more  good  in  his  neighbourhood  than  a  man  that 
is  poflfefs’d  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  and  lives  on  the 
intereft  of  it. 

But  if  we  are  not  much  better  for  the  gold  and 
filver  of  America,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Europe  reaps  great  advantages  from  the 
reft  of  the  produce  of  that  new  world,  which  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  abundance  of  valuable  drugs  and 
merchandize  we  wanted.  Our  colonies  alfo  take 
olf  vail  quantities  of  our  manufadlures,  and  confe- 
quently  employ  great  numbers  of  people  on  this 
fide.  Navigation  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  al¬ 
fo  has  been  extremely  improv’d  fince  our  difeovery 
of  thefe  countries  j  and  in  time,  when  we  come 
to  know  one  another  better,  and  come  to  treat  each 
other  with  more  humanity,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  and  we  ftiall  receive  great  advantages  by 
a  mutual  intercourfe,  and  the  communication  of 
the  produce  of  the  relpeftive  continents. 
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The  laft  obfervation  I  lhall  make  is,  that  the 
bell  Spanilh  hillorians  cannot  be  relied  on  :  They ^ 
have  evidently  made  fuch  reprefentations  of  the  1  he  un- 
country  and  the  natives,  as  their  intereft,  their  va-^^'''^™y 
nity  or  fuperllition  prompted  them  to  make,  and 
have  had  very  little  regard  to  the  truth  of  things  ;  counts, 
and  how  falfe  foever  their  relations  have  been, 
they  have  generally  been  tranferibed  and  copied 
by  other  nations,  who  had  no  other  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  informing  themfelves  of  the  Hate  of  thole 
countries  before  the  Spaniards  arrived,  infomucli 
that  I  haye  found  as  much  difficulty  in  difeo- 
vering  the  true  Hate  of  thofe  countries  as  if  we 
had  but  juft  heard  of  them,  efpecially  as  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  morals  of  the  Indians  when  the  Spani¬ 
ards  came  amongft  them. 

As  to  the  numerous  nations  of  canibals,  giants, 
and  monllers  that  were  laid  to  be  found  in  A- 
merica,  I  am  perfeftly  fatisfied  that  thefe  relations 
were  all  pure  fidlion  :  And  as  to  their  human  fa- 
crifices,  I  am  very  much  in  doubt  upon  the  moft 
ftrift  and  impartial  review  whether  there  were  any 
fuch.  Certain  it  is  thefe  matters  were  very  much 
aggravated,  if  there  was  ever  any  foundation 
for  them  ;  And  it  is  llrange,  if  many  Indian  na¬ 
tions  did  formerly  facrifice  men,  there  Ihould  not  be 
one  left  among  the  nations  unfubdu’d  and  uncon¬ 
verted  that  facrifice  men  at  prefent.  Their  cele¬ 
brated  Acosta  and  other  Spanilh  writers  do  charge 
both  the  Peruvians  and  Florida- Indians  wdth  facri-  ^ 
ficing  children,  which  is  now  known  to  be  falfe : 

Why  may  we  not  then  fulpefl  the  truth  of  the  hu¬ 
man  facrifices  they  pretend  there  were  among  the 
Mexican  nations? 

Another  thing  I  cannot  help  doubting  of  is,  the 
noble  and  elegant  buildings  that  are  laid  to  be  found 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  fome  other  cities  at  the 
-arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  I  mull  confefs,  when  I 
firft  obferved  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  writers  in  thefe  particulars,  I  did  give  cre¬ 
dit  to  them,  as  the  reader  ■will  obferve  in  the  de- 
feription  of  the  Mexican  cities  j  but  having  ob¬ 
ferved  fince,  that  there  are  no  fiich  buildings  to  be 
found  in  any  other  parts  of  America,  I  think  we 
have  fome  reafon  to  quellion  whether  thefe  were 
not  fet  in  a  better  lighp  than  they  defer ved  :  As  to 
the  largenefs  of  their  buildings,  and  the  vail  Hones 
they  were  compofed  of,  thefe  particulars  poffibly 
may  be  true,  fince  the  whole  country  were  flaves  to 
their  Princes,  who  could  command  as  many  of  them 
as  they  pleafed  to  affift  in  building  their  palaces, 
temples,  or  fortrelfes.  But  when  it  is  related,  that 
the  materials  of  their  buildings  were  of  jafper  and 
other  polilh’d  marble,  when  they  had  no  iron  tools 
to  form  or  beautify  the  Hone  ;  and  when  there  are 
no  fuch  works  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  the  Indians  polfels  at  this  day,  and  when 
fo  many  other  particulars  in  the  Spanifh  hillorians 
have  been  found  to  be  falfe,  I  cannot  give  entire ' 
credit  to  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  head. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  fiHiation  and  extent  of  Brazil  s  of  its  name,  the  face  of  the  country,  fprings,  rivers,  lakes,  fees, 

air,  winds  and  feafons. 


IC  O  M  E  now  to  the  fecond  grand  divifion  of 
America,  I  propofed  to  deferibe,  namely, 
that  of  Brazil,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  which  is  fituated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Amazon,  under  the 
Equator,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in 
35  degrees  fouth  latitude,  being  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic-occan  on  the  north  and  eaft,  by  the  river 
La  Plata  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  province  of  La 
Plata,  or  Paragua,  and  the  country  of  the  Amazons 
on  the  weft,  being  two  thoufand,  four  hundred 
miles  and  upwards  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
if  we  meafure  in  a  direft  line,  and  near  four  thou¬ 
fand  if  we  take  in  all  the  turnings  and  wind-ings  of 
the  coaft,  but  is  not  in  many  places  more  than 
two  thoufand  miles  broad,  though  in  fome  the  Por- 
tuguefe  may  have  penetrated  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  into  the  country. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  difeover’d  this  coun¬ 
try,  gave  it  the. name  of  The  Holy  Crofs,  but  it 
afterwards  obtain’d  the  name  of  Brazil  (by  which 
it  is  now  univerfally  known)  from  the  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  Brazil-wood  which  grows  here. 

As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  the  land  is  rather 
low  than  high  near  the  coaft,  but  exceeding  plea- 
fant,  being  chequer’d  (according  to  Dam  pier’s 
exprefiion)  with  woods  and  favannahs,  or  meadow- 
grounds,  and  the  trees,  for  the  moft  part,  ever¬ 
greens  :  But  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  far  within  land, 
are  high  mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  the 
Spanifh  province  of  La  Plata,  and  in  thefe  are  in¬ 
numerable  fprings  and  lakes,  from  whence  iftlie 
abundance  of  rivers  that  fall  into  the  great  rivers 
Amazon  and  La  Plata,  or  run  crofs  the  country 
from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the  Atlantic-ocean, 
which  laft  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  ufe  to 
the  Portuguefe  in  turning  their  fugar-mills,  and 
meliorating  their  lands,  which  they  over-flow  an¬ 
nually,  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt. 

Through  every  province  of  Brazil  there  runs  a 
great  river  (  befides  feveral  leffer  ftreams )  which 
comnHinicates  its  name  to  the  province,  the  courfe 
whereof  will  be  deferib’d  in  treating  of  the  refpec- 
•  tive  provinces. 

The  only  fea  that  borders  upon  Brazil  is  that  of 
the  Atlantic-ocean,  which  wafhing  its  coafts-  for 
the  fpace  of  three  hundred  miles  and  upwardsjforms 


feveral  fine  harbours,  bays,  capes,  and  promonto-  CHAP, 
ries,  the  principal  whereof  are,  i.  Cape  Roque,  in  f- 
4  degrees  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude.  2.  The  har- 
hour  of  Pernambuco,  or  Recief,  in  7  degrees  30  and  capL. 
minutes  fouth  latitude.  3.  Cape  St.  Auguftin,  in 
8  degrees.  4.  The  harbour  or  bay  of  All  Saints, 
in  13  degrees  odd  minutes.  5.  The  harbour  of 
Porto  Seguro,  in  16  degrees  30  minutes.  6.  The 
port  and  bay  of  Reio  Janeiro,  in  23  degrees  fouth 
•latitude.  7.  Cape  Frio,  fome  few  minutes  eaft  of 
Reio  Janeiro.  8.  The  port  of  St.  Vincent,  in  25  de¬ 
grees  fouth  latitude.  9.  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  moft 
foutherly  promontory  of  Brazil,  in  34  degrees  odd 
minutes  fouth  latitude.  10.  The  port  of  St.  Ga¬ 
briel.  And,  II.  The  port  of  St.  Salvador,  fituate 
on  the  north  fhore,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
La  Plata  ;  The  reft  of  the  ports  and  bays  will  be 
taken  notice  of  in  the  defeription  of  the  refpedlive 
provinces. 

As  to  the  feafons,  air  and  winds,  they  are  not  Air, 
the  fame  throughout  this  extenfive  country,  but  winds,  and 
vary  with  the  feveral  fituations.  I  fhall  divide  it 
therefore,  in  refpedl  of  the  feafons,  into  three  parts, 
viz.  I.  The  moft  northerly,  which  lies  next  the 
Equator ;  2.  That  part  of  it  which  extends  from 

5  degrees  fouth  latitude  to  the  Tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn  •,  and,  3.  That  part  of  the  country  which 
is  fituated  between  the  Tropic  and  35  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude. 

As  to  the  north  of  Brazil,  which  lies  almoft  un-  Near  the 
der  the  Equator,  this,  like  other  countries  in  the  Equator, 
fame  fituation,  is  fubjed  to  great  rains  and  variable 
winds,  particularly  in  the  months  of  March  and 
September,  when  they  have  deluges  of  rain,  witli 
ftorms  and  tornadoes  j  the  country  is  overflow’d, 
and  the  air  unhealthful ;  but  this  part  is  very  little 
inhabited  :  The  Portuguefe  only  keep  pofleflion  of 
the  coafts  to  keep  foreigners  out.  As  to  the  air, 
winds  and  feafons  in  that  part  of  Brazil  which  lies 
between  5  degrees  fouth  latitude  and  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  Mr.  Dam  pier  has  given  us  this  ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

He  obferves,  that  the  winds  and  feafons  are  the  In  the 
very  reverfe  here  to  what  they  are  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  fame  latitudes  ;  for  whereas  the  “ 
dry  feafon  comes  on  in  other  places  fouth  of  the 
Equinodial,  when  the  fun  goes  to  the  northward  of 
I  the 
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the  Equator,  and  the  wet  feafon  begins  when  the 
fun  returns  to  the  fouthward  ;  here  the  wet  feafon  be¬ 
gins  in  April,  when  the  fouth-eaft  winds  fet  in  with 
violent  tornadoes,  thunder  and  lightning:  And  in 
September,  when  the  wind  (bifts  to  eaft-north-eaff, 
it  brings  with  it  a  dear  fky  and  fair  weather,  and 
this  is  the  time  of  their  fugar-harveft. 

There  are  but  two  winds  blow  upon  this  coafl:, 
viz.  the  fouth-eaft  from  April  to  September,  and  the 
north-eaft  from  September  to  April  again :  But 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  out  at  fea  they  meet  with  the 
conftant  trade-wind,  which  blows  in  the  Atlantic- 
ocean  all  the  year  round  from  the  eaftward  with 
very  little  variation. 

There  is  no  country  between  the  Tropics  where 
the  heats  are  more  tolerable,  or  the  air  more  health¬ 
ful  than  this,  being  conftantly  refrelh’d  with  breezes 
from  the  fea,  and  abounding  in  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  annually  overflow  their  banks :  And  in  the 
in-land  part  of  the  country  the  winds  from  the 
mountains  are  ftill  cooler  than  thefe  that  blow  from 
the  ocean. 

3.  I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  enquire  into  the 
air  and  feafons  of  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  Brazil, 
which  lies  without  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
this  appears  to  be  like  other  countries  in  the  fame 
climate,  one  of  the  moftdeflrable  parts  of  the  world, 
having  a  greater  fliare  of  fair  weather,  and  a  more 
temperate  air  than  thofe  countries  that  are  nearer,  or 
thofe  that  are  remov’d  further  from  the  Equator,  and 
are  generally  blefs’d  with  a  moft  fruitful  foil.  The 
winds  here  are  variable,  at  leaft  beyond  the  latitude 
of  30,  and  the  little  winter  they  have  is  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  northern  figns  *,  but  the  territories  of 
fhe  Portuguefe  are  but  very  narrow  here,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  fea  and  the  mountains  which  divide  them 
from  that  part  of  La  Plata  fubjedt  to  the  Spanilh 
Jefuits,  defervedly  call’d  The  Jefuits  Paradife,  from 
the  excellency  of  the  foil  and  climate. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  Brazil^  and  the 
buildings  of  the  natives. 

Brazil  is  ufually  divided  into  fifteen  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  captainftiips  (viz.)  i.  The  captain- 
fhip  of  Paria.  2.  Maragnan.  3.  Siara.  4.  Po- 
tigi,  or  Rio  Grande.  5.  Parayba.  6.  Tamara. 
7.  Pernambuco.  8.  Seregippe.  9.  Batria  de 
Todos  Santos.  10.  Ilheos.  ii.  Porto  Seguro. 
12.  Spirito  Sandlo.  13.  Rio  Janeiro.  14.  St.  Vin¬ 
cent.  And,  15.  del  Rey. 

I.  The  captainfhipof  Paria,  or  Para,  is  bounded 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  and  the  ocean 
on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  Maragnan  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  country  of  the  Tapuyers  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  country  of  the  Amazons  on  the  weft. 
The  principal  river,  which  gives  name  to  the  pro¬ 
vince,  runs  through  it  from  fouth  to  north,  and  falls 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  ;  and  the  chief 
town,  call’d  alfo  Para,  or  Belem,  is  fltuated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  in  i  degree  of  fouth 
latitude,  and  47  degrees  odd  minutes  weftern  longi¬ 
tude,  where  ’tis  faid  the  Portuguefe  keep  a  garrifon 
of  four  or  five  hundred  foldiers.  2.  Corupa,  fltua¬ 
ted  about  fifty  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Para. 

2.  The  captainfliip  of  Maragnan,  bounded  by 
the  ocean  on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  Siara  on 
the  eaft,  by  the  Tapuyers  country  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  Paria  on  the  weft. 

The  chief  towns  are;  ift,  St.  Lewis  de  Ma- 
ragnan,  fituated  in  2  degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  on  an  ifland  in  a  fine  bay  made  by  the  mouths 


of  their  three  principal  rivers,  viz.  i.  Mary,  orCH.-^I’. 
Maragnan ;  2.  Tapucary  ;  and,  3.  Mony.  ^ ^ 

The  town  and  ifland  of  Sr.  Lewis  were  formerly  Mar^ct. 
poflTefs’d  by  the  French,  and  then  by  the  Dutch,  but  nan. 
both  nations  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  who  are  now  in  pofieflion  of  it. 

2dly,  Cuma,  fituated  on  the  continent,  over-  Cumn. 
againft  the  faid  ifland  of  Maragnan. 

3.  The  captainfliip  of  Siara,  bounded  by  the  ocean  Sjara  pro-*, 
on  the  north  and  eaft,  by  the  province  of  Potigi,  or 

Rio  Grande,  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Maragnan  and 
the  Tapuyers  country  on  the  weft.  The  river  Siaraj  Sinra  rivs^r 
which  gives  name  to  the  province,  runs  from  the 
fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in 
4  degrees  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  at  the  mouth 
whereof  ftands  the  town  of  Siara,  and  about  twenty 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  it  the  fort  of  St.  Luke. 

4.  The  captainfliip  of  Potigi,  or  Rio  Grande,  Potigi 
bounded  by  Siara  on  the  north,  by  the  ocean  on  the  P''«''jncc. 
eaft,  by  the  province  of  Payraba  on  the  fouth,  and 

by  the  country  of  the  Tapuyers  on  the  weft.  The 
chief  river  of  Rio  Grande  gives  name  to  the  pro-  Rro  Gran- 
vince,  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
in  5  degrees  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  on  which 
river  ftands  the  town  of'  Tiguares,  being  the  only 
town  I  meet  with  in  this  province. 

5.  The  captainfliip  of  Payraba,  bounded  by  Po-  Chief 

tigi  on  the  north,  by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  Ta- 
maraka  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  country  of  the  laySa 
Tapuyers  on  the  weft.  province. 

The  river  Payraba  running  from  weft  to  eaft,  Payraba 
divides  this  province  in  two  equal  parts,  and  falls  in- 
to  the  ocean  in  6  degrees  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude. 

The  town  of  Payraba  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  and  town, 
this  river,  about  five  leagues  from  the  fea.  There 
are  in  it  fcveral  churches  and  cloifters,  and  it  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  wall  and  forts ;  and  two  leagues  to  the 
north  of  this  town  lies  the  port  of  Lucena,  which  Luccna 
is  a  good  harbour  for  fliips.  naroour. 

6.  The  captainfliip  of  Tamara,  or  Tamarica,  Tamara 
bounded  by  Payraba  on  the  north,  the  ocean  on  the  province, 
eaft,  by  Pernambuco  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Tapuy- 

ers  country  on  the  weft.  The  chief  river  whereof 
is  Tamara,  in  the  mouth  whereof  lies  the  ifland  and 
town  of  Tamarica,  which  form  a  tolerable  harbour. 

There  is  ahother  town  call’d  Guia,  or  Goyana,  Gula 
fituated  on  the  Goyana,  about  three  leagues  from 
the  fea,  but  of  none  of  thefe  towns  do  I  meet  with 
any  particular  defcriptions,  only  ’tis  faid  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  have  abundance  of  fugar-mills  on  thefe  rivers, 
fugar  being  the  principal  produce  and  manufadlure 
of  the  country. 

7.  The  captainfliip  of  Pernambuco  is  bounded  Pernam- 
by  that  of  Tamara  on  the  north,  by  the  ocean  on 

the  eaft,  by  Serigippe  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Tapuyers  on  the  weft,  extending  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  coaft  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  was  the  principal  province  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  when  they  wers.  in  pofleflion  of  North- 
Brazil.  The  chief  town  v/hereof  was  Pernambuco,  Pemam- 
or  the  Recief.  This  harbour  was  call’d  Pernambu- 
CO,  or  rather  Infernoboco,  the  mouth  of  hell,  by  The  Re- 
the  Portuguefe,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  flioals  cief. 
under  water  at  the  entrance  of  it.  It  is  compofed 
partly  of  a  peninfula  on  the  continent,  and  partly 
of  feveral  fmall  iflands  which  were  built  upon  and 
fortify’d  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch.  The  penin¬ 
fula  is  call’d  The  Recief,  and  lies  in  7  degrees  30 
minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  35  degrees  ot  weftern 
longitude,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cape  St.  Au- 
guftin.  South  of  The  Receif,  and  juft  oppofite 
to  it,  is  an  ifland  built  upon,  and  call’d  Maurice- 
town,  from  the  palace  of  Prince  Maurice, 

which 
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C  H  A  P-  vvhich  was  fuuatcii  on  it.,  and  hath  a  comn'iinica- 
tion  with  The  Reciet  by  a  bridge.  It  was  natu- 
*  sally  ibong,  furrounded  by  water  or  moraffcs,  and 
defended  by  leveral  forts  and  redoubts  ;  but  was 
however  furrender’d  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Portu- 
cruefe,  in  the  year  1647,  for  want  0/  ammunition 
and  provifions,  which  the  Dutch  Weft-Inuia  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  take  care  to  fupply  their  colonies  in 
Brazil  with  in  due  time. 

Olindn.  adly,  The  city  of  Olinda  is  fituated  on  fome 
fmall  hills  on  the  fea-coaft,  a  very  little  north  of 
The  Recief,  and  before  the  Dutch  took  it  from  the 

•  Portuguefe,  was  the  principal  port  in  Brazil,  well 
built  and  fortify’d,  and  contain’d  two  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants,  befides  the  religious  people  and  flaves, 
who  w'erc  both  very  numerous, 

PoftoCal-  ^dly,  Porto  Calvo,  or  Cavelo,  lies  at  the  con- 
''P-  flux  of  four  rivers,  about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  The 
Recief,  and  four  leagues  weft  of  the  fea-coaft.  This 
place  was  flrongly  fortify’d  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch. 

Cape  St.  4thly,  Cape  St.  Auguftin  harbour  i^  fituated  near 
Auguftin.  molt  eafterly  promontory  of  Brazil  of  the  fame 
name,  in  8  degrees  odd  rninutes  fouth  latitude,  and 
35  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  and  lies  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  little  ifland  of  St.  A- 
lexio.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  rocks  which  lie  under  water  ;  and 
this  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the  harbours  upon  the 
coaft  of  Brazil,  which  may  however  fafely  be  en¬ 
ter’d  by  the  afilftance  of  the  pilots  of  the  coafl;. 
C.^ptain-  8  and  9.  The  captainflrip  of  Bahia  de  Todos 
Santos,  or  of  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in  which  I  in- 
ten'e^ippe.  clude  Serigippe,  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Per¬ 
nambuco,  from  whence  it  is  feparated  by  the  great 
river  St.  Francis  on  the  north,  by  the  ocean  on  the 
eaft,  by  that  of  Ilheos  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Ta- 
puyers  country  on  the  weft,  being  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth 
along  the  fea-coaft  •,  how  far  it  extends  to  the  weft- 
ward  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  efteem’d  the  richeft  and 

•  moft  populous  province  in  Brazil.  The  chief  towns 
whereof 'are,  i.  Serigippe,  or  St.  Chriftophers  j 
and,  2.  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador. 

Serigippe  I  ft,  Serigippe  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in 
town.,  1 1  degrees  fouth  latitude,  between  the  great  rivers 
of  St.  Francis  and  Real. 

Bahia,  or  zdly,  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  of  which  the  laft 
St.  Saiva-  is  the  true  name ;  but  it  is  generally  known  by  that 
ca  "^ital  of  Bahia,  or  the  Bay,  on  account  of  the  commodi- 
Brazil.de- t)ufnefs  of  the  harbour  on  which  it  Hands.  It  is 
fenb’d.  fituated  on  a  hill  above  the  harbour,  in  ,13  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude,  according  to  Dam  pier,  and  js 
the  moft  contiderable  town  in  Brazil,  whether  we 
regard  the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  its  magnitude,  or 
its  trade  or  revenue.  The  harbour  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  fhips  of  the  greateft  burthen.  The  entrance 
whereof  is  guarded  by  a  ftrong  fort,  call’d  St.  An- 
.  toni,  and  there  are  other  fmall  forts  which  com¬ 
mand  the  harbour,  one  wliereof  is  built  upon  a  rock, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  fliore :  Clofe  by  this  fort 
all  fliips  muft  pals  that  anchor  here,  and  muft  ride 
alfo  Within  half  a  mile  of  it  at  farcheft  between  this 
and  another  fort  (tliat  Hands  on  a  point  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  harbour,  and  is  call’d  The  Dutch  fort) 
l)ut  muft  ride  neareft  to  the  former  all  along  againft 
rhe  town,  where  there  is  good  holding  ground,  and 
ids  expofed  to  the.foutherly  winds  that  blow  very 
hard  here.  'Fhey  commonly  fet  in  about  April, 
but  blow  hardeft  in-  May,  June,  July,  and  Au- 
giift ;  But  the  place  wher<i  the  Ihips  ride  is  expos’d 
r.o  thefe  winds  not  above  three  ooints  of  the  com- 
p.als.  ■ 
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harbour,  and  Handing  on  the  hill  upon  w'hich  the 
town  ftands.  I'he  town  itfelf  confifts  of  about  two 
thoufand  houfes,  the  major  part  of  which  cannot  be 
feen  from  the  harbour  •,  but  fo  many  as  appear  in 
fight,  with  a  great  niixture  of  trees  between  them, 
and  all  placed  on  a  rifing  hill,  make  a  very  pleafant 
profpeifl. 

There  are  in  the  town  thirteen  churches,  chapels, 
hofpitals,  and  monaftcries,  and  one  nunnery,  viz. 
the  Ecclefia  Major,  or  cathedral,  and  the  Jefuits 
College,  w’^hich  are  the  chief,  ^tnd  both  in  fight  front 
the  harbour ;  St.  Antonio,  St.  Barbara,  both  parilh- 
churches,  the  Francifeans,  and  the  Dominicans,  and 
two  convents  of  Carmelites,  a  cliapel  for  Jeamen 
clofe  by  the  fea-fide,  w'hcre  boats  commonly  land, 
and  the  feamen  go  immediately  to  prayers ;  another 
chapel  for  poor  people,  ,at  the  farther  end  of  the 
fame  ftreet,  which  runs  along  by  the  fhore,  and  a 
third  chapel  for  foLdiers  at  the  edge  of  the  town, 
remote  from  the  fea,  and  an  hofpital  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  .Tlie  nunnery  ftands  at.  [he  outer  edge 
of  the  town  next  the  fields,  wherein,  by  report, 
there  are  feventynuns.-  Here  lives  an  Archbifhop, 
who  has  a  fine  palace  in  the  town,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  palace  is  a  fair  Hone  building,  and  looks  hand-, 
fome  to  the  fea,  tho’  but  indifterently  lurnifii’d  with¬ 
in,  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  their  planta¬ 
tions  abroad  affedting  to  have  large  Jioufes,  but  are 
little  curious  about  furniture,  except  piclures.  The 
houfes  of  the  town  are  two  or  thrf:e  ftnries  high, 
the  walls  thick  and  ftrong,  being  built  with  ftone, 
with  a  covering  of  pantile,  and  many  of  them  have 
balconies.  The  principal  ftrects  are  large,  and  all 
of  them  pav’d  or  pitch’d  with  fmall  Hones.  There 
are  alfo  parades  in  the  moft  eminent  places  of  the 
town,  and  many  gardens,  as  well  within  the  town 
as  in  the  out-parts  of  it,  wherein  are  fiuif-trccs, 
herbs,  fallading,  and  flowers  in  great  variety,  but 
order’d  with  no  great  care  or  art.  , 

Here  are  about  four  hundred"  fold iers  in  garrifon. 
They  commonly  draw  up  and  exercife  in  a.  large 
parade  before  the  Governor’s  houfe,  and  many  of 
them  attend  him  when  he  goes  abroad.  The  fol- 
diers  are  decently  clad  in  brown  hnnen,  which  in 
thefe  hot  countries  is  far  better  than  woollen.  Be- 
fide  the  foldiers  in  pay,  he  can  foon  have  fome  thou- 
fands  of  men  up  in  arms  upon  occafion.  The  ma¬ 
gazine  is  on  the  fleirts  of  the  town,  on  a  fmall  rifing 
between  the  nunnery  and  the  foldiers  church.  ’Tis 
big  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  thoufind  barrels  of 
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powder,  but  it  feldom  has  more  than  an  hundred. 

There  are  always  a  band  of  foldiers  to  guard  it,  and 
ccntinels  looking  out  both  day  and  night. 

A  great  many  merchants  always  refide  at  Bahia,  Trade  and 
for  ’ti.s  a  place  of  great  trade.  Dampier  found  dipping, 
here  above  thirty  great  fliips  from  Europe,  with 
two  of  rhe  King  of  Portugal’s  fliips  of  war  for  their 
convoy,  befide  two  fliips  that  traded  to  Africa  only, 
either  to  Angola,  Ganiba,  or  other  places  on ’the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  and  abundance  of  fmajl-craft  that 
only  run  to  and  fro  on  this  coaft,  carrying  commo¬ 
dities  from  one  part  of  Brazil  to  another. 

The  merchants  that  live  here  are  faid  to  be  rich, 
and  to  have  many  Negroe  flaves  in  their  houfes, 
both  m.en  and  women.  They  are  chiefly  Portu¬ 
guefe,  foreigners  having  but-  little  commerce  with 
them  ;  yet  here  was  one  Mr.  Cock,  an  Englifh 
merchant.  Dam  pier  relates,  a  gentleman  of  good 
repute,  who  had  a  patent  to  be  Englilh  Conful,  but 
did  not  care  to  take  upon  him  any  publick  character, 
becaufe  Englifh  lliips  feldom  came  hither,  and  there 
had  been  none  in  eleven  or  twelve  years  before 
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CHAP.  Dampilr  was  there  in  the  year  1699.  Here 
was  alfo  a  Dane  and  a  French  merchant  or  two, 
but  all  have  their  elfcdls  tranfported  to  and  from 
Europe  in  Portuguefe  fhips,  none  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion  being  admitted  to  trade  hither.  There  is  a 
cuftom-houfe  by  the  fea-fide,  where  all  goods  im¬ 
ported  or  exported  are  enter’d  :  And  to  prevent 
abufes,  there  are  five  or  fix  boats  that  take  their 
turns  to  row  about  the  harbour,  fearching  any  boats 
they  fufpedl  to  be  running  of  goods. 

Goods  im-  The  chief  commodities  that  the  European  firlps 
ported  and  hither  are  linnen  cloths,  both  coarfe  and  fine, 
expor  e  .  woollens,  as  bays,  ferges,  perpetuana’s,  &c. 

hats,  ftockings,  both  of  fiik  and  thread,  bifcuit- 
bread,  wheat-dour,  wine  (chiefly  port)  oil-olive, 
butter,  cheefe,  &c.  and  fait  beef  and  pork  would 
there  alfo  be  good  commodities.  They  bring  hither 
alfo  iron,  and  all  forts  of  iron  tools,  pewter  veflels 
of  all  forts,  as  diihes,  plateSj  fpoons,  &c.  looking- 
glaflfes,  beads,  and  other  toys  j  and  the  fliips  that 
touch  at  St.  Jago  bring  thence  cotton-cloth,’  which 
is  afterwards  fent  to  Angola. 

The  European  fhips  carry  from  thence  fugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  either  in  roll  or  fnuff,  never  in  leaf.  Thefe 
are  the  fiaple  commodities  j  befides  which  here  are 
dye-woods,  as  fuflick,  &c.  with  wc>pds  for  other 
ufes,  as  fpeckled  wood,  brazil,  &c.  They  alfo  carry 
home  raw  hides,  tallow,  train-oil  of  whales,  &c. 
Here  are  alfo  tame  monkeys,  parrots,  parroquets, 
&c.  whl(  h  the  feamen  carry  home. 

Tnc  fugar  of  this  country  is  much  better  than 
that  which  we  bring  home  from  our  plantations  : 
For  ail  the  fugar  that  is  made  here  is  clay’d,  which 
makes  it  whiter  and  finer  than  our  mufeovado,  as 
we  call  our  unrefin’J  fugar.  Our  planters  feldom 
refine  any  with  clay ,  unlefs  fometimes  a  little  to  fend 
home  as  prefents  to  their  friends  in  England. 

Their  way  of  doing  it  is  by  taking  fome  of  the 
whited  day, 'and  mixing  it  with  water  ’till  ’tislike 
cream  ;  with  this  they  fill  up  the  pans  with  fugar 
that  are  funk  two  or  three  inches  below  the  brim  by 
the  draining  of  the  moloflTes  out  of  it,  firfl:  feraping 
ofl^  the  thin  hard  cruft  of  the  fugar  that  lies  at  the 
top,  and  would  hinder  the  water  of  the  clay  from 
foaking  through  the  fugar  of  the  pan.  The  refining 
is  made  by  this  percolation  :  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
time,  that  the.  clayifh  liquor  lies  foaking  down  the 
pan,  the  white  water  whitens  the  fugar  as  it  pafles 
through  it,  and  the  grofs  body  of  the  clay  itfelf 
grows  hard  on  the  top,  and  may  be  taken  off  at 
pleafure,  when  feraping  off  with  a  knife  the  very 
upper  part  of  the  fugar,  which  will  be  a  little  fully’d, 
that  which  is  underneath  will  be  white  almoft  to  the 
bottom  :  And  fuch  as  is  call’d  Brazil-fugar  is  thus 
whiten’d.  When  Dam  pier  was  here,  this  fugar 
was  fold  for  fifty  fhillings  per  hundred,  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots,  which  is  very  coarfe  fugar, 
for  about  twenty  fhillings  per  hundred,  both  forts 
being  then  fcarce ;  for  here  was  not  enough  to  lade 
the  fhips,  and  therefore  fome  of  them  were  to  lie 
here  ’till  the  next  feafon. 

The  European  fhips  commonly  arrive  here  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March,  and  they  have  generally  quick  paf- 
fages,  finding  at  that  time  of  the  year  brifk  gales  to 
bring  them  to  the  Line,  little  trouble  then  in  crof- 
fing  it,  and  brifk  eaft-north-eaft  winds  afterwards  to 
bring  them  hither.  They  commonly  return  from 
hence  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  in  June. 

From  Bra-  The  fliips  that  ufe  the  Guinea  trade  are  fmall 
zil  to  Gui-  veffels  in  comparifon  of  the  former:  They  carryout 
from  hence  rum,  fugar,  the  cotton-cloths  of  St. 
Jago,  beads,  &c.  and  bring  in  return  gold,  ivory, 
and  flaves,  making  very  "ood  returns. 
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The  fir.all-craft  that  belong  to  this  town  areCHAP. 
chiefly  employ’d  in  carrying  European  goods  from  ^ 

Bahia,  the  centre  of  the  Brazilian  tradcj  to  other 
places  on  this  coaft,  bringing  back  thither  fugar, 
tobacco,  &c.  They  are  failed  chiefly  with  Negroe 
flaves,  and  about  Chriftmas  thele  are  moflJy  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  whale-killing ;  for  about  that  time  of  the  Whale 
year  a  fort  of  whales,'  as  they  call  them,  are  very  filhery. 
thick  on  this  coaft.  They  come  in  alfo  into  the 
harbours  and  inland  lakes,  where  the  feamen  go  out 
and  kill  them.  The  fat  of  them  is  boiled  to  oil, 
the  lean  is  eaten  by  the  flaves  and  poor  people. 

Thefe  are  laid  to  be  but  fmall  whales,  yet  here  are 
fo  many,  and  fo  eafily  kill’d,  that  they  getao-reat 
deal  of  money  by  it.  Thofe  that  ftrike  theirT buy 
their  licence  for  it  of  the  King,  who,  ’tis  laid,  re¬ 
ceives  thirty  thoufand  dollars  per  annum  for  this  Ship- 
fifliery.  All  the  fmall  veflels  that  ufe  this  coafting  building 
traffick  are  built  here,  and  fo  are  fome  men-of-war 
alfo  for  the  King’s  fervice :  And  the  timber  of  this 
country  is  very  good  and  proper  for  this  purpofe, 
being  more  ftrong  and  durable  than  any  we  have 
in  Europe,  and  they  have  enough  of  it. 

Befides  merchants  and  others  that  trade  by  feaTj^ewav 
from  thisportj  here  are  others  pretty  wealthy  men,  of  life  of 
and  feveral  artificers  and  tradefmen  of  molt  forts, 
who  by  labour  and  induftry  maintain  themfelves 
very  well,  efpecially  fuch  as  can  arrive  at  the  pur- 
chafe  of  a  Negroe  Have  or  two.  .  And  indeed,  ex¬ 
cepting  people  of  the  loweft-degree  of  all,  here  are 
fcarce  any  but  what  keep  flaves  in  their  houfes. 

The  richer  fort, .  befides  the  flaves  of  both  fexes 
whom  they  keep  for  fervile  ufes  in  their  heufes, 
have  men-flaves  who  wait  on  them  abroad  for  ftate, ' 
either  running  by  their  horfes  fides  when  they  ride 
out,  or  to  carry  them  to  and  fro  on  their  fhouiders 
in  the  town  When  they  make  fliort  vifits  near  home. 

Every  gentleman  or  merchant  is  provided  with 
things  neceflfary  for  this  fort  of  carriage.  The  main  Carriages 
thing  is  a  pretty  large  cotton  hammock  of  the^ndvifus. 
Weft-India  faflrion,  but  moftly  dy’d  blue,  wfth 
large  fringes  of  the  fame  hanging  down  on  each  fide. 

This  is  carried  on  the  Negroes  flioulders  by  the 
help  of  a  bambo  about  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  long, 
to  which  the  hammock  is  hung^  and  a  covering 
comes  over  the  pole,  hanging  down  on  each  fide 
like  a  curtain  *,  fo  that  the  perfon  fo  carried  cannot 
be  feen  unlefs  he  pleafes,  but  may  either  lie  down, 
having  pillows  for  his  head,  or  may  fit  up  by  be¬ 
ing  a  little  fupported  with  thefe  pillows  and  by 
letting  both  his  legs  hang  out  over  one  fide  of  the 
hammock,  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  be  feen  he  puts 
by  his  curtain  and  falutes  every  one  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  whom  he  meets  in  the  ftreets ;  for  they  take 
a  piece  of  pride  in  greeting  one  another  from  their 
hammocks,  and  will  hold  long  conferences  thus  in 
the  ftreets  j  but  then  their  two  flaves  who  carry 
their  hammock  have  each  a  ftrong  well-made  ftaff 
with  a  fine  iron  fork  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  fliarp 
iron  below,  like  the  reft  for  a  muflcet,  which  they 
flick  fall  in  the  ground,  and  let  the  pole  or  bambo 
of  the  hammock  reft  upon  them  ’till  their  mailers 
bufinefs  or  compliment  be  over.  There  is  fcarce  a 
man  of  any  fafhion,  efpecially  a  woman,  will  pafs 
the.ftreets  but  fo  carried  in  a  hammock. 

The  chief  mechanick  trades  here  arc  Smiths,  Artificers, 
Hatters,  Shoe-makers,  Tanners,  Sawyers,  Car¬ 
penters,  Coopers,  &c.  Here  are  alfo  Taylors, 

Butchers,  &c.  which  laft  kill  the  bullocks  very  dex- 
troufly,  flicking  them  at  one  blow  with  a  fliarp- 
pointed  knife  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  having  firfl 
drawn  them  clofe  to  a  rail;  but  they  drefs  them 
very  flovenly,  Dam  pier  fays.  It  being  Lent  when 
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Chap.  came  hither,  there  was  no  buying  any  flefh  till 

Eafter- eve,  when  a  great  number  of  bullocks  were 

kill’d  at  once  in  the  flaughter-houfes  within  the 
town,  men,  women  and  children  flocking  thither 
with  great  joy  to  buy,  and  a  multitude  of  dogs 
almofl:  ftarv’d  following  them,  for  whom  the  meat 
feem’d  fitted  it  was  fo  lean.  All  thele  tradefmen 
Slaves.  buy  Negroes  and  train  them  up  to  their  feveral  em¬ 
ployments,  which  is  a  great  help  to  them  :  And 
they  having  fo  frequent  a  trade  to  Angola  and  other 
parts  of  Guinea,  they  have  a  conftant  fupply  of 
Blacks  both  for  their  plantations  and  towns.  Thefe 
flaves  are  very  ufeful  in  this  place  for  carriage  as 
porters  ■,  for  as  here  is  a  great  trade  by  fea,  and  the 
landing-place  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  too  deep  for 
drawing  with  carts,  fo  there  is  great  need  of  flaves 
to  carry  goods  up  into  the  town,  efpecially  for  the 
inferior  Ibrt.  But  the  merchants  have  alfo  the 
convenience  of  a  great  crane  that  goes  with  ropes  or 
pullies,  one  end  of  which  goes  up  while  the  other 
goes  down.  Thehoufe  in  which  this  crane  is,  ftands 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards  the  fea,  hanging 
over  the  precipice,  and  there  are  planks  fet  Ihelving 
againftthe  bank  from  thence  to  the  bottom,  againft 
which  the  goods  lean  or  Aide  as  they  are  hoifted  up 
or  let  down.  The  Negroe  flaves  in  this  town  are 
fo  numerous  that  they  make  up  the  greateft  part  or 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  :  Every  houfe,  as  I  faid, 
having  fomeboth  men  and  women  of  them.  Many 
of  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  batchelors,  keep  of 
thefe  black  women  for  miflfes,  though  they  know 
the  danger  they  are  in  of  being  poifon’d  by  them 
if  ever  they  give  them  any  occafion  of  jealoufy. 
Thefe  flaves  alfo  of  either  fex  will  eafily  be  engag’d 
to  do  any  fort  of  mifehief,  even  to  murder,  if  they 
are  hir’d  to  do  it,  efpecially  in  the  night. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Dampier’s  defeription,  who  was 
there  in  the  Year  1699  :  After  which  it  is  almoft 
unneceflTary  to  obferve,  that  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador, 
is  the  capital  of  Brazil,  the  refidence  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy  and  the  Courts  of  juftice,  and  the  See  of  an 
Archbifliop,  to  whom  the  reft  of  the  Bifhops  of 
Brazil  are  Suffragans.  This  city  was  founded  by 
Thomas  d‘e  Sousa,  a  Portuguefe,  in  the  year 
154T,  and  is  obferv’d  not  to  be  very  ftrong  on  the 
land-fide,  being  commanded  byfome  neighbouring 
hills,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  frequently  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  and  Por¬ 
tuguefe  ;  but  the  laft  have  now  continued  in  the 
quiet  poffelfion  of  it  for  fourfeore  years  and  upwards. 
The  cap-  10.  The  captainfhip  of  Ilheos  is  bounded  by 
flheos^  °^that  of  Bahia  on  the  north,  by  the  ocean  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  province  of  Porto  Seguro  on  thefouth, 
and  by  the  country  of  the  Tupinambes  on  the 
weft.  There  are  two  confiderable  rivers  in  this 
province,  the  one  nam’d  St.  Antonio,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  province  of  Seguro,  rifing  in  the 
weft  and  running eafterly  falls  into  the  ocean  in  16 
degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude.  2.  The  river 
Ilheos  ri-  Ilheos,  which  rifing  in  a  lake  to  the  weft  ward  of 
this  province,  runs  to  the  eaft  and  falls  into  the  fea 
about  twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  St.  Antonio. 
The  chief  town,  alfo  named  Ilheos,  ftands  on  a 
promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the  faid  river  in 
15  degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  isonly 
remarkable  for  the  fugar-mills. 

II.  The  captain fliip  of  Porto  Seguro  is  bounded 
uinihip  ofj^y  Qf  jij^eos,  from  whence  it  is  feparated  by  the 
river  Antonio  on  the  north,  by  the  ocean  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  province  of  Spirito  Sandtoon  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  country  of  the  Tupinambes  on  the  weft. 
The  river  of  Dolce,  or  the  river  of  fweet- water,  is 
the  largeft  in  this  province.  It  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
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tains  to  the  weftward,  and  running  caftward  falls  i;i-  C  H  A  fr, 
to  the  Atlantic-occan  in  20  degrees  of  fouth  lati- 
tude  ;  befides  which  there  are  three  other  rivers  that 
run  parallel  to  it  (viz.)  the  river  of  CrocodilcSj  the  Three  0- 
Alequa,  and  the  river  of  St.  Michael. 

Thc  chief  towns  are,  ift,  Porto  Seguro,  fituate 
upon  a  rock  near  the  fea-coaft,  in  1 7  degrees  fouth  -p owns  of 
latitude  ;  2dly,  Santa  Cruz,  about  3  leagues  louth  Pono  Se- 
of  Seguro  ;  and  Sanfta  Amaria,  a  little  further  to  g^ro,^anc- 

the  fouthward.  and  banc 

12.  7'he  captainfhip  of  Spirito  Sandlo,  bounded  ta  Amaria. 
by  that  of  Seguro  on  the  north,  by  the  ocean  on  the  The  cap- 
eaft,  by  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  fouth, 

and  by  the  country  of  the  Tupinambes  on  the  weft.  Santto. 

The  principal  river  of  this  province  is  thatof  Pariba,  Pariba  ri- 
or  Parina  river,  which  falls  intothe  Atlantic-oceanin 
22  degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude.  The  only 
town  I  meet  with  here  is  Spirito  Sandlo,  fituate  in 
20  degrees,  40  minutes  fouth  latitude,  on  the  banks  Spirito 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  twenty-fix  miles  Sancto. 
from  the  fea,  a  good  harbour,  but  of  difficult  en¬ 
trance. 

13.  The  captainfhip  of  Rio  Janeiro,  fo  call’d  The  cap- A 
from  a  celebrated  bay  and  river  of  that  name,  dif-  tainfhipo* 
cover’d  in  the  month  of  January  in  the  year  1515,  ^^*° 

is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Spirito  Sandfoonthe 
north,  by  the  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the  captainfhip 
of  St.  Vincent  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  mountains 
which  feparate  it  from  La  Plata  or  Paraguay  on  the 
weft,  being  about  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  as 
many  broad.  This  bay  and  river  are  now  reforted  payandri*- 
to  by  the  Portuguefe  as  much  as  any  part  of  Brazil  verofja- 
on  account  of  the  rich  gold  mines  that  have  been  neiromuch 
difeovered  in  the  mountains  to  the  weftward  of  this  o^[[°ccounc 
and  the  neighbouring  province  of  St.  Vincent ;  thefe  of  the  gold 
have  occafion’d  the  building  and  peopling  the  banks  mines, 
of  the  river  Janeiro  more  than  any  other  part  of 
Brazil,  and  brought  hither  a  very  great  trade. 

The  chief  city  of  St.  Sebaftian  is  fituated  in  23  chleftown 
degrees  fouth  latitude,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  St.Sebaf- 
about  2  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  defended  by  feve- 
ral  ftrong  forts.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  Bifliop,  Suffragan 
to  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Salvador,  or  Bahia,  zdly, 

Los  Reyes,  or  Angra  de  Los  Reyes,  fituate  about  lojRp  ,55 
twelve  miles  weft  of  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.  3dly, 

The  town  and  harbour  of  St.  Salvador,  over-againft 
which  lies  the  cape  or  promontory  call’d  Cape  Frio,  dor. 
in  23  degrees,  odd  minutes  fouth  latitude,  and  in  Cape  Frio. 
42  degrees  of  weftern  longitude. 

14.  The  captainfhip  of  St.  Vincent  is  bounded  xheCap- 
by  that  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  north,  by  the  fea  on  tainihip  of 
the  eaft,  by  the  province  of  Del  Rey  on  the  fouth,  St.  Vin- 
and  by  the  mountains  which  feparate  it  from  La 

Plata  on  the  weft,  extending  in  length  from  north 
to  fouth  three  hundred  miles  and  upwards,  viz.  from 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  28  degrees  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  and  is  reckoned  two  hundred  miles  broad  at 
the  north  end  of  it,  but  not  more  than  ninety  or  an 
hundred  miles  broad  in  the  fouth.  The  chief  towns 
are,  ift,  St.  Vincent,  fituated  at  the  confluence  ofChieftown 
three  rivers  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic-ocean,  in  ^ 
24degrees,  odd  minutesfouth  latitude,  and  defended 
by  feveral  forts.  This  harbour  is  at  prefent  in  a 
flourifhing  condition  on  account  of  the  gold  mines 
that  have  been  difeover’d  in  the  mountains  to  the 
weftward  ;  but  the  town  which  has  the  moft  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  by  them  is,  2dly,  that  of  St. 

Paul,  built  on  purpofe  for  their  lecurity,  and  St.  Paul 
fituate  about  an  hundred  miles  north-weft  of 
the  town  of  St.  Vincent.  3dly,  The  town 
of  Santos,  fituate  on  the  fame  bay  with  that  Santo.", 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  it, 
by  fome  reckoned  the  chief  town  in  the  province. 
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CHAP.-  15.  The  fifteenth  and  laft  province  of  Brazil  is 
that  of  Del  Rey,  bounded  by  St.  Vincent  on  the 
north,  by  the  Atlantic-ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
tainfhip  of  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata  on  the  Ibuth,  and  by 
Del  Kty.  country  of  La  Plata,  or  Paragua,  on  the  wefb, 
extending  from  latitude  28  to  latitude  34,  odd  mi¬ 
nutes,  being  four  hundred  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  fcarce  an  hundred  broad  In  any 
place  from  eaft  to  weft.  This  province  has  been 
pretty  much  neglecfled  by  the  Portuguefe  till  of  late 
years.  But  fince  they  have  found  gold  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  province  of  St.  Vincent  they  have  built  fe- 
veral  forts  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
and  on  the  iflands  at  the  mouth  of  it,  to  prevent  the 
Spaniards  fettling  there  again,  who  were  once  pof- 
fefs’d  of  the  north  fide  of  that  river.  This  has  al¬ 
ready  occafion’d  fome  hoftilities  between  the  Spani¬ 
ards  and  Portuguefe,  and  poflibly  may  occafion  a 
war  between  them  one  time  or  other  j  for  the  gold 
mines  are  fuch  a  bone  of  contention  that  no  peace 
can  be  of  any  long  duration  between  two  Powers 
fituated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  are,  for 
tlreir  territories  are  divided  only  by  the  mountains 
which  feparate  Brazil  from  La  Plata,  or  Paragua,  in 
which  the  gold  they  both  thirft  after  is  fuppofedto 
be  found  ;  but  no  doubt  the  Portuguefe  conceal  the 
place  as  well  as  they  can  from  the  Spaniards  and  all 
other  European  nations,  as  they  do  their  mines  of 
Diamonds  diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones  they  have  dlf- 
and  other  cover’d  in  Brazil  of  late  years :  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  have  great  plenty  of  gold  and 
precious  ftones  in  fome  part  of  Brazil  (and  moft  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  fouthward)  there  being  brought  great 
quantities  of  both  from  thence  annually  to  Europe, 
which  has  pretty  much  funk  their  value. 

Before  the  Portuguefe  planted  Brazil,  the  country 
was  not  divided  into  provinces,  but  was  all  one 
common,  every  tribe  and  family  inhabiting 
Europeans  and  cultivating  what  part  of  it  they  faw  fit,  and 
arrived,  removing  their  dwellings  whenever  they  pleafed, 
only  every  man  was  looked  upon  as  the  proprietor 
of  what  he  planted  or  poireffed  till  he  removed  and 
left  that  part  of  the  country  with  the  fruits  and 
produce  of  it  for  another  he  liked  better  :  And  as 
Towns,  for  their  towns,  they  confifted  ufually  of  five  or  fix 
houfes.and  great  barns,  each  of  which  contained  two  or  three 
ofThe^nL  flundred,  and  fometimes  a  thoufand  people,  and 
over  thefe  the  head  of  the  tribe  or  family  prefided. 
The  materials  of  their  houfes  were  only  long  poles 
and  reeds,  or  pal meto- leaves  for  a  covering,  and 
confequently  it  was  no  great  trouble  for  them  to 
remove  or  to  eredl  their  town  in  another  place :  Nor 
was  their  furniture  any  great  burthen  to  them, 
which  confifted  of  hammocks  of  cotton  net-work, 
faften’d  to  poles,  in  which  they  flept  j  fome  earthen 
pots  and  pans,  and  their  gourds  and  calabafhes 
which  ferved  them  cut  in  half  for  pails,  tubs,  and 
drinking-cups,  for  they  have  them  of  all  fizes  •, 
befides  which  they  had  balkets,  in  which  they  car¬ 
ried  their  provifionson  a  march  ;  and  the  ornaments 
of  their  houfes  were  their  bows,  arrows,  fpears,  and 
other  arms. 

There  were  fome  vagrant  nations  alfo  that  had  no 
fettled  abode,  but  living  in  tents  were  continually 
removing  from  place  to  place,  and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  as  often  tied  their  hammocks  to  the 
boughs  of  trees  and  flept  without  doors  as  within, 
but  ufed  to  make  fires  near  their  lodging  to  correft 
the  air,  and  prevent  the  ill  cffedls  of  the  cold  dews 
that  fell  in  the  night  time,  or,  as  others  imagine, 
to  keep  off  wild  beafts  and  noxious  vermine  and 
infects, 
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CHAP.  III. 

0/  the  perfons  and  habits  of  the  Brazilians^  their 
genius  and  temper,  arts  and  fcicnccs,  food,  exer- 
cifes,  and  dherjions. 

TH  E  Portuguefe  and  Dutcli  writers  give  the  CHAP. 

name  of  Tapuyers  to  the  natives  which  in-  _  ^ 

habit  the  north  part  of  Brazil,  and  the  name  of 
Tupinambes,  or  Tupinamboys,  to  thofe  who  dwell  Two  great 
in  the  fouth  of  Brazil,  but  divide  thefe  again  into 
feveral  petty  nations,  differing  in  language,  but  not 
much  in  manners  and  cuftoms  ;  and  therefore  I 
ftiall  only  treat  of  them  under  the  two  firft  grand 
divifions  of  Tapuyers  and  Tupinambes. 

The  Tapuyers  are  men  of  a  good  ftature  (but 
not  the  head  and  fhoulders  taller  than  Dutchmen, 
as  fome  have  related)  and  as  they  inhabit  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate,  almoft  under  the  Equator,  are  of  a  dark  cop¬ 
per  colour,  their  hair  black,  and  hanging  over  their 
fhoulders  but  they  fuffer  no  hair  on  their  bodies  or 
faces,  and  go  almoft  naked,  the  men  only  inclofing  *1° 
the  penis  in  a  cafe,  as  Ibme  other  Americans  do, 
and  the  women  concealing  their  nudities  with 
leaves,  like  their  mother  Eve.  The  man  has  alfo 
a  cap  or  coronet  of  feathers,  but  I  don’t  per¬ 
ceive  the  women  have  any  covering  on  their 
heads. 

Their  ornaments  are  glittering  ftones  hung  upon 
their  lips  or  noftrils,  and  bracelets  of  feathers  about 
their  arms.  Some  of  them  paint  their  bodies  of  all  Paint, 
manner  of  colours,  whereas  others  rubbing  their  bo¬ 
dies  with  gums,  flick  beautiful  feathers  upon  them,  Feathers, 
which  make  them  look  more  like  fowls  than  human 
creatures  at  a  diftance. 

The  Tupinambes,  who  inhabit  the  fouth  of  Bra- 
zll,  are  of  a  moderate  ftature,  and  not  fo  dark  ap^r’ons. 
complexion  as  their  northern  neighbours  who  lie 
nearer  the  line  ;  but  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
are  fo  black  as  the  Africans  are,  who  lie  in  the  fame 
latitude,  it  having  been  obferv’d  already  that  there 
were  no  Negroes  in  America  till  they  were  tranf- 
ported  thither  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe. 

The  Tupinambes,  however,  refemble  the  Africans 
in  their  flat  nofes,  which  are  not  natural,  but  made 
fo  in  their  infancy,  a  flat  nofe  being  efteemed  a 
beauty  among  them.  They  have  alfo  black  curl’d 
hair  on  their  heads,  but  fuffer  no  hair  to  grow  on 
their  bodies  or  faces  any  more  than  the  Tapuyers, 
and  paint  themfelves  like  the  northern  Brazilians. 

The  general  food  of  the  Brazilians  was  the  caf-  Food, 
favi,  or  mandioka-root,  dry’d  and  ground  to  pow¬ 
der,  of  which  they  made  cakes,  like  our  fea-bif- 
cuit.  They  carry’d  this  flour  with  them  alfo  on 
journies,  and  it  ferv’d  them,  infus’d  in  water,  as  the 
Scots  do  oatmeal,  both  as  meat  and  drink  but  I 
don’t  find  they  had  any  fort  of  corn  till  the  Euro¬ 
peans  carry’d  it  thither.  They  ufed  alfo  to  feed  on 
other  roots,  fruits,  and  herbs,  and  fuch  venilbn  as 
they  could  take  in  hunting,  as  alfo  on  fi(h  and  fowl, 
if  they  lived  near  the  water,  and  with  every  thing 
eat  a  great  deal  of  pepper  ;  fome  have  added,  that 
they  were  canibals,  and  eat  human  flefh  from  one 
end  of  Brazil  to  the  other  5  but  late  travellers  ob- 
ferving  no  fuch  thing,  little  credit  can  be  given  to 
this.  The  general  liquor  the  natives  drink  is  fpring- 
water,  of  which,  ’tis  faid,  they  have  the  beft  and 
the  greateft  variety  .in  the  world  ;  but  there  are 
other  kinds  of  liquors  which  have  a  good  body, 
made  of  their  fruits  prefs’d  and  infus’d,  or  of  ho 
ney,  with  which  they  fometimes  get  very  drunk, 
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CHAP,  fitting  whole  days  and  nights  over  their  cups. 

They  are  charged  alfo  with  being  a  very  lazy  ge- 
^  ^  neration,  that  will  never  work  or  hunt  but  when 
Arts  and  ncceffity  compels  therri :  And  as  to  arts  and  fcienCes, 
fcienccs.  mailers  of  fcarce  any,  unlefs  the  art  of 

fpinning  and  weaving,  and  forming  their  arms 
(which  con  filled  of  bows,  arrows,  lances,  and  darts) 
and  the  art  of  building,  which  was  but  mean,  for 
their  houfes  did  not  want  any  great  contrivance. 
As  for  letters,  characters,  and  arithmetick,  they 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  them. 

They  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  fe- 
veral  herbs  and  drugs,  which  they  frequently  admi- 
niller’d  with  fuccefs  to  the  fick  but  a  merry  writer 
relates,  that  when  they  defpair’d  of  recovering  the 
patient,  all  his  relations  agreed  to  knock  him  on  the 
head,  which  they  thought  much  better  than  a  lin¬ 
gering  death  ;  and  this  may  be  as  true  as  their  de¬ 
vouring  human  flefii. 

Excrcifes.  Hunting,  filhing,  and  fowling  were  rather  their 
bufinefs  than  diverfion,  being  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  fupport  of  their  families,  in  a  country  where 
Diverfi-  they  had  no  tame  cattle  or  corn  :  Drinking,  fing- 
ons.  jpg^  dancing  were  more  properly  their  di- 
verfions,  thefe  they  praClifed  on  their  rejoicing 
days,  on  a  viClory,  or  the  birth  of  their  children. 
They  are  great  fmoakers,  and  take  the  llrongelt 
tobacco  :  Their  pipes  are  a  hollow  reed  or  cane, 
and  the  bowl  a  large  nut-flrell  that  holds  almoll  a 
handful  of  tobacco. 

Genius,  They  are  a  traClable  and  ingenious  people,  ready 
to  learn  any  art  or  fcience  the  Portuguefe  will  teach 
them,  and  take  nothing  fo  kindly  of  the  Fathers  as 
the  inftruCting  their  children  ;  which  has  given  the 
Jefuits  an  opportunity  of  making  abundance  of 
converts  •,  and  thofe  who  live  under  the  Portuguefe 
generally  conform  themfelves  to  their  cufloms  in 
eating,  drinking,  cloathing,  &c.  Few  of  thefe 
go  naked. 

CHAP  IV. 

Of  the  .Animals  of  Brazil. 

Chap,  a  S  it  has  been  obferv’d  of  the  reft  of  America, 
Yi.  fo  here  they  had  neither  horfes,  cows,  flieep, , 
afies,  hogs,  cats,  or  dogs  (unlefs  fome  little  mun- 
Thofe  of  before  the  Europeans  carried  them 

Europe  over,  of  all  which  they  have  no  great  abundance, 
carry’d  The  beafts  that  were  found  in  this  country  were 
^'aftr  ro  with  thofe  already  defcrib’d  in  Mexico  and 

per  to  this  ^^^0,  particularly  the  Peruvian  Iheep,  their  pecca- 
country.  ree  (to  which  the  Europeans  gave  the  name  of  hogs, 
from  fome  refemblance  they  had  to  our  hogs)  the 
floth,  the  armadillo,  the  opoffum,  the  guanoe,  the 
racoon,  and  flying-fquirrel,  with  great  variety  of 
monkeys,  deer,  hares,  and  rabbets,  differing  fome- 
thing  from  ours,  the  ant,  bear,  and  fome  lions  and 
tygers,  but  neither  fo  large  or  fierce  as  thofe  of  A- 
frica,  and  porcupines.  Many  of  thefe  animals  have 
different  names  given  us  by  travellers,  but  are  the 
fame  already  enumerated  and  defcribcd  in  Mexico 
or  Peru. 

Fowls.  Their  fowls  are  maccaws,  parrots,  parroquets, 
the  quam,  the  curafoe,  the  bill-bird,  the  cockrecoe, 
the  partridge,  the  wood-pidgeon,  the  heron,  the  pe¬ 
lican,  the  crab-catcher,  the  fifhing-hawk,  the  oft- 
rich,  the  cormorant,  the  curlieu,  the  carrion-crow, 
and  the  humming-bird  ;  all  which  having  been  al¬ 
ready  defcrib’d,  I  would  not  tire  the  reader  with 
repetition.  They  have  alfo  great  variety  of  finging- 
birds,  feveral  fpecies  of  wild-ducks,  wild-geefe,  and 
dunghi  1-fowls,  and  there  is  not  any  fort  of  poultry 


in  Europe  but  what  has  been  carry’d  thither  by  tire  ^  A  P. 
Portuguefe  ;  How'ever,  fowls  of  all  kinds  are  but  , 

dry  meat  in  thefe  hot  climates ;  nor  is  their  mutton  . 
very  good  ;  pork  is  the  beft  fiefti  we  eat  between  •- 
the  Tropics,  and  obferved  to  be  as  eafy  ofdigeftion  '  ■ 
there  as  any  meat. 

The  moft  furprifing  relations  travellers  entertain  Serpents 
us  with  arc  concerning  the  multitude  and  monftrous 
fize  of  their  ferpents.  We  are  told  of  lome  that 
are  thirty  foot  long  and  upwards,  as  big  about  as  an 
hogfhead,  and.  which  will  fwallow  a  whole  buck, 
or  a  man,  and  that  they  eafily  take  by  throw- 
ing'their  tails  about  them  :  And  I  remember,  fome 
travellers,  that  have  wrote  of  the  Eatt-Indies,  have 
mention’d  ferpents.  that  have  fwallowM  a  buck 
horns  and  all ;  but  as  I  could  never  hear  of  any 
filch  monfters  when  I  was  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  of 
any  ferpents  that  were  any  thing  near  that  fize,  I 
can’t  help  doubting  whether  there  be  any  fuch  mon¬ 
fters  here,  how  gravely  or  pofitively  foever  fuch 
ftories  are  related  -,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  at  lalt 
that  they  have  miftaken  the  crocodile  for  a  ferpent 
here  as  well  as  elfewhere,  though  even  this  creature 
does  not  come  . up  to  the  dimenfions  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  ferpent. 

The  fame  writer  (  Mr.  Nieuhoff  )  has  fur- 
nifli’d  us  in  his  cuts  with  a  dragon  that  has  wings 
and  feet,  an  animal  v/hich  I  am  Hill  of  opinion  had 
never  any  other  exiftence  than  in  the  brains  of  the  ' 
ancient  poets.  Indeed  the  word  dragon  is  found  in 
feripture,  but  as  the  creature  is  not  deferibed  there, 
the  term  may  belong  to  an  animal  of  a  different 
form.  I  believe  no  one  will  pretend  to  affirm  that 
our  tranflators  have  never  miftaken  the  nature  and 
form  of  fome  animals  we  meet  with  in  feripture  : 

For  I  don’t  find  the  learned  are  agreed  about  the 
behemoth  and  the  unicorn  any  more  than  they  are 
about  the  dragon.  But  commend  me  to  my  triend 
FIarris,  who  tells  us  of  a  water-fnake  in  Brazil 
near  forty  foot  long,  and  every  way  proportionable, 
in  whofe  body  were  found  two  whole  wild  boars  he 
had  fwallowed.  One  would  think  our  voyage-wri¬ 
ters  were  lying  for  a  wager  in  thefe  cafes.  As  for 
the  amphifbena,  or  fnake  with  two  heads,  I  think 
’tis  agreed  now  that  he  really  has  but  one  ;  only 
fome  fliort-fighted  people  miftdok  his  tail  for  a 
head,  it  feems. 

Here  is  alfo  found  the  rattle  fnake,  and  feveral 
other  fpecies  of  fnakes,  which  will  be  defcrib’d  when 
1  come  to  treat  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  They  have  alfo  fcorpions,  cehtepedes,  fpiders,  Infedls. 
and  other  venomous  infedls  of  an  extraordinary  fize: 

And  their  ants  are  almoft  as  troublefome  here  as  in 
Africa,  marching  in  great  bodies,  and  devouring 
every  thing  in  their  way,  and  are  only  to  be  de- 
ftroy’d  by  fire  or  water,  and  one  fpecies  of  them, 

’tis  faid,  have  wings.  Here  alfo  is  the  fire-fly, 
which  feems  to  differ  but  little  from  the  glow-worm, 
only  in  its  wings :  When  any  of  thefe  fix  on  boughs 
of  trees  they  appear  at  a  little  diftance  likefo  many 
ftars. 

Of  bees  they  reckon  up  twelve  feveral  forts,  fome 
of  which  have  vaft  nefts  in  hollow  trees  in  the 
woods,  and  others  in  holes  of  rocks,  and  yield  them 
great  quantities  of  honey  and  wax  ;  and  the  honey 
does  not  only  fervethem  for  food,  but  they  make  a 
liquor  with  it  that  has  fome  refemblance  of  mead. 

Their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  full  of  excellent  Firti. 
fifh,  and  as  Dam  pier  has  obferv’d,  the  lean  flefh 
of  the  whales,  of  which  they  have  great  plenty  on 
this  coaft,  is  eaten  by  the  flaves  and  poor  people 
at  Brazil.  But  the  beft  fifti  on  their  coaft  is  the 
manatee,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  ox,  which  has  been 
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C  H  A  P.  already  defcrib’d  in  Mexico.  They  have  alfo  the 
.  ,  iword-fifli,  thrafher,  paracood,  old-wife,  cavally, 

gar-filh,  mullets,  fnooks,  herrings,  mackerel,  and 
turpoons,  already  defcrib’d-,  oyfters,  crabs,  flirimps, 
prawns,  and  other  fhell-fifh.  Their  bell  river-fifh 
has  a  refemblance  of  our  perch,  and  they  have  others 
not  unlike  jacks  and  carp. 

Amphibi-  Qt  amphibious  animals  they  have  tortoifes  of 
three  kinds,  viz.  the  hawkfbill,  the  loggerhead, 
and  the  green  tortoife ;  but  of  thefe  it  Teems  the  Por- 
tuguefe  never  eat,  tho’  our  Teamen  efteem  the  green 
tortoiTe  very  good  food.  There  are  alTo  great  num¬ 
bers  of  crocodiles  in  their  Jakes  and  rivers,  but  not 
To  large  as  thoTe  of  Africa  and  they  have  a  crea¬ 
ture,  which  the  PortugueTe  call  cachora  de  agua,  or 
the  water-dog,  as  big  as  a  maftilF,  and  hairy  from 
head  to  tail ;  he  has  four  fhort  legs  and  a  long  head, 
and  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  lives  in  frefh-water 
lakes  and  ponds,  but  comes  on  fhore  to  fun  him- 
Tcll,  and  is  laid  to  be  good  food. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  their  plants  and  vegetables. 

•  CHAP,  r  I'A  H  E  foil  of  Brazil,  according  to  Dam  pier, 
y-  ^  X  is  generally  good,  producing  very  large  trees 
Vegeta-  divers  Torts,  and  fit  for  any  uTes.  Their  favan- 
bles.  nahs  or  paftures  are  loaden  with  grafs  and  herbs, 
and  being  cultivated,  produce  every  thing  that  is 
proper  for  fuch  countries  as  lie  between  the  Tro¬ 
pics,  as  cotton,  tobacco,  indico,  fugar-canes,  maiz, 
or  Indian-corn,  and  fruits. 

Foreft-  Qf  their  foreft-trees  the  chief  are,  the  Tapiera, 
the  vermiatico,  the  commefferie,  the  guiteba,  and 
the  Terrie  -,  the  fpeckled-wood,  the  fuftick,  and 
other  dying-woods;  three  kinds  of  mangrove- trees, 
and  the  manchinele-tree. 

The  Tapiera  is  a  large  tall  tree,  very  good  timber, 
and  made  ufe  of  in  building  houfes,  as  is  alfo  the 
vermiatico,  a  tall  ftreight-body’d  tree,  which  fur- 
nifhes  them  with  plank  two  foot  broad,  and  of  the 
bodies  of  thefe  trees  they  make  their  canoes,  or  lit¬ 
tle  country  boats  all  of  a  piece,  the  body  of  the  tree 
being  only  Tcoop’d  hollow,  and  fhap’d  Tomething 
like  a  boat  at  the  head  and  ftern  ;  and  though  they 
are  To  narrow  that  they  frequently  overTet,  they 
can’t  fink,  and  the  Indians,  who  excel  in  Twim- 
ming,  make  no  difficulty  when  they  are  over-fet  to 
turn  them  up  again. 

The  commeflerie  and  the  guiteba  are  mofl  uTed 
in  building  of  fhips,  for  which  purpoTe  they  are  as 
much  efteem’d  as  oak  with  us,  and  are  faid  to  be 
harder  and  more  durable  wood.  The  ferrie-tree 
refembles  the  elm,  and  is  very  durable  in  water. 
Their  mangrove-trees  are  red,  white  and  black, 
the  red  being  uTed  in  tanning  leather  here,  of  the 
black  they  make  good  plank,  and  of  the  white, 
marts  and  yards  for  their  barks,  both  the  black  and 
white  being  much  larger  in  Brazil  than  in  the 
gulph  of  Mexico. 

There  grows  alfo  in  Brazil  a  wild  cocoa-nut- 
tree,  neither  To  tall  or  To  large  as  thofe  that  grow  in 
the  Eart  or  Wert- Indies.  They  bear  nuts  as  the 
others,  but  not  a  quarter  To  big  as  the  right  cocoa- 
nuts.  The  firell  is  full  of  kernel,  without  any  hol¬ 
low  place  or  water  in  it,  and  the  kernel  is  Tweet, 
but  very  hard  both  for  the  teeth  and  digertion. 
Thefe  nuts  are  in  much  erteem  for  making  beads 
for  pater-norters,  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes,  and  other 
toys  ;  and  every  final  1  fhop  at  the  bay  has  a  great 
many  to  fell.  At  the  top  of  thefe  bartard  cocoa- 
trees  among  the  branches  there  grows  a  Tort  of  long 
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black  thread,  like  horfe-hair,  but  much  longer, 
which  by  the  PortugueTe  is  called  TreTabo  ;  of  ^  ^  ’ 

thefe  they  make  cables,  which  are  very  ferviceable, 
ftrong  and  larting  ;  for  they  will  not  rot  as  cables 
made  of  hemp,  though  they  lie  expoTed  to  wet  and 
heat.  Thefe  are  the  cables  which  they  keep  in 
their  harbours  to  let  out  to  hire  to  European  fhips, 
and  refemble  the  Coyre  cables. 

1  here  are  alTo  in  Brazil  three  Torts  of  cotton- 
trees,  but  very  little  of  the  right  Wert-Indian  cot- 
ton-fhrub,  of  which  the  cotton-cloth  is  made. 


As  to  fruits  they  have  feveral  kinds  of  oranges  Frahs. . 
and  limes,  pomegranates,,  pomecitrons,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  grapes  ;  but  all  thefe  have  been,  tranfported 
thither  by  the  PortugueTe.  There  were  no  Tuch 
fruits  in  America  till  the  Europeans  introduced 
them.  They  have  alfo  plantains,  banana’s,  guava’s, 
the  true  cocoa-nut,  cabbage- trees,  curtard- apples, 
fourfops,  cafhews,  papahs,  jenipahs. 

The  TouiTop  is  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  man’s  head, 
of  an  oval  fliape,  green  on  one  fide  and  yellowirti 
on  the  other  when  ripe.  The  outfide  or  coat  is 
pretty  thick  and  very  rough,  with  Tmall  fharp  knobs, 
the  infide  is  full  of  a  fpungy  pulp,  with  black  feeds 
or  kernels,  in  fhape  and  bignefs  like  a  pumpkin- 
feed.  The  pulp  is  very  juicy,  of  a  pleafant  tafte 
and  wholefome.  You  Tuck  the  juice  out  of  the  pulp, 
and  To  Tpit  it  out.  The  tree  or  fiirub  that  bears 
this  fruit  grows  about  ten  or  twelve  foot  high,  with 
a  Tmall  Thort  body,  the  branches  growing  pretty 
ftreight  up.  The  twigs  are  flender  and  tough,  and 
lo  is  the  ftem  of  the  fruit.  This  fruit  grows  alfo 
both  in  the  Eart  and  Wert-Indies. 

The  cafliew  is  a  fruit  as  big  as  a  pippin,  pretty 
long,  and  bigger  near  the  rtem  than  at  the  other 
end,  growing  tapering.  The  rind  is  frnooth  and 
thin,  of  a  red  and  yellow  colour.  The  Teed  of  this 
fruit  grows  at  the  end'  of  it.  ’Tis  of  an  olive  co¬ 
lour,  Thap’d  like  a  bean,  and  about  the  Tame  bignefs, 
but  not  altogether  To  flat.  The  tree  is  as  big  as 
an  apple-tree,  with  branches,  not  thick,  yet  Tpread- 
ing  off.  The  boughs  are  groTs,  the  leaves  broad 
and  round,  and  in  fubrtance  pretty  thick.  This 
fruit  is  Toft  and  fpungy  when  ripe,  and  full  of  juice. 

It  is  very  pleafant,  and  gratefully  rough  on  the 
tongue,  and  is  accounted  very  wholefome.  This 
fruit  alfo  grows  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Wert-Indies. 

The  jenipah,  or  jenipapah,  is  a  Tort  of  fruit, 
of  the  calabafh  or  gourd  kind.  It  is  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  duck-egg,  and  fomewhat  of  the  oval 
fhape,  and  is  of  a  grey  colour.  The  fhell  is  not 
altogether  To  thick  nor  hard  as  a  calabafh.  ’Tis 
full  of  whitifh  pulp  mixt  with  Tmall  fiat  feeds,  and 
both  pulp  and  feeds  are  taken  into  the  mouth,  but 
fucking  out  the  pulp  they  Tpit  out  the  feeds.  It 
is  of  a  fharp  and  pleafing  tarte,  and  is  very  inno¬ 
cent.  The  tree  that  bears  it  is  much  like  an  afli, 
rtreight-body’d,  and  of  a  good  height,  clear  from 
limbs  till  near  the  top,  where  the  branches  put 
forth  a  Tmall  head.  The  rind  is  of  a  pale  grey, 
and  To  is  the  fruit. 

Befides  thefe,  here  are  many  Torts  of  fruits  which 
are  not  met  with  any  where  elfe,  as  arifah’s,  meri- 
cafah’s,  petango’s,  &c.  Arifah’s  are  an  excellent 
fruit,  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  cherry,  fhaped 
like  a  catherine-pear,  being  Tmall  at  the  rtem  and 
Twelling  bigger  towards  the  end.  They  are  of  a 
greenifli  colour,  and  have  Tmall  feeds  as  big  as  mu- 
ftard-feeds ;  they  are  fomewhat  tart,  yet  pleafant, 
and  very  wholefome,and  may  be  eaten  by  Tick  people. 

Mericafah’s  are  an  excellent  fruit,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts,  one  growing  on  a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub, 
which  is  counted  the  bert,  the  other  growing  on  a 
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C  H  AP.kind  of  Ihrub  like  a  vine,  which  they  plant  about 
arbours  to  make  a  Ihade,  having  many  broad  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  as  big  as  a  fmall  orange,  round  and 
green.  When  they  are  ripe  they  are  foft,  full  of 
white  pulp  mixt  thick  with  little  black  feeds,  and 
there  is  no  feparating  one  from  the  other  till  they 
are  in  your  mouth,  when  you  fuck  out  the  white 
pulp  and  fpit  out  the  ftones.  They  are  tart,  pleafant, 
and  very  wholefome, 

Petango’s  are  a  fmall  red  fruit  that  grow  alfo  on 
fmall  trees,  and  are  as  bigas  cherries,  but  not  fo  glo¬ 
bular,  having  one  flat  fide,  and  alfo  five  or  fix  fmall 
protuberant  ridges.  ’Tis  a  very  pleafant  tart  fruit, 
and  has  a  pretty  large  flattifli  ftone  in  the  middle, 

Petumbo’s  are  a  yellow  fruit  (growing  on  a  flirub 
like  a  vine)  bigger  than  cherries,  with  a  pretty 
large  ftone.  I'hefe  are  fweet,  but  rough  in  the 
mouth. 

Mungaroo’s  are  a  fruit  as  big  as  cherries,  red  on 
one  fide  and  white  on  the  other  fide.  They  are 
full  of  fmall  feeds,  which  are  commonly  fwallowed 
in  eating  them. 

Muckifhaws  are  a  fruit  as  big  as  crab-apples, 
growing  on  large  trees.  They  have  alfo  fmall 
feeds  in  the  middle,  and  are  well  tailed. 

Ingwa’s  are  a  fruit  like  the  locuft  fruit,  four  inches 
long  and  one  broad.  They  grow  on  high  trees. 

Otee  is  a  fruit  as  big  as  a  large  cocoa-nut.  It 
hath  a  huik  on  the  out- fide,  and  a  large  ftone  with¬ 
in,  and  is  accounted  a  very  fine  fruit. 

Mufteran  deova’s  are  a  round  fruit  as  big  as  a 
larcre  hazel-nut,  cover’d  with  thin  brittle  Ihells 
of  a  blackifii  colour.  They  have  a  fmall  ftone 
in  the  middle,  inclofed  within  a  black  pulpy  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  of  a  pleafant  tafte.  The  outfide 
fhell  is  chewed  with  the  fruit,  and  fpit  out  with  the 
ftone,  when  the  pulp  is  fuck’d  from  them. 

Palm-berries  (called  here  dendes)  grow  plenti¬ 
fully  about  Bahia  •,  thelargeftare  as  bigas  wallnuts. 
They  grow  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  body 
of  the  tree  among  the  branches  or  leaves,  as  all 
fruits  of  the  palm  kind  do.  Thefe  are  the  fame 
kind  of  berries  or  nuts,  as  thofe  they  make  the 
palm-oil  with  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where  they 
abound. 

Phyfick-nuts,  as  our  feamen  call  them,  are  call’d 
here  fineon,  and  agnus-caftus  is  call’d  here  carre- 
pat.  Thefe  both  grow  here  ;  fo  do  mendibees,  a 
fruit  like  phyfick-nuts.  They  fcorch  them  in  a 
pan  over  the  fire  before  they  eat  them. 

They  have  plenty  of  callavances,  pine-apples, 
pumpkins,  water-melons,  mufk-melons,  cucum¬ 
bers  ;  and  roots,  as  yams,  potatoes,  caflTava’s,  &c. 
Garden- herbs  alfo  good  ftore,  as  cabbages,  tur¬ 
nips,  onions,  leeks,  and  abundance  of  fallading 
and  for  the  pot,  drugs  of  feveral  forts,  viz.  faf- 
fafras,  fnake-root,  &c.  befides  the  wood  menti¬ 
on’d  for  dying  and  other  ufes,  as  fuftick,  fpeckled- 
wood,  &c. 

Dam  PIER  relates,  that  the  Jefuits  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  cinamon-tree  into  their  garden  at  St. 
Salvador,  but  it  is  probable  it  degenerates,  and 
the  bark  is  not  fo  fine  a  fpice  as  that  of  the  Ceylon- 
cinamon,  from  whence  it  is  brought ;  for  if  it 
were,  there  is  no  reafon  they  fiiould  not  propagate 
it  more  ;  and  indeed  the  cinamon  that  grows  on 
the  Malabar  coaft  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  is  but 
a  few  leagues  from  Ceylon,  is  not  comparable  to  it ; 
which  inclines  me  to  believe  that  no  other  foil  but 
that  of  Ceylon  will  bear  the  true  cinamon.  I  wifii 
it-  were  otherwife,  that  we  might  fhare  that  valua¬ 
ble  fpice  With  the  Dutch,  and  were  not  oblig’d  to 
pay  what  price  they  are  pleafed  to  fet  upon  it.  ' 

The  Jefuits  have  mango’s  alfo  in  their  garden  at 
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St.  Salvador,  which  is  another  Eaft-India  fruit,  but  ^ 

I  find  they  are  not  common  in  Brazil.  .  ^ _|i 

As  to  their  corn,  there  is  no  fort  that  thrives  in  Corn. 
Brazil  like  maiz,  or  Indian-corn.  Wheat  and  rye 
grow  too  rank  and  run  up  into  ftraw  ;  and  the  only 
way  to  procure  a  good  crop  is  to  make  the  foil 
poorer  by  mixing  fand  with  it  inftead  of  dung  to 
enrich  it ;  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  moft  foreign  feeds. 

Their  feed-time  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  their  harveft  immediately  after  it.  Th^ir 
own  trees  and  flirubs  bear  leaves,  blofibms,  and 
fruit  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the  fame  is  obferved 
of  their  oranges,  limes,  'and  fome  other  fruits  that 
have  been  carried  thither :  And  thofe  who  would 
have  ripe  grapes  all  the  year,  ’tis  laid,  only  prune 
their  vines  at  difierent  times  to  effedl  it,  and  they 
produce  a  fine  lufcious  grape  as  fweet  as  honey  ; 
and  yet  they  can  have  no  wine  that  will  keep  here, 
or  in  any  other  country  between  the  Tropics,  un- 
lefs  in  Peru. 

And  here  I  muft  caution  the  reader  to  underftand 
what  is  faid  above  only  of  that  part  of  Brazil  which 
lies  within  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  the 
bell  planted  and  peopled  of  any  part  of  Brazil ;  for 
in  the  countries  fouth  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
the  fame  grain  and  fruits  grow,  as  do  to  the 
north- ward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  many  kinds 
of  fruit  which  flourifh  between  the  Tropics  will  not 
come  to  any  thing  without  the  Tropics  :  As 
the  air  and  feafons  are  very  different,  fo  are  their 
grain,  fruits,  and  plants  generally  ;  tho’  there  are 
fome  will  thrive  on  either  fide  the  Tropic. 

The  ants  in  Brazil  are  great  enemies  to  the  corn, 
fruits,  and  other  produce  of  the  earth,  which  the 
hulbandmen  endeavour  to  deftroy  by  fire  and  wa¬ 
ter,  but  all  their  care  fometimes  proves  ineffedlual. 

As  to  their  minerals,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  Minerals, 
have  difcover’d  very  rich  gold  mines  of  late  years 
by  the  vaft  treafures  of  that  kind  they  fend  annual¬ 
ly  to  Europe  ;  and,  ’tis  faid,  there  are  fome  filver 
mines  in  the  country.  They  have  alfo  dilcover’d 
very  rich  diamond  mines,  jafper,  emeralds,  chry- 
ftal,  and  other  precious  ftones,  infomuch  that  the 
value  of  thefe  are  much  fallen. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  their  ■  hijlory,  government^  arms,  forces,  wars, 
marriages,  women,  children,  Jlaves,  and  funerals, 

TH  E  firft  Adventurer  that  difcover’d  the  coaft  CHAP. 

of  Brazil  was  Americus  Vesputius,  an  . _ ^ 

Italian,  then  in  the  fervice  of  the  King  of  Spain  :  Hiftory. 
This  was  in  the  year  1498,  but  then  he  fail’d  no 
further  than  to  the  5th  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 
Afterwards,  in  the  year  1500,  being  employed  by 
the  King  of  Portugal,  he  failed  again  to  Brazil,  and 
extended  his  difcoveries  to  52  degrees  of  fouth  la¬ 
titude  ;  but  he  does  not  give  us  any  account  of  the 
country,  or  the  natives  he  faw  in  either  of  thofe 
voyages. 

The  fame  year,  1500,  Emanuel  King  of 
Portugal  fending  a  fleet  of  thirteen  fail  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  they  were  driven  from  their  intended  courfe 
upon  the  coaft  at  Brazil,  where  meeting  with  a 
pretty  good  harbour,  after  a  ftorm,  wherein  they 
had  fufter’d  much,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto 
Seguro,  which  lies  in  feventeen  degrees  of  fouth  la¬ 
titude,  and  to  the  country  they  gave  the  name  of 
Santa  Cruz  ;  tho*  it  foon  after  loft  it,  and  obtain’d 
the  name  of  Brazil,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already. 

The  Admiral  of  this  fleet,  Peter  Alvarez 
Capralis,  fent  one  of  his  fiiips  back  to  Portugal 
with  an  account  of  the  richnefs  of  the  country  and 
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CHAP,  its  agreeable  fituation,  and  then  continued  his  voy- 
,  age  to  the  Eaft-Indies  with  the  reft. 

Several  private  Adventurers  upon  this  intelligence 
went  over  to  Brazil  with  their  families,  but  were 
moftof  them  deftroy’d  by  the  natives,  and  no  fettle- 
ment  was  made  to  any  purpofe  ’till  the  year  1549, 
when  John  III.  King  of  Portugal,  fent  a  great 
fleet  thither  with  a  thoufand  foldiers  on  board,  un¬ 
der  the  Command  of  Thomas  de  Sosa  their 
General,  and  with  them  a  great  many  Jefuits, 
whom  Pope  Paul  III.  defired  might  be  embark’d 
in  order  to  endeavour  the  converfion  of  the  natives. 

7'his  fleet  arriving  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  Ge¬ 
neral  Sosa  there  built  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  of 
which  Ferdinandez  Sardinia  was  appointed 
the  firfl:  Bifliop  in  the  following  year  1 550. 

The  Portuguefe  finding  the  Brazilians  divided 
into  feveral  petty  kingdoms  and  ftates,  at  war  among 
themfelves,  and  joining  with  one  nation  againft 
another,  by  this  means  fubdu’d  firfl:  their  enemies 
and  then  their  allies,  making  Haves  of  all  without 
diftindlion.  Serigippe,  which  lies  contiguous  to 
the  bay  of  All  Saints  on  the  north,  and  which  I 
have  confider’d  as  part  of  this  province,  was  the  firft 
conqueft  the  Portuguel'e  made. 

The  French  alfo  made  feveral  attempts  to  fettle 
colonies  on  the  coafl:  of  Brazil,  but  were  driven  from 
thence  from  time  to  time  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
at  length  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  all  the  coaft  from 
the  river  Amazon  to  the  river  of  Plata. 

To  juftify  their  invafions  of  this  country,  and  the 
barbarous  maflTacres  they  committed  there,  they  have 
reprefented  the  people  as  infidels  without  any  notion 
of  God  or  religion,  and  even  canibals:  And  where¬ 
as  we  have  been  told  by  the  Spaniards  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Guiana  and  Caribiana,  which  lie  contiguous 
to  Brazil,  and  extend  from  the  Equator  to  10  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude,  were  canibals  ;  now  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  endeavour  to  perfuade  us,  that  the  Brazili¬ 
ans,  whofe  country  extends  from  the  Equator  to  35 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  were  likewife  canibals  and 
infid.els ;  And  indeed  this  is  what  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  have  affirm’d  of  all  the  American  nations 
at  one  time  or  other.  They  tell  us,  they  were 
perpetually  engag’d  in  war  with  each  other,  and  eat 
up  their  enemies  that  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  yet 
none  of  our  Englifh  Adventurerers  for  an  hundred 
years  pafl:,  none  of  our  Buccaneers,  that  have  pene¬ 
trated  through  and  through  the  country,  and  re- 
fided  among  the  Caribbees  themfelves,  who  were 
mofb  fam’d  for  eating  human  flefh,  have  ever  feen 
any  fuch  thing. 

Knivet’s  About  an  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  indeed, 
^^?“^j^^°^fome  ot  our  people,  who  had  their  intelligence,  I 
giants,  ’  ptefume,  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  pre- 
monfters,  tended  that  they  had  feen  the  Brazilians  devour  their 
&c.  enemies,  of  whom  thc/moft:  eminent  is  Knivet. 
This  gentleman  tells  us  he  was  left  fick  on  fhore  at 
Brazil  by  Captain  Cavendish,  in  the  year  1592, 
and  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  natives,  together 
with  twelve  Portuguefe,  his  companions  were  kill’d, 
broil’d,  and  eaten,  but  his  life  was  fav’d  becaufe  the 
natives  took  him  for  a  Frenchman  •,  and  of  thefe 
executions  he  gives  us  the  following  account. 

That  having  taken  a  prifoner  in  battle,  and  con¬ 
vey’d  him  into  their  own  country,  they  gave  him 
one  of  their  fifters  or  daughters  to  ferve  him  as  a 
temporary  wife,  furnifhing  him  with  the  befl:  food, 
and  all  that  is  defirable  in  life  •,  and  when  they  have 
fatted  him,  they  proclaim  the  day  and  place  of  his 
execution  *,  in  the  morning  whereof  many  thoufands 
of  the  people  affemble  early,  drinking,  finging,  and 
dancing  for  feveral  hours  i  after  which  the  captive 


is  brought  out,  bound  about  the  body  with  cords,  CHAP, 
which  are  held  by  fix  or  feven  people,  but  his  hands 
at  liberty  :  In  this  condition  the  prifoner  ufually 
makes  a  Ipeech  to  thepeople,  and  tells  them,“  Thus 
“  have  I  often  bound  your  friends  and  relations, 

“  and  then  broil’d  and  devour’d  them  *,  nor  will  my 
“  countrymen  fuffer  my  death  to  be  longunreveng- 
“  ed.”  Then  they  bring  him  ftones  and  bid  him 
revenge  himfelf,  whereupon  ha. throws  the.m  among 
the  multitude,  of  whom  he  frequently  wounds  feve¬ 
ral  ;  and  having  continued  this  fport  fome  time,  one 
advances  with  the  fatal  club,  and  demanding,  “  Art 
“  thou  he  that  haft  kill’d  and  devour’d  our  people  ? 

“  Take  leave  of  all  that  is  pleafant  and  defirable  to 
“  thee,  for  thou  flialt  fee  them  no  more  •,  thou  flialt 
‘  ‘  be  kill’d  and  devour’d  in  like  manner  as  thou  haft: 

“  kill’d  and  devour’d  our  friends;”  and  then  beats 
out  his  brains  with  a  club.  After  which  the  wife 
they  had  given  him  comes  and  bewails  the  fate  of 
her  hufband,  but  eats  the  firfl:  flice  of  him,  however, 
when  he  is  broil’d,  ’tis  faid,  and  then  the  reft  of  the 
carcafe  is  cut  in  pieces  and  diftributed  among  the 
people,  particularly  they  give  the  guts  and  entrails 
to  the  women,  and  the  head  and  brains  fall  to  the 
fhare  of  the  children.  Purchase,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  1217.  Vol.  V.  p.  914. 

If  any  man  fliould  be  found  credulous  enough  to 
believe  this  formal  and  improbable  tale,  yet  the  reft 
of  the  monftrous  relations  contain’d  in  Mr.- Kni¬ 
vet’s  narrative,  which  are  now  known  to  be  faife, 
are  fufficient  to  fhock  his  faith  in  this. 

He  relates,  that  thepeople  of  Tucuman,  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  La  Plata,  are  pigmies  ;  Purchase,  Vol. 

IV.  p.  1231.  And  that  at  the  Straights  of  Magellan 
he  met  with  another  nation  of  pigmies,  of  about 
five  fpans  high,  and  with  mouths  from  ear  to  ear, 
of  whom  he  faw  feveral  thoufands ;  and  that  they 
traffick’d  with  the  Englifh,  giving  them  pearls  and 
feathers  for  European  toys. 

That  in  the  fame  Straights  he  faw  naked  giants 
fixteen  fpans  high  ;  Purchase,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1231. 

That  he  faw  a  monfter  of  a  mermaid,  p.  1240. 

That  he  had  feen  a  fnake  that  fwallow’d  men, 
ftags,  and  oxen,  and  after  fuch  morfels  would  lie 
fleeping  ’till  his  flefh  rotted,  or  was  pick’d  clean  off 
the  bones  by  birds  of  prey ;  after  which  new  flefh 
grew  upon  the  bones  again,  and  the  creature  awak¬ 
ed,  his  head  having  been  alive  all  the  while,  but 
bury’d  in  mud.  Purchase,  Vol.  V.  p.  914. 

That  he  knew  feveral  Brazilians  poffefs’d  by  the 
devil,  and  fome  of  them  kill’d  by  evil  fpirits.  He 
himfelf  heard  an  Indian  difcoJrfing  with  an  evil  fpi- 
rit,  and  threatening  to  turn  Chriftian  if  the  fpirit 
did  not  ceafe  to  affliff  him.  May  we  not,  after 
fuch  a  multitude  of  idle  ftories,  very  well  fufpend 
our  belief  of  the  firfl:  in  relation  to  canibals  ?  And 
yet  this  is  the  man  whofe  accounts  of  thefe  things 
are  moft  depended  upon,  and  which  Purchase, 
in  hiscolledtion,  has  given  fuch  countenance  to,  that 
he  has  compil’d  his  narratives  twice  over  (viz.)  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  from  whence  I  took 
thefe  pretty  ftories.  But  it  being  acknowledg’d  that 
the  Caribbees  and  other  nations  charg’d  with  eating 
human  flelli  have  generally  left  it  off  at  this  day  ; 
and  the  reafon  of  their  prefent  abftemioufnefs  being 
demanded,  one  of  Mr.  Purchase’s  authors  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  they  happen’d  to  eat  a  Friar  whofe 
flefli  poifon’d  feveral  of  them,  and  that  was  the 
reafon  they  never  lik’d  man’s-flefli  fince.  Pur¬ 
chase,  Vol.  III.  p.  865. 

As  to  religion,  the  Portuguefe  will  not  allow  the  Religion. 
Brazilians  any,  and  yet  they  tell  us  they  have  Priefts, 
and  allow  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifliments ;  that 
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CHAP,  tlie  brave  go  to  Elyfium,  or  Paradife,  and  mean 
and  cowardly  fouls  to  a  place  of  torment.  Pur- 
CHASE,  Vol.  V,  p.  915,  &C. 

The  fame  authors  admit,  that  their  Priefls  diredt 
them  to  bring  their  offering.':  to  them,  and  allure 
them,  on  their  doing  this,  that  thofe  invifible  be¬ 
ings  who  give  them  food  and  all  the  good  things 
they  enjoy,  will  profper  their  affairs  j  and  if  they 
negledl  this  they  muff  expedl  fome  dreadful  calami¬ 
ties  will  overtake  them,  and  that  accordingly  the 
people  bring  them  fuch  fruits  as  they  apprehend  will 
be  mofl  acceptable.  They  inform  us  alfo,  that  they 
believe  their  fouls  furvivc  their  bodies,  and  are  con¬ 
verted  into  dfemons,  or  fpirits,  after  death.  Pu  r- 
cn ASE.  Vol.  IV.  p.  1289.  Vol.  V.  p.  916,  917. 

Another  writer  in  Purchase’s  colledlion  tells 
us,  they  comforted  themfelves  that  they  fliould  after 
death  vifit  their  anceftors  beyond  certain  mountains. 
From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  this  people  were 
not  entirely  without  religion-,  that  they  believe  fome 
invifible  beings  are  the  authors  of  all  their  good  and 
bad  fortune  in  the  world  -,  and  that  they  fliall  be 
rewarded  and  punifh’d  hereafter  according  to  their 
behaviour  in  this  life,  and  confequently  are  not  thofe 
infidels  they  are  fometimes  reprefented. 

And  though  the  idolatrous  Portuguefe  make  their 
having  no  images  amongfi.  them  another  argument 
that  they  have  no  religion,  I  prefume  that  will  be 
of  little  weight  with  Proteflants.  But  further,  we 
meet  with  writers  in  Purchase  that  tell  us  fome 
of  the  Brazilians  worfhip  the  New  moon,  at  leaft 
that  they  dance  and  fing  when  it  appears :  And  that 
others  worfhip  the  conftellation  call’d  the  Great 
Bear,  rejoicing  much  when  it  appears  in  their  he- 
mifphere. 

As  to  their  having  no  temples,  perhaps  they  look 
'  upon  the  heaven  over  their  heads  to  be  the  only  pro¬ 
per  temple  to  adore  the  great  Creator  in,  or  at  leaft 
moft  proper  to  adore  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Scars,  if 
they  worfhip  them  as  gods,  as  fome  relate. 

Nor  do  thefe  people  live  without  government. 
They  have  Kings  in  their  refpedive  territories,  who 
adminifter  juftice  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their 
feveral  countries,  tho’  they  have  no  written  laws : 
And  where  one  man  has  injur’d  another,  he  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  him  fatisfaclion  in  kind,  if  it  be  pofli- 
ble  :  And  no  people  are  more  kind  or  hofpitable  to 
ftrangers  than  the  Brazilians  are,  fo  far  are  they 
from  murdering  and  devouring  foreigners,  even  by 
the  relation  of  thofe  very  Portuguefe,  that  have  re¬ 
prefented  them  as  canibals. 

Mar-  In  their  marriages  they  are  not  confin’d  to  one 

riages.  woman,  but  enter  into  a  contradl,  however,  with 
their  relations  to  ufe  them  well,  in  which  they  are 
ufually  as  good  as  their  words ;  and  when  a  man 
takes  home  his  wife  there  is  great  feafting  and  re¬ 
joicing,  but  no  other  ceremony  that  I  can  learn. 

The  women,  however,  feem  to  have  much  the 
greateft  ftiare  in  the  care  and  trouble  of  providing 
for  the  family  ;  for  they  are  not  only  employ’d  in 
their  domeftick  affairs,  but  it  falls  to  their  lot  to 
plant  and  gather  in  their  fruits,  roots,  and  other 
food.  The  man  is  only  employ’d  in  making  his 
arms,  or  in  hunting  or  fifhing  ;  and  upon  a  march 
or  removal,  the  women  carry  all  the  baggage. 

They  tell  us  a  great  many  idle  ftories  in  relation 
to  their  womens  bearing  children,  and  particularly 
that  the  woman  is  no  fooner  deliver’d  but  fhe  goes 
about  lier  bufinefs,  and  the  hufband  is  put  to  bed  in 
her  ftead,  and  the  child  is  left  to  flaift  for  itfelf  upon 
the  fioor.  And  yet  in  other  places  they  tell  us,  that 
no  people  are  fo  fond  of  their  children  as  the  Brazi¬ 
lians  and  indeed  the. relations  that  Purchase  has 


compil’d  are  fo  inconfiftent  and  full  of  contradic-C  H  A  P. 
tions,  that  we  fcarce  know  what  to  make  of  them.  ^^7  , 

The  beft  account  1  can  colledt  of  their  funerals 
and  mourning  is,  that  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon, 
the  friends  and  relations  affemble  and  fet  up  a  howl, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  wild  Irilh,  repeating  by  turns 
the  praifes  of  the  deceas’d,  admiring  his  wealth,  his 
ftrength,  beauty,  and  excellent  parts,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  friends,  fervants  and  cattle,  concluding 
with  words  of  the  following  tenour  -,  “  He  is 
“  dead  -,  we  fliall  fee  him  no  more  until  we  dance 
“  with  him  beyond  the  mountains.”  Thefe  lamen¬ 
tations  having  continued  fix  hours,  they  prepare  to 
bury  the  deceas’d,  digging  a  grave  like  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  in  which  they  place  the  corpfe  in  a  fitting 
pofture,  and  building  a  little  tomb  ot  the  form  of  a 
dome  over  him,  they  leave  at  the  place  all  manner 
of  meat  and  drink,  his  arms,  and  whatever  was 
ufeful  fco  him  while  alive,  coming  every  day  with 
frefh  fupplies  to  the  grave  for  a  month,  making  the 
fame  lamentations  they  did  the  firft  day,  and  afflidl- 
ing  themfelves  during  this  time  by  fading  and  other 
penances ;  and  if  he  leave  wives  behind  him  they 
cut  off  their  hair.  This  mourning  having  conti¬ 
nued  a  month,  they  refume  their  former  way  of  life. 

The  mafter  of  the  family  is  ufually  buried  in  the 
middle  of  the  houfe,  and  his  tomb  adorn’d  with 
beautiful  feathers  and  other  ornaments. 

As  to  the  wars  of  thefe  people  among  themfelves,  Wars  and 
they  had  no  other  arms  but  bows,  arrov/s,  and 
wooden  fwords  or  clubs,  and  in  fome  places  fliields 
and  when  they  charg’d  an  enemy  it  was  never  in 
rank  and  file,  but  in  great  confufion  if  they  came  to 
a  field-fight,  which  was  not  often,  for  moft  of 
their  adlions  were  perform’d  by  furprize.  They 
would  march  day  and  night  with  great  expedition, 
and  lying  in  woods  fall  upon  their  enemies  when 
they  were  unprepar’d  to  receive  them,  carrying 
away  men,  women,  and  children  into  flavery  ;  for 
their  towns  had  no  walls  or  fortifications  to  defend 
them. 

To  proceed  in  the  hiftory.  I  have  already  ob- 
ferv’d.that  the  Portuguefe  difeover’d  this  country  in 
the  year  1 500  -,  that  they  made  feveral  attempts  to 
plant  it  with  fmall  fuccefs,  ’till  the,  year  1549, 
when  they  fix’d  themfelves  at  the  bay  of  All-Saints, 
and  built  the  city  of  St.  Salvador  j  that  the  French 
alfo  made  fome  attempts  to  plant  colonies  on  this 
coaft,  but  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  who  remain’d  in  Brazil  almoft  without  a  ri¬ 
val  ’till  the  year  1623  ;  but  being  then  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom  the 
United  Provinces  were  at  war,  the  Dutch  Weft- 
India  Company  fitted  out  a  ftrong  fleet,  and  putting 
a  good  body  of  land-forces  on  board,  fent  them  to 
Brazil,  where  they  attack’d  and  took  the  city  of 
St.  Salvador,  in  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  with  very 
little  lofs :  But  the  King  of  Spain  fending  a  great 
fleet  and  army  thither  in  the  year  1625,  recover’d  Salva- 
the  city  again,  and  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  theg^^y^j^g' 
country.  However,  the  Hollanders  continued  to  Spaniards, 
fend  ftrong  fquadrons  to  the  coaft  of  Bi-azil  every 
year,  where  they  harrafs’d  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ments,  and  made  abundance  of  rich  prizes  j  and 
making  a  defeent  near  Olinda,  in  the  year  1629, 
took  that  city  with  the  fortrefs  of  The  Recief,  and  The 
being  join’d  by  fome  nations  of  the  Indians  againft 
the  Portuguefe,  at  length  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  thed^^^jj 
entire  province  of  Pernambuco,  where  they  eredted  wholepro- 
a  great  many  forts,  and  compell’d  the  Portuguefe  'of 
who  refided  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  obey  them 
as  their  Sovereigns ;  whereupon  Count  Maurice 
of  N  affau  was  pleafed  to  accept  the  government  of  the 
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Dutch  territories  in  Brazil,  and  remain’d  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  at  The  Recief,  or  Pernambuco,  from  the  year 
1637  to  the  year  1 644  ;  during  all  which  time  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguefe  remaining  in  a  ftate  of  war, 
Prince  Maurice  recover’d  from  the  Portugufe 
three  more  of  their  northern  provinces  :  Nor  did 
he  content himfelf  with  takingplaces  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  in  Brazil,  but  detach’d  from  thence  a  fqua- 
dron  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  took  from  them 
the  important  fort  of  Del  Mina,  the  ftrongeft  for- 
trefs  on  the  Guinea  coaft,  which  the  Hollanders  are 
in  pofieflion  of  at  this  day.  But  the  Dutch  Weft- 
India  Company  not  fupplying  the  Count  with  fuch 
a  number  of  forces  as  he  apprehended  was  neceflary 
to  fecUre  their  conquefts  againft  the  Portuguefe,  he 
return’d  to  Holland  in  difguft,  in  the  year  1644, 
after  which  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  in  Brazil  de¬ 
clin’d  apace;  for  the  Portuguefe  who  lived  under 
the  government  of  the  Hollanders,  joining  their 
countrymen,  by  degrees  recover’d  all  the  towns 
which  the  Hollanders  were  in  pofleffion  of,  and 
drove  them  entirely  out  of  Brazil  again,  in  the  year 
1654. 

However,  the  Dutch  ftill  continuing  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  Brazil,  and  committing  continual  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  Portuguefe  at  fea,  the  latter  agreed, 
at  a  treaty  of  peace  made  between  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  the  States-General,  by  the  mediation  of 
England,  in  the  year  1661,  to  pay  the  Dutch  eighty 
tuns  of  gold  to  relinquilh  their  intereft  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  which  was  accepted,  and  the  Portuguefe  have 
remain’d  in  the  peaceable  pofieflion  of  all  Brazil 
from  that  day  to  this. 

I  come  now  to  confider  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
Brazil,  which  are,  i .  Portuguefe ;  2.  Crioli  ;  3. 
Meftize  ;  4.  Negroes ;  and,  5.  Brazilians.  The 
Portuguefe  of  Europe,  who  are  the  Governors,  are 
the  feweft  in  number ;  the  Crioli,  or  thofe  born  of 
Portuguefe  parents  in  Brazil,  are  more  numerous  j 
and  the  Meftize,  or  mingled  breed,  ftill  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  either  ;  for  few  of  the  Portuguefe  but 
have  had  black  or  tawny  miftrefles,  and  the  ilTue  of 
thefe  having  intermarry’d,  they  are  multiplied  to  a 
very  great  degree  :  But  whether  the  Negroes  do  not 
exceed  all  the  reft  I  much  queftion,  there  having 
been  fo  many  imported  annually  from  Africa  for  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years  paft.  The  Dutch  relate, 
that  when  they  were  poflTefs’d  of  the  northern  pro¬ 
vince  of  Brazil,  which  are  not  a  third  of  the  whole, 
they  employ’d  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  Negroes 
in  their  fugar-works  and  other  hulbandry  :  And  as 
the  Portuguefe  employ’d  a  proportionable  number, 
which  have  been  increafing  and  multiplying  for  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  years,  and  fomany  thoufands 
annually  imported  all  the  while,  they  muft  of  ne- 
celTity  fwarm  upon  the  Brazil  coaft  by  this  time  ; 
and  indeed  there  are  fome  Portuguefe  Planters,  ’tis 
laid,  that  have  feveral  hundreds  of  Negroe  flaves  ; 
and  when  they  have  not  employment  for  them  they 
fuffer  them  to  work  for  themfelves,  paying  their 
mafters  fomething  weekly  out  of  what  they  get : 
And  thofe  Negroes  which  are  bred  up  to  any  trade, 
fuch  as  Carpenters,  Smiths,  and  Bricklayers,  bring 
in  their  m^ers  a  handfome  income. 

As  to  the  native  Brazilians,  they  are  partly  freemen 
and  partly  flaves  ;  but  the  Negroe  flaves  are  much 
more  valued  than  the  Brazilians,  being  of  more  ro- 
buft  conftitutions,  and  fitter  for  labour  ;  As  they 
come  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  oppofite  to  Brazil, 
which  is  much  hotter,  they  indure  fatigue  in  the 


Brazil. 


hot  feafon  better  than  the  natives.  Nor  are  the  CHAP, 
latter  now  very  numerous ;  for  the  Portuguefe,  on 
their  invafion  of  this  country,  like  the  Spaniards,  in 
their  conquefts  deftroy’d  the  unfortunate  natives  by 
all  the  cruel  ways  they  could  invent,  infomuch  that 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  men  they  found  in  the  fmall 
province  of  Serigippe  (if  we  may  credit  the  Dutch 
writers)  they  reduced  them  in  a  few  years  to  four 
or  five  hundred  men. 

As  to  the  forces  and  ftrength  of  the  Portuguefe  The  force 
in  Brazil,  I  don’t  at  all  doubt  but  that  it  is  fuffici-  of  thePor- 
ent  at  this  day  to  maintain  the  dominion  of  that  ‘o 
country  againft  any  other  Power.  The  Englifh 
and  Dutch  and  other  Powers  may  difturb  their  na¬ 
vigation,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  furprize  their 
maritime  places,  but  I  don’t  apprehend  they  would 
any  of  them  be  able  to  take  this  country  from  them, 
if  they  Ifiould  attempt  it ;  for  that  mixture  of  peo¬ 
ple,  Portuguefe,  Crioli,  natives,  Meftize,  and  Ne¬ 
groes,  are  now  in  a  manner  one  people,  their  re¬ 
ligion  the  fame,  and  their  blood  intermix’d  by  mar¬ 
riages,  and  would  infallibly  unite  therefore  againft 
all  the  reft  of  the  world,  however  they  may  difa- 
gree  among  themfelves  while  they  have  no  enemy 
to  contend  with.  And  this  is  an  advantage  that 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  and  French  have  of  the 
Englifh  in  America  ;  thefe  nations  always  make  the 
natives  and  Negroes,  where  they  have  any  power,  of 
their  own  religion,  and  thefe,  in  a  little  time,  dif- 
cover  as  much  or  more  zeal  for  their  fuperftition 
than  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  and  would  never 
bear  that  any  people,  who  carried  the  name  of  he- 
reticks,  fhould  plant  themfelves  an'iongft  them,  if 
they  had  .no  other  reafon  to  oppofe  it. 

Nor  is  the  circumftance  of  marriage  and  alli¬ 
ance  inconfiderable.  Blood  and  relations  lay  ftrong 
obligations  upon  all  people  to  unite  againft  ftran- 
gers ;  and  this  the  Englilb  do  not  enough  confider, 
when  they  prohibit  their  people  matching  with  the 
natives  or  Negroes,  and  we  feem  asaverfe  to  the  in- 
ftrudling  them  in  our  religion  as  we  do  to  the  ming¬ 
ling  our  blood  with  theirs ;  which  is  the  reafon  they 
generally  remain  in  a  feparate  intereft,  and  inftead 
of  ferving  their  allies  or  mafters  faithfully,  are  ever 
confpiring  to  cut  their  throats,  and  efcape  out  of 
their  hands,  and  poflibly  would  rather  join  an  ene¬ 
my  than  oppofe  him. 

But  to  proceed.  Any  European  Power  would 
find  much  greater  difficulties  in  driving  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  from  their  fettlements  in  Brazil  than  they  did 
to  fix  themfelves  there  ;  for  the  inhabitants  were 
then  a  naked  defencelefs  people,  and  divided  into 
a  great  many  little  ftates  and  kingdoms  ;  whereas 
the  prefent  inhabitants  are  all  united  and  underftand 
the  art  of  war  as  w'ell  as  we  do.  They  are  alfo  ufed 
to  that  hot  climate,  which  muft  prove  fatal  to  a- 
bundance  of  Europeans  on  their  arrival  there,  as 
well  as  the  want  of  provifions,  which  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  would  not  fail  to  deftroy  in  order  to  diftrels 
their  enemies.  From  all  which  confiderations  I 
conclude,  that  the  Portuguefe  are  now  fo  well  fix’d 
in  Brazil  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  other 
nation  to  expel  them  from  this  country  and  fix 
themfelves  in  it. 

If  the  Dutch,  who  had  polTefs’d  themfelves  ot 
four  of  their  provinces,  and  had  fo  many  fortreflTes 
in  Brazil,  could  not  maintain  their  ground,  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe  that  no  other  Power  will  be 
able  to  fucceed  in  fuch  an  enterptize. 
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Britifli  PLANTATIONS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  name^  fUuation^  extent,  and fubdivifions  of  the  Britifh  plantations  on  the  continent  of  America-, 

and  more  particularly  of  the  province  of  Virginia. 


iHE  Britifli  dominions  in  America  come 
next  to  be  confider*d  :  And  thefe  aredivi- 
Britifh  Thofe  that  are  ficuated  on  the 

plantations  continent :  And,  2d]y,  the  iflands.  The  territories 
Their  fitu-  fubjedt  to  Britain  on  the  continent  (except  Hud- 
extent^"^  fbn’s  bay,  or  New-Britain)  lie  contiguous,  and  are 
extended  along^  the  eaftern  coaft  of  north- Ame¬ 
rica  from  3 1  degrees  of  northern  latitude  to  50  and 
upwards  ;  lying  between  the  63d  and  83d  degrees 
of  weflern  longitude.  And  as  the  coaft  runs  or  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  foiith-weft  to  the  north-eaft,  they 
are  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  under  two  hundred  miles  broad,  but 
in  no  place  four  fiundred  i  unlefs  we  take  in 
the  Iroquois  and  other  Indian  nations  under  our 
protedlion,  and  then  they  may  be  extended  fur¬ 
ther  weftward. 

When  the  Spaniards  firft  difcoverM  the  country 
north  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  they  call’d  it  all  by 
the  general  name  of  Florida ;  but  having  grafped 
more  than  they  could  cultivate  or  defend,  they  in 
a  manner  deferred  this  part  of  America,  and  fe’d 
themfelves  in  thole  parts  of  it  that  abounded  in  fil- 
ver  and  gold.  Whereupon  the  Englifli,  French, 
and  Dutch  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  fend  co¬ 
lonies  to  north-America,  and  gave  fuch  names  to 
the  countries  they  refpedively  poflTefs’d  themfelves 
of  as  they  law  fit. 

The  name  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  the  firft  Englifli 
adventurer  who  attempted  to  fettle  colonies  on  this 
coaft,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  in  honour  of 
his  fovereign,  the  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
will  appear  more  at  large  in  the  chapter  alfign’d  for 
treating  of  the  hiftory  of  this  country.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  divided  into  north  and  fouth-Virginia,  but 
Subdivifi-  at  this  day  we  find  it  fubdivided  into  the  eight  fol- 
on.  lowing  provinces  (viz.)  i.  Carolina,  in  which 
Georgia  is  comprehended.  2.  Virginia  Proper. 
3.  Maryland.  4.  Penfilvania.  -5.'  New-Jerfey. 
6.  New- York.  7.  New-England  ;  and  8.  New- 
Scotland,  call’d  alfo  Acadia  and  Acady.  9.  There  is 
ftlllaninth  province  call’d  New-Britain^  or  the  Ter¬ 
ra  de  I,.abarador  ;  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  the 
fime  with  that  caliVl  Hudfon’s  bay  and  ftreights, 
and  is  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  Britifli  territo¬ 
ries  by  the  river  of  St.  Laurence  and  part  of  the 
I- femch  Canada.  It  extends  from  50  to  64  de- 
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grees  of  north  latitude,  and  lies  between  60  and  CHAP. 
90  degrees  of  weftern  longitude.  , 

And  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  have  aflign’d  Britilh 
this  vaft  country  to  Britain  without  any  foundation,  Planta- 
I  (hall  here  prefent  the  reader  with  that  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Utretcht,  made  in  the  year  1712,  )vhere- 
by  the  French  refign’d  this  part  of  America  to  Great- 
Britain,  which  is  of  the  following  tenour  fviz.) 

“  The  faid  moft  chriftian  King  lhall  reftore  to 
“  the  kingdom  and  Queen  of  Great-Britain,  to  be 
“  poflfefs’d  in  full  right  for  ever,  the  bay  and 
ftreights  of  Hudfon,  together  with  all  lands, 
feas,  fea-coafts,  rivers,  and  places  fituated  in  the 
fame  bay  and  ftreights,  and  which  belong  there¬ 
to,  no  trads  of  land  or  fea  being  excepted  which 
are  at  prefent  poITefs’d  by  the  fubjeds  of  France. 

“  All  which,  as  well  as  any  buildings  there  made 
in  the  condition  they  now  are,  and  likewife  all 
“  fortrelTes  there  ereded,  either  before  or  fince 
“  the  French  feiz’d  the  fame,  fliall,  within  fix 
“  months  from  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
or  fooner,  if  poffible,  be  well  and  truly  deliver’d 
to  the  Britifli  fubjeds,  having  commiflion  from 
the  Qiieen  of  Great-Britain  to  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  fame,  entire  and  undemolifli’d,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  cannon  and  cannon-ball,  and 
powder,  &c.  which  are  therein. 

As  the  French  have  yielded  this  country  to  the 
Englifli,  they  have  at  leaft  given  us  all  the  right 
they  had  to  it,  and  excluded  themfelves  from  it ; 
what  right  we  may  have  to  it  in  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tives  is  another  point  that  will  be  difcufled  hereafter. 

I  proceed  now  to  defcribe  the  refpedive  provin¬ 
ces  in  the  order  of  time  they  were  feverally  planted, 
of  which  Virginia  Proper  being  the  firft,  naturally 
becomes  the  firft  fubjed  of  our  enquiries. 

This  country  with  the  reft  of  the  abovefaid  pro¬ 
vinces,  obtain’d  the  name  ofVirgina,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferv’d,  from  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who 
call’d  it  Viginia  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Virginia 
but  the  province  to  which  the  name  of  Virginia  is 
now  appropriated  is  bounded  by  the  great  river  Pa- 
towmack  on  the  north-eaft,  by  the  Atiantick  ocean 
on  the  eaft,  by  Carolina  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Apalathian  mountains,  which  feparateitfrom  Flo¬ 
rida,  on  the  weft,  extending  from  36  to  39  degrees 
two  minutes  north  latitude,  and  lying  between  74 
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C  n  *1  P.  and  So  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  and  is  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
I'outh,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth 
from  cad:  to  weft. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  face  of  the  country.,  its  mountains.,  feas,  capes^ 
hays.,  rivers.,  fptfings,  lakes,  winds,  tides  and 
feafons. 

f  are  no  mountains  in  Virginia,  unlefs 

X  we  take  in  the  Apalathian  mountains,  which 
feparate  it  trom  Florida  ;  but  thefe  have  not  yet 
been  planted  or  inhabited  by  the  Englifti  or  any 
other  people  that  1  can  learn. 

As  we  approach  Virginia  from  the  ocean,  it 
appears  to  be  low  land,  inlbmuch  that  (according  to 
Mr.  Clayton)  the  trees  leem  at  a  little  dillance 
to  grow  out  of  the  water :  and  for  an  hundred  miles 
up  into  the  country,  there  is  fcarce  a  hill  or  a  ftone 
to  be  met  with  ;  only  in  fome  places  there  are  rocks 
of  iron  ore  appear,  and  in  others  there  are  banks  of 
petrefy’d  oyfter-lhells,  fome  of  them  above  twenty 
yards  deep.  The  whole  country,  before  it  was 
planted,  was  either  forefts  or  bogs  and  moraffes, 
which  the  people  in  the  weft-Indies  call  fwamps  ; 
and  fuch  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  at  prefent.  Their 
trees  being  much  loftier  than  ours,  and  no  under¬ 
wood  or  bufhes  growing  beneath,  people  travel  with 
cafe  through  thefe  forefts  on  horfeback,  and  never 
want  a  line  flrade  to  defend  them  from  the  fummer 
heats. 

The  only  fea  that  borders  upon  Virginia  is  that 
of  the  Atlantick  ocean  on  the  eaft,  in  which  are 
two  very  remarkable  capes  or  promontories,  (viz.) 
I. That  of  cape  Henry  •,  andz.  that  of  Cape  Charles. 
Cape  Henry  lies  in  37  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
cape  Charles  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
it ;  between  which  capes  Ihips  enter  the  great  bay 
of  Chefepeak,  which  runs  up  through  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  almoft  due  north  three  hundred  miles 
and  upwards,  being  navigable  moft  part  of  the  way 
for  large  flrips.  This  bay  is  at  the  entrance  feven 
or  eight  and  twenty  miles  over,  and  in  moft  places 
about  twenty  miles  broad. 

Into  the  weft  fide  of  this  bay  fall  four  great  ri¬ 
vers,  which  rife  in  the  Apalathian  mountains,  all 
of  them  running  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  The  moft  foutherly  of  thefe  is  James  river, 
the  Indian  name  whereof  was  Powhaton ;  being 
generally  about  two  miles  over,  and  navigable  at 
leaft  fourfcore  miles.  York  river,  whofe  Indian 
name  was  Pamunky,  is  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  James  river,  and  in  fome  places  thcy^approach 
one  another  fo  near  that  they  are  not  five  miles  afun- 
der.  To  the  northward  of  York  river  is  the  river 
of  Raphanack,  which  in  fome  places  is  not  ten  miles 
diftant  from  York  river,  and  either  of  them  as 
•  broad  or  broader  than  James  river.  North  of 
Raphanack  is  the  great  river  of  Patowmack,  which 
in  fome  places  is  not  above  feven  miles  diftant  from 
Raphanack  river,  and  in  other  places  upwards  of 
fifty  :  this  river  of  Patowmack  is  navigable  near 
two  hundred  miles,  being  nine  miles  broad  in  fome 
placf'c,  but  generally  about  feven.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  Patowmack  and  that  of  James  river  are 
about  an  hundcred  miles  afundcr  *,  but  the  heads  of 
all  the  four  rivers  rife  in  the  fame  hills  pretty  near 
each  other,  and,  as  Mr.  Clayton  expreffes  it,  the 
heads  of  thefe  rivers  interfere  and  are  lock’d  within 
each  other,  as  they  are  alfo  within  the  heads  of  fe- 
veral  other  rivers  that  rife  in  the  fame  mountains 
and  run  towards  the  weft. 
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The  tides  in  thefe  Rivers  regularly  ebb  and  CHAP, 
flow  about  two  foot  perpendicular  ;  and  at  James  ^ 

town  there  is  a.  tide  and  a  half  tide,  as  they  call  it ;  Tides, 
that  is,  it  flows  near  two  hours  along  by  the  fliore 
after  it  is  ebb  in  the  channel,  and  again  it  ebbs  near 
two  hours  by  the  lliore  after  it  is  flood.  7' his  is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  boats  pafllng  up  and  down 
the  river.  I  fuppofe,  fays  Mr.  Clayton,  this  is 
caufed  by  the  numerous  creeks  and  branches  of 
the  river,  which  are  many  of  them  as  broad  as  the 
7'hames  at  London,  fome  ten  miles  long,  and 
others  above  twenty,  that  have  little  frefh  wa¬ 
ter  in  them,  their  current  primarily  depending  up¬ 
on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  ;  lb  that  after  the 
tide  is  made  in  the  channel  it  flows  by  the  Ihore  a 
confiderable  time  afterwards,  thofe  creeks  being 
ftill  to  fill,  and  therefore  (as  it  werej  draws  up  a 
fource  upwards  by  the  Ihore,  and  likewife  when  the 
tide  returns  in  the  channel,  the  creeks  that  could 
not  fo  readily  difburfe  their  water,  being  ftill  to 
empty  themfelves,  they  make  an  ebbing  by  the 
fliore  a  confiderable  time  after  it  is  flood  in  the 
chanel ;  and  fo  far  as  the  fait  waters  reach,  the 
country  is  deem’d  lefs  healthy. 

As  to  their  fprings,  Mr.  Cl  a  y  t  on  obferves,that  Springs, 
their  waters  are  generally  more  eager  than  thofe  in 
England,  and  require  more  malt  to  make  beer : 
nor  will  they  bear  foap.  He  faw  a  fpring  in  the 
ifle  of  Wight  county,  he  fays,  from  whence  there 
ilfu’d  a  greater  body  of  water  than  ever  he  met 
with,  except  that  of  Holy-well  in  Wales ;  and 
there  is  another  fpring  fo  cold  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  drinking  of  it  in  fummer-time.  He  ob- 
ferv’d  alfo,  that  moft  of  their  waters  had  a  petre- 
fying  quality. 

As  to  lakes,  I  don’t  find  there  are  any  on  the  Lakes, 
eaft  fide  of  the  mountains  ;  unlefs  their  fwamps  or 
bogs  are  to  be  accounted  fuch  (as  they  very  well 
may  in  winter-time  •,)  and  of  thefe  indeed  they  have 
as  many  as  any  country  can  boaft  of  ;  but  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  mountains  are  a  great  many  large 
lakes,  of  which  the  French  are  in  pofTeflion,  as  ’tis 
faid  ;  but  thefe  have  not  a  communication  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  as 
is  commonly  reported. 

The  fame  writer  in  his  letters  to  the  Royal  So-  The  air, 
ciety  obferves,  that  the  air  and  feafons  depend 
very  much  on  their  winds,  as  to  heat  and  cold, 
drynefs  and  moifture.  The  north  and  north- 
weft  winds  are  very  nitrous  and  piercing  cold 
and  clear,  or  elfe  ftormy.  The  fouth-eaft  and 
fouth,  hazy  and  fultry  hot.  Their  winter  is  a 
fine  clear  air,  and  dry,  which  renders  it  very  plea- 
fant.  Their  frofts  are  Abort,  but  fometimes  very 
ftiarp,  that  it  will  freeze  the  rivers  over  three 
miles  broad ;  nay,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  alTur’d 
me,  fays  Mr.  Clayton,  it  had  frozen  Patow¬ 
mack  river,  over-againft  his  houfe,  where  it  is 
near  nine  miles  over.  He  adds,  I  have  ob- 
ferv’d  it  freezes  there  the  hardeft  when  from  a  moift 
fouth  eaft,  on  a  fudden  the  wind  palling  by  the 
nore,  a  nitrous  lharp  nore-weft  blows,  not  with 
high  gufts,  but  with  a  cutting  brilk  air ;  and  thofe 
valleys  then  that  feem  to  be  fhelter’d  from  the 
wind,  and  lie  warm,  where  the  air  is  moft  ftagnant 
and  moift,  are  frozen  the  hardeft  and  feized  the 
fooneft,  and  there  the  fruits  are  more  fubjedl  to 
blaft  than  where  the  air  has  a  free  motion.  Snow¬ 
falls  fometimes  in  pretty  great  quantities,  but  rarely 
continues  there  above  a  day  or  two.  Their  fpring 
is  about  a  month  earlier  than  in  England  ;  in  April 
they  have  frequent  rains  ;  May  and  June  the  heat 
increafes,  and  it  is  much  like  our  fummer,  being 
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CHAP,  mitigated  with  gentle  breezes  that  rife  about  nine 
of  the  clock,  anddccreafe  and  incline  as  the  fun  ri- 
fes  and  falls.  July  and  Augufl  thofe  breezes  ceafe, 
and  the  air  becomes  ftagnant,  that  the  heat  is  vio¬ 
lent  and  troublefome.  In  September  the  weather 
ufually  breaks  fuddenly,  and  there  falls  generally 
very  confiderable  rains.  When  the  weather  breaks 
many  fall  fick,  this  being  the  time  for  cachexies, 
Difeafes.  fluxes,  fcorbutical  dropfies,  gripes,  or  the  like ;  which 
I  have  attributed  to  this,  fays  Mr.  Clayton, 
that  by  the  extraordinary  heat,  the  ferment  of  the 
blood  being  rais’d  too  high,  and  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach  relaxed,  when  the  weather  breaks  the 
blood  palls,  and  like  over-fermented  liquors  is  de¬ 
pauperated,  or  turns  eager  and  fharp,  and  there  is 
a  crude  digcfticn,  whence  the  abovenamed  diftem- 
Remedies.  pers  may  be  j'uppofed  to  enfue  -,  and  then  chalybi- 
ates,  that  raife  the  decay’d  ferment,  are  no  bad 
practice,  after  which,  I  conceive,  armoniack  fpi- 
rits  might  be  very  beneficial.  But  their  dodtors 
are  fo  learned,  that  1  never  met  with  any  of  them, 
fays  this  gentleman,  that  underftood  what  armo¬ 
niack  fpirits  were.  Two  or  three  of  them  one 
time  ran  me  clear  down  by  confent,  that  they  were 
vomitive,  and  that  they  never  ufed  any  thing  for 
that  purpofe  but  Crocus  Metallorum,  which  indeed 
every  houfe  keeps,  and  if  their  finger  ach  they  im¬ 
mediately  give  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  thereof-,  if 
this  tail  they  give  them  a  fecond  dofe,  then  perhaps 
purge  them  with  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the 
rofin  of  jallop,  afterwards  fweat  them  with  venice- 
treacle,  powder  of  fnake-root,  or  Gafcoin’s  pow¬ 
der:  and  when  thefe  fail,  Conclamatum  eft.  ’Tis 
wonderful,  he  adds ;  what  influence  the  air  has 
over  mens  bodies,  whereof  I  had  myfelffad  aflTuran- 
ccs  j  for  though  I  was  in  a  very  clofe  warm  room, 
where  was  a  fireconftantly  kept,  yet  there  was  not 
the  leaft  alteration  or  change,  whereof  I  was  not 
fenfible  when  I  was  fick  of  the  gripes  ;  and  when 
a  very  ingenious  gentlewoman  was  vifitedwith  the 
fame  diftemper,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
very  confiderable  obfervations.  I  flood  at  the  win¬ 
dow  and  could  view  the  clouds  arife  ;  for  there 
iinall  fleecing  clouds  will  arife  and  be  fwiftly  car¬ 
ry ’d  crofs  the  whole  element ;  and  as  thefe  clouds 
arofe  and  came  nigher  her  torments  were  increafed, 
which  were  grievous  as  a  labouring  woman’s  •,  there 
was  not  a  cloud  but  lamentably  affeded  her,  and 
that  at  a  confiderable  diftance  j  but  by  her  flcrieks 
it  feem’d  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  bignefs  and 
’"requent  nearnefs  of  the  clouds.  The  thunder,  fays  Mr. 

tevn.  Clayton,  is  attended  often  with  fatal  circumftan- 
deV  ceshere.  I  was  with  my  lord  Howard  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  the  governor,  when  they  brought  word  that 
Dr.  A.  was  kill’d  therewith  after  this  manner:  he 
was  fmoaking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  looking  out  of 
his  window,  when  he  was  ftruck  dead,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  became  fo  ftiff  that  he  did  not  fall,  but  flood 
leaning  in  the  window,  with  the  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
in  the  fame  pofture  he  was  in  when  ftruck :  and 
thefe  things  are  remarkable,  that  it  generally  breaks 
in  at  the  gable  end  of  the  houfes,  and  often  kills 
.perfons  in  or  near  the  chimney’s  range,  darting 
moft  fiercely  down  the  funnel  of  the  chimney,  more 
efpecially  if  there  be  a  fire  (I  fpeak  here  confufedly 
of  thunder  and  lightning)  for  when  they  do  any 
mifehief,  the  crafh  and  lightning  are  at  the  fame 
inftant,  which  muft  be  from  the  nearnefs  of  the 
cloud.  One  time,  when  the  thunder  fplit  the  mail 
of  a  boat  at  James  town,  I  faw  it  break  from  the 
cloud,  which  it  divided  in  two,  and  feem’d  as  if  it 
Tad  fliot  them  immediately  a  mile  afunder  to  the 
eye.  It  is  dangerous  when  it  thunders  ftanding 
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have  been  kill’d  in  the  open  fields.  ’Tis  incredible 
to  tell  how  it  will  ftrike  large  oaks,  iliatter  and  fhi- 
ver  them,  fometimes  twifting  round  a  tree,  as  if  it 
ftruck  the  tree  backwards  and  forwards.  I  had  no¬ 
ted  a  fine  fpreading  oak  in  James  town  ifland  •,  in 
the  morning  I  faw  it  fair  and  flourifhing,  in  the  even¬ 
ing  I  obferv’d  all  the  bark  of  the  boay  of  the  tree, 
as  if  it  had  been  artificially  peel’d  off,  was  orderly 
fpread  round  the  tree  in  a  ring,  whofe  femi-diame- 
ter  was  four  yards,  the  tree  in  the  center  all  the 
body  of  the  tree  was  fliaken  and  fplit,  but  its  boughs 
had  all  their  bark  on,  few  leaves  were  fallen,  and 
thofe  on  the  boughs  as  frefh  as  in  the  morning,  but 
gradually  afterwards  wither’d,  as  on  a  tree  that  is 
fallen.  I  have  feen  feveral  vaft  oaks  and  other  tim¬ 
ber  trees  twifted,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fmall  willow 
that  a  man  had  twifted  with  his  hand  ;  which  I  could 
fuppofe  had  been  done  by  nothing  but  the  thunder. 

I  have  been  told  by  feveral  planters,  that  thirty  or 
forty  years  fince,  when  the  country  was  not  fo  open, 
the  thunder  was  more  fierce,  and  that  fome  times 
after  violent  thunder  and  rain  the  roads  would  feem 
to  have  perfefl  cafts  of  brimftone  :  and  he  feems 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  fierce  and  frequent 
thunders  they  had  formerly,  proceeded  from  the 
air’s  being  more  ftagnant  when  the  motion  of  the 
winds  was  impeded  by  the  trees,  before  the  coun¬ 
try  was  clear’d. 

CHAP  III. 

Of  the  Provinces  and  chief  towns  of  Virginiay  and  of 
the  Buildings  of  the  Indians. 

HO  W  the  country  was  divided  when  the  In-  p 
dians  had  the  dominion  of  it  does  not  ap-  m. 
pear,  only  the  firft  adventurers  inform  us,  that' — 
there  were  a  great  many  petty  monarchs  in  it,  who 
commanded  on  the  feveral  rivers  j  and  that  the  towns, 
moft  potent  frequently  fubdu’d  his  weaker  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  held  them  in  fubjedtion  during  his  life, 
after  which  every  principality  ufually  return’d  to 
the  original  proprietor  j  but  I  fliall  be  more  parti¬ 
cular  on  this  head  in  the  chapter  affign’d  for  the 
hiftory  of  this  country. 

Virginia  is  at  prefent  divided  into  twenty-five 
counties,  (viz.)  i.  James  county.  2.  Henrico 
county.  3.  Prince  George.  4.  Charles  county. 

5,  Surrey,  6,  Ifle  of  Wight.  7.  Nanfamund. 

8.  Norfolk.  9.  Princefs  Anne.  10.  York  county. 

II.  Warwick.  12.  Elizabeth.  13.  New  Kent. 

14.  King  William.  15.  King  and  Queen.  16.GI0U- 
cefter.  17.  Middlefex.  18  EITex.  19.  Richmond. 

20.  Stafford.  21.  Weftmorland.  22.  Lancafter. 

23.  Northumberland.  24.  Acomack;  and  25. Nor¬ 
thampton. 

I.  James  county  lies  on  both  fides  of  James  James 
river,  and  is  bounded  by  New-Kent  oft 
north,  by  York  county  on  the  eaft,  by  Surrey  on 
the  fouth,  and  Henrico  county  on  the  weft,  and 
contains  five  parifties  (viz.)  i.  Jamestown.  2. 
Williamfburg.  3.  Wallingford,  all  which  lie  on 
the  North  fide  of  James  river.  4.  Merchants 
Hundred  and  5.  Bruton,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river. 

I.  James  Town,  the  capital  of  this  county  James 
and  of  the  whole  province,  is  fituated  in  a  penin- 
fula  on  the  north  fide  of  James  river,  about  forty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  the  river  being  at 
this  place  about  a  mile  broad.  There  are  not 
above  three  or  fourfeore  houfes  at  prefent  in  it,  and 
4  thofe 
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thofe  moil  of  them  publick  houfes,  kept  for  the 
entertainment  of  lea-faring  people  who  refort 
hither ;  for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  humour  or 
bufinefs  of  the  Virginian  planters  to  Jive  in  Towns. 
Every  man  of  fubftance  alnioft  chufes  to  refide 
upon  his  eflate,  and  have  his  farms  and  planta¬ 
tions  under  his  eye  ;  and  when  they  have  amalTed 
as  much  wealth  as  fatisfies  them,  they  either  remain 
in  the  place  they  acquir’d  it,  or  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  *,  but-  leldom  refide  in  the  little  towns  of 
Virginia.  Another  reafon  which  makes  James 
town  now  fo  inconfiderabJe  is,  the  removing  tire 
courts  of  juflice  and  the  feat  of  the  government 
to  Willlamfburgh  ;  And  laftly,  James  town  dif¬ 
fer’d  very  much  in  the  rebellion  during  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  when  it  was  almoft  entirely 
burnt  down  to  the  ground.  Before  that  misfor¬ 
tune  happen’d,  ’tis  fiid,  there  were  feveral  fpacious 
Ilreets  and  handfome  buildings  in  James  town, 
and  the  government  feem’d  to  be  fet  upon  peo¬ 
pling  and  improving  it,  by  obliging  all  flripping  to 
unload  their  merchandize  at  this  place,  but  that 
order  was  never  obey’d.  Few  towns  are  capable 
of  being  made  llronger  than  James  town,  as  it 
is  fituated  on  a  peninfula,  which,  at  high  water, 
is  a  perfedl  Ifland,  and  there  is  no  approaching  it 
but  on  one  fide,  which  might  eafily  be  render’d 
inaccellible  ;  but  the  fortifications  I  perceive  are 
mean. 

2.  Williamfburgh,  heretofore  call’d  Middle 
Plantation,  is  fituated  about  feven  miles  from 
James  town,  further  within  land  ;  and  this,  tho* 
the  feat  of  the  government,  and  the  place  where 
their  parliament  or  general  affembly  meets,  is 
but  a  very  fmall  place,  confifting  only  of  thirty  or 
forty  houfes  that  are  not  contiguous.  Governor 
Nicholson  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  in- 
creafe  the  buildings  and  enlarge  the  tov;n,  in  the 
year  1689  ;  particularly  he  built  a  town-houfe,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  ot  the  Capitol.  A  fine 
college  alfo  was  eredted  here,  and  a  good  revenue 
fettled  upon  it ;  but  this  was  unfortunately  burnt 
down.  There  are  fome  redoubts  and  batteries  of 
guns  eredled  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  but  of 
no  great  confequence  ;  what  the  late  orders  for 
the  repairing  and  ftrengthening  our  fortifications 
in  America  may  produce,  we  fliall  fee  in  a  little 
time.  This  county  contains  108,362  acres  of 
land. 

I  {hall  not  pretend  to  give  the  bour/daries  of  the 
rell  of  the  counties,  only  obferve  in  what  part  of 
the  province  they  lie,  with  the  parifiies  and  the 
number  of  acres  contain’d  in  them. 

2.  Henrico  county  is  fituated.  the  moil  wefierly 
of  all  thofe  that  lie  on  the  fouth  of  James  river, 
and  contains  the  two  parifhes  of  Henrico  and  Bri- 
ftol,  in  which  are  148,787  acres  of  land, 

3.  and  4.  Prince  George  and  Charles  counties 
are  fituated  over-againil  Henrico  county,  on  the 
north  fide  of  James  river,  in  which  are  the  three 
parifhes  of  Martin  Brandon,  Wyanoke,  and  Weft- 
over,  containing  161,239  acres  of  land  and  twenty 
miles  higher,  above  the  falls  of  James  river,  is  the 
Monacan  town,  where  the  French  refugees  are 
fettled. 

5.  Surrey  county  is  fituated  over-againft  James 
county,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  James  river,  contain¬ 
ing  the  two  parifhes  of  Southwark  and  Lyons 
creek,  in  which  are  1 1 1,050  acres  of  land. 

6.  I  fie  of  Wight  county,  is  fituated  fouth  eaft  of 
Surrey  county,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  James  river,  con-' 
raining  the  two  parifhes  of  Warwick- Squeak  and 
New-port,  in  which  are  142,796  acres  of  land. 

V  O  L.  HI. 


7.  Nanfamund  county,  which  lies  fouth  oF  the  C  H  a  p.- 
Ifle  of  Wight  county,  containing  the  three  pa- 

rifiies  of  Upper-Pariih,  Lower- Parifh,  and  Chuk- 
katuck,  in  which  are  131,172  acres  of  land.  In  mund 
this  county  rifes  the  river  of  Nanfamund,  which 
running  to  the  north-eaft  falls  into  James  river, 
near  Bennet’s  creek. 

8.  Norfolk  county  lies  fbuth-eaft  of  Nanfa-  Norfolk 
mund  county,  extending  to  the  borders  of  Caro- 

lina,  and  contains  only  the  parilh  of  Elizabeth,  in 
which  are  112,019  acres  of  land.  In  this  coun¬ 
ty  rifes  the  river  Elizabeth,  which  running  due 
north  falls  into  James  river,  between  the  eaft  and 
Weft  Bay. 

9.  Princefs  Anne  county  lies  north-eaft  of  Nor-  PnneeS 
folk,  having  the  bay  of  Chefepeak  on  the  north, 

and  the  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  contains  only  the 
parifh  of  Lynhaven,  in  which  are  98,305  acres  of 
land.  Cape  Henry  is  a  promontory  on  the  north  eaft 
part  of  this  county. 

10.  York  county,  fituate  between  York  and  Wrk 
James  rivers  on  the  eaft  of  James  county,  in 
which  are  the  three  pafifties  of  York,  Hampton, 
and  New-Pokofon,  and  contains  60,767  acres  of 
land. 

11.  Warwick  county  lies  contiguous  to  York  Warwick 
county,  and  fouth  call  of  it  between  the  fame  <^ounty. 
rivers,  in  which  are  the  two  parifhes  of  Denby 

and  Mulberry  Ifland,  containing  38,444  acres  of 
land.  In  this  county  rifes  the  river  of  Pokofon, 
which  running  to  the  eaftward  difeharges  itielf  into 
the  mouth  of  York  river. 

12.  Elizabeth  county  lies  contiguous  to  War-  Elizabeth 
wick  county,  and  to  the  eaftward  of  it,  having  county, 
the  bay  of  Chefepeak  on  the  north,  and  the  Mouth 

of  James  river  on  the  fouth.  It  hath  but  one  pa¬ 
rifh,  call’d  Elizabeth,  in  which  was  a  city  of  the 
fame  name,  but  it  is  of  late  years  dwindled  to  a 
village.  This  county  contains  29,000  acres  of 
land. 

13.  New-Kent  lies  north  of  James  county  on  New-'  ‘ 
the  fouthern  branch  of  York  river,  and  contains 

the  two  parifhes  of  Blifsiand  and  St.  Peters,  in 
which  are  171,314  acres  of  land,  being  one  of 
the  largeft  and  moft  populous  counties  in  Virginia., 

In  the  weft  part  of  this  county  are  fome  hills  of 
glittering  fand,  which  the  firft  adventurers  miftook 
for  gold,  and  loaded  home  a  fhip  with  it,  and  to 
their  great  mortification  it  prov’d  but  common 
earth. 

14.  King  William  county  is  contiguous  to  KlngWll- 
New-Kent,  and  lies  to  the  weftward  of  it,  the 

river  Pamunky  (being  the  fouthern  branch 
York  river)  running  through  it.  It  contains  only 
the  parifh  of  St.  John’s,  in  which  are  84,324  acres 
of  land. 

15.  King  and  Queen  county  lies  on  the  fouth  King  and 
of  King  William  county,  and  is  contiguous  to  it,  Queen 
and  contains  the  two  parifhes  of  Stratton  Major  and 

St.  Stephen’s,  in  which  are  131,716  acres  of  land. 

In  this  county  rifes  the  river  Chicohomony,  and  run¬ 
ning  eaftward  falls  into  James  river,  near  Brom- 
field’s  plantation. 

16.  Gloucefter  county  is  fituated  between  the  cioucefter 
mouth  of  York  river  and  Prankitank  river,  having  county, 
the  bay  of  Chefepeak  on  the  eaft,  and  contains  the 

four  parifliesof  Perfo,  Abington,  Ware,  and  King- 
fton,  in  which  are  142,450  acres  of  land. 

jy.  Middlefex  county  lies  nortfi  of  Gloucefter,  Middlefex 
having  the  river  Raphanock  on  the  north,  and  the  county, 
river  Prankitank  on  the  fouth,  containing  only  the 
parifh  of  Chrift-Church,  in  which  are  49,500  acres 
of  land. 
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18.  The  county  of  Effex  lies  on  the  river  Ra- 
phahock,  north-weft  of  Middlefex,  containing  the 
three  parifhes  of  South-Farnharn,  Sitcingburn,  and 
St.  Mary’s,  in  which  are  140,920  acres  of  land. 
Upon  the  confines  of  this  county  and  that  of  Mid- 
dldfex  there  is  a  great  fwamp  or  bog  almoft  fixty 
miles  in  length,  call’d  Dragons  Swamp,  cover’d 
with  bulhes  and  flags,  in  which  harbour  wild  beafts 
^nd  game  in  abundance. 

19.  and  20.  Richmond  and  Stafford  counties 
lie  north-weft  of  Effex,  upon  the  fame  river  Ra- 
phanock,  and  contain  the  three  parifhes  of  North* 
Farnham,  St.  Paul’s,  and  Overworton. 

2t.  Weftmorland  county  lies  eaftward  of  the 
laft,  between  the  two  rivers  of  Raphanock  and 


Patowmack. 

Lancafler  22.  Lancafter  county  lies  on  the  north  fhore  of 
county,  j-i^e  river  Raphanock,  near  the  mouth,  being  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Cartomain,  and 
contains  the  two  parifhes  of  Chrift-Church  and 
St.  Mary  White-Chapel. 

Northum-  ^3.  Northumberland  county  is  bounded  by  the 
berland  moLith  of  Patowmack  river  on  the  north,  and  by 
county,  bay  of  Chefepeak  on  the  eaft,  containing 

the  two  parifiies  of  Fairfield-Bawtry,  and  Wico- 


moco. 

Acomac  Acomac  county  lies  in  the  peninfula  on 

county,  the  Oppofite  fide  of  the  bay  of  Chefepeak,  having 
part  of  Maryland  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  the  bay  of  Chefe¬ 
peak  on  the  Weft,  in  which  is  the  parifh  of  Aco¬ 
mac  only;  but  contains,  however,  200,923  acres  of 
land,  being  the  largeft  county  of  Virginia,  but  not 
fo  well  peopled  as  thofe  on  the  weft-fide  of  the  bay. 
North-  25.  Northampton  county  lies  fouth  of  that  of 
ampton  Acomac,  and  forms  the  fouth  part  of  the  penin- 
county,  which  the  promontory  call’d  cape  Charles  is 

fituated.  This  is  a  long  narrow  county  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  ocean  and  the  bay  of  Chefepeak,  in  which 
is  but  one  parifh,  call’d  Hungers,  containing 
99,384  acres  of  land. 

Numbers  which  counties,  it  is  computed  there  may 

of  people,  be  at  this  day  about  an  hundred  thoufand  fouls, 
befides  fervants  and  flaves,  which  are  above  three 
times  that  number. 

Indian  vil-  As  to  the  towns  of  the  Indians,  I  don’t  find 
lages  and  they  had  any  thing  that  deferved  the  name  of  a 
buildings.  even  in  their  greateft  profperity,  before  the 

Englifl'j  came  among  them.  They  liv’d  difpers’d 
in  fmall  villages  of  ten  or  twelve  hutts  a-piece 
(fcarce  any  of  them  exceeding  thirty  fuch  houfes) 
either  in  the  woods  or  on  the  banlcs  of  rivers, 
where  they  had  little  plantations  of  Indian  corn  and 
roots,  fcarce  fufficient  to  fupply  their  refpeftive 
families  half  the  year,  fubfifting  the  remainder  of 
it  by  hunting,  fifhing,  and  fowling,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  great 
plenty  there. 

The  materials  of  their  houfes  were  poles  cover’d 
with  bark  or  matts  ;  the  poles  being  let  into  the 
ground  in  a  circular  form  were  bent  inward,  and 
made  the  hutt  of  the  ftiape  of  a  bee-hive  :  The 
hearth  or  fire-place  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  a- 
bout  which  they  lay  upon  matts,  or  the  fkins  of 
beafts.  The  palaces  of  their  greateft  men  were 
no  better  than  ordinary  barns,  in  which  were  feve- 
ral  partitions  made  by  matts,  and  might  therefore 
be  call’d  fo  many  rooms,  in  the  furtheft  of  which 
was  placed  their  favourite  idol,  and  fometimes  two 
or  more,  which  they  carry’d  with  thena  on  every 
enterprize,  and  whenever  they  removed.  The 
length  of  thefe  barns  (  or  palaces,  as  fome  call 
them )  were  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  yards 


in  length,  and  ufually  half  as  broad  as  they  were  CHAP, 
long.  Their  furniture  confifted  of  their  Iki.ns  and 
furrs,  fome  earthen  pots  and  pans ;  gourds  and 
calabalhes  cut  afunder  ferv’d  them  for  tubs,  pails, 
cups,  and  difhes. 

The  country  W’as  then  very  thinly  inhabited, 
thefe  fmall  villages  being  ufually  feveral  miles  a- 
funder,  as  appears  by  the  concurrent  relations  of 
the  firft  adventurers,  collefted  byHACicLUiT  and 
PURCH  AS£. 

Captain  Smith,  one  of  the  firft  adventurers, 
fays,  the  land  is  not  populous  within  fixty  miles  of 
James  town.  There  are  about  feven  thoufand 
people,  but  of  men  fit  for  war  fcarce  two  thou- 
fancl  :  feven  or  eiglit  hundred  are  the  moft  that 
have  been  feen  together :  fo  that  there  is  little  rea- 
fon  to  charge  the  Englifli  with  deftroying  fuch 
numbers,  as  fome  have  done  either  ignorantly  or 
malicioufly.  'Ihe  middle  of  America,  between 
the  tropicks,  where  the  Spaniards  fix’d  them- 
felves,  indeed  was  very  populous,  but  towards 
the  north  and  fouth  there  were  few  inhabitants. 

Even  at  this  day  thofe  parts  of  Florida  which 
have  never  been  under  the  fubjeftion  of  any  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  confequently  have  not  been  deftroy’d 
by  them,  live  in  the  like  little  villages,  and  are  very 
thinly  peopled. 

CHAP.  iV. 

Of  the  perfons  and  habits  of  the  Virginians,  their 
genius  and  temper^  arts^  manufaditires,  food^  ex- 
ercifes,  and  diverfions^  difeafes.,  and  remedies. 

AS  to  the  perfons  of  the  Virginians,  their  CHAP. 

ftature  is  much  the  fame  with  the  people  of  IV. 
Europe.  In  fome  provinces  there  are  huge  lufty 
fellows  like  the  Germans,  whom  fome  people  the  Vir^^i- 
are  pleas’d  to  call  a  gigantick  race,  and  there  nians. 
are  others  as  little  as  the  French,  but  all  in  ge¬ 
neral  well  made,  ftrong  and  adlive.  They  are 
born  tolerably  white,  but  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  darken  their  complexion  by  anointing 
themfelves  with  greafe,  and  lying  in  the  fun. 

They  alfo  paint  their  faces,  breafts,  and  ftroulders 
of  various  colours,  but  generally  red.  Their  hair 
and  eyes  are  black,  the  men  cutting  theirs  in  fe¬ 
veral  forms  ;  and  perfons  of  condition  have  always 
a  long  lock  behind.  The  women  wear  their  hair 
long,  fometimes  loofe  and  flowing,  and  at  others 
twifted  and  adorn’d  with  beads,  fhells,  and  fea¬ 
thers.  The  men  fuffer  no  hair  on  their  chins,  or 
any  part  of  their  bodies.  Their  features  are  good, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  women,  their  limbs  clean  ' 
and  ftrait,  and  fcarce  ever  any  crooked  or  de¬ 
form’d  perfons  among  them.  Their  noblemen 
and  chiefs  wear  a  coronet  adorn’d  with  feathers, 
and  fometimes  a  whole  fowl  ftuff’d  and  dry’d  on 
their  heads,  their  ornaments  being  ear-rings  of 
copper,  chains  of  fliells,  feathers,  and  beads  about 
their  necks,  and  bracelets  of  the  fame  about  their 
arms. 

Their  cloathing  is  only  a  piece  of  a  fkin  about  Habits, 
their  waift  that  reaches  down  to  their  knees ;  and 
thofe  of  condition  have  the  flcin  of  a  deer  or  fome 
other  beaft  for  a  mantle,  and  another  piece  of  fkin 
ferves  them  for  fhoes  or  bufldns. 

Their  charadlers  are  given  us  varloufly  by  dif-  Genius 
ferent  travellers  ;  which,  I  prefume,  proceeds 
from  the  various  circumftances  the  Indians  or  our 
people  were  in.  When  they  were  friends  with  our 
people  and  entertain’d  them  hofpitably  ;  then 
they  were  all  that  w’as  good,  and  when  in  a  ftate 
4  of 
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of  hoflility,  no  charafter  was  thought  bad  enough 
for  them  ;  but  I  think  they  all  agree,  that  the 
Virginians  did  not  want  wit  or  natural  parts. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  chaplain  to  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  obferves,  that  the  Indians  are  neither 
fo  ignorant  or  fo  innocent  as  fome  fuppofe  them, 
but  are  a  very  underftanding  generation,  quick  of 
apprehenfion,  fudden  in  difpatch,  fubtle  in  their 
dealings,  exquilite  in  their  inventions,  and  induftri- 
ous  in  their  labour :  That  the  world  has  not  better 
markfmen  with  bow  and  arrow  than  the  natives, 
who  kill  birds  flying,  fiflies  fwimming,  and  wild 
beafts  running,  and  fhoot  their  arrows  with  fuch 
prodigious  force,  that  one  of  them  fliot  an  Eng- 
lifliman  quite  through,  and  nail’d  both  his  arms  to 
his  body  with  the  fame  arrow.  And  he  faw  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  kill  a  bird  with 
an  arrow. 

In  the  charafter  captain  Smith  gives  of  them, 
he  fays,  they  are  ftrong,  nimble,  and  hardy  ;  and 
when  they  are  at  war,  or  engaged  in  an  enrerprize, 
they  will  lie  all  night  abroad  in  the  hardefh  winters 
under  a  tree,  making  fires  about  them. 

That  they  are  inconftant,  crafty,  quick  of  appre¬ 
henfion,  and  very  ingenious,  fome  bold,  fome  ti- 
mourous,  but  all  of  them  cautious,  circumfped;,and 
favage  :  That  they  are  foon  mov’d  to  anger,  and 
lb  malicious  that  they  feldom  forget  an  injury. 

However,  the  fame  captain  Smith  acknowledges 
the  Englifh  were  hofpitably  entertain’d  when  they 
landed  firft  in  Virginia,  before  the  natives  had  any 
apprehenfion  the  Englifh  came  to  invade  their 
country,  and  ufurp  the  dominion  of  it :  And  the 
reafon  he  gives  them  an  ill  charadler  in  other  places 
feems  to  be,  becaufe  they  would  not  tamely  fuffer 
the  yoke  to  be  put  about  their  necks  by  foreigners. 
But  if  we  would  judge  rightly  of  thefe  people,  I 
think  we  ought  to  obferve  how  they  treated  ours 
before  any  injury  was  offer’d  them.  And  it  appears 
that  in  the  firfc  voyage  that  was  made  thither  by 
captain  Philip  Am  i  d  as,  and  captain  Ar t  h  u  r 
Barlow,  in  the  year  1584,  they  were  herefeafled 
and  carefs’d  beyond  their  expedlations.  The  politefl 
and  mofl:  hofpitable  people  of  Europe  could  not 
have  ufed  them  better.  They  relate,  that  on  their 
coming  to  an  anchor  near  Cape  Hateras,  an  Indian 
came  on  board,  to  whom  they  gave  fome  wine  and 
a  difh  of  meat ;  and  that  thereupon  the  Indian  re¬ 
turning  to  his  boat,  caught  them  as  many  filh  as  it 
would  hold,  and  brought  them. 

That  the  next  day,  the  brother  of  one  of.  their 
kings  came  to  the  fea-fide  with  forty  or  fifty  atten¬ 
dants,  and  fetting  himfelf  down  over-againfl:  the 
ihip,  Mr.  Am  I  DAS  and  feveral  more  of  the  Englifli 
v/ent  on  fliore  with  their  arms.  Whereupon  this 
Prince,  without  being  terrify’d  at  their  warlike 
appearance,  invited  them  to  fet  down  on  the  matt 
his  fervants  had  provided,  and  made  a  great  many 
figns  to  exprels  his  joy  at  their  arrival :  After  which 
they  trafiick’d  with  the  natives  for  their  deer  fldns, 
furrs,  and  other  peltry,  giving  them  difhes,  kettles, 
hatchets,  knives,  and  other  implements  in  return 
for  them. 

I'hat  afterwards,  the  Prince  brought  his  wife  and 
feveral  other  women  on  board  the  Ihip,  where  the 
Englifh  entertain’d  them  in  the  beft  manner  they 
could ;  and  the  lady,  in  return,  invited  them  on 
fiiore,  and  gave  them  venifon  roafl  and  boil’d,  fifh, 
melons,  and  other  fruits  ;  and  the  captain,  who  was 
one  of  the  company  that  was  thus  feafted  by  the 
natives,  and  wrote  this  relation,  fays,  they  found  the 
people  moft  gentle,  loving,  and  faithful,  void  of  ail 
guile  and  treachery. 
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As  to  arts  and  fciences  they  underrtood  but  little.  C  H  A  P* 
They  knew  no  more  of  letters  than  the  reft  of  the  ^ 

Americans,  but  appear’d  very  tracftable  and  capable  ^ns  and 
of  learning  any  thing.  There  were  no  companies  fciences. 
or  focieties  of  median icks  or  artificers  amongft 
them,  but  every  family  did  their  own  bufinefs. 

They  all  underftood  how  to  build  their  hutts,  make 
their  cloaths,  fow  and  plant  their  grounds ;  and 
the  greateft  of  them  bufied  themfelves  in  thefe 
works  their  Princes  were  not  exempted.  King 
Powhaton,  according  to  captain  Smith,  made 
his  own  robes,  flioes,  bows,  arrows,  pots,  and  pans, 
as  well  as  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjeds. 

They  did  not  know  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  the 
copper  they  had  only  ferved  them  for  ornaments. 

Their  edg’d  tools  were  Iharp  ftones,  or  fhells,  fee 
in  wood.  They  burnt  down  the  timber  they  ufed, 
hollow’d  the  trunks  of  their  great  trees  with  fire,  of 
which  they  made  their  canoes,  or  country  boats, 
all  of  a  piece,  feraping  them  fmooth  with  ftones 
or  fhells,  and  fome  of  thefe  boats  were  thirty  foot 
in  length. 

They  were  infinitely  furprifed  at  the  effeds  of 
the  loadftone  ;  the  compafs,  and  mathematical  in- 
ftruments,  the  burning-glafs,  the  perfpedive-guns, 
clocks  and  fire-works  amazed  thefe  people ;  they 
looked  upon  them  to  be  the  works  of  the  gods  ra¬ 
ther  than  men,  or  at  leaft  that  the  men  that  made 
them  muftbe  taught  by  the  gods ;  which  gave  them 
an  uncommon  veneration  for  the  Englifh  when 
they  arrived  upon  their  coafts,  and  made  them  rea- 
dy  to  liften  to  whatever  was  propofed. 

The  Virginians  reckoned  their  years  by  win¬ 
ters,  and  their  months  by  the  moon,  and  fome  fay 
they  reckoned  every  fpring  and  autumn  a  new  year, 
beginning  it  at  either  equinox,  which  was  the  oc- 
cafion  that  fo  many  of  their  people  were  reckoned 
upwards  of  an  hundred  when  the  Englifh  came 
amongft  them.  They  kept  their  accounts  with  a 
notch’d  flick,  and  reckoned  from  one  to  ten,  and 
fo  to  an  hundred,  as  we  do  but  large  fums  con^ 
founded  them. 

Their  ufual  food  was  hommony,  which  is  In¬ 
dian  corn  boiled  to  a  pulp,  and  comes  the  neareft  • 
buttered  wheat  of  any  thing  I  can  compare  it  to  : 

They  eat  alfo  venifon,  fifh,  and  fowl,  great  part  of 
their  time  being  employ’d  in  hunting  and  taking 
them  ;  for  they  had  no  tame  cattle  or  fowls.  They 
both  broil  and  flew  their  meat,  and  their  fifh  they 
drefs  with  the  fcales  on,  and  without  gutting  them; 

They  eat  alfo  peas  and  beans,  and  feveral  other 
kinds  of  pulfe  and  roots,  and  among  the  reft  the 
caflfavi  root,  of  which  they  make  bread,  as  in  other 
parts  of  America  ;  ’tis  faid  they  eat  fnakes  alfo 
and  other  vermin,  with  as  great  a  guft  as  any  other 
flefh. 

On  rejoicing  days  they  fing  and  dance  in  a  ring,  Dlvcrfions 
taking  hands,  as  other  Americans  do,  and  are  much 
delighted  with  mafquerades  j  one  of  which  captain 
Smith  gives  a  particular  relation  of,  being  per¬ 
formed  for  his  diverfion  when  he  was  in  the  court 
of  King  Powhaton. 

They  carried  him  into  a  field  by  a  woodfide,  and 
having  feated  him  and  his  company  on  matts  by  a 
fire,  thirty  young  women  iffued  out  of  the  woods 
perfedlly  naked,  only  fome  leaves  to  hide  what  all 
the  world  conceal,  their  bodies  painted  red,  white, 
and  black,  and  all  manner  of  colours,  and  on 
their  heads  every  one  a  pair  of  flags  horns,  having 
bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands  and  quivers  at  their 
backs.  Thus  accoutred,  thefe  ladies  took  hands, 
danced  and  fung  about  the  fires  and  the  ftrangers, 
and  having  continued  thisexercife  for  an  hour,  they 

retired 
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CHAP,  retiltd  into  the  woods,  where  they  invited  the  cap- 
tain  and  his  friends  to  as  elegant  a  feaft  of  filh,  fiefh, 
— '  fowl,  and  fruits,  as  Indians  were  capable  of  making, 
fome  of  the  nymphs  finging  and  dancing,  while 
others  attended  them  •,  and  if  we  may  credit  this 
traveller,  making  love  to  him  with  fo  much  fond- 
nefs,  that  he  was  perfedtly  furfeited  with  it. 

The  natives  are  generally  healthful  and  long- 
Dife^ifes  liv’d,  fubjedl  to  but  few  difeafes,  and  thofe  chiefly 
ind  reme- proceeding  from  colds,  which  they  endeavour  to 
get  off  by  fweating  but  they  are  fometimes  fwept 
away  by  epidemical  diftempers,  occafioned  by  un¬ 
kindly  feafons ;  and  the  fmall-pox  proves  as  fatal 
to  them  as  the  plague.  As  to  the  Europeans  that 
live  amongfl:  them,  fevers  and  agues,  the  gripes, 
and  fluxes  are  the  mofl;  common  diftempers  here, 
as  in  the  reft  of  the  Britifli  plantations,  the  occa- 
lion  whereof,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  fir  Hans 
Sloan,  who  refided  fome  time  in  Jamaica,  has 
given  very  particular  accounts  of,  and  from  him  I 
fhali  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  them  to  my 
readers  when  I  come  to  the  defeription  ofthatifland, 
and  only  obferve  here,  that  the  bark  is  an  infalli¬ 
ble  remedy  for  their  fevers  and  agues. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Virginian  animals. 

CHAP.  H  E  defeription  Mr.  Clay  ton  has  given  us 
V-  J[_  of  thefe  is  fo  full  that  little  can  be  added  to  it, 

and  therefore  I  fliall  give  it  the  reader  in  his  own 
words,  viz. 

Horfes.  There  were  neither  horfes,  cows,  Iheep,  or  fwine 
in  all  the  country  before  the  coming  of  the  Englifli ; 
but  now  there  is  good  ftore  of  horfes,  though  they 
are  very  negligent  and  carelefs  about  the  breed.  It 
is  true,  there  is  a  law,  that  no  horfe  fhall  be  kept 
ftoned  under  a  certain  fize,  but  it  is  not  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution.  Such  as  they  are  there  is  good  ftore,  and 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  England,  worth  about 
five  pounds  a-piece.  They  never  fhoe  them,  or 
ftable  them  in  general  ;  fome  few  gentlemen  may 
.  be  fomething  more  curious,  but  it  is  very  rare ;  yet 
they  ride  pretty  Iharply,  a  planter’s  pace  is  a  pro¬ 
verb,  which  is  a  good  hand-gallop.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  have  not  yet  learned  to  ride,  only  the  King  of 
Pamonkie  had  got  three  or  four  horfes  for  his  own 
faddle,  and  an  attendant,  which  I  think  Ihould 
in  no  wife  be  indulged  ;  for  I  look  on  the  allowing 
them  horfes  much  more  dangerous  than  even  guns 
and  powder. 

Kine.  Wild  bulls  and  cows  there  are  now  in  the  unin¬ 
habited  parts,  but  fuch  only  as  have  been  bred  from 
fome  that  have  ftrayed  and  become  wild,  and  have 
propagated  their  kind,  and  are  difficult  to  be  fhot, 
having  a  great  acutenefs  of  fmelling.  The  com¬ 
mon  rate  of  a  cow  or  calf  is  fifty  ftiillings  un-fight 
un-feen  •,  be  fhe  big  or  little,  they  are  never  very 
curious  to  examine  that  point. 

Sheep.  Their  fheep  are  of  a  midling  fize,  pretty  fine 
fleec’d  in  general,  and  moft  perfons  begin  to  keep 
flocks,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  much  regarded 
becaufe  of  the  wolves  that  deftroy  them  ;  fo  that 
a  piece  of  mutton  is  a  finer  treat  than  either  venifon, 
wild-goofe,  duck,  widgeon,  or  teal. 

Elks.  Elks :  I  have  heard  of  them  beyond  the  inhabi¬ 

tants,  and  that  there  was  one  prefented  to  fir 
William  Berkly,  which  he  kept  fome  time  ; 
but  they  are  not  common. 

Deer.  There  are  abundance  of  brave  red  deer  *,  fo  that 

a  good  woodfman,  as  they  call  them,  will  Jceep 
his  houfe  with  venifon.  The  Indians  make  artifi¬ 


cial  forts  of  heads  of  boughs  of  trees,  which  they  CHAP, 
confecrate  to  their  gods,  and  thele  they  put  on  to ,  . 

deceive  the  deer  when  they  go  a  fliooting  or  hunt¬ 
ing  as  they  call  it,  and  by  mimicking  the  feeding  of 
the  deer,  they  by  degrees  get  within  fhot. 

Swine  they  have  now  in  great  abundance.  Shoats,  Hogs, 
or  porkrels,  are  their  general  food,  and  I  believe  as 
good  as  any  Weftphalia;  certainly  far  exceeding 
our  Englifli. 

Raccoon :  I  take  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of  a  monkey,  Raccoons, 
fomething  lefs  than  a  fox,  grey  hair’d,  its  feet  form¬ 
ed  like  a  hand,  and  the  face  too  has  likewife  the 
refemblance  of  a  monkey’s,  befides,  being  kept 
tame,  are  very  apifli.  They  are  very  prejudicial  to 
their  poultry,  as  I  remember. 

An  opoffum  :  As  big,  and  fomething  fliaped  like  Opoffum. 
our  badgers,  but  of  a  lighter  dun  colour,  with  a 
long  tail  fomething  like  a  rat,  but  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thumb.  The  fkin  of  the  female’s  belly  is  ve¬ 
ry  large,  and  folded  fo  as  to  meet  like  a  purfe  ; 
wherein  they  fecure  their  young  whilft  little  and 
tender,  which  will  as  naturally  run  thither  as  chick¬ 
ens  to  a  hen  %  and  in  thefe  falfe  bellies  they  will 
carry  their  young.  Thefe  alfo  feed  on  and  devour 
corn. 

Hares :  Many  will  have  them  to  be  a  Hedge-  Hares, 
rabbet,  but  I  know  not  what  they  mean  thereby. 

I  take  them  to  be  a  perfedl  fpecies  of  Hares,  be¬ 
caufe  I  have  feen  Leverets  there  with  the  white 
fpot  in  the  head,  which  the  old  ones  have  not  ;  fo 
it  is  in  England,  and  the  down  is  perfedlly  of  the 
colour  of  our  hares  ;  they  fit  as  our  hares  do,  and 
make  no  holes  and  burrows  in  the  earth:  True,  they 
are  but  about  the  bignefs  of  an  Englifli  rabbet,  and 
run  no  fafter  :  They  generally  take  into  fome  hol¬ 
low  tree  within  a  little  fpace  ;  which  then  the  peo¬ 
ple  catch  by  gathering  the  withered  leaves,  and  fet- 
ting  them  on  fire  within  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and 
fmoaking  them  fo  till  they  fall  down.  Sometimes 
they  take  long  briars  and  twift  them  in  the  down 
and  fkin,  and  fo  pull  them  forth. 

Their  Squirrels  are  of  three  forts,  the  firft  is  the  Squirrels.’ 
great  Fox-fquirrel,  much  larger  than  the  Englifli, 
and  are  grey  almoft  as  a  common  rabbet.  Thefe 
are  very  common.  I  have  eaten  of  them  at  the 
beft  gentlemens  tables,  and  they  are  as  good  as  a 
rabbet.  The  fecond  is  the  Flying-fquirrel,  of  a 
lighter  dun  colour,  and  much  lefs  than  the  Englifli 
fquirrel.  The  fkin  on  either  fide  of  the  .  belly  ex¬ 
tended  is  very  large  betwixt  the  fore-leg  and  hind¬ 
leg,  which  helps  them  much  in  their  fkipping  from 
one  bough  to  another,  that  they  will  leap  farther 
than  the  Fox-fquirrel,  tho’  much  lefs ;  yet  this  is 
rather  fkipping  than  flying,  tho’  the  diftindlion  be 
well  enough.  The  third  is  the  Ground-fquirrel. 

I  never  faw  any  of  this  fort  %  only  I  have  been  told 
of  them,  and  have  had  them  deferibed  to  me 
to  be  little  bigger  than  a  moufe,  finely  fpotted 
like  a  young  fawn  ;  by  which  I  further  appre¬ 
hend,  they  are  an  abfolute  fort  of  dor-moufe, 
only  different  in  colour. 

Mufk-rats  :  In  all  things  fliaped  like  our  wa-  Muik-rats. 
ter-rats,  only  fomething  larger,  and  are  an  abfo¬ 
lute  fpecies  of  water-rats,  only  having  a  curious 
mulky  feent.  I  kept  one  for  a  certain  time  in  a 
wooden  cheft :  Two  days  before  it  died  it  was  ‘ex¬ 
traordinary  odoriferous,  and  feented  the  room  very 
much,  but  the  day  that  it  died,  and  a  day  after  the 
feent  was  very  fmall ;  yet  afterwards  the  fkin  was 
very  fragrant  ;  the  ftones  alfo  fmelt  very  well. 

They  build  houfes  as  beavers  do  in  the  marfhes  and 
fwamps  (as  they  call  them)  by  the  water-fides, 
with  two  or  three  ways  into  them,  and  they  are 
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CHAP,  finely  daub’d  within.  I  pull’d  one  in  pieces  pur- 
polely  to  fee  the  contrivance  ;  there  were  three 
different  lodging  rooms,  very  neat,  one  higher 
than  another,  as  I  conceive  purpofely  made  for  re¬ 
tirement  when  the  water  rifes  liigher  than  ordinary  : 
They  are  confiderably  large,  having  much  trafii 
and  lumber  to  make  their  houfes  withal.  I  fuppofe 
they  live  moftly  on  fifh. 

Batts :  As  I  remember,  at  leaft  two  forts,  one 
a  large  fort  with  long  ear.s,  and  particularly  long 
ftragling  hairs  ;  The  other  much  like  the  Englifh, 
fomething  larger  I  think  ;  very  common. 

I  had  never  heard  of  any  lions  ;  they  told  me 
of  a  creature  killed  whilfl  I  was  there  in  GIou- 
cefter  county,  which  I  conceived  to  be  a  fort 
of  pard,  or  tyger. 

Bears  :  There  are  but  few  in  the  inhabited  part 
of  Virginia.  Towards  Carolina  there  are  many 
more.  There  was  a  fmall  bear  killed  within  three 
miles  of  James  city,  the  year  that  I  left  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  ftrayed  and  fwam 
over  James  river.  They  are  not  very  fierce. 
Their  fe'li  is  commended  for  a  very  rich  fort  of 
pork  ;  but  the  lying  fide  of  the  bear,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  is  but  half  the  value  of  the  other,  weight  for 
weight. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  wild-cats,  and  poll- 
cats. 

Beavers.  Beavers  build  their  houfes  in  like  manner  as  the 
muflc-rats  do,  only  much  larger,  and  with  pieces 
of  timber  make  dams  over  rivers,  as  I  fuppofe, 
either  to  preferve  their  furrs  dry  in  their  paffage 
over  the  rivers,  or  elfe  to  catch  filh  by  ftanding  to 
watch  them  thereon,  and  jumping  upon  them  on  a 
fudden.  They  are  very  fubtle  creatures,  and  if 
half  the  ftories  be  true  that  I  have  been  told,  they 
have  a  very  orderly  government  among  them.  In 
their  works  each  knows  his  proper  work  and  fta- 
tion,  and  the  overfeers  beat  thofe  young  ones  that 
loiter  in  their  bufinefs ;  and  will  make  them  cry 
and  work  ftoutly.  Thefe  will  be  further  defcribed 
in  New  England, 

Wolves.  Of  wolves  there  are  great  (lore  ;  you  may  hear 
a  company  hunting  in  an  evening,  and  yelping  like 
a  pack  of  beagles ;  but  they  are  very  cowardly,  and 
dare  fcarce  venture  on  any  thing  that  faces  them  ; 
yet  if  hungry,  will  pull  down  a  good  large  fheep 
that  flies  from  them.  I  never  heard  that  any  of 
them  adventured  to  fet  on  man  or  child. 

Foxes.  Foxes  :  They  are  very  much  like  ours,  only 
their  furr  is  much  more  grilled  or  grey  ;  neither 
do  I  remember  ever  to  have  feen  any  fox-holes ; 
but  of  this  I  am  not  pofitive. 

D'>2;s.  E.very  houfe  keeps  three  or  four  mungrel  dogs 
to  deftroy  vermin,  ilich  as  wolves,  foxes,  raccoons, 
opolfums,  &c.  But  they  never  hunt  with  hounds 
I  fuppofe  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  branches  of 
rivers  that  they  cannot  follow  them.  Neither  do 
they  keep  grey-hounds,  becaufe  they  fay,  that  they 
are  fubjedt  to  break  their  necks  by  running  againft 
trees,  and  any  cur  will  ferve  to  run  their  hares  in¬ 
to  a  hollow  tree,  where  after  the  aforefaid  manner, 
they  catch  them. 

Tonoifes.  They  have  great  ftore  both  of  land  and  water- 
tortoifes,  but  they  are  very  fmall,  I  think.  I  never 
faw  any  in  that  country  to  exceed  a  foot  in  length. 
There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  land-tortoife,  different 
from  the  common  fort,  with  a  higher-ridged  back, 
and  fpeckled  with  red  fort  of  fpots. 

Frogs.  Frogs  they  have  of  feveral  forts  ;  one  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  largenefs,  eight  or  ten  times  as  big  as  any  in 
England ;  and  it  makes  a  ftrange  noife,  fomething 
like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  or  betwixt  that  and 
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the  hollow  founding  noife  that  the  Englifh  bittern  CHAP, 
makes. 

Another  very  common  fort  which  they  call  toads,  ToadZ^ 
becaufe  black  ;  but  I  think  differs  nothing  from  our 
black  frog.  They  have  toads  al  lb,  like  ours  in 
England,  and  another  fmall  fort  of  frog,  which 
makes  a  noife  like  pack-horfe  bells  all  the  fpring 
Jong.  Another  little  green  frog  that  will  leap  pro- 
digioufly,  which  they  therefore  call  the  flying-frog. 

There  is  ftill  heard  in  the  woods  a  Ihrill  fort  of  noife, 
much  like  that  which  our  fhrew-moufe  makes,  but 
much  flrarper.  I  could  never  learn  the  certainty 
what  it  was  that  made  this  noife.  It  is  generally 
in  a  tree,  and  fome  have  afferted  to  me  that  it  was 
made  by  the  green  frog,  yet  I  fcarcely  believe  it. 

Mr.  Banister  affured  me  that  it  was  made  by  a 
fort  of  Scarabteus-beetle,  that  is,  I  think,  full  as 
big  as  the  humming-bird  ;  but  neither  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  I  never  faw 
that  beetle  fo  low  as  the  falts,  but  always  as  high 
up  in  the  country  as  the  frefhes,  and  that  noife  is 
frequent  all  over  the  country. 

Lizards  are  grey  and  very  common  here;  the  Lizards, 
fnakes  feed  much  on  them,  for  I  have  taken  feveral 
of  them  out  of  the  bellies  of  fnakes. 

Snakes :  About  feven  feveral  forts.  The  rattle- Snakes, 
fnake,  fo  called  from  certain  rattles  at  the  end 
the  tail.  Thefe  rattles  feem  like  fo  many  perilhed 
joints,  being  a  dry  hufle  over  certain  joints ;  and 
the  common  opinion  is,  that  there  are  as  many 
rattles  or  joints  as  the  fnake  is  years  old.  I  killed 
four  or  five,  and  they  had  eleven,  twelve,  or 
thirteen  joints  each  ;  and  the  young  ones  have  no 
rattles  of  a  year  or  two  old,  but  they  may  be  known 
notwithftanding,  being  very  regularly  diced  or 
checquered  black  and  grey  on  the  backs.  The  old 
ones  fhake  and  fhiver  thefe  rattles  with  wonderful 
nimblenefs  when  they  are  in  any  ways  difturbed. 

Their  bite  is  very  deadly,  yet  not  always  of  the 
fame  force,  but  more  or  lefs  mortal  according  as 
the  fnake  is  in  force  or  vigour  ;  and  therefore  in 
June  or  July  much  worfe,  and  more  mortal  than 
in  March  and  April.  This  fnake  is  a  very  majef- 
tick  fort  of  creature,  and  will  fcarce  meddle  with 
any  thing  unlefs  provoked  ;  but  if  any  thing  offend 
it,  it  makes  diredly  at  them.  I  was  told  a  pleafant 
flory  of  an  old  gentleman.  Colonel  CLEYBORN,as 
I  remember,  was  his  name,  the  fame  that  fent  the 
rattle- fnakes  to  the  Royal-fociety  fome  years  fince  : 

He  had  an  odd  fancy  of  keeping  fome  of  the  fnakes 
always  in  barrels  in  the  houfe  ;  and  one  time  an 
Indian  pretending  to  charm  them  fo  as  to  take 
them  by  the  neck  in  his  hand  without  biting  of 
him,  the  old  gentleman  caufed  a  rattle-fnake  to 
be  brought  forth ;  the  Indian  began  his  charm  with 
a  little  wand,  whiflcing  it  round  and  round  the 
rattle-fnakes  head,  bringing  it  by  degrees  nigher 
and  nigher,  and  at  length  flung  the  fwitch  away, 
and  whifked  his  hand  about  in  like  manner,  bring¬ 
ing  his  hand  ftill  nigher  and  nigher  by  taking  lefs 
circles,  when  the  old  gentleman  immediately  hit 
the  fnake  with  his  crutch,  and  the  fnake  fnap’d  the 
Indian  by  the  hand,  and  bit  him  very  fliarply  be¬ 
twixt  the  fingers,  which  put  his  charm  to  an  end, 
and  he  roared  out,  but  ftretched  his  arm  out  as  high 
as  he  could,  calling  for  a  ftring,  wherewith  he 
bound  his  arm  as  hard  as  poffibly  he  could,  and 
clapp’d  a  hot  burning  coal  thereon  and  finged  it 
ftoutly,  whereby  he  was  cured,  but  look’d  pale  a  ' 
long  while  after.  And  I  believe  this  truly  one  of 
the  beft  ways  in  the  world  of  curing  the  bite  either 
of  a  viper  or  mad  dog.  I  was  with  the  honoura¬ 
ble  ’fquire  Boy LE,  when  he  made  certain  expe- 
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C  H  Af.rittientsof  curing  the  bite  of  vipers  with  certain 
Eaft-India  fnake-ftones,  that  were  fent  him  by 
James  the  fecond,  the  Queen,  and  fome 
■of  the  nobility,  purpofely  to  have  him  try  their 
virtue  and  efficacy  :  For  that  end  he  got  fome 
brifk  vipers,  and  made  them  bite  the  thighs  ot 
certain  pullets,  and  the  breads  of  others.  He 
apply’d  nothing  to  one  of  the  pullets,  and  it 
died  within  three  minutes  and  a  halt,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  ;  but  I  think  they  all  recovered  to  which  he  ap¬ 
ply’d  the  fnake-ftoncs,  tho’  they  turn’d  wonderful 
pale,  their  combs,  &c.  immediately,  and  they  be¬ 
came  extreme  fick,  and  purg’d  within  half  an  hour, 
and  the  next  morning  all  their  flefh  was  turn’d 
green  to  a  wonder  ;  neverthelefs  they  recovered 
by  degrees.  The  manner  of  the  application  was 
only  by  laying  on  the  done,  and  by  two  crofs  bits 
of  a  very  flicking  diachylum  plaider,  binding  it 
on  j  which  he  let  not  lie  on  pad  an  hour  or  two, 
and  I  think  not  fo  long ;  then  took  the  done  off 
and  put  it  into  milk  for  fome  time  •,  for  fome  ftones 
were  of  much  flonger  virtue  than  others.  I  pro- 
pofed  a  piece  of  unquench’d  lime-done  to  be  ap¬ 
ply’d,  to  fee  whether  it  might  not  prove  as  power¬ 
ful,  but  know  not  whether  ever  it  was  try’d.  But 
here  one  telling  Mr.  Boyle  the  dory  of  this  In¬ 
dian,  he  approv’d  the  method  of  cure,  and  faid, 
an  adlual  cautery  was  the  mod  certain  cure.  The 
poifon  both  of  a  viper  and  mad-dog  (as  I  conceive) 
H  kill  by  thickning  of  the  blood,  after  the  manner 

that  runnet  congeals  milk  when  they  make  cheefe. 
Vipers,  and  all  the  viperous  brood,  as  rattle-fnakes, 
&c.  that  are  deadly,  have,  I  believe,  their  poifon- 
ous  teeth  fidulous,  for  fo  I  have  obferv’d  the  vi¬ 
pers  teeth  are,  and  the  rattle-fnakes  very  remark¬ 
ably  *,  and  therefore  they  kill  fo  very  fpeedily  by 
injedling  the  poifon  through  thefe  fidulous  teeth  in¬ 
to  the  very  mafs  of  blood  *,  but  the  bite  of  mad 
dogs  is  oft  of  long  continuance  before  it  get  into  and 
corrupt  the  mafs  of  blood,  for  that  it  dicks  only 
to  the  out-fides  of  the  teeth  ;  and  therefore  when 
they  bite  through  any  thicknefs  of  cloaths,  it  rarely 
proves  mortal,  the  cloaths  wiping  the  poifon  off 
before  it  comes  to  the  flelli. 

Colonel  Spencer,  the  fecretary  of  date  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  told  me  that  his 
fervant  brought  him  word  once  that  a  fow  having 
farrow’d,  a  rattle-fnake  was  got  into  the  den  and 
had  kill’d  the  pigs.  The  colonel  went  to  fee  the 
fnake,  which  they  faid  was  dill  coyl’d  in  the  den  ; 
there  followed  him  two  or  three  mungrel  curs,  and 
they  fet  one  of  the  dogs  at  the  fnake,  which  was 
too  quick  for  the  dog  and  fnapt  him  by  the  nofe  ; 
whereupon  he  let  a  howling,  and  run  immediately 
into  the  adjacent  river  and  died  very  fiiortly  after. 
Another  of  the  dogs  upon  the  like  attempt  was  bit 
by  the  fnake  alfo,  and  fell  a  howling,  and  frothing, 
and  tumbling  s  but  he  not  dying  lb  foon  as  the 
other  dog  did,  they  fetch’d  fome  of  the  herb  which 
they  call  dittany,  as  having  a  great  traditionary 
virtue  for  the  cure  of  poifons.  They  pounded  it, 
and  adding  a  little  water  exprelTed  the  juice,  and 
gave  the  dog  frequently  thereof,  neverthekls  he 
died  within  a  day  or  two.  The  bowlings  of  the 
dogs  he  fuppofed  gave  notice  to  the  fow,  and  made 
her  come  funoully  briftiing,  and  run  immediately 
into  her  den,  but  being  likewife  bit  by  the  fnake, 
Ike  fet  up  a  miferable  fqueak,  and  ran  alfo  into  the 
river  and  there  died. 

A  gentlewoman,  who  was  a  notable  female  doc- 
trefs,  told  me,  that  a  neighbour  having  been  bit  by 
a  rattle-fnake,  fwell’d  exceffively.  Some  days  at- 
ferwards  fhe  was  fent  for,  who  found  him  fwell’d 


beyond  what  Ihe  thought  it  had  been  poffible  forC^  AP. 
the  Ikin  to  contain,  and  very  thirfty.  She  gave 
him  oriental  Bezoar,  fhav’d  with  a  llrong  decoc- 
tion  of  /he  aforefaid  dittany,  v/hereby  Ihe  reco¬ 
ver’d  the  perfon.  To  the  beft  of  my  remem¬ 
brance  it  was  he  that  told  me.  Afldng  him  after¬ 
wards  what  he  felt  when  the  fnake  firft  bit  him, 
he  faid  it  feem’d  as  il  a  flafli  of  fire  had  run  through 
his  veins. 

Befides  the  rattle-fnake,  there  is  the  blowing- The bW- 
fnake,  an  abfolute  fpecies  of  a  viper,  but  larger 
than  any  that  1  have  feen  in  Europe.  It  is  lb  call’d 
becaufe  it  feems  to  blow  and  fpread  its  head,  and 
fwell  very  much  before  it  bites,  which  is  very  dead¬ 
ly.  It  is  remarkable  there  is  none  of  their  fnakes 
which  make  any  of  that  hiffing  noife  that  ours  in 
England  make,  but  only  Ihoot  out  their  tongues, 
lhaking  them  as  ours  do,  without  any  noife  at  all. 

I'his  is  a  lliort  thick  fort  of  a  fnake. 

There  is  another  fort  of  deadly  lhake,  call’d  theTh?red- 
red-fnake.  I  once  narrowly  efcaped  treading 
the  back  of  one  of  them.  They  are  of  an  ugly 
dark  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red  ;  their  bellies 
are  of  a  more  dufky  white,  with  a  large  ffreak  of 
vermilion  red  on  either  fide.  This  too  is  of  the  vi¬ 
per  kind,  but  is  not  lb  Ihorr,  and  its  tail  is  more  ta¬ 
per  and  fmall. 

The  horn-fnake  is,  as  they  fay,  another  fort  ofTketora- 
deadly  fnake,  I  never  faw  any  of  them  unlefs  once, 
fiiortly  after  my  arrival  in  tLat  country.  I  could 
not  fee  the  horn,  which  they  lay  it  h.as  in  its  front, 
wherewith  it  ftrikes,  and  if  it  wounds  is  as  deadly 
as  the  rattle-fnake’s  bite.  This,  I  tliink,  may  not 
improperly  he  refer’d  to  the  dart-fnakes. 

The  black- fnake,  I  think,  is  the  Jargell  of 
others,  but  I  am  fure  the  molt  common.  I  have^^*^' 
kill’d  feveral  of  them  full  fix  foot  long.  Their 
bite  is  not  deem’d  mortal,  but  it  fwells  and  turns 
to  a  running  fore ;  they  feed  upon  lizards,  mice, 
rats,  frogs,  and  toads,  which  I  have  taken  out  of 
their  bellies.  I  was  once  a  limpling  in  the  woods 
on  a  fair  fun-lhine  day,  when  I  faw  a  fnake  crawl¬ 
ing  on  a  tree  that  was  fallen,  and  licking  witjj  its 
forked  tongue  as  it  mov’d.  I  Hood  Hill  to  obferve 
it,  and  faw  it  lick  up  fmall  infebls  and  Hies  with 
wonderlul  nimblenefs,  catching  them  betwixt  the 
forks  of  its  tongue. 

The  corn-fnake  is  moll  like  the  rattle-lbake  of  Vne com¬ 
all  others  in  colour  ;  but  the  checquers  are  not 
regular,  neither  has  it  any  rattles.  They  are  moll 
frequent  in  the  corn-fields,  and  thence  I  fuppofe  fo 
call’d.  The  bite  is  not  fo  venomous  as  the  bLack- 
fnake’s. 

The  water-fnake  is  a  fmall  fnake.  I  never  f uv  Tli;  wi- 
any  of  them  above  a  yard  long,  though  I  liave  feen*^^''"**^* 
fometimes  forty  or  fifty  at  once.  They  are  of  an 
ugly  dark  blackilh  colour.  I'hey  fay  they  are  the 
leall  venomous  of  any. 

To  this  account  of  Mr.  Cl  a  v  ton’s,  if  I  add  Sir&Hatis 
Hans  Sloan’s  remarks  on  the  fame  animals,  and 
the  inllances  he  produces  of  the  effects  their  bite 
has  upon  other  creatures,  I  prefume  it  will  not  be  " 
unacceptable. 

The  various  relations,  fays  that  gentleman,  not 
only  of  curious  and  credible  authors  who  liave  given 
us  accounts  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  but  alfo  the  tellimonies  of  fe¬ 
veral  men  of  integrity  by  word  of  mouth  concern¬ 
ing  what  they  call  charms,  enchantments,  or  fafei- 
nations  by  fnakes,  have  often  feem’d  to  me  greatly 
furprifing,  without  my  being  able  to  firisfy  myfelf 
of  the  true  caufe  of  fuch  appearances, 
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CHAP,  Thefe  opinions  are  the  greateft  fupport  of  a  com- 
^  .  iTion  notion,  that  feveral  chronical  wafting  difeafes, 

and  I'uch  dilbrders  of  the  nerves  as  are  not  eafily 
accounted  for,  not  only  in  men  but  in  cattle,  are 
believed  to  be  the  efifeds  of  an  evil  eye,  of  old 
malicious  women.  See.  thought  to  be  witches  and 
forcerers,  or  aftifted  by  the  devil. 

In  particular,  as  to  Rattle-fnakes,  they  all  agree 
in  their  relations,  that  thofe  fnakes  keeping  their 
eyes  fix’d  on  any  fmall  animal,  as  a  fquirrel, 
bird,  or  fuch  like,  tho’  fitting  upon  the  branch  of 
a  tree  of  a  confiderable  height,  fhall,  by  fuch  fted- 
faft  or  earneft  looking,  make  or  caufe  it  to  fall  dead 
into  their  mouths.  This  is  a  thing  fo  well  atteft- 
■  cd,  that  they  think  there  is  no  reafon  to  queftion 
their  belief  of  it. 

Mr,  Read,  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Tondon,  had  a  rattle-fnake  fent  him  alive  in  a  box 
■with  fome  gravel  from  Virginia,  which  he  did  me 
the  favour  to  give  me.  It  had  liv’d  three  months 
before  without  any  fuftenance,  and  had  in  that 
time  parted  with  its  outer  coat,  or  Exuvire,  which 
Vas  found  amongft  the  gravel.  Mr.  Raney,  a  ve¬ 
ry  ingenious  furgeon  and  anatomift,  undertook 
the  lodging  it ;  and  captain  Hall,  a  very  under- 
ftanding  and  obfervant  perfon,  who  had  liv’d  ma¬ 
ny  years  in  that  country  in  great  repute,  ventured 
to  take  the  fnake  out  of  the  box,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  the  poifon  from  the  bite  thereof  is  almoft; 
prefent  death  ;  for  he  gave  us  an  inftance  of  a  per¬ 
fon  bitten,  who  was  found  dead  at  the  return  of  a 
mefifenger  going  to  the  next  houfe  to  fetch  a  reme¬ 
dy  or  antiuote,  though  he  ■was  not  gone  above 
half  an  hour.  Nay,  fo  certain  are  the  mortal  ef- 
fedls  of  this  poifon,  that  fometimes  the  waiting  till 
an  iron  can  be  heated  in  order  to  burn  the  wound, 
is  faid  to  have  proved  fatal.  This  gentleman  told 
me,  he  thought  the  fecureft  way  was  immediately 
to  cut  out  the  part  where  the  wound  was  made  •,  for 
he  had  feen  feveral  who  had  carry’d  thefe  hollow 
fears  about  them,  as  marks  of  the  narrow  efcape 
they  had  had,  and  never  felt  any  inconvenience  af¬ 
terwards. 

Though  providence  hath  produc’d  a  creature  fo 
terrible  to  other  animals,  yet  it  feems  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  it  with  the  rattle  at  its  tail,  that  the  noife 
thereof  might  give  warning  to  them  to  get  out  of 
its  way. 

I  defired  an  experiment  Ihould  be  try’d  before 
feveral  phyficians,  which  was  accordingly  done  in 
the  garden  belonging  to  their  college  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  captain,  oy  keeping  the  head  faft 
with  a  forked  ftick,  and  making  a  noofe,  which 
he  put  about  the  tail  of  the  fnake  ty’d  it  fall 
to  the  end  of  another  ftick,  wherewith  he  took 
him  out  of  the  box  and  laid  him  upon  the  grafs- 
plat ;  then  a  dog  being  made  to  tread  upon  him, 
he  bit  the  dog,  who  thereupon  howled  very  bit¬ 
terly,  and  went  away  fome  few  yards  diftant 
from  the  fnake,  but  in  about  one  minute  of 
time  he  grew  paralytick  in  the  hinder  legs,  after 
the  rnanner  of  dogs  who  have  the  Aorta  Defcen- 
dens  ty’d.  He  died  in  lefs  than  three  minutes  time, 
as  is  related  by  Mr.  Raney  in  an  account  of  this 
experiment  in  Philof.  Tranf  N°.  401.  p.  377.  and 
by  captain  Hall,  N®.  399.  p.  309. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  myftery  of  their  en¬ 
chanting  or  charming  any  creature  is  chiefly  this, 
that  when  fuch  animals  as  are  their  proper  prey, 
namely,  Imall  quadrupedes,  or  birds,  &c,  are  fur- 
pris’d  by  them,  they  bite  them,  and  the  poifon  al¬ 
lows  them  time  to  run  a  fmall  way,as  our  dog  did, 
or  perhaps  a  bird  to  fly  up  into  the  next  tree,  where 
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they  fall  down,  or  are  perfedlly  dead,  when  having 
lick’d  them  over  with  their  fpawl  or  fpittle,  they'"^  ''  ^ 
fwallow  them  down,  as  the  following  accounts  re¬ 
late. 

Some  people  in  England  (fays  colonel  Sever- Colonel 
ley,  in  his  hiftory  of  Virginia,  edit.  2.  p,  260.  Lond. 

1722,  <Svo.)  are  ftartled  at  the  very  name  of  the  the^nutk- 
rattle-fnake,  and  fancy  every  corner  of  that  pro- fnake. 
yince  fo  much  pefter’d  with  them  that  a  man  goes 
in  conftant  danger  of  his  life  that  walks  abroad  in 
the  woods*,  but  this  is  as  grofs  a  miftake  as  moft  of 
the  other  ill  reports  of  this  country  ;  for  in  thefirft: 
place,  this  fnake  is  very  rarely  feen,  and  when  that 
happens  it  never  does  the  leaft  mifehief  unlefs  you 
offer  to  difturb  it,  and  thereby  provoke  it  to  bice 
in  its  own  defence  :  But  it  never  fails  to  give  you 
fair  warning  by  making  a  noife  with  its  rattle, 
which  may  be  heard  at  a  convenient  diftance.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  travelled  the  country  as  much 
as  any  man  in  it  of  my  age,  by  night  and  by  day, 
above  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  among  them,  and 
yet  before  the  firft  imprelfion  of  this  book  I  had  ne¬ 
ver  leen  a  rattle-fnake  alive  and  at  liberty  in  all  my 
life.  I  had  feen  them  indeed  after  they  had  been 
kill’d  or  pent  up  in  boxes  to  be  fent  to  England. 

1  he  bite  lof  this  viper,  without  fome  immediate 
application,  is  certainly  death  ;  but  remedies  are 
fo  well  known  that  none  of  their  fervants  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  them.  I  never  knew  any  kill’d  by  thefe  or 
any  other  of  their  fnakes,  although  I  had  a  general 
knowledge  all  over  the  country,  and  had  been  in 
every  part  of  it.  They  have  feveral  other  fnakes 
which  are  feen  more  frequently,  and  have  Very  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  hurt  in  them,  viz  fuch  as  they  call  black- 
fnakes,  water-fnakes,  and  corn-fnakes*  The  black- 
viper-fnake,  and  the  copper-belly’d^fnake,  are  faid 
to  be  as  venomous  as  the  rattle- fnake,  but  they  are 
feldom  feen.  Thefe  three  poifonous  fnakes  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  whereas  the  other  three 
forts  lay  eggs,  which  are  hatch’d  afterwardsj  and 
that  is  the  diftinftion  they  make,  efteeming  only 
thofe  to  be  venomous  which  are  viviparous.  They 
have  Ijjcewife  the  horn- fnake,  fo  called  from  a  fharp 
horn  it  carries  in  its  tail,  with  which  it  affauks  any 
thing  that  offends  it  with  that  force,  that,  as  it  is 
faid,  it  will  ftrike  its  tail  into  the  butt  end  of  a 
muflcet,  from  wJience  it  is  not  able  to  difengage 
itfelf. 

All  forts  of  fnakes  will  charm  both  birds  and 
fquirrels  ;  and  the  Indians  pretend  to  charm  them, 

(  the  fnakes.  )  Several  perfons  have  feen  fquir¬ 
rels  run  down  a  tree  diredlly  into  a  fnake’s 
mouth.  They  have  likewife  feen  birds  flutter¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  and  chattering  at  thefe  fnakesj 
till  at  laft  they  have  dropped  down  juft  before 
them. 

In  the  end  of  May,  1715,  flopping  at  an 
orchard  by  the  road-fide  to  get  fome  cherries,  be¬ 
ing  three  of  us  in  company,  we  were  entertained 
with  the  whole  procefs  of  a  charm  between  a 
rattle-fnake  and  a  hare,  the  hare  being  better 
than  half  grown.  It  happened  thus;  One  of  the 
company,  in  his  fearch  for  the  beft  cherries,  efpi- 
ed  the  hare  fitting,  and  although  he  went  dole 
by  her,  fhe  did  not  move,  till  he  (not  fufpeding 
the  occafion  of  her  genrlenefs)  gave  her  a  lain  with 
his  whip  *,  this  made  her  run  about  ten  foot,  and 
there  fit  down  again.  The  gentlemaii  not  find¬ 
ing  the  cherries  ripe,  immediately  returned  the 
fame  way,  and  near  the  place  where  he  {truck 
the  hare,  he  efpied  a  rattle-fnake.  Still,  not  fuf- 
peding  the  charm,  he  goes  back  about  twenty 
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C  H  A  P.  yards  to  a  hedge  to  get  a  flick  to  kill  the  fnake, 
and  at  his  return  found  the  fnake  removed,  and 
coiled  in  the  fame  place  from  whence  he  had  moved 
the  hare.  This  put  him  into  immediate  thoughts 
of  looking  for  the  hare  again,  and  foon  efpied 
her  about  ten  foot  off  the  fnake,  in  the  fame 
place  to  which  fhe  had  flatted  when  he  whipped 
her.  She  was  now  lying  down,  but  would  fome- 
times  raife  herfelf  on  her  fore- feet,  flruggling  as 
it  were  for  life,  or  to  get  away  j  but  could  never 
raife  her  hinder  parts  from  the  ground,  and  then 
would  fall  flat  on  her  fide  again,  panting  vehe¬ 
mently.  In  this  condition  the  hare  and  fnake 
were  when  he  called  me,  and  tho’  we  were  all 
three  come  up  within  fifteen  foot  of  the  fnake, 
to  have  a  full  view  of  the  whole,  he  took  no  no¬ 
tice  at  all  of  us,  nor  fo  much  as  gave  a  glance 
towards  us.  There  we  flood  at  leafl  half  an  hour, 
the  fnake  not  altering  a  jot,  but  the  hare  often 
flruggling,  and  falling  on  its  fide  again,  till  at 
lafl  the  hare  lay  flill,  as  dead,  for  fome  time  ; 
then  the  fnake  moved  out  of  his  coil,  and  Aid 
gently  and  fmoothly  towards  the  hare,  his  co¬ 
lours  at  that  inflant  being  ten  times  more  glori¬ 
ous  and  fliining  than  at  other  times :  As  the  fnake 
moved  along,  the  hare  happened  to  fetch  another 
flruggle,  upon  which  the  fnake  made  a  flop,  ly¬ 
ing  at  his  length  till  the  hare  lay  quiet  again  for 
a  Ihort  fpace,  and  then  he  advanced  again  till  he 
came  up  to  the  hinder  parts  of  the  hare,  which 
in  ail  this  operation  had  been  towards  the  fnake  ; 
there  he  made  a  fiirvey  all  over  the  hare,  raifing 
part  of  his  body  above  it,  then  turned  off,  and 
went  to  the  head  and  nofe  of  the  hare  ;  after 
that  to  the  ears,  took  the  ears  in  his  mouth,  one 
after  the  other,  working  each  apart  in  his  mouth, 
as  a  man  docs  a  wafer  to  moiflen  it ;  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  nofe  again,  and  took  the  face  info 
his  mouth,  flraining  and  gathering  his  lips  fome- 
times  by  one  fide  of  his  mouth,  fometimes  by  the 
other.  At  the  flioulders  he  was  a  long  time  puz¬ 
zled,  often  hauling  and  firetching  the  hare  out 
at  length,  and  flraining  forward  firfl  one  fide  of 
his  mouth,  then  the  other,  till  at  laft  he  got  the 
whole  body  into  his  throat  5  then  we  went  to  him, 
and  taking  the  twifl-band  off  from  my  hat,  I 
made  a  noofe,  and  put  it  about  his  neck :  this 
made  him  at  length  very  furious,  but  we  having 
fecured  him,  put  him  into  one  end  of  a  wallet, 
and  carried  him  on  horfeback  five  miles  to  Mr. 
John  Baylor’s  houfe,  where  we  lodged  that 
night,  with  a  defign  to  have  fent  him  to  Dr.  Cock 
at  Williamfburgh  *,  but  Mr.  Baylor  was  fo 
careful  of  his  flaves,  that  he  would  not  let  him  be 
put  into  his  boat,  for  fear  he  fliould  get  loofe  and 
mifchief  them  ;  therefore  the  next  morning  we  kil¬ 
led  him,  and  took  the  hare  out  of  his  belly.  The 
head  of  the  hare-  began  to  be  digefled,  and  the 
hair  falling  off,  having  lain  about  eighteen  hours 
in  the  Snake’s  belly. 

I  thought  this  account  of  fuch  a  curiofity  would 
be  acceptable,  and  the  rather  becaufe,  tho’  I  live 
in  a  country  where  fuch  things  are  faid  frequent¬ 
ly  to  happen,  yet  I  never  could  have  any  fatisfac- 
tory  account  of  a  charm,  tho’  I  have  met  with 
feveral  perfons  who  have  pretended  to  have  feen 
them.  Some  alfo  pretend  that  thofe  fort  of  fnakes 
influence  children,  and  even  men  and  women  by 
their  charms.  But  this  that  I  have  related  of  my 
own  view,  I  aver  (  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the 
Learned  )  to  be  pundlually  true,  without  enlarg¬ 
ing  or  wavering  in  any  refpeft,  upon  the  faith  of  a 
Chriftian. 


In  my  youth  I  was  a  bear-hunting  in  the 
woods  above  the  inhabitants,  and  having  flraggled 
from  my  companions,  I  was  entertained  at  my 
return  with  the  relation  of  a  pleafant  rencounter 
between  a  dog  and  a  rattle-fnake  about  a  fquir- 
rel.  The  fnake  had  got  the  head  and  fhoulders 
of  the  fquirrel  into  his  mouth,  which  being  fome- 
thing  too  large  for  his  throat,  it  took  him  up 
fome  time  to  moiflen  the  furr  of  the  fquirrel  with 
his  fpawl  to  make  it  flip  down.  The  dog  took 
this  advantage,  feized  the  hinder  parts  of  the  fquir¬ 
rel,  and  tugged  with  all  his  might.  The  fnake 
on  the  other-fide  would  not  let  go  his  hold  for  a 
long  time,  till  at  laft  fearing  he  might  be  bruifed 
by  the  dog’s  running  away  with  him,  he  gave  up 
his  prey  to  the  dog.  The  dog  eat  the  fquirrel,  and 
felt  no  harm. 

Another  curiofity  concerning  this  viper,  which 
I  never  met  with  in  print,  I  will  alfo  relate  from 
my  own  obfervation. 

Some  time  after  my  obfervation  of  the  charm, 
my  waiting-boy  being  fent  abroad  on  an  errand, 
alfo  took  upon  himfelf  to  bring  home  a  rattle- 
fnake  in  a  noofe.  I  cut  off  the  head  of  this 
Snake,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  neck  with 
it.  This  I  laid  upon  the  head  of  a  tobacco  hogs¬ 
head  (one  Stephen  Lankford,  a  carpenter, 
now  alive,  being  with  me.  )  Now  you  muft 
note,  that  thefe  fnakes  have  but  two  teeth,  by 
which  they  convey  their  poifon,  and  they  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  upper  jaw,  pretty  forward  in  the 
mouth,  one  on  each  fide.  Thefe  teeth  are  hol¬ 
low  and  crooked,  like  a  cock’s  fpur  j  they  are 
alfo  loofe  or  fpringing  in  the  mouth,  and  not  faf- 
tened  in  the  jaw  bone,  as  all  the  other  teeth  are  ; 
the  hollow  has  a  vent  alfo  through,  by  a  fmall  hole, 
a  little  below  the  point  of  the  teeth.  Thefe 
two  teeth  are  kept  lying  down  along  the  jaw, 
or  fliut  like  a  fpring-knife,  and  don’t  fhrink  up, 
as  the  talons  of  a  cat  or  panther.  They  have 
alfo  over  them  a  loofe  thin  film  or  fkin  of  a  flefli- 
colour,  which  rifes  over  them  when  they  are  rai- 
fed  ;  which  I  take  to  be  only  at  the  will  of  the 
fnake  to  do  injury.  This  fkin  does  not  break 
by  the  rifing  of -the  tooth  only,  but  keeps  whole 
till  the  bite  is  given,  and  then  is  pierced  by  the 
tooth,  by  which  the  poifon  is  let  out.  The  head 
being  laid  upon  the  hogfhead,  I  took  two  little 
twigs,  or  fplinters  of  flicks,  and  having  turned 
the  head  upon  its  crown,  opened  the  mouth,  and 
lifted  up  the  fang  or  fpringing  tooth  on  one  fide 
feveral  times  ;  in  doing  of  ’which  I  at  laft  broke 
the  fkin  :  the  head  gave  a  fudden  champ  with  its 
mouth  breaking  from  my  flicks,  in  which  I  ob- 
ferved  that  the  poifon  ran  down  in  a  lump  like 
oil  round  the  root  of  the  tooth  ;  then  I  turned 
the  other  fide  of  the  head,  and  refolved  to  be 
more  careful  to  keep  the  mouth  open  on  the  like- 
occafion,  and  obferve  more  narrowly  the  confe- 
quence ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tho’  the 
heads  of  fnakes,  terrapins  (  a  fort  of  tortoife  ) 
and  fuch  like  vermine  be  cut  off,  yet  the  body 
will  not  die  in  a  long  time  after ;  the  general 
faying  is,  till  the  fun  fets.  After  opening  the 
mouth  on  the  other  fide,  and  lifting  up  that  fang 
alfo  feveral  times,  he  endeavoured  to  give  another 
bite  or  champ,  but  I  kept  his  mouth  open,  and 
the  tooth  pierced  the  film,  and  emitted  a  flream 
like  one  full  of  blood  in  blood-letting,  and  caft 
fome  drops  upon  the  fleeve  of  the  carpenter’s 
fhirt,  who  had  no  waiftcoat  on.  I  advifed  him 
to  put  off  his  fhirt,  but  he  would  not,  and  recei¬ 
ved  no  harm ;  and  tho’  nothing  could  then  be  feen 
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of  it  upon  the  fhlrt,  yet  In  wafhing  there  appear¬ 
ed  five  green  fpecks,  which  every  wafhing  appear¬ 
ed  plainer  and  plainer,  and  iafled  as  long  as  the 
fiiirt  did,  which  the  carpenter  told  me  was  about 
three  years  after.  The  head  we  threw  afterwards 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  a  fow  came  and  eat 
it  before  our  faces,  and  received  no  harm.  Now 
I  believe  had  this  poifon  lighted  upon  any  place 
of  the  carpenter’s  fkin  that  was  fcratched  or  hurt, 
it  might  have  poifoned  him.  I  take  the  poifon 
to  reft  in  a  finall  bag  or  receptacle  in  the  hollow 
at  the  root  of  thefe  teeth  ;  but  I  never  had  the 
opportunity  afterwards  to  make  a  further  difeovery 
of  that. 

I  will  likewife  give  you  a  ftory  of  the  violent  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  fort  of  poifon,  becaufe  I  depend  on  the 
truth  of  it,  having  it  from  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
of  good  credit,  one  Colonel  James  Taylor  of 
Metapony,  ftill  alive.  He  being  with  others  in 
the  woods  a  furveying,  juft  as  they  were  ftanding 
to  light  their  pipes,  they  found  a  rattle- fnake,  and 
cut  off  his  head  and  about  three  inches  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  i  then  with  a  green  flick  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  the  bark 
being  newly  peeled  off,  urged  and  provoked  the 
head,  till  it  bit  the  ftick  in  fury  feveral  times. 
Upon  this  the  Colonel  obferved  fmall  green  ftreaks 
to  rife  up  along  the  ftick  towards  his  hand  5  he 
threw  the  ftick  upon  the  ground,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  ftick  of  its  own  accord  fplit  iiito 
feveral  pieces,  and  fell  afunder  from  end  to  end. 
This  account  I  had  from  him  again  at  the  writing 
hereof.  Beverley’s  hiftory  of  Virginia,  p.  260 
to  267. 

Father  La  bat  likewife  tells  us  (in  his  Nou¬ 
veau  voyage  aux  ifles  de  1’  Amerique,  tom.  IV. 
p.  96  and  106,  edit.  Paris,  1722,  in  8vo,)  that 
Serpents  when  they  bite  their  prey,  retire  to  avoid 
being  hurt  by  them,  and  when  dead,  cover  them 
with  their  fpittle,  extend  their  feet  along  their 
fides  and  tails,  if  quadrupedes,  and  then  fwallow 
them. 

A  certain  viper-catcher  who  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  bitten  before  forty  gentlemen  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  laft  month  (July,  1737)  for 
the  flender  reward  of  twelvepence  he  received  of 
every  one  of  the  fpedlators,  having  provoked  a 
viper  to  fatten  upon  his  wrift,  faid  he  felt  at  that 
inftant  a  moft  exquifite  pain  as  high  as  his  elbow, 
and  was  in  no  fmall  confternation,  tho’  he  had 
been  bitten  a  great  many  times  before,  both  acci¬ 
dentally  in  catching  vipers,  and  defignedly  for  a 
reward,  and  particularly  before  fome  gentlemen  of 
the  Royal -fociety. 

He  kept  ftroaking  down  his  artn  to  the  wrift  from 
the  time  he  was  wounded,  but  applied  nothing  to  it 
except  common  fallad-oil,  and  did  not  do  this  till 
half  an  hour  after  he  was  bitten,  and  his  artn  was 
pretty  much  fwelled,  and  the  next  day  he  appeared 
perfedlly  well. 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  in  relation  to  the  horn- 
fnake,  that  I  faw  a  letter  lately  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  fellow  of  Emmanuel-college,  received 
from  his  brother,  then  at  Virginia,  who  affured 
him  that  trees  had  been  killed  by  this  fnake’s 
ftriking  his  horn  into  them  ;  which  does  not  feem 
more  improbable  than  the  fplitting  of  a  ftick  that 
has  been  penetrated  by  the  tooth  of  a  rattle- 
fnake  1  but  as  to  the  bufinefs  of  charming,  1  have 
very  little  faith  in  it,  unlefs,  as  I  have  hinted  in 
treating  of  the  Eaft-India  ferpents,  that  birds  may 
be  delighted  with  the  fparkling  eyes  of  fnakes,  as 
they  are  with  the  fowler’s  glafs,  or  as  a  moth  is 
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with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  be  taken  in  flying  CHAP; 
to  the  fnake  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity.  ^ 

As  to  the  feathered  race^  fays  Mr.  Clayton, 
already  cited,  there  are  three  forts  of  eagles  j  Birds, 
the  largeft  I  take  to  be  that  they  call  the  grey  ea-  Eagles.  ' 
gle,  being  much  of  the  colour  of  our  kite  o.r 
glead. 

The  fecond  is  the  bald  eagle,  for  the  body  and 
part  of  the  neck  being  of  a  dark  brown,  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  or  head  is  covered  with  a  white 
fort  of  down  ;  whereby  it  looks  very  bald,  whence 
it  is  fo  named. 

,  The  third  is  the  black-eagle,  refembling  moft 
the  Englifli-eagle.  Thev  build  their  nefts  gene¬ 
rally  at  the  top  of  fome  old  tree,  naked  of  boughs, 
and  nigh  the  river-fide,  and  the  people  fell  the 
tree  generally  when  they  take  the  young.  They 
are  moft  frequently  fitting  on  fome  tall  tree  by 
the  river-fide,  whence  they  may  have  a  profpeffc 
lip  and  down  the  river,  as  I  fuppofe  to  obferve 
the  fifliing-hawks  ;  for  when  they  fee  the  filh- 
ing-hawk  has  ftruck  a  fifli,  immediately  they 
take  wing,  and  it  is  fometimes  very  pleafant  to  be¬ 
hold  the  flight ;  for  when  the  fifhing-hawk  per¬ 
ceives  herfelf  purfued,  fhe  will  feream  and  make 
a  terrible  noife,  till  at  length  fhe  lets  fall  the 
fifli  to  make  her  own  efcape,  which  the  eagle 
frequently  catches  before  it  reach  the  earth  or 
water.  Thefe  eagles  kill  young  lambs,  pigs, 

&c. 

The  fifliing-hawk  is  an  abfolute  fpecies  of  a  Fifhing- 
king’s-fiflier,  but  full  as  large  or  larger  than  our 
jay,  much  of  the  colour  and  ftiape  of  a  king’s- 
fiflier,  tho’  not  altogether  fo  curioufly  feathered. 

It  has  a  large  crop  as  I  remember.  There  is  a 
little  king’s-fiflier,  much  the  fame  in  every  refpe(ft 
with  ours. 

If  I  much  miftake  not,  1  have  feen  both  gofs- 
hawk,  and  faulcon  ;  befides,  there  are  feveral  forts 
of  the  leflTer  kind  of  fttannels. 

There  is  likewife  the  kite  and  the  ringtale. 

I  never  heard  the  cuckow  there  to  my  remem¬ 
brance. 

There  is  both  a  brGwn  owl  and  white  owlj  Owls; 
much  about  as  large  as  a  goofe ;  which  often  kills 
their  hens  and  poultry  in  the  night.  The  white 
owl  is  a  very  delicate  feathered  bird  ;  all  the  fea¬ 
thers  upon  her  breaft  and  back  being  fnow-white 
and  tipped  with  a  pundal  of  jet-black  ;  befides, 
there  is  a  barn-owl,  much  like  ours,  and  a  little  fort 
of  fcreech-owl. 

There  is  both  fhe  raven  and  the  carrion-  Ravens, 
crow.  I  do  not  remember  I  faw  any  rooks 
there. 

The  night-raven,  which  fome  call  the  Virginian 
batt,  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  cuckow,  feathered 
like  them,  but  very  fliort  legs,  not  difcernible  when 
it  flies,  which  is  only  in  the  evening,  feudding  like 
our  night- raven. 

There  is  a  great  fort  of  ravenous  bird  that  feeds  Bullard, 
upon  carrion,  as  big  very  nigh  as  an  eagle,  which 
they  call  a  turkey-buftard  j  its  feathers  are  of  a 
dufldfli  black ;  it  has  red  gills,  refembling  thofe 
of  a  turkey,  whence  it  has  its  name.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  fame  fort  of  bird  with  our  Englilh  turkey- 
buftard,  but  is  rather  a  fpecies  of  the  kites,  for 
it  will  hover  on  the  wing  fomething  like  them, 
and  is  carnivorous.  The  fat  thereof,  diffolved  in¬ 
to  an  oil,  is  recommended  mightily  againft:  old 
aches  and  Sciatica  pains. 

I  think  there  are  no  jackdaws,  nor  any  magpies. 

They  there  prize  a  magp/  as  much  as  we  do  their 
red-bird. 
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P-  The  Fica  G^andarla,  or  Jay,  is  much  kfs  than 
our  Engliih  Jay,  and  of  another  colour  j  for  it  is 
all  blue  where  ours  is  brown,  the  winss  marbled 
as  curioufly  as  ours  are  ;  it  has  both  the  fame  cry 
and  fuddcn  jetting  motion. 

•  There  are  great  variety  and  curiofity  in  the 
Wood-peckers.  I'here  is  one  as  big  as  our  Mag- 
pye,  with  blackifh  brown  feathers,  and  a  large 
fcarlet  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head.  There  are 
four  or  five  forts  of  Wood-peckers  more  varie¬ 
gated  with  green,  yellow,  and  red  heads,  others 
Ipotted  black  and  white,  moft  lovely  to  behold. 

There  are  wild  Turkies  extreme  large  :  they 
talk  of  Turkies  that  have  been  killed  which  have 
weighed  betwixt  fifty  and  fixty  weight.  The 
largeft  that  ever  I  faw  weighed  fomething  better 
than  thirty-eight  pound.  They  have  very  long 
legs,  and  will  run  prodigioufly  fall.  I  remem¬ 
ber  not  that  ever  I  law  any  of  them  on  the  wing 
except  it  were  once".  Their  feathers  are  of  a 
blackilh  Ihining  colour,  that  look  in  the  fun-lhine 
like  a  Dove’s  neck. 

Hens  and  Cocks  are  for  the  moft  part  with¬ 
out  tails  and  rumps  -,  and  as  fome  have  alfured 
me,  our  Engliih  Hens,  after  fome  time  being 
kept  there,  have  their  rumps  rot  olf ;  which  I  am 
the  apter  to  believe,  being  all  their  Hens  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  an  Englilli  breed.  I  am  forry  I  made 
no  anatomical  obfervations  thereof,  and  remarks 
about  the  ufe  of  the  rumps  in  birds,  which  at 
prefent  I  take  to  be  a  couple  of  Glands,  contain¬ 


ing  a  lort  of  juice 


for 


Partridges, 


Doves. 
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birds. 


the  varnilhing  the  fea 
thers,  having  obferved  all  birds  have  much  re- 
courfe  with  their  bills  to  the  rumps  when  they 
drefs  their  plumes,  whereby  they  feud  through  the 
air  more  nimbly  in  their  flight. 

Partridges  there  are,  much  fmaller  than  ours,  and 
refort  in  covies  as  ours  do.  Their  flelh  is  very 
white,  and  much  excels  ours  in  my  mind  ;  fed 
de  guftibus  non  eft  difputandum. 

Their  Turtle-doves  are  of  a  dulkilh  blue  co¬ 
lour,  much  lels  than  our  common  Pigeon  ;  the 
whole  train  is  longer  much  than  the  tails  of  our 
Pigeons,  the  middle  feather  being  the  longeft. 
There  is  the  ftrangeft  ftory  of  a  vaft  number  of 
thefe  Pigeons  that  came  in  a  flock,  a  few  years 
before  I  came  thither  -,  they  %  they  came  through 
New-Eng!and,  New-York,  and  Virginia,  and 
were  fo  prodigious  in  number  as  to  darken  the 
ftcy  for  feveral  hours  in  the  place  over  which 
they  flew,  and  brake  malTive  boughs  there  they 
light,  and  many  like  things  which  I  have  had 
aflerted  to  me  by  many  eye-wilneifes  of  credit’ 
that  to  me  it  was  without  doubt,  the  relaters  be¬ 
ing  very  fober  perfons,  and  all  agreeing  in  a  fto¬ 
ry.  Nothing  ot  thelik^  ever  happened  fi'nce,  nor 
did  I  ever  fee  paft  ten  in  a  fioqk  together,  that  I 
remember.  I  am  not  fond  of  fuch  ftorics,  and 
had  .fuppreflTed  the  relating  of  it,  but  that  I  have 
heard  the  fame  from  very  many. 

The  Thrufh  and  Fieldfare  are  mUch  like  ours, 
and  are  only  feen  in  winter  there,  according  as 
they  are  here.  ° 

Their  Mocking-birds  may  be  compared  to  our 
Singing-thrufhes,  being  much  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs.  There  are  two  forts,  the  grey  and  the  red  i 
the  grey  has  feathers  much  of  the  colour  of  our 
grey  Plovers,  with  white  in  the  wings  like  a  Mag- 
pye.  This  has  the  much  fofter  note,  and  will 
imitate  in  its  finging  the  notes  of  all  birds  that  it 
hears,  and  is  accountfid  much  the  fineft  finging 
bird  in  the  world.  This  Mocking-bird,  having 


its  name  from  mimicking  all  other  birds  in  fmg-  C  H  4  P 
ing,  is  a  wonderful  mettled  bird,  bold  and  briik^  ■ 
and  yet  feems  to  be  of  a  very  tender  conftitution,  ^ 

neither  finging  in  winter,  nor  in  the  midft  of  fum- 
mer ;  and  with  much  difficulty  are  any  of  them 
brought  to  live  in  England. 

The  red  Mocking-brid  is  of  a  dufkifh  red,  or 
rather  brown  -,  it  fings  very  well ;  but  has  not  fo 
foft  a  note  as  the  grey  Mocking-bird. 

Of  the  Virginia  Nightingale,  or  Red-bird,  there  Nightm¬ 
are  two  forts  ;  the  cocks  of  both  forts  are  of  a  gale, 
pure  fcarlet,  the  hens  of  a  dufkifh  red.  I  diftin- 
guiffi  them  into  two  forts  ;  for  the  one  has  a 
tufted  cops  on  the  head,  the  other  is  fmooth  fea¬ 
thered.  The  boys  catch  them,  and  fell  them  to 
the  merchants  for  about  fix-pence  a  piece,  by 
whom  they  are  brought  to  England.  They  are 
fomething  lefs  than  a  Thrufh. 

There  is  a  bird  very  injurious  to  corn  they  Starling, 
call  a  Blackbird.  I  look  on  it  as  a  fort  of  Starling, 
for  they  cry  fomething  like  them  but  do  not 
fing,  are  much  about  the  fame  bignefs,  have 
fleffi  blackifh  like  theirs.  They  refort  in  great 
flocks  together.  They  are  as  black  as  a  Crow 
all  over  to  their  bills,  only  fome  of  them  have 
fcarlet  feathers  in  the  pinions  ,of  their  wings. 

Query,  whether  a  diftinfl  fpecies. 

They  have  a  Lark  nothing  differing  from  our  LarL, 
common  Lark.  They  have  another  bird  which' 
they  call  a  Lark,  that  is  much  larger,  as  big  as' 
a  Starling  ;  it  has  a  foft  note,  feeds  on  the 
ground,  and,  as  I  remember,  has  the  fpecifical 
charaffer  of  a'  long  heel.  It  is  more  inclined  to 
yellow,  and  has  a.  large  half  moon  on  its  breaft  of 
yellow.  If  it  have  not  a  long  heel,  query,  whe¬ 
ther  a  fpecies  of  the  Yellow-hammer. 

They  have  a  Martin,  very  like,  only  larger  Martin, 
than  ours,  that  builds  after  the  fame  manner. 

The  honourable  Colonel  Bacon  has  remarked 
for  feveral  years,  that  they  conftantly  come  thither 
upon  the  loth  of  March  ;  one  or  two  of  them  ap¬ 
pearing  before,  being  feen  hovering  in  the  air  for 
a  day  or  two,  then  go  away,  and,  as  he  fuppofed, 
returned  with  the  great  flock.  The  Colonel  de¬ 
lighted  much  in  this  bird,  and  made  holes  like  Pi¬ 
geon  holes  at  the  end  of  his  houfe  with  boards  pur- 
pofely  for  them.. 

Their  Swallow  differs  but  little  from  ours.  •’  SwalJoiv. 

They  have  a  bird  called  a  Blue-bird,  of  a  Blue  bird 
curious  azure  colour,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Cha- 
finch. 

There  are  other  forts  of  Finches,  variegated  Finches, 
with  orange  and  yellow  feathers,  very  beautiful. 

Sparrows,  not  much  different  from  the  Eng-  Sparrows, 
liffi,  but  build  not  in  the  eaves  of  hoiff'es,  that 
ever  I  faw. 

The  Snow-bird,  which  I  take  to  be  much  the' Snow  bird 
fame  with  our  Hedge-fparrow.  This  is  lb  called 
becaufe  it  feldonr  appears  about  houfes,  butagainft 
fnow  or  very  cold  weather. 

The  Humming-bird,  which  feeds  upon  the  ho-  Humm- 
ney  of  flowers’.  I  have  been  told  by  fome  perfons 
that  have  kept  of  thefe  Humming-birds  alive, 
and  fed  them  with  water  and  fugar;  they  are 
much  the  fmal'lcft  of  all  birds,  have  long  bills 
and  curioufly  coloured  feathers,  but  differ  much 
in  colour. 

Herons,  three  or  four  feveral  forts,  one  larger  Herons, 
than  the  Englifli,  feathered  much  like  a  Spamfli 
Goofe. 

Another  fort  that  only  comes  in  fummer,  milk 
white,  with  red  legs,  very  lovely  to  behold. 

The 
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Bittern. 

C  urlews. 

Sand- piper 
Snipe. 

Tewits. 


I'he  Bittern  is  there  lefs  than  in  England,  and 
docs  not  rnaice  that  founding  noife,  that  ever  I 
hea  d. 

C  jrlev/s,  fomething  Icfs  than  our  Englifh,  tho’ 


Wild 
Swans, 
'Geefc,  and 
D  icks, 
&c. 
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Gulls. 
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Trout, 

Sturgeons, 
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Perch,  &c. 
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Price  of 
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biggci  chan  a  Wimbrcl 

'i'hc  Sand-piper,  much  refembling  the  Englifli. 

The  Snipes,  two  forts,  one  reiembling  ours, 
the  other  much  lels. 

The  Tewits  are  fmaller  than  the  Englifh,  and 
have  no  Jong  toppins,  but  juft  like  a  young  one 
that  begins  to  fly. 

I'here  are  great  number  of  wild  Swans,  wild 
Geefe,  and  Brent-geefe  all  winter  in  mighty 
flocks,  wild  Ducks  innumerable,  Teal,  Wigeon, 
Sheldi akes, Virginia  Didappers,  the  blackDrvci-,&c. 

There  are  in  Virginia  a  great  many  Cormorants, 
fevcral  forts  of  Gulls,  and  in  and  about  the  bay 
many  Bannets. 

There  is  no  place  abounds  with  fea  and  river 
fifh  more  than  Virginia.  In  February,  March, 
April,  and  May,  there  are  fhoals  of  Herrings 
come  up  into  their  very  brooks,  fome  of  the  fize 
of  ours,  but  for  the  moft  part  much  larger.  There 
are  alfo  plenty  of  Cod-fifh,  and  the  Sdngrafs  is 
laid  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country,  being  lb  called 
from  having  a  fting  in  its  tail.  It  is  efteemed 
good  food.  In  their  rivers  there  are  the  Old-wife, 
the  Sheeps-head,  an  excellent  fifli,  Trouts,  Green- 
fifli,  Sturgeons  in  great  plenty,  Place,  Flounders, 
Whitings,  Carp,  Pikes,  Mullets,  and  Perch : 
And  for  Shell- fifh  they  have  Oyfters,  Crabs, 
Cockles,  and  Shrimps :  Of  thofe  that  are  not 
eaten  they  have  in  their  feas  Whale,  Dog- fifli, 
Sharks,  Porpus’s,  Gar-fifh,  and  Sword-fifli. 

There  is  alfo  a  fifli  they  call  the  Toad-filh,  from 
his  fwelling  monftroufly  when  he  is  taken  out  of 
the  water ;  and  the  Rock-fifli,  fome  fpecies  where¬ 
of  are  poifonous,  and  have  been  fatal  to  thofe  that 
have  eaten  them  j  tho*  others,  which  are  not  eafy  fo 
to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  former,  are  very  whole- 
fome  tood. 

The  Skip-jack,  fo  named  from  his  fkipping  out 
of  the  water,  is  tolerably  good  tood.  And  the 
Tobacco-pipe-fifli,  fo  called  from  its  being  long 
and  (lender  like  a  Tobacco-pipe. 

Colonel  Bf. VE  r  l e  y,  alfo,  who  has  furnithed  us 
with  the  abovefaid  Detcription  of  the  Rattle-fnake, 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  fome  of  the  reft 
of  the  Virginial  animals,  and  their  management 
of  theni,  (viz  ) 

When  I  come  to  fpeakof  their  cattle  (fays  that 
gentleman)  I  cannot  forbear  charging  my  coun¬ 
trymen  with  exceeding  ill  hufbandry  in  not  provi¬ 
ding  fufficier.tly  for  them  all  winter,  by  which 
means  they  ftarve  all  their  young  cattle,  or  at  leaft 
ftint  their  growth  ;  fo  that  they  feldom  or  never 
grow  fo  large  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  well 
managed  j  tor  the  humour  is  there,  if  people  can 
but  fave  the  lives  of  their  cattle,  tho’  they  futfer 
them  to  be  never  fo  poor,  in  the  winter,  yet  they 
will  prefently  grow  fat  again  in  the  fpring,  which 
they  eftcern  fuflicient  for  their  purpofe.  And  this 
is  the  occafion  that  their  Beef  and  Mutton  are  fel¬ 
dom  or  never  fo  large  or  fo  fat  as  in  England  ;  and 
yet  with  the  leaft  feeding  imaginable  they  are  put 
into  as  good  cafe  as  can  be  expebled  and  it  is  the 
fame  with  their  Hogs. 

Their  fifli  is  in  vaft  plenty  and  variety,  and 
extraordinary  good  in  their  kind.  Beef  and  Pork 
are  commonly  fold  there  from  one  penny  to  two¬ 
pence  the  pound,  or  more,  according  to  the  time 
of  year ;  their  fatteft  and  largeft  Pullets  at  fix-pence 
a-piece,  the  Capons  at  eight  pence  or  nine  pence 


a-piece,  their  Chickens  at  three  or  four  fliillings  C  H  A  PJ 
the  dozen,  their  Ducks  at  eight-pehce  or  nine- 
pence  a-piece,  their  Geefe  at  ten-pence  or  a  fliil- 
ling,  their  Turkey-hens  at  fifteen  or  eighteen- 
pence,  and  their  Turkey-cocks  at  two  fliillings 
or  half-a-crown  but  Oyfters  and  wild-fowl  arc 
not  fo  deaf  as  the  things  I  have  reckoned  before, 
being  in  their  feafon  the  cheapeft  victuals  they 


have.  Their  Deer  are  commonly  fold  from  five 
to  ten  fliillings,  according  to  the  fcarcity  and 


goodnefs. 

All  the  troublefome  vermine  that  ever  I  heard  Infecb.h 
any  body  complain  bf  are  either  Frogs,  Snakes, 
Mufqueto’s,  Chinches;  Seed- ticks,  or  Red-worms, 
by  fome  called  Potatoe-lice  of  all  which  1  fliail 
give  an  account  in  their  order. 

Some  people  have  been  fo  ill  informed  as  to  fay.  Toads  and 
that  Virginia  is  full  of  Toads,  tho’  there  never  yet 
was  feen  one  Toad  in  it.  The  mdrfhes,  fens,  and 
watry  grounds  are  indeed  full  of  harmlefs  Frogs, 
which  do  no  hurt,  except  by  the  noife  of  their 
croaking  notes';  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  land  is  high  and  dry,  they  are 
very  fcarce.  In  their  fwamps  and  running  ftreams 
they  have  Frogs  of  an  incredible  bignefs,  which 
are  called  Bull-frogs,  from  the  roaring  they  make. 

Laft  year  I  found  one  of  thefe  near  a  ftream  of  frefli 
water  of  fb  prodigious  a  magnitude,  that  when  I 
extended  its  legs  I  found  the  diftance  betwixt  them 
to  be  feventeen  inches  and  a  half.  If  any  are  good 
to  eatj  thefe  muft  be  the  kind. 

Mufqueto’s  are  long-tailed  Gnats;  fuch  as  are  Mufquc-; 
in  all  fens  and  low  grounds  in  England,  and  I  think 
have  no  other  difference  from  them  than  the  name. 

Neither  are  they  in  Virginia  troubled  with  them 
any  where  but  in  their  low  grounds  and  marfhes. 

Thefe  infebls,  I  believe,  are  ftronger  and  continue 
longer  there  (by  reafon  of  the  warm  fun)  than  in 
England.  Whoever  is  perfecuted  with  the.m  in 
his  houfe,  may  get  rid  of  them  by  this  eafy  re¬ 
medy  :  Let  him  but  fet  open  his  windows  at  fun- 
fet  and  fluit  them  again  before  the  twilight  be  quite 
fhut  in,  all  the  Mufqueto’s  in  the  room  will  go  out 
at  the  windows. 

Chinches  are  a  fort  of  fiat  Bug,  which  lurks  Bugs, 
in  the  bedfteads  and  bedding,  and  difturbs  people’s 
reft  a-nights.  Every  neat  houfe-wife  contrives  there 
by  feveral  devices  to  keep  her  beds  clear  of  them. 

But  the  beft  way  lever  heard  cfFeftually  to  deftroy 
them  is,  by  a  narrow  fearch  among  the  bedding 
early  in  the  fpring,  before  thefe  vermin  begin  to 
knit  and  run  about ;  for  they  lie  fnug  all  the 
winter,  and  arc  in  the  fpring  large  and  full  of 
the  winter’s  growth,  having  all  their  feed  within 
them,  and  fo  they  become  a  fair  mark  to  find,  and 
may  with  their  whole  breed  be-  deftroyed.  They 
are  the  fame  as  they  have  in  London  near  the 
fliipping. 

Seed-ticks  and  Red-worms  are  fmall  inftfts  thatTick::. 
annoy  the  people  by  day  as  Mufqueto’s  and  Chin¬ 
ches  do  by  night ;  but  both  thefe  keep  out  of  your 
way  if  you  keep  out  of  theirs ;  for  Seed-ticks  are 
no  where  to  be  met  with  but  in  the  track  of 
cattle,  upon  which  the  great  Ticks  faften  and  fill 
their  Ikins  fo  full  of  blood  that  they  drop  off,  and 
wherever  they  happen  to  fall  they  produce  a  kind  • 
of  Egg,  which  lies  about  a  fortnight  before  the  Seed¬ 
lings  are  hatched.  Thefe  Seedlings  run  in  fvvarms 
upon  the  next  blade  of  grafs  that  lies  in  their  way,^ 
and  then  the  firft  thing  that  bruflies  that  blade  of 
grafs  gathers  off  moft  of  thefe  vermine,  wh:ch 
ftick  like  burs  upon  any  thing  that  touches  them. 

They  void  their  eggs  at  their  mouth. 

Red- 
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CHAP.  Red-worms  lie  only  in  old  dead  trees  and  rotten 
,  logs,  and  without  fitting  down  upon  fuch,  a  man 
never  meets  with  them,  nor  at  any  other  feaion 
but  only  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  A  little  warm 
water  immediately  brings  off  both  .Seed-ticks  and 
Red-worms,  tho’  they  lie  ever  fo  thick  upon  any 
part  of  the  body.  But  without  fuch  remedy  they 
will  be  troublefome  5  for  they  are  fo  fmall  that 
nothing  will  lay  hold  of  them  but  the  point  of  a 
pen-4cnife,  needle,  or  fuch  like  *,  but  if  nothing  be 
done  to  remove  them,  the  itching  they  occafion 
goes  away  after  two  days. 

Their  Sheep  increafe  well  and  bear  good  fleeces, 
but  they  generally  are  fuffered  to  be  torn  off  their 
backs  by  briars  and  bulhes  inflead  of  being  fhorn, 
or  elfe  are  left  rotting  upon  the  dung-hill  with 
their  fkins. 

Bees  thrive  there  abundantly,  and  will  very 
eafily  yield  to  the  careful  houfe-wife  a  full  hive  of 
honey,  and  befides  lay  up  a  winter  llore  fufficient 
to  preferve  their  flocks. 

Cattle  and  The  Beeves,  when  any  care  is  taken  of  them  in 
paflure.  the  winter,  come  to  good  perfection.  They  have 
noble  marflies  there,  which,  with  the  charge  of 
draining  only,  _  would  make  as  fine  paflures  as  any 
in  the  world  ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  an  hundred 
acres  of  marfli  drained  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

Hogs  fwarm  like  vermine  upon  earth,  and  are 
often  accounted  fuch,  infomuch  that  when  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  any  confiderable  man’s  eflate  is  taken 
by  the  executors  the  Hogs  are  left  out,  and  not 
lifled  in  the  appraifement.  The  Hogs  run  where 
they  lifl,  and  find  their  own  fupport  in  the 
woods  without  any  care  of  the  owner,  and  in 
many  plantations  it  is  well  if  the  proprietor  can 
find  and  catch  the  Pigs  or  any  part  of  a  farrow 
when  they  are  young  to  mark  them  ;  for  if  there 
be  any  marked  in  a  gang  of  Hogs  they  determine 
the  property  of  the  refl,  becaul'e  they  feldom  mifs 
their  gangs,  but  as  they  are  bred  in  company  fo 
they  continue  to  the  end,  except  fometimes  the 
Boars  ramble. 

In  the  month  of  June  annually  there  rife  up  in 
the  falts  vafl  beds  of  Seedling- worms,  which  enter 
the  fliips,  floops,  or  boats  where-ever  they  find  the 
coat  of  pitch,  tarr,  or  lime  worn  off  the  timber  ; 
and  by  degrees  eat  the  plank  into  cells  like  thofe  of 
an  honey-comb,  Thefe  Worms  continue  thus 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water  from  their  rife  in 
June  until  the  firfl  great  rains  after  the  middle  of 
July,  but  after  that  do  no  frefli  damage ’till  the 
next  fummer  feafon,  and  never  penetrate  farther 
than  the  plank  or  timber  they  firfl  fix  upon. 

The  damage  occafioned  by  thefe  Worms  may 
be  four  feveral  ways  avoided. 

1.  By  keeping  the  coat  (of  pitch,  lime,  and 
tallow,  or  whatever  elfe  it  is )  whole  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fhip  or  velfel ;  for  thefe  worms  never 
fallen  norenter  but  where  the  timber  is  naked. 

2.  By  anchoring  the  large  veflTels  in  theflrength 
of  the  tide  during  the  worm-feafon,  and  hailing 
the  fmaller  a-fliore,  for  in  the  current  of  a  flrong 
tide  the  Worms  cannot  faflen. 

3.  By  burning  and  cleaning  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  worm-feafon  is  over,  for  then  they  are 
but  juft  ftuck  into  the  plank,  and  have  not  buried 
themfelves  in  it ;  fo  that  the  leaft  fire  in  the  world 
deftroys  them  entirely,  and  prevents  all  damage 
that  would  otherwife  enfue  from  them. 

4.  By  running  up  into  the  frefhes  with  the 
fhip  or  velfel  during  the  five  or  fix  weeks  that  the 
W orm  is  thus  above  water  j  for  they  never  enter 


Ship- 

worms. 


or  do  any  damage  in  frefti  water,  or  where  it  Is  C  hi  A 
not  very  fait.  _ j 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Virginian  foil  and  vegetables.,  viz.  cf  their 
forejt  and  fruit-trees,  plants,  corn,  herbage,  roots, 
and  hufbandry  \  and  of  their  Jlones,  earth,  and 
minerals. 

This  country,  upon  the  firfl  difeovery  of  it  ^ 

was  found  to  confift,  like  many  others,  either  . _ -^~.J 

of  forefts  or  bogs.  The  forefls  contain’d  abun-  Soilaiui 
dance  of  noble  timber  of  various  kinds,  which 
grew  to  an  unuliial  height  and  bulk,  much  beyond 
any  thing  we  fee  in  Europe  ;  the  trees  Handing  at  trees, 
fuch  a  diftance  from  each  other  that  a  coach  and 
fix  might  drive  through  them  with  pleafure.  The 
chief  of  them  were  Oaks,  Cedars,  Firrs,  Cyprefs, 

Elm,  Afli,  and  Walnut,  which  had  no  boughs  to  a 
very  great  height ;  the  Oaks  being  lb  large  as  to  mea- 
fure  two  footfquare,  and  fixty  foot  high.  There 
was  no  underwood  or  buflres  among  the  timber  ■, 
but  a  great  deal  of  this  in  their  bogs  and  morafles, 
mix’d  with  long  Grafs,  Flags  and  Sedge.  They 
had  allb  Beech,  Poplar,  Hazel,  Eldern,  and 
Willow,  with  trees  which  yield  gums,  and  feveral 
forts  of  fweet  wood,  and  woods  ufed  in  dying,  with 
Salfafras,  Sarfaparilla,  &c. 

Among  their  fruits  they  had  Grapes  that  grew  Fruits, 
wild,  and  the  European  Grape  comes  to  great  per- 
feftion  here,  and  yet  they  have  never  made  any 
quantities  of  wine  j  the  reafon  ufually  given  for 
which,  is,  that  it  will  not  keep. 

Cherries  are  very  plentiful,  being  of  three  forts,  Cherriei. 
one  of  which  grows  in  bunches  like  Grapes,  ano¬ 
ther  fort  is  black,  and  a  third  is  called  the  Indian 
Cherry. 

They  have  feveral  forts  of  Plumbs  of  their  own  Plumbs, 
growth  from  the  bignefs  of  a  Damfin  to  that  of  a 
Pear,  the  largeft  much  refembling  the  tafte  of  an 
Apricot  *,  and  they  have  a  wild  Plumb  like  our 
white  Plumb  ;  but  Englifh  Plumbs  do  not  ripen 
kindly  here. 

Peaches  are  very  large,  and  fo  plentiful,  that  Pe^iches;. 
they  are  given  to  the  Hogs  in  fome  places :  And 
there  is  no  place  were  Apples  and  Pears  abound  Apple?, 
more.  They  have  alfo  the  Chinquamine,  a  fruit 
that  refembles  a  Chefnut  ;  the  Macoquex,  not  un¬ 
like  an  Apple  ;  the  Mattaquefumach,  or  Fig;  the  Indian 
Mattacocks,  a  fort  of  Strawberry  ;  and  the  com-  Fruits, 
mon  Figs  grow  very  well  here,  tho’  the  foil  is  not  Figs, 
favourable  to  Oranges  and  Lemons.  There  are  a  Orarge?, 
fort  of  Acorns  that  yield  a  fweet  oil,  and  Qiiinces 
are  fo  plentiful  that  they  make  a  great  deal  of  Li¬ 
quor,  as  well  as  Marmalade  of  them. 

Their  Grafs  is  long  coarfe  fluff,  of  which  they  Graf?, 
fcarce  ever  make  hay ;  but  their  cattle  broufe 
upon  it  both  winter  and  fummer,  having  very 
little  fodder  befides,  except  the  leaves  of  the 
Indian  Corn,  which  are  given  them  very  fpa- 
ringly.  Silk-grafs  grows  here  fpontaneoufly,  and  Silk-grafs. 
the  foil  is  extremely  proper  for  Hemp  and  Flax ;  riax. 
and  yet  they  have  no  manufablure  of  Silk  or 
Linnen. 

As  to  their  bread  Corn  it  is  of  two  forts,  i.  Eng-  Corn, 
lifh  Wheat;  and  2.  Maiz,  or  Indian  Corn.  The 
Englifli  Wheat,  Mr.  Cl  a  y  ton  obferves,  gene¬ 
rally  yields  between  fifteen  and  thirty  fold  increafe, 
the  ground  being  only  once  ploughed,  and  that 
without  any  dung  or  manure  ;  whereas  it  is 
efteemed  a  good  crop  that  yields  eight  fold  increafe 
in  England,  fo  much  more  fruitful  is  the  Virgi¬ 
nian  foil  than  ours. 
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The  Indian  corn  is  not  unlike  our  peas  in  taftej 
but  grows  in  a  great  ear  or  head  as  big  as  the  han¬ 
dle  of  a  large  horle-whip,  having  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  feven  hundred  grains  in  one  ear,  and  fome- 
times  one  grain  produces  two  or  three  fuch  ears  dr 
heads.  It  is  of  various  colours,  red,  white,  yellow, 
blue,  green,  and  black,  and  fome  fp’^ckled  and  ftri- 
ped  i  but  the  white  and  yellow  are  molt  common. 
The  ftalk  is  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  walking  cane, 
and  grows  fix  or  eight  foot  high  in  joints,  having 
a  fweet  juice  iq  it,  of  which  a  fyrup  is  fometimes 
made,  and  from  every  joint  there  grow  long  leaVcs 
Hulljandryof  the  fhape  offedge  leaves.  The  manner  of  plant¬ 
ing  it  is  in  holes  or  trenches  about  five  or  fix  feet 
dillant  from  each  other ;  the  earth  is  dpened  with  a 
hough  (and  of  late  years  with  a  plough)  four  inches 
deep,  and  four  or  five  grains  thrown  into  each  hole 
or  trench,  about  a  fpan  diftant  from  each  others 
and  then  cover’d  with  earth  }  they  keep  it  weeding 
from  time  to  time^  and  as  the  ftalk  grows  high  they 
keep  the  mould  about  it  like  the  hillocks  iii  a  hop 
ground.  They  begin  to  plant  in  April,  but  the 
chief  plantation  is  in  May,  and  they  continue  to 
plant  till  the  middle  of  June.  What  is  planted  in 
April  is  reap’d  in  Auguft,  what  is  planted  in  May 
is  reap’d  in  September,  and  the  laft  in  Odlober. 
They  make  both  bread  and  ft  tong  liquor  of  itj  and 
feveral  forts  of  difhes,  of  which  hommony,  already 
mention’d,  is  the  chief. 

Mr.  Clayton  obferv’d,  that  they  had  only 
cultivated  their  higheft  and  barreneft  lands  when  he 
was  there,  leaving  the  richeft  vales  untouched,  be- 
caufe  they  underftood  not  any  thing  of  draining  ; 
fo  that  the  richeft  meadow  lands,  which  are  one 
third  of  the  country,  are  boggy  morafifesand  fwamps, 
whereof  they  make  little  advantage,  but  lofe  in  them 
abundance  of  their  cattle,  efpecially  at  the  firft  of 
the  fpring,  when  the  cattle  are  weak  and  venture 
too  far  after  young  grafs.  Whereas  a  vaft  im- 
SoIL  provement  might  be  made  of  thefe  moraffes.  The 
generality  of  Virginia  is  a  fandy  land,  with  a  fiial- 
low  foil  i  fo  that  after  they  have  cleared  a  frelh 
piece  of  ground  out  of  the  woods  it  will  not  bear 
tobacco  paft  two  or  three  years,  unlefs  cow-penttcd  5 
for  they  manure  their  ground  by  keeping  their  cat¬ 
tle,  as  in  the  fouth  you  do  your  ftieep  every  night, 
confining  them  in  hurdles,  which  they  remove  when 
they  jjave  fufficiently  dunged  one  fpot  of  ground, 
but  they  cannot  improve  much  thus :  Befides,  it 
produces  a  ftrong  fort  of  tobacco,  in  which  the 
fmoakers  fay  they  can  plainly  tafte  the  fulfomenefs 
of  the  dung  •,  therefore  every  three  or  four  years 
they  muft  be  for  clearing  a  new  piece  of  ground 
out  of  the  woods,  which  requires  much  labour  and 
toil,  it  being  fo  thick  grown  all  ovfcr  wnth  mafly 
timber.  Thus  their  plantations  run  over  vaft  trafts 
and  t)eipg  ambitious  to  cngrofs  as  much 

mana-^  as  he  can,  that  he  may  be  fure  to  have  enough  to 
plant,  and  for  their  ftocks  and  herds  of  cattle  to 
range  and  feed  in.  Plantations  of  a  thoufand,  two 
thoufand,  or  three  thoufand  acres  are  common, 
whereby  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  their  liv¬ 
ing  folitary  and  unfociable,  trading  confufed  and 
dilperfed,  befides  other  inconveniencies.  Whereas 
they  might  improve  two  hundred,  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres  to  more  advantage,  and  would  n\akethe 
country  much  more  healthy  j  for  thofe  that  have 
three  thoufand  acres  have  fcarce  cleared  fix  hun¬ 
dred  acres  thereof,  which  is  peculiarly  termed  the 
plantation,  being  furrounded  with  the  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  acres  of  woods  ;  fo  that  there  can  be 
no  free  or  even  motions  of  the  air,  but  the  air  is 
kept  either  ftagnant,  or  the  lofty  fulphurious  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  air,  that  are  higher  than  the  tops  of  the 
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trees,  which  are  above  as  lilgh  again  as  tlie  genera-  ^ 
lity  of  the  woods  in  England,  defeending  when 
they  pafs  ovet  the  cleared  fpots  of  ground,  muft 
needs,  in  the  violent  heat  of  fummer,  raife  a  preter¬ 
natural  ferment,  and  produce  bad  cffe<5ts.  Nor  is 
it  any  advantage  to  their  ftocks  or  crops  ;  for  did 
they  but  drain  their  fWamps  and  low  lands,  they 
have  a  very  deep  foil,  that  would  endure’planting 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  fome  would  fcarce  ever 
be  Worn  out ;  for  they  might  lay  them  all  winter, 
or  when  they  pleafed,  in  water  j  and  the  produift- 
of  their  labour  would  be  double  or  treble,  whether 
corn  or  tobacco,  though  (when  I  have  difeourfed 
the  fame  to  feveral,  and  in  part  fhewn  them  how 
their  particular  grounds  might  be  drained  at  a  very 
eafy  rate)  they  have  either  been  fo  conceited  of  their 
old  way,  and  fo  fottifii  as  not  to  apprehend,  or  fo 
negligent  as  not  to  apply  themfelves  thereto.  But 
on  the  plantation  where  I  lived,  I  drained  a  good 
large  fwamp,  which  fully  anfvvered  expeftation. 
I'he  gentlewoman  where  I  lived  was  a  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  lady,  who  one  day  difeourfing  the  overfeer  of 
her  fervants  about  pitching  the  enfuing  year’s  crop, 
the  overfeer  was  naming  one  place  where  he  defign- 
ed  to  plant  thirty  thoufand  plants,  another  place  for 
fifteen  thoufand,  another  for  ten  thoufand,  and  lb 
forth  5  (;he  whole  crop  defigned  to  be  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  plants :  Having  obferved  the  year 
before  he  had  done  the  like,  and  fcatter’d  his  crop 
up  and  down  the  plantation,  at  plades  a  mile  and  a 
half  afunder,  which  was  very  inconvenient,  and 
whereby  they  loft  much  time  ;  I  interpofed,  and 
alked  why  they  did  not  plant  all  their  ctop  together  ? 
The  fellow  fmiled  as  it  were  at  my  ignorance,  and 
faid,  there  was  very  good  reafon  for  it.  I  replied, 
that  Was  it  I  entjuired  after  ;  he  returned,  the  plan¬ 
tation  had  been  an  old  planted  plantation,  and  be¬ 
ing  but  a  final]  plat  of  ground  was  almoft  worn  out, 
fo  that  they  had  not  ground  dll  together  that  would 
bring  forth  tobacco.  I  told  him  then,  that  they  had 
better  ground  than  ever  yet  they  had  planted,  and 
more  than  their  hands  could  manage.  He  fmiled 
again,  and  alked  me  where  ?  I  then  named  fuch  a 
fwamp.  He  then  faid  fcornfully,  he  thought 
what  a  planter  I  was ;  that  I  underftood  better 
how  to  make  a  fern?5)n  than  manage  tobacco.  I  re- 
ply’d,  with  fome  warmnefs,  tho’  I  hoped  fo,  that 
Was  impertinence,  an?  no  anfwer.  He  then  faid, 
that  the  tobacco  there  would  droWn,  and  the  roots 
rot.  I  reply’d,  that  the  whole  country  would  drown 
if  the  rivers  were  Hopp’d,  but  it  might  be  laid  as  dry 
as  any  land  in  the  plantation.  In  Ihort,  we  dif¬ 
eourfed  it  very  warmly,  until  he  told  me  he  under¬ 
ftood  his  own  bufinefs  well  enough,  and  did  not  de¬ 
fire  to  learn  of  me.  But  the  gentlewoman  attended 
fomewhat  better  to  my  reafoning,  and  got  me  ona 
day  to  go  and  Ihew  her  how  I  projedled  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  fwamp,  and  thought  it  fo  feafible,  that 
fhewas  refolved  to  have  it  done,  and  therefore  dc- 
fired  me  I  would  again  difeourfe  her  overfeer  5 
which  I  did  feveral  times,  but  he  would  by  no  means 
hearken  thereto,  and  was  fo  pofitive,  that  file  was 
forced  to  turn  him  away,  and  to  have  her  fervants 
fet  about  the  work :  And  with  three  men  in  thir¬ 
teen  days  I  drained  the  whole  fwamp,  it  being  fandy 
land,  foaks  and  drains  admirably  well,  and  what  I 
little  expedted,  laid  a  well  dry  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance.  Now  to  teach  her  how  Ike  might  make  her 
tobacco  that  grew  in  the  fwamp  lefs,  for*  it  pro¬ 
duced  fo  very  large  that  it  was  fufpedlcd  to  be  of 
the  Aranoko  kind,  I  told  her  tho^  the  complaint  was 
rare,  yet  there  Was  an  excellent  remedy  for  that 
in  letting  every  plant  bear  eight  or  nine  leaves 
inftead  of  four  or  five,  and  ftie  would  have  more 
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CHAP,  tobacco  and  lefs  leaves.  Now  you  muft  know  tney 
,  top  their  tobacco,  that  is,  take  away  the  little  top 
'  bud  when  the  plant  has  put  forth  as  many  leaves  as 
they  think  the  richnefs  of  the  ground  will  bring  to  a 
fubftance  ;  but  generally  when  ithasJfliot  forth  four 
or  fix  leaves,  and  vvhcn  the  top  bud  is  gone,  it 
puts  forth  no  more  leaves,  but  fide  branches,  which 
they  call  fuckers,  which  they  are  careful  ever  to  take 
away  that  they  may  not  impoverifli  the  leaves.  I 
have  beeri  more  tedious  in  die  particulars,  the  fuller 
to  evince  how  refolute  they  are,  and  conceitedly 
bent  to  follow  their  own  pradice  and  cuftom  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  receive  diredions  from  others,  though 
plain,  eafy,  and  advantageous^  There  are  many 
other  places  as  eafy  to  drain  as  this, ,  tho'  of  larger 
extent,  and  richer  foil,  for  fome  of  which  I  have 
given  dirediens,  and  have  only  had  the  return  per¬ 
haps  of  a  flout  afterwards.  Even  in  James  town 
ifland,  which  is  much  of  an  oval  figure,  there  is  a 
fwamp  runs  diagonal-wife  over  the  ifland,  whereby 
are  lolf  at  leafl  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land, 
which  would  be  meadow,  and  turn  to  as  good  account 
as  if  it  were  in  England :  Befides,  it  is  the  great  an* 
noyance  of  the  town,  and  no  doubt  but  it  makes  it 
much  more  unhealthy.  If  therefore  they  only  fcour- 
ed  the  channel,  made  a  pretty  ordinary  trench  all 
along  the  middle  of  the  fwamp,  and  placed  a.  fluice 
at  the  mbuth  where  it  opens  into  the  back  creek,  for 
the  mopth  of  the  chaneJ  there  is  narrow,  has  a  good 
hard  bottom,  and  is  not  pafl  two  yards  deep  when 
the  flood  is  out,  as  if  nature  had  dcfigned  it  before 
hand  j  they  might  thus  drain  ail  the  fwanap  abfo-. 
lutely  dry,  or  lay  it  under  water  at  their  pleafure. 

But  now  to  turn  to  the  refleftions  of  improving 
and  manuring  of  land  in  Virginia.  Hitherto,  as  I 
have  faid,  they  have  ufed  none  but.  that  of  cow-pen- 
fiing,  yet  I  fuppofe  they  might  find  very  good 
marie  in  manyplaces.  I  have  feen  both  the  red  and 
blue  marie  at  fome  breaks  of  hills.  This  would.be 
the  pfopereft  manure  for  their  fandy  land,  if  they 
fpread  it  not  too  thick,  theirs  being,  as  I  have  faid, 
a  fhallow  fandy  foil,  which  was  the  reafon  I  never 
advifed  any  to  ufe  lime,  tho’  they  have  very  good 
lime  of  oyfier-fllells  ;■  but  that’s  the  propereft  manure 
for  cold  clay  land,  and  not  for  a  Tandy  Toil.,  But  as 
mofl:  lands  have  one  fwamp  or  another  bordering  on 
them,  they  may  certainly  get  admirable  flitch  where-, 
■with  to  manure  all  their  ujj^lands :  But  this,  fay 
they,  will  not  improve  ground,  but  clods  and  grows 
hard.  ’Tis  true,  it  will  do  fo  for  .fome  time,  a  year  or 
two  at  the  firif  ;  but  did  they  caft,  it  in  heaps,  ..and 
let  it  lie  for  two  or  three  years,  after  a  frofl;  or  two 
had  feiz’d  it,  and  it  had  been  well  pierced  therewith, 
f  doubt  not  but  it  would  turn  to  good  account. 

Dairies.  They  neither  houfe  nor  milk  any  of  their  cows  in 
winter, having  a  notion  that  it  would  kill  them  ;  .yet 
I  perfuaded  the  aforemention’d  lady  where  I  liv’d, 
to  milk  four  cows  the  laft  winter  that  I  (laid  in  the 
country,  whereof  fhe  found  fo  good  effeft,  that  flie 
aflTur’d  me  fhe  would  keep  to  my  advice  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  •,  and  alfo,  as  I  had  further  urged,  houfe  them . 
too, for  which  they  have  mighty  conveniencies, their 
tobacco- houfes  being  empty  ever  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  and  may  eafily  be  fitted  in  two  .or  three  days 
time,  without  any  prejudice,  whereby  their  cattle 
would  be  much  flielter’d  from  thofe  pinching  fharp 
frofts  that  fome  nights  on  a  hidden  become  very  fc- 
vere.  I  had  another  prdjedl  (for  the  prefervation  of 
their  cattle  prov’d  very  fuccefsfulj  I  urged  the  lady 
to  fow  her  wheat  as  early  as  polTible  fhe  could,  fo 
that  before  winter  it  might  be  well  rooted,  to  be 
early  and -flourifliing  at  the  firh  of  the  fpring  •,  fo. 
that  fhe  migiit  turn  thereon  her  weak  cattle,  and  . 
hich  as  ■fliouid'  at'  any  time  be'  fwamp’d,  wha'eby 
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they  might  be  recruited  and  fav’d,  and  it  would  do  ^  H  A  P. 
the  wheat  good  alfo.  I  advifed  her  likewile  to  fave  . 

and  carefully  gather  her  Indian  corn  tops  and  blades, 
and  all  her  llraw,  and  whatever  ejfe  could  be  made 
fodder  for  her  cattle ;  for  they  get  no  hay,  tho’  I 
was  urging  that  too,  and  to  fow  faint-foin  ;  for  be¬ 
ing  a  fandy  foil,  I  am  confident  it  would  turn  to’a 
very  good  account.  They  have  little  or  no  grafs 
in  winter,  fo  that  their  cattle  are  pin’d  and  ftarved, 
and  many  that  are  brought  low  and  weak  whe'n 
the  fpring  begins  venture  too  far  into  the  fwamps 
after  the.  frefli  grafs,  where  they'perifh  ;  fo  that 
fome  perfons  lofc,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  a  year.  :  -  '  ; 

But  as  it  is  the-excellcncp  of  the  Virginian  tobac¬ 
co  which  diilinguiflies.this  from  all  countries,  it  ik 
iit  I  fhoukl  giye  Tome  farther  account  of  their  ma¬ 
nagement  in  the  hufbandry  and  curing  of  this  plant,  Huftandry 
which  they  have  brought  to  that  perfeftion.  of  tobac- 

The  tobacco  feeds  are  firfl  fown  in  beds,  where 
having  remain’d  a  month,  the  plants  are  tranfpknt* 
ed  into  little  hilIo(;ks,  like  thofe  in  our  hop  grounds, 
the  firfl;  rainy  weather;'  And  being  grown  a  foot 
high  there,  within  .the  fpace  of  another  month  they 
top  them  and  prune  ofF  all  the  bottom  leaves,  leav¬ 
ing  only  feven  or  eight  on  the'ftalks,  that  they  may 
be  the  better  fed,  and  thefe  leaves  in  fix  weeks  time 
will  be  in  their  full  growth.  'The  planters  prune  off 
the  fuckers,  and  clear  them  of  the  horn-worm  twice 
a  week,  which  is  call’d  worming  and  Tuckering,  and 
this  work  lafls  three  weeks  or  a  month,  by  which 
time  the  leaf  from  green  begins  to  turn  browhifli, 
and  to  fpot  and  thicken,  which  is  a  fign  of  its  ripen¬ 
ing.  As  faft  as  the  plants  ripen  they  cut  them  down, 
and  leave  them  in  the  field  for  half  a  day,  then  heap 
them  up  and  let  them  lie  and  fweat  a  night,  and  the 
next  day  carry  them  to  the  tobacco-houfe,  where 
every  plant  is  hang’d  up  at  a  convenient  cliflance 
from  each  . other,  for  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  *, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  ftrrke  or  take  them 
down  in  moift  weather  when  the  leaf  gives,  or  elfe 
it  will  crumble  to  d.uft  :  after  which  they  are  laid 
upon  flicks,  and  cover’d  up  clofe  in  the  tobacco- 
houfe  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  fweat  j  and  then 
opening  the  bu[k  in  a  wet  day  the  fervants  ftrip 
them  and  fort  them,  the  top  leaves  being  the  befl, 
and  the  bottom  the  worft  tobacco.  The  laft  work 
is  to  pack  it  in  hogflieads,  or  bundle  it  up,  which 
is  alfo  done  in  a  wet  feafon  j  for  in  curing  of  to¬ 
bacco,  wet  feal'ons  are  as  neceffary  as  dry  to  make 
the  leaf  pliant.  ■ 

To  this  account  of  the  Virginian  foil  and  vegeta-  Colonel 
b!es,  I  fliall  here  add  Colonel  Beverley’s  obler- 
vations  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  the°foil^ 

.  The  foil  (fays  this  gentleman)  is  of  fuch  variety,  and  vege- 
according  to-  the  difierencje  of  fituation,  that  •  one 
part  or  other  of  it.  feems  fitted  to  every  fort  of 
•plant  that  is  requifite  either  for  the  benefit  or  plea- 
flire  of  mankind.  And  were  it  not  for  the  high 
mountains  on  the  north-weft,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  retain  vaft  magazines  of  fnow,  and  by  that  means 
caufe  the  wind  from  that  quarter  to  defeend  a  little 
too  cold  upon  them,  ’tis  believed  that  many  of 
thofe  delicious  fummer  fruits,  growing  in  the  hotter 
climates,  might  be  kept  there  green  all  the  winter 
without  the  charge  of  houfing,  or  any  other  care 
than  what  is  due  to  the  nat'ural  plants  of  the  country 
when  tranfplanted  into  a  garden  ;  but  as  that  would 
be  no  confiderable  charge,  any  man  that  is  curious 
might,  with  all  the  cafe  imaginable,  preferve  as  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  as  would  gratify  a  moderate  luxury  •, 
and  the  fummer  affords  genial  heat  enough  to  ri¬ 
pen  them  to  perfetflion. 

There 
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three  different  kinds  of  land,  accord- 
^  ^  ^  ing  to  the  difference  of  fituation,  either  in  the  lower 

Various  P^tts  of  the  Country,  the  middle,  or  that  on  the 
foils.  heads  of  the  rivers; 

I .  The  lands  towards  the  mouths  of  the  river  are 
generally  of  a  low,  moift,  and  fat  mould,  fuch  as 
the  heavier  fort  of  grain  delights  In,  as  rice,  hemp, 
Indian  corn,  &c.  This  alfo  is  varied  here  and 
there  with  veins  of  a  cold,  hungry,  fandy  foil  of 
the  fame  moillurCj  and  very  often  lying  under  wa¬ 
ter.  But  this  alfo  has  its  advantages,  for  on  fuch 
land  generally  grow  the  huckle-berries,  cran-ber- 
ries,  chinkapins,  &c.  Thefe  low  lands  are  for 
Trees.  the  mofl  part  well  ftor’d  with  oaks,  poplars,  pines, 
cedars,  cyprefs,  and  fweet-gums,  the'  trunks  of 
which  are  often  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  fome  fixty  of 
feventy  foot  high,  without  a  branch  or  limb.  They 
likewife  produce  a  great  variety  of  ever-greens, 
unknown  to  me  by  name,  befides  the  beauteous 
holly,  fweet-myrtle,  cedar,  and  the  live-oak,  which 
for  three  quarters  of  a  year  is  continually  dropping 
Its  acorns,  and  at  the  fame  time  budding  and  bear¬ 
ing  others  in  their  ftead. 

Springs,  The  land  higher  up  the  fivers  throbgholit  the 
whole  country  is  generally  a  level  ground,  with 
fhallow  vallies  full  of  ftreams  and  pleafant  fprings 
of  clear  water,  having  interfperfed  here  and-  there 
among  the  large  levels  fome  fmall  hills  arid  exteri- 
five  vales.  The  mold,  in  fome  places,  is  black;, 
far,  and  thick  laid,  in  others  loofer,  lighter  and  thin. 
The  foundation  of  the  mold  is  alfo  various,  fome- 
times  clayey,  then  gravel  and  rocky  done,  and  fome- 
times  marie.  The  middle  of  the  necks  or  ridges  be- 
•  tween  the  rivers  is  generally  poor,  being  either  a 
light  fand,  or  a  white  or  red  clay  with  a  thin  mold  j 
yet  even  thefe  places  are  ftor’d  with  chefnuts,  chin¬ 
kapins,  acorns  of  the  fhrub-oak,  and  a  reedy-grafs 
in  fummer,  very  good  for  cattle.  The  rich  lands 
lie  next  the  rivers  and  branches,  and  are  ftor’d  with 
large  oaks,  walnuts,  hickories,  afh,  beecli,  poplar, 
and  many  other  forts  of  timber  of  furprifing  bignefs. 
The  up-  The  heads  of  the  rivers  afford  a  mixture  of  hills, 
per  lands,  vallies,  and  plains,  and  fome  richer  than  other, 
whereof  the  fruits  and  timber  trees  are  alfo  various; 
In  fome  places  lie  great  plats  of  low  and  very  rich 
ground,  in  other  large  fpots  of  meadows  and  favan- 
na’s,  wherein  are  hundreds  of  acres  without  any  tree 
at  all,  but  yield  reeds  and  grafs  of  incredible  height : 
And  in  the  fwamps  and  funken  grounds  grow  trees 
as  vaftly  big  as  I  believe  the  world  affords,  and 
ftand  fo  clofe  together,  that  the  branches  or  boughs 
of  many  of  them  lock  into  one  another;  but  what 
leffens  their  value  is  that  the  greateft  bulk  of  them 
are  at  fome  diftance  from  water-carriage.  The 
land  of  thefe  upper  parts  affords  greater  variety  of 
foil  than  any  other,  and  as  great  variety  in  the 
foundations  of  the  foil  or  mold,  of  which  good 
judgment  may  be  made  by  the  plants  and  herbs  that 
grow  upon  it.  I'he  rivers  and  creeks  do  in  many 
places  form  very  fine  large  marfhes,  which  are  con¬ 
venient  fupports  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Flowers.  Of  fpontaneous  flowers  they  have  an  unknown 
variety  ;  the  fineft  crown-imperial  in  the  world  ;  the 
cardinal  flower,  fo  much  extoll’d  for  its  fcarlet  colour, 
is  almoft  in  every  branch ;  the  moccafm  flower,  and  a 
thoufand  others  not  yet  known  to  Knglifh  herbalifts. 
Almoft  all  the  year  round  the  levels  and  vales  are 
beautify’d  with  flov/ers  of  one  kind  or  other,  which 
make  their  woods  as  fagrant  as  a  garden. 

There  is  alfo  found  the  fine  tulip-bearing  laurel- 
tree,  which  has  the  pleafanteft  fmell  in  the  world, 
and  keeps  bloffoming  and  feeding  feveral  months 
together ;  it  delights  much  in  gravelly  branches  of 
cryftal  ftreams,  and  perfumes  the  very  woods  with 


its  odour.  So  alfo  do  the  large  tulio-trce,  which  C  H  A  P. 
v/e  call  a  poplar;  the  loclift, -which releiVibles much  ^  _ 
the  jeffamine,  and  the  perfuming  crab-tree,  during 
their  fealbn. 

A  kitchen  garden  don’t  thrive  better  or  fafter  in  Kitchen- 
any  part  of  the  univerfe  than  there.  They  have  ail  g-rdais. 
the  culinary  plants  that  grow  in  England^  and  in 
greater  perfeftion  than  in  England.  Befides  thefe 
they  have  feveral  roots,  herbs,'  vine-fruits,  and 
■fallad-flowers  ,  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  moft  of 


which  will  neither  incieafe  nor  grow  to  perfeifliori 
-in  England  ;  I'hefe  they  difli  up  various  ways,  and 
find  them  very  delicious  fauCe  to  their  meats  both 
roaft  and  boil’d,  frelh  arid  fait ;  fuch  are 'the  Indian 
creffes,  red-buds,  faffafras-flovvers,  cy.mriels,-  me¬ 
lons,  and  potato'es.  - 

You  may  raife  apples  from  the  feed,  which  never  .Apples, 
degenerate  into  crabs  there, but  produce  as  good,  'or 
perhaps  better  fruit  than  the  mother  tree  (which  is 
rfOt  fo  in  England)  and  are  wonderfully  improved 
by  grafting  and  rhariaging ;  yet  there  are  very  few 
planters  that  graft  at  all,  and  iriuch  fewer  that  take 
any  care  to  get  choice  fruits.  -  i 

The  fruit-trees  are  wonderfully  quick  of  gro\Vth,  Cj-der. 
fo  that  in  fix  or  feven  years  drrie  from  the  planting 
a  irian  may  bring  an  orchard  to  bear  in  great  plen¬ 
ty;  from  which  he  may.  make  ftdre  of  good  cyder, 
or  diftil  great  quantities  of  brandy,  for  the  cyder 
is  very  ftrong  and  yields  abundance  of  fpirit ;  yet 
they  have  very  few  that  take  any  care  at  all  for  an 
orchard  ;  nay,  many  that  have  good  orchards  are  • 
fo  negligent  of  them  as  to  let  therri  go  to  ruin,  and 
eXpofe  the  trees  to  be  torn  and  bark’d  by  the  cattle'. 

Peaches,,  nedarines,  and  apricots,  as  well  as  Pe-ichesj 
pliimbs  and  chel-fies,  grow  there  upon  ftandard  trees. 

They  commonly  bear  in  three  years  frorii  the  ftorie, 
and  thrive  fo  exceedingly  that  they  feeiri  to  have  no 
need  of  grafting  or  inoculating;  if  ^ny  body  would 
be  fo  good  a  hufband.  And  truly  I  never  heard  of 
any  that  did  graft  either  plumb,  neeffarine,  peach, 
or  apricot,  in  that  country,  till- very  lately. 

Peaches  and  nedtarines  I  believe-  to  be  fpontane¬ 
ous  fomewhere  or  other  on  that  continent,  for  .the 
Indians  have  and  ever  had  greater  variety  and  finer 
iorts  of  them  than  the  Englifli.  The  beft  fort  of 
thefe  cling  to  the  ftone,  and  will  not  come  off  clear, 
which  they  callplumb-nectarines  and  plumb-peaches, 
or  cling-ftones.  Some  of  thefe  arc  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches  in  the  girp  Thefe  forts  of  fruits  are  raifed  fo 
eafily  there  that  feme  good  hufbands  plant  great  or¬ 
chards  of  them  purpofely  for  their  hogs,  and  others 
make  a  drink  of  them,  which  they  call  mobby,  and  Mobby. 
either  drink  it  as  cyder,  or  diftil  it  ofi'  for  brandy. 

This  makes  the  beft  fpirit  next-  to  grapes. 

Grape  vines  of  the  Englifh  ftock,as  well  as  thofe  Grapes, 
of  their  own  production,  bear  moft  abundantly  if 
they  are  fuffer’d  to  run  near  the  ground,  arid  in- 
creafe  very  kindly  by  dipping,  yet  very  few  have 
them  at  all  in  their  gardens',  much  lefs  endeavour  to 
improve  them  by  cutting  and  laying.  But  lately 
fome  vineyards  diave  been  attempted,  and  one  is 
brought  to  perfedtion,  yielding  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  a  year.  The  wine  drinks  at  prefent 
greenifti,  but  the  owner  doubts  not  of  good  wine 
in  a  year  or  two  more,  and  takes  great  delight 
that  way. 

-  When  a  Tingle  tree  happens  in  clearing  the 
ground  to  be  left  ftanding  with  a  vine  upon  ir, 
open  to  the" -fun  - arid  air,  that  vine  generally  pro¬ 
duces  as  much  as 'four  or  five  others  that  remain 


in  the  woods.  I  have  feen  in  this  cafe  more  grapes 
upbn  one  iingle  vine  than  would  load  a  I  .oadon 
cart.  And  for  ail  this  the  people,  till  of  late,  ne¬ 
ver  removed  anv-of  them  into  their  gardens j  bur 
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contented  themfelves,  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  grapes  they  found  thus  wild. 

A  garden  is  no  where  Iboner  made  than  there, 
either  for  fruits  or  flowers.  Tulips  from  the  feed 
flower  the  fecond  year.  All  fort  of  herbs  have  there 
a  perfedion  in  their  flavour  beyond  what  I  ever  ta¬ 
iled  in  a- more  northern  climate  :  And  yet  they  have 
not  many  gardens  in  that  country  fit  to  bear  the 
name  of  gardens. 

All  forts  of  Englifh  grain  thrive  and  Increafe  there 
as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  as  for 
example,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  rape,  &c. 
And  yet  they  don’t  make  a  trade  of  any  of  them. 
Their  peas  indeed  are  troubled  with  wivels,  which 
eat  a  hole  in  them  ;  but  this  hole  does  neither  da¬ 
mage  the  feed  nor  make  the  peas  unfit  for  boiling  : 
And  fuch  as  are  fow’d  late,  and  gather’d  after  Au- 
gufl,  are  clea^  of  that  inconvenience. 

Rice  has  been  try’d  there,  and  is  found  to  grow 
as  well  as  in  Carolina ;  but  it  labours  under  the 
fame  inconvenience,  the  want  of  a  community  to 
hufk  and  clean  it,  and  after  all  to  take  it  off  the 
planters  hands. 

Flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  filk-worms  have 
thriven  there  formerly,  when  encouragement  was 
given  for  making  linen,  filk,  &c.  But  now  all  en¬ 
couragement  of  fuch  things  is  taken  away,  or  en¬ 
tirely  dropp’d  by  the  affemblies ;  and  fuch  manufac¬ 
tures  are  always  negledted  when  tobacco  bears  any 
thing  of  a  price. 

Silk-grafs  is  there  fpontaneous  in  many  places. 
I  need  not  mention  what  advantage  may  be  made 
of  fo  ufeful  a  plant,  whofe  fibres  are  as  fine  as  flax, 
and  much  ftronger  than  hemp. 

The  woods  produce  great  variety  of  incenfe  and 
fweet  gums,  which  diftill  from  feveral  trees  ;  as  alfo 
trees  bearing  honey  and  fugar  j  but  there  is  no  ufo 
made  of  any  of  them,  either  for  profit  or  refrefhment. 

All  forts  of  naval  ftores  may  be  produced  there, 
as  pitch,  tarr,  rofin,  turpentine,  plank-timber,  and 
all  forts  of  malls  and  yards,  befides  fails,  cordage, 
and  iron  ;  and  all  thefe  may  be  tranfported  by  an 
eafy  water-carriage. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  hijiory  of  Virginia. 


CHAP.  H  E  north-eaft  part  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
JL  rica  was  firlt  difcover’d,  as  has  been  obferv’d 
already,  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  Brillol. 
He  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot,  a  Genoefe  or  Ve¬ 
netian  pilot,  who  refided  in  that  city,  and  had  made 
a  great  many  voyages  in  the  fervice  of  the  court  of 
England,  or  of  Englifli  merchants,  and  gain’d  a 
mighty  reputation  for  his  Ikill  in  maritime  affairs, 
which  induc’d  King  Henrv  VII.  to  employ  him, 
Virginia  in  the  year  1497,  ^  north- welt  palfage 

difeoyer’d  to  China  j  which  tho’  Cabot  was  not  fo  fortu- 
Bo^^*  accomplifli,  yet  he  difcover’d  all  the  north- 

eaft  coaft  of  America,  from  cape  Florida  in  25  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude  to  67  and  an  half,  from  whence 
England  claim’d  a  right  to  that  country  prior  to 
the  Spaniards  or  any  other  European  power :  And 
the  reafon  no  attempt  was  made  to  plant  or  fend 
colonies  to  North-America  for  a  confiderabletime, 
Cabot  himfelf  informs  us,  was  the  wars  that  hap¬ 
pen’d  immediately  after. 

It  feems  ftrange,  however,  that  neither  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII,  or  in  that 'of  his  fon  Henry  VIII, 
or  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  or  Queen  Mar  v, 
nor  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  which  was  near  an  hundred  years  after 
this  difcovery  of  Cabot’s,  the  Englilh  fhould  en- 
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deavour  to  make  any  fettlements  in  this  country  ^  H  A  P. 
but  I  prefume  we  were  diverted  from  it  for  fotne ,  ^ 

time  by  our  wars  with  Scotland  or  France,  as  Cabot  coIo- 
intimates,  and  afterwards  by  thevarious  changes  that  ionics  lent 
were  made  in  religion,  which  engag’d  our  whole  at-  thither  ti  I 
tendon  at  home,  till  the  Proteftant  religion  was  ef- 
tablifh’d  here  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  when  wards, 
this  was  effedled,  fire  was  engag’d  in  fupporting  the 
Proteftants  of  France,  the  Low-countries,  and  Scot¬ 
land,  againft  the  Popifli  powers ;  fo  that  it  was  late 
in  her  reign  before  flie  w'as  at  leifure  to  call  her 


eyes  upon  North-America. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spaniards  from  M'?xico  ii> 
vaded  Florida,  and  made  themfelves  maftersof  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  upon  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  as 
far  as  th6  Atlantic  ocean.  The  French  alfo  made 
fome  attempts  to  fettle  themfelves  near  cape  Flori¬ 
da,  but  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Spasiiards, 
who  notwithftanding  abandon’d  this  country  them¬ 
felves  for  many  years,  except  the  fouth-weft  part 
of  it,  which  they  retain’d  on  account  of  it’s  filver 
mines,  giving  it  the  name  of  New-Mexico  :  For 
the  Spaniards  feem’d  to  flight  every  country  in 
America  how  fruitful  foever,  that  did  not  produce 
gold  or  filver ;  and  this  I  prefume  was  the  reafon 
that  it  remain’d  in  a  manner  deferred  for  fo  many 
years,  aad  might  have  remain’d  fo  much  longer, 
if  Queen  Elizabeth  had  not  at  length  obferv’d, 
that  the  moft  effedlual  way  to  diftrefs  the  Spaniards 
was  to  Interrupt  their  trade  with  America,  and  in¬ 
tercept  the  galleons  that  annually  brought  their  plate 
from  thence. 

This  induced  her  to  fit  out  feveral  fquadrons  of 
men  of  war  under  the  command  of  Drake,  Haw- 
KINS,  Ralegh,  and  other  brave  fea  commanders,  to  fix  co- 
to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of  North-America,  and  fur-  Ion  es 
prife  their  ports  and  fhipping  there  ;  in  which  ex- 
pedkions  the  Englifh  became  well  acquainted  with 
this  fruitful  and  beautiful  country  of  Florida ;  And 
Mr.  Ralegh  being  inform’d  there  were  gold  mines 
in  it,  obtain’d  a  patent  or  grant  from  Queen  Eli¬ 
za  beth,  in  the  year  1584,  of  all  fuch  parts  of  it 
as  he  fhould  difcover  and  plant  from  33  to  40  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude  :  And  becaufe  this  w.as  the  firft 
patent  that  ever  was  granted  to  any  Englithman, 
authorizing  him  to  fend  colonies  to  the  continent  of 
America,  and  will  furnifh  us  with  abundant  matter 
for  our  refiedtions  as  to  the  juftice  and  expedience 
of  polTeffing  ourfelves  of  that  country,  I  fhall  here 
give  an  abftradl  of  it. 

“  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Eng- Mr.  Ra- 
“  land,  France,  and  Ireland,  Queen,  defender 
“  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  all  people  to  whom  thefe  col^ 
“  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  nies  to 
“  of  our  fpecial  grace  and  mere  motion,  we  have  America. 
“  given  and  granted,  and  by  thefe  prefents,  for 
“  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  do  give  and  grant 
“  to  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  Walter  Ra- 
“  legh,  Efq;  and  to  his  heirs  and  affignes  for  ever, 

“  free  liberty  at  all  times,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  dif- 
“  cover  and  view  fuch  remote  heathen  and  barba- 
“  rous  lands  and  territories  not  actually  poffefs’d  of 
“  any  Chriftian  prince,  or  inhabited  by  Chriftian 
“  people,  as  to  him  or  them  fhall  feem  good :  And  I’he  do- 
“  the  fame  to  have,  hold,  occupy  and  enjoy  to 
“  him,  his  heirs  and  affignes,  forever,  with  all  then  coun- 
“  prerogatives,  jurifdidlions,  royalties,  privileges,  tries 
“  and  franchifes thereunto  belongingby  fea  orland;  gfanted 
“  And  the  faid  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heirs  and 
“  aflignes,  are  hereby  impower’d  to  build  and  for-  by  Chrift- 
“  tify  on  fuch  lands,  &c.  at  their  diforetion,  any  Ians. 

“  ftatute  againft  the  departing  or  remaining  out  of 
“  the  realm,  or  any  other  ftatutes  to  the  contrary 
“  notwithftanding. 


“  And  . 
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And  we  do  likewlfe  impower  the  faid  Wal¬ 
ter  Ralegh,  his  heirs  and  afllgnes,  totakeand 
lead  in  the  faid  voyage,  or  to  inhabit  there  as 
many  of  our  fubjeftsas  fliall  willingly  accompany 
him  or  them,  with  fufficient  (hipping  and  ne- 
ceflaries  for  their  tranfportation.  So  that  they 
be  not  reftrain’d  by  us,  or  our  fucceffors. 

“  And  further,  the  faid  Walter  Ralegh,  his 
heirs  and  afllgnes,  fhall  hold,  occupy,  and  enjoy 
all  fuch  lands  and  countries  fo  to  be  difcover’d 
and  pofTcfs’d,  and  the  cities,  towns,  caftles, 
and  villages  in  the  fame,  with  the  royalties,  fran- 
chifes,  and  jurifdiftions  thereof,  with  full  power 
to  difpofe  of  them  in  fee  fimple,  or  otherwife,  to 
any  of  our  fubjefts,  referving  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
fucceflfors,  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  filver 
thegoldm  tc  qj-c  that  fliall  be  acquired  or  gotten  in  fuch  coun- 

fe^rvices^o  “  liolden  of  US,  our 

“  heirs  and  fucceflfors  by  homage,  and  the  payment 
‘‘  of  the  faid  fifth  part  in  lieu  of  all  fervices. 

“  And  moreover  we  do  by  thefe  prefents  grant, 
“  that  the  faid  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heirs  and 
“  afllgnes,  may  encounter,  expulfe,  and  refift  all 
“  fuch  perfons  as  (hall,  without  his  or  their  licenfe, 
“  attempt  to  inhabit  in  the  faid  countries,  or  within 
“  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  places  where  they 
fliall  abide  or  fix  themfelves,  within  the  fpace  of 
of  fix  years  next  enfuing  ;  or  who  fliall  attempt 
to  annoy  him  or  them  by  fea  or  land,  impow- 
ering  the  faid  Walter  Ralegh,  his  heirs 
and  afllgnes,  to  take  and  furprife  all  fuch  per- 
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fons,  with  their  (hips,  veflfels,  goods,  and  fur¬ 
niture,  as  without  their  licenfe  (hall  be  found 
trafficking  in  any  harbour,  within  the  limits 
aforefaid,  and  to  detain  and  polTefs  them  as 
lawful  prize. 

“  And  we  do  further  grantto  the  faid  Walter 
Ralegh,  his  heirs  and  afllgnes,  full  power  and 
authority  to  corredt,  punifh,  pardon,  and  go¬ 
vern,  as  well  in  cafes  capital  as  criminal  and  ci¬ 
vil,  all  fuch  of  our  fubjedls  as  (liall  adventure 
themfelves  in  the  faid  voyages  or  inhabit  fuch 
lands  or  countries,  according  to  fuch  laws  and 
(latutes  as  (hall  be  eftablilhed  by  him  and  them 
for  the  better  government  of  the  faid  people,  fo 
as  fuch  laws  be  as  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
“  land  as  may  be,  and  be  not  contrary  to  the 
“  Chrifiian  faith  profeflTed  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
“  land,  and  fo  as  the  faid  people  remain  fubjecl  to 
“  the  crown  of  England. 

“  Witnefs  ourfelf  at  Weftminfier,  25  March 
“  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  the  Queen,  anno 

While  this  commifllon  was  preparing,  Mr.  Ra¬ 
legh  formed  a  fociety  among  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  contributed  large  fums,  and  pro¬ 
vided  two  (hips  to  go  upon  this  difcovery,  with  all 
manijer  of  neceflTaries  for  fuch  an  enterprize  :  The 
Two  (hips  command  of  which  being  given  to  Captain  Phi- 
LIP  Amidas  and  Captain  Arthur  Barlow, 
y  ‘'■ginia.  England  on  the  27  th 

of  April,  1 584,  and  the  loth  of  May  arrived  at 
the  Canaries,  from  whence  they  bent  their  courfe 
to  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  which  they  made  on  the 
10th  of  June,  keeping  a  more  foutherly  courfe 
than  they  needed  to  have  done,  as  they  them¬ 
felves  obferved  afterwards,  apprehending  that  the 
current  fat  fo  (Irong  to  the  northward  on  the  coafl: 
of  Florida  or  Virginia,  that  there  was  no  (lemming 
it  j  and  that  midake  made  them  go  two  or  three 
They  ar-  thouland  miles  out  of  their  way  :  However,  they 
rive  at  the  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Wokokon,  near  the  coafl: 
Woko°^  of  Virginia,  or  rather  of  North-Carolina  (of  which 
kon  '  this  country  is  now  reckoned  a  part)  and  took 
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poifeffion  thereof  in  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza-  C  H  A  P, 
BETH,  whom  they  proclaimed  rightful  Qiieen  ^ 

and  Sovereign  of  the  fame,  to  the  ule  of  Mr.  Ra¬ 
legh,  according  to  her  Majefty’s  grant.  But 
they  (bon  difcovered  it  to  be  but  an  ifland  of  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  lying  in 
34  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude;  the  land 
producing  cedars,  cyprefs,  pines,  and  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties  of  grapes ;  nor  was  there  any  want  of  deer, 
hare,  rabbets  and  wild  fowl. 

After  they  had  continued  here  three  days,  an 
Indian  came  on  board  them,  and  was  entertained 
in  the  (hip,  after  which  he  catched  (bme  fi(h  and 
prefented  to  the  Engli(h  ;  and  the  next  day  Gran- 
G  A  N I  .M  o,  the  brother  of  Wingina,  King  of 
Wingandacoa  (as  the  neighbouring  continent  was 
called)  came  down  with  forty  or  fifty  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  fea-fide.  Whereupon  feveral  Englifli 
officers  went  over  to  him,  and  were  invited  to  fit 
down  with  him  on  the  matts  that  were  fpread  for 
that  purpofe,  the  Prince  ftriking  his  head  and 
his  breall,  and  making  a  great  many  figns  to  fig- 
nify  they  were  heartily  welcome,  as  they  appre¬ 
hended.  Whereupon  they  made  him  fome  fmall 
prefents,  as  they  did  to  four  of  his  people,  who 
fat  on  the  lower  end  of  the  fame  mat  but  the 
Prince  took  away  the  things  from  his  men,  inti¬ 
mating  that  they  were  his  fervants,  and  that  all 
prefents  were  to  be  made  to  him  :  And  having 
taken  leave  of  the  Englilh,  he  returned  with  more 
of  his  people  two  days  after,  bringing  deer-fld ns,  They  traf- 
buffi,  and  other  peltry  to  trade  with  them.  Where- 
upon  they  (hev/ed  Granganimo  all  their  mer- 
chandize,  of  which  nothing  pleafed  him  fo  much 
as  a  bright  pewter-di(h  :  He  took  it  up,  clapped 
it  upon  his  breaft,  and  having  made  a  hole  in  the 
brim,  hung  it  about  his  neck,  ’intimating  it  would 
be  a  good  fhield  againft  his  enemies  arrows.  This 
pewter-difli  they  exchanged  for  twenty  (kins,  worth 
twenty  nobles,  and  a  copper-kettle  for  fifty  fleins, 
worth  as  many  crowns.  They  offered  alfo  a  very 
advantageous  exchange  for  their  axes,  hatchets, 
and  knives,  and  would  have  given  any  thing  for 
their  fwords,  but  the  Englifli  would  not  part  with 
them. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  the  King’s  brother  came  Mutual  ci¬ 
on  board  their  (hips,  and  eat  and  drank  with  them,  vilities. 
and  feemed  to  relifh  their  wine  and  food  very  well, 
and  fome  few  days  after  he  brought  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  feveral  more  of  his  children  with 
him.  His  wife  had  good  features,  but  was  not 
tall ;  (he  appeared  exceeding  modefl,  and  had  a 
cloak  or  mantle  of  a  (kin  with  the  furr  next  her 
body,  and  another  piece  of  a  (kin  before  her.  A- 
bout  her  head  (he  had  a  coronet  of  white  coral,  and 
in  her  ears  pendants  of  pearls  about  as  big  as  peas, 
hanging  down  to  her  middle,  and  (he  had  brace¬ 
lets  on  her  arms.  Her  hu(band  alfo  wore  a  coro¬ 
net  or  band  of  white  coral  about  his  head  fome- 
times,  but  ufually  a  coronet  of  copper,  or  fome 
other  (hining  metal,  which  at  firft  our  adventurers 
imagined  to  be  gold,  but  were  miftaken.  His 
hair  was  cut  (hort,  but  his  wife’s  was  long. 

The  reft  of  his  habit  was  like  his  wife’s.  The 
other  women  of  the  better  fort,  and  the  Prince’s 
children,  had  feveral  pendants  of  fliining  copper  in 
their  ears.  The  complexion  of  the  people  in  gene¬ 
ral  being  tawny  and  their  hair  black.  The  Prince’s 
wife  was  ufually  attended  by  forty  or  fifty  women  to 
the  fea-fide  ;  but  when  (he  came  on  board  (as  (he 
did  often)  (lie  left  them  on  fhore,  and  brought  only 
two  or  three  with  her. 

The  King’s  brother,  they  obferved,  was  very  juft 
to  his  engagements ;  for  they  frequently  delivered 
23  Q^  him 
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C  H  A  P.  him  merchandize  upon  his  word,  and  he  ever  came 
^  ,  within  the  day  and  delivered  what  he  had  promifed 

for  them.  He  fent  them  alfo  every  day  as  a  pre- 
fent,  a  brace  of  bucks,  with  hares,  rabbets,  and 
fifh,  the  beft  in  the  world  •,  together  with  feveral 
forts  of  fruits,  fuch  as  melons,  walnuts,  cucum¬ 
bers,  gourds,  peas,  and  feveral  kinds  of  roots,  as 
alfo  Maiz,  or  Indian  corn. 

Afterwards  feven  or  eight  of  the  Englifh  officers 
went  in  their  boat  up  the  river  Occam,  twenty 
miles  to  the  northward,  and  came  to  an  ifland  called 
Roanoak,  where  they  were  hofpitably  entertained 
by  Gran  GAN  I  mo’s  wife  in  his  abfence.  She 
preffed  them  to  ftay  on  fliore  all  night,  and  when 
they  refufed  ffie  was  much  concerned  they  ffiould 
be  apprehenfive  of  any  danger,  and  fent  the  pro- 
vifion  on  board  their  boat  which  ffie  had  provided 
for  their  fupper,  with  matts  for  them  to  lie  upon  : 
And  the  captain  who  wrote  the  relation  it  feems. 
The  Vir-  was  of  opinion  they  might  fafely  have  continued  on 
ginbns  an  ffiore  ;  for  a  more  kind  and  loving  people  he 
thought  there  could  not  be  in  the  world,  as  he 
expreflid  himfclf. 

Thefe  Indians  having  never  feen  any  Europeans 
’  before,  were  mightily  taken  with  the  whitenefs  of 

their  fkins,  and  took  it  as  a  great  favour  if  any 
Engliffiman  would  permit  any  of  them  to  touch  his 
bread.  They  were  amazed  allb  at  the  magnitude 
and  llruflure  of  their  ffiips,  and  at  the  firing  of  a 
muffiet  they  trembled,  having  never  feen  any  fire¬ 
arms  before. 

The  Engliffi  continued  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
till  they  had  difpofed  of  all  the  goods  they  had 
brought,  and  loaded  their  ffiips  with  fkins,  faffa- 
fras  and  cedar.  They  proem alfo  lome  pearls 
from  them,  and  a  little  tobacco,  which  they  found 
The  F.ng-  the  Indians  very  fond  of  After  which  they  parted 
lifh  return  with  this  people  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  rc- 
home.  turn’d  home  to  England,  taking  with  them  M an¬ 
ted  and  Wanchese,  two  Indians,  whoappear’d 
defirous  to  embark  for  England  with  them  ;  and 
having  made  a  very  profitable  voyage,  they  gave 
Mr.  Ralegh  and  the  reft  of  their  employers  fuch 
a  glorious  account  of  the  country  as  made  them 
impatient  till  they  had  provided  ffiips  for  another 
voyage.  The  tobacco  the  Captains  Am  id  as  and 
Barlow  brought  home  with  them  in  this  voyage 
was  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in  England,  and  was 
foon  cry’d  up  as  a  moft  valuable  plant,  and  a  fo- 
vereign  remedy  for  almoft  every  malady.  But  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Ralegh  and  his  friends  having  fitted  out 
a  fleet  confifting  of  feven  ffiips,  and  given  the  com- 
A  fecond  mand  of  it  to  Sir  Edward  Greenvile,  they 
Si7^Ed  Plymouth,  on  the  9th  of  April 

ward  made  the  Canary  Iflands  on  the  14th  of  the 

Green-  fame  month,  from  whence  they  fleer’d  to  the  An- 

vile.  tilles,  which  they  made  the  7th  of  May,  and  on 

the  1 2th  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  ifland  of  Porto 
Rico,  where  they  put  their  men  on  ffiore  and  took 
in  freffi  water  and  provifions ;  and  fetting  fail  again 
They  ar-  on  the  29th  of  May  they  arrived  at  the  ifland  of 
Woko^-  Wokokon  on  the  26th  of  June,  where  the  Admi- 
kon.  ”  ffiip  was  caft  away  going  into  the  harbour,  but 

himfelf  and  the  crew  faved. 

Make  dif-  The  Admiral  with  feveral  of  his  officers,  atrend- 
ed  with  a  good  guard,  went  over  to  the  continent 
continent.  ^'^^1  came  to  the  town  of  Se- 

cotan,  where  they  were  hofpitably  entertain’d  by 
the  natives  •,  but  fome  pilfering  Indian  having  fto- 
len  a  filver  cup  from  the  Engliffi,  which  the  natives 
promis’d  toreftore;  and  negiefting  to  do  it,  the 
Furn  an  Admiral,  in  his  return  plunder’d  one  of  their  towns 
town."  burnt  it  with  all  the  corn  growing  in  their 


fields  ;  at  which  the  country  being  incens’d  the  CHAP. 
Admiral  fet  fail  from  the  ifland  of  Wokokon  on  .  ^ 

the  2ift  of  July,  and  arriv’d  at  Cape  Hatteras, 
where  Granganimo,  brother  to  .King  Win  g  i- 
NA,  came  on  board  the  fleet,  and  had  a  friendly 
conference  with  the  Admiral  •,  after  which  the  Eng¬ 
liffi  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Roanoak,  in  the  mouth  &i;l  to  the 
of  Albermarle  river.  Here  the  fleet  remained  about 
fix  weeks,  during  which  time  Sir  Edward  Green-  '• 

Vile  took  a  view  of  the  neighbouring  continent 
again,  and  made  experiments  of  the  goodnefs  of 
the  foil  by  feveral  forts  of  grain  he  fow’d,  which 
came  up  very  kindly  during  his  ftay  there  :  And- 
on  the  25th  of  Auguft  he  fet  fail  for  England, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  eight  men  upon  the  ifland  A  colony 
ofRoanoak,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ralph 
Lane,  with  directions  to  make  further  difeove- eight  men 
ries,  promifing  them  fuch  fupplies  and  reinforce-  left  there, 
ments  as  might  enable  them  to  lubdue  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  continent. 

Sir  Edward  Greenvile  was  no  fooner  fail’d  Sir  Ed- 
for  England,  but  Mr.  Lane  made  preparations 
with  his  boats  (for  I  don’t  perceive  one  ffiip  was  vile  re- 
left  him)  to  difeover  the  continent  on  the  north  and  turns  to 
weft  i  and  to  the  north  he  view’d  tlie  coaft  from 
the  ifland  of  Roanoak  almoft  to  cape  Henry,  at  the  jifj,  ju^ke 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Chefepeak,  being  abi.ut  an  difeove- 
hupdred  and  forty  miles,  in  which  he  met  with  no 
oppofition  from  the  natives  •,  but  afterwards  com- 
municatiiig  his  defign  of  making  a  difcovei^  as  tar 
to  the  wcltward  up  the  river  Morotock,  or  Alber-  Propofe 
marie,  to  his  friend  KingWiNGiNA,  the  fove- 
reign  of  the  oppofite  continent,  that  Prince  was  the^eil-^ 
alarmed  and  gave  notice  to  the  neighbouring  Prin-  ward, 
ces,  his  allies,  to  be  upon  their  guard  for  the  which 
Engliffi  intended  nothing  lefs,  as  he  conceived,  rhan 
to  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  their  country,  and  to 
extirpate  the  inhabitants,  or  to  make  them  flav^s ; 
and  orders  were  immediately  difpatch’d  through  the 
whole  country  to  carry  off  or  deftroy  all  their  corn 
and  provifions,  and  to  retire  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Moiotock  with  their  wives  and  families,  that 
the  Engliffi  might  find  no  fubfiftance. 


However,  King  Wingina,  orPAMisPAN,  as  A  confe- 
he  is  fometimes  call’d,  ftill  pretended  great  friend- 
ffiip  for  the  Engliffi,  and  promis’d  Mr.  Lane  to 
furniffi  him  with  guides  in  this  expedition  ;  and  colony, 
to  incite  him  to  undertake  it,  told  him,  there  were 
great  quantities  of  gold  to  be  found  towards  the 
head  of  the  river  Morotock,  about  thirty  or  forty 
days  journey  to  the  weftward,  and  that  fome  few 
days  march  beyond  the  head  of  that  river,  they 
would  arrive  at  a  great  ocean ;  for  as  the  Engliffi 
had  made  Wingina  acquainted  witli  their  intend¬ 
ed  expedition,  weakly  imagining  tiiey  ffiould  be 
fupported  in  the  enterprize  by  his  advice  and  affift- 
ance  j  the  penetrating  Indian  difeerning  that  the 
principal  views  of  the  Engliffi  were  to  rob  them  of 
their  treafures,  to  make  a  conqueft  of  the  country, 
and  find  a  paffage  to  fome  ocean  they  apprehended 
lay  weft  of  Virginia,  encourag’d  Captain  Lane 
to  believe  that  their  expedlations  would  not  be 
difappointed,  but  that  they  would  find  fome  gold 
or  mineral  like  it  in  their  mountains,  and  arrrive 
at  the  ocean  they  mentioned  within  the  fpace  of 
forty  days,  where  they  would  meet  with  pearls  of 
an  uncommon  fize ;  for  he  propofed  by  fuch  re- 
prefentations  to  draw  the  Engliffi  far  up  the  river 
into  the  inland  country,  where  they  would  run  a 
great  hazard  of  being  famiffi’d  before  they  could 
get  back  to  Roanoak ;  their  fire-arms  being  fuch 
a  terror  to  the  Indian  Princes,  that  they  defpaired 
of  overcoming  thefe  invaders  but  by  fome  fuch 
ftratagem. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Lane  not  imagining  King  Wing  in  a,  his 
Indian  friend,  had  fagacity  enough  to  dilcoverthe 
bottom  of  his  dcfigns,  but  Hill  had  the  fame  friend- 
fhip  for  the  Englilh  he  had  hitherto  profeffed,  en¬ 
ter’d  upon  the  expedition  to  the  weflward  with  the 
guides  Win  GIN  A  had  lent  him  ;  and  not  doubting 
but  he  fliould  be  able  to  purchale  corn  and  flefh  of 
the  natives  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  river 
Morotock,  he  took  little  provilion  with  him  *,  but 
to  his  great  furprize  he  found  the  whole  country 
The  coun-  abandoned,  and  that  there  was  no  food  to  be  met 
fry  de-  with  :  And  as  he  advanced  he  obferved  the  natives 
and^aban-  notice  of  his  approach,  and  fled 

doned  by  with  all  their  effeds.  So  that  our  adventurers,  af- 
the  na-  ter  they  had  rowed  four  days  up  the  river,  were  re- 
duced  to  great  ftraits,  having  nothing  left  to  fubfifl 
fenfon^he  ^ut  the  flefh  of  two  maftifF-dogs  they  killed, 
difcovery  Whereupon  they  haftened  to  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  again,  to  which  they  were  by  good  fortune 
carried  down  in  much  lefs  time  than  they  went  up, 
and  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Roanoak  on  Eafter-day, 
1586  *,  where  they  found  W  ingin  a  and  his  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  ftill  made  great  profeflions  of  friendfhip 
for  the  Englifh,  but  immediately  entered  into  ano- 
Afecond  ther  confpiracy  with  their  allies  to  deftroy  them: 


in  danger 
of  being 

ftarved- 


againlt 

them 


Admiral 
Drake  ar. 
rives  at 
Roanoak. 


his  company  from  the  ifland  of  Roanoak,  before  CHAP, 
a  fhip  arrived  with  men,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
fions  for  the  colony  ;  but  not  finding  any  Europe- 
an  there  or  in  the  adjacent  iflands  or  continent,  with  pro- 
they  concluded  the  colony  had  been  deftroyed,  and  ar- 
returned  to  England. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  lafl:  fhip  had  left  the 
ifland  of  Roanoak,  Sir  Edward  Green  vile  ar-  Sir  Ed- 
rived  there  with  three  (hips,  and  a  much  more  am- 
pie  fupply  of  ammunition  and  provifions,  and  made  arrives 
all  the  enquiry  he  was  able  after  the  colony,  but  with  three 
could  hear  nothing  of  them  ;  however,  he  left  fif- 
teen  men,  with  ammuniton  and  provifion  for  two  feen'^men* 
years,  and  returned  to  England.  at  Roan- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1587,  Sir  WAL-oak. 

TER  Ralegh  fitted  out  three  fliips  more. 


on 


Another 


confpiracy  And  the  firft  ftep  Win  GINA  took  towards  it  was 
to  prohibit  the  natives  to  furnifh  the  Englifh  with 
provifions ;  for  want  of  which  he  was  fenfible  they 
mull  divide  themfelves  into  feveral  parties  to  pro¬ 
cure  food  by  hunting  and  filhing.  Then  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  Indians  near 
the  coaft,  ordering  them  on  the  10th  of  June,  in 
the  night-time,  to  embark  in  their  canoes  and 
make  a  defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Roanoak  ;  at 
which  inftant  he  promifed  them  to  fet  fire  to  the 
hutts  of  the  Englifh,  and  as  they  would  be  reduc’d 
to  a  fmall  number  by  their  fending  detachments  to 
the  neighbouring  iflands  in  fearch  of  food,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  the  natives  would  be  able  to 
knock  thofe  on  the  head  who  remain’d  at  Roanoak, 
when  they  fhould  run  out  of  their  houfes  naked  and 
unarm’d  to  avoid  the  flames.  But  this  confpiracy 
being  difcover’d  to  captain  Lane  by  Skyco,  the 
fon  of  Menatonon,  an  Indian  Prince,  with 
whom  captain  Lane  had  contrafted  an  intimate 
friendfhip,  the  captain  refolved  to  be  before-hand 
with  Win  GINA,  and  on  the  lafl  of  May  furprized 
him  with  feveral  more  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.  And  on  the  8th  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing,  Sir  Francis  Drake  arrived  on  the  coaft 
with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  under  his  command  ; 
which  had  been  employed  in  attacking  and  plun¬ 
dering  the  Spanifh  towns  and  harbours  in  North- 
America. 

The  Admiral  being  direcled  to  give  the  colony 
at  Roanoak  all  the  afiiftance  he  could,  agreed  to 
leave  with  them  a  fhip  and  fome  men  and  pro¬ 
vifions,  to  enable  them  to  make  further  difcoveries 
on  the  continent ;  but  underftanding  on  what  ill 
terms  they  were  with  the  natives,  and  that  it 
would  be  impoflible  to  eftablifh  a  colony  there 
without  a  much  greater  force  now  the  Indians  were 
become  their  enemies,  he  ordered  them  to  return 
to  England  the  following  Auguft,  which  was  no 
fooner  agreed  on  than  there  arofe  a  ftorm,  in 
which  the  whole  fleet  was  in  danger  of  fhipwreck, 
and  the  fhip  and  provifions  the  Admiral  had  given 
them  was  driven  out  to  fea  and  loft.  Whereupon 
Takes  up  he  thought  fit  to  take  Mr.  Lane  and  his  company 
the  colony  to  England  with  him  ;  and  thus  ended  the  firft  at- 
tempt  of  Mr.  Ralegh  to  fettle  a  colony  on  the 
home.  American  coaft. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  Sir  Francis 
Drake  had  carry ’d  away  Captain  Lane  and 


board  of  wFich  he  put  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  ^°o"nen 
befides  mariners,  giving  the  command  of  them  to  feat  to 
Captain  John  White,  whom  he  appointed  go- 
vernor,  but  added  twelve  affiftants,  incorporating 
them  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Affiftants 
of  the  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia.  This  little  fqua- 
dron  fet  fail  from  Portfmouth  on  the  28  th  of  April, 

1587,  and  the  19th  of  June  following  made  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  landing  the  planters  at  the  ifland 
of  Santa  Cruz  to  refrefli  them  and  take  in  frefli  wa¬ 
ter  :  And  re-imbarking  their  people  three  days  af¬ 
ter,  they  fet  fail  again  and  arriv’d  at  Cape  Fear  (in 
Carolina)  on  the  i6th  of  July,  where  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  caft  away ;  for  they  did  not 
fee  the  cape  till  they  were  within  a  cable’s  length 
of  it.  From  Cape  Fear  they  flood  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Hatteras,  near  the  ifland 
of  Roanoak,  on  the  22d  of  July  *,  whereupon  they 
fent  a  party  of  men  to  fearch  the  ifland  of  Roan¬ 
oak  for  the  fifteen  men  Sir  Richard  Green- Noneof 
vile  had  left  there  the  year  before,  but  coukP^^ 
find  none  of  them,  nor  any  figns  of  their  having 
been  there,  unlefs  the  bones  of  one  man  they  fup- 
pofed  had  been  killed.  But  at  the  north  end  of  the 
ifland  they  found  the  fort  which  had  been  ere<5led 
by  Captain  Lane,  and  the  firft  colony  with  fevtral 
of  their  houfes  undemolifhed  ;  the  lower  rooms 
however  were  over-run  with  melons,  and  deer  feed¬ 
ing  on  them. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  had  ordered  Captain 
White  and  the  colony  not  to  fix  themfelves  at 
Roanoak,  but  to  fail  northward  as  far  as  the  bay 
of  Chefepeak,  and  erefl  a  town  there  ;  but  this 
was  oppofed  by  Ferdinando  the  Spanifh  pilot, 
to  whole  care  the  fleet  was  committed,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  look  out  for 
another  port.  Whereupon  Governor  White  and 
the  reft  of  the  planters  determined  to  flay  at  Roan¬ 
oak,  and  to  repair  the  fort  and  houfes  they  found 
there.  They  had  not  been  on  fliore  a  week  before 
Mr.  George  How,  one  of  the  court  of  affiftants, 
ftragling  a  mile  or  two  from  the  fort,  was  defpe-  glifhman 
rately  wounded  with  fixteen  arrows  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  had  concealed  themfelves  in  the  reeds 
and  flags  by  the  fea  fide,  and  feeing  him  difabled,  dians. 
they  beat  out  his  brains  with  their  wooden  fwords 
and  clubs. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  twenty  men,  under  the  a  detadf 
command  of  Captain  Stafford,  were  detach’d  lent 
to  the  ifland  of  Croatan,  with  Menteo  the  If*- 
dian,  whofe  mother  and  relations  dwelt  in  that 
ifland,  to  enquire  after  the  fifteen  men,  and  to  re¬ 
new  their  ancient  friendfhip  with  the  people  of  that 
ifland.  The  natives  feemed  at  firft  prepared  to  op- 
pofe  Captain  Stafford’s  landing  ;  but  upon  his 
marching  towards  them  with  his  mufketeers  they 
fled.  Whereupon  Manteo call’d  to  his  country¬ 
men,  telling  them  the  Englifh  came  as  friends  ; 

and 
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and  the  Indians  knowing  his  voice  returned,  and 
throwing  away  their  bows  and  arrows,  bid  the 
Captain  welccune,  and  afterwards  conduced  him 
to  their  town,  entertaining  him  and  his  people  in 
the  beft  manner  they  could  ;  but  they  defir’d  the 
Encrlifh  would  give  them  fome  badge  or  niark 
whereby  they  might  be  diftinguifhed  from  their  In¬ 
dian  enemies  when  they  met  with  them  out  of  the 
idand,  for  want  of  which  feveral  of  their  friends 
had  been  hurt  and  wounded  the  year  before  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Lane  and  his  people.  This  Captain  Staf¬ 
ford  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  directed  the  Croa- 
tans  to  go  over  to  the  continent  and  acquaint  the 
inhabitants  of  Secotan,  Pomeiok,  &c.  that  if  they 
would  accept  of  the  friendlhip  of  the  Englifh,  and 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  all  paft  injuries 
fhoLild  be  forgot,  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Croatans 
promifed  to  do,  and  to  return  within  feven  days 
with  the  anfwer  of  the  Weroances,  or  heads  of 
thofe  tribes  (to  which  our  adventurers  were  pleas’d 
to  give  the  titles  of  Kings). 

They  underftood  allb  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Croatan,  that  the  fifteen  men  Sir  Edward 
Greenvile  had  left  at  Roanoak  the  year  before, 
liad  been  furprifed  by  the  people  of  Secotan  and 
fome  other  Indian  powers,  who  coming  over  to  the 
ifland  as  friends,  took  an  opportunity  to  fet  fire  to 
their  houfes,  and  murdered  fome  of  them  as  they 
run  out  unarm’d  to  avoid  the  flames :  However, 
eight  or  nine  of  the  Englifli  efcaped  to  the'  water- 
fide,  and  went  over  in  their  boat  to  a  little  ifland  on 
the  right-hand  of  Cape  Hatteras ;  that  the  Englifh 
fome  time  after  removed  from  the  faid  ifland,  but 
whither  they  went,  or  what  became  of  them  they 
could  not  tell. 

Captain  Stafford  afterwards  returned,  and 
acquainting  governor  White  with  what  he  had 
done,  it  was  refolved  to  wait  feven  days  for  the 
anfwer  of  the  Weroances  of  Secotan,  &c.  before 
they  entered  upon  further  adion.  But  the  feven 
days  being  expired,  and  none  of  the  Weroances  of 
Secotan,  &c.  appearing,  nor  any  anfwer  to  their 
mefifage  being  brought  by  the  men  of  Croatan,  as 
they  had  promifed,  the  Governor  took  four  and 
twenty  men  with  him,  well  arm’d,  and  went  over 
to  the  continent  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  determining  to  be  revenged  on  the  people  of 
Secotan  and  their  allies  for  driving  the  fifteen  En¬ 
glifh  from  Roanoak,  and  murdering  Mr.  How  : 
And  having  been  informed  where  one  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  was,he  attacked  it  in  the  night-time, with 
an  intent  to  dellroy  all  the  men  in  it  but  inftead 
of  his  enemies  he  found  his  friends  of  Croatan  pof- 
fefs’d  of  the  place,  and  hurt  and  wounded  feveral 
of  them  before  he  difeover’d  his  miflake  ;  for  the 
people  of  Secotan,  after  they  had  murder’d  How, 
expelling  this  vifit,  had  retir’d  to  the  in-land  coun¬ 
try  with  precipitation,  and  left  their  corn,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  behind  them,  which  the  people  of  Croa¬ 
tan  had  been  gathering  in  :  And  this  was  the  rea- 
fon  they  did  not  return  within  the  feven  days,  as 
they  had  promifed.  They  readily  acknowledged 
therefore  that  the  mifehief  they  had  received  was 
by  miffake,  and  that  they  themfelves  were  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it  by  not  keeping  their  words. 

Governor  White  being  returned  to  Roanoak 
on  the  13th  of  Augufl,  Manteo  the  Indian  was 
baptized,  and  conftituted  Lord  of  the  ifland  of 
Roanoak,  and  of  the  oppofite  continent  of  Defa- 
mongapeak,  as  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  had  or¬ 
der’d  ;  and  on  the  i8th  of  the  fame  month, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Dare,  wife  of  Mr.  Ananias 
Dare,  one  of  the  court  of  afliftants,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Governor  White,  was  delivered  of  a  daugh¬ 


ter,  afterwards  baptized  by  the  name  of  Virgi  -  ^  ^  P- 
NiA.  And  nowall  the  planters  (lores  and  provi- 
fions  being  landed,  and  the  (hips  ready  to  fail,  theirs.  Dare 
colony  determined  to  fend  back  two  of  the  court  deliver’d 
of  afliftants  to  England  to  folicit  for  further  re-in- 
forcements  and  fupplies,  thofe  they  had  with  them 
not  being  thought  fufficient  to  eftablilh  a  colony  on 
the  continent,  as  the  Indians  were  moft  of  them 
their  profefs’d  enemies.  But  at  length  it  was 
thought  moft  proper  to  depute  Governor  White  Governor 
himfelf,  who  had  the  greateft  intereft  at  the  court  White 
of  England,  and  on  whofe  diligence  and  ^Ppl’ca- 
tion  they  could  moft  rely  :  And  with  great  reluc-  for  lup- 
tance  he  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake  this  office,  plies, 
apprehending  his  reputation  might  fuflfer  if  he  had 
left  the  colony  and  return’d  to  England  before  he 
had  effetfted  any  thing. 

Captain  White  fetting  fail  for  England,  ar- White ^ir- 
riv’d  there  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  alarm’d 
with  the  rumour  of  the  intended  Spanifh  invafion,iit”fo^e.  ^ 
which  was  attempted  the  following  fummer,  1588,  fore  the 
to  oppofe  which  the  Queen  and  the  whole  king-  Spanifh 
dom  were  employ’d,  efpecially  Drake,  Ralegh, 
and  the  reft  of  the  fea  commanders.  And  as  the  ^ 

(late  feem’d  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  all  leffer  en- 
terprizes  were  neglefted  or  poftpon’d,  and  confe- 
quently  Governor  White’s  application  in  behalf 
of  the  unhappy  colony  he  had  left  in  America  was 
very  little  attended  to,  infomuch  that  he  was  not 
able  to  obtain  leave  for  any  fhips  to  be  fent  thither 
till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1590  :  And  then  all  ■Above  two 
that  he  could  procure  was  an  order  that  three  fmall 
men  of  war,  wliich  were  going  to  crpize  againft  the  could  ^et 
Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies,  fhould  take  fome  any  fotps 
re-inforcements  and  provifions  on  board  for  the  co-^^'’’^ 
lony  at  Roanoak  j  which  order  they  were  far  from 
obeying  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  for  they  on¬ 
ly  took  Governor  Wh  i  te  on  board,  refufing  to 
carry  cither  planters  or  provifions  thither.  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  either  had  not  intereft  enough 
at  this  time  to  caufe  his  orders  to  be  obey’d,  or  was 
employ’d  in  enterprizes  wherein  he  expedled  to 
acquire  more  wealth  or  glory  than  in  fupporfmghis 
Virginian  colony,  which  occafioned  his  neglefting 
thofe  unfortunate  people  who  had  been  induc’d  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in 
his  fervice. 

Mr.  White  relates,  that  the  commanders  of 
the  men  of  war  with  whom  he  went  to  America, 
having  fpent  moft  of  the  fummer  in  cruizing 
among  the  Spanilh  iflands,  did  not  arrive  at  Roan¬ 
oak  till  the  middle  of  Auguft,  1590  ;  and  that 
fearching  the  ifland  of  Roanoak  they  found,  by 
fome  inferiptions  cut  on  the  trees  and  beams  of 
the  houfes,  that  the  colony  was  removed  to  the 
ifland  of  Croatan.  But  before  they  removed  they  The  colo- 
had  buried  their  chefts,  and  great  part  of  their  ef- 
fedls,  which  the  Indians  afterwards  dug  up  and 
fpoiled.  Governor  White,  with  much  impor¬ 
tunity,  procur’d  the  confent  of  the  Captains  of  the 
men  of  war  to  follow  the  colony  to  Croatan : 

But  the  weather  growing  tempeftuous  they  were  in 
great  danger  of  fhipwreck,  and  loft  moft  of  their 
anchors  and  cables.  Whereupon  they  failed  di- 
redlly  to  England,  and  left  the  colony  to  (hift  for 
themfelves  ;  and  whether  they  were  familh’d,  or 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  Indians,  or  perilhed  in  attempt-  Where 
ing  to  get  home  by  fea,  I  could  never  learn,  for 
they  have  never  been  heard  of  from  that  day  tOfogaban-* 
this.  This  muft  render  people  exceeding  cautious  doned  by 
how  they  engage  in  fuch  enterprizes  on  the  faith  SirWalter 
and  promifes  of  courtiers  to  fupport  them.  The 
fafety  of  the  (late,  a  projefl  of  more  importance, 
or  the  profpedl  of  gaining  greater  treafures  another 

way. 
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C  H  A  P.  way,  are  too  often  thought  fufficient  reafons  for 
^abandoning  our  diftreffed  friends  :  And  indeed, 
during  the  year  1588,  when  the  whole  kingdom 
was  at  itake,  there  might  be  fome  colour  for  Sir 
Walter’s  not  fending  re-inforcements  to  his 
colony  ;  but  when  that  was  over,  and  an  invafion 
no  longer  feared,  he  might,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  call  an  eye  towards  a  company 
of  men  who  had  run  the  greateft  hazard,  rely¬ 
ing  upon  his  word  and  honour  to  fuftain  them. 
He  might,  furely,  have  re-inforced  his  colony,  or 
brought  them  back,  confidering  the  figure  he  then 
made  in  the  court  of  England  and  royal  navy  : 
But  !  doubt,  thfe  capture  of  the  galleons,  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Cades,  and  the  gold-mines  of  Guiana, 
which  he  went  in  fearch  of  foon  after,  put  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  colony  too  much  out  of  his  head,  after  he 
found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  principal  view  of 
poflelfing  mountains  of  gold  in  Virginia. 

Sir  Walter  Sir  WALTER  alfo  feems  chargeable  with  levity 
kvit  avarice,  fince  after  he  had  obtained  the 

Ts  property  of  Virginia  by  letters  patents  from  Queen 
avarice.  ELIZABETH,  and  had  fent  feveral  colonies  thither, 
he  became  in  a  Ihort  time  fo  regardlefs  of  that 
‘country,  or  the  fate  of  thofe  who  had  embarked  in 
that  enterprize  in  confidence  of  being  fupported  by 
Goes  in  him,  that  he  went  in  fearch  of  other  gold-mines  in 
fearch  of  Guiana,  the  magazine  of  all  rich  metals  (as  he 
terms  it)  and  made  fome  voyages  in  perfon  thi- 
Guiana,  ther,  in  which  he  was  however  miferably  difap¬ 
pointed,  and  difeovered  great  weaknefs  and  credu¬ 
lity  in  the  accounts  he  had  left  behind  him  of  that 
country ;  for  he  was  made  to  believe  there  was 
more  gold  and  precious  ftones  in  Guiana  than  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  j  though  it  appears  there  is  lefs  of 
either  there  than  in  any  part  of  Spanilh  America. 
He  was  made  to  believe  alfo  that  one  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Guiana  were  a  headlefs  people,  and  that 
their  mouths  were  in  the  middle  of  their  breafts, 
and  their  eyes  in  their  Ihoulders  ;  of  which  he  tells 
ns,  there  was  no  doubt  to  be  made,  he  having  been 
allured  of  it  from  a  cloud  of  witneffes.  Whatever 
prudence  and  condud  Sir  Walter  may  have  dif¬ 
eovered  cn  other  occafions,  the  profpeft  of  gold¬ 
mines  and  mountains  of  precious  ftones  he  expedted 
to  find  in  Guiana  feem  to  have  difordered  his  brain 
to  a  very  great  degree  j  for  after  repeated  difap- 
pointments,  he  never  defifted  his  fearch,  until  at 
length  it  prov’d  fatal  to  him. 

Purchase  indeed  relates,  that  while  he  was  en¬ 
deavouring  in  perfon  to  difeover  the  gold-mines  of 
Guiana,  he  did  order  fome  vefiTels  to  enquire  after 
his  colony  at  Roanoak,  but  was  deceived  by  thofe 
he  employed,  who  never  went  the  voyage,  ex¬ 
cept  one  Mace,  who  undertook  it  in  the  year 
1602,  and  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  his  going 
on  Ihore  with  feveral  of  his  crew,  the  reft  efcapirig 
with  difficulty. 

Thus  it  appears  but  too  evident,  that  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Ralegh’s  expectations  of  difeovering  im- 
menfe  treafures  in  Guiana  were  in  a  great  meafure 
the  ruin  of  our  firft  attempts  to  fettle  colonies  in 
Virginia. 

He  feems  in  raptures  when  he  firft  vifited  thofe 
Ihores,  which  he  endeavours  to  make  his  friends 
believe  were  all  gold  and  precious  ftones. 

I  am  aflfured,  fays  Sir  Walter,  by  fuch 
Spaniards  as  have  feen  Manoa,  the  imperial  city 
of  Guiana,  and  which  they  (the  Spaniards)  call 
El  Dorado,  or  the  Golden-city,  that  for  the  great- 
nefs,  the  riches,  and  excellent  fituation,  it  exceeds 
all  the  world.  All  the  vefiTels  and  utenfils  of  the 
Emperor’s  houfe  are  of  gold  and  filver,  with  fta- 
tues  of  gold  refembling  giants.  There  are  alfo 
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the  hgures  or  aJi  animals,  bealts,  birds,  and  hilies, 
as  bigas  the  life.  There  is  not  any  vegetable  but 
they  have  the  figure  of  it  in  gold  -,  and  golden-bil¬ 
lets  lie  piled  up  on  heaps,  in  imitation  of  fire-wood. 
And  in  another  place  he  relates,  that  there  were 
mountains  of  diamonds  in  Guiana  ;  which  it  is 
evident  he  believed  himfelf,  though  in  faCl  there 
was  never  any  fuch  city  as  Manoa^  or  fuch  an  Em¬ 
peror  as  he  mentions,  and  very  little  gold  to  be  met 
with  in  Guiana,  as  the  French  and  Dutch  will 
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inform  us,  who  have  fettlements  in  that  very  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  places  between  the  equator  and  five 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  between  the  rivers 
Oronoque  and  Amazon.  However,  his  expeCla-r 
tions  of  finding  it  what  he  deferibes  was  no  doubt 
the  reafon  of  his  negleCling  thofe  colonies  which  he 
had  fent  to  Virginia  ;  That  he  was  confeious  of 
the  diftrefs  they  muft  be  reduced  to  appears  by  his 
telling  the  Spaniards,  in  one  of  the  voyages  he 
made  to  Guiana,  that  he  was  bound  for  Virginia, 
to  relieve  the  people  he  left  there :  And  he  informs 
us,  that  he  had  an  intention  to  have  vifited  them 
in  his  return  from  Guiana,  if  the  winds  had  fa¬ 
voured  him. 

And  it  is  not  the  moft  improbable  conjeClure, 
that  the  reafon  Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  affift 
him  with  her  Ihips  and  forces  to  fubdue  this  golden 
country,  as  he  had  reprefented  it  to  be,  was,  that 
he  had  deceived  her  once  before,  by  reprefenting 
Virginia  as  fuch  which  he  now  negledted.  She 
had  found  his  weak  fide.  She  difeerned  his  ava¬ 
rice  and  credulity,  and  did  not  think  fit  to  hazard 
her  fhips  or  fubjedls  until  Ihe  had  better  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  thofe  treafures.  Thefe  are  fome  of 
the  reafons  that  this  Princefs  made  no  further  at¬ 
tempts  to  fettle  colonies  in  America  in  her  reign, 
though  fhe  lived  a  dozen  years  or  more  after 
Wh  1 T  e’s  laft  expedition  to  Virginia.  She  was  too 
wife  a  Princefs  to  be  deceived  twice  by  one  perfon 
in  the  fame  cafe,  and  no  private  adventurers  would 
undertake  to  fend  colonies  thither  after  they  faw 
fuch  a  body  of  men  abandoned  by  their  em¬ 
ployers. 

As  Sir  Walter  himfelf  obferves,  it  was  the 
hopes  of  gold  that  was  the  principal  and  almoft 
only  motive  to  thefe  undertakings.  Our  people 
had  obferved  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
imagined  that  gold  and  filver-mines  were  as  com¬ 
mon  in  America  as  Lead- mines  are  in  Europe. 

The  firft  adventurers,  whether  Englifin  or  Spanifh, 
had  no  view  or  thought  of  finding  any  thing  eife 
in  that  new  world  but  gold  and  filver,  that  would 
anfwer  the  cxpence  and  hazard  of  fuch  voyages. 

They  did  not  dream  at  that  time,  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  tobacco  would  be  as  profitable  as  a  gold¬ 
mine,  as  we  found  it  afterwards  to  be,  when  we 
purchafed  with  it  moft  of  the  merchandize  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  with  ready  money.  Nor  did  they  fore¬ 
fee  that  extenfive  and  profitable  traffick  that  is 
now  carried  on  between  Europe  and  the  planta¬ 
tions  *,  which  is,  in  reality,  a  greater  advantage  to 
fome  powers  than  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
are  to  the  Spaniards. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  part  of 
the  hiftory  relating  to  the  firft  attempts  of  the  En- 
glilh  to  fettle  colonies  on  the  coaft  of  Virginia,  be- 
caufe  1  find  Colonel  Beverlev  and  Mr.  Old- 
MixoN,  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  it,  have 
omitted  many  material  fadls,  and  do  not  feem  to 
have  entered  into  the  real  motives  of  deferring  that 
enterprize  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Old  MIXON  alfo  has  committed  fome  mif-Someer- 
ftakes  in  the  fhort  relation  he  gives  us  ;  for  firft 
tells  us,  that  feveral  of  the  colony  left  at  Roanoak, 
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•  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lane,  were  cut 
off  by  the  natives,  whereas  there  was  not  one 
of  Captain  Lane’s  men  killed  by  them.  He 
adds  alfo,  that  they  remained  at  Roanoak  until 
Auguft,  1586)  when  it  appears  Sir  Francis 
•Drake  took  them  onboard  in  June  1586,  and 
carried  them  to  England. 

He  makes  Captain  White  to  conftitute 
a  government,  confifting  ot  a  Governor  and 
twelve  Counfellors,  whereas  White  himfclf  was 
appointed  Governor  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
and  twelve  Afliftants  given  him  before  he  left  Eng- 
land)  who  were  incorporated  by  the  name  ol  the 
Governor  and  Afiaftants  of  the  city  of  Ralegh  in 
Virginia. 

■  He  relates,  that  Mrs.  Dare,  who  was  deli¬ 
vered  of  the  firft  child  on  the  coaft  ot  Virginia, 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anani  as  Dare  but 
if  feems  flie  was  the  daughter  of  Governor  White, 
and  wife  of  Mr.  Dare,'  one  of  the  court  of  AJ- 
fiftants. 

The  colony  is  like  wife  reprefented  to  be  in  great 
•diftrefs  before  Governor  White  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  whereas  he  did  not  remain  at  Roanoak  above 
two  or  three  months  at  moft,  returning  to  England 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1587,  in  which  time  the 
provifions  they  carried  with  them  could  not  be 
Ipent ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  Autumn, 
when  the  corn  and  fruits  were  ripe,  of  which  they 
received  large  fupplies  from  the  continent  while 
Governor  Wh  I T  E  was  there,  and  had  then  plenty 
of  fifh  upon  the  coaft.  The  reafon  of  fending  Go¬ 
vernor  White  to  England  was  to  procure  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  troops,  and  fupplies  of  ammunition 
■and  provifions,  without  which  it  was  forefeen  they 
could  not  eftablifti  themfelves  on  the  continent,  as 
they  were  then  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  would  neither  treat  or  traffick  with  them 
after  they  found  theEngbfli  intended  to  ufurp  the 
dominion  of  their  country,  and  had  taken  upon 
them  to  put  to  death  fome  of  their  Weroanecs  or 

•  great  men. 

Mr.  Old  MIXON  relates  alfo,  that  after  two 
years.  Governor  White  procured  three  Ihips  to 
be  fitted  out  with  men  and  provifions  for  the  co¬ 
lony  of  Roanoak  ;  whereas,  according  to  Mr. 
White’s  own  account  of  that  matter,  all  that  he 
could  procure  of  the  government  was,  to  permit 
three  men  of  war,  which  were  going  to  cruize  in 
the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  to  call  at  Roanoak,  and 
complains  that  they  refufed  to  take  either  men  or 
provifions  on  board,  and  would  not  fo  much  as  let 
.him  carry  a  fervant  with  him. 

Mr.  Oldmixon  adds,  that  the  misfortunes  of 
this  colony  were  the  occafion  that  no  further  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  plant  Virginia  in  this  reign  ; 
whereas  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  no  body 
knew  what  their  fate  was  until  a  great  while  after¬ 
wards.  Sir  Walter  did  not  fuppofe  the  Virgi¬ 
nian  colony  was  loft  in  the  year  1594,  for  in  that 
very  year  he  tells  us,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  call¬ 
ing  on  them  in  his  return  from  Guiana ;  and  Pur¬ 
chase  obferves  he  fent  a  bark  to  enquire  after 
them  fo  late  as  the  year  1602. 

Give  me  leave,  before  I  proceed  further  in  this 
hiftory,  to  make  fome  refleftions  on  that  authority 
Chriftian  Princes  and  States  have  heretofore  af- 
fumed  and  excrcifed  (and  which  fome  ftill  claim) 
of  invading  and  ufurping  the  dominion  of  all  infi¬ 
del  nations,  and  treating  the  natives  as  their  flaves 
and  vafials,  and  to  confider  the  right  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  of  excluding  both  Chriftians  and  Pagans 
from  all  countries  whither  they  have  fent  any 
colonies. 


The  Pope  feems  firft  to  have  afllimed  an  audio-  C  H 
rity  of  difpofing  of  fuch  countries  as  were  m  the  ^ 
poflclTion  of  Infidels  or  Hercticks  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  he  pretends  to  derive  from  Jesus  Ch  r  ist  ; 
And  in  this  all  Chriftian  Princes  appear  to  have 
acquiefeed  when  he  granted  the  eaft  to  the  Portu^ 
guefe  and  the  weft  to  the  Spaniards.  No  Euro¬ 
pean  power  pretended  to  difturb  either  of  thofe 
crowns  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  poftelfed 
themfelves  of  in  the  heathen  world  for  many  years. 

But  the  Pope’s  power  of  transferring  infidel  king¬ 
doms  to  whom  he  pleafed  was  no  fooner  called  in 
queftion  than  every  fovereign  Prince  in  Europe  af- 
fumed  the  like  authority,  and  in 'all  their  patents 
for  difeovery  granted  their  fubjedls  the  dominion 
and  property  of  every  Pagan  country  they  ftiould 
invade  -,  being  induced  to  it,  I  prefume,  by  the 
I'urkifli  maxim,  that  dominion  is  founded  in 
grace,  or  in  other  words,  that  unbelievers  could 
have  no  right  to  this  world  any  more  than  the 
next.  This  feems  to  have  been  fhe  univerfal  opi¬ 
nion  of  both  Preteftants  and  Papifts  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  Sir  Walter  RI^legh  a  pa¬ 
tent  to  fubdue  an  J,  govern  thofe  Pagan  countries  he 
ftiould  difeover  ;  the  tenour  of  that  patent  imply¬ 
ing  as  much  :  though,  at  this  day,  we  are  generally 
agreed,  that  Chriftian  Princes  have  nothing  to  do  to 
invade  01  inflave  Heathen  nations,  but  that  Pagan 
Princes  and  States  have  as  good  a  right  to  their 
countries,  their  liberties  and  pofTcflions  as  the  bell 
and  moft  powerful  Chriftian  Monarchs  have  to 
tlieir  dominions  in  this  part  of  the  world  j  and  con- 
fequently  all  the  invalions  and  ufurpations  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  Heathen  world  by  Chrif¬ 
tians  were  upjuft,  and  the  conqueft  of  them  upon 
fuch  unjuft  grounds  could  give  none,  of  them  a 
right  to  the  territories  of  thofe  Pagan  powers,  or 
to  the  properties  of  their  fubjedls,  fo  long  as  there 
were  any  heirs  remaining  to  claim  their  relpefitive 
rights  j  which  the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  and  Dutch, 
leem  to  have  been  fo  confeious  of,  that  they  in  a 
manner  extirpated  the  nations  they  conquered  to  de¬ 
feat  all  prior  claims,  and  thus  by  excefs  of  villainy 
have,  as  they  imagine,  derived  a  right  to  them¬ 
felves  by  wniy  of  occupancy  :  The  pofieftbr  being 
deemed  by  fome  to  have  the  belt,  right  where  none 
can  fliew  a  better,  efpecially  after  a  long  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  pofitflion.  But  this  can  never  be  found 
dodfiine  furely  in  regard  to  kingdoms,  inafmuch  as 
it  encourages  wicked  ufurpers  to  be  ftill  greater  vil¬ 
lains  in  order  to  eftablifti  themfelves.  One  would 
rather  be  inclined  to  believe  that  any  neighbouring 
nation  had  a  right  to  fuch  ruined  and  abdicated 
kingdoms,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  ail  other 
powers  to  unite  in  driving  the  ufurper  from  a  coun¬ 
try  he  had  thus  barbaroufty.  in  varied  and  deftroyed. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  faid,  that  America  was 
but  thinly  inhabited  in  comparifon  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  there  was  room  enough  both  for 
them  and  us :  That  no  Prince  or  private  man  can 
have  a  right  to  exclude  all  others  from  a  country 
too  large  for  the  prefen t  pofleftfors  to  enjoy  or  cul¬ 
tivate  :  And  that  by  teaching  the  natives  hufbandry 
and  other  arts,  we  ftiewed  them  the  way  to  live 
elegantly,  and  to  make  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
of  more  value  than  twenty  thoufand,  which  were 
before  nothing  but  bogs  or  forefts,  and  inhabited 
by  wild  bcafts  more  than  men.  It  could  neverbe 
the  defign  of  the  creation  that  the  earth  fhould 
remain  the  property  of  a  few  huntfmen,  unim¬ 
proved  and  uncultivated,  as  America  muft  have 
done  if  the  Europeans  had  been  excluded  from 
fending  colonies  thither. 
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To 


OF  VIRGINIA. 


CHAP.  To  this  it  is  reply’d,  that  we  ought  not  how- 
ever  to  have  intruded  ourfelves  by  force  to  the 
*“  prejudice  of  the  original  inhabitants,  but  to  have 

proceeded  in  the  method  fomeof  the  ancients  did. 
We  ought  to  have  infinuated  ourfelves  into  their 
good  opinion,  to  have  fhewn  them  the  beauty  and 
the  excellence  ot  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  the 
benevolent  principles  it  taught  :  We  ought  to 
have  convinced  them  how  beneficial  the  European 
arts  and  fciences  would  be  to  them  and  their 
country,  and  then  we  Ihould  not  have  failed  of  be¬ 
ing  received  with  kindnefs,  and  even  veneration, 
as  Ceres  and  Bacchus  anciently  were:  We 
llwuld  have  been  looked  upon  as  good  angels,  or 
at  leaft  as  the  great  benefablors  of  mankind  ;  and 
admitted  and  even  invited  to  fhare  their  country 
with  them  for  the  fake  of  the  improvements  we 
might  make  in  it.  But  admitting  we  had  a  right 
to  fix  ourfelves  in  any  vacant  parts  of  America, 
we  certain tly  could  have  none  to  drive  the  natives 
from  the  refi,  and  infult  and  tyrannize  over  them  : 
And  I  have  not  obferv’d  any  inftance  from  our 
firfh  attempts  to  fettle- colonies  there  to  this  day, 
where  we  have  treated  the  natives  with  humanity 
and  benevolence,  but  they  have  been  ready  to  re- 
fign  to  us  as  much  of  their  refpedive  countries  as 
we  could  plant  and  cultivate,  upon  very  moderate 
confiderations. 

And  as  for  that  other  piece  of  tyranny  fo  gene¬ 
rally  pradifed  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tuguefe,  namely,  the  excluding  the  natives  from 
converfing  or  trafficking  with  any  other  people  but 
their  own,  and  the  debarring  all  other  nations  from 
Entering  their  ports,  1  cannot  fee  the  juftice  of  it. 
Every  free  people  in  this  part  of  the  world  have 
certainly  the  liberty  of  trading  with  thofe  of  ano¬ 
ther  without  alking  leave  of  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Dutch,  notwithftanding  thofe  powers  may  have 
Colonies  in  feme  part  of  the  faid  continent  or  iflands. 
How  their  pofleffing  a  town  or  two  upon  the  Indian 
coaft  can  give  them  a  right  of  excluding  all  other 
European  nations  from  reforting  thither  and  traf¬ 
ficking  with  the  natives,  or  what  right  any  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  can  have  to  lie  with  their  ffiips  before 
the  Indian  harbours,  and  to  oppofe  and  even  mur¬ 
der  the  natives  for  attempting  to  fell  the  produce 
of  their  country  to  foreigners,  as  the  Dutch  do  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  arrd  the  Spaniards  in  America,  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive. 

Such  reflexions  as  thefe  are  not  only  natural 
but  unavoidable  upon  enquiring  into  the  original 
of  our  American  colonies. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Virginian  hiflory  ;  and  though  I  cannot  approve 
the  conduX  of  our  nation  in  all  places,  yet  it 
will  appear  that  we  have  ufed  lefs  violence  and  op- 
preffion  in  the  fettlements  we  have  made  than  any 
other  nation,  and  in  many  places  have  fairly  con- 
traXed  with  the  inhabitants  for  what  we  have  ob¬ 
tained,  and  given  them  what  they  efteem’d  a  va¬ 
luable  confideration  for  the  lands  they  transferred 
to  us. 

Ti  e  VIr-  26th  of  March,  Cap- 

ginian  hlf- tain  GiLBERT  alib  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  with 
tory  con-  thirty-two  mariners  and  landmen  ;  the  landmen 
einued.  being  commanded  by  Captain  Gosnold,  and 
defigned  for  a  colony.  They  arrived  in  that  part 
of  Virginia  now  called  New-England,  being  in 
42  degrees  north  latitude,  on  the  14th  of  May 
following  ;  where  there  came  on  board  them  fe- 
veral  of  the  natives  in  an  European  boat,  fome  of 
them  alfo  being  cloathed  like  Europeans,  the  boat 
and  cloaths  having  been  given  them  by  fome 
iiihermen  wdio  frequented  Newfoundland  i  but 
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moft  of  them  had  mantles  of  Deer-fkins.  They  CHAP, 
afterwards  failed  to  the  fouthward,  and  came  to .  j 
a  promontory  call’d  Cape  Cod,  from  theflioals  ot 
Cod-fiffi  they  met  with  there,  and  that  name  it 
retains  to  this  day.  Here  Captain  Gosnold  went 
on  fhore,  and  found  Peas,  Strawberries,  and  other 
fruits  growing,  and  faw  a  great  deal  of  good  tim¬ 
ber.  They  failed  from  this  point  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward,  and  arrived  at  another  promontory,  which 
they  call’d  Gilbert’s  Point,  the  name  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  ffiip,  the  Ihores  appearing  full  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  of  them  came  on  board,  and  tho’  they 
were  peaceable  enough,  they  were  obferved  to  be 
thieviffi.  The  Englifh  afterwards  bending  their 
courfe  to  the  fouth-wefl:,  they  came  to  an  uninha¬ 
bited  ifland  in  41  degrees,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  ;  and  to  another 
ifland,  a  little  further  to  the  fouthward,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Ifland,  and  thefe  iflands 
are  flill  call’d  by  thofe  names. 

Upon  Elizabeth  Ifland,  lying  about  four  miles 
from  the  continent.  Captain  Gosnold  propofedto 
fettle  with  his  little  colony,  and  to  that  end  went 
on  fhore  there  on  the  28th  of  May.  He  found 
the  ifland  cover’d  with  timber  and  underwood, 
among  which  were  oak,  afh,  beech,  walnut, 
hazel,  cedars,  cyprefs,  and  faffafras.  And  as  to 
fruits,  here  were  cherries,  vines,  goofberies,  ftraw- 
berries,  rafberries,  ground-nuts,  and  Peas;  and 
alfo  variety  of  roots  and  lallad-herbs.  Here,  in 
the  middle  of  a  frefli  water  lake,  which  furround- 
ed  a  little  rocky  ifland,  containing  an  acre  of 
ground,  they  began  to  ereX  a  hou(e  and  fort  capa-  A  fort  e- 
ble  of  receiving  twenty  men,  refted  by 

While  this  was  doing.  Captain  Gosnol  d  fail’d  ^^^Englilh 
over  to  the  continent,  where  he  found  a  great 
many  people,  and  was  treated  very  courteoufly  by 
them,  every  one  making  a  prefent  of  what  he  had 
about  him,  fuch  as  Ikins,  furrs,  tobacco,  chains 
and  necklaces  of  copper,  fhells,  and  the  like  for 
which  the  Englifh  gave  them  fome  toys,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  fort.. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Chiefs,  with  fifty  flout  men  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  came  over  from  the  continent  to  the 
ifland  in  their  country  boats,  and  there  being  then 
but  eight  Engliffimen  on  fhore,  they  flood  upon 
their  guard  until  the  natives  gave  them  to  under- 
fland  they  came  in  a  friendly  manner  to  vifit  them. 
Whereupon  they  were  invited  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  fat  down  to  dinner  with  the  Englifh  on  their 
heels,  expreffing  a  great  deal  of  good  humour. 

The  Indians  made  them  another  vifit  two  or  three 
days  after,  when  they  behaved  themfelves  very 
peaceably  alfo  ;  but  one  of  the  nativeshaving  ftolen 
a  fhield,  was  made  to  return  it,  and  they  leemed 
appreh'enfive  the  Engliflr  would  revenge  it ;  but 
finding  them  fllll  eafy  and  fociable,  they  were 
merry  together,  and  parted  again  in  a  friendly 
manner.  But  as  two  of  the  Englifh  were  ftrag- 
gling  by  the  fea-fide  two  days  after,  to  get  Crabs, 
four  Indians  attacked  them,  and  wounded  one  of 
the  Englifh  with  an  arrow  ;  whereupon  the  other 
Englifhman  dif armed  the  aggreffor,  and  the  reft 
run  away.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  only 
quarrel  there  was  between  the_  Engliffi  and  the  In¬ 
dians  in  this  voyage  ;  however,  the  colony  which 
was  defign’d  to  be  left  there,  who  were  twenty  in 
number,  being  apprehenfive  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  fubfifl  till  fupplies  and  re-inforcements 
came  from  England,  if  the  natives  fliould  prove 
their  enemies,  dpecially  as  their  provifions,  upon 
examination,  appear’d  much  fliorter  than  was  cx- 
peXed  ;  it  was  refolvcd  to  abandon  their  little  fort 
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c  H  A  P.in  the  iHand,  and  return  (  all  of  them)  to  England. 

Having  therefore  taken  on  board  fome  Cedar  and 
Saffafras,  Beaver-fkins,  Deer-fkins,  black  Fox- 
lifh  aban  Ikins,  and  other  peltry  they  had  receiv’d  of  the 
don  their  natives  for  the  goods  they  carry’d  thither  ;  they  fet 
fort  and  Elizabeth  on  the  1 8  th  of  June, 

England!  arriving  at  Exmouth  in  Devon,  on  the  23d  ot  July 
**  following,  without  having  loft  one  man  ;  but  they 
made  no  attempt  to  find  their  unhappy  countrymen, 
who  had  been  left  at  Roanoak,  in  the  year  1587. 
Mr.Hack-  The  next  year  (1603)  the  reverend  Mr.  Hack- 
othrsH  bu IT,  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Briftol,  a 
cenfed  to  gentleman  of  an  enterprizing  genius,  who  compiled 
trade  to  the  firft  colledlion  of  voyages  that  ever  was  pub- 
Virginia  lifFed  in  Englilh,  having  convers’d  with  fome  of 
Walter  adventurers,  propos’d  to  the  merchants  of 

Ralegh.  Briftol  the  fending  fome  fhips  on  the  fame  voyage  •, 
which  they  conlented  to^  and  he  agreed  to  be¬ 
come  an  adventurer  with  them:  But  as  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Ralegh  had  a  patent  for  the  planting  Virgi¬ 
nia,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fend  Mr.  Hacklo  it 
and  fome  others  to  him  to  obtain  his  leave  for 
making  the  voyage  ;  which  he  readily  granted  un¬ 
der  his  hand  and  feal,  together  with  all  the  profits 
they  fhould  make  by  it,  having  no  longer  any 
thoughts  of  planting  that  country  himfelf. 

Being  thus  authoris’d  to  traffick  to  Virginia, 
our  adventurers  fitted  out  a  fmall  Veffeh  called 
the  Speedwell,  burthen  fifty  ton,  and  man’d  with 
Captain  thirty  hands,  of  which  Martin  Fringe,  an 
Fringe’s  expert  mariner,  was  appointed  commander.  They 
voyage,  another  fmall  bark  with  him  of  twenty- 

fix  ton,  and  carrying  fourteen  hands ;  both  which 
veffels  being  vidlual’d  for  eight  months,  they  put 
on  board  a  cargo  confifting  of  cloathing  both  Li¬ 
nen  and  woollen,  hats,  Ihoes,  ftockings,  carpen¬ 
ters  tools,  implementsof  hufbandry  and  gardening,  • 
looking-glaffes,  pins,  needles,  thread,  and  other 
haberdafhers  wares;  knives,  fciflars,  fifti-hooks, 
bells,  beads,  and  other  glittering  toys,  which  they 
apprehended  moft  acceptable  to  the  Indians ; 
with  which  they  fet  fail  from  King’s- Road,  near 
Briftol,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1603-4;  but  be¬ 
ing  put  back  by  contrary  winds,  they  run  into 
Milford-Haven,  where  they  lay  till  the  loth  of 
April  (in  which  interval  they  heard  of  the  death 
Queen  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  happen’d  on  the 
Elizabeth  24th  of  March  1603-4)  when  fetting  fail  again, 
they  arriv’d  on  the  coaft  of  Virginia  (now  New- 
England)  in  43  degrees  north  latitude ;  from 
whence  they  bent  their  courfe  fouth-weft  til]  they 
came  into  41  degrees,  and  going  on  fhore  there, 
cut  a  good  quantity  of  SaflTafras  and  carried  it  on 
board;  but  left  they  Ihould  be  furpris’d  in  the 
woods  by  the  natives  while  they  were  at  work, 
they  ereifted  a  little  fort  or  redoubt,  wherein  they 
left  their  effeds  and  four  or  five  men  to  guard 
them  while  the  reft  were  at  work.  The  natives 
came  and  traffick’d  with  the  Englifh,  forty  or  fifty 
in  a  company,  and  fometimes  upwards  of  an  hun¬ 
dred,  who  eat  and  drank  and  were  very  merry 
with  our  adventurers,  efpecially  when  they  obferv’d 
a  lad  in  their  company  playing  upon  aGuittar.  They 
would  get  round  about  him,  and  taking  hands, 
dance  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  ring,  after  the  Ame¬ 
rican  manner.  Our  adventurers  obferv’d,  that  the 
natives  were  more  afraid  of  two  maftiff  Dogs  they 
carried  with  them  than  of  twenty  men ;  and  when 
they  defign’d  to  get  rid  of  their  company  they  let 
loofe  one  of  thefe  MaftifFs ;  whereupon  the  natives 
would  fliriek  out  and  run  away  to  the  woods ;  but 
’tis  probable  this  ufage,  and  the  eredling  a  forti¬ 
fication  in  their,  country,  made  the  Indians  at 
length  look  upon  the  Englifh  as  their  enemies  ; 


for  our  adventurers  inform  us,  that  a  party  of  ^  H  A  p. 
Indians  came  and  furrounded  their  fort  a  few  days 
after,  when  moft  of  them  were  abfent,  and  would 
probably  have  furpriz’d  it,  if  the  Captain  of  the 
fhip  had  not  fir’d  two  Guns  and  alarm’d  the  work¬ 
men  in  the  woods,  who  thereupon  return’d  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  pretended  indeed 
they  had  no  hoftile  intentions ;  but  our  people 
never  cared  to  truft  them  afterwards.  And  the 
day  before  the  Englifh  embark’d,  the  natives 
came  down  again  in  great  numbers  and  fet  fire  to 
the  woods  where  they  had  cut  the  Saffafras ;  which 
’tis  probable,  was  defigned  to  let  the  Englifh'  know, 
they  would  preferve  nothing  in  their  country 
which  fhould  invite  fuch  guefts  to  vifit  them  a- 


gain  ;  for  no  doubt  the  great  guns  and  fire-arms 
had  rendered  the  Englifh  very  terrible  to  them  as 
well  as  their  dogs. 


As  to  the  produce  of  the  foil,  Captain  Fringe 
made  the  fame  obfervations  as  Captain  Gos n ol  d 
had  done  in  the  former  voyage,  adding,  that  the 
natives  wore  their  hair  tied  up  and  adorned  with 
a  great  many  feathers,  flowers,  and  glittering  toys ; 
and  that  the  men  had  nothing  before  their  nudities 
but  a  piece  of  fkin  of  a  hand-breadth,  which  was 
faftened  to  their  girdles  before  and  behind,  and 
brought  between  their  legs ;  and  to  thefe  girdles, 
which  were  made  of  Snake-fkins,  they  alfo  hung 
their  Tobacco-pouches.  They  faw  but  two  of  their 
women,  who  wore  aprons  made  of  fleins  that  reach¬ 
ed  down  to  their  knees,  and  had  mantles  of  bear- 
fkins,  which  they  hung  on  one  Ihoulder.  Their 
boats  were  made  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree, 
much  of  the  form  of  ours,  but  larger,  and  fewed 
together  with  Ofier-twigs,  the  feams  being  covered 
with  a  kind  of  rofin  or  turpentine  of  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  fmell  :  And  thefe  veffels  were  fo  exceeding 
light,  that  one  of  them,  which  would  carry  nine 
men,  did  not  weigh  fixey  pounds. 

The  latter  end  of  July,  our  adventurers  loaded 
their  leaft  bark  with  faffafras,  and  fent  her  home 
to  England  ;  and  on  the  qth  of  Auguft  they  fee 
fail  with  their  other  fhip,  having  gotten  a  cargo 
of  fkins  and  furrs,  for  which  they  truck’d  away 
the  cloathing  and  hard  ware  they  carried  thither. 

They  arrived  at  the  foundings,  in  the  chaps  of pringe 
the  chanel,  within  five  weeks  after  they  left  the  returns  to 
coaft  of  Virginia,  where  they  met  with  contrarj'  England, 
winds,  fo  that  they  did  not  come  to  King’s-Road 
till  the  2d  of  Odlober,  1604  ;  the  Speedwell,  the 
biggeft  fhip,  having  been  out  fix  months  in  this 
voyage,  and  the  leaft  fhip,  called  the  Difeoverer, 
five  months  and  a  half. 

In  the  year  1605,  two  enterprizing  noblemen  The  Lords 
(viz.)  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Thomas  South- 
Lord  Arundel,  equipp’d  a  fhip  called  the  Archan- 
gel,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Captain  a" 
George  Weymouth,  who  fet  fail  from  the  fhip  to 
Downs  on  the  31ft  of  March,  and  came  upon  the  Virginia, 
coaft  of.  Virginia,  or  rather  New-England,  on  the^v^P;."^'^ 
14th  of  May  following,  being  then,  as  he  found  mou^th’s 
by  obfervation,  in  43  degrees  of  north  latitude,  voyage. 
From  whence  he  flood  to  the  fouthward,  and  arriv¬ 
ed  at  a  good  harbour,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
Hudson’s  river,  in  41  degrees  odd  minutes  ;  and 
becaufe  they  difeovered  this  harbour  on  Whitfun-^ 
day  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Fentecoaft  Harbour. 

Here  they  traded  with  the  natives  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  getting  forty  Beaver-fkins  for  the  value 
of  five  fhillings  in  knives  and  other  cutlers  wares. 

Several  of  the  Indians  came  on  board  and  were 
entertained,  and  fome  of  the  Englifh  went  on 
fhore,  and  lay  in  the  Indian  houfes  all  night ;  but 
always  took  that  caution  to  keep  fome  of  the  na¬ 
tives 
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^  tives  on  board  as  hoftages  ;  and  thefe  people  not 
ufing  the  like  caution,  when  the  Englifh  had  fi- 
Some  of  nifhed  their  bufinefs  they  furprifed  three  or  four  of 
the  Jndi-  the  natives  and  detained  them  on  board,  refolving 

fed  anT”'  5  which  their  friends 

brought  being  apprized,  ufed  various  ftratagems  to  make 
away  by  repnfals  by  taking  fome  of  the  Englifh,  but  had 
the  Eng-  no  opportunity  ;  for  our  adventurers  never  went 
on  fhore  afterwards,  but  in  a  body  and  well  armcdj 
nor  would  they  venture  far  into  the  country,  hav¬ 
ing  difcovered  an  ambufcade  of  feveral  hundred  In¬ 
dians  that  lay  ready  to  intercept  their  retreat ; 
whereupon  ouV  adventurers  cry  out  mightily  of  the 
treacherous  difpofition  of  the  Indians  ^  whereas 
they  themfelves  were  much  more  guilty  of  treache¬ 
ry  in  furprifing  and  running  away  with  feveral  of 
the  natives.  It  was  natural  to  expedt  the  Indians 
would  revenge  this  piece  of  violence  if  they  could 
have  met  with  an  opportunity,  either  upon  them- 
felves  or  the  next  Europeans  that  vifited  their 
coaft,  and  whenever  they  have  upon  the  like 
provocations  endeavoured  to  do  themfelves  juftice, 
our  people  never  fail  to  exclaim  againft  the  trea¬ 
chery  and  barbarity  of  the  Indians,  who  have  much 
more  reafon  to  complain  of  the  Europeans  for  their 
invafions  and  treachery  than  we  have  to  exclaim 
againft  them  for  retaliating  fuch  injuries. 

There  happened  nothing  more  worth  mention¬ 
ing  in  this  voyage,  but  that  our  adventurers  having 
made  a  very  good  market,  fet  fail  for  England  on 
Captain  Sunday  the  i6th  of  June,  and  made  the  iOands  of, 
Scilly,  near  the  land’s  end  of  England,  on  the 
of  July  following. 

England.  The  enterprizing  and  mercantile  part  of  the 
nation  being  by  this  time  fufficiently  apprized  that 
a  very  advantagious  commerce  might  be' carried  on 
with  North-America,  tho*  they  fhould  not  meet 
with  gold  and  filver,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
legh’s  patent  being  forfeited  by  his  attainder  in 
the  firft  year  of  this  reign,  feveral  gentlemen  and 
merchants  petitioned  his  majefty  King  James  I. 
for  a  patent  to  enable  them  to  raife  a  joint  ftock, 
in  order  to  fettle  colonies  in  Virginia,  obferving 
that  this  could  never  be  done  effedlually  but  by  a 
company  or  corporation. 

King  Whereupon  King  James,  by  his  letters  patents, 

James’s  (^ated  the  loth  of  April,  1606,  reciting,  that 
pfandng*^  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Sum- 
\irgima.  MERS,  Knights;  Richard  Hacluit  '  Clerk, 
Prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  Edwa r d-Mar i a 
Wingfield,  Thomas  Hanham,  and  Ra¬ 
legh  Gilbert,  Efquirts;  William  Par¬ 
er  and  George  Popham,  Gentlemen,  and 
divers  others,  his  loving  fubjeifts,  had  petitioned 
him  for  leave  to  fend  colonies  to  Virginia,  and 
fuch  other  parts  of  America,  as  either  appertained 
to  this  crown,  or  which  were  not  actually  pof- 
fefled  by  any  other  Chriftian  Prince  or  people,  and 
lying  between  34  and  45  degrees  of  northern  lati¬ 
tude,  and  within  an  hundred  miles  of  thefea-coaft ; 
and  for  the  fpeedy  accompliftiment  of  the  faid  plan¬ 
tation,  intended  to  divide  themfelves  into  two  fe¬ 
veral  companies,  the  one  confifting  of  the  adven¬ 
turers  of  the  city  of  London,  who  were  defirous 
to  fix  themfelves  between  the  34th  and  41ft  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude  and  the  other,  confifting 
of  the  adventurers  of  the  cities  of  Briftol  and  Ex¬ 
eter,  and  the  town  of  Plymouth,  who  were  defi¬ 
rous  to  fettle  between  38  and  45  degrees  on  the 
coaft  of  Virginia  in  America.  His  Majefty,  in 
order  to  promote  fo  noble  a  work,  which  might 
tend  to  the  glory  of  God  by  propagating  the 
Chriftian  Religion  among  the  Infidels  and  Sava¬ 
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ges,  and  bring  them  to  humanity  and  civility,  did  CHAP, 
gracioufly  accept  their  petition  :  And  for  himfelf, 
his  heirs  and  fuccelTors,  did  grant  and  agree,  that 
the  faid  Sir  Th  o  M  A  s  Gates,  Sir  George 
Summers,  Richard  Hackluit,  and  Ed- 
ward-MaPvIa  W^ingfield,  adventurers  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  all  others  that  Ihould  af- 
fociate  with  them,  fhould  be  called  the  firft  colo¬ 
ny,  and  rftight  begin  their  firft  plantation  at  any 
place  upon  the  faid  coaft  of  Virginia  or  America, 
where  they  Ihould  think  fit,  between  34  and  41 
degrees  of  latitude  ;  and  Ihould  have  all  the  lands, 
woods,  rivers,  ports,  filhings  and  hereditaments 
whatfoever  to  the  fame  belonging  or  appertaining, 
from  the  firft  feat  of  their  plantation  for  fifty  miles 
either  way  along  the  coaft  north  and  fouth,  and  an 
hundred  miles  to  the  weftward  w'ithin  land,  with 
all  the  idands  over-againft  the  faid  coaft,  for  the 
fpace  of  an  hundred  miles  at  fea,  with  all  the 
lands,  ports,  rivers,  harbours,  filhings  and  mines 
thereto  belonging  or  appertaining;  and  liberty  to 
build,  plant,  and  fortify  thereon  :  And  that  no 
other  fubjedls  of  this  crown  Ihould  be  perm.itted  to 
fettle  themfelves  on  the  lands  to  ti;e  weftward  of 
this  colony  without  their  leave.  And  his  Majefty 
did  grant  to  the  aforefaid  Thomas  EIanham, 
Ralegh  Gilbert,  William  Parker,  and 
George  Popham,  of  the  cities  of  Briftol 
and  Exeter,  and  town  of  Plymouth,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Devon,  and  all  others  that  Iliould  affociate 
with  them,  that  they  Ihould  be  called  the  fe- 
cond  colony,  and  might  begin  their  firft  planta¬ 
tion  upon  the  faid  coaft  of  Virginia  or  America, 
where  they  Ihould  think  fit,  between  38  and  45 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  enjoy  all  the  lands,  ports, 
rivers,  filhing,  and  hereditaments  thereto  belong¬ 
ing,  with  the  like  extent  of  land  and  fea  from  the 
feat  of  their  plantation,  as  was  granted  to  the  firft 
colony. 

And  it  was  provided,  that  the  refpedtive  colo¬ 
nies  fhould  not  plant  within  the  Ipace  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  each  other. 

That  each  company  Ihould  have  a  council  con¬ 
fifting  of  thirteen  perfons,  in  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  fhould  be  lodged  ;  but  limited  by  certain 
articles  under  the  privy-feal. 

They  were  impowered  alfo  to  digmiines  in  and 
beyond  their  repeflive  limits  to  the  weft-ward,' 
paying  the  crown  a  fifth  of  all  gold,  and  a  fif¬ 
teenth  of  all  copper-ore  they  Ihould  get.  They 
w’ere  alfo  impowered  to  feize  all  Ihips  that  fliould 
trade  within  their  refpeftive  limits,  to  coin  money, 
raife  forces  for  their  defence,  &c. 

The  London  adventurers,  or  the  firft  com-  Three 
pany,  were  no  focner  authorized  to  fend  colonies 
to  Virginia  by  this  patent  but  they  fitted  out  three  London  ^ 
veflels,  (viz.)  one  of  an  hundred  tons,  another  ofadventu- 
forty,  and  a  pinnance  of  twenty  tons,  in  which 
were  fent  an  hundred  and  ten  land-men,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  tools  and  implements  for 
building,  fortification  and  tillage,  cloathing,  toys, 
and  other  merchandize,  to  traffick  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  every  thing  proper  for  a  colony  :  The 
command  of  this  little  fquadron  being  committed 
to  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  an  excel¬ 
lent  feaman,  and  one  who  was  ufed  to  Weft-India 
voyages ;  but  the  orders  for  the  government  of  the 
colony,  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the- coun¬ 
cil,  who  were- to  have  the  adminiftration  of  affairs 
when  they  arrived  in  Virginia,  were  fealed  up,  and 
diredled  not  to  be  opened  until  they  went  on  Ihore, 

They  fet  fail  from  London  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1606,  but  the  wind  not  being  favour- 
rable,  they  made  it  the  5th  of  January  before  they 
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reached  the  Downs,  and  were  detained  here  and 
upon  the  coall  of  England  feveral  weeks  more. 
After  which  they  bent  their  courfe  to  the  Canary 
Elands,  where  they  took  in  frefli  water,  and  then 
failed  to  the  Caribbee  Elands,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  23d  of  February.  They  let  their  men  on 
fhore  on  feveral  of  thefe  iflands,  and  remained  a- 
mongft  them  a  month  and  upwards,  but  chiefly  on 
the  ifland  of  Nevis,  where  their  men  Jived  upon 
the  provifions  they  found  in  the  ifland. 

On  the  3d  of  April  they  fet  fail  from  Nevis,  and 
on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  difcovered  the  land 
of  Virginia,  and  the  fame  day  were  fo  fortunate  as 
to  enter  the  bay  of  Chefepeak,  between  the  two 
Capes ;  the  fouthermofl:  of  which  they  named  Cape 
Henry,  and  the  northermofl:  Cape  Charles,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  two  Princes,  the  King’s  Ions ; 
which  Capes  are  about  feven  leagues  (not  nine 
leagues,  as  I  faid  by  miftake  in  defcribing  their 
fituation)  afunder. 

They  could  not  poflibly  have  found  a  better 
place  for  their  purpofe  (tho’  they  were  driven  thi¬ 
ther  by  a  ftorm,  and  hit  upon  it  by  accident)  there 
being  more  commodious  rivers  and  harbours  in  this 
bay  than  in  any  part  of  North  America  ;  the  want 
whereof,  in  a  great  meafure,  defeated  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Ralegh’s  attempts  of  fettling  colonies  on 
this  coaft. 

They  landed  firfl;  on  the  fouth  fide,  near  Cape 
Henry,  which  lies  in  37  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
found  it  a  very  fruitful  and  delightful  country  ; 
which  while  fome  of  the  gentlemen  were  taking  a 
view  of  with  uncommon  pleafure  after  the  fatigue 
of  a  tedious  and  tempeftuous  voyage,  they  fell  into 
an  ambufcade  of  Indians,  who  fhot  a  fhower  of 
arrows  from  the  woods  and  defperately  wounded 
two  of  the  EnglifE  ;  but  upon  the  firing  a  volley 
of  fmall  Iliot  they  took  to  their  heels  and  fled, 
giving  notice  by  fires  from  place  to  place  of  the 
arrival  of  our  adventurers. 

The  water,  upon  founding  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  being  found  fo  fhallow  that 
their  fhips  could  not  come  near  the  fhore,  it  was 
refolved  to  try  the  oppofite  coaft,  where  they  found 
the  chanel  clofe  to  the  land  to  be  eight  or  ten  fa¬ 
thom  deep.  Whereupon  they  named  that  point  of 
land  Point  Comfort,  and  brought  their  fhips  thi¬ 
ther,  having  the  day  before  erefted  a  crofs  at  Cape 
Henry,  and  formally  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  name  of  King  James  I. 

At  their  landing  on  Cape  Comfort,  five  of  the 
natives  appear’d  at  a  diftance,  and  feem’d  very 
much  afraid  of  the  Englifh,  till  Captain  Newport 
made  figns  of  peace  and  friendfhip,  when  they  laid 
down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  came  forwards 
with  a  great  deal  of  courage,  inviting  the  Englifh 
to  their  town,  which  they  pointed  to,  and  call’d  by 
the  name  of  Keccughtan  j  and  a  party  of  our  ad¬ 
venturers  going  thither  with  them  were  entertain’d 
very  hofpitably.  They  brought  them  alfo  pipes 
and  tobacco  to  fmoak,  and  danced  and  fung  after 
the  manner  of  their  country,  to  divert  their  new 
guefts  of  whom,  however,  they  feem’d  to  have 
fomeapprehenfions,  for  when  the  Englifh  firft  came 
to  the  town,  they  fet  up  a  lamentable  howling,  and 
laying  their  faces  on  the  ground  tore  it  up  with  their 
nails  *,  which  the  Englifh  then  look’d  upon  as  fome 
religious  ceremony,  but  I  am  apt  to  think,  by  their 
liowling  and  geftures,  they  rather  exprefs’d  theif 
fears  that  thofe  foreigners  would  one  day  fubdue 
their  country,  being  acquainted  with  the  execution 
they  had  done  with  their  fire-arms  in  the  firft  encoun¬ 
ter  they  had  with  their  countrymen  on  the  other  fide 
the  bay.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  Captain 


Newport  made  the  natives  fome  prefents  of  beads  CHAP, 
and  other  toys,  and  then  return’d  to  his  fliip.  ^ 

As  to  the  colony,  the  firft  bufinefs  they  enter’d^ 
upon  after  they  landed  was  to  open  their  orders, 
where  they  found  the  following  gentlemen  appoint¬ 
ed  of  the  council  (viz.)  Bartholomew  Gos- 
NOLD,  Edward  Wingfield,  Christopher 
Newport,  John  Smith,  John  Ratcliffe, 

John  Martin,  and  George  Kendall,  of 
whom  Wingfield  was  chofcn  Prefident,  but 
they  thought  fit  to  leave  Captain  Smith  out  of  the 
council ;  for  it  feems  the  reft  of  the  gentlemen  were 
fo  fet  againft  him  that  they  had  confined  him  pri- 
fonerever  fince  their  leaving  England  which  Pur¬ 
chase  infinuates  was  occafioned  by  their  envy  at 
his  fuperior  talents,  and  becaufe  the  company  in 
England  feemed  to  rely  more  on  his  fkill  and  ex¬ 
perience  than  on  any  of  the  reft  :  And  it  appears, 
that  the  planters  themfelvcs  were  fo  convinced  of 
his  abilities  afterwards,  that  they  were  obliged  not 
only  to  admit  him  into  their  council,  but  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  refign  the  adminiftration  into  his  hands,  af¬ 
ter  they  had  by  their  perpetual  jarrs  and  weak  ma¬ 
nagement  almoft  ruined  the  company’s  affairs.  To 
proceed. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Captain  Newport  had  an 
interview  with  one  of  their  Weroanccs,  or  Kings, 
as  the  Englifli  call  them,  named  Paspahe,  and 
the  day  following  with  Rapahanna,  the  We- 
roance  or  Chief  of  another  tribe,  who  invited  the 
Englifli  to  his  town,  and  treated  them  handfomely. 

The  next  three  or  four  days  they  failed  up  the  river 
Powhaton,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  James 
river,  in  fearch  of  a  proper  place  to  fettle  the  colo¬ 
ny  j  and  having  pitched  upon  one  between  forty 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they 
landed  all  the  men  there  that  were  intended  to  be 
left  in  the  country,  and  began  to  ereiff  a  flight  fort, 
which  they  barricadoed  with  trees,  and  built  fome 
few  htitts,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  James 
town. 

The  place  they  chofe  was  a  peninfula,  two  thirds  The  co!o- 
thereof  being  encompaffed  by  the  river  Powhaton,  "X 
and  the  other  third  by  a  fmall  narrow  river,  capa-  y, 
ble  however  of  receiving  veffels  of  an  hundred  tons 
almoft  as  far  as  the  main  river,  and  at  fpring  tides 
it  over-flows  and  runs  into  the  river  Powhaton, 
making  the  place  a  perfc(5t  ifland,  containing  about 
two  thoufand  acres  of  firm  land,  befides,  a  great 
deal  of  marfliy  ground  ;  which  fituation  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  fecurity  againft  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians. 

The  very  firft  night  the  Englifli  landed,  the  na¬ 
tives  furrounded  the  ifland  with  their  canoes ;  but 
finding  our  adventurers  upon  their  guard  and  ready 
to  receive  them,  they  fled.  On  the  i8th  of  May, 
the  Weroance  Paspahe,  in  whofe  country  they 
were  fettled,  came  to  their  quarters,  attended  by  an 
hundred  armed  Indians  *,  and  obferving  the  Eng¬ 
lifli  ftand  to  their  arms,  would  have  had  them  laid 
them  down  ;  but  the  colony  apprehending  he  had 
fome  hoftile  intentions,  refufed,  and  one  of  his  com¬ 
pany  ftealing  a  hatchet,  the  perfon  from  whom  he 
took  it  ftruck  the  favage,  and  took  it  from  him  •, 
whereupon  his  countrymen  were  preparing  to  re¬ 
venge  the  affront,  and  the  Phiglifli  to  defend  their 
companion,  when  the  Weroance  fuddenly  rofe  up 
and  departed  in  a  great  rage  :  However,  he  fent  a 
buck  to  the  fort  as  a  prefent  foon  after,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  their  friend,  offering  them  as  much  of 
his  country  as  they  defired  for  a  plantation  but  I 
find  the  colony  remained  jealous  of  this  Weroance, 
fufpedling  he  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
prife  them. 
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On  the  1 5th  of  June,  1 607,  their  fort  was  finilfh- 
ed,  being  of  a  triangular  figure,  with  three  baftions 
and  four  or  five  pieces  of  artillery  mounted  on  each. 
And  now  they  thought  themfelves  ftrong  enough 
to  refift  all  the  power  of  the  natives.  They  planted 
allb  two  pieces  of  ground  on  the  peninfula  with 
Indian  corn  to  ferve  them  the  fucceeding  winter  ; 
and  Captain  Newport,  onthe22dof  June, 1607, 
returned  to  England,  leaving  in  the  colony  one 
hundred  and  four  efFe<5live  men,  who  foon  began 
to  find  the  want  of  the  fhips,  from  which  they  had 
hitherto  purchafed  bread,  flour,  and  ffrong  li¬ 
quors,  and  remained  in  pretty  good  health  :  But 
the  fruits  of  the  country  being  now  the  principal 
part  of  their  food,  and  very  little  good  liquor  ftir- 
The  colo-  ing,  many  of  the  colony  fell  fick  of  fluxes  and  fe- 
ny  redu-  feveral  died,  among  whom  were  Cap¬ 

tain  Gosnold,  one  of  the  council,  and  fome  other 
gentlemen  of  quality  ;  and  others  were  cut  off  by 
the  natives  in  the  woods,  as  they  wandered  in  fearch 
of  fruits  or  game,  and  the  reft  were  in  a  manner 
Ihut  up  and  befieged  in  their  fort,  where,  with  conti¬ 
nual  watching,  bad  diet,  and  want  of  good  lodging, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  very  miferable  condition, 
and  by  the  month  of  September  had  buried  fifty 
of  the  colony  :  The  reft  alfo  had  perifhed  if  the 
natives  had  continued  their  attacks  •,  but  it  feems 
they  were  now  become  more  pacifick,  and  confented 
to  traffick  with  the  Englifli  again,  giving  them 
venifon,  wild-fowl,  corn,  and  other  provifions  for 
their  merchandize.  But  every  man  endeavouring 
to  under-fell  his  neighbour,  and  the  Indians  ima¬ 
gining  they  had  been  cheated  and  impofed  upon 
therefore  in  their  former  bargains,  broke  off  all  com¬ 
merce  and  intercourfe  with  the  colony  again,  and 
they  were  a  fecond  time  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condi¬ 
tion.  Whereupon  every  one  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Captain  Smith  as  the  only  man  that  could  extri¬ 
cate  them  out  of  thefe  difficulties  and  having  de- 
pofed  their  prefident,  they  made  choice  of  another, 
who  committed  the  condudt  of  their  affairs  entirely 
to  the  Captain.  This  gentleman  having  made  fome 
addition  to  their  fortifications,  to  fecure  the  colony 
^TrehTof  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  made  their 

provifions.  houfes  and  lodgings  more  commodious,  he  took 
Takes  it  feven  armed  men  with  him  in  his  boat,  and  went 
f  om  the  order  to  purchafe  corn  of  the  more 

natives  on  diftant  tribes  of  Indians,  who  refufing  alfo  to  fell 
their  refu-  him  any,  he  went  to  their  houfes  and  took  their 
fal  £0  fell  corn  away  by  fo,’'cc.  Whereupon  three  or  fourfeore 
him  any,  favages  affembled,  and  marching  with  their 

idol  carried  before  them,  charged  the  Engliffi  with 
their  bows  and  arrows.  The  Captain  returned 
their  compliment  with  a  volley  of  his  mufkets, 
Joaden  with  piftol  ffiot.  Whereupon  they  run  away 
leaving  their  idol  behind  them  ;  and  this  brought 
them  to  a  capitulation,  wherein  they  agreed,  that 
upon  reftoring  their  God  they  would  furnilh  them 
with  as  much  corn  as  they  wanted  :  And  having 
loaded  his  boat,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  fort, 
A  delign  where  he  found  the  prefident  and  fome  others  had 
formed  to  fbrm.ed  a  defign  to  abandon  the«plantation,  and  re¬ 
turn  in  the  pinnace  to  England :  But  having  now 
plenty  of  corn,  and  abundance  of  wild-fowl  in  the 
rivers,  as  the  winter  came  on,  thefe  thoughts  were 
laid  afide  for  the  prefent  j  and  Captain  Smith 
proceeded  on  another  expedition  to  make  difeove- 
ries  and  bring  in  more  corn  for  the  colony,  in  which 
he  had  feveral  fuccefsful  encounters  with  the  forces 
of  the  Weroance  of  Powhaton  j  but  going  on  ffiore 
Smith  ta-  in  a  certain  creek  with  only  two  of  his  men,  he  fell 
Kin  ^  of^^  into  an  ambufeadeof  his  enemies,  the  two  men  were 
PoKton.  killed,  and  himfelf  falling  into  a  bog  was  taken 
prifoner  by  Apaconcanough,  Powhaton’s 
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general,  and  being  brought  before  that  Prince,  CHAP, 
he  ordered  his  brains  to  be  beaten  out  with  clubs,  ^  , 

an  ufual  execution  among  the  favages  :  However,  HiTiifeik. 
his  life  wa.s  faved  by  the  interceffion  of  PACA-vedby 
hunta,  Powhaton’s  daughter,  who  was  k) 
enamoured  with  the  Captain  that  fhe  took  him  in  jjaton’r* 
her  arms,  and  vowed  ffie  would  die  with  him  if  daughter! 
he  fuffered,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  fa-  and  a 
ther  not  only  to  give  him  his  life  but  his  liberty,  be- 
and  furniffi  him  with  whatever  he  wanted  ;  and  the  tween  the 
Captain  returning  to  the  fort  was  frequently  vifited  m-itives 
by  this  lady,  who  revealed  to  him  the  ftratagems 
of  his  enemies,  and  defeated  the  defigns  of  the 
Indians  againft  the  fort,  tho’  ’tis  faid  ffie  was  not 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
ffie  tranfafted  thefe  affairs. 

In  the  mean  time  the  colony  had  laid  another 
plot  to  abandon  the  plantation,  which  the  Captain 
returned  juft  time  enough  to  prevent  •,  but  upon 
his  arrival,  Powhaton’s  people  bringing  to  the 
fort  great  plenty  of  corn,  venifon,  wild-fowl,  and 
all  manner  of  provifions,  all  of  them  altered  their 
minds,  and  determined  to  wait  till  they  received 
freffi  fupplies  from  Europe  1  Nor  was  it  long  after 
Captain  Smith’s  return  to  the  fort  before  Cap¬ 
tain  Newport  came  from  England  with  fup- Captain 
plies  of  men  and  provifions  ;  but  the  Phoenix,  Newport 
commanded  by  Captain  Nelson,  which  came 
company  with  him  till  they  made  the  land  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  driven  back  as  far  as  the  Caribbee  Elands 
by  ftormy  weather,  and  did  not  arrive  at  James 
Town  till  fome  time  afterwards. 

Captain  Newport  had  received  diredions  from 
the  company  in  England  to  endeavour  to  cultivate 
a  friendffiip  with  the  Indian  Princes,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  Powhaton,  who  is  ftiled  Emperor  by 
our  adventurers,  the  reft  paying  him  fome  kind  of 
homage,  tho’  all  of  them  feem  to  have  been  fove- 
raigns  in  their  refpeeftive  territories. 

To  Powhaton,  therefore,  the  company  fent 
a  crown  of  gilded  copper,  a  bed,  and  chair  of 
ftate,  with  robes  and  other  enfigns  of  majefty,  or¬ 
dering  the  colony  to  fee  him  folemnly  crowned, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
King  of  Great-Britain  his  fovereign,  without  re- 
figning  however  any  pare  of  his  dominions  to  him 
or  his  fubjefts,  except  what  they  ffiould  purchafe 
of  him  or  his  vaffals  for  a  valuable  confideration  j 
which  Powhaton  agreeing  to.  Captain  New¬ 
port,  and  Captain  Smith  marched  with  three 
or  fourfeore  more  of  the  colony  to  Powhaton’s 
capital,  where  they  crowned  and  enthroned  the  Powhaton 
Indian  Monarch  in  the  beft  manner  their  circum-  crowned, 
fiances  would  admit  of  -,  and  the  other  Princes, 
who  attended  his  coronation,  had  prefents  made 
them,  and  promifed  alfo  to  acknowledge  the  King 
of  Great-Britain  their  fovereign,  feveral  of  them 
accepting  of  copper  and  other  merchandize  for 
fuch  parts  of  their  refpedlive  territories  as  they 
yielded  to  the  Engliffi  ;  but  great  complaints  were 
made  by  fome  againft  Captain  Newport’s  con- 
dudl  in  paying  too  great  a  fubmiffion  towards 
Powhaton,  and  fuffering  him  to  take  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Engliffi  merchandize  at  his  own  price, 
whereby  the  value  of  Engliffi  goods  was  funk 
and  would  purchafe  nothing  to  any  advantage  : 

And  Powhaton  and  his  vaflal  Princes  became 
exceeding  infblent  in  their  demands.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  is  alfo  cenfured  for  embezzling  the  provifions 
he  brought  for  the  ufe  of  the  colony,  and  felling 
thofe  very  provifions  the  company  fent  them  at  ex¬ 
travagant  prices,  making  a  perfedl  tavern  of  his 
fliip  for  three  or  four  months  he  remained  in  the 
country,  and  eating  up  part  of  thofe-ftores  with  his 
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feamen  which  were  defigned  for  the  fupply  of  the 
colony,  whereby  they  were  reduced  to  great  ftraits 
as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  and  muft  have  periflied  if 
Captain  Smith  had  not  taken  fome  extraordinary 
meafures  for  their  prefervation  ;  for  the  colony  re¬ 
lying  on  the  late  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  with 
the  Indians,  imagined  they  Ikould  be  fupplied  with 
corn  and  flefli  from  the  country  by  way  of  barter 
or  truck  for  their  goods,  and  had  negleded  to  plant 
corn,  or  lay  up  any  provifions  againft  a  time  of 
need  ;  from  which  they  were  chiefly  diverted  by  an 
affair  which  they  apprehended  would  make  all  their 
fortunes  at  once,  namely,  the  gathering  the  gilded 
fand  they  found  in  a  neighbouring  rivulet,  which 
they  took  to  be  gold,  and  were  fo  confident  of  it 
that  they  loaded  Captain  Newport’s  Ihip  home 
with  it,  tho’  it  proved  to  their  great  difappointment 
common  duft.  But  they  lent  home  alfo  certain  fpe- 
cimens  of  pitch,  tar,  glafs,  and  foap-aflies,  which 
had  been  made  by  fome  Poles  and  Germans  the  com¬ 
pany  hired  to  go  to  Virginia  to  promote  thefe  ma- 
nufadtures  ;  and  thefe  might  have  turned  to  good 
account  if  the  colony  had  not  been  diverted  from 
proceeding  in  tliem  by  other  purfuits. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Smith  cbferving  to 
what  low  circumftances  the  colony  was  reduced  a- 
gain,  and  that  the  Indians  refufed  to  fell  them  pro¬ 
vifions  unlefs  at  extravagant  prices,  he  made  feve- 
ral  incurlions  into  their  country,  and  compelled 
the  natives  to  bring  him  in  both  corn  and  flelh  at 
the  former  prices,  reprefenting  to  the  council  that 
the  Indians  were  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  other 
manner  they  mufl;  either  refolve  to  abandon  the 
country  or  exert  their  authority,  and  fliew  the  In¬ 
dians  they  were  in  a  condition  to  force  provifions 
from  them,  if  they  re'fufed.  This  he  looked  upon 
as  the  only  way  to  preferve  the  colony  from  ftar- 
ving,  and  to  plant  the  country  to  advantage :  And 
the  council  not  being  able  to  find  out  any  other  ex¬ 
pedients  for  their  prefervation,  thought  fit  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  Captain’s  meafures.  He  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rebuild  James  Town,  which  had  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  fire  while  he  and  Captain  Newport 
were  attending  on  Powhaton.  He  alfo  caufed  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Indian  corn  to  be  planted,  to 
ferve  them  the  following  year ;  And  the  fliip  Phoe¬ 
nix  arriving  foon  after  with  provifions  from  Europe, 
the  colony  was  now  in  no  want  of  any  thing.  Where¬ 
upon  Captain  Smith  left  the  council  to  take  care  of 
the  fort,  and  went  with  apartyupon  further  difeove-. 
ries  up  the  feveral  bays  and  rivers ;  at  which  all  the 
Indian  nations  were  greatly  alarmed,  no  longer 
doubting  but  that  the  defign  of  the  Englilh  was  to 
make  an  entire  conqueft  of  their  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  oppofed  him  wherever  they  thought  themfelves 
ftrong  enougli,  and  laid  ambufeades  in  the  woods 
and  bogs,  to  cut  off  his  retreat ;  but  he  was  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  efcape  all  their  ftratagems,  defeated  fe¬ 
veral  bodies  of  Indians,  and  made  Paspahe  and 
feveral  more  of  their  Chiefs  prifoners.  In  thefe  ex- 
curfions  he  difeovered  the  country  of  the  Monacans, 
that  of  the  Acomacks  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay 
of  Chefepeak  ;  the  nations  of  Wicomoco  and  Pa- 
towmack,  and  even  the  Safquehannah  Indians  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Chefepeak  -,  and  fo  harraffed  . 
the  territories  of  the  Emperor  Powhaton  that  he 
and  his  vaffal  Princes  were  glad  to  make  their  fub- 
miflion,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  a  peace  as  Smith" 
was  pleafed  to' grant  them. 

I  fhall  not  go  about  to  juftify  this  condudl  of 
Smith  any  further  than  it  was  neceffary  ;  but  if 
we  would  lay  the  faddle  upon  the  right  horfe,  the 
original  caule  of  thefe  outrages  muff  be  aferibed  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  company  in  England,  who  made  fo  little 


provifion  for  the  colony  that  they  had  no  way  to  fub- 
fiil  but  by  rapine,  or  upon  fome  of  thofc  they  em¬ 
ployed,  who  took  no  care  to  plant  corn,  or  lay  in 
provifions  at  the  proper  feafons,  whereby  they-  were 
reduced  to  the  wretched  circumflances  already  men¬ 
tioned  :  And  the  roguery  of  the  Captains  and  A- 
gents  employed  to  carry  over  fuppli'.  s  to  the  colony 
was  ftill  another  occafion  of  their  difirefs ;  for  it 
feems  they  frequently  applied  fuch  llores  to  their 
own  ufe,  and  what  was  worfe,  fold  them  to  the  co¬ 
lony  at  extravagant  rates  and  under  all  thefe  wants 
and  mifmanagements  it  was  no  wonder  there  were 
divifions  among  them,  which  was  another  reafon 
they  had  no  better  fuccefs,  and  were  forced  to  plun¬ 
der  the  country  inftead  of  planting  it. 

Captain  Smith  obferves,  that  two  thirds  of  the 
adventurers  came  over  with  a  view  of  finding 
every  thing  provided  to  their  hands  without  any 
care  or  labour  of  their  own,  and  were  fubfilfed  by 
the  labours  of  the  other  induftrious  third,  until  he 
compelled  them  all  to  take  fbare  in  the  work,  and 
then  he  foon  planted  grounu  enough  to  fubfifl  the 
colony  in  plenty  :  And  by  moderate  exercife  and 
good  food  law  them  notonly  refiored  to  their  healths, 
but  in  a  very  flourilhing  condition  and  as  there  was 
now  no  longer  any  neceflity  of  procuring  food  from 
the  Indians  by  violence,  they  lived  and  trafficked 
very  amicably  together  ;  and  the  Weroances  fuf- 
ftred  him  to  make  feveral  other  fettlements  in  their 
country.  When  their  affairs  were  in  this  prolpe- 
roLis  fituation,  there  arrived  fix  or  feven  fliips  from 
England,  with  between  three  and  four  hundred 
planters,  and  fuch  ample  fupplies  of  ammunition 
and  provifion  as  would  have  enabled  the  colony  to 
have  made  an  entire  conqueft  of  Vi.'-ginia,  or  at  Icafl; 
to  have  procured  what  terms  they  faw  fit  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  if  they  had  been  under  any  command  but 
as  things  were  managed,  this  fupply  only  brought 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  into  confufion.  For  the 
company  in  England  imagining  that  the  divifions 
among  the  council  in  Virginia,  in  whom  the  go¬ 
vernment  there  was  lodged,  were  the  occafion  of 
moft  of  the  mifmanagements  that  had  happened, 
procured  a  new  patent  from  King  James,  where¬ 
by  they  v/ere  impowered  to  appoint  a  Governor, 
with  a  more  ample  authority  than  they  had  by  the 
preceding  patent,  and  prevailed  on  the  Lord  De 
LA  War  to  accept  of  the  government  of  their  new 
colony,  who  thereupon  made  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  George  Summers,  and  Captain  Newport 
his  deputies  until  his  arrival :  And  thefe  gentlemen 
fet  fail  from  England  with  nine  firips  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  the  month  of  May,  1609.  All  the 
three  deputy  governors  being  embarked  in  one 
Ihip,  were  unfortunately  caft  away  on  the  iflands 
of  Bermudas,  being  then  uninhabited,  but  they  and 
all  the  people  efcaped  to  the  fliore,  where  finding 
plenty  of  provifions  they  took  poffeffion  of  thefe 
iflands  for  the  crown  of  England  and  from  Sir 
George  Summers  they  have  been  ever  fince  call¬ 
ed  the  Summer-Iflands. 

In  the  mean  tiriie  the  reft  of  their  fleet  arrived 
fafe  in  the  bay  of  Chefepeak,  with  the  re-inforce- 
ment  abovementioned,  where  they  found  Captain 
Smith  prefident  but  gave  out  they  were  not 
obliged  to  obey  him,  fince  there  was  another  com- 
miffion  granted,  which  had  fuperfeded  his,  and 
they  expected  the  arrival  of  the  Deputy -governors 
every  day. 

However  Captain  Smith  kept  them  intolerable 
good  order  while  he  remained  amongft  them  ;  and 
made  fome  new  fettlements,  particularly  at  Nan- 
famund,  and  the  falls  of  James  River  ;  but  being 
unfortunately  blown  up  with  gun-powder,  as  he 
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P-  was  out  upon  difcovery,  he  was  fo  mangled  and 
^  wounded  that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England ; 
after  which  there  happened  fuch  divifions  among 
the  Englifli  again  that  every  thing  was  negledled 
which  tended  either  to  their  defence  or  fubfiftance  j 
and  they  were  reduced  by  the  fword,  ficknefs  or 
famine,  from  five  hundred  to  three  or  fourfcore, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Summers  arrived  from  Bermudas  to  their  relief; 
having  built  two  veflfels  with  fuch  materials  as  they 
found  upon  that  ifland,  to  tranfport  them  and  their 
people  to  Virginia ;  where  meeting  with  nothing 
but  complaints  from  the  colony,  and  feeing  little 
likelihood  of  fucceeding  in  the  plantation,  as  they 
wanted  provifions  and  all  other  neceffaries,  they 
agreed  to  return  to  England  with  the  colony ;  and 
were  aftuaJly  failing  out  of  the  bay  when  the  Lord 
De  la  War  arrived  from  England,  and  obliged 
them  all  to  go  back  to  James  Town. 

The  Lord  De  la  War,  upon  his  arrival,  re¬ 
primanded  the  planters  for  their  divifions,  idlenefs, 
and  ill  condudt,  which  had  occafioned  their  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  advifing  them  to  reform,  or  he  Ihould 
be  compelled  to  draw  the  fword  of  juftice  and  cut 
off  the  delinquents :  Declaring,  however,  he  had 
much  rather  draw  his  fword  in  their  defence  and 
proteftlon  ;  and  telling  them,  for  their  eticourage- 
ment,  that  he  had  brought  them  fuch  plenty  of 
provifions  that  they  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
wanting  for  the  future,  if  they  were  not  wanting 
to  themfelves  in  providing  fuch  things  as  the  coun¬ 
try  produced.  Then  he  proceeded  to  conftitute  a 
council,  confining  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his 
Lieutenant-General;  Sir  George  Summers,  his 
Admiral ;  the  honourable  George  Percy,  one 
of  his  Captains ;  Sir  Ferdinando  Weinman, 
his  Matter  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Christopher 
Newport,  his  Vice-Admiral.  Thefe  and  the  reft 
of  his  officers  having  taken  the  oaths  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  entered  on  their  feveral  employ¬ 
ments,  his  next  care  was  to  furnitti  his  people  with 
flefh  ;  for  notwithftanding  there  were  not  lefs  than 
five  or  fix  hundred  hogs  in  the  plantation  when 
Captain  Smith  went  to  England,  there  was  not 
one  left  alive  at  this  time  :  They  had  been  either 
eaten  by  the  colony;  or  killed  by  the  Indians,  who, 
to  diftrefs  them,  had  alfo  driven  all  the  deer  and 
other  game  out  of  the  country  ;  and  the  Englifli 
were  fo  ill  provided  with  nets;  that  though  there 
was  plenty  of  fifli  in  their  rivers,  they  knew  not 
how  to  take  them. 

The  company  had  fent  over  a  fupply  of  cloath- 
ing,  bifcuit,  flour,  beer,  and  other  liquors;  but 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  had  hogs,  venifon, 
fowl  and  fifli  enough  in  the  country,  had  made  no 
provifion  of  fiefli.  Whereupon  Sir  George 
Summers,  the  Admiral,  was  difpatched  to  Ber¬ 
mudas  to  bring  over  live  hogs  from  thence  ;  for 
thefe  Sir  George  found  plenty  of  in  that  ifland 
when  he  was  caft  away  there,  though  there  were 
no  people  upon  it.  The  Governor  alfo  fet  fome  to 
fifliing  within  the  bay,  and  others  without,  where 
there  were  flioals  of  Cod-filh  ;  but  their  nets  and 
tackle  were  fo  defedive  that  they  could  not  catch 
any  ;  whereupon  he  endeavoured  to  fettle  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Powhaton  and  other  Indian 
Princes,  that  he  might  purchafe  flefli  of  them  for 
other  Englifli  goods ;  and  in  fome  of  thefe  nego¬ 
tiations  he  fucceeded,  particularly  with  the  King 
of  Patowmack,  one  of  the  moft  potent  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Princes.  But  notwithftanding  he  reprefented 
to  Powhaton  that  he  had  already  promifed  to 
acknowledge  the  King  of  England  for  his  fove- 
reign,  accepted  of  a  crown  and  feeptre,  and  other 
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enfigns  of  royalty  from  him,  with  prefents  of  great 
value ;  this  Prince  would  give  him  no  other  anfwer, 
but  that  he  expeded  the  Englifli  (hould  depart  his 
country,  or  confine  themfelves  within  the  limits  of 
James  Town  Ifland,  and  not  range  through  every 
part  of  the  country;  as  they  continued  to  do,  only 
with  a  view  of  fubduing  it,  as  he  apprehended  ; 
threatning  to  iflfue  his  orders  to  cut  them  off  and 
deftroy  them,  if  ever  they  were  found  without  the 
limits  he  preferibed  them  ;  and  commanded  the 
meffengers  his  lordfhip  fent  to  him  not  to  fee  his 
face  again  unlefs  they  brought  him  a  coach  and  fix 
horfes  ;  for  in  thefe  he  had  been  informed  by  fome 
Indians,  who  had  been  in  England,  their  great 
Weroances  were  drawn  in. 

The  Lord  De  la  War  finding  he  was  to  exr- 
ped  no  friendfliip  from  PowhatoN,  determined 
he  Ihould  fear  him  :  Having  taken  an  Indian  pri- 
foner,  therefore,  he  cut  off  his  right-hand,  and 
fent  him  to  his  matter  PowHaton,  letting  him 
know  that  he  would  ferve  all  his  fubjeds  in  that 
manner,  and  burn  all  the  corn  in  his  country 
(which  was  ripe  at  this  time)  if  he  did  not  forbear 
all  ads  of  hoftility  for  the  future  ;  which  had  fa 
good  an  effed  that  the  colony  lived  in  peace  and 
plenty  for  fome  time,  every  day  making  frefli  dif- 
coveries,  and  forming  new  alliances  with  fome  In¬ 
dian  Princes.  And  thus  the  company’s  affairs  be¬ 
ing  happily  eftabliflied  again  by  the  condiid  of  the 
Lord  De  la  War,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was 
fent  to  England  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of 
the  colony,  the  fliips  being  freighted  home  with 
cedar,  black  walnut,  and  iron  ore  ;  which  returns 
appeared  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  company  were 
in  fufpence  whether  they  fliould  not  fend  for  the 
Lord  De  la  War  and  the  colony  home:  How¬ 
ever,  they  firft  defined  Sir  Thom  As  Gates’s 
opinion  upon  it ;  who  told  them;  that  thefe  were 
not  the  only  returns  they  were  to  exped  ;  that  if 
they  Would  fend  over  men  who  underftood  how 
to  make  pitch,  and  tar,  and  plant  hemp  and  flax, 
they  might  furnifli  England  with  all  manner  of 
naval  ftores ;  and  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  alfo  to 
fet  up  a  manufadure  of  filk,  the  country  abound¬ 
ing  in  mulberry-trees  as  well  as  filk-grafs  *,  that 
the  foil  was  exceeding  fruitful;  producing  corn, 
grafs,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  in  abundance  ; 
that  European  cattle  and  poultry  multiplied  pro- 
digioufly  ;  and  there  was  great  plenty  of  venifon; 
fifh  and  fowl,  which  they  could  never  want  when 
they  fliould  be  provided  with  boats,  nets;  and 
engines  to  take  them  :  The  company  need  then 
be  at  very  little  charge  to  fupport  the  colony. 
On  the  contrary,  they  wPuld  in  a  fliort  time 
meet  with  returns  anfwerable  to  their  expeda- 
tions.  Whereupon  the  company  refolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  alacrity  to  improve  their  Virginian  plan¬ 
tation  ;  in  which  refolution  they  were  confirmed 
by  the  Lord  De  la  War,  who  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  about  this  time  (Anno  i6io. )  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  health. 

He  acquainted  the  company,  that  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  to  abandon  their  fervice ;  but  as  foon  as 
his  health  was  reftored  he  would  return  to  his  go¬ 
vernment  again.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  left 
Mr.  George  Percy  his  Deputy-governor,  a  man 
of  great  honour  and  refolution,  in  whofe  condud 
they  might  confide,  till  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
fliould  return  thither  :  That  Captain  Argoll  had 
fettled  a  trade  with  feveral  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  ; 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  he  had  ereded 
three  forts  more  than  he  found  there,  viz.  two 
near  Point  Comfort ;  and  a  third  at  the  falls  of 
James  River,  adjoining  to  which  were  large  fields 
23  T  he 
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he  had  ordered  to  be  planted  with  Indian  vines, 
and  roots  *,  fo  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  co¬ 
lony's  being  in  any  diftrels  for  the  future,  if  they 
were  not  wanting  to  themfelves. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  i6i  i.  Sir  Thomas  D/^le 
arrived  at  Virginia  with  three  fhips  and  fupplies  of 
men,  cattle,  and  provilions,  and  immediately  fet 
his  people  to  work  to  plant  corn  (which  the  colony 
had  negledled,  tho’  it  was  late  in  the  fpring)  and 
had  a  tolerable  good  crop. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  arrived  in  Auguft  fol¬ 
lowing  with  fix  fliips,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
planters,  and  a  proportionable  fupply  of  cattle,  am¬ 
munition  and  provifions,  taking  the  government 
upon  him  as  Deputy  to  the  Lord  De  la  War, 
who  ftiil  remained  fick  in  England.  This  gentle¬ 
man  planted  and  fortified  Henrico  County,  to 
the  weflward  of  James  Town,  and  made  lines, 
defended  with  palifadoes,  to  preferve  their  cattle 
from  the  Indians  -,  for  ftiil  King  Powhaton  re- 
fufed  the  alliance  of  the  Englifh,  and  harraffed 
and  plundered  their  plantations  which  lay  expofed. 
Whereupon  Captain  Argoll  took  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  furprifing  his  celebrated  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cefs  Pacahunta,  in  the  year  1612,  and  carried 
her  to  James  Town,  where  fhe  was  treated  how¬ 
ever  according  to  her  quality,  and  the  eminent  fer- 
vices  ftie  had  done  the  Englifii  :  And  ftiil  continu¬ 
ing  her  good  offices,  the  King  her  father  was,  after 
two  years,  reconciled  to  the  colony,  and  confented 
to  her  marrying  Mr.  John  Rolf,  an  Englifh 
gentleman.  And  had  more  of  our  people  inter¬ 
married  with  the  Indians,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  have  been  the  moft  effeflual  way  of  efta- 
blifhing  the  colony  in  peace;  for  Powhaton  is 
faid  to  look  upon  this  match  as  a  fincere  mark  of 
the  friendflrip  of  the  Englifh.  But  our  adventurers 
appear’d  unaccountably  fqueamifh  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  They  feemed  to  defpife  and  abhor  fuch  al¬ 
liances,  which  rendered  the  natives  averfe  to  us  af¬ 
terwards.  Whereas,  if  the  Englifii  had  continued 
to  inter-marry  with  them,  they  would  in  time  have 
became  one  nation,  and  thofe  malTacres  and  other 
calamities  that  enfued  had  infallibly  been  avoided. 
The  natives  probably  would  have  embraced  the 
Chriftian  religion  voluntarily,  as  this  Princefs  did. 
But  to  proceed. 

A  peace  being  concluded  with  King  Powha¬ 
ton  upon  this  marriage,  in  the  year  1613,  the 
Englifii  and  his  fubjefts  lived  in  a  good  underftand- 
ing,  and  trafficked  together  for  fome  time  :  And 
the  Chickahomniony  Indians,  another  tribe,  by 
their  example  alfo  concluded  a  peace  with  the  co¬ 
lony  which  now  appeared  in  a  very  flouri filing 
condition:  And  in  the  year  1616,  Sir  Thomas 
D.«le  leaving  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  Captain  Yardlv,  returned  to  England, 
carrying  Mr.  Rolf  and  the  Princefs  his  wife  with 
him,  where  King  James’s  Queen  and  court  paid 
her  the  fame  honours  that  were  due  to  a  European 
lady  of  the  fame  quality,  after  they  were  informed 
by  Captain  Smith  what  fervices  fhe  had  done  the 
fiinglifii  nation,  and  particularly  how  fhe  had  faved 
the  Captain’s  life  when  his  head  was  upon  the  block. 
But  it  feems  before  this  Princefs  married  Mr.  Rolf, 
file  had  been  given  to  underftand,  that  Captain 
Smith  was  dead  ;  for  he  was  the  firft  man  that  flie 
had  fet  her  affedions  upon,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
he  had  prom i fed  to  marry  her  when  he  was  in 
her  father’s  court  ;  for  when  he  came  to  wait 
upon  her,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  fhe  appeared 
furprifed,  turned  away  from  him  with  the  utmoft 
fcorn  and  refentmenr,  and  it  was  fome  hours  be¬ 
fore  Ihe  would  be  prevailed  with  to  fpeak  to 


him.  She  could  not  believe  any  man  would  haveC  H  A  p. 
(deceived  her  for  whom  fhe  had  done  fo  much, 
and  run  fo  many  hazards  j  and  when  fhe  did^  ' 
vouchfafe  to  hear  his  excufes,  fhe  ftiil  reproached 
him  with  ingratitude.  In  all  her  behaviour,  ’tis 
faid,  fhe  behaved  herfelf  with  great  decency  and 
fuitable  to  her  quality,  and  mighty  expectations 
there  were  of  the  future  fervices  fhe  would  have 
done  the  Englifh  upon  her  return  to  her  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  file  was  taken  ill  at  Gravefend,  as  fhe  was 
about  to  embark  for  Virginia,  and  died  in  that  town 
a  very  devout  Chriftian,  ’tis  faid,  leaving  one  only 
foil,  named  Thomas  Rolf,  whofe  pofterity  now 
flourifh  in  Virginia,  and  enjoy  lands  defcencled  to 
them  as  heirs  of  the  Princefs  Pacahunta.  But 
to  return. 

Captain  Yardlv,  during  his  adminiftration.  Captain 
firft  promoted  the  planting  of  tobacco,  finding 
there  began  to  be  a  great  demand  for  it  in  Eu-  courage 
rope,  which  brought  an  immediate  gain  to  the  the  plant- 
company  ;  but  ’tis  faid  he  did  not  fo  much  regard  ing  tobac- 
the  buildings  and  fortifications,  and  planting  of^^^' 
corn,  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  he  entered  into  the  greateft  intimacy  with  the 
Indians,  employed  them  in  hunting  and  fifliing  for 
the  colony,  and  they  lived  together  very  fociable 
in  his  time.  Captain  Argoll,  who  fucceeded Argoll go- 
him,  did  not  approve  of  this  familiarity  and  coi^- 
fidence  in  the  natives,  but  repaired  the  forts  that 
were  running  to  decay,  and  affetfled  to  render 
himfelf  more  formidable  to  the  Indians  than  his  pre- 
deceffor.  Both  thefe  gentlemen  feeni  to  have  been 
but  deputies  to  the  Lord  De  la  War  ;  for  in 
the  year  1618,  that  nobleman  embarked  again  for 
his  government  of  Virginia  with  a  reinforcement 
of  two  hundred  men,  and  fupplies  for  the  colony  ; 
but  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  which  rendered 
the  paffage  more  tedious  than  ufual,  the  ftiip’s  com¬ 
pany  became  fickly,  and  his  Lordfliip  died  in  the  Lord  De¬ 
voyage,  with  thirty  or  forty  planters  more  that  em- 
barked  with  him.  Whereupon  Mr.  Argoll  was“‘^*’ 
continued  fome  time  longer  in  the  government, 
which  he  fpent  in  making  difeoveries  on  the  coaft 
of  New-England  and  New-Scotland,  or  Acadia  ; 
and  finding  the  French  had  made  fome  fettlements 
there  he  expelled  them  from  thence,  the  crown  of  The 
England  claiming  thofe  countries  as  parts  of  Vi r- 
ginia.  This  year  (1618)  alfo  died  the  famous 
Powhaton,  being  fucceeded  in  his  empire  by  hisNew-Eng- 
brother  Itopatin  ;  but  he  being  a  weak  Prince,  land. 
Oppaconcanough,  King  of  Chickahommony, 
afterwards  ufurp’d  the  empire,  reducing  feveral 
more  of  the  neighbouring  Weroances  under. his 
dominion;  however,  both  Oppaconcanough 
and  Itopatin  renewed  the  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lifii  on  the  death  of  Powhaton. 

Governor  Argoll,  being  recalled  from  Vir-  SirGeorge 
ginia  foon  after  his  expedition  to  the  northward,  ^ 
left  the  adminiftration  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
PowEL,  to  whom  Captain  Yardly  fucceeded, 
having  been  knighted  by  King  James.  He  car¬ 
ried  over  with  him  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  proportionable  fupplies  of  cattle  and 
provifions.  I  prefume  the  company  were 'by  this 
time  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  planting  tobac¬ 
co  ;  and  as  Sir  George  Yardly  firft  put  them 
upon  it,  thought  him  the  propereft  perfon  to  en¬ 
courage  that  plantation. 

Sir  George,  upon  his  arrival,  applied  himfelf  The  go¬ 
to  render  the  government  as  like  that  of  Eng-  vernmen: 
land  as  poffible.  He  increafed  the  number 
the  council,  intending  they  Ihould  fupply  the  land, 
place  of  a  houfe  of  lords,  and  fummoned  an 
alTembly  of  burgefles  from  every  fettlement  in  the 

country. 
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C  H  A  P. country.  The  firfl:  aflembly  or  parliament  fet  at 
James  Town  in  Virginia,  in  May,  1620,  and 
The  firft  compofed  but  one  houfe,  though  they  atcer- 
aflemblv,  wards  feparated,  and  fat  as  the  parliament  do  in 
1620.  England  in  two  houfes  ;  and  Mr.  Beverley  infi- 
nuates  that  the  views  of  the  upper  and  lower  houfe 
have  been  different  ever  fince. 

Negroes  Negroes  were  firft  brought  over  to  Virginia 
firft  im-  t^iis  year,  in  a  Dutch  fhip  •,  and  proving  extreme- 
ported.  ly  ferviceable  in  planting  tobacco,  more  were 
The  lands  imported  annually  from  Guinea  :  And  now  Sir 
parcelled  George  proceeded  to  parcel  out  the  lands,  al- 
Jotting  to  the  company  a  certain  proportion  in  fe- 
ters.^^'  veral  diftrifts  for  the  ftipport  of  the  government ; 
other  portions  were  allotted  for  the  ufe  of  a  col¬ 
lege  and  fchools  intended  to  be  eredled.  Glebes 
were  afligned  in  every  parifti  for  the  fupport  of 
the  minifters,  and  the  planters  had  their  refpedtive 
lhares  allotted  them  *,  whereupon,  ’tis  faid,  they 
became  exceeding  induftrious,  and  began  to  vie 
■with  each  other  in  planting,  building,  and  other 
improvements  *,  and  encouragements  were  offered 
to  all  fuch  as  fhould  come  and  fettle  in  Virginia, 
and  increafe  the  colony.  Whereupon  frefli  fup- 
plies  of  men  and  cattle  continually  arrived,  and 
new  fettlements  were  daily  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Salt-works  were  fet  up  at  Cape 
Charles,  on  the  eaftern  fhore,  and  an  iron-work 
at  Falling-Creek  in  James  River,  where  they 
found  the  iron-ore  good,  and  had  near  brought 
that  work  to  perfedion.  At  this  time,  fays  my 
The  colo- author,  (Mr.  BE■^ERLE  y)  the  fame  of  the  riches 
nyflou-  and  plenty  in  which  the  Englifh  lived  at  Virginia 
"  was  exceeding  great,  and  afcribes  their  happinefs 

in  a  great  meafure  to  the  prudent  condud  of  Sir 
George  Yardly,  but  condemns  him  however 
for  negleding  the  fortifications  and  indeed  if  he 
took  upon  him  to  parcel  out  the  lands  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  among  the  Englifh  without  their  leave,  and 
gave  them  no  valuable  confideration  for  them,  it 
could  not  be  expeded  the  natives  fhould  long  re¬ 
main  their  friends  however,  during  this  govern¬ 
ment,  I  meet  with  no  complaint  or  mifunderftand- 
ing  on  either  fide,  which  makes  me  of  opinion 
thefe  allotments  were  made  with  the  confent  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  if  the  fucceeding  governor  had  be¬ 
haved  himfelf  in  the  like  friendly  manner  towards 
the  natives,  poffibly  none  of  thofe  heart-burnings 
or  maffacres  which  followed  had  ever  happened. 
Wy-nt’s  Sir  George  Yardly’s  government  of  three 
govern-  years  expiring  in  the  year  1621,  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Sir  Francis  Wyat,  a  young  gentleman, 
who  arrived  in  James  town  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  with  twelve  hundred  planters ;  and  the  fame 
year  fifty  men  more  were  carried  thither  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Newport,  whom  he  planted  in  a  part  of  the 
country  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  But 
there  was,  it  feems,  fuch  quantities  of  tobacco  ex¬ 
ported  from  Virginia  at  this  time,  that  orders 
were  fent  from  England,  that  no  planters  fhould 
be  permitted  to  fend  over  more  than  an  hundred 
weight  of  tobacco  in  one  year.  They  were  advi- 
fed  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  making  of  pot-afh 
and  other  manufadlures  ;  to  plant  more  corn,  and 
improve  their  flocks  of  cattle  inftead  of  running 
too  much  upon  tobacco. 

Courts  of  In  the  year  1622,  according  to  Colonel  Be - 
jufticein-  vERLEY,  inferiour  courts  were  firft  inftituted  by 
ilituted.  general  affembly  under  the  name  of  country 
courts,  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  caufes, 
referving  an  appeal  to  the  Governor  and  Council, 
which  remained  ftill  the  fupreme  court  of  judica¬ 
ture.  The  Colonel  proceeds  to  give  us  an  account 


of  the  maffacre,  which  happened  the  lame  year, CHAP, 
wherein  he  obferves,  that  the  great  increafe  of  the  ^ 

planters,  and  the  long  quiet  the  Englifh  had  en¬ 
joyed  among  the  Indians  fince  the  marriage  of  the 
Princefs  Pacahunta  with  Mr.  Rolf,  had  lul¬ 
led  all  men  info  a  fatal  fecurity.  The  Englifh 
became  every  where  familiar  with  the  Indians,  eat¬ 
ing,  drinking,  and  fleeping  amongft  them  5  by 
which  means  they  were  perfe6lly  acquainted  with 
all  our  Englilh  ftrength  and  the  ufe  of  our  arms, 
knowing  at  all  times  when  and  where  to  find  our 
people,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  woods,  in  bo- 
dies'or  difperfed,  in  condition  of  defence  or  indc- 
fenfible.  This  expofing  of  their  weaknefs  gave 
them  occafion  to  think  more  contemptibly  of  the 
Englilh  than  otherwife  perhaps  they  would  have 
done  •,  for  which  reafon  they  became  more  hardy 
to  attempt  any  thing  againft  them. 

Thus,  upon  the  lols  of  one  of  their  leading Cppacoii' 
men  (a  War-captain  as  they  call  him)  who  waSp^"°j2^^ 
fuppofed  to  be  juftly  put  to  death,  however  their  maffacre 
King  Oppaconcanouoh  appeared  enraged,  the  Eng* 
and  in  revenge  laid  the  plot  of  a  general  maffacre 
of  the  Englifh,  to  be  executed  on  the  2  ad  of 
March,  1622,  a  little  before  noon,  at  a  time 
when  our  men  were  all  at  wprk  abroad  in  their 
plantations,  difperfed  and  unarmed.  This  con- 
Ipiracy  was  to  have  taken  effedl  upon  all  the  feve- 
ral  fettlements  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant,  ej  - 
cept  on  the  eaftern  Ihore,  whither  this  plot  did 
not  reach.  The  Indians  had  been  made  fo  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  Englilli  as  to  borrow  their  boats  and 
canoes  to  crofs  the  river  when  they  went  to  confulc 
with  their  neighbouring  Indians  upon  this  execra¬ 
ble  confpiracy  ;  and  to  colour  their  defign  the  bet¬ 
ter,  they  brought  prefents  of  deer,  turkeys,  fifh, 
and  fruits  to  the  Englilh  the  evening  before.  The 
very  morning  of  the  maffacre  they  came  freely 
and  unarmed  among  them,  eating  with  them, 
and  behaving  themfelves  with  the  fame  freedom 
and  friendlhip  as  formerly,  till  the  very  minute 
they  were  to  put  their  plot  in  execution  ;  then  they 
fell  to  work  all  at  once,  every  where  furprifing  and 
knocking  the  Englilh  on  the  head,  fome  with  their 
hatchets,  which  they  call  tommahauks,  others 
with  the  hoes  and  axes  of  the  Englilh  them¬ 
felves,  {hooting  at  thofe  who  efcaped  the  reach 
of  their  hands  ;  fparing  neither  age  nor  fex,  but 
deftroying  man,  woman,  and  child,  according  to 
their  cruel  way  of  leaving  none  behind  to  refent 
the  outrage.  But  whatever  was  not  done  by  fur- 
prize  that  day  was  left  undone,  and  many  that  made 
early  refiftance  efcaped. 

By  the  account  taken  of  the  Chriftians  murder-  Three 
ed  that  morning,  they  were  found  to  be  three  hundred 
hundred  and  forty-feven,  moft  of  them  falling  by 
their  own  inltruments  and  working-tools.  dered. 

The  maffacre  had  been  much  more  general  had 
not  this  plot  been  providentially  difeovered  to  the 
Englifti  fome  hours  before  the  execution.  It  hap¬ 
pened  thus : 

Two  Indians,  that  ufed  to  be  employed  by  theThecon- 
Englilh  to  hunt  for  them,  happened  to  lie  together 
the  night  before  the  maffacre  in  an  Englifhman’sj^y®^® 
houfe  where  one  of  them  was  employed.  The  In-dian. 
dian  that  was  the  gueft  fell  to  perfuading  the  other 
to  rife  and  kill  his  mafter,  telling  him 'that  he 
would  do  the  fame  by  his  own  the  next  day  : 
Whereupon  he  difeovered  the  whole  plot  that 
was  defigned  to  be  executed  on  the  morrow.  But 
the  other,  inftead  of  entering  into  the  plot  and 
murdering  his  mafter,  got  up  (under  pretence  of 
going  to  execute  his  comrade’s  advice)  went  into 
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CHAP,  his  mailer’s  chamber,  and  revealed  to  him  the 
„  whole  ftory  that  he  had  been  told.  The  mailer 
hereupon  arole,  fecured  his  own  houle,  and  belore 
day  got  to  James  Town,  which  together  with  fuch 
plantations  as  could  receive  notice  time  enough, 
were  faved  by  this  means  ;  the  reft  alfo  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  watchful  in  their  defence  efcaped. 
Captain  Croshaw  in  his  veffel  at  Patowmack 
had  notice  given  him  by  a  young  Indian,  by  which 
means  he  came  off  untouch’d. 

Theocca.  The  occafion  of  Opp aconcanough’s  furious 

fionofthis  refentment  was  this  :  The  War-captain  mentioned 

maflacre.  hefore  to  have  been  killed  was  called  Nematta- 
Now.  He  was  an  aeftive  Indian,  a  great  warrior, 
and  in  much  efteem  amongft  them ;  infomuch, 
that  they  believed  him  to  be  invulnerable  and  im¬ 
mortal,  becaufe  he  had  been  in  many  confliifts  and 
efcaped  untouched  from  them  all.  He  was  alfo  a 
very  cunning  fellow,  and  took  great  pride  in  pre- 
ferving  and  increafing  this  their  fuperftition  con¬ 
cerning  him  ;  affetfting  every  thing  that  was  odd 
and  prodigious  to  work  upon  their  admiration  *,  for 
which  purpofe,  he  would  often  drefs  himfelf  up 
with  feathers  after  a  fantaftick  manner,  and  by 
much  ufe  of  that  ornament  obtained  among  the  En- 
glilh  the  nick-name  of  Jack  of  the  Feather. 

Nematta-  This  Nematt  ANowcoming  to  aprivatefettle- 

now’seha-  ment  of  one  Morgan,  who  had  feveral  toys,  he  had 

Rafter.  ^  mind  to  perfuade  him  to  go  to  Pamunky  to 
difpofe  of  them.  He  gave  him  hopes  what  mighty 
bargains  he  might  meet  with  there,  and  kindly  of¬ 
fered  him  his  affrftance.  At  laft  Morgan  yielded 
to  his  perfualion,  but  was  no  more  heard  of  •, 
and  it  is  believed  that  Nemattanow  killed  him 
by  the  way,  and  took  away  his  treafure  ;  for 
within  a  few  days  this  Nemattanow  returned 
to  the  fame  houfe  with  Morgan’s  cap  upon  his 
head,  where  he  found  two  fturdy  boys,  who  alked 
for  their  mafter,  and  would  have  had  him  before 
a  juftice  of  peace,  but  he  refufed  to  go,  and  very 
infolently  abufed  them  ;  whereupon  they  fhot  him 
down,  and  as  they  were  carrying  him  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  he  died. 

As  he  was  dying  he  earneftly  preffed  the  boys 
to  promife  him  two  things ;  ift,  that  they  would 
not  tell  how  he  was  killed  ;  and  adly,  that  they 
would  bury  him  among  the  Englilh.  So  great 
was  the  pride  of  this  vain  infidel,  that  he  had 
no  other  views  but  the  being  efteemed  after  his 
death  (as  he  had  endeavoured  to  be  while  he  was 
alive)  invulnerable  and  immortal ;  though  his  in¬ 
creafing  faintnefs  fufficiently  convinced  him  of  the 
falfity  of  both.  He  imagined,  that  being  buried 
among  the  Englilh  perhaps  might  conceal  his 
death  from  his  own  nation,  who  might  think  him 
tranflated  to  fome  happier  country.  Thus  he 
pleafed  himfelf  to  the  laft  gafp  with  the  boys  pro- 
mifes  to  carry  on  the  delufion.  The  killing  this 
Indian  champion  was  all  the  provocation  given 
to  that  haughty  and  revengeful  man  Oppacon- 
CANOUGH  to  aft  this  bloody  tragedy,  and  to  take 
fuch  indefatigable  pains  to  engage  in  fuch  horrid 
villany  all  the  Kings  and  nations  bordering  upon 
the  Englilh  fettlcment  on  the  weftern  ftiore  of 
Chefepeak. 

This  maffacre  (adds  Mr.  Beverley^  gave 
the  Englilh  a  fair  pretence  of  endeavouring  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Indians,  but  more  elpeci- 
ally  of  Oppaconcanough  arfd  his  nation:  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  fet  themfelves  about  it,  making 
ufe  of  the  Roman  maxim  (faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  hereticks)  to  obtain  their  ends  ;  for  after 
fome  months  fruitlefs  purfuit  of  them  who  could 
but  too  dextrouQy  hide  themfelves  in  the  woods, 
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the  Englilh  feigned  a  defire  of  peace,  giving  them'^  P- 
all  manner  of  lair  words  and  promifes  of  oblivion, 
defigning  thereby  (as  their  own  letters  now  on  The  Eng- 
record;  and  their  own  aftions  thereupon  prove)  hfli  ad  a 
to  draw  the  Indians  home;  and  entice  them  to 
plant  their  corn  near  their  habitations  adjoining  ^ 
to  thofe  of  the  Englilh,  and  then  to  cut  it  up 
when  the  fummer  Ihould  be  too  far  fpent,  and  fo 
to  leave  them  no  hopes  of  another  crop  that  year ; 
by  which  means  they  propofed  to  bring  them  to 
want  neceffaries  and  ftarve.  And  the  Englilh  did  ^nd  niaf- 
accordingly  bring  the  Indians  to  plant  their  corn  facre  the 
at  their  ufual  habitations,  whereby  they  gained 
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an  opportunity  or  repaying  them  lome  part  or 
the  debt  in  their  own  coin  ;  for  they  fell  fud- 
denly  upon  them,  cut  to  pieces  fuch  of  them 
as  could  not  make  their  efcape,  and  afterwards  to¬ 
tally  deftroyed  their  corn. 

Another  effeft  of  the  maffacre  of  the  Englilh 
was  the  reducing  all  the  fettlements  again  to  fix 
or  feven  in  number  for  their  better  defence.  Be- 
fides,  it  was  fuch  a  dilheartening  to  fome  good 
projefts  then  juft  advancing,  that  to  this  day,  they 
have  never  been  put  in  execution';  namely,  the 
glafs-houfes  in  James  Town,  and  the  iron- work  atTheglals- 
Falling-Creek,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  inanufac- 
The  maffacre  fell  fo  hard  upon  this  laft  place,  that 
none  efcaped  but  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  with  great  iu^ned.°^ 
difficulty  hid  themfelves. 

The  fuperintendant  of  this  iron- work  had  alfo  a  lead- 
difeovered  a  vein  of  lead-oar,  which  he  kept  pri-  mine  dif- 
vate,  and  made  ufe  of  to  furnilh  all  the  neigh-  covered, 
bours  with  bullets  and  Ihot :  But  he  being  cut  off 
with  the  reft,  and  the  fecret  not  having  been  com¬ 
municated,  this  lead-mine  could  ncyer  after  be 
found,  till  Colonel  Bird  fome  years  ago  prevailed 
with  an  Indian,  under  pretence  of  hunting,  to 
give  him  a  fign,  by  dropping  his  Tommahauk 
at  the  place  (he  not  daring  publickly  to  difeover 
it  for  fear  of  being  murdered.)  The  fign  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  given,  and  the  company  at  that  time 
found  feveral  pieces  of  good  lead-oar  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  and  marked  the  trees  there¬ 
abouts  ;  notwithftanding  which,  I  know  not  by 
what  witchcraft  it  happens,  but  no  mortal  to 
this  day  could  ever  find  that  place  again,  tho* 
it  be  upon  part  of  the  Colonel’s  own  poffellions  ; 
and  fo  it  refts  till  time  and  thicker  fettlements 
difeover  it. 

Thus  the'  company  of  adventurers  having,  by 
frequent  afts  of  mifmanagement,  met  with  vaft 
Ioffes  and  misfortunes,  many  grew  lick  of  it, 
and  parted  with  their  lhares,  and  others  came  into 
their  places,  and  promoted  the  lending  in  frelh  re¬ 
cruits  of  men  and  goods  ;  but  the  chief  delign  of 
all  parties  concerned  was  to  fetch  away  merchan¬ 
dize  from  thence,  aiming  more  at  fudden  gain 
than  to  form  any  regular  colony,  or  eftablilh  a  fet- 
tlement  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  lafting 
happinefs  to  the  country. 

Several  gentlemen  went  over  upon  their  par- Grants  to 
ticular  flocks,  feparate  from  that  of  the  com-  particular 
pany,  with  their  own  fervants  and  goods,  each 
defigning  to  obtain  land  from  the  government 
as  Captain  Newport  had  done,  or  at  leaft  to  ob- company, 
tain  patents  according  to  the  regulation  for  grant¬ 
ing  lands  to  adventurers  ;  others  fought  their 
grants  of  the  company  in  London,  and  obtained 
authorities  and  jurifdiftions,  as  well  as  land,  dif- 
tinft  from  the  authority  of  the  government  ; 
which  was  the  foundation  of  great  diforder,  and  the 
occafion  of  their  following  misfortunes.  Among  Occafions 
others,  one  Captain  Martin  having  made  very conftifior.. 
cbnfiderable  preparations  towards  a  fettlement,  ob¬ 
tained 
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^  vif  ^  2  fultable  grant  of  land,  and  was  made 

one  of  the  council  there  ;  but  he  grafping  {fill  at 
more,  and  aiming  at  dominion  as  well  as  bound- 
lefs  poffcflions,  caufed  fo  many  differences,  that  at 
laft  he  put  all  things  into  diftradlion  ;  and  the  In¬ 
dians  ftill  feeking  revenge,  took  advantage  of  the 
dilfenfions,  and  fell  foul  again  on  the  Englifh,  gra¬ 
tifying  their  vengeance  with  new  blood-fiied. 

The  fatal  confequences  of  the  company’s  male- 
adminiftration  cried  fo  loud,  that  King  Charles  I. 
coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  expreffed  a  ten¬ 
der  concern  for  the  poor  people  that  had  been  be- 
thither  and  loft  ;  upon  which  confideration 
Folved/'  diflblved  the  company  in  the  year  1626,  redu- 
The  cing  the  country  and  government  under  his  own 
crown  ap-  immediate  diredtion,  appointing  the  Governor  and 
Governor  himfelf,  and  ordering  all  patents  and  pro- 

&c.  *  cefs  to  iffue  in  his  own  name,  referving  to  himfelf 

a  quit- rent  of  two  fhillings  for  every  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  fo  pro  rata. 

The  country  being  thus  taken  into  the  King’s 
hands,  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  re-eftabJifh  the 
conftitution  by  a  Governor,  Council,  and  Affem- 
bly,  and  to  confirm  the  former  methods  and  jurif- 
didlions  of  the  feveral  courts,  as  they  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  year  1620,  and  placed  the  laft  re- 
Ibrt  in  the  affembly.  He  likewife  confirmed  the 
rules  and  orders  made  by  the  firft  affembly  for  ap¬ 
portioning  the  land  and  granting  patents  to  parti¬ 
cular  adventurers. 

This  was  a  conftitution  according  to  their 
hearts  defire,  and  things  feemed  now  to  go  on 
in  a  happy  courfe  for  encouragement  of  the  co- 
'lony  :  People  flocked  over  thither  apace,  every 
one  took  up  land  by  patent  to  his  liking,  and,  not 
minding  any  thing  but  to  be  matters  of  great  trafts 
of  land,  they  planted  themfelves  feparatcly  on  their 
feveral  plantations  j  nor  did  they  fear  the  Indians, 
but  kept  them  at  a  greater  diftance  than  formerly  ; 
and  they,  for  their  parts,  feeing  the  Englifli  fo  fen- 
fibly  increafe  in  number,  were  glad  to  keep  their 
diftance  and  be  peaceable. 

This  liberty  of  taking  up  land,  and  the  ambi¬ 
tion  each  man  had  of  being  lord  of  a  vaft,  tho’ 
unimproved  territory,  together  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  many  rivers  which  afford  a  commodi¬ 
ous  road  for  fliipping  at  every  man’s  door,  has 
made  the  country  fall  into  fuch  an  unhappy  fet- 
tlement  and  courfe  of  trade,  that  to  this  day  they 
have  not  any  one  place  of  cohabitation  among 
them  that  may  realonably  bear  the  name  of  a 
town. 

The  conftitution  being  thus  firmly  eftablifhed, 
and  continuing  its  courfe  regularly  for  fome  time, 
people  began  to  lay  afide  all  fears  of  any  future 
misfortune.  Several  gentlemen  of  condition  went 
over  with  their  whole  family,  fome  for  bettering 
their  eftates,  others  for  religion,  and  other  reafons 
beft  known  to  themfelves  i  among  thefe  the  noble 
CeciliusCalvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman- 
catholick,  thought,  for  the  more  quiet  exercife  of 
his  religion,  to  retire  with  his  family  into  that  new 
world  i  for  this  purpofe,  he  went  to  Virginia,  to 
try  how  he  liked  the.  place  ;  but  the  people  there 
looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  on  account  of 
his  religion,  for  which  alone  he  fought  this  retreat, 
and  by  their  ill  treatment  difcouraged  him  from  fet¬ 
tling  in  that  country. 

Upon  that  provocation  his  Lordfhip  refolved 
upon  a  farther  adventure,  and  finding  land  enough 
up  the  bay  of  Chefepeak,  which  was  likewife  bleff- 
ed  with  many  brave  rivers,  and  as  yet  altogether 
uninhabited  by  the  Englifh,  he  began  to  think  of 
making  a  new  plantation  of  his  own  ;  and  for  his 
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more  certain  diredion  In  obtaining  a  grant  of  it,  he 
undertook  a  journey  northward,  to  difcover  the- 
land  up  the  bay,  and  obferve  what  might  moft 
conveniently  fquare  with  his  intent.  . 

Elis  lordfhip  finding  all  things  in  this  difcovery  Lord  Ba!- 
according  to  .his  wifh  returned  to  England  j  arid  n4noreob- 
becaufe  the  Virginia  fettlements  at  that  time  reach-  gram^of 
ed  no  farther  than  the  fouth  fide  of  Patdwma(^c  Mar)  land, 
river,  his  Lordfhip  got  a  grai^  of  the  .'propriety 
of  Maryland,  bounding 'it  to  die  foiith  by  Pato.w-  ‘ 
mack  river,  on  rire  weftern  ihore,  ancj  by.a  jhie 
from  Point  Look-out  on  the  eaftcrn  iflrore';  .  but 
died  himfelf  before  he  could  embark  for  the  prb- 
mifed  land. 

Maryland  had  the  honour  to  receive  its  name 
from  Queen  Mary,  royal  confbrt  of  King 
Charles  I. 

The  old  Lord  Baltimore  being  thus  taken  off, 
and  leaving  his  defigns  unfinlfhed,  his  Ion  and 
heir,  in  the  year  1^33,  obtained  a  grant  or  patent, 
and  went  over  in  perfon  to  plant  this  new  colony. 

By  this  unhappy  accident  a  country  which  na¬ 
ture  had  fo  well  contrived  for  one  became  two  fe- 
parate  governments.  This  produced  a  moft  un¬ 
happy  inconvenience  to  both  ;  for  thefe  two  being 
the  only  countries  under  the  dominion  of  England 
that  plant  tobacco  in  any  quantity,  the  ill  confe- 
quence  to  both  is,  that  when  one  colony  goes  about 
to  prohibit  the  trafh  or  mend  the  ftapJe  of  that 
commodity,  to  help  the  market,  then  the  other,  to 
take  the  advantage  of  that  market,  pours  into  Eng¬ 
land  all  they  can  make,  both  good  and  bad,  with¬ 
out  diftineflion.  This  is  very  injurious  to  the  other 
colony,  which  had  voluntarily  luffered  fo  great  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity,  to  mend  the  quality  ; 
and  this  is  notorioufly  manife-fted  from  that  incom¬ 
parable  Virginia  law  appointing  fworn  agents  to 
examine  their  tobacco. 

Neither  was  this  all  the  mifchlef  that  'happened 
to  Virginia  upon  this  grant,  for  the  example  of  it 
had  dreadful  confequences,  and  was  in  the  end  one 
of  the  occafions  of  another  maflTacre  of  the  Indians  i 
for  this  precedent  of  my  Lord  Baltimore’s  grant 
which  intrenched  upon  die  charters  and  bounds  of 
Virginia,  was  hint  enough  for  other  courtiers 
(who  never  intended  a  fettlement  as  my  Lord  did) 
to  find  out  fomething  of  the  like  kind  to  make 
money  of  This  was  the  occafion  of  feveral  very 
large  defalcations  from  Virginia,  within  a  few 
years  afterwards,  which  were  forwarded  and  affift-  Other 
ed  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Governor  Sir  John 
H  ARVEY  ;  infomuch,  that  not  only  the  land  itielf,  Cep^ratU 
quit-rents  and  all,  but  the  authorities  and  jurifdic-  from  it. 
tions  that  belonged  to  the  colony,  were  given  away  j 
nay,  fometimes  in  thofe  grants  he  included  the  ve¬ 
ry  fettlements  that  had  been  before  made. 

As  this  gentleman  was  irregular  in  this,  fo  he 
was  very  unjuft  and  arbitrary  in  his  other  methods 
of  government ;  He  exadfed  with  rigour  the  fines 
and  penalties  which  the  unwary  aflTemblies  of  thofe 
times  had  given  chiefly  to  himfelf,  and  was  fo 
haughty  and  furious  to  the  council  and  the  beft 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  that  his  tyranny  grew 
at  laft  infupportable  *,  fo  that  in  the  year  1639,  the 
council  fent  him  prifoner  to  London,  and  with 
him  two  of  their  number  fo  maintain  the  articles 
againft  him.  This  news  being  brought  to  King 
Charles  I,  his  Majefty  was  very  much  difpleafed, 
and  without  hearing  any  thing  caufed  him  to  re¬ 
turn  Governor  again  ;  but  by  the  next  fhipping 
he  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  change  him  ;  and  fo 
made  amends  for  this  man’s  male  adminiftration, 
by  fending  the  good  and  juft  Sir  William 
Berkley  to  fucceed  him. 
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While  thefe  things  were  tranfafting  there  was  fo 
general  a  diflatbfadion,  occafioned  by  the  opprefli- 
ons  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  and  the  difficulties  in 
getting  him  out,  that  the  whole  colony  was  in 
confufion.  The  fubtle  Indians,  who  took  all  ad¬ 
vantages,  refented  the  incroachments  upon  them 
by  his  grants  :  They  faw  the  Englifh  uneafy  and 
difunited  among  themfelvcs,  and  by  the  direilion  of 
Opp  ACONCANOUGH  theli*  King,  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  of  anothel  maflacre,  wherein  by  furprize 
they  cut  off  near  five  hundred  Chriftians  more. 
But  this  execution  did  not  take  fo  general  effect 
as  formerly,  becaufe  the  Indians  were  not  fo  fre¬ 
quently  fuffered  to  come  among  the  inner  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  Englifh  *,  and  therefore  the  maffacre 
fell  fevereft  on  the  fouth-fide  of  James  river,  and 
on  the  heads  of  the  other  rivers,  but  chiefly  of 
York  river,  where  this  Opp aconcanough  kept 
the  feat  of  his  government. 

O  PPACON CANOUGH  was  a  man  of  large  fta- 
turc,  noble  prefence,  and  extraordinary  parts ;  tho* 
he  had  no  advantage  of  literature  (that  being  no 
where  to  be  found  among  the  American  Indians  ;) 
yet  he  was  perfectly  fkilled  in  the  art  of  go¬ 
verning  his  rude  countrymen.  He  caufed  all  the 
Indians,  far  and  near,  to  dread  his  name,  and  had 
them  all  entirely  in  fubjedion. 

This  King,  in  Smith’s  hiflory,  is  called  bro¬ 
ther  to  PowHATON,  but  by  the  Indians  he  was 
not  fo  efteemed  :  For  they  fay  he  was  a  Prince 
of  a  foreign  nation,  and  came  to  them  a  great 
way  from  the  fouth-weft.  And  by  their  accounts 
we  fuppofe  him  to  have  come  from  the  Spanifh- 
Indians,  fomewhere  near  Mexico,  or  the  mines  of 
St.  Barbe,  But  be  that  matter  how  it  will,  from 
that  time  till  his  captivity,  there  never  was  the  leaft 
truce  between  the  Indians  and  the  Englifh. 

Sir  William  Berkley,  upon  his  arrival 
fliewed  Jlich  an  oppofition  to  the  unjuft  grants 
made  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  that  very  few  of 
them  took  effed,  and  fijch  as  did  were  fub- 
jedled  to  the  fettled  conditions  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  government,  and  made  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  full  quit-rents.  He  encouraged  the 
country  in  feveral  effays  of  pot-afh,  foap,  fait,  flax, 
hemp,  filk,  and  cotton.  But  the  Indian  war  en- 
fuing  upon  this  lafl:  maffacre,  was  a  great  obflruc- 
tion  to  thefe  good  defigns,  by  requiring  all  the  fpare 
men  to  be  employed  in  defence  of  the  country. 

Oppaconcanough,  by  his  great  age  and  the 
fatigues  of  war  (in  which  Sir  William  Berk¬ 
ley  followed  him  clofe)  was  now  grown  fo  decrepid 
that  he  was  not  able  to  walk  alone,  but  was 
carried  about  by  his  men  wherever  he  had  a  mind 
to  move.  His  flefh  was  all  macerated,  his  finews 
flackened,  and  his  eye-lids  became  fo  heavy  that 
he  could  not  fee,  but  as  they  were  lifted  up  by  his 
fervants.  In  this  low  condition  he  was  when  Sir 
William  Berkley  hearing  that  he  was  at 
fome  diftance  from  his  ufual  habitation,  refolved 
at  all  adventures  to  felze  his  perfon,  which  he  hap¬ 
pily  effedled  i  for  with  a  party  of  horfe  he  made 
a  fpeedy  march,  furprized  him  in  his  quarters, 
and  brought  him  prifoner  to  James  Town  ;  where 
by  the  Governor’s  command  he  was  treated  with 
all  the  refpedl  and  tendernefs  imaginable.  Sir 
William  had  a  mind  to  fend  him  to  England, 
hoping  to  get  reputation  by  prefenting  his  Majefty 
with  a  royal  captive,  who  at  his  pleafure  could  call 
into  the  field  ten  times  more  Indians  than  Sir  Wil¬ 
li  m  Berkley  had  Englifh  in  his  whole  govern¬ 
ment.  Befides,  he  thought  this  ancient  Prince 
would  be  an  inftance  of  the  healthinefs  and  long 
life  of  the  natives  in  that  country.  |iowever, 
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he  could  not  preferve  his  life  above  a  fortnight  *,  C  H  A  P. 
for  one  of  the  foldiers  refenting  the  calamities  the  ^ 
colony  had  fuffered  by  this  Prince’s  means,  bafely 
fiiot  him  through  the  back  after  he  was  made  pri-  Killed, 
foner,  of  which  wound  he  died. 

He  continued  brave  to  the  laft  moment  of  his 
life,  and  fhewed  not  the  leaft  dejetftion  at  his  cap¬ 
tivity.  He  heard  one  day  a  great  noife  of  the  tread¬ 
ing  of  people  about  him,  upon  which  he  caufed  his 
eye-lids  to  be  lifted  up,  and  finding  that  a  croud 
of  people  were  let  in  to  fee  him,  he  called  in  high 
indignation  for  the  Governor,  who  being  come, 
Oppaconcanouh  fcornfully  told  him,  that  had  it 
been  his  fortune  to  take  Sir  William  Berkley 
prifoner,  he  fhould  not  meanly  have  expofed  him 
as  a  Ihew  to  the  people. 

After  this  Sir  William  Berkley  made  a  A  peace 
new  peace  with  the  Indians,  which  continued  for  a 
long  time  unviolated,  infomuch  that  all  thoughts  of 
future  injuries  from  them  were  laid  afide  *,  but  he 
himfelf  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  pro¬ 
found  peace,  for  the  unhappy  troubles  of  King  The  grand 
Charles  the  firft  increafing  in  England,  proved 
a  great  difturbance  to  him  and  all  his  people.  They, 
to  prevent  the  infedion  from  reaching  that  coun¬ 
try,  made  fevere  laws  againft  the  Puritans,  tho* 
there  were  as  yet  none  among  them.  But  all  cor- 
refpondence  with  England  was  interrupted,  the  fup- 
plies  leffened,  and  trade  obftruifted.  In  a  word,  all 
people  were  impatient  to  know  what  would  be  the 
event  of  fo  much  confufion. 

At  laft  the  King  was  traiterouOy  beheaded  in 
England,  and  Oliver  inftalled  Protedlor.  How¬ 
ever,  his  authority  was  not  acknowledged  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  feveral  years  after,  till  they  were  forced 
to  it  by  the  laft  neceffity.  For  in  the  year  1651, 
by  Cromwell’s  command.  Captain  Dennis, 
with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  arrived  there 
from  the  Caribbe-Iflands,  where  they  had  been 
fubduing  Barbadoes.  The  country  at  firft  held 
out  vigoroufly  againft  him;  and  Sir  William 
Berkley,  by  the  afliftance  of  fuch  Dutch  vef- 
fels  as  were  then  there,  made  a  brave  refiftance. 

But  at  laft  Dennis  contrived  a  ftratagem  which 
betrayed  the  country.  He  had  got  a  confiderable 
parcel  of  .goods  aboard  which  belonged  to  two  of 
the  council,  and  found  a  method  of  informing 
them  of  it.  By  this  means  they  w'ere  reduced  to 
the  dilemma  either  of  fubmitting  or  lofing  their 
goods.  This  occafioned  fadlions  among  them,  fb 
that  at  laft,  after  the  furrender  of  all  the  other 
Englifh  plantations.  Sir  William  was  forced  to 
yielcj  to  the  Ufurper  on  the  terms  of  a  general  par¬ 
don.  However,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to  his 
praife,  and  to  the  immortal  honour  of  that  colony, 
that  it  was  the  laft  of  all  the  King’s  dominions  that  Virginia 
fubmitted  to  the  ufurpation,  and  afterwards  thethelaitof 
firft  caft  it  off ;  and  Sir  William  never  took  any  Kipg'* 
poll  or  office  under  the  Ufurper.  SfX”* 

Oliver  had  no  fconer  fubdued  the  plantations mitted to 
but  he  began  to  contrive  how  to  keep  them  under,  Ufur- 
that  fo  they  might  never  be  able  for  the  time  to  P*'”' 
come  to  give  him  further  trouble.  To  this  end 
he  thought  it  necefTary  to  break  oft  their  corre- 
rcfpondence  with  all  other  nations,  thereby  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  furnifhed  with  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  other  warlike  provifions.  According  ^he  ordi- 
to  this  defign  he  contrived  a  fevere  afl  of  parlia-  nance  con- 
ment,  whereby  he  prohibited  the  plantations  from  ceming 
receiving  or  exporting  any  European  commodities  ”o7he 
but  what  fliould  be  carried  to  them  by  Englifh- piaj^ta- 
men,  and  in  Englifh-built  (hips.  They  were  ab-  tion*. 
folutely  forbid  correfponding  with  any  nation  or 
colony  not  fubjciff  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  nei¬ 
ther 
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CHAP,  ther  was  any  alien  fufFered  to  manage  a  trade  or 
VII-  fadtory ;  in  all  which  things  the  plantations  had 
been  till  then  indulged  for  the»r  encouragement. 

Notwithftanding  this  ad  of  navigation,  the  Pro- 
tedor  never  thought  the  plantations  enough  fecu- 
red,  but  frequently  changed  the  Governors  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  intriguing  with  the  people  j  fo  that  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  the  ufurpation  they  had  no  lefs 
than  three  Governors  there,  namely,  Diggs, 
Bennet,  and  Matthews. 

The  ftrange  arbitrary  curbs  he  put  upon  the 
plantations  exceedingly  afflided  the  people.  He 
had  the  inhumanity  to  forbid  them  all  manner  of 
trade  and  correfpondence  with  other  nations  at  a 
time  when  England  itfeff  was  in  diftradion,  and 
could  neither  take  off  their  commodities,  nor  fup- 
ply  them  fufiiclently  with  its  own.  Neither  had 
they  been  ever  ufed  to  fupply  them  with  half  the 
commodities  they  expended,  or  to  take  off  above 
half  the  tobacco  they  made.  Such  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings  made  the  people  defperate,  and  infpired 
them  with  a  defire  to  ufe  the  laft  remedy  to  re¬ 
lieve  themfelvcs  from  the  lawlefs  ufurpation.  In 
a  fhort  time  afterwards  a  fair  opportunity  hap¬ 
pened  ;  for  Governor  Matthews  died,  and  no 
perfon  was  fubftituted  to  fucceed  him  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Whereupon  the  people  applied  them- 
felves  to  Sir  Wi  LL I A  M  Be  R  K  L  E  Y,  ( who  had  con¬ 
tinued  at  this  time  upon  his  own  plantation  in  a 
private  capacity)  and  unanimoufiy  re-chofe  him 
their  Governor. 

Sir  William  Berkley  had  all  along  retained 
f'ft  an  unfliaken  loyalty  for  the  Royal  Family,  and 
off  the°'^  therefore  generoufly  told  the  people,  that  he  could 
not  approve  of  the  Proteftor’s  rule,  and  was  re- 
folved  never  to  ferve  any  body  but  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown  ;  and  that  if  he  accepted  the  govern¬ 
ment  it  fhould  be  upon  their  folemn  promife,  af¬ 
ter  his  example,  to  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  King,  who  was  then  in  France. 

This  was  no  great  obftacle  to  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  with  an  unanimous  voice  they  told  him,  that 
they  were  ready  to  hazard  all  for  the  King.  Now 
this  was  aftually  before  the  King’s  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  proceeded  from  a  brave  principle  of  loy¬ 
alty,  for  which  they  had  no  example.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Berkley  embraced  their chotce,  and  forth¬ 
with  proclaimed  Charles  the  fecond,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Ireland,  and  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  caufed  all  procefs  to  be  ilTued  in  his  name. 
Thus  his  Majefty  was  aftually  King  in  Virginia, 
before  he  was  fo  in  England.  But  it  pleafed  God 
to  reftore  him  foon  after  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ceftors ;  and  fo  that  country  efcaped  being  cha- 
ftifed  for  throwing  off  the  ufurpation. 

Upon  the  King’s  reftoration  he  fentSir  William 
Berkley  a  new  commiflion  with  leave  to  return 
to  England,  and  a  power  to  appoint  a  deputy  in  his 
abfence  *,  for  his  majefty  in  his  exile  had  received 
intelligence  of  this  gentleman’s  loyalty,  and  during 
that  time  had  renewed  his  commiflion. 

Upon  this  Sir  William  Berkley  appointed 
Colonel  Francis  Morrison  Deputy-Governor, 
and  went  for  England  to  wait  on  his  Majefty,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received.  At  his  return  he 
carried  his  Majefty’s  preffing  inftruflions  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  people  in  hufbandry  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  but  more  efpecially  to  promote  filk  and  vine¬ 
yards.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  King,  in  com¬ 
plement  to  that  colony,  wore  at  his  coronation  a 
robe  made  of  the  filk  that  was  fent  from  thence. 
But  this  was  all  the  reward  the  country  had  for  their 
loyalty  •,  for  the  parliament  was  pleafed  to  renew 
the  aft  contrived  by  the  U  furper  for  difeouraging 


the  plantations,  with  feverer  reftraints  and  prohi-  chap. 
bitions  by  bonds,  fecurities,  &c.  , 

During  the  time  of  Sir  William  Berkley’s'"'^”^ 
abfence.  Colonel  Morrison  had,  according  to  his 
direftions,  revifed  the  laws,  and  compiled  them 
into  one  body,  ready  to  be  confirmed  by  the  aflem- 
bly  at  his  return.  By  theft  laws  the  church  of  Eng-  Several 
land  was  confirmed  in  the  eftablilhed  religion,  the 
charge  of  the  government  fuftained,  trade  and  ma-  firmed  af- 
nufaftures  were  encouraged,  a  town  projefted,  and  ter  the 
all  the  Indian  affairs  fettled.  reftora- 

The  parifiies  were  likewife  regulated,  compe- 
tent  allowances  were  made  to  the  minifters  to  the 
value  of  about  fourfeore  pounds  a  year,  befides 
glebes  and  perquifites ;  and  the  method  of  their 
preferment  was  fettled.  Convenient  churches  and 
glebes  were  provided,  and  all  necelTary  parifh  offi- 
cers  inftituted.  Some  fteps  were  made  a-lfo  towards 
a  free-fcliool  and  college,  and  the  poor  were  effec¬ 
tually  provided  for. 

For  fupport  of  the  government,  the  duty  of  two  Duties, 
(hillings  per  hoglhead  on  all  tobacco’s,  and  that  of 
one  fliillingper  ton  port-duty  on  (hipping, wert  made 
perpetual ;  and  the  colleftors  were  obliged  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fame  to  the  general  affembly. 

For  encouragement  of  manufaftures,  prizes  were  Silk  and 
appointed  for  the  makers  of  the  beft  pieces  of  linen 
cloth,  and  a  reward  of  fifty  lb.  of  tobacco  was  gi- 
ven  for  each  lb.  of  filk.  All  perfons  were  en-  raged, 
joined  to  plant  mulberry-trees  for  the  food  of  the 
filk-worm,  according  to  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  they  held.  Tan-houfts  were  ftt  up  in  each  Leather, 
county  at  the  county  charge,  and  publick  encou¬ 
ragement  was  given  to  a  falt-work  on  the  eaftern  Salt, 
(hore.  A  reward  was  appointed  in  proportion  to 
the  tonnage  of  all  fea  veflTels  built  there,  and  an  Ship- 
exemption  allowed  from  all  fees  and  duties  payable  building, 
by  fuch  (hipping. 

The  King  had  commanded  that  all  (hips  trading 
to  Virginia  (hould  go  to  James  Town,  and  there  en¬ 
ter  before  they  broke  bulk  ;  but  the  affembly,  from 
the  imprafticablenefs  of  that  command,  excuftd  all 
except  the  James  River  (hips  from  that  order,  and 
left  the  others,  in  the  rivers  they  were  bound  to,  to 
ride  difperfed  as  the  commanders  pleafed  *,  by  whofe 
example  the  James  River  (hips  were  no  fooner  en¬ 
tered  with  the  officer  in  James  Town,  but  they  all 
difperfed  themfelves  to  unload  and  trade  all  over  the 
river.  By  this  means  the  defign  of  towns  was  to¬ 
tally  baulked,  and  this  order  proved  only  an  eafe 
to  the  officer  of  James  River,  and  a  means  of 
creating  a  good  place  to  him. 

Peace  and  commerce  with  the  Indians  was  fet-  Tke limits 
tied  by  a  law,  and  their  boundaries  preferibed. 

Several  other  afts  were  made  fuiting  the  necefllty  jjfj, 
of  the  government,  fo  that  nothing  then  feemed  to  the  Indi¬ 
remain  but  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  ansfettled. 
encouragement  of  thofe  manufaftures  the  King  had 
been  pleafed  to  recommend,  together  with  fuch 
others  as  (hould  be  beneficial. 

Sir  William  Berkley,  at  his  return  gave  a 
fanftion  to  this  body  of  laws,  and  being  then  again  ~ 
in  full  polfclfion  of  his  government,  and  at  per- 
feft  peace  with  the  Indians,  fee  all  hands  indu(l- 
trioudy  to  work  in  making  country  improvements. 

He  paflfed  a  new  aft  for  encouragement  in  James  The  only 
Town,  whereby  feveral  houfes  were  built  therein  at 
the  charge  of  feveral  counties.  However,  the  main  JheSd- 
ingredient  for  the  advancement  of  towns  was  ftill  ing  of 
wanting,  namely,  the  confinement  of  all  (hipping  towns, 
and  trade  to  them  only  •,  by  defeft  of  which  all 
the  other  expedients  availed  nothing  ;  for  moft  of 
the  buildings  were  foon  converted  into  houfes  of 
entertainment. 


Anno 
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CHAP.  Anno  1663,  divers  fe6laries  in  religion  begin- 
ning  to  Ipread  themfelves  there,  great  reftraints 
were  laid  upon  them  under  fevere  penalties  to  pre- 
gainft  the  vent  their  increafc. 

icftaries.  -phis  made  many  of  them  fly  to  other  colonies, 
and  prevented  abundance  of  others  from  going  over 
to  feat  themfelves  among  them.  And  as  the  for¬ 
mer  ill  treatment  of  my  Lord  Baltimore  kept  many 
people  away,  and  drove  others  to  Maryland,  fo 
the  prefent  ^verities  towards  the  Nonconformifts 
kept  off  many  more  who  went  to  the  neighbouring 
colonies. 

A  plot  of  The  rigorous  circumfpedlion  of  their  trade,  the 
profecution  of  the  fedlaries,  and  the  little  demand 
agtinftThe  tobacco,  had  like  to  have  had  very  fatal  confe- 
govern-  quences :  For  the  poor  people  becoming  thereby 
very  uncafy,  their  murmurings  were  watched  and 
fed  by  feveral  mutinous  and  rebellious  Oliverian 
foldiers  that  were  fent  thither  as  fervants.  Thefe 
depending  upon  the  difcontented  people  of  all  forts, 
formed  a  villainous  plot  to  deftroy  their  mailers  and 
afterwards  to  fet  up  for  themfelves. 

This  plot  was  brought  fo  near  to  perfedlion  that 
it  was  the  very  night  before  the  defigned  execution 
e’er  it  was  difcovered  and  then  it  came  out  by  the 
relenting  of  one  of  their  accomplices,  whofe  name 
was  Birkenhead.  This  man  was  fervant  to 
Mr.  Smith  of  Purton  in  Glocefter  County,  near 
which  place,  (viz.)  Poplar-Spring,  the  mifcreants 
were  to  meet  the  night  following,  and  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution  their  horrid  confpiracy. 

Upon  this  difcovery  by  Birkenhead,  notice 
was  immediately  fent  to  the  Governor  at  Green- 
Spring  i  and  the  method  he  took  to  prevent  it  was 
by  private  orders  that  fome  of  the  militia  fliould 
meet  before  the  time  at  the  place  where  the  confpi- 
rators  were  to  rendezvous,  and  feize  them  as  they 
came  fingly  up  to  it ;  which  orders  being  happily  ex¬ 
ecuted  their  devililh  plot  was  defeated.  However, 
there  were  but  a  few  taken,  becaufe  feveral  of  them 
making  their  efcape  turned  back  fuch  of  their  fellows 
as  they  met  on  the  road,  and  prevented  moft  of 
them  from  coming  up  or  being  difcovered. 

F'our  of  thefe  rogues  were  hanged,  but  Bir¬ 
kenhead  was  gratified  with  his  freedom  and  a 
reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  fterling. 

For  the  difcovery  and  happy  difappointment  of 
this  plot  an  anniversary  thankfgiving  was  appointed 
on  the  13th  of  September,  the  day  it  was  to  be  put 
in  execution  :  And  it  is  great  pity  fome  other  days 
are  not  commemorated  as  well  as  that. 

The  news  of  this  plot  being  tranfmitted  to  King 
Charles  the  fecond,  his  Majefty  fent  his  royal 
commands  to  build  a  fort  at  James  Town,  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Governor,  and  to  be  a  curb  upon 
all  fuch  traiterous  attempts  for  the  future  *,  but  the 
country  thinking  the  danger  over,  only  raifed  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  fome  fmall  pieces  of  cannon. 

Another  misfortune  happened  to  the  plantations 
this  year,  which  ,was  a  new  a6t  of  parliament  in 
thd^mer-  England,  laying  a  feverer  reftraint  upon  their  fup- 
chandize  phes  than  formerly.  By  this  a6l  they  could  have 
and  provi-  no  foreign  goods  which  were  not  firft  landed  in 
England,  and  carried  diredlly  from  thence  to  the 
land.  ^  plantations  j  the  former  reflraint  of  importing  them 
only  by  Engliflimen  in  Englifli  built  fhipping  not 
being  thought  fuflicient. 

This  was  a  misfortune  which  cut  with  a  double 
edge  i  for  ill,  it  reduced  their  flaple  tobacco  to  a 
very  low  price ;  and  zdly,  it  raifed  the  value  of 
The  \^ir-  European  goods  to  what  the  merchants  pleafed  to 
ginians  put  upon  them. 

di^eplant-  ^^^'■*'^t)ly  could  think  of  no  rc- 

ing  tobac-  but  to  be  even  with  the  merchants,  and 
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make  their  tobacco  fcarce  by  prohibiting  the  plant-  ^ 
ing  of  it  for  one  year  ;  and  during  that  idle  year J 
to  invite  the  people  to  enter  upon  manufinfluring 
flax  and  hemp.  But  Maryland  not  concurring  in 
this  projedl,  they  were  obliged  in  their  own  defence 
to  repeal  the  aft  of  aflembly  again,  and  return  to 
their  old  drudgery  of  planting  tobacco  without  pro¬ 
fiting  by  it. 

The  country  thus  milTed  of  their  remedy  in  the 
flint  of  tobacco,  which  on  the  contrary  multi¬ 
plied  exceedingly  by  the  great  increafc  of  fervants. 

This,  together  with  the  abovementioned  curbs  on 
trade,  exafperated  the  people,  becaufe  now  they 
found  themfelves  under^a  necelflty  of  exchanging 
their  commodities  with  the  merchants  of  England 
on  their  own  terms.  The  aflembly  therefore  again 
attempted  the  (lint  of  tobacco,  and  paffed  another 
aft  againft  planting  it  for  one  year  ;  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  and  Maryland  both  agreed  to  it.  But 
fome  accident  hindering  the  agent  of  Carolina 
from  giving  notice  thereof  to  Maryland  by  the 
day  appointed,  the  Governor  of  that  province  pro¬ 
claimed  the  aft  void,  altho’  every  body  there  knew 
that  Carolina  had  fully  agreed  to  all  things  requi¬ 
red  of  them.  But  he  took  advantage  of  this  nice 
punftilio  becaufe  of  the  lofs  fuch  a  dirriinution 
would  have  been  to  his  annual  income  ;  and  fo  all 
people  relaps’d  again  into  the  difcafe  of  planting 
tobacco. 

Virginia  was  more  nettled  at  this  ill  ufage  from 
Maryland  than  at  her  former  abfolute  denial ;  but 
was  forced  to  take  all  patiently,  and  by  fair  means 
get  relief  if  fhe  could.  They  therefore  appointed 
agents  to  re-affume  the  treaty,  and  fubmitted  fo 
low  as  to  fend  them  to  St.  Marys,  then  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  the  place 
where  the  affcmblies  met.  Yet  all  this  condefeen- 
fion  could  not  hold  them  to  their  bargain.  The 
Governor  faid,  he  had  obfcrved  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  would  not  call  an  aflembly  any 
more  upon  that  fubjeft. 

In  this  manner  two  whole  years  were  fpent,  and 
nothing  could  be  accompliflied  for  their  relief.  In 
the  mean  while  England  was  fludious  to  prevent 
their  receiving  fupplies  from  any  other  country. 

To  do  that  i»ore  effeftually,  it  was  thought  expe¬ 
dient  to  confine  the  trade  of  that  colony  to  one  place. 

But  that  being  not  found  prafticable  becaufe  of  the 

many  great  rivers  that  divide  their  habitation.^,  and 

the  extraordinary  convenienciesof  each,  his  Majcfly  Forts  or- 

fent  direftions  to  build  forts  in  the  feveral  rivers, 

and  enjoined  all  the  fliips  to  ride  under  thofe  forts  :  v^ersTo”* 

And  farther  ordered,  that  thofe  places  fliould  only  (hips  to 

be  the  ports  of  trade.  ride  un- 

This  inflruftion  was  punftually  obfcrved  for 
year,  and  preparations  were  made  for  forts  by  cafl-  took  place 
ing  up  breaft- works  in  fuch  places  as  the  afTembly  for  one 
appointed,  and  the  fliipping  did  for  that  time  rideJ’^^’^ 
at  thofe  places.  But  the  great  fire  and  plague  hap¬ 
pening  in  London  immediately  upon  it  made  their 
fupplies  that  year  very  uncertain  ;  and  the  terror 
the  people  were  in  left  the  plague  fliould  be  brought 
over  with  the  fliips  from  London,  prevented  them 
from  refiding  at  thofe  ports,  for  fear  of  being  all 
fwept  away  at  once  j  and  fo  every  body  was  left  at 
liberty  again. 

Still  no  favour  could  be  obtained  for  the  to¬ 
bacco  trade,  and  the  Englifli  merchants  afforded 
but  a  bare  fupport  of  cloathing  for  their  crops. 

The  afTembly  was  full  enough  of  refcntment,  but 
overlooked  their  right  way  of  redrels.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  caufc  looms  and  workhoufes  to 
be  fct  up  in  the  feveral  counties  at  the  county 
charge.  They  renewed  the  rewards  of  filk,  and 
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A^-put  great  penalties  upon  every  negleft  of  making 
.  ^  i  flax  and*  hemp.  About  this  time  they  fuftained 
‘  Tome  damage  by  the  Dutch  war,  for  which  reafon 
they  ordered  the  forts  to  be  re-built  with  brick. 
But  having  yet  no  true  notion  of  the  advantage  of 
towns  they  did  not  oblige  the  Ihips  to  ride  under 
them  ;  which  thing  alone,  well  executed,  would 
have  anfwered  all  their  defires. 

Further  Sir  Wi  lliam  Berkley,  who  was  always  con- 
at^nr*^  triving  and  induftrious  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
was  not  contented  to  fet  a  ufeful  example  at  home 
by  the  eflays  he  made  of  pot-afli,  flax,  hemp,  filk, 
&c.  but  was  alfo  refoived  to  make  new  difeoveries 
abroad  amongft  the  Indians. 

For  this  end  he  employed  a  fmall  company  of  a- 
bout  fourteen  Englilh  and  as  many  Indians,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Henry  Batt,  to  go 
upon  fuch  an  adventure.  They  fet  out  together 
from  Appamattox,  and  in  feven  days  march  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  mountains  they 
firft:  arrived  at  were  not  extraordinary  high  or  fteep, 
but  after  they  had  paffed  the  firfl;  ridge  they  en¬ 
countered  others  that  feemed  to  reach  the  clouds, 
and  were  fo  perpendicular  and  full  of  precipices, 
that  fometimes  in  a  whole  day’s  march  they  could 
not  travel  three  miles  in  a  diredl  line.  In  other 
places  they  found  large  level  plains  and  fine  fa- 
vanna’s  three  or  four  miles  wide,  in  which  were 
an  infinite  quantity  of  turkies,  deer,  elks,  and 
buffaloes,  lb  gentle  and  undiflurbed  that  they  had 
no  fear  at  the  appearance  of  the  men,  but’ would 
fuffer  them  to  come  almoft  within  reach  of  their 
hands.  There  they  alfo  found  grapes  fo  prodigi- 
oufly  large  that  they  feemed  more  like  bullace  than 
grapes.  When  they  traverfed  thefe  mountains  they 
came  to  a  fine  level  country  again,  and  difeovered 
a  rivulet  that  defeended  backwards.  Down  that 
ftream  they  travelled  feveral  days  till  they  came  to 
old  fields  and  cabbins  where  the  Indians  had  lately 
been,  but  were  fuppofed  to  have  fled  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Batt  and  his  company.  However, 
the  Captain  followed  the  old  rule  of  leaving  fome 
toys  in  their  cabbins  for  them  to  find  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  by  which  they  might  know  they  were  friends. 
Near  to  thefe  cabbins  were  great  marlhes,  where 
the  Indians  which  Captain  Batt  had  with  him 
made  a  halt,  and  would  pofitively  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther.  They  faid,  that  not  far  from  that  place  lived 
a  nation  of  Indians  that  made  fait  and  fold  it  to 
their  neighbours  ;  that  this  was  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  people  which  never  fuffered  any  ftrangers  to 
return  that  had  once  difeovered  their  towns.  Cap¬ 
tain  Batt  ufed  all  the  arguments  he  could  to  get 
them  forward,  but  in  vain  ;  and  fo  to  pleafe  thofe 
timorous  Indians  the  hopes  of  this  difeovery  were 
fruftrated,  and  the  detachment  was  forced  to  re¬ 
turn.  In  this  journey  it  is  fuppofed  that  Batt 
never  croITed  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
kept  up  under  it  to  the  fouthward  ;  but  of  late 
years  the  Indian  traders  have  difeovered  on  this  fide 
Difeove-  the  mountains,  about  five  hundred  miles  to  the 
ties  as  far  fouthward,  a  river  they  called  Oukfulky,  full  of 
gulph  of  broad  funken  grounds  and  marlhes,  but  falling  into 
Me»co.  the  bay  or  great  gulph  between  Cape  Florida  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi  which  I  fuppofe  to  be 
the  river  where  Batt  law  the  Indian  cabbins  and 
marlhes,  but  is  gone  to  from  Virginia  without  ever 
piercing  the  high  mountains,  and  only  encounter¬ 
ing  the  point  of  an  elbow,  which  they  make  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  fouthward  of  Virginia. 

Upon  Captain  Batt’s  report  to  Sir  W illiam 
Ber  kley  he  refoived  to  make  a  journey  himfelf, 
that  fo  there  might  be  no  hindrance  for  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  authority,  as  had  been  in  theaforefaidexpedi- 
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tion.  To  this  end  he  concerted  matters  for  it,  and 
had  pitched  upon  his  Deputy-Governor.  The  af- 
fembly  alfo  made  an  aft  to  encourage  it.  But  all  thefe 
preparations  came  to  nothing  by  the  confufion  that 
happened  there  foon  after  by  Bacon’s  rebellion  : 

And  fince  that,  there  has  never  been  any  fuch  difeo¬ 
very  attempted  from  Virginia,  unlefs  when  Gover¬ 
nor  Spotswood  found  a  paflfage  over  the  great 
ridge  of  mountains  and  went  over  them  himfelf. 

The  occafion  of  this  rebellion  is  not  eafy  to  be  Bacon’s 
difeovered  ;  but  ’tis  certain  there  were  many  things  rebellion, 
that  concurred  towards  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  upon  the  inftigation  of  two  or  three 
traders  only,  who  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of  the  In¬ 
dian  trade,  as  fome  pretend  to  fay,  the  whole 
country  would  have  fallen  into  fo  much  diftrafti- 
on,  in  which  people  did  not  only  hazard  their 
necks  by  rebellion,,  but  endeavoured  to  ruin  a  Go¬ 
vernor  whom  they  all  entirely  loved,  and  had  una- 
nimoully  chofen  i  a  gentleman  who  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  and  eftate  to  the  fervice  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  againfl:  whom,  in  thirty-five  years  expe¬ 
rience,  there  had  never  been  one  fingle  complaint. 

Neither  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  upon  fo  flight 
grounds  they  would  make  choice  of  a  leader  they 
hardly  knew,  to  oppofe  a  gentleman  that  had  been 
fo  long  and  fo  defervedly  the  darling  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  So  that  in  all  probability  there  was  fome- 
thing  elfe  in  the  wind,  without  which  the  body  of 
the  country  had  never  been  engaged  in  that  infur- 
reftion. 

Four  things  may  be  reckoned  to  have  been  the  The  grie- 
main  ingredients  towards  this  inteftine  commotion 
(viz.)  Firft,  The  extreme  low  price  of  tobacco,  ^fioned*^* 
and  the  ill  ufage  of  the  planters  in  the  exchange  it. 
of  goods  for  it,  which  the  country,  with  all  their 
earneft  endeavours,  could  not  remedy.  Secondly, 

The  fplitting  the  colony  into  proprieties,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  original  charters,  and  the  extravagant 
taxes  they  were  forced  to  undergo  to  relieve  them- 
felves  frorn  thofe  grants.  Thirdly,  The  heavy 
reftraints  and  burdens  laid  upon  their  trade  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  England.  Fourthly,  The 
difturbance  given  by  the  Indians  j  of  all  which  in 
their  order. 

Firft,  Of  the  low  price  of  tobacco,  and  the  dif- 
appointment  of  all  fort  of  remedy,  I  have  fpoken 
fufficiently  before. 

Secondly,  Of  fplitting  the  country  into  proprie¬ 
ties. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  to  gratify  fome 
nobles  about  him,  made  two  great  grants  out  of 
that  country.  Thefe  grants  were  not  of  the  un¬ 
cultivated  wood-land  only,  but  alfo  of  plantations, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  feated  and  improv¬ 
ed  under  the  encouragement  of  feveral  charters 
granted  by  his  royal  anceftors  to  that  colony. 

Thofe  grants  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
the  northern  and  fouthern  grants  of  Virginia,  and 
the  fame  men  were  concerned  in  both.  They 
were  kept  dormant  fome  years  after  they  were 
made,  and  in  the  year  1674  begun  to  be  put  in 
execution.  As  foon  as  ever  the  country  came  to 
know  this,  they  remonftrated  againft  them,  and 
the  aflfembly  drew  up  an  humble  addrefs  to  his 
Majefty,  complaining  of  the  faid  grants  as  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  previous  charters  and  privileges  grant¬ 
ed  to  that  colony  by  his  Majefty  and  his  royal 
progenitors.  They  fent  to  England  Mr.  Secreta¬ 
ry  Ludwell  and  Colonel  Park  as  their  Agents, 
to  addrefs  the  King  to  vacate  thefe  grants :  And 
the  better  to  defray  that  charge,  they  laid  a  tax  of  ’ 
fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  for  two  years 
together,  over  and  above  all  other  taxes,  .which 
23  X  was 
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CHAP,  was  an  excefllve  burden.  They  likewife  laid  a- 
.  mercements  of  feventy,  fifty,  or  thirty  pounds  of 
'***''^^  tobacco,  as  the  caule  was,  on  every  law  cafe 
tried  throughout  the  country.  Befides  all  this, 
they  applied  the  ballance  remaining  due  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  two  Ihillings  per  hoglhead  and  fort 
duties  to  this  ufe  ;  which  taxes  and  amercements 
fell  heavieft  on  the  poor  people,  the  effeft  of  whofe 
labour  would  not  cloath  their  wives  and  children. 
This  made  them  defperately  uneafy,  efpecially 
when  after  a  whole  years  patience  under  all  thefe 
preffures  they  had  no  encouragement  from  their 
Agents  in  England  to  hope  for  remedy,  nor  any 
certainty  when  they  lliould  be  eafed  of  thofe  hea¬ 
vy  impofitions. 

Thirdly.  Upon  the  back  of  all  thefe  misfor¬ 
tunes  came  out  the  aft  of  25  Car.  II.  for  better 
fecuring  the  plantation  trade.  By  this  aft  feveral 
duties  were  laid  on  the  trade  from  one  plantation 
to  another.  This  was  a  new  hardfhip,  and  the 
rather  becaufe  the  revenue  arifing  by  this  aft  was 
not  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  plantation  wherein  it 
was  raifed,  but  given  clear  away  ;  nay,  in  that 
country  it  feemed  to  be  of  no  other  ufe  but  to 
burden  the  trade,  or  create  a  good  income  to  the 
officers  -,  for  the  colleftor  had  half,  the  comp¬ 
troller  a  quarter,  and  the  remaining  quarter  was 
fubdivided  into  falaries  till  it  was  loft. 

By  the  fame  aft  alfo  very  great  duties  were  laid 
on  the  fiftieries  of  the  plantations,  if  manufaftur- 
ed  by  the  Englifh  inhabitants  there,  w'hile  the 
people  of  England  were  abfolutely  free  from  all 
cuftoms  ;  Nay,  tho’  the  oil,  blubber,  and  whale¬ 
bone,  which  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plantations,  were  carried  to  England  by  Englifh 
and  in  Englifh-built  fliips,  yet  it  was  held  to  a 
confiderable  duty  more  than  the  inhabitants  of 
England  paid. 

Thefe  were  the  affiiftions  that  country  laboured 
under  when  the  fourth  accident  happened,  viz.  the 
difturbance  offered  by  the  Indians  to  the  frontiers. 

This  was  occafioned  :  Firft,  by  the  Indians  on 
the  head  of  the  bay.  Secondly,  by  the  Indians 
on  their  own  frontiers. 

Firft.  The  Indians  at  the  head  of  the  bay  drove 
a  conftant  trade  with  the  Dutch  in  Monadas, 
now  called  New-  York  ;  and  to  carry  on  this  they 
ufed  to  come  every  year  by  the  frontiers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  hunt  and  purchafe  fkins  and  furrs  of  the 
Indians  to  the  fouthward.  This  trade  was  carried 
on  peaceably  while  the  Dutch  held  Monadas,  and 
the  Indians  ufed  to  call  on  the  Englifh  in  Virgi¬ 
nia  on  their  return,  to  whom  they  would  fell  part 
of  their  Furrs,  and  with  the  reft  go  on  to  Mona¬ 
das.  But  after  the  Englifh  came  to  poffefs  that 
place,  and  underftood  the  advantages  the  Virgi¬ 
nians  made  by  the  trade  of  their  Indians,  they  in- 
fpired  them  with  fuch  a  hatred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Virginia,  that  inftead  of  coming  peaceably  to 
trade  with  them,  as  they  had  done  for  feveral 
years  before,  they  afterwards  never  came  but  only 
to  commit  robberies  and  murders  among  them. 

Secondly.  The  Indians  upon  their  own  fronti¬ 
ers  were  likewife  infpired  with  ill  thoughts  of 
them  ;  for  their  Indian  Merchants  had  loft  a  con- 
liderablc  branch  of  their  trade  they  knew  not 
how,  and  apprehended  the  confequences  of  Sir 
^  William  Berkley’s  intended  difeoveries  (ef- 
poufed  by  the  afiembly)  might  take  away  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  their  profit.  This  made  them  ve¬ 
ry  troublefome  to  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who, 
on  their  part,  obferving  an  unufual  uneafinefs  in 
the  Englifh,  and  being  terrified  by  their  rough 
ufage,  immediately  fufpefted  feme  wicked  defign 
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againft  their  lives,  and  fo  fled  to  their  remoter  C  H^A  p, 
habitations.  This  confirmed  the  Englifh  in  their  ^ 
belief  that  they  had  been  the  murderers,  till  at  laft: 
they  provoked  them  to  be  fo  in  earnelL  j. 

This  addition  of  mifehief  to  minds  alreddy  full 
of  difeontent,  made  people  ready  to  vent  all  their 
refentment  againft  the  poor  Indians.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  got  by  tobacco,  neither  could  they 
turn  any  other  manufacture  to  advantage  ;  fo 
that  moft  of  the  poorer  fort  were  willing  to  quit 
their  unprofitable  employments  and  go  volunteers 
againft  the  Indians. 

At  firft  they  flocked  tumultuoufly,  running  in 
troops  from  one  plantation  to  another  without  a 
head,  till  at  laft  the  feditious  humour  of  Colonel 
Nathanael  Bacon  led  him  to  be  of  the  party. 

This  gentleman  had  been  brought  up  atone  of  the 
Inns  of  court  in  England,  and  had  a  moderate 
fortune.  He  was  young,  bold,  aftive,  of  an  in¬ 
viting  afpeft,  and  powerful  elocution.  In  a  word, 
he  was  every  way  qualified  to  head  a  giddy  and  un¬ 
thinking  multitude.  Before  he  had  been  three 
years  in  the  country  he  was,  for  his  extraordinary 
qualifications,  made  one  of  the  council,  and  in 
great  honour  and  efteem  among  the  people.  For 
this  reafon  he  no  fooner  gave  countenance  to  this 
riotous  mob,  but  they  all  prefently  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  him  for  their  General,  and  accordingly  made 
their  addrefies  to  him.  As  foon  as  he  found  this, 
he  harangued  them  publickly  :  Pie  aggravated  the 
Indian  mifehiefs,  complaining  that  they  were  occa¬ 
fioned  for  want  of  a  due  regulation  of  their  trade  : 

He  recounted  particularly  the  other  grievances  and 
preffures  they  lay  under,  and  pretended  that  he  ac¬ 
cepted  of  the  command  with  no  other  intention 
but  to  do  them  and  the  country  fervice,  in  which 
he  was  willing  to  encounter  the  greateft  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers.  He  farther  affured  them  he 
would  never  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  re¬ 
venged  their  fufferings  upon  the  Indians,  and  re- 
dreffed  all  their  other  grievances. 

By  thefe  infinuations  he  wrought  his  men  into 
fo  perfeft  an  unanimity  that  they  were  one  and  all 
at  his  devotion.  He  took  care  to  exafperate  them 
to  the  utmoft,  by  reprefenting  all  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  After  he  had  begun  to  mufter  them  he 
difpatched  a  meffengcr  to  the  Governor,  to  whom 
he  aggravated  the  mifehiefs  done  by  the  Indians, 
and  defined  a  commiffion  of  General  to  go  out  a- 
gainft  them.  This  gentleman  was  in  fo  great  ef¬ 
teem  at  that  time  with  the  council,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernor  did  not  think  fit  to  give  him  a  flat  refufal ; 
but  fent  him  word  he  would  confult  the  council 
and  return  him  a  farther  anfwer. 

In  the  mean  time  Bacon  was  expeditious  in 
his  preparation.':,  and  having  all  things  in  readi- 
nefs  began  his  march,  depending  on  the  authority 
the  people  had  given  him.  He  would  not  lofe  fo 
much  time  as  toftay  for  his  commiffion,  but  dif¬ 
patched  feveral  meffengers  to  the  Governor  to 
haften  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor,  inftead  of  a 
commiffion,  fent  pofitive  orders  to  him  to  difperfe 
his  men  and  come  in  perfon  to  him  on  pain  of 
being  declared  a  rebel. 

This  unexpefted  order  was  a  great  furprize  to 
Bacon,  and  not  a  little  trouble  to  his  men  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  refolved  to  profecute  his  firft  inten¬ 
tions,  dependingupon  his  ftrength  and  intereft  with 
the  people  j  neverthelefs  he  intended  to  wait  upon 
the  Governor,  but  not  altogether  defenfelefs,  Pur- 
fuant  to  this  refolution  he  took  about  forty  of  his 
men  down  with  him  in  a  floop  to  James  town, 
where  the  Governor  was  with  his  council. 
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CHAP.  Matters  did  not  fucceed  there  to  Mr.  Bacon’s 
fatisfadtion  j  wherefore  he  expreffed  himfelf  a  little 
too  freely,  for  which  being  fufpended  from  the 
council,  he  went  away  in  a  huff  with  his  floop  and 
followers.  The  Governor  filled  a  long  boat  with 
men,  and  purfued  the  floop  fo  clofe,  that  Colonel 
Bacon  removed  into  his  boat  to  make  more  hafte: 
But  the  Governor  had  fent  up  by  land  to  the  fhips 
at  Sandy  Point  where  he  was  flopped  and  fent  down 
again.  Upon  his  return  he  was  kindly  received  by 
the  Governor,  who  knowing  he  had  gonea  flep  be¬ 
yond  his  inflrudions  in  having  fufpended  him,  was 
glad  to  admit  him  again  of  the  council ;  after  which 
he  hoped  all  things  might  be  pacified. 

Notwithflanding,  Colonel  Bacon  ftill  infifted 
upon  a  commiflion  to  be  General  of  the  volunteers, 
and  to  go  out  againfl  the  Indians,  from  which  the 
Governor  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  but  to  no 
purpofe  •,  becaufe  he  had  fome  fecret  projeft  in  view. 
He  had  the  luck  to  be  countenanced  in  his  impor¬ 
tunities  by  the  news  of  frefh  murders  and  robbe¬ 
ries  committed  by  the  Indians.  However,  not 
being  able  to  accomplilh  his  ends  by  fair  means, 
he  flole  privately  out  of  town,  and  having  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  fix  hundred  volunteers, 
marched  diredfly  to  James  town,  where  the  aflem- 
bly  was  then  fitting.  He  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  aflcmbly,  and  drew  up  his  men  in  battalia 
before  the  houfe  wherein  they  fat.  He  urged 
to  them  his  preparations,  and  alledged,  that  it  the 
commiflion  had  not  been  delayed  fo  long,  the  war 
againfl  the  Indians  might  have  been  finifhed. 

The  Governor  refenting  this  infolent  ufage 
worfl  of  all,  and  now  abfolutely  refufed  to  grant 
him  any  thing,  offering  his  naked  breafl  againfl 
the  arms  of  his  followers.  But  the  aflembly  fear¬ 
ing  the  fatal  confequence  of  provoking  a  difeon- 
tented  multitude  ready  armed,  who  had  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  council,  and  affcmbly  entirely  in  their  power, 
addrefled  the  Governor  to  grant  B.a  con  his  requeft. 
They  prepared  themfelves  the  commiflion,  confli- 
tuting  him  General  of  the  forces  of  Virginia,  and 
brought  it  to  the  Governor  to  be  figned. 

With  much  reluclancy  the  Governor  figned  it, 
d  thereby  put  the  power  of  war  and  peace  into 
-  Bacon’s  hands.  Upon  this  he  marched  away 
immediately,  having  gained  his  end,  which  was 
in  effe<fl  a  pow'er  to  fecure  a  monopoly  of  the  Indi¬ 
an  trade  to  himfelf  and  his  friends. 

As  foon  as  General  Bacon  had  marched  to  fuch 
a  convenient  diftance  from  James  town,  that  the 
aflfembly  thought  they  might  deliberate  with  fafety, 
the  Governor,  by  their  advice,  iffued  a  proclama- 
of  rebellion  againfl  him,  commanding  his 
claims  him  followers  to  furrc'ndcr  him  and  forthwith  difperfe 
themfelves,  giving  orders  at  the  fame  time  for 
raifing  the  militia  of  the  country  againfl  him. 

The  people  being  much  exafperated,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Bacon  by  his  addrefs  and  eloquence  having 
gained  an  abfolute  dominion  over  their  hearts, 
they  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  fhould  be  touched,  much  lefs  to  furrender 
him  as  a  rebel.  Therefore  they  kept  to  their 
arms,  and  inftead  of  proceeding  againfl  the  Indi¬ 
ans  they  marched  back  to  James  town,  diredling 
their  fury  againfl:  fuch  of  their  friends  and  country¬ 
men  as  fliould  dare  to  oppofe  them. 

The  Governor  feeing  this  fled  over  the  bay  to 
Acomack,  whither  he  hoped  the  infedlion  of 
Bacon’s  confpiracy  had  not  reached  :  But  there, 
inflead  of  that  people’s  receiving  him  with  open 
which  the  arms  in  remembrance  of  the  former  fcrvices  he  had 
b!ant  them,  they  began  to  make  terms  with  him 
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for  redrels  of  their  grievances,  and  for  the  eafe  C  H  A  P. 
and  liberty  of  trade  againfl  the  adts  of  parliament  ^  ^ 

abovementioned.  Thus  Sir  William,  who 
had  been  almofl  the  idol  of  the  people,  was,  by 
reafon  of  their  calamity  and  jcaloufy,  abandoned 
by  all  except  feme  few  who  went  over  to  him  from 
the  weftern  fhore  in  Hoops  and  boats,  among  which 
Major  Robert  Beverly  was  the  mofl  aftive 
and  fuccefsful  commander  •,  fo  that  it  was  fome 
time  before  he  could  make  head  againfl;  Bacon; 
but  left  him  to  range  through  the  country  at  dif- 
cretion. 

General  Bacon  at  firft  held  a  convention  of 
fuch  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  country  as  would 
come  to  him,  efpecially  of  thofe  about  Middle 
Plantation,  who  were  near  at  hand.  At  this 
convention  they  made  a  declaration  tojuftify  his  Bacon 
unlawful  proceedings,  and  obliged  people  to  take  takes  an  ^ 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  him  as  their  General. 

L  •  J  •  c  I.  followers 

1  hen  by  tneir  advice,  on  pretence  of  the  Gover-  ^nd  fum- 
nor’s  abdication,  he  called  an  aflembly  by  writs  mors  an 
figned  by  himfelf  and  four  others  of  the  council,  aflembly. 

By  this  time  the  Governor  had  got  together  a 
fmali  party  to  fide  with  him.  Thefe  he  furniflied 
with  (loops,  arms  and  aiiiinunition,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Robert  Beverly,  in  order  to 
crofs  the  bay  and  oppofe  the  malecontents.  By 
this  means  there  happened  fome  fkirmifhes,  in 
which  feveral  were  killed  and  others  taken  pri- 
foners.  Thus  they  were  going  on  by  a  civil  war 
to  deftroy  one  another,  and  lay  wafte  their  infant 
country,  when  it  pleafed  God,  after  fome  months 
confufion,  to  put  an  end  to  their  misfortunes  as 
well  as  to  Bacon’s  defigns  by  his  natural  death. 

He  died  at  Dr.  Green’s  in  Gloucefter  county.  Bacon 
but  where  he  was  buried  was  never  yet  difeovered  ;  which 
tho*  afterwards  there  was  great  enquiry  made 
with  defign  to  expofe  his  bones  to  publick  infamy,  bellion. 

In  the  mean  while  thofe  diforders  occafioned  a 
general  negle(fl:  of  huflbandry,  and  a  great  deflruc- 
tion  of  the  flocks  of  cattle  fo  that  people  had  a 
dreadful  profpedt  of  want  and  famine.  But  the 
malecontents  being  thus  difunited  by  the  lofs  of 
their  General,  in  whom  they  all  confided,  they 
began  to  fquabble  among  themfelves,  and  every 
man’s  bufinefs  was  how  to  make  the  befl  terms  he 
could  for  himfelf. 

Lieutenant  General  Ingram  ( whofe  true  name 
was  Johnson)  and  Major  General  Walklate 
furrendered  on  condition  of  pardon  for  themfelves 
and  their  followers  ;  tho*  they  were  both  forced  to 
fubmk  to  an  incapacity  of  bearing  office  in  that 
country  for  the  future. 

Peace  being  thus  reflored.  Sir  William 
Berkley  returned  to  his  former  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  every  man  to  his  feveral  habitation. 

While  this  intefline  war  was  fomenting  there, 
the  Agents  of  the  country  in  England  could  not 
fucceed  in  their  remonftrai  ce  againfl  the  propriety 
grants,  tho’  they  were  told  that  thofe  grants  fhould 
be  revoked  *,  but  the  news  of  their  civil  war  reach¬ 
ing  England  about  the  fame  time,  the  King  would 
then  proceed  no  farther  in  that  matter ;  fo  the 
Agents  thought  it  their  bell  way  to  compound 
with  the  proprietors.  Accordingly,  they  agreed 
with  them  for  four  hundred  pounds  a  man,  which 
was  paid,  and  fo  all  the  clamour  againfl:  thofe 
grants  ended,  neither  was  any  more  heard  of  them 
until  above  a  dozen  years  afterwards. 

But  all  thofe  Agents  could  obtain  after  their  com- 
pofition  with  the  Lords  was  merely  the  name  of 
a  new  charter,  granting  only  fo  much  of  their 
former  conftitution  as  mentioned  a  refidencc  of 
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C  H_  A  P.  the  Governor  M\d  r3epiuy,  a  granting  of  efcheat 
^  lands  for  tv/o  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre  compofi- 
'~^-'*^  tion  •,  and  that  the  lands  fhould  be  held  of  the 
crown  in  the  fame  tenure  as  Eaft- Greenwich,  that 
is  free  and  in  common  foccage,  and  have  their  im¬ 
mediate  dep.endance  on  the  crown, 

Arcgi-  When  this  ftorm,  occafioned  by  Bacon,  was 
rivedn'^'  blown  over,  and  all  things  quiet  again.  Sir  Wil- 
\irgin:a  1. 1  AM  BERKLEY  Called  an  alTembly  for  fettling 
from  Eng- q^lPairs  in  the  country,  and  for.  making  repara- 
cion  to  fuch  as  had  been  oppreffed.  After  which 
a  regiment  of  foldiers  arrived  from  England, 
which  were  fent  to  lupprefs  the  infurredlion  ;  but 
they  .coming  after  the  bufinefs  was  over,  had  no 
ofcafion  to  exercife  their  courage.  However,  they 
were  kept  on  foot  there  about  three  years  after, 
and  in  the  Lord  Colepepper’s  time  paid  off  and 
dilbanded. 

The  confufion  occafioned  by  the  civil  war,  and 
the  advantage  the  Indians  made  of  it  in  butcher¬ 
ing  the  Englifh  upon  all  their  frontiers,  caufed 
I'uch  a  defolation  and  put  the  country  fo  far  back 
that  to  the  year  1704  they  had  feated  very  little 
beyond  the  boundaries  that  were  then  inhabited. 
At  that  time  James  Town  was  burnt  down  to  the 
ground  by  Richard  La.urence,  one  of  Ba¬ 
con’s  Captains,  who,  when  his  own  men,  that 
abhorred  fuch  barbarity,  refufed  to  obey  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  himfelf  became  the  executioner  and  fired 
the  houfes  with  his  own  hands. 

This  unhappy  town  did  never  after  arrive  to  the 
fplendour  it  then  had  ;  and  now  if  is  almofl  de- 
ferted,  by  removing,  in  Governor  Nicholson’s 
tirne,  the  affembly  and  general  court  from  thence 
to  Williamfburgh,  an  inland  place  about  feven 
miles  from  it. 

With  the  regiment  above-mentioned  arrived 
commiffioners,  to  enquire  into  the  occafion  and 
authors  of  this  rebellion  ;  and  Sir  W  i  l  l  i  a  m 
Berkley  came  to  England,  where  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  his  ficknefs  obliged  him  to  keep 
Sir  Willi-  his  chamber  till  he  died  •,  fo  that  he  liad  no  op- 
ain  Berk-  portunity  of  killing  the  King’s  hand.  But  his 
England.*^  Majefty  declared  himfelf  well  fatisfied  with  his  con- 
dudl  in  Virginia,  and  was  very  kind  to  him  during 
his  ficknefs,  often  enquiring  after  his  health,  and 
commanding  him  not  to  hazard  it  by  too  early  an 
endeavour  to  come  to  court. 

Jeffreys  ,  Upon  Sir  William  Berkley’s  voyage  to 
Governor. England,  HERBERT  JEFFREYS,  Efq;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor.  He  made  formal  articles  of 
peace  with  the  Indians,  and  held  an  affembly  at 
Middle  Plantation,  wherein  they  fettled  and  al¬ 
lowed  a  free  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  reflrained 
it  to  certain  marts  to  which  the  Indians  fhould 
bring  their  comm.odities  ;  and  this  alfo  to  be  un¬ 
der  fuch  certain  rules  as  were  by  that  affembly 
diredled.  But  this  method  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  Indians,  who  had  never  before  been  under  any 
regulation.  They  thought  that  if  all  former  ufages 
were  not  reftored  the  peace  was  not  perfect  and 
therefore  did  not  fo  much  rely  upon  it,  which 
made  thofe  new  reftriftions  ufelefs. 

Governor  J  e  f  f  r  e  y  s’s  time  was  very  fhort 
there  j  he  being  taken  off  by  death  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Chicheley  After  him  Sir  Henry  Chicheley  was  made 
Governor,  peputy-governor  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1678.  In  his  time  the  affembly,  for  the  greater 
terror  of  the  Indians,  built  magazines  at  the  heads 
of  the  four  great  rivers,  and  furnilhed  them  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  men  in  conftant  fervice. 

This  affembly  alfo  prohibited  the  importation 
of  .tobacco,  which  Carolina  and  fometimes  Mary¬ 


land  were  wont  to  fend  thither  in  order  for  its  be-  C  H  A  P. 
ing  Ihipped  off  for  England.  But  in  that  I  think  .  . 

Virginia  miftook  her  intereft  ;  for  had  they  per-  TheViT'^ 
mitted  this  cuftom  to  become  habitual,  and  thus  ginians 
ingroffed  the  fhipping,  as  would  foon  have  hap- 
pened,  they  could  eafily  have  regulated  the  trade 
of  tobacco  at  any  time,  without  the  concurrence 
of  thofe  other  colonies,  and  without  fubmitting  to 
their  perverfe  humours  as  formerly. 

The  fpring  following,  Thomas  Lord  Cole- Lord 
PEPP-ER  arrived  there  Governor,  and  carried  with^J^^^®P' 
him  fome  laws  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  Eng-  vernon' 
land  to  be  enaded  in  their  affembly  :  And  coming 
with  the  advantage  of  reftoring  peace  to  a  troubled 
nation,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  what¬ 
ever  he  pleafed  from  the  people.  His  influence 
too  was  the  greater  by  the  power  he  had  of  par¬ 
doning  thofe  who  had  a  hand  in  the  diforders  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  late  rebellion. 

In  his  firfl;  affembly  he  paffed  feveral  afts  very 
obliging  to  the  country,  (viz.)  Firft,  an  aft  of 
naturalization,  whereby  the  power  of  naturalizing 
foreigners  was  placed  in  the  Governor.  Secondly, 
an  aft  for  cohabitation  and  encouragement  to  trade 
and  manufaftures,  whereby  a  certain  place  in  each 
country  was  appointed  for  a  town,  in  which  all 
goods  imported  and  exported  were  to  be  landed  and 
fhippedoff,  bought  and  fold-,  which  aft  was  kindly 
brought  to  nothing  by  the  oppofition  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  merchants  of  England.-  Thirdly,  an  aft  of  Tlie  Eng- 
general  pardon  and  oblivion,  whereby  all  the  tranf- 
greffions  and  outrages  committed  in  the  time  of  courage*” 
the  late  rebellion  were  entirely  remitted,  and  repa-  the  build- 
ration  allowed  to  people  that  fliould  be  evil  fpo-  j"g 
ken  of  on  that  account.  in  Vugi- 

By  paffing  fome  laws  that  obliged  the  country, 
the  Lord  Colepepper  carried  on  that  which  was 
very  pleafing  to  himfelf,  (viz.)  the  aft  for  raifing 
a  publick  revenue  for  the  better  fupport  of  the 
government.  By  this  he  got  the  duties  contained 
therein  to  be  made  perpetual,  and  that  the  money 
which  before  ufed  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  affem¬ 
bly,  fliould  from  thenceforth  be  difpofed  of  by  his 
Majefty’s  foie  direftion,  for  the  fupport  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  When  this  was  done,  he  obtained  of 
the  King,  out  of  the  faid  duties,  a  falary  of  two  The  Go- 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  inflread  of  one  thou-  vejnorois- 
fand  which  was  formerly  allowed.  Alfo  one  hun- 
dred  and  fixty  pounds  per  annum  for  houfe-rent,  2000 1. 
befides  all  the  ufual  perquifites.  perann. 

In  thofe  fubmiffive  times  his  Lordfliip  reduced 
the  greatefl  perquifite  of  his  place  to  a  certainty, 
which  before  that  was  only  gratuitous ;  that  is, 
inftead  of  the  mailers  of  ffiips  making  prefents 
of  liquors  or  provifions  towards  the  Governor’s 
houfe-keeping,  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  he  de¬ 
manded  a  certain  fum  of  money,  remitting  that 
cuftom.  This  rate  has  ever  fince  been  demanded 
of  all  commanders  as  a  duty,  and  is  twenty  fhil- 
lings  for  each  Ihip  or  veffel  under  an  hundred 
tons,  and  thirty  ftiillings  for  each  ftiip  upwards 
of  that  burden,  to  be  paid  every  voyage  or  port¬ 
clearing. 

This  noble  Lord  feemed  to  lament  the  unhap- 
py  ftate  of  the  country  in  relation  to  their  coin. 

He  was  tenderly  concerned  that  all  their  calh 
fliould  be  drained  away  by  the  neighbouring  colo¬ 
nies,  which  had  fet  fo  low  an  eftimate  upon  it 
as  Virginia  *,  and  therefore  he  propofed  the  raif¬ 
ing  of  it. 

This  was  what  the  country  had  formerly  de- 
flred,  and  the  affembly  was  about  making  a  law” 
for  it  i  but  his  Lordfliip  Hopp’d  them,  alledging 
it  was  the  King’s  prerogative,  by  virtue  of  which 
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CH  A  P.he  would  do  it  by  proclamation.  This  they  did 
,  not  approve  of,  well  knowing  if  that  were  the 
cafe,  his  Lordlhip  and  every  other  Governor 
would  at  any  time  have  the  fame  prerogative  of 
altering  it,  and  fo  people  fhould  never  be  at  any 
certainty,  as  they,  quickly  after  found  from  his  own 
pradice  ;  for  his  drift  was  only  to  make  advantage 
of  paying  the  fbldiers.  Money  for  that  purpofe 
An  artifice  being  put  into  his  Lofdfhip’s  hands,  he  provided 
light  pieces  of  eight,  which  he  with  this  view  had 
defraud  bought  at  a  cheap  rate.  When  this  contrivance 
the  people  was  ripe  for  execution  he  extended  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  ilTued  forth  a  proclamation  for  raif- 
ing  the  value  of  pieces  of  eight  from  five  to 
fix  fliillings,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  admitted 
current  at  that  value,  he  produced  an  order  for 
paying  and  dilbanding  the  foldiers.  Then  thofe 
poor  fellows,  and  fuch  as  had  maintained  them,  were 
Which  af- forced  to  take  their  pay  in  thofe  light  pieces  of 
eight  at  fix  (hillings.  But  his  Lordlhip  foon  after 
himfelf  found  the  inconvenience  of  that  proclama¬ 
tion,  for  people  began  to  pay  their  duties  and  their 
Blip-money  in  coin  of  that  high  eftimate  ;  which 
was  like  to  cut  Ihort  his  Lordfliip’s  perquifites, 
and  fo  he  was  forced  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  pre¬ 
rogative  to  reduce  the  money  again  to  its  former 
ftandard. 

In  le'fs  than  a  year  the  Lord  Cole  pepper  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  leaving  Sir  Henry  Chiche¬ 
le  y  Deputy-governor. 

The  country  being  then  fettled  again,  made  too 
much  tobacco,  or  too  much  trafli  tobacco  for  the 
'  market  ;  and  the  merchants  would  hardly  allow 
the  planter  any  thing  for  it. 

This  occafioned  much  uneafinefs  again,  and  the 
people  from  former  experience  defpairing  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  any  agreement  with  the  neighbouring 
governments,  refolved  a  total  deftrudion  of  the 
tobacco  in  that  country,  efpecially  of  the  fweet- 
feented  *,  becaufe  that  was  planted  no  where  elfe. 
In  purfuance  of  which  defi^  they  contrived  that 
all  the  plants  fliould  be  deftroyed  while  they  were 
yet  in  the  beds,  and  after  it  was  too  late  to  fow 
more. 

TheVir-  Accordingly  the  ring-leaders  in  this  projecfl  be- 
giniansde-gan  with  their  own  firft,  and  then  went  to  cut  up 
the  plants  of  fuch  of  their  neighbours  as  were  not 
willing  to  do  it  themfelves.  However,  they  had 
not  refolution  enough  to  go  through  with  their 
work. 

This  was  judged  fedition  and  felony.  Several 
people  were  committed  upon  it,  and  fome  con¬ 
demned  to  be  hanged  :  And  afterwards  the  af- 
fembly  pafled  a  law  to  make  fuch  proceedings 
felony  for  the  future  (whatever  it  was  before) 
provided  the  company  kept  together  after  warn¬ 
ing  by  a  Juftice. 

After  this  accident  of  plant- cutting,  the  Lord 
Colepepper  returned  and  held  his  fecond  aflem- 
bly,  in  which  he  contrived  to  gain  another  great 
advantage  over  the  country.  His  Lordfhip,  in  his 
firft  voyage  thither,  perceiving  how  eafily  he  could 
twift  and  manage  the  people,  conceived  new  hopes 
of  retrieving  the  propriety  of  the  Northern-neck, 
as  being  fo  final  1  a  part  of  the  colony.  He  con¬ 
ceived  that  while  the  remainder  efcaped  free, 
which  was  far  the  greater  part,  they  would  not  en¬ 
gage  in  the  intereft  of  the  lelTer  number,  efpeci¬ 
ally  confidering  the  difeouragements  they  had  met 
with  before  in  their  former  felicitation  ;  though 
all  this  while,  and  many  years  afterwards,  hjs  Lord- 
lliip  did  cot  pretend  to  lay  publick  claim  to  any' 
part  of  the  propriety. 

It  did  not  Iquare  with  this  projed  that  appeals 
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ftiould  be  made  to  the  genefal-alTembly,  as  tillCHAP. 
then  had  been  the  cuftom.  He  feared  the  bur-  ^ 
gefles  would  be  too  much  in  the  intereft  of  their' 
countrymen,  and  adjudge  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern-Neck  to  have  an  equal  liberty  and  pri¬ 
vilege  in  their  eftares  with  the  reft  of  Virginia,  as 
being  fettled  upon  the  fame  foot.  In  order  there¬ 
fore  to  make  a  better  pennyworth  of  thofe  poor 
people,  he  ftudied  to  overturn  this  odious  method 
of  appealing  to  the  afiembly,  and  to  fix  the  laft 
reforc  in  another  court. 

To  bring  this  point  about,  his  Lordftiip  con-  LordCole- 
trived  to  blow  up  a  difference  in  the  affembly  be-PW^'’ 
tween  the  council  and  the  burgeffes,  privately  cn- 
couraged  the  burgeffes  to  infill  upon  the  privilege  among  the 
of  determining  all  appeals  by  themfelves  exclufive  Virgiui- 
of  the  council  ;  becaufe  they  having  given  theif^*‘“- 
opinions  before  in  the  general-court,  were  for  that 
realbn  unfit  judges  in  appeals  from  themfelves  to 
the  affembly.  This  fucceeded  according  to  his 
wilh,  and  the  burgeffes  bit  at  the  bait  under  the 
notion  of  privilege,  never  dreaming  of  the  fnake 
that  lay  in  the  grafs,  nor  confidering  the  danger  of 
altering  an  old  conftituticn  fo  abruptly.  Thus  my  Depnve,, 
Lord  gained  his  end,  for  he  reprefented  that  quar-d>#  aiTenn- 
rel  with  fo  many  aggravations,  that  he  got  an  in- 
ftrudtion  from  the  King  to  take  away  all  appeals  of  hfaiir.g 
from  the  general-court  to  the  affembly  and  cauleapieai-*. 
them  to  be  made  to  him  in  council,  if  the  thing 
in  demand  was  of  three  hundred  pounds  value, 
otherwife  no  appeal  from  the  general- court. 

Of  this  his  Lordfliip  made  fufficient  advanrage  ; 
for  in  the  confufion  that  happened  in  the  end  of 
King  James  the  fecond’s  reign,  viz. 'in  Oclober, 

1688,  he  having  gut  an  afiignment  from  the  ether 
patentees,  gained  a  favourable  report  from  the 
King’s  council  at  law  upon  his  patent  for  the  Nor¬ 
thern-Neck. 

When  he  had  fucceeded  in  this,  his  Lordlliip’s 
next  ftep  was  to  engage  fome  noted  inhabitant  of 
the  place  to  be  on  hi.s  fide.  Accordingly  he  made 
ufe  of  his  coufin.  Secretary  Spencer,  who  lived 
in  the  fame  Neck,  and  was  efteemed  as  wife  and 
gueat  a  man  as  any  of  the  council.  This  gentle¬ 
man  did  but  little  in  his  Lordflaip’s  fervice,  and 
only  gained  fome  few  ftrays  that  ufed  to  be  claim’d 
by  the  Coroner  in  behalf  of  the  King. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Secretary  Spencer,  hq 
engaged  another  noted  gentleman,  an  old  ftander 
in  that  country,  though  not  of  the  Northern-Neck, 

Colonel  Phillip  Ludwell,  who  was  then  in 
England.  He  went  over  with  this  grant  in  the 
year  1690,  and  fet  up  an  office  in  the  Neck,  claim¬ 
ing  fome  efeheats  *,  but  he  likewife  could  make  no¬ 
thing  of  it.  After  him  Colonel  George  Brent 
and  Colonel  William  Fitz-Hugh,  that  were 
noted  lawyers  and  inhabitants  of  the  faid  Neck, 
were  employed  in  that  affair,  but  fucceeded  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  prcdeceffors.  The  people  in  the 
mean  while  complained  frequently  to  their  affem- 
blies,  who  at  laft  made  another  addrefs  to  the 
King,  but  there  being  no  agent  in  England  to  pro- 
fecute  it,  that  likewife  mifearried.  At  laft  Colo¬ 
nel  Richard  Lee,  one  of  the  council,  a  man  of 
note,  an  inhabitaut  of  the  Northern-Neck,  private¬ 
ly  made  a  compofition  with  the  proprietor  for  his  LordCole- 
Qwn  land.  This  broke  the  ice,  and  feveral  were 
induced  to  follow  fo  great  an  example  ;  fo  that  by  propriety 
degrees  they  were  generally  brought  to  pay  their  of  the 
quit-rents  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietor’s  agents, 

And  at  laft  it  was  managed  for  them  by  Colonel 
Robert  Carter,  another  of  the  council,  and 
the  greateft  freeholder  in  that  propriety. 
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Xo  return  to  my  Lord  Colepepper  s  go¬ 
vernment.  I  cannot  omit  an  uleful  thing  which 
his  Lordhiip  was  plealcd  to  do  with  relation  to 
their  courts  of  juftice.  It  feems  nicety  of  pleading, 
with  all  the  juggle  of  Wellminfter-hall  was  creep¬ 
ing  into  their  courts.  The  clerks  began  in  fome 
calls  to  enter  the  reafons  with  the  judgments,  pre¬ 
tending  to  fet  precedents  of  inviolable  form  to  be 
obferved  in  all  future  proceedings.  This  my 
Lord  found  fault  with,  and  retrenched  all  dila¬ 
tory  pleas  as  prejudicial  to  juftice,  keeping  the 
courts  clofe  to  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  a  fpeedy  determination,  according 
to  the  innocence  of  former  times,  and  caufed 
the  judgments  to  be  entered  up  Ihort,  without 
the  rcafon,  alledging,  that  their  courts  were  not 
of  fo  great  experience  as  to  be  able  to  make  pre¬ 
cedents  to  poilcrity,  who  ought  to  be  left  at  li¬ 
berty  to  determine  according  to  the  equity  of 
the  controvcriy  before  them. 

In  his  time  alfo  were  difmantled  the  forts  built 
by  .Sir  Henry  Chichele  y  at  the  heads  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  forces  there  were  difbanded,  as 
being  too  great  a  charge.  The  alfembly  appointed 
Ifnall  parties  of  light  horfe  in  their  ilead,  to  range 
by  turns  upon  the  frontiers-,  thefe  being  chofen 
out  of  [he  neig'ibouring  inhabitants  might  afford  to 
feive  ar  eafter  rates,  and  yet  do  the  bufinefs  more 
eliedlually.  They  were  raifed  under  the  title  or 
name  of  Rangers. 

After  this  the  Lord  Colepepper  returned  again 
for  England,  his  iecond  ftay  not  being  much  longer 
than  the  ftrft  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Chicheley  be¬ 
ing  dead,  he- proclaimed  his  kinfman  Mr.  Secreta¬ 
ry  Spencer,  Preftdent,  though  he  was  not  the 
eldefl  member  in  the  council. 

I'he  next  year,  being  1684,  upon  the  Lord 
Colepepper’s  refufing  to  return  to  Virginia, 
Francis  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  was 
fent  over  Governor.  In  order  to  increale  his  per- 
quifites,  he  impofed  the  charge  of  an  annual  un¬ 
der  fea!  of  -twenty  ftiillings  each  for  fchool-maf- 
ters,  five  pounds  for  lawyers  at  the  general-court, 
and  fifty  Ihillings  each  lawyer  at  the  county-courts, 
fie  allb  extorted  an  exedfive  fee  for  putting  the 
leal  to  all  probates  and  wills  and  letters  of  admi- 
nillration,  even  where  the  eftates  of  the  deceafed 
were  of  the  meaneft  v.ilue.  Neither  could  any 
be  tavoLiied  with  fuch  adminiftration  or  probate 
witiiotit  paying  that  extortion,  if  any  body  pre¬ 
fumed  to  remonffrate  againft  it,  his  Lordfliip’s 
behaviour  towards  that  man  was  very  fevere.  He 
kept  fevcral  perfons  in  prifon  and  under  confine¬ 
ment  from  court  to  court,  without  bringing  them 
to  trial  which  proceedings  and  many  others 
Were  fo  opprefllve,  that  complaints  were  made 
thereof  to  the  King,  and  Colonel  Phillip  Lud- 
WELL  was  appointed  agent  to  appear  againft  him 
in  England  ;  whereupon  the  feal- money  was  taken 
off. 

Curing  the  firft  feffion  of  affembly  in  this  noble 
Lore’s  time,  the  duty  011  liquors  imported  from’ 
tjie  other  Englifti  pbntations  was  firft  impofed. 
It  was  then  laid  on  pretence  of  Icflening  the  levy 
by  the  poll  for  payment  of  publick  taxes,  but 
more,  erpecially  for  re-building  the  State-houfe, 
which  had  nut  been  re-built  fince  Laurence 
burnt  it  in  Bacon’s  time. 

I’his  duty  was  at  firft  laid  on  wine  and  rum  only 
at  the  rate  of  three-pence  per  gallon,  with  an  ex¬ 
emption  of  all  fuch  as  ftioul-.l  be  imported  in  the 
fiiips  of  Virginia  owners  but  the  like  duty  has 
fincc  been  laid  on  other  liqugrs  alfo,  and  is  raifed  to 


four-pence  per  gallon  on  wine  and  rum,  and  one  CHAP, 
penny  per  gallon  on  beer,  cyder,  lime-juice,  &c.  _ 
and  the  privilege  of  Virginia  owners  taken  away, 
to  the  great  difeouragement  of  their  lliipping  and 
home  trade. 

This  Lord,  though  he  pretended  to  no  great 
flcill  in  legal  proceedings,  yet  he  made  great  inno¬ 
vations  in  their  courts,  pretending  to  follow  the 
Englifh  forms.  Thus  he  created  a  new  court  of 
chancery  diftindt  from  the  general-court,  which 
had  ever  before  claimed  that  jurifdiftion.  He 
ereded  himfelf  into  a  Lord- chancellor,  taking  the 
gentlemen  of  the  council  to  fit  with  him  as  mere 
aftbeiates  and  advifers,  not  having  any  vote  in  the 
caufes  before  them.  And  that  it  might  have  more 
the  air  of  a’  new  court,  he  would  not  fo  much  as 
fit  in  the  ftate-houfe  where  all  the  other  publick 
bufinefs  was  difpatched,  but  took  the  dining-room 
of  a  large  houle  for  that  ufe.  He  likewife  made 
arbitrary  tables  of  fees  peculiar  to  this  high  court. 
However,  his  Lord fh ip  not  beginning  this  projeift; 
very  long  before  he  left  the  country,  all  thefe  in¬ 
novations  came  to  an  end  upon  his  removal,  and 
the  jurifdi6l;ion  returned  to  the  general-court  again 
in  the  time  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
whom  he  left  Prefident. 

During  that  gentleman’s  prefidency,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1689,  the  projed  of  a  college  was  firft 
agreed  upon.  The  contrivers  drew  up  their  fcheme 
and  prefented  it  to  the  Prefident  and  Council. 

This  was  by  them  approved  and  referred  to  the 
next  aflembly  ;  but  Colonel  Bacon’s  adminiftra¬ 
tion  being  very  Ihort,  and  no  alTcmbly  call’d  all  the 
while,  this  pious  defign  could  proceed  no  further. 

Anno  1690,  Francis  Nicholson,  Efq;  be-Nicholfon 
ing  appointed  Lieutenant  -  governor  under  the 
Lord  Effingham,  arrived  there.  This  gentleman 
difeourfed  Ireely  of  country  improvements,  in- 
fti tilted  publick  exercifes,  and  gave  prizes  to  all 
thofe  that  fliould  excel  in  the  exercifes  of  riding, 
running,  Ihooting,  wreftling,  and  cudgel-playing. 

When  the  defign  of  a  college  was  communicated 
to  him,  he  promifed  it  all  imaginable  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  firft  thing  defired  of  him  in  its  be¬ 
half,  was  the  calling  of  an  alTcmbly  ;  but  this  he 
could  by  no  means  agree  to,  being  untier  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Lord  Effingham  to  ftave  off  affvm- 
blies  as  long  as  he  could,  for  fear  there  might 
be  farther  reprefentations  fent  over  againft  his 
Lordihip  *,  who  was  confeious  to  himfelf  how  un- 
eafy  the  country  had  been  under  his  defpotick  ad¬ 
miniftration. 

When  that  could  not  be  obtained,  then  they 
propofed  that  a  fubfeription  might  pafs  through  the 
colony,  to  try  the  humour  of  the  people  in  general, 
and  fee  what  voluntary  contributions  they  could 
get  towards  it.  This  he  granted,  and  he  himfelf, 
together  with  the  council,  fet  a  generous  example 
to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  country  j  fo  the 
fubferiptions  at  laft  mounted  to  about  two  rhou- 
fand  five  hundred  pounds,  in  which  fum  is  includ¬ 
ed  the  generous  benevolences  of  feveral  merchants 
of  London. 

Anno  1691,  an  affembly  being  called,  this  de¬ 
fign  was  moved  to  them,  and  they  efpoufed  if 
heartily  ;  and  Ibon  after  made  an  addrefs  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  in  its  behalf,  and 
fent  the  reverend  Mr.  James  Blair,  their  agent, 
to  England,  to  folicit  their  Majefties  charter 
for  it. 

It  was  propofed  that  three  things  fhould  be 
taught  in  this  college,  viz.  languages,  divinity, 
and  natural  philofophy. 
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affembly  was  To  fond  of  Governor  Ni- 
^,-^1  j  cHoi.soN  at  that  time,  that  they  prefented  him 
the  film  of  three  hundred  pound  as  a  teftimony 
of  their  good  difpofition  towards  him.  But  he 
having  an  inftruftion  to  receive  no  prefent  from 
the  country,  they  drew  up  an  addrefs  to  their 
Majefties,  praying  that  he  might  have  leave  to 
accept  it,  which  was  granted  j  and  he  gave  one 
half  thereof  to  the  college. 

A  college  Their  Majefties  were  well  pleafed  with  that  pioits 
eredled.  clefign  of  the  plantation,  and  granted  a  charter  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  defire  of  Mr.  Blair  their  agent. 

Their  Majefties  were  graciouOy  pleafed  to  give 
near  two  thoufand  pound  llerling,  the  ballance  then 
due  upon  the  account  of  quit-rents,  towards  the 
founding  the  college  ;  and  towards  the  endowing  of 
it  they  allowed  twenty  thoufand  acres  ofchoice  land, 
together  with  the  revenue  arifing  by  the  penny  per 
pound  on  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  the  other  plantations. 

It  was  a  great  fatisfadlion  to  the  archbifhops 
and  bifnops  to  fee  fuch  a  nurfery  of  religion 
founded  in  that  new  world  *,  efpecially  for  that 
it  was  begun  in  an  epifcopal  way,  and  carried  on 
wholly  by  zealous  conformills  to  the  church  of 
England. 

In  this  fird  alfembly,  Lieutenant-Governor  Ni¬ 
cholson  palled  acls  for  encouragement  of  the  lin- 
nen  manufacture,  tanning,  currying,  and  fiioe- 
making.  He  alfo  in  that  Jeffion  palled  a  law  for 
cohabitation  and  improvement  of  trade. 

Before  the  next  alfembly  he  tacked  about,  and 
was  quite  the  reverfe  of  what  he  was  in  the  firft, 
as  to  cohabitation.  Inftead  of  encouraging  ports 
and  towns,  he  fpread  abroad  his  diflike  of  them, 
and  went  among  the  people  finding  fault  with 
Thebuild-  thofe  things  which  he  and  the  alfembly  had  una- 
ing  towns  nimoufiy  agreed  upon  the  preceding  felTion  :  Such 
nia'd^^^'  ^  violent  change  there  v/as  in  him  that  it  pro- 
couraged  ceeded  from  fome  other  caufe  than  barely  the  in- 
again.  conftancy  of  his  temper.  He  had  received  direc¬ 
tions  from  thofe  Englifli  merchants,  who  well  knew 
that  cohabitation  would  lelfen  their  configned 
trade. 

Andros  February  1692,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ar- 

Governor.  rived  governor.  He  began  his  government  with 
an  alfembly  which  over-threw  the  good  defigns  of 
ports  and  towns  :  But  the  groundwork  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  laid  before  Sir  Kdmun  d’s  arrival. 
However,  this  alfembly  proceeded  no  farther  than 
to  fiifpend  the  law  till  their  Majefties  pleafure 
Ihould  be  known.  But  it  feems  the  merchants  in 
London  were  dilTatisfied  and  made  publick  com¬ 
plaints  againft  it,  which  their  Majefties  were  plea- 
fed  to  hear,  and  afterwards  referred  the  matter  back 
to  the  alfembly  again,  to  confider  if  it  were  fuita- 
b!e  to  the  circumftances  of  the  country,  and  to  re¬ 
gulate  it  accordingly.  But  the  alfe.mbly  did  not 
then  proceed  any  farther  in  it,  the  people  them- 
lelves  being  infected  by  the  merchants  letters. 

At  this  feffion  Mr.  Neal’s  projcift  for  a  poft- 
officc,  and  his  patent  of  poft-mafter  general  in 
thofe  parts  of  America  were  prefented.  The  al- 
Lmbly  made  an  aft  to  promote  that  defign,  but  by 
rcafon  of  the  inconvenient  cliftance  of  their  habi¬ 
tations  and  want  of  towns  this  projeft  fell  to  no¬ 
thing. 

With  Sir  Edv/ard  Andros  was  fent  over 
the  college  charter,  and  the  fubfequent  alfembly 
declared  that  the  fubferiptions  which  had  been 
made  to  the  college  were  due  and  immediately  de- 
mandable.  I'liey  likewife  gave  a  duty  on  the 
exportation  of  Ikins  and  furrs  for  its  more  plentiful 
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endowment,  and  the  foundation  of  the  college  was  CHAP, 
laid.  VII. 

The  fubfeription  money  did  not  come  in  with  the 
fame  readinefs  with  which  it  had  been  under-writ¬ 
ten.  However,  there  was  enough  given  by  their 
Majefties  and  gathered  from  the  people  to  keep  all 
hands  at  work,  and  carry  on  the  building,  the  foun¬ 
dation  whereof  they  then  laid  *,  and  the  reft  upon 
fuit  had  judgment  given  againft  them. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  a  great  encoura- Sir  Bd- 
ger  of  manufaftures.  In  his  time  fulling-mills 
were  fet  up  by  aft  of  alfembly.  He  alfo  gave  vernor. 
particular  marks  of  his  favour  towards  the  pro¬ 
pagating  of  cotton,  which  fince  his  time  has  been 
much  neglefted.  He  was  likewife  a  great  lover 
of  method  and  difpatch  in  all  forts  of  bufmefs, 
which  made  him  find  fault  with  the  management 
of  the  fecretary’s  office  ;  and  indeed  with  very 
good  reafon,  for  from  the  time  of  Bacon’s  rebel- 
lion  till  then  there  was  never  any  office  in  the 
world  more  negligently  kept :  Several  patents  of 
land  were  entered  blank  upon  the  record,  many 
original  patents,  records,  and  deeds,  with  other 
matters  of  great  confequence,  were  thrown  loofe 
about  the  office,  and  futfered  to  be  dirtied,  torn,  and 
eaten  by  the  moths  and  other  infefts.  But  upon 
this  gentleman’s  acceffion  to  the  government  he 
immediately  gave  direftions  to  reform  all  thefe  ir¬ 
regularities  *,  he  caufed  the  loofe  and  torn  records 
of  value  to  be  tranferibed  into  new  books,  and 
ordered  conveniencies  to  be  built  within  the  office 
for  preferving  the  records  from  being  loft  and  con¬ 
founded  as  before.  He  preferibed  methods  to  keep 
the  papers  dry  and  clean,  and  tu  reduce  them  into 
fuch  order  as  that  any  thing  might  be  turned  to  im¬ 
mediately.  But  all  thefe  conveniencies  were  burnt 
foon  after  they  were  finifhed  in  Oftober  1698,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  office  itfelf  and  the  whole  ftate-houfe: 

But  his  diligence  was  fo  great  in  that  affair,  that 
tho’  his  ftay  afterwards  in  the  country  was  very 
ftiorr,  yet  he  caufed  all  the  records  and  papers  which 
had  been  faved  from  the  fire  to  be  forted  again,  and 
regiftered  in  better  order  than  ever  they  had  been 
before.  In  this  condition  he  left  them  at  his  quit¬ 
ting  the  government. 

He  made  feveral  orders  to  rebuild  the  State-houfe 
in  the  fame  plaice ;  and  had  his  government  conti¬ 
nued  fix  months  longer,  ’tis  probable  he  would  have 
effefted  it  after  fuch  a  manner  as  might  have  been 
leaft  burthenfome  to  the  people,  defigning  the 
greateft  part  at  his  own  coft. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  being  upon  a  progrefs 
one  fummer,  called  at  a  poor  man’s  houfe  in  Staf¬ 
ford  county  for  water  ;  there  came  out  to  him 
an  ancient  woman,  and  with  her  a  lively  brifk 
lad  about  twelve  years  old.  The  lad  was  fo  rud¬ 
dy  and  fair  that  his  complexion  gave  the  gover¬ 
nor  a  curiofity  to  aijc  fome  queftions  concerning 
him  i  and  to  his  great  furprife  was  told  that  he 
was  the  fon  of  that  woman  at  feventy-fix  years 
of  age.  His  excellency  fmiling  at  this  improba¬ 
bility,  enquired  what  fort  of  man  had  been  his  fa¬ 
ther.  To  this  the  good  woman  made  no  reply, 
but  inftantly  ran  and  led  her  hufband  to  the  door, 
who  was  then  above  an  hundred  years  old.  He 
confirmed  all  that  the  woman  had  faid  about  the' 
lad,  and  notwithftanding  his  great  age  was  ftrong 
in  his  limbs  and  voice,  but  had  loft  his  fight. 

The  woman,  for  her  part,  was  without  complaint, 
and  feemed  to  retain  a  vigour  very  uncommon  at 
her  years.  Sir  Ed  M  u  n  D  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
this  extraordinary  account,  that  after  having  made 
himfelf  known  to  them,  he  offered  to  take  care  of 
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CHAP,  the  lad  ;  but  they  would  by  no  means  be  perfuaded 
to  part  with  him  :  However,  he  gave  them  twenty 
pounds. 

Nicholfon  In  November  1698,  Francis  Nicholson, 
Governor  j;fq.  ^as  removed  from  Maryland  to  be  governor 
Qp  Virginia  j  but  he  went  not  then  with  that 
Irnoothnefs  on  his  brow  he  had  carried  with  him 
when  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  He 
talked  then  no  more  of  improving  manufadures, 
towns,  and  trade  j  but  inftead  of  encouraging  the 
manufactures,  he  fent  over  inhuman  memorials 
againft  them,  oppofite  to  all  reafon.  In  one  of 
thefe  he  remonlfrates,  that  the  tobacco  of  that 
country  often  bears  fo  low  a  price  that  it  would 
not  yield  cloaths  to  the  people  that  make  it  •,  and 
yet  prefently  after,  in  the  lame  memorial,  he  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  the  parliament  to  pafs  an  act  forbid¬ 
ding  the  plantations  to  make  their  own  cloathing, 
which  in  other  words  is  defiring  a  charitable  law 
Propofed  that  the  planters  fliall  go  naked.  In  a  late  memo- 
to  h^e  concerted  between  him  and  his  creature  Colo- 

royov^r*  "el  Quarry,  ’tis  moft  humbly  propofed.  That 
all  the  CO-  all  the  Englilh  colonies  on  the  continent  of  North 
lonies.and  America  be  reduced  under  one  government  and 
a^ftanding  Vice-roy,  and  that  a  Handing  army  be 

America,  there  kept  on  foot  to  fubdue  the  Queen’s  enemies, 
furmifing  that  they  were  intending  to  fet  up  for 
themfelves. 

Two  fidcs  He  began  his  government  with  a  fliew  of  zeal 
of  the  for  the  church.  In  the  latter  end  of  his  time  one 
^le^onhe  intended  building,  that  is,  two  fides  of 

coU^e'  ^  ^be  fquare,  were  carried  up  and  finilhed  •,  in  which 
linilhed.  were  allotted  the  publick  hall,  the  apartments  and 
conveniences  for  feveral  mailers  and  fcholars,  and 
the  publick  offices  for  the  domefticks :  The  maf- 
ters  and  fcholars  were  alfo  fettled  in  it ;  and  it  had 
its  regular  vifitations  from  the  vifitors  and  gover¬ 
nors  thereof. 

The  feat  Soon  after  this  accclTion  to  the  government,  he 
of  the  go-  procured  the  alTembly  and  courts  of  judicature  to 
rem^ed*  be  removed  from  James  Town,  where  there  were 
good  accomodations  for  people,  to  Middle-Plan¬ 
tation  where  there  were  none.  There  he  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  fond  imagination  of  being  the 
founder  of  a  new  city.  He  marked  out  the  ftreets 
in  many  places  fo  as  that  they  might  reprefent  the 
figure  of  a  W,  in  memory  of  his  late  Majefty 
King  William,  after  whole  name  the  town  was 
The  town  called  Williamlburgh.  There  he  procured  a  (lately 
houfe  na-  fabrick  to  be  credled,  which  he  placed  oppofite  to 
medThe  college,  and  graced  it  with  the  magnificent 
mme  of  The  Capicol. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  this  gentleman’s  govern¬ 
ment  there  happened  an  adventure  very  fortunate 
for  him,  which  gave  him  much  credit,  and  that 
was  the  taking  of  a  pyrate  within  the  capes  of  that 
country. 

It  fell  out  that  feveral  merchant-fliips  were  got 
ready  and  fallen  down  to  Lynhaven  Bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  James  River,  in  order  for  failing.  A  py¬ 
rate  being  informed  of  this,  and  hearing  that  there 
was  no  man  of  war  there  except  a  fixth  rate,  ven¬ 
tured  within  the  capes,  and  took  feveral  oi  the  mer- 
chant-lhips.  But  a  fmall  veflTel  happened  to  come 
dov/n  the  bay,  and  feeing  an  engagement  between 
the  pyrate  and  a  merchant-man,  made  a  fliift  to  get 
into  the  mouth  of  James  River  where  the  Shore- 
ham,  a  fifth-rate  man  of  war,  was  newly  arrived, 
'i'he  fixth-rate,  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Aldred,  v/as  then  on  the  careen  in  Elizabeth 
River,  in  order  for  her  return  to  England. 

The  Governor  happened  to  be  at  that  time  at 
Kiquotan  fealing  up  his  letters,  and  Captain  Pas- 
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senger,  commander  of  the  Shoreham,  was  a-lhore  C  H  A  P. 
to  pay  his  refpefts  to  him.  In  the  mean  while, 
news  was  brought  that  a  pyrate  was  within  the 
capes  ;  upon  which  the  Captain  was  in  hade  to 
go  aboard  his  Ihip,  but  the  Governor  flayed  him 
a  little,  promifing  to  go  along  with  him.  The 
Captain  foon  after  afked  his  excufe,  and  went  ofl', 
leaving  him  another  boat  if  he  pleated  to  follow. 

It  was  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  news  was  brought,  but  it  was  night  before  his 
Excellency  went  on  board,  flaying  all  that  while 
a-(hore  upon  fome  weighty  occafions.  At  iafl  he 
followed,  and  by  break  of  day  the  man  of  war 
was  fairly  out  between  the  capes  and  the  pyrate, 
wliere,  after  ten  hours  (harp  engagement,  the  py¬ 
rate  was  obliged  to  flrike  and  furrender  upon  the 
terms  of  being  left  to  the  King’s  mercy. 

Now  it  happened  that  three  men  of  this  py- 
rate’s  gang  were  not  on  board  their  own  ihip  at 
the  time  of  the  furrender,  and  fo  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  articles  of  capitulation,  but  were  * 
tried  in  that  country.  In  fumming  up  the  evi¬ 
dence  againfl  them  (the  Governor  being  prefent) 
the  Attorney-General  extolled  his  Excellency’s 
mighty  courage  and  condudt,  as  if  the  honour  of 
taking  the  pyrate  had  been  due  to  him.  Upon  this 
Captain  Passenger  took  the  freedom  to  inter¬ 
rupt  Mr.  Attorney  in  open  court,  and  faid  he  was 
commander  of  the  Shoreham,  that  the  pyrates  were 
his  prifoner.s  and  that  no  body  had  pretended  to 
command  in  that  engagement  but  himfelf.  Fie 
farther  defired,  that  the  Governor,  who  was  then 
prefent,  would  do  him  the  juflice  to  declare  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  given  the  lead  word  of  command  all 
that  day,  or  direded  any  one  thing  during  the 
whole  fight.  This  his  Excellency  acknowledged 
was  true,  and  fairly  yielded  the  honour  of  that  e.x- 
ploit  to  the  Captain. 

This  Governor  like  wife  gained  fome  reputation 
by  another  inflance  of  his  management,  whereby 
he  let  the  world  know  the  violent  pafiion  he  had  to 
publifli  his  own  fame. 

To  get  honour  in  New-York,  he  had  zealoufly 
recommended  to  the  court  of  England  the  neceflTity 
that  Virginia  (hould  contribute  a  certain  quota  of 
men,  or  elfe  a  fum  of  money  towards  the  building 
and  maintaining  a  fort  at  New  York.  The  reafoii 
he  gave  for  this  was,  becaufe  New-York  was  their 
barrier,  and  as  fuch  it  was  but  juflice  they  fhould 
help  to  defend  it.  This  was  by  order  of  his  late 
Majefly  King  William  propofed  to  the  afifem- 
bly  j  but  upon  the  moft  folid  reafons  they  humbly 
remonftrated.  That  neither  the  forts  then  in  being, 
nor  any  other  that  might  be  built  in  the  province 
of  New-York,  could  in  the  lead  avail  to  the  de¬ 
fence  and  fecurity  of  Virginia  •,  for  that  either  the 
French  or  the  northern  Indians  might  invade  that 
colony  and  not  come  within  an  hundred  miles  of 
any  fuch  fort.  The  truth  of  thele  objections  are 
obvious  to  any  one  that  ever  looked  on  the  maps 
of  that  part  of  the  world  :  But  the  fecrct  of  the 
whole  bufinefs  in  plain  terms  was  this  :  Thofe  forts 
were  neceflfary  for  New-York,  to  enable  that  pro¬ 
vince  to  engrofs  the  trade  of  the  neighbouring  In¬ 
dians,  which  Virginia  had  fometimes  (hared  in  when 
the  Indians  rambled  to  the  fouthward. 

Now  the  glory  of  Colonel  Nicholson  got  in 
that  affair  was  this ;  After  he  had  reprefented  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  republican  and  rebellious  for  not  complying 
with  his  propofal,  he  faid  publickly,  that  New- 
York  (hould  not  want  the  nine  hundrex!  pounds 
tho*  he  paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  foon 
after  took  a  journey  to  that  province. 
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C  arrived  there- he  blamed  Virginia  very 

^  ,  much  j  but  pretending  earneft  defires  to  ferve  New- 

Agaico.  York,  gave  his  own  bills  of  exchange  for  nine 
nade  of  hundred  pounds  to  the  aforefaid  ufe,  but  prudently 
Nkhor^  took  a  defeafance  from  the  gentleman  to  whom  they 
ion's°  *  '^^te  given ;  fpecifying,  That  till  her  Majefty 

fhould  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  remit  him  the  money 
out  of  the, quit-rents  of  Virginia,  thofe  bills  fhould 
never  be  made  ufe  of.  This  was  an  admirable  piece 
of  fham  generofity,  and  worthy  of  the  great  pains 
he  took  to  proclaim  it,  I  my  felf  have  frequently 
heard  him  boaft  that  he  gave  this  money  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  only  depended  on  the  Queen’s 
bounty  to  repay  him  ;  tho’  the  money  is  not  paid 
by  him  to  this  day. 

Neither  was  he  contented  to  fpread  abroad  this 
untruth  there,  but  he  alfo  foifted  it  into  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  Colonel  Quarry’s  to  the  council  of  trade, 
in  which  are  thefe  words  :  As  foon  as  Governor 
Ni  CHOLSON  found  the  afiembly  of  Virginia  would 
not  fee  their  own  intereft,  nor  comply  with  her 
Majefty’s  orders,  he  went  immediately  to  New- 
York,  and  out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  Queen’s 
fervice  and  the  fecurity  of  her  province,  he  gave 
his  own  bills  for  nine  hundred  pounds  to  anfwer 
the  quota  of  Virginia,  wholly  depending  on  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  favour  to  reimburfe  him  out  of  the  revenues 
of  that  province. 

Certainly  his  Excellency  and  Colonel  Quarry, 
by  whofe  joint  wifdom  and  fincerity  this  memorial 
was  compofed,  muft  believe  that  the  council  of  trade 
have  very  imperfedt  intelligence  how  matters  pafs  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  or  elfe  they  would  not  pre¬ 
fume  to  impofe  fuch  a  banter  upon  them. 

Ke  mifre-  But  this  is  nothing  if  compared  to  fome  other 
prefents  paflages  of  that  unjuft  reprefentation,  wherein  they 
the  Virgi-  upon  them  to  defcribe  the  people  of  Virginia 

the  reft  of  t)Oth  numerous  and  rich,  of  republican  no- 

the  plan-  tions  and  principles,  fuch  as  ought  to  be  correfted 
tations  at  and  lowered  in  time  ;  and  that  then  or  never  was 
court.  maintain  the  Queen’s  prerogative,  and 

put  a  ftop  to  thofe  wrong  pernicious  notions  which 
were  improving  daily,  not  only  in  Virginia  but  in 
all  her  Majefty’s  other  governments.  A  frown  now 
from  her  Majefty  will  do  more  than  an  army  here¬ 
after,  &c. 

With  thefe  inhuman  falfe  imputations  did  thole 
gentlemen  afterwards  introduce  the  neceffity  of  a 
ftanding-army. 

Thus  did  Governor  Nicholson  continue  to 
Governor  rule  till  Auguft  1705,  when  Edward  Nott, 
Nott.  Efqj  arrived  Governor  and  gave  eafe  to  the  coun¬ 
try  by  a  mild  rule.  His  commiffion  was  to  be 
Governor-General,  but  part  of  his  falary  was  paid 
my  Lord  Orkney  as  chief.  Governor  Nott  had 
the  general  commilfion  given  him  becaufe  it  was 
fuggefted  that  that  method,  viz.  the  fupreme  title 
would  give  the  greater  awe,  and  the  better  put  the 
country  to  rights. 

Governor  Nott  called  an  afiembly  the  fall 
after  his  arrival,  who  paft  the  general  revifal  of 
the  laws  which  had  been  too  long  in  hand  :  But 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  church  and 
clergy  Mr.  Commifiary  could  not  be  pleafed  in; 
wherefore  that  bill  was  dropt,  and  fo  it  lies  at  this 
day. 

This  afiTembly  alfo  pafied  a  new  law  for  ports 
and  towns,  grounding  it  only  upon  encourage¬ 
ments,  according  to  her  Majefty’s  letter  to  that 
purpofe  ;  but  it  feems  this  alfo  could  not  pleafe  the 
Virginia  Merchants  in  England,  for  they  com¬ 
plained  againft  it  to  the  crown,  and  fo  it  was  alfo 
fufpended. 

VOL.  III. 
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This  afiembly  alfo  paffed  the  law  making  flaves 
a  real  eftate  ;  which  made  a  great  alteration  in  the 
nature  of  their  eftates,  and  becomes  a  very  good 
fecurity  for  orphans,  whofe  parents  happen  to  die 
inteftate. 

This  afiTembly  alfo  voted  a  houfe  to  be  built  for 
the  Governor’s  refidence,  and  laid  duties  to  raile 
the  money  for  it  ;  but  his  Excellency  lived  not 
to  fee  much  effedfed  therein,  being  taken  off  by 
death  in  Auguft  1706.  In  the  firft  year  of  his 
government  the  college  was  burnt  down  to  the 
ground. 

After  this  Governor’s  death,  there  being  no  other 
nominated  by  her  Majefty  to  fucceed  him,  the  go¬ 
vernment  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edmund  Jenings, 
Efq;  the  Prefident,  and  the  council,  who  held  no 
affembly  during  his  time,  neither  did  any  thing  of 
note  happen  here,  only  we  heard  that  Brigadier 
Robert  Hunter  received  commilfion  to  be 
Lieutenant-Governor  under  George,  Earl  of  Ork¬ 
ney  the  Chief,  and  fet  out  for  Virginia,  but  was 
taken  prilbner  into  France. 

During  Brigadier  Hunter’s  confinement  in 
France,  a  new  commilfion  iffued  to  Colonel  Alex- 
ander  Spotswood  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  arrived  in  Virginia  anno  1710,  and  improved 
the  colony  beyond  imagination.  His  conduCf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Colonel  Beverley,  produced  won¬ 
ders.  And  it  was  the  happinefs  of  Virginia  that  this 
gentleman’s  adminiftration  was  of  a  longer  dura¬ 
tion  than  ufual,  where^  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  inpradlice  the  prudent  fchemes  he  had  kid  5 
in  which  he  was  fupported  and  encouraged  by  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  who  died  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  the  year  1737. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  civil  government  of  Virginiay  both  Indian 
and  Englifj. 


Before  I  proceed  to  defcribe  their  civil  C  H  A  P; 

government,  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  feveral  counties  in  Virginia 
have  been  much  altered  fince  they  were  firft  laid  bounda- 
out,  and  fome  others  added  to  them,  as  Colonel  ries  of  the 
Beverley  informs  us.  The  defeription  there- 

L  fY)rr0('T£Q. 

fore  already  given  of  them,  which  was  taken  from  by  Bever- 
Mr.  Oldmixon’s  hiftory  of  this  country,  muft  ley. 
of  neceffity  be  correded  by  the  Colonel’s  Prefent 
State  of  Virginia  ;  who  relates,  that  in  the  new 
modelling  of  the  fubdivifions  of  this  province  they 
contrived  it  fo  that  each  county  might  be  fituated 
on  fome  fingle  river  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
fhipping. 

That  in  the  northern  neck  of  land,  which  lies 
between  the  rivers  Patowmack  and  Rappahan¬ 
nock,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Lord  Cole- 
pepper’s  family,  are  contained  fix  counties. 

I.  Lancaftcr,  in  which  are  two  parifhes,  namely 
Chrift-Church  and  St.  Mary  White-Chapel. 

1.  Northumberland,  two  parifhes.  viz.  Fairfield- 
Boutracy  and  Wiccocomoco.  3.  Weftmoreland, 
two  parifhes,  viz.  Copely  and  Wafhington.  4. 

Stafford,  two  parifhes,  viz.  St.  Paul  and  Ov'^er- 
worton.  5.  Richmond,  one  parifh,  viz.  North- 
Farnham,  and  part  of  another,  viz.  Sittenburn. 

6.  King  George  County,  one  parifh,  named  Han¬ 
over,  the  other  part  of  Sittenburn. 

In  the  neck  between  Rappahannock  and  York 
Rivers  are  contained  fix  other  counties,  viz.  i. 
Gloucefter,  in  which  are  four  parillies,  viz.  Pef- 
fo,  Abingdon,  Ware,  and  Kingfton.  2.  Mid- 
23  Z  dlefex. 
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dlefex,  only  one  parifli,  viz.  Chrift-Church. 
3.  King  and  Queen,  two  parifhes,  viz.  Stratton- 
Major  and  St.  Stephen’s.  4.  King  William,  two 
parifhes,  viz.  St.  John’s  and  St.  Margaret’s.  5. 
Effex,  three  parifhes,  viz.  South-Farnham,  St. 
Anne,  and  St.  Mary’s.  6.  Spotfylvania,  one  pa- 
rifli,  viz.  St.  George. 

In  the  neck  between  York  and  James  Rivers 
there  are  feven  counties  and  part  of  an  eighth ; 
the  feven  entire  counties  are,  i.  Elizabeth  City, 
in  which  is  only  one  parifl-),  named  alfo  Elizabeth 
City  Parifli.  2.  The  county  of  Warwick,  in 
which  are  two  parifhes,  viz.  Denby,  and  Mulberry- 
Ifland. '  3.  York,  in  which  are  two  parifhes, 

viz.  Charles  and  York-Hampton,  and  part  of  a 
third  called  Bruton.  ‘  4.  James-City,  in  which 
are  three  parifhes,  and  part  of  two  others,  viz. 
James  City,  part  of  Wilmington,  Merchants 
Hundred,  and  the  other  half  of  Bruton.  5.  New 
Kent,  two  parifhes,  viz.  Blifland  and  St.  Peter’s. 
6.  Charles  City,  two  parifhes,  viz.  Weflover  and 
part  of  Wilmington.  7.  Hanover,  one  parifh, 
viz.  St.  Paul’s;  and  8.  Part  of  Henrico  county 
on  the  north  fide  of  James  River,  by  which  river 
the  parifhes  are  alfo  divided,  there  being  two  pa- 
riflies  in  the  whole  county,  viz,  Henrico  and  St. 
James’s,  and  part  of  a  third  called  Briftol. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  James  River  are  feven 
counties,  and  the  other  part  of  Henrico ;  the  feven 
counties  beginning  at  the  bay,  as  I  have  done  in 
all  the  reft,  arc,  i.  Princels  Anne,  in  which  is 
but  one  parifli,  namely,  Lynhaven.  2.  Norfolk, 
alfo  one  parifli,  called  Elizabeth  River.  3.  Nan- 
famund,  in  which  are  three  parifhes,  viz.  Low¬ 
er  Parifh,  Upper- Parjfh,  and  Chickaluck.  4.  Ifle 
of  Wight,  in  which  are  two  parifhes,  viz.  War¬ 
wick  Squeeke  Bay  and  New  Port.  5.  Surrey, 
two  parifhes,  viz.  Lyon’s-Creek  and  Southwark. 
6.  Prince  George,  in  which  is  one  parifh,  viz. 
Martin- Brandon,  and  the  other  part  of  Briftol 
Parifli  in  Henrico.  7.  Brunfwick,  a  new  coun¬ 
ty,  conftituted  towards  the  fouthern  pafs  of  the 
mountains,  on  purpofe  that  by  extraordinary  en¬ 
couragements  the  fettlements  may  fend  up  that  way 
firft,  as  is  given  alfo  to  Spotfylvania  County  for 
the  northern  pafs.  It  is  made  one  parifli  by  the 
name  of  St.  Andrew. 

On  the  eaftern  fhore,  that  is,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  great  Bay  of  Chefepeak,  the  place  where 
Sir  William  Berkley  retired  to  in  the  re¬ 
bellion,  without  withdrawing  from  his  govern¬ 
ment  (as  Mr.  Oldmixon  declares  he  did)  are 
two  countries.  i.  Northampton,  having  one 
parifli,  named  Hungers.  2.  Accomack,  having 
one  parifh,  named  alfo  Accomack. 

In  all,  there  are  at  prefent  twenty-nine  coun¬ 
ties  and  fifty-four  parifhes. 

The  Colonel  alfo  in  his  prefent  ftate  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  points  out  fome  other  miftakes  Mr.  Old¬ 
mixon  has  made  in  the  geography  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  ;  obferving  that  Prince  George  County,  which 
lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  James  River,  Mr.  Old- 
MixoN  places  on  the  north;  and  that  he  places 
fome  part  of  James  City  County  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  James  River ;  whereas  not  an  inch  of  it 
has  been  placed  on  that  fide  of  the  river  thcfe 
threefcore  years. 

That  the  fame  gentleman  makes  Elizabeth 
and  Warwick  Counties  lie  upon  York  River, 
whereas  both  of  them  lie  upon  James  River, 
and  neither  of  them  comes  near  York  River : 
That  he  placed  King  William  County  on  both 
fides  of  Pamunky  River,  whereas  it  lies  all  od 


the  north  fide  of  Pamunky  River  ;  and  tho*  he  C  H  A  P* 
placed  King  and  Queen  County  upon  the  fouth  ^  , 

of  New  Kent,  at  the  head  of  Chickahomony 
River,  that  county  lies  north  of  New  Kent,  and 
there  are  two  large  rivers  and  two  entire  counties 
between  the  head  of  Chickahomony  River  and 
King  and  Qtieen  county  :  And  whereas  he  fays 
that  York  and  Rapahanock  Rivers  ifilie  out  of  low 
marfhes,  it  is  very  certain  thofe  rivers  have  their 
fources  in  the  higheft  ridge  of  mountains,  as 
he  (Colonel  Beverley)  avers  upon  his  own 
view  of  them.  * 

Some  of  theft  miftakes  of  Mr.  Oldmixon’s 
I  was  fo  unfortunate  to  follow  in  defcribing  the 
Virginian  Counties ;  but  fince  I  have  added  Co¬ 
lonel  Beverley’s  corredions  I  hope  I  fha.'l  be 
forgiven.  I  fliould  not  have  followed  this  gentle¬ 
man  of  all  men  in  his  effays  on  religion  or  po¬ 
liticks,  or  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Stuarts;  but 
as  there  was  nothing  of  party  in  defcribing  the 
fituation  or  fubdivifions  of  an  American  province, 

I  thought  I  might  have  given  fome  credit  to  him, 
efpecially  when  he  affures  us,  p.  278  of  his  hiftory, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  modern 
furveys  of  that  country.  If  I  was  cautious  how 
I  took  his  word  before,  I  fhall  be  much  more 
fo  after  he  has  led  me  into  theft  errors,  which  I 
committed  before  I  could  get  the  laft  edition  of 
Colonel  Beverley’s  prefent  ftate,  or  I  had  laid 
Mr.  Ol  Mixon’s  hiftory  of  Virginia  entirely 
afide  ;  for  what  he  has  valuable  relating  to  that 
country  I  perceive  he  was  obliged  to  the  Colonel 
for. 

I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  Virginian  Govern- 
government ;  and  firft  that  of  the  Indians,  which  .r 

according  to  Colonel  Beverley,  is  monarchical, 
but  the  crown  defcends  to  the  next  brother,  and 
not  to  the  fon  of  the  preceding  monarch  :  And 
if  there  are  no  fons,  to  the  fifters  fucceflively  and 
their  refpedlive  ilTue,  according  to  their  feniority. 

The  Prince  is  reftrained  by  no  laws,  but  a<fts 
arbitrarily  ;  and  the  ufual  punifhment  for  capital 
offences  is  the  knocking  out  the  offenders  brains 
with  clubs.  But  tho’  the  civil  povver  is  lodged  in 
the  King,  there  is  another  Weroance,  or  great 
man,  who  is  their  General,  and  has  the  condud 
of  all  military  affairs  :  And  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  theft  tranfads  any  thing  of  confe- 
quence  without  confulting  their  Priefts  and  Prophets 
(or  Conjurers)  as  our  people  call  the  latter  :  But 
the  fame  perfon,  I  perceive  is  fometimes  Prieft, 

Prophet  and  Phyfician  ;  and  fome  parts  of 
Florida  the  Prieft  is  their  General  alfo. 

But  to  qualify  any  man  for  a  poft,  either  in  Hufka- 
the  ftate  or  army,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  very  nawing  a 
fevere  difcipline,  which  is  called  Huflcanawing. 

The  fons  of  fome  of  the  beft  families  at  .fixteen  ortionfoTa 
eighteen  years  of  age  are  carryed  by  their  Priefts  officer  in 
into  fome  folirary  wood,  and  there  ftiut  up  for 
ftveraj  months  in  a  kind  of  cage  of  a  conick  form ; 
not  fuffered  to  converfe  with  any  man  but  their 
Tutors,  or  to  eat  any  thing  more  than  will  juft 
keep  them  alive  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  drink  a 
certain  intoxicating  liquor,  which  makes  them 
rave  like  madmen,  and  forget  every  thing  that  ever 
happened,  if  we  may  believe  them.  But  whatever 
effed  the  liquor  may  have,  or  how  great  foever 
the  change  may  be  that  is  wrought  in  their  Pupils, 
the  end  of  all  this  is,  as  the  Indians  themfelves 
relate,  to  extinguifh  all  childifh  impreflions,  and 
that  partiality  to  perfonsand  things  which  is  fo  na¬ 
tural  to  all  men  ;  and  to  eradicate  furh  prepof- 
feflions  and  unreafonable  prejudices  as  they  may 

have 
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CHAP,  have  imbibed,  aiJedging,  that  until  this  is  done  All  bills  which  come  from  the  affembly  mud 

,  they  are  by  no  means  fit  for  minifters  or  magif-  have  their  afient ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  bills  brought  ^ ;  , 
trates.  Thcfe  gentlemen,  thus  difciplined  are  in  by  the  council  and  fent  down  to  the  lower  houfe, 
called  Cockroufes,  and  of  them  the  King’s  council  as  is  pradifed  in  the  Englifii  houfe  of  Lords  fre- 
is  always  compofed,  and  no  others  are  ever  advan-  quently.  There  is  an  annual  fum  of  three  hundred 
ced  to  any  poll  in  the  government  civil  or  mi-  and  fifty  pound  diftributed  among  the  members 
litary.  of  the  council,  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  they 

Properties.  As  to  their  goods  or  perfonal  eftate,  every  man  are  at  in  attending  general  courts  and  afiemblies. 

claims  a  right  to  what  he  polTeflesas  well  as  to  the  The  free-holders  of  every  country  eled  two  General 
fruits  of  his  labour  and  his  cloathing  :  His  planta-  Burgefles  to  prefent  them  in  the  general  afiem-  alTembly. 


tion  and  the  buildings  he  ereds  on  it  are  efteemed 
•  his  property  alfo  fo  long  as  he  remains  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  but  no  longer;  for  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  belonging  to  one  King  or  Tribe  is  really  no 
more  than  one  great  common,  no  man  claim¬ 
ing  a  diftind  property  in  any  part  any  longer 
than  while  he  adually  ufes  it.  When  he  removes, 
another  is  at  liberty  to  fettle  on  the  fame  fpot  oi 
ground :  But  every  Prince  or  Tribe  has  their 
refpedive  territories  bounded  by  fome  wood,  river, 
or  other  natural  fence,  and  will  not  fuffer  their 
neighbours  to  encroach  upon  them  ;  tho’  I  can’t 
perceive  they  made  any  other  ufe  of  their  lands 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifii  than  to  hunt  and 
take  the  wild  beafis,  game  and  fowl  they  found 
upon  them  ;  unlels  it  were  that  every  man  had  a 
little  garden  or  fpot  of  ground  wherein  he  planted 
juft  corn  and  roots  enough  for  the  ufe  of  his 
own  family.  They  had  no  fort  of  tame  cattle  to 
graze  in  their  field  until  the  Englifii  arrived. 

The  Go-  As  to  the  Government  of  the  Englifii  in  Vir- 
vernmeut  gjnia,  this  is  formed  upon  the  fame  model  as  that 
f^'^gland,  and  hasa  very  near  refemblance  to  it. 
Virginia.  The  legifiative  authority  is  lodged  in  the  Governor, 
the  Council,  and  the  houfe  of  Reprefen tatives : 
And  the  Governor  has  a  negative  as-  the  King 
has  here,  but  their  ads  muft  be  ratified  after¬ 
wards  by  his  Majefty  in  England  :  However, 
they  are  of  force  in  Virginia  immediately  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Governor’s  aflent,  until  his  Majefty’s 
pleafure  is  known. 

The  Go-  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  his  Majefty  during 
vernor.  pleafure,  and  is  obliged  to  ad  according  to  his 
inftrudions.  He  calls  affemblics  by  the  advice 
of  the  council,  but  prorogues  and  dilTolves  them 
by  his  own  authority  :  He  prefides  in  all  councils 
of  ftate,  where  he  alfo  has  a  negative. 

He  appoints  CommifTioners  or  Juftices  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice  in  the  County-courts  by  the  confent 
of  the  concil :  He  grants  commilfions  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  militia,  and  is  himfelf  vefted 
ivith  the  title  and  office  of  Lieutenant-General, 
having  the  foie  command  of  that  body. 

Pie  tefts  all  proclamations,  difpofes  of  all  un¬ 
patented  lands  agreeably  to  his  inftrudions  and  the 
laws  of  the  country  ;  and  the  feal  of  the  colony 
for  this  and  all  other  matters  of  ftate  is  in  his 
keeping. 

He  is  alfo  conftituted  Vice-Admiral  by  a  com- 
miffion  from  the  Admiralty  of  England  :  The 
iffues  of  the  publick  revenue  muft  bear  his  teft  ; 
and  his  falary  is  two  thoufand  Pound  per  annum, 
befides  perquifites,  computed  to  amount  to  near 
one  thoufand  pound  more. 

On  the  death  of  the  Governor,  the  admini- 
ftration  devolves  on  the  Prefident  and  Council. 
The  members  of  the  council  are  appointed  by 
letters  or  inftrudions  from  his  Majefty,  which 
only  direds  them  to  be  fworn  of  that  body  :  Their 
ufual  number  is  twelve,  and  if  there  happens  to 
be  under  nine  rcfident  in  the  country,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  impow'ered  to  fwear  fuch  gentlemen  as  he 
thinks  fit  to  make  up  that  number. 


bly. 

James  city  eleds  one,  and  the  College  one,  fo 
that  there  are  in  all  fixty  Burgefles.  They  are 
fummoned  by  writs  iflfued  from  the  Secretary’s 
office  under  the  feal  of  the  colony,  and  tefted  by 
the  Governor,  being  direded  to  the  refpedive 
Sheriffs,  and  bearing  date  forty  days  before  their 
return  ;  The  writs  and  notice  of  the  intended 
eledion  being  publifhed  in  every  church  and  chapel 
of  each  county  two  Sundays  fucceffively  ;  and  con¬ 
troverted  eledions  are  determined  by  the  houfe 
as  in  England, 

A  Speaker  is  alfo  chofen,  and  freedom  of  fpeech 
and  other  privileges  allowed  the  afifembly  on  the 
Speaker’s  application  .to  the  Governor,  as  in  the 
Britiih  parliament  to  the  King  :  And  a  fpeech  is 
made,  acquainting  them  with  the  occafion  of  their 
meeting  ;  which  is  ufually  once  a  year,  or  oftner 
if  the  Governor  fees  fit. 

Having  treated  of  their  affembly  or  high  court 
of  parliament,  I  come  naturally  to  enquire  into 
the  conftitution  of  their  other  courts ;  which  are 
chiefly  two,  viz.  the  General-court  and  their  re¬ 
fpedive  County-courts. 

The  General-court  confifts  of  the  Governor  General- 
and  Council,  or  any  five  of  them,  who  are  the  court, 
judges  of  it  and  take  cognizance  of  all  caufes, 
whether  civil,  criminal  or  ecclefiaftical  ;  from 
whence  there  is  no  appeal,  unlefs  the  matter  in 
difpute  exceed  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds 
fterling ;  and  then  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  King 
and  Council,  and  is  there  determined  by  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  called  the  Lords  of  appeals. 

But  in  criminal  cafes  there  is  no  appeal  from  this 
court,  only  the  Governor  is  empowered  to  pardon 
all  crimes  fave  treafon  and  murder  ;  and  even  in 
thefe  inftances  may  reprieve  the  criminal  from 
time  to  time  until  theKing’s  pleafure  is  known. 

The  General-court  is  held  annually  on  the  15th 
of  April  and  the  15th  of  Odober,  each  termor 
feffion  continuing  eighteen  days,  exclufive  of 
Sundays ;  and  thefe  were  formerly  the  only  times 
of  goal-delivery  ;  but  at  this  day  the  Governor 
appoints  Commiffioners  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
caufes. 

In  the  General-court  civil  caufes  are  not  tried  Trials, 
by  a  jury  of  the  county  where  the  parties  live,  but 
by  gentlemen  fummoned  from  all  parts  to  attend 
the  General-court ;  but  in  criminal  cafes  the  She¬ 
riff  is  ordered  to  fummon  fix  of  the  neareft  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  prifoner,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  beft  acquainted  with  his  life  and  converfation ; 
to  which  fix,  are  added  fix  more  of  the  gentlemen 
fummoned  to  attend  the  court ;  and  the  prifoner 
is  allowed  his  challenge,  as  in  England. 

Civil  caufes  are  ufually  brought  to  a  trial  and 
determined  in  the  third  term  or  fefiion  ;  fo  that 
a  year  and  half  puts  an  end  to  fuits  in  the  General- 
court,  and  three  or  four  months  in  the  County- 
court,  the  latter  being  held  monthly  :  And  where 
any  one  appeals  from  the  County-court  to  the 
General-court,  the  appeals  are  tried  and  determined 
at  the  next  General-court, 
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CHAP.  Every  one  is  allowed  to  plead  his  own  canfe  by 
,  himfelf  or  his  friends,  or  by  his  attorney  or  coun- 
oil,  at  his  option  ;  and  though  the  fuitor  may  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  county-court  to  the  general-court,  the 
general-court  does  not  take  cognizance  of  any  caufe 
originally,  where  the  matter  in  difpute  is  not  of  the 
value  of  ten  pounds  fterling,  or  two  thoufand 
pounds  of  tobacco. 

Judges  of  Xhe  Judges  or  CommifTioners  of  the  county- 
tv'courtT  courts  receive  their  commilTions  from  the  Gover- 
'  nor,  and  are  Juftices  of  Peace  in  their  refpeftive 

counties,  being  eight  or  more  in  number.  They 
are  authorized  to  determine  all  civil  caufes  in  law 
or  equity,  and  fuch  criminal  caufes  as  do  not  af- 
fedl  life  or  member  and  in  the  cafe  of  hog-fteal- 
ing  they  are  empowered  to  condemn  the  offender 
to  lofe  his  ears  for  the  fecond  offence  ;  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  refembling  thofe  of  the  general-court,  ex¬ 
cept  that  here  every  caufe  is  tried  by  a  jury  of  the 
fame  county  v/here  the  parties  live,  or  the  facfls  are 
committed. 

Orphans  This  monthly  court  hath  alfo  the  care  of  or¬ 
phans,  and  of  their  eftates  and  effects,  and  put  out 
apprentices,  and  provide  for  fuch  orphans  as  are 
in  low  circumftances :  And  in  September  annu¬ 
ally  audit  the  accounts  of  orphans,  and  enquire 
into  their  education  and  maintenance,  putting 
fome  to  fchool  and  others  to  trades,  as  they  fee 
proper :  and  where  they  find  children  neglefted 
or  hardly  ufed,  they  remove  them  to  other  maf- 
ters  >  and  when  poor  orphans  have  ferved  the  time 
they  were  bound  for,  their  mafters  are  obliged  to 
furnifli  them  with  a  ftock  of  cattle,  tools,  &c.  to 
enable  them  to  begin  the  world  with  to  a  certain 
value  ;  the  boys  being  bound  till  twenty-one,  and 
the  girls  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  the  maids, 
if  they  behave  well,  ufually  get  good  hufbands, 
and  live  plentifully. 

Publick  Of  the  publick  officers,  there  are  three  befides 
officers,  the  Governor,  which  have  their  commiffiions  imme¬ 
diately  from  his  Majefty,  viz.  the  Auditor  of  the 
revenue,  the  Receiver- general,  and  the  Secretary 
of  ftate. 

Auditor.  I  ft,  Xhe  Auditor  audits  all  the  'publick  ac¬ 
counts,  and  tranfmits  the  ftate  of  them  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  his  falary  being  6  per  cent,  of  the  publick 
money. 

Receiver-  zdly.  The  Receiver-general  fells  the  publick 
.general,  tobacco,  and  iffues  the  money  or  the  produce  of 
it  by  the  King’s  order  j  his  falary  alfo  being  6  per 
cent. 

Secretary.  The  Secretary,  who  keeps  the  publick 

records,  viz.  all  judgments  of  the  general-court, 
and  deeds  and  other  writings  proved  therein  ;  if¬ 
fues  all  writs  relating  thereto  makes  out  and  re¬ 
cords  all  patents  of  lands,  and  takes  the  returns  of 
all  inquefts  of  efeheat.  In  his  office  alfo  is  kept 
a  regifter  of  all  commiffiions  of  adminiftration  and 
probates  of  wills,  of  marriages,  births,  and  bu¬ 
rials  ;  of  all  perfons  who  leave  the  country,  and 
of  all  hoLifes  of  entertainment,  &c.  From  this 
office  iffues  the  writs  for  electing  Burgeffes,  and 
here  are  kept  authentick  copies  of  all  proclama¬ 
tions.  His  revenue  arifes  from  fees  for  bufinefs 
done  in  his  office,  and  amounts  one  year  with 
another  to  feventy  thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco,  out 
of -which  he  pays  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  to 
Clerks. 

TheBi-  There  are  two  other  publick  officers,  viz.  the 
Commif-  Commiffiary,  who  vifits  the  feveral 

fary.  <burchcs  of  the  province,  and  receives  his  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  Bifhop  of  London,  Ordinary  of  all 

T  reafurer  the  plantations  :  And,  2.  The  Treafurer  of  the 
of  the  pro¬ 
vince. 


province,  who  is  appointed  by  the  general  af-CHAP, 
fembly  to  receive  fuch  fums  as  are  raifed  by  their  ^ 
atfts. 

There  is  alfo  a  Judge  of  the  admiralty  j  but  he  Judge  of 
is  appointed  from  time  to  lime,  as  bufinefs  happens,  Admi- 
and  IS  not  a  ftanding  officer. 

The  reft  of  the  publick  officers  are  Efeheators,  Other  offi- 
Sheriffs  of  counties.  Coroners,  Collectors,  Survey- 
ors  of  lands.  Clerks  of  courts,  and  others  of  lefs 
moment. 

The  conftant  publick  revenues  are  of  five  forts,  f^evenues 
I  ft.  A  rent  referved  by  the  crown  out  of  all  lands 
granted  by  patent,  which  is  called  his  Majefty’s'^' ' 
quit-rent,  being  two  fhillings  for  every  hundred 
acres  fo  granted,  and  two  pence  an  acre  for  all 
lands  efeheated  to  the  crown  (which  is  paid  by  all 
except  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern- Neck,  who 
hold  of  my  Lord  Cole  pepper’s  family,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  that  diftrifl)  which  quit-rents  amount 
to  about  1 500 1.  fterling  per  annum,  and  are  left 
in  bank  there  againft  any  fudden  emergency ;  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  fent  tor  to  England. 

zdly.  A  revenue  granted  by  an  aft  of  affembly  a  duty  of 
for  the  fupport  of  the  government  arifing  firft  bytwoffiil- 
two  fiiilhngs  per  hogfliead  for  every  hogfhead 
exported,  zdly.  By  a  rate  of  fifteen  pence  ’ 

ton' for  every  voyage  a  fhip  makes.  3dly,  By  a  pence  per 
duty  of  fix  pence  per  head  for  every  palfienger  ton. 
brought  into  the  country.  4thly.  By  fines  and  Six  pence 
forfeitures  impofed  by  feveral  afts  of  afiembly 
by  waifs  and  ftrays,  compofitions  for  efeheated 
lands  and  goods,  &c.  which  revenue  amounts  to^vaifs,and 
three  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  and  upwards,  ftrays, 
and  is  dilpofed  of  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  government 
which  accounts  may  be  intpefted  by  the  general 
afifembly, 

^dly.  Revenues  arifing  by  aft  of  aflembly  re- A  duty  on 
ferved  to  their  own  difpofal,  viz.  a  duty  on  li- 
quors  importing  from  the  neighbouring  planta- Wave's' a?d" 
tions,  and  upon  all  ftaves  and  fervants  imported,  fervants. 
The  duty  on  liquors  four  pence  per  gallon  for 
rum,  brandy  or  wine  ;  and  one  penny  for  beer, 
cyder,  and  other  liquors.  The  duty  on  fervants 
and  flaves,  twenty  {hillings  for  each  fervant  not  a 
native  of  England,  and  five  pounds  for  each  Have 
or  negroe. 

4thly,  The  revenue  granted  to  the  college  by  a  A  duty  for 
duty  on  ikins  and  furrs  exported  ;  raifing  about 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Jf?® 

5thly.  The  revenue  raifed  by  Britifh  afts  offurrl'^” 
parliament  on  the  trade  there,  being  a  duty  of 
one  penny  per  lb.  bn  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  One  pen- 
plantations  and  not  carried  direftly  to  England  ;nyp«r  IK 
which  was  given  by  an  aft  of  W,  &  M.  to 
college,  but  does  not  raife  two  hundred  pounds  per  college, 
annum. 

But  thefe  are  trifles  compared  to  the  duties  laid  Duties  laii 
upon  tobacco  imported  into  England  by  aft  ofo^  JoKc- 
parliament,  which  do  not  amount  to  lefs  than  i^wo  j 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  one  year  with 
another  ;  which  is  all  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the 
crown  and  government  of  England,  its  mother 
country  ;  which,  no  doubt,  will  have  a  fuitable  re¬ 
gard  for  a  daughter  that  malces  fuch  noble  and 
grateful  returns. 

The  moft  ufual  way  of  raifing  money  in  Vir- Poil-tax  in 
ginia  next  to  thofe  already  mentioned  (of  laying  Virginia 
duties  upon  trade  and  fhipping)  is  by  a  poll-tax, 
afteffing  a  certain  rate  or  portion  of  tobacco  on  the  pej-fons. 
head  of  every  taxable  or  titheablc  peribn,  as  they 
call  them. 
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Titheable  perfons  are  all  negroes  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  above  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  white  men 
of  that  age  ;  but  white  women  and  white  chil¬ 
dren  under  fixteen  are  not  deemed  titheable  or 
fubjeft  to  a  poll-tax,  either  for  the  fupport  of  the 
government,  or  towards  any  county  or  parifli- 
rates. 

And  that  it  may  be  known  what  titheable  per¬ 
fons  there  are  in  each  county,  every  mailer  of  a 
family  is  obliged,  under  a  fevere  penalty,  to  bring 
a  true  lift  of  every  titheable  perfon  in  his  family 
to  the  Juftices  of  the  peace  at  their  refpeftive 
feflions.  Thefe  poll-taxes  and  levies  are  of  three 
kinds.  I  ft.  Such  as  are  enadled  by  the  general 
alTembly  fbr the  fupport  anddefenceof  the  govern¬ 
ment.  2dly.  Such  as  are  ordered  to  be  raifcd  by 
the  Juftices  of  peace  of  each  county  at  their  re- 
fpeclive  feflions  for  building  and  repairing  their 
court-houfcs,  prifons,  &c.  And,  3dly.  Parifli 
levies,  which  are  aflelTed  by  the  veftries  of  the 
refpcclive  parilhes,  for  the  building  and  adorning 
churches  and  chapels,  building  parfonage-houfes, 
buying  glebes,  and  raifing  a  revenue  for  the  Mini- 
fter.  Reader,  Clerk,  and  Sexton, 

The  next  head  proper  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
place  is  that  of  tenures.  And  it  appears  that  their 
lands  are  holden  by  free  and  common  foccage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  Eaft- Greenwich,  and  are 
granted  by  letters  patents  under  the  feal  of  the 
colony  tefted  by  the  Governor.  And  thefe 
grants  are  obtained  by  petition  :  ift.  Upon  a  fUr- 
vey  of  lands  that  have  never  been  granted  to 
any  one  before:  2dly,  on  a  lapfe  :  And  3dly,  where 
lands  are  efcheated  to  the  crown. 

Lands  are  faid  to  be  lapfed  when  any  man  who 
has  obtained  a  patent  or  grant  of  them  does  not 
plant  them  within  three  years,  as  his  patent  re¬ 
quires.  But  if  within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
his  patent,  or  before  another  prefers  a  petition  for 
them,  he  plant  the  lands,  they  cannot  afterwards  be 
forfeited  unlefs  by  attainder,  when  they  return  to 
the  crown,  and  the  Governor  and  council  grant 
them  to  whom  they  pleafe,  referving  only  a  rent 
of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre  to  the  crown 
for  fuch  efcheated  lands. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  a  grant  of  fifty  acres 
of  land  in  confideration  of  his  perfonal  tranfporta- 
tion  to  Virginia  ;  and  if  he  carries  his  family  with 
him,  he  is  entitled  to  the  like  number  of  acres 
for  his  wife  and  every  one  of  his  children  :  But 
where  there  is  nothing  of  this  nature  ftipulated 
with  the  perfon  who  tranfports  himfclf,  a  right  to 
fifty  acres  of  land  may  be  purchafed  for  five  fliil- 
ling.s  when  he  comes  there. 


It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  Surveyor  to  lay  out  and 
mark  the  boundaries  of  every  man’s  plantation 
who  has  obtained  a  right  j  a  copy  whereof,  with 
the  Surveyor’s  certificate,  being  brought  to  the 
Secretary  (if  there  be  no  objedlion  to  it)  a  patent 
is  made  out  of  courfe,  which  gives  the  patentee  an 
eftate  in  fee-fimple,  fubjedl  to  a  quit-rent  of  twelve 
pence  for  every  fifty  acres,  provided  he  plant  three 
acres  of  every  fifty  within  three  years,  and  build 
a  houfe,  and  keep  a  ftock  of  black  cattle,  Iheep 
or  goats  thereon  ;  which  conditions  if  he  does 
not  perform,  the  land  lapfcs,  and  the  Governor 
grants  it  to  whom  he  fees  fit  upon  a  petition 
preferred. 

Natural!-  Foreigners  are  naturalized,  and  have  all  the 
zation.  privileges  of  Englilhmen  allowed  them  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government 
there. 

The  laws  of  England  are  generally  in  force  in 
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Virginia  ;  and  not  only  the  afts  of  parliament  of  C  H  A  P. 
Great-Britain,  but  even  orders  of  council  have  the  A  j 
force  of  laws  in  moft  of  the  plantations. 

Some  of  the  laws  enafied  by  their  general  af- 
fembly,  and  peculiar  to  Virginia;  are  thefe  that 
follow. 

When  a  perfon  is  fued  for  a  debt  he  may  dif- Adis  of  af- 
count  whatever  appears  due  lo  him  from 
plaintilfi,  and  flrall  be  obliged  to  pay  no  more  than 
the  ballance  of  the  account. 

Upon  fufpicion  of  any  perfon’s  intension  to 
remove  out  of  the  country,  in  order  to  conceal  or 
withdraw  himfclf  from  his  creditors,  any  Juftice 
of  peace,  upon  complaint,  may  iflTue  out  an  at¬ 
tachment  againft  fo  much  of  his  eftate  as  amounts 
to  the  value  of  the  debt  claimed  by  the  creditor,  he 
giving  fecurity  to  pay  the  defendant  fuch  damages 
as  ftiall  be  awarded  in  cafe  he  (the  creditor)  be 
call. 

None  lhall  pradlife  as  an  attorney  unlefs  li- Attornits 
cenfed  by  the  Governor  j  and  no  licenfcd  attor- 
ney  fhall  demand  or  receive  for  bringing  any 
caufe  to  judgment  in  the  general-court  more 
chan  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  in 
the  county-court  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and 
if  any  attorney  refufc  to  plead  for  the  laid  fees 
he  fhall  forfeit  as  much  as  his  fees  Ihculd  have 
been. 

No  man  fhall  be  debarred  by  this  adlfrom  plead¬ 
ing  and  managing  his  own  caufe. 

Every  perfon  refufing  to  have  his  child  baptized  Baptifm, 
by  a  lawful  Minifter,  forfeits  two  thoufand  pounds 
of  tobacco. 

The  baptizing;  flaves  or  their  children  lhall  Slaves. 


bondage 


or  free- 


BurgelTes  BurgelTes. 


not  alter  their  condition  as  to 
dom. 

No  county  lhall  fend  above  two 
to  the  general-alTembly,  provided  that  James  City, 
being  the  capital,  may  eledt  one  *,  and  every  coun¬ 
ty  that  will  lay  out  an  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
people  it  with  an  hundred  titheable  perfons,  lliali 
have  the  like  privilege. 

A  Burgefs  not  appearing  in  the  alTembly  oh  the 
day  of  the  return  forfeits  three  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco.  No  Burgefs  is  to  be  arrefted  during  a 
fclfion,  or  within  ten  days  after  a  dilTulution  or  ad¬ 
journment. 

None  but  free-hoJders  and  houfc-keepers  to  have 
voices  in  eledlions. 

Every  county  not  fending  two  BurgelTes  for¬ 
feits  ten  thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco. 

The  allowance  to  every  Burgefs  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  diem,  and  for 
travelling  charges,  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  per  di¬ 
em  for  every  horfc,  or  the  charges  of  a  water- 
paffage. 

No  horfc  or  mare  to  be  imported  from  any  other 
plantation  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

Surgeons  and  Phyficians  are  obliged  to  declare  Pliyfcians 
upon  oath  what  drugs  have  been  taken  by  the  pa-^"“' 
dent,  and  then  the  court  will  allow  50  per  cent, 
above  the  value  of  the  drugs,  and  as  much 
for  cure  and  attendance  as  the  court  fees  fit :  And 
if  any  one  neglcdls  his  patient  he  lhall  be  fined  at 
diferetion. 

For  laws  relating  to  the  church,  fee  the  chapter  Church, 
of  religion. 

The  Governor,  and  one  or  two  of  the  conn- Circuits, 
cil  .commilfioned  by  him,  lliall  go  the  circuit 
annually  in  Auguft,  and  vifit  the  county-courts, 
hearing  and  determining  the  caufcs  depending  in 
them. 
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ances. 
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C  H  A  P.  Encouragements  were  enafted,  anno  1682,  for 
the  planting  and  manufidhiring  hemp  and  dax, 
and  tor  thole  that  Hiould  make  hats  and  ftockings 
but  they  Ifill  receive  thefe  and  almoft  every  other 
kind  of  manutadlure  from  England. 

A  debt  acknowledgeil  before  two  CommifTion- 
ers  (quorum  unus)  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  judg¬ 
ment. 

Conveyances  of  lands  in  Virginia  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  lent  over  thither  by  the  firft  Ihipping, 
and  recorded  there,  or  otherwife  to  be  deemed 
fraudulent. 

Every  man,  for  each  titheable  perfon  in  his 
family,  firal!  plant  two  acres  of  corn  or  pulfe 
on  pain  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
every  acre  negledfed  ;  provided  that  the  fowing 
one  acre  of  Englifh  wheat  fliall  excufe  the  plant¬ 
ing  two  acres  of  Indian  corn  or  pulfe  as  afore- 
I'aid. 

I’l'iC  court  held  by  the  Governor  and  council, 
and  called  the  general-court,  to  be  held  three 
times  a  year :  The  firft  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
to  contii'.ue  eighteen  days  befides  Sundays  •,  the 
fecond  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  to  continue 
twelve  days  ;  and  the  third  on  the  20th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  to  fit  twelve  days. 

F'our  gentlemen  at  leaft  to  be  commiftioned  by 
the  Governor  to  adl  as  Juftices  of  the  peace  in  eve¬ 
ry  county:  And  the  courts  of  the  faid  Juftices  to 
be  called  County-courts ;  which  fiiall  not  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  any  caufe  under  the  value  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  twenty  fhillings  fter- 
iing  •,  but  matters  under  that  value  fhall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  fingle  Juftice  of  peace. 

I'vvo  men  fliall  be  chofen  in  every  parilh,  who 
being  returned  by  tlie  church -wardens  ftrall  fit  in 
the  feveral  county- cotirts,  and  have  equal  voices 
with  the  Juftices  for  making  of  by-laws. 

Any  perfon  who  ftiall  fteal  or  unlawfully  kill 
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much  to  the  informer  ;  and  he  that  brings  home 
a  hog  without  his  ears  fhall  be  adjudged  a  hog- 
ftealer,  and  the  receiver  fliall  be  puniflied  as  the 
thief. 

The  fecond  offence  of  hog-ftealing  to  be  pu¬ 
niflied  with  lols  of  ears,  after  two  hours  {landing 
in  the  pillory  ;  and  the  third  is  made  felony. 

Every  planter  fliall  m.ake  a  fiifficeint  fence 
about  his  ground,  at  Jeaft  four  foot  and  an  half 
high. 

Where  a  freeman  is  punifliable  by  a  fine,  a  fer- 
vant  fnall  receive  corporal  punifliment,  viz,  for 
every  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  twenty  laflies, 
unicis  his  mafter  will  pay  the  penalty. 

A  man  or  woman  committing  fornication  fliall 
pay  each  of  them  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  ; 
and  if  either  of  them  be  a  fervant,  the  mafter  to 
pay  the  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  the 
fervant  to  ferve  half  a  year  beyond  his  time  ;  and 
if  the  mafter  refufe  to  pay  it,  the  fervant  is  to  be 
whipped.  If  a  baftard  be  born  of  a  woman  fer¬ 
vant,  Ihe  fliall  ferve  her  mafter  two  years  be¬ 
yond  her  time,  or  pay  him  two  thoufand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  the  father  fliall  give  fecurity  to 
keep  the  child. 

Conveyances  of  lands,  cattle,  or  goods,  fhall 
be  regiftered  in  the  general-court  or  county-court 
within  fix  months  after  alienation,  or  be  deemed 
fraudulent. 

Hides,  wool,  and  iron,  are  prohibited  to  be  ex¬ 
ported. 

No  Englifliman  fliall  purcliafe  land  of  an  In¬ 


dian  ;  and  whoever  fhall  defraud  or  injure  them  C  h  a  P- 
fliall  make  them  fatisfadlion. 

No  perfon  fliall  buy  or  receive  any  com  mo 
dity  of  an  Indian  without  the  Governor’s  li¬ 
ce  nfe. 

No  perfon  of  what  quality  foever,  fhall  pre¬ 
fume  to  imprifon  an  Indian  King,  without  a  fpe- 
cial  warrant  from  the  Governor  and  two  of  the 
council :  And  no  encroachments  fliall  be  made  on 
the  Indians  lands. 

No  Indian  fhall  come  into  the  Englifh  bounds 
without  a  badge  in  their  company  to  fhew  what 
King  they  belong  to  and  if  any  injury  be  done 
by  them,  his  King  or  Chief  fliall  be  anfwerable 
for  it. 

WMien  a  tributary  Indian  King  has  notice  of 
the  march  of  any  ftrange  Indians  near  the  Eng- 
lifli  colonies,  he  fliall  acquaint  the  next  Officer 
of  the  militia  with  it  •,  and  if  the  friendly  In¬ 
dians  defire  afliftance,  a  party  fliall  be  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  to  fupport  them  by  the  Colonel  of  the 
militia. 

No  Indian  fervant  fliall  be  fold  for  a  flavej  and 
no  Indian  fliall  be  entertained  by  any  one  with¬ 
out  the  leave  of  the  Governor. 

No  man  fliall  fell  arms,  powder  or  fliot  to  the 
Indians,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ten  thoufand  pounds 
of  tobacco, 

"Where  an  Englifliman  is  murdered  by  Indians, 
the  next  Indian  town  fliall  be  anfwerable  for  it  with 
their  lives  and  liberties. 

The  Weroance,  or  General  of  the  Indians,  fliall 
not  be  chofen  by  them,  but  the  Englifli  Governor 
fliall  appoint  fuch  perfons  as  he  can  confide  in  to 
be  commander  in  chief  of  the  Indian  towns  •,  and 
in  cafe  any  town  difobey  fuch  commands,  they 
fliall  be  treated  as  rebels. 

No  Indian  or  Negroe,  baptized  and  enfran- 
chifed,  fhall  be  capable  ofpurchafing  a  Chriftian 
fervant. 

Proof  by  Indians  fliall  be  good  to  convidl  otherHog-fieal- 
Indians  of  hog-ftealing  ;  and  the  Indians  who  keeping, 
hogs  fliall  put  fuch  a  mark  on  them  as  fhall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  adjacent  counties. 

No  marriage  fliall  be  reputed  valid  which  is  notMarriage. 
folemnized  by  a  lawful  Minifter,  according  to  the 
book  of  Common-prayer  j  and  none  fhall  marry 
without  a  licenfe  from  the  Governor  or  Iiis  De¬ 
puty,  or  banes  thrice  publiflied.  The  children 
of  other  marriages  deemed  illegitimate,  and  their 
parents  to  be  puniflied  as  for  fornication.  Ser¬ 
vants  who  procure  thcmfelves  to  be  married  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  their  mafters,  fhall  each  of  them 
ferve  their  refpedlive  mafters  a  year  beyond 
their  time  :  And  if  a  freeman  marries  a  fervant 
without  the  niafter’s  leave,  he  fliall  forfeit  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  mafter,  or  one 
year’s  fervicc. 

F'orty  ticheables  obliged  to  fet  out  one  man  and 
horfe  in  the  militia. 

TV/I-  -n  t.  •  Miljtia. 

Miniiters,  lee  religion. 

Children  begotten  by  an  Englifliman  on  a  Ne- slaves, 
groe  woman  to  be  flaves,  or  free,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  mother  :  And  if  a  chriftian  com¬ 
mits  fornication  with  a  Negroe  the  offend*  fhall 
pay  double  the  fine  inipcfed  on  fornication. 

Negroe  women,  though  enfranchifed,  liable  to 
pay  taxes. 

No  Negroe  may  carry  any  weapon  or  club,  or  go 
off  his  mailer’s  ground  without  a  certificate  from 
Ills  mafter  or  overfeer. 

A  Negroe  or  Gave  lifting  up  his  hand  againft 
any  chriftian,  to  receive  thirty  iaflies. 

If 
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Tf  a  Negroe  or  (lave  hide  himfelf  from  hi.s 
mafter’s  lervice,  and  refifl  thofe  that  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  apprehend  him,  it  fliall  be  lawful  to  kill 
him. 

No  mailer  of  a  Ihip  fhall  tranfport  any  perfon 
out  of  the  country  without  a  pafs  from  the  Se¬ 
cretary,  on  pain  of  paying  all  his  debts  and  a 
thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  Secretary  : 
And  all  perfons,  before  they  can  obtain  paffes, 
mull  fet  up  their  names  at  the  monthly-court  ten 
days  before  their  departure,  or  have  their  names 
publifhed  two  Sundays  in  every  paridi  of  the 
county,  or  give  lecurity  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts. 

Five  years  peaceable  pofTefTion  fhall  be  deemed 
a  good  bar  to  any  claim  of  lands,  except  as  to  or¬ 
phans,  feme-coverts,  and  perfons  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  non  fane. 

Scolds  are  ordered  to  be  ducked  by  an  adt  of  af- 
fembly. 

Servants,  coming  into  the  country  without  in¬ 
denture,  lhall  ferve  five  years  if  upwards  of  fix- 
teen,  and  all  under  that  age  till  they  are  twenty- 
four. 

Servants  ablenting  themfelves  from  their  maf- 
ters  fervice  fhall  make  fatisfaflion  by  ferving 
after  their  times  expired  double  the  time  of  the 
fervice  fo  negletledf  or  longer  if  the  court  fo  de¬ 
termine. 

If  an  Englifh  fervant  run  away  in  company  with 
Negroes,  who  cannot  make  fatisfaftion  by  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  time,  the  Englifh,  after  their  own  time 
is  expired,  fhall  ferve  the  mafters  of  the  faid  Ne¬ 
groes  as  long  as  the  Negroes  Ihould  have  done  ;  if 
they  had  not  been  flaves. 

Servants  receiving  immoderate  corredlion,  or 
not  being  provided  with  competent  cloathing,  diet, 
or  lodging,  may  complain  to  a  Commiffioner  of 
the  county,  who  is  impowered  to  redrefs  the  grie¬ 
vance. 

A  fervant  laying  violent  hands  on  his  mailer,  to 
ferve  a  year  beyond  his  time. 

None  may  traffick  with  a  fervant  without  his 
mafler’s  leave  under  fevere  penalties. 

Servants  bringing  goods  with  them,  or  having 
goods  alfigned  to  them  in  the  country,  fhall  have 
the  property  thereof  and  liberty  to  difpofe  of  them 
to  their  own  ufe. 

A  woman  fervant  got  with  child  to  ferve  two 
years  after  her  time  is  expired. 

No  mafter  flrall  make  any  bargain  with  his  fer¬ 
vant,  but  before  a  Jullice  of  peace. 

Servants  and  facraments,  fee  religion. 

None  but  a  Commilfioncr  fliall  be  Sheriff  of  a 
county  ;  and  fuch  Commilfioners  fnall  execute  the 
office  fucceffively. 

Commilfioners  of  every  county  fhall  be  anfwera- 
ble  for  all  publick  levies  and  taxes  laid  on  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  for  the  Sheriff’s  due  performance  of  his  of¬ 
fice  ;  and  are  impowered  therefore  to  take  fecurity 
of  him  on  his  admilfion. 

Any  one  of  the  council  of  llate  may  fit  in  any 
court  in  Virginia,  and  have  a  voice  as  the  Juflices 
have. 

No  perfon  not  born  in  this  country  fliall 
have  an  office  here  till  he  has  been  refident  three 
years,  unlefs  by  the  King’s  immediate  commif- 
fion. 

No  perfon  convidled  of  felony  in  England  or 
elfewhere  fhall  be  capable  of  bearing  any  office  ci¬ 
vil  or  military. 

Whoever  fhall  build  a  veffel,  and  fit  her  out 
for  the  fca  in  this  Country,  fliall  receive  of  the 
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Mafters  of  fliips  fhall  provide  four  months  vie- 
tuals  for  their  palfengers  in  fetting  out  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  take  care  that  poor  fervants  do  not  want 
bedding  during  the  voyage. 

For  the  better  taking  alarms  on  the  approach  of  Cans, 
an  enemy,  the  firing  guns  at  merry  meetings  are 
prohibited. 

In  the  year  1662  the  planters  were  enjoined  to  Silk, 
plant  a  certain  number  of  mulberry-trees  in  order 
to  fet  up  a  filk  manufafture,  and  encouragements 
were  given  for  the  making  of  filk  ;  but  they 
have  long  fince  laid  afide  all  attempts  of  this  na¬ 
ture. 

If  a  flave  refill  his  mafter,  or  thofe  who  correfl  Slaves, 
him  by  his  mafter’s  orders,  and  he,  by  the  extre¬ 
mity  ol  the  corredlion,  chance  to  die,  the  perfons 
corredling  him  fliall  be  indemnified. 

All  fervants  imported  by  fliipping,  who  are  not 
Chriftians,  fliall  be  flaves  for  life  ;  and  fuch  as  come 
by  land  fliall  ferve  twelve  years  -,  and  if  boys  and 
girls  till  they  are  thirty. 

All  minifters  officiating  in  any  publick  cure,  and  Taxes, 
fix  of  their  refpeftive  families,  fliall  be  exempted 
from  publick  taxes. 

None  fliall  buy  or  fell  but  by  Englifli  weights  Weights 
and  nieafures. 

The  widow  may  make  choice  of  any  third  part  widows 
of  the  real  eftate,  where  her  hulband  dies  inuftat.-,  ar.d  Gr¬ 
and  fhall  have  a  third  of  the  peifonal  eftate,  where  pk-in'. 
there  arc  not  more  than  two  children  ;  but  where 
there  are  more  the  perfonal  eftate  fhall  be  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  the  mother  and  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  religion  both  of  the  Indians  and  Englifh  ; 

and  of  their  marriageSy  womeny  childreny  jlavesy 

and  funeral  rites. 

TH  E  firft  account  we  meet  with  of  the  re-  C  H  A  P. 

ligion  of  the  Virginians  is  that  given  us  by  ^ 

Mr.  Harriot,  an  officer  of  Sir  Walter  Ra-  Religion 
legh’s,  whom  he  employed  in  the  difeovery  ofoftheVir- 
that  country.  gmians. 

Mr.  Harriot  relates,  that  the  Indians  be- Harriot’s 
lieved  there  were  many  gods  of  various  orders  ^>ccount  of 
and  degrees,  though  but  one  only  fupreme  God,  ' 

who  had  exifted  from  all  eternity,  and  by  whom 
every  thing  in  the  univerfe  was  produced  into  a 
being  :  That  he  firft  made  gods  of  a  fuperior  or¬ 
der  to  be  his  minifters  and  inftruments  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  creation  and  government  of  the  world  : 

That  he  afterwards  created  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  which  are  gods  of  an  inferior  clafs,  who  were 
to  be  minifters  and  agents  of  thofe  of  the  higher 
order :  That  then  the  waters  were  created,  out  of  Of  the 
which  the  gods  formed  all  other  creatures,  vifible  creation, 
and  invifible  j  but  laft  of  all,  a  woman,  who  be¬ 
ing  impregnated  by  one  of  the  gods,  had  children, 
from  whom  all  the  reft  of  mankind  proceeded  ; 
but  how  long  it  was  fince  the  creation  they  do  not 
pretend  to  know. 

They  believed  that  all  their  gods  were  of  hu¬ 
man  form,  and  therefore  reprefen  ted  them  as  fuch 
in  the  images  they  made,  and  placed  in  their  Gods  of 
temples  ;  in  fome  of  which  he  had  feen  one,  and 
in  others  two  or  three  •,  and  that  the  Indians  wor- 
ftiipped,  prayed,  fung,  and  made  offerings  to 
them. 


They 
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Tliey  believe,  that  as  foon  as  the  foul  is  departed 
from  tlie  body  (according  to  its  behavicAir  in  this 
world)  it  is  cither  carried  to  heaven,  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  the  gods,  to  enjoy  perpetual  happinefs,  or 
elfe  to  a  great  pit  or  gulph  ;  which  as  well  as  their 
paradife  they  take  to  be  in  the  mod:  weClern  part 
of  the  world,  there  to  burn  and  be  tormented 
for  ever,  which  place  of  torment  they  call  Po- 
pogoffo  ;  and  for  the  confirmation  of  their  opi¬ 
nion,  they  related,  that  a  few. years  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Englifh  the  grave  of  a  certain  wicked 
n'tan,  who  had  been  buried  the  day  before,  being 
feen  to  move,  he  was  taken  up  alive,  and  declared 
that  his  foul  had  been  carried  to  the  very  entrance 
of  PopogofTo  ;  but  that  he  was  faved  by  one  of  - 
the  gods,  who  ordered  him  to  return  and  tell 
his  friends  what  they  fliould  do  to  avoid  that 
place  of  torment:  That  another,,  who  was  bu¬ 
ried  the  fame  year  the  Eriglifli  came  thither,  be-  . 
ing  taken  in  ii.ke  manner  out  of  his  grave,  de¬ 
clared  that  his  Ibul,  immediately  after  death,  was 
condudled  along,  a  fpacious  road,  planted  on  each 
fide  with  beautiful  groves  and  the  moft  delicious 
fruits,  fuch  as  he  had  never  feen  before,  or  was 
able  to  deferibe.  This  road  led  hirn  to  magnifi-' 
cent  buildings,  near  which  he  met  his  father,  who 
commanded  him  to  return  to  his  friends,  and  in- 
flruift  tliem  what  they  fliould  do  to  obtain  the  plea- 
fures  of  that  place. 

That  this  he  learned  from  their  Priefts  (with 
fome  of  whom  he  was  very  intimate)  and  this  he 
took  to  be  the  fum  of  their  religion  :  That  upon  his 
acquainting  them  with  the  principles  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  they  gave  that  religion  the  preference  to 
their  own  •,  nay,  the  Weroances  and  great  men, 
when  they  were  fick,  would  defire  the  Engliflh, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  inferior  dei¬ 
ties,  to  mediate  with  heaven,  that  their  lives  might 
be  fpared,  or  that  after  death,  they  might  enjoy 
eternal  blifs  :  Such  was  the  opinion  they  at  firft 
entertained  of  the  Englifh  -,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unhappy  conduft  of  fome  of  our  firfl;  ad¬ 
venturers,  it  had  been  then  the  eafiefl;  matter  in 
the  world  to  have  brought  the  Indians  to  have 
embraced  our  religion  and  fubmitted  to  our  go¬ 
vernment,  without  ufing  any  manner  of  force. 
Our  fhips  and  artillery,  our  fire-arms,  our  clocks 
and  other  pieces  of  mechanifm  were  fo  amazing, 
lb  much  beyond  any  thing  they  were  acquainted 
with,  that  they  looked  upon  them  as  more  than 
human  produdions  ;  efteeming  them  either  the 
works  of  gods,  or  of  men  exceedingly  favoured 
and  inftructed  by  the  gods. 

Mr.  White,  who  was  Governor  of  one  of  the 
firft  colonies,  lent  to  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  relates,  that  they  worfliipped  the  fun 
with  great  folemnity :  That  at  break  of  day,  be¬ 
fore  they  eat  or  drank,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  upwards  of  ten  years  of  age,  went  to  the 
water  and  bathed  until  tlie  fun  arofe,  and  then  of¬ 
fered  tobacco  to  this  planet ;  and  that  they  did  the 
like  at  lun-fet. 

Tfie  next  gentleman  who  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  religion  of  the  Virginians  is  Captain  Smith, 
who  was  very  inftrumental  in  eftablifliing  the  firft 
colony  at  James  Town,  and  had  the  government  of 
it  a  confiderable  time. 

But  as  Colonel  Beverley  has  included  great 
part  of  Mr.  Smith’s  narrative  in  the  relation  he 
gives  ot  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Virginians,  I  fhall  in  the  firft  place  prefent  the 
reader  with  what  the  Colonel  has  given  us  on  this 
head. 


I  do  not  pretend  (fays  Colonel  Beverley)CHAP. 
to  have  dived  into  all  the  myftcries  of  the  Indian 
religion,  nor  have  I  had  fuch  opportunities  of  learn-  colon^ 
ing  them  as  Father  EIennepin  and  Baron  La- Beverley’s 
HONTAN  had  by  living  much  among  the  Indians 
in  their  towns  ;  and  becaufe  my  rule  is  to  fay  no- 
thing  but  what  I  know  to  be  truth,  I  fhall  be  very 
brief  upon  this  head. 

In  the  writings  of  thefe  two  gentlemen  I  cannot 
but  obferve  direct  contradidltons,  altho*  they  tra¬ 
velled  the  fame  country,  and  the  accounts  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  give,  are  of  the  fame  Indians.  One  makes 
them  have  very  refined  notions  qf  a  Deity  *,  and  , 
the  other  does  not  allow  them  fo  much  as  the  name 
of  a  God  :  For  which  rcafon  I  think  myfelf  ob¬ 
liged  fmcerely  to  deliver  what  I  can  warrant  to  be 
true  upon  my  own  knowledge,  it  being  neither  my 
intereft  nor  any  part  of  my  vanity  to  impofe  upon 
the  world. 

I  have  been  at  fevcral  of  the  Indian  Towns, 
and  converfed  with  fome  of  the  moft  fenfible  of 
them  in  Virginia  ;  but  I  could  learn  little  from 
them,  it  being  reckoned  facrilege  to  divulge  the 
principles  of  their  religion  ;  however,  the  follow¬ 
ing  adventure  difeovered  fomething  of  it  :  As  I 
was  ranging  the  woods  with  fome  other  friends,  we 
fell  upon  their  Qiiiccofan  (which  is  their  houfe  of 
religious  worfhip)  at  a  time  whgn  the  whole  town 
was  gathered  together  in  another  place,  to  confulc 
about  the  bounds  of  the  lands  given  them  by  the 
Englifli. 

Thus  finding  ourfelves  mafters  of  fo  fair  an 
opportunity  (becaufe  we  knew  the  Indians  were 
engaged)  we  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  it  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  C^iccofan,  the  infide  of  which  they 
never  fuffer  any  Englifhman  to  fee  ;  and  having  They 
removed  about  fourteen  logs  from  the  door  with  not 
which  it  was  barricado’d,  we  went  in,  and 'at 
firft  found  nothing  but  naked  walls  and  a  fire-place  firftTdteL 
in  the  middle:  This  houfe  was  about  eighteen  turer$  ar- 
foot  wide  and  'thirty  foot  long,  built  after  the 
manner  of  their  other  cabbins,  but  larger,  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  to  vent  the  fmoke, 
the  door  being  at  one  end.  Round  about  the 
houfe  at  fome  diftance  from  it  were  fet  up  pofts, 
with  faces  carved  on  them  and  painted.  We 
did  not  obferve  any  window  or  paflage  for  the 
light,  except  the  door  and  the  vent  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  At  Jaft  we  obferved  that  at  the  farther  end 
about  ten  foot  of  the  room  was  cut  off  by  a  par¬ 
tition  of  very  clofe  matts,  and  it  was  difmal  dark 
behind  that  partition.  We  were  at  firft  fcrupulous 
to  enter  this  obfeure  place  ;  but  at  laft  we  ventu¬ 
red,  and  groping  about  we  felt  fome  pofts  in  the 
middle  •,  then  reaching  our  hands  up  thefe  pofts 
we  found  large  flielves,  and  upon  thefe  fhelves  three 
matts,  each  of  .  which  was  rolled  up  and  fewed 
fall :  Thefe  we  handed  down  to  the  light,  and 
to  fave  time  in  unlacing  the  feams  we  made  ufe 
of  a  knife,  and  ripped  them  without  doing  any 
damage  to  the  matts.  In  one  of  thele  we  found 
fome  vaft  bones,  which  we  judged  to  be  the  bones 
of  men  pardculai-ly  we  meafured  one  thigh-bone, 
and  found  it  two  foot  and  nine  inches  long.  In 
another  matt  we  found  fom,e  Indian  Tomahawks 
finely  graved  and  painted.  Thefe  refembled  the. 
wooden  faulchion  ufed  by  Prize-fighters  in  Eng¬ 
land,  except  that  they  have  no  guard  to  fave  the 
fing  ers.  They  were  made  of  a  rough  heavy  wood, 
and  among  thefe  Tomahawks  was  the  Jargeft 
that  ever  I  faw.  There  was  faftened  to  it  a  wild 
turkey’s  beard,  painted  red,  and  two  of  the  Jongeft 
feathers  of  hii  wings  hung  dangling  at  it  by  a 
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'  ^  ^15^  ^  ftring  of  about  fix  inches  long,  tied  to  the  head  of 

.  a  Tomahawk. 

In  the  third  matt  there  was  fomething  which 

we  took  to  be  their  idol,  tho’  of  an  underling 

fort,  and  wanted  putting  together.  The  pieces 

were  thefe,  firft,  a  board  three  foot  and  a  half 

I  long,  with  one  indenture  at  the  upper  end  like  a 

fork,  to  fafien  the  head  upon  ;  from  thence  half 

way  down  were  half  hoops  nailed  to  the  edges  of 

the  board,  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  which 

j'  were  bow’ed  out  to  reprefent  the  breaftand  belly  : 

On  the  lower  half  was  another  board,  of  halt  the 
;  • 

length  of  the  other,  fattened  to  it  by  joints  or 
pieces  of  wood,  which  being  let  on  each  fide  flood 
out  about  fourteen  inches  from  the  body,  and 
half  as  high.  We  luppofed  the  ufe  of  thote  to  be 
for  the  bowing  out  of  the  knees  when  the  image 
was  fet  up.  There  were  pack’d  up  with  thefe  things 
^  red  and  blue  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  rolls  made 

up  for  arms,  thighs,  and  legs  bent  too  at  the 
'  knees.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fee  one  of  thefe 

images  at  this  day,  becaufe  the  Indians  are  ex- 
i;  tream  fhy  of  expofing  them.  We  put  the  cloaths 

'  upon  the  hoops  for  the  body,  and  fattened  on 

“  the  arms  and  legs,  to  have  a  view  of  the  repre- 

j  fentation  ;  but  the  head  and  rich  bracelets  which 

it  is  ufually  adorned  with  were  not  there,  or  at 
leafl  we  did  not  find  them.  We  had  not  leifure 
to  make  a  very  narrow  fearch,  for  having  fpent 
about  an  hour  in  this  enquiry,  we  feared  the 
bufinefs  of  the  Indians  might  be  near  over,  and 
that  if  we  ftaid  longer  we  might  be  caught  offer¬ 
ing  an  affront  to  their  fuperftition  ;  for  this  reafon 
we  wrapt  up  thofe  holy  materials  in  their  feveral 
matts  again,  and  laid  them  on  the  flielf  where  we 
found  them.*  This  image,  when  dreffed  up,  might 
look  very  venerable  in  that  dark  place  where  it  is 
not  pofiible  to  fee  it  but  by  the  glimmering  light 
that  is  let  in  by  lifting  up  a  piece  of  the  matting, 
which  we  obferved  to  be  conveniently  hung  for 
that  purpofe  ;  for  when  the  light  of  the  door  and 
chimney  glance  in  feveral  dirediions  upon  the  image 
through  that  little  paffage,  it  muff  needs  make 
a  ftrange  reprefentation,  which  thefe  poor  people 
are  taught  to  worfhip  with  a  devout  ignorance. 
There  are  other  things  that  contribute  towards  car- 
Hovv  does  tying  on  this  impofture.  Firfl,  the  chief  Conjurer 
enters  within  the  partition  in  the  dark,  and  may, 
p  undifcerned,  move  the  image  as  he  pleafes.  Se¬ 
condly,  A  Pried  of  authority  ftands  in  the  room 
with  the  people  to  keep  them  from  being  too  in- 
quifitive,  under  the  penalty  of  the  Deity’s  difplea- 
fure  and  his  own  cenfurc. 

Their  idol  bears  a  feveral  name  in  every  nation, 
as  Okee,  Quiccos,  Kiwasa.  They  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  one  fingle  being,  but  reckon 
there  are  many  of  the  fame  nature.  They  like- 
wife  believe  that  there  are  titular  Deities  in  every 
town. 

Captain  I'here  arc  dill  fome  things  in  Captain  Smith’s 
Smith's  relation  that  Colonel  Beverley  hath  not  men- 
th^cirrdi-^  tioned,  as  1  remember,  or  at  lead  in  the  manner 
"Ion.  the  Captain  exprcffes  himfelf,  particularly,  that 
the  Virginians  do  not  only  worffiip  the  Devil, 
whom  they  call  Okee,  but  converfe  familiarly 
with  him. 

That  they  adore  every  thing  they  fear,  as  fire, 
water,  tliundcr,  great  guns,  fire-arms,  and  hor- 
fes  ;  and  fome  of  them  feeing  an  Englifh  boar, 
according  to  Smith,  appeared  ready  to  adore 
him. 

Me  makes  alfo  the  hcad-drefs  and  ornaments  of 
their  Prieds  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  Mr.  Be- 
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VERLEY  affigns  to  their  Conjurers,  and  fays  their  C  HAP, 
devotions  are  generally  fung  ;  that  they  affemble 
about  a  great  fire  finging  and  dancing,  fliouting, 
and  making  a  mod  hideous  noife  with  their  rattles  They  ufu- 
for  fome  hours  •,  after  which  they  fit  down  and 
fpend  the  red  of  the  day  in  feading,  having  made 
an  offering  of  the  fird  piece  to  the  fire,  as  it  is  faid  their 
the  better  fort  do  at  every  meal.  Some  relate,  that  hands, 
they  do'  not  fo  much  as  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  but 
they  offer  the  firft  fumes  of  it  to  the  fun,  or  to  the 
fire,  as  incenfe. 

From  thefe  feveral  accounts  of  the  religion  of  the  Remarks 
Virginians,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  arc  fome  on  their  Te- 
things  in  which  all  travellers  agree,  tho’  they  differ 
in  many,  and  there  is  fcarce  any  one  writer  confif- 
tent  with  himfelf  throughout. 

They  all  agree,  that  the  Indians  acknowledge 
one  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  who  is  infi¬ 
nitely  happy,  in  himfelf,  but  has  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  trifling  concerns  of  men,  having  committed 
the  government  of  the  world  to  certain  inferior 
Deities  or  Daemons,  to  whom  therefore  they  pay 
their  devotions  ;  and  thefe  our  travellers  have  de¬ 
nominated  Devils:  But  if  the  Indians  pray  to 
thefe  Daemons,  and  depend  on  them  for  health, 
vidlory,  and  fruitful  feafons,  which  they  difpenfe 
to  mankind,  in  their  opinion,  as  well  as  affliftions 
and  calamities,  why  w'e  may  not  call  thefe  imagi¬ 
nary  Deities  Gods  as  well  as  thofe  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  paid  their  devotions  to,  I  cannot  conceive ; 
tho’  we  admit  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  falfe 
Gods,  or  rather  no  Gods. 

Again  j  their  Priefts  are  frequently  called  Con¬ 
jurers,  and  fome  make  the  Prieft  and  the  Conju¬ 
rer  diftinft  officers ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  both  of 
them  perform  the  fame  religious  rites  fometimes 
both  pretend  to  foretel  future  events,  to  command 
the  elements,  and  do  abundance  of  fupernatural 
things,  and  both  of  them  are  Phyficians :  So  that 
I  am  apt  to  think  they  are  of  the  fame  tribe  and 
order,  and  only  receive  different  denominations  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  apply  themfelves  to  this  or  that  part 
of  their  office  •,  tho’  it  feems  probable  from  thefe 
relations,  that  before  a  Prieft  is  admitted  to  be  a 
Prophet  or  Pawawer,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  a 
very  fevere  difcipline  :  And  for  ought  I  perceive, 
he  is  neither  allowed  to  afl  as  a  Prieft  or  Prophet 
until  he  is  advanced  in  years.  Thofe  writers  feem 
to  be  under  a  miftake  who  relate,  that  their  Priefts 
are  eleifted  out  of  the  beft  families  j  for  it  is  very 
evident  the  priefthood  is  hereditary  amongft  them. 

Thofe  young  noblemen  that  undergo  the  difcipline 
of  Hufkanawing,  it  appears,  are  defigned  for  Cock- 
roufes,  or  Minifters  of  State,  and  Generals,  and 
not  for  the  priefthood. 

Nor  is  the  Indian  creed  in  all  particulars  con- 
fiftent  with  itfelf ;  for  if  they  apprehend  God  to  be 
unconcerned  at  their  behaviour  in  this  life,  how 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  they  believe  he  configns  the 
good  to  Paradife  and  the  wicked  to  an  eternity  of 
torments  ?  If  he  does  this  he  muft  infpeft  their 
adlions  and  have  a  regard  to  their  everlafting  wel¬ 
fare,  tho’  it  fliould  be  admitted  he.,has  committed 
the  condud:  of  their  affairs  in  this  life  to  his  An¬ 
gels,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar  to  De¬ 
vils. 

As  to  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  Vir-  The  Rate 


ginia.  Colonel  Beverley  has  given  us  the  follow- 

P  ..  ;►  Chriftian 

mg  account  of  it  •  ,  .  relig:on  in 

There  is  in  each  panlh  a  convenient  church  built  Virginia, 
either  of  timber,  brick,  or  ftone,  and  decently 
adorned  with  every  thing  necelTary  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  divine  fervice. 
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CHAP.  If  a  parilTi  be  of  greater  extent  than  ordinary,  it 
hath  generally  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  fome  of  the  pa- 
rifhes  have  two  fuch  chapels,  befides  the  church,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  parilhioners.  In 
ihefe  chapels  the  Minifter  preaches  alternately,  al¬ 
ways  leaving  a  reader  to  read  prayers  when  he  can’t 
attend  himfclf. 

The  people  are  generally  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  the  religion  eftablilhed  by  law  in 
that  country,  from  which  there  are  very  few  dif- 
fenters ;  yet  liberty  of  confcience  is  given  to  all 
other  congregations  pretending  to  chriftianity,  on 
condition  they  fubmit  to  all  parilh  duties.  They 
have  but  one  let  conventicle  amongft  them,  name¬ 
ly,  a  meeting  of  quakers  in  Nanfamund  County  -, 
others  that  have  lately  been  being  now  extinft :  And 
*tis  obferved  by  letting  them  alone  they  decreafe 
daily. 

The  maintenance  for  a  Minifter  there  is  appointed 
by  law  at  fixtecn  thoufand  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
annum  (be  the  parifh  great  or  fmall)  as  alfo  a  dwel- 
ling-houfe  and  glebe,  together  with  certain  per- 
quifites  for  marriages  and  funeral-fermons.  That 
which  makes  the  difference  in  the  benefices  of  the 
clergy  is  the  value  of  the  tobacco,  according  to  the 
diftinct  fpecies  of  it,  or  according  to  the  place  of 
its  growth.  Bcfidcs,  in  large  and  rich  parilhes, 
more  marriages  will  probably  happen,  and  more 
funeral-fermons. 

The  fee,  by  law,  for  a  funeral- fermon  is  forty 
Ihillings,  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  \  lor 
a  marriage  by  licenfe  twenty  Ihillings,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  tobacco  j  and  where  the  banes  are 
proclaimed  only  five  Ihillings,  or  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

When  thefe  falaries  were  granted,  the  affembly 
valued  tobacco  at  ten  ftiillings  per  hundred,  at 
which  rate  the  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  comes  to 
fourfeore  pounds  fterling  ;  but  in  all  parifhes  where 
the  fweet  feented  grows,  fince  the  law  for  appoint¬ 
ing  Agents  to  vdew  the  tobacco  was  made,  it  has 
generally  been  fold  for  double  that  value,  and  ne¬ 
ver  under. 

In  fome  parlflies  likewife  there  are,  by  dona¬ 
tion,  ftocks  of  cattle  and  Negroes  on  the  glebes, 
which  are  alfo  allowed  the  Minifter  for  his  ufe  and 
encouragement,  he  only  being  accountable  for  the 
furrender  of  the  fame  value  when  he  leaves  the  pa¬ 
rilh. 

For  the  well  governing  of  thefe  and  all  other  pa¬ 
rochial  affairs,  a  veftry  is  appointed  in  each  parilli. 
Thefe  veftries  confift  of  twelve  gentlemen  of  the 
parilh,  and  were  firft  chofen  by  the  vote  of  the  pa- 
rilliioners ;  but  upon  the  death  of  any  have  been 
continued  by  the  furvivor’s  eledting  another  in  his 
place.  Thefe  in  the  name  of  the  parilh  make  pre- 
fentation  of  Minifters,  and  have  the  foie  power  of 
all  parilh  alfelTments.  They  are  qualified  for  this 
employment  by  fubferibing  to  be  conformable  to 
the  dodlrine  and  difeipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  If  there  be  a  Minifter  incumbent,  he  al¬ 
ways  prefides  in  the  veftry. 

For  the  eafe  of  the  veftry  in  general,  and  for  dif- 
charging  the  bufinefs  of  the  parifh,  they  chufe  two 
from  among  themfelvesto  be  Church-wardens,  which 
muft  be  annually  changed,  that  the  burthen  may  lie 
equally  upon  all.  The  bufinefs  of  thefe  Church¬ 
wardens  is  to  fee  the  orders  and  agreements  of  the 
veftry  performed  to  colledl  all  the  parilh  tobacco, 
and  diftribute  it  to  the  fevcral  claimers  •,  to  make 
up  the  accounts  of  the  parifli,  and  to  prefent  all 
profanenefs  and  immorality  to  the  County-courts, 
and  there  profecute  it. 
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By  thefe  the  tobacco  of  the  Minifter  is  colleded,  CHAP, 
and  brought  him  in  hoglheads  convenient  for  Ihip- 
ping,  fo  that  he  is  at  no  farther  trouble  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  that  condition.  I'his  was  ordained  by 
the  law  of  the  country  for  the  eafe  of  the  Mini¬ 
fters,  that  fo  they  being  delivered  from  the  trouble 
of  gathering  in  their  dues,  may  have  the  more  time 
to  apply  themfelves  to  the  exercifes  of  their  holy 
function,  and  live  in  a  decency  fuitable  to  their  or¬ 
der.  It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the  labour  of 
a  dozen  Negroes  does  but  anfwer  this  falary,  and 
feldom  yields  a  greater  crop  of  fweet-feented  tobac¬ 
co,  than  is  allowed  to  each  of  their  Minifters. 

Probates  of  wills  and  adminiftrations  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  law,  petitioned  for  in  the  County-courts, 
and  by  them  fecurity  taken  and  certified  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  which,  if  he  approves  the  commilfion,  is 
then  figned  by  them  without  fee.  Marriage-licenfes 
are  iffued  by  the  Clerks  of  thefe  courts,  and  figned 
by  the  Juftice  in  commilfion,  or  by  any  perfon  de¬ 
puted  by  the  Governor,  for  which  a  fee  of  twenty 
Ihillings  muft  be  paid  to  the  Governor.  The  power 
of  induction  upon  prefentation  of  Minifters  is  alfo 
in  the  Governor. 

In  the  year  164?,  when  the  fedlaries  began  to 
fpread  themfelves  fo  much  in  England,  the  aflem- 
bly  made  a  law  againft  them,  to  prevent  their 
preaching  and  propagating  their  doftrines  in  that 
colony.  J'hey  admitted  none  to  preach  in  their 
churches  but  Minifters  ordained  by  fome  reverend 
Bilhop  of  the  Church  of  England  *,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  for  the  time  being,  as  the  moft  fuitable  publick 
perfon  among  them,  was  left  foie  judge  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  of  fuch  ordination,  and  fohe  has  continued 
ever  fince. 

The  only  thing  I  have  heard  the  clergy  com-  The  cler- 
plain  of  there,  is  what  they  call  precarioufnefs  in 
their  livings  ;  that  is,  they  have  not  indudlions 
generally,  and  therefore  are  not  intituled  to  a  free-  here, 
hold  but  are  liable,  without  trial  or  crime  alledged, 
to  be  put  out  by  the  veftry  :  And  tho’  fome  have 
prevailed  with  their  veftries  to  prefent  them  for  in- 
duiffion,  the  great  number  of  their  Minifters  have 
no  induiftion,  yet  they  are  very  rarely  turned  out 
without  fome  great  provocation ;  and  then,  if 
they  have  not  been  abominably  fcandalous,  they 
immediately  get  other  parifhes  :  For  there  is  no 
benefice  whatfoever  in  that  country  that  remains 
without  a  Minifter  if  they  can  get  one,  and  no  qua¬ 
lified  Minifter  ever  yet  returned  from  that  country 
for  want  of  preferment.  They  have  frequently  fe- 
veral  vacant  parilhes. 

The  college,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  founded  by  The  col- 
their  late  Majefties  King  William  and  Qiieen  lege en- 
Mary  in  the  year  1692,  towards  the  founding  of 
which  they  gave  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  eighty- 
five  pounds,  fourteen  fliillings  and  ten  pence.  They 
gave  more  towards  the  endowment  of  it  twenty 
thoufand  acres  of  land,  the  revenue  of  one  penny 
per  pound  on  tobacco  exported  to  the  plantations 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  Surveyor- 
General’s  place  of  that  colony  then  void,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  them  a  Burgefs  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
affemblies.  The  land  hitherto  has  yielded  little  or 
no  profit,  the  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  brings 
in  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  the  Sur¬ 
veyor-General’s  place  about  fifty  pounds  a  year  ; 
to  which  the  affembly  have  added  a  duty  on  Ikins 
and  furrs  exported,  worth  about  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

By  the  fame  charter  likewife  their  Majefties 
granted  a  power  to  certain  gentlemen,  and  the 
furvivors  of  them  as  Truftees,  to  build  and  efta- 
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CHAP.  bliHi  the  college  by  the  name  of  William  and  Ma- 
^  ,  ry  College  •,  to  confill;  of  a  Prefidenc,  and  fix 

Mailers  or  Profeffors,  and  an  hundred  Scholars, 
more  or  lefs,  graduates  or  non-graduates,  enabling 
the  faid  Trullees  as  a  body-corporate  to  enjoy  an¬ 
nuities  fpiritual  and  temporal  of  the  value  of  two 
thoufand  Pounds  fterling  per  ann.  with,  a  provilb 
to  convert  it  to  the  building  and  adorning  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  then  to  make  over  the  remainder  to  the 
Prefident  and  Mafters,  and  their  fuccelTors  •,  who 
are  now  become  a  corporation  ;  and  by  the  faid 
patent  enabled  to  purchafe  and  hold  to  the  value 
of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  no  more. 

The  Vifi-  The  perfons  named  in  the  charter  for  draftees 
tors  ot  the  rnade  Governors  and  Vifttors  of  the  college, 

^  perpetual  fucceflion  by  the  name 
of  Governors  and  Vifitors,  with  power  to  fill  up 
their  own  vacancies  happening  by  the  death  or 
removal  of  any  of  them.  Their  complete  number 
may  be  eighteen,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty,  of 
which  one  is  to  be  Redlor,  and  annually  chofen 
by,  themfclves  on  the  firft  Monday  after  the  25th 
of  March. 

Thefe  have  the  nomination  of  the  Prefident  and 
Mafters  of  the  college,  and  all  other  Officers  be¬ 
longing  to  it  j  and  the  power  of  making  ftatutes 
and  ordinances  for  the  better  rule  and  government 
thereof.  The  building  is  to  confift  of  a  quadran¬ 
gle,  two  fides  of  which  are  not  yet  carried  up. 

In  this  part  are  contained  all  conveniencies  of  cook¬ 
ing,  brewing,  baking,  &c.  and  convenient  rooms 
for  the  reception  of  the  Prefident  and  Mafters, 
with  many  more  Scholars  than  are  as  yet  come  to 
it  j  in  this  part  are  alfo  the  hall  and  fchool-room. 

The  college  was  intended  to  be  an  entire  fquare 
when  finiftied  ;  two  fides  of  this  was  finiffied  at  the 
latter  end  of  Governor  Nicholson’s  time  ;  and 
the  Mafters  and  Scholars,  with  the  necelTary  houfe- 
keepers  and  fervants  were  fettled  in  it,  and  fo  con- 
Thecol-  tinued  till  the  firft  year  of  Governor  Nott’s 
lege  burnt,  ip.  which  it  happened  to  be  burnt  (no-body 

knows  how)  down  to  the  ground,  and  very  little 
faved  that  was  in  it  -,  the  fire  breaking  out  about 
ten  o’clock  at  night  in  a  publick  time. 

The  Governor  and  all  the  gentlemen  that  were 
in  town  came  up  to  the  lamentable  fpedacle,  ma¬ 
ny  getting  out  of  tfieir  beds  •,  but  the  fire  had  got 
fuch  power  before  it  was  difeovered,  and  was  fo 
fierce,  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  putting  a  flop 
to  it  ;  and  therefore  no  attempts  made  to  that 
end- 

Rebuat.  In  this  condition  It  lay  till  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Spotswood,  in  whole  time  it  was  railed  again 
to  the  fame  bignefs  as  before,  and  fettled. 

There  had  been  a  donation  of  large  fums  of 
money  by  the  honourable  Robert  Boy  le,  k-lq; 
to  this  college,  for  the  education  of  Indian  children 
therein.  In  order  to  make  ufe  of  this,  they  had 
formerly  bought  half  a  dozen  captive  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  ftaves,  and  put  them  to  the  college  this 
method  did  not  fatisfy  this  Governor,  as  not  an- 
fwering  the  intent  of  the  donor  *,  fo  to  work  he 
goes  among  the  tributary  and  other  neighbouring 
Indians,  and  in  a  flaort  time  brought  thenl  to 
lend  iheir  children  to  be  educated,  and  brought 
new  nations,  fome  of  which  lived  four  hundred 
S.-Iiools  c-  miles  off,  taking  their  children  for  holtages  and 
rertedior  education  equally,  at  the  fame  time  letting  up  a 
the  na-  jbhool  in  the  frontiers  convenient  to  the  Indians, 

'  tliat  they  might  often  I'ee  their  children  under  the 
firft  management,  where  they  learned  to  read, 
paying  fifty  Pounds  per  annum  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  the  School-mafter  there  ;  alter  which 
many  were  brought  to  the  college,  w'hcre  they 


were  taught  until  they  grew  big  enough  for  their  CHAP, 
hunting  and  other  exercifes,  at  which  time  they  ^  ^ 

were  returned  home,  and  fir.alier  taken  in  their 
Head. 

There  are  large  traifts  of  land,  houfes,  and 
other  things  granted  to  free-fchools  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  in  many  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  fome  of  thefe  are  fo  large  that  of  themfelves 
they  are  a  handfome  maintenance  to  a  mafter  ; 

But  the  additional  allowance  which  gentlemen 
give  with  their  fons  renders  them  a  comfortable 
fubfiftence.  Thefe  fchooJs  have  been  founded  by 
the  legacies  of  well-inclined  gentlemen,  and  the 
management  of  them  hath  commonly  been  left 
to  the  diredlion  of  the  County-court,  or  to  the 
velby  of  the  refpedlive  parifhes.  In  all  other 
places  where  fuch  endowments  have  not  been  al¬ 
ready  made,  the  people  join  and  build  fchools  for 
their  children,  where  they  may  learn  upon  very 
eafy  terms.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  jhe  con- 
this  country,  they  live  in  fo  happy  a  climate,  and  dition  of 
have  fo  fertile  a  foil,  that  no  body  is  poor  enough 
to  beg  or  want  food;  tho’  they  have  abundance 
people  that  are  lazy  enough  to  deferve  if.  I  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  five  pounds  were  left  by  a 
charitable  teftator  to  the  poor  ot  the  parifh  he  lived 
in,  and  it  lay  nine  years  before  the  executors  could 
find  one  poor  enough  to  accept  of  this  legacy ;  but 
at  laft  it  was  given  to  an  old  woman.  So  that  this 
may  in  truth  be  termed  the  beft:  poor  man’s  country 
in  the  world.  But  as  they  have  no  body  that  is  poor 
to  beggary,  fo  they  have  few  that  are  rich,  their 
eftates  being  regulated  by  the  Merchants  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  who,  it  feems,  know  beft  what  is  profit 
enough  for  them  in  the  fale  of  their  Tobacco  and 
other  trade. 

When  it  happens  that  by  accident  or  ficknefs 
any  perfon  is  difabled  from  working,  and  fo  is  • 
forced  to  depend  on  the  alms  of  the  parifh,  he  is 
then  very  well  provided  for,  not  at  the  common 
rate  of  fome  countries  ( I  prefume  he  means  Eng¬ 
land)  that  give  but  juft  fufficient  to  preferve  the 
poor  from  periffiing  ;  but  the  unhappy  creature  is 
received  into  fome  charitable  planter’s  houfe,  where 
he  is  at  the  publick  charge  boarded  plentifully. 

Many  when  they  are  crippled,  or  by  long 
ficknefs  become  poor,  will  fometimes  afk  to  be 
free  from  levies  and  taxes ;  but  very  few  others 
do  ever  afk  for  the  parifh  alms,  or  indeed  fo 
much  as  ftand  in  need  of  them. 

Mr.  Beverley,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Virgi- Of 
nian  women,  fays,  that  their  orefs  is  but  little"^®"’*"' 
different  from  that  of  the  men,  except  in  the 
tying  of  their  hair :  But  the  ornaments  of  wo¬ 
men  of  diftiniftion  are  deep  necklaces,  pendants, 
and  bracelets  made  of  fmall  cylinders  of  conch- 
fhell,  which  they  call  Peak ;  That  they  keep 
their  fkins  clean  and  fhining  with  Oil,  whereas 
the  men  are  ufually  daubed  all  over  with  paint 
or  greafe. 

That  the  women  are  remarkable  for  their 
fmall  round  breafts,  which  fcarce  ever  hang 
down,  even  when  they  come  to  be  old  :  And 
as  they  commonly  go  naked  from  the  navel  up¬ 
wards,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  down¬ 
ward,  they  have  the  advantage  of  difeovering  their 
fine  limbs  and  ftiape. 

The  Indians  folcmnize  their  marriages  pub-  Marriages 
lickly,  and  efteem  their  vows  made  at  that  time 
facred  and  inviolable,  as  Mr.  Beverley  informs 
us ;  bur  he  does  not  give  us  any  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  folemnizing  them.  He  adds,  that  either 
man  or  woman  may  obtain  a  divorce  where  they  Divorc* 
cannot  agree  :  But  fo  great  is  the  fcandal  of  a  di¬ 
vorce. 
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CH  AP.vorce,  that  married  people  very  feldom  let  their 
^quarrels  proceed  to  a  reparation.  However,  when 
this  does  happen,  they  efteem  all  the  ties  of  matri¬ 
mony  diflblved,  and  either  party  is  at  liberty  to 
marry  elfewhcre  ;  but  while  the  contraft  conti¬ 
nues  difloyalty  is  efteemed  the  moft  unpardonable 
crime  in  either  party. 

Upon  a  divorce  the  children  go  with  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  the  affedions  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  for  them  ;  for  children  are  not  reckoned  a 
/  burthen  here,  but  rather  a  part  of  their  treafure  ; 
and  if  they  happen  to  difagree  about  dividing  their 
children,  they  part  them  as  equally  as  may  be, 
allowing  the  man  his  choice. 

And  whereas  it  is  reported  that  young  Indian 
females  may  proftitlite  themfelves  for  peak,  beads, 
or  almoft  any  toy,  he  looks  upon  this  to  be  a 
calumny  j  for  if  a  fingle  woman  have  a  child,  it 
is  fuch  a  difgrace  that  ihe  can  never  get  her  a 
hufband  afterwards.  But  the  Colonel  feems  to 
except  fome  cafes,  for  page  159,  he  fays,  where 
an  Indian  of  quality  vifits  a  neighbour,  after  he 
has  been  entertained  with  fealling  and  dancing, 
a  brace  of  young  beautiful  virgins  are  chofen  to 
wait  upon  him  at  night,  who  undrefs  the  happy 
man,  and  as  foon  as  he  is  in  bed  gently  lay  them¬ 
felves  down  by  him  ;  and  they  efteem  it  a  breach 
of  hofpitality  not  to  fubmit  to  every  thing  he  de¬ 
fines.  But  he  adds,  that  this  kind  ceremony  is 
only  ufed  to  m.en  of  great  diftindlion :  And  the 
young  women  are  fo  far  from  fuffering  in  their 
reputations  by  this  piece  of  civility,  that  they  are 
envied  by  their  companions,  as  having  had  the 
greateft  honour  in  the  world  done  them  when  they 
were  fingled  out  for  that  purpofe. 

Children.  When  a  child  is  born,  inftead  of  keeping  it 
warm,  and  fwaddling  it  up  in  a  great  many 
cloaths,  as  European  nurfes  do,  they  plunge  it 
over  head  and  ears  in  cold  water,  and  then  bind 
it  naked  to  a  board  with  a  holfe  for  evacuation  •, 
but  the  board  is  lined  with  cotton,  wool,  furrs, 
or  other  foft  covering  to  make  the  child’s  lodging 
the  eafier ;  for  it  remains  thus  faftened  to  the 
board  feveral  months,  being  only  taken  off  every 
day  to  be  walked  and  cleaned.  While  the  child 
is  thus  faftened  to  the  board,  they  cither  lay  it 
flat  on  its  back,  or  fet  the  board  leaning  againft 
fomething,  or  elfe  they  hang  it  up  by  a  firing  on 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  or  againft  a  wall :  And 
when  it  is  let  loofe  from  the  board  they  fuffer 
it  to  crawl  about  on  all  fours,  till  it  is  able  to  go 
alone,  except  when  the  woman  goes  abroad  ;  and 
then  fhe  takes  her  child  at  her  back,  naked,  if  it 
be  in  fummer,  having  one  of  the  legs  under  her 
arm,  and  the  oppofite  hand  of  the  child  in  hers, 
over  her  fhoulder,  the  child  hanging  about  the 
neck  with  the  other  hand  ;  but  in  the  winter 
fhe  carries  her  child  in  her  mantle  or  watchcoat, 
as  the  beggars  do  theirs  in  blankets,  leaving  only 
the  head  expofed  to  the  air. 

F.nglilh  As  to  the  Englifh  women,  Mr.  Beverley 

women,  obferves,  that  the  colony  was  at  firft  put  to  hard 
fhifts,  very  few  going  over  with  the  adventurers, 
who  feemed  to  have  an  averfion  to  the  Indian 
women,  either  on  account  of  their  paganifm  or 
their  complexions ;  and  fome,  perhaps,  were  ap- 
prehenfive  fuch  wives  would  confpire  with  their 
relations  and  countrymen  to  deftroy  the  colony. 
But  fo  foon  as  the  colony  was  fettled,  and  the 
planters  were  in  .good  circumftances,  a  great  many 
girls  went  over  thither  from  England,  in  expefta- 
tion  of  making  their  fortunes,  carrying  certifi¬ 
cates  with  them  of  their  chafte  behaviour  on  this 
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fide  the  water ;  for  without  fuch  certificates,  the  CHAP. 
Colonel  infinuates,  the  cautious  planters,  though  ^ 

in  never  fo  much  diftrefs  for  wives,  would  not 
admit  them  to  their  beds.  If  they  were  but  mo¬ 
derately  qualified  in  other  refpedls  in  thofe  days 
they  might  depend  upon  being  well  marryed. 

The  Planters  were  fo  far  from  expecting  money 
with  a  woman,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to 
buy  a  deferving  wife,  who  came  over  thither  a 
fervant,  at  the  price  of  an  hundred  Pounds,  if  fhe 
carryed  good  teftimonials  with  her.  But  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Virginia  was  bet¬ 
ter  known,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  an  infant 
fettlement  were  over,  people  in  good  circumftances 
went  over  thither  with  their  families,  either  to 
improve  their  eftates,  or  to  avoid  perfecution  at 
home :  And  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  grand 
rebellion  feveral  good  Cavalier  families  retired  thi¬ 
ther,  as  thofe  of  the  other  fide  did  upon  the  refto- 
ration  of  King  Charles  the  fecond  :  Yet  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  but  few  of  the  latter,  having  diftinguiih- 
ed  herfelf  by  her  loyalty  in  adhering  to  the  royal 
family  after  all  other  people  had  fubmitted  to  the 
ufurpation.  The  round-heads,  for  the  moft  part 
therefore  went  to  New- England. 

The  diftinftion  ufually  made  between  fervants  Servants 
and  flaves  is,  that  the  firft  are  but  temporary  fer-  flave.o, 
vants  and  ufually  Chriftians ;  whereas  the  latter 
with  their  poftenty  are  perpetually  flaves,  unlefs  tween 
they  happen  to  be  enfranchifed.  them. 

The  cuftom,  in  relation  to  temporary  fervants, 
where  they  have  no  indentures  that  limit  the  time 
of  their  fervice  is,  that  if  fuch  fervants  be  under 
nineteen  years  of  age,  they  muft  be  brought  into 
court  to  have  their  ages  adjudged  ;  and  from  the 
ages  they  are  judged  to  be  of  they  muft  ferve 
until  twenty-four,  but  if  they  be  adjudged  upwards 
of  nineteen,  they  are  then  only  to  be  fervants  for 
five  years. 

Male  fervants  and  flaves  of  both  fexes  are  em¬ 
ployed  together  in  tilling  and  manuring  the  ground, 
in  fowing  and  planting  tobacco,  corn,  &c.  Some 
diftinftion  is  made  between  them  in  their  cloaths 
and  food,  but  the  work  of  both  is  no  other  than 
what  the  overfeers,  the  freemen,  and  the  planters 
themfelves  do. 

Sufficient  diftinftion  is  alfb  made  between  the 
female  fervants  and  flaves-,  for  a  white  woman  is 
rarely  or  never  put  to  work  in  the  ground  if  fhe 
be  good  for  any  thing  elfe  :  And  to  difeourage  all 
planters  from  ufing  any  woman  fo,  their  law 
makes  female  fervants  working  in  the  ground 
titheable,  while  it  fufters  all  other  white  women 
to  be  abfolutely  exempted  -,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  common  thing  to  work  a  woman 
Have  out  of  doors ;  nor  does  the  law  make  any 
diftineftion  in  her  taxes,  whether  her  work  be 
abroad  or  at  home. 

Becaufe  I  have  heard  (  adds  the  Colonel  )  how 
ftrangely  cruel  and  fevere  the  fervice  of  this  country 
is  reprefented  in  fome  parts  of  England,  I  cannot 
forbear  affirming  that  the  work  of  their  fervants 
and  flaves  is  no  other  than  what  every  common 
freeman  does ;  Neither  is  any  fervant  required  to 
do  more  a  day  than  his  overfeer.  And  I  can 
aflure  you,  with  great  truth,  that  generally 
their  flaves  are  not  worked  near  fo  hard  nor  fo 
many  hours  in  a  day  as  the  hufbandmen  and  day- 
labourers  in  England.  An  overfeer  is  a  man  that 
hath  ferved  his  time,  and  acquired  the  fkill  and 
charadler  of  an  experienced  planter  *,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  entrufted  with  the  direclion  of  the  fervants 
and  flaves. 

But 
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CHAP.  But  to  complete  this  account  of  ferv'ants,  I  fhall 
,give  you  a  fliort  relation  of  the  care  their  laws  take 
that  tliey  may  be  uled  as  tenderly  as  poffible. 

By  the  laws  of  their  country. 

1.  All  fervants  whatfoever  have  their  complaints 
heard  without  fee  or  reward  ;  but  if  the  mailer 
be  found  faulty,  the  charge  of  the  complaint  is 
call  upon  him  ;  otherwife  the  bufmefs  is  done  ex 
ofRcio. 

2.  Any  Jullice  of  peace  may  receive  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  fervant,  and  order  every  thing  relating 
thereto  until  the  next  county-court ;  where  it  will 
be  finally  determined. 

3.  All  mailers  are  under  the  correflion  andeen- 
fure  of  the  county-courts,  to  provide  for  their 
fervants  good  and  wholfome  diet,  cloathing,  and 
lodging.  ■ 

4.  They  are  always  to  appear  upon  the  firft 
notice  given  of  the  complaint  of  their  fervants  -, 
otherwife  to  forfeit  the  fervice  of  them  until  they 
do  appear. 

5.  All  fervants  complaints  are  to  be  recelv£d 
at  any  time  in  court  without  procefs,  and  lhall 
not  be  delayed  for  want  of  form  *,  but  the  merits 
of  the  complaint  mull  be  immediately  enquired 
into  by  the  Jultices  ;  and  if  the  mailer  caufe  any 
delay  therein,  the  court  may  remove  fuch  fer¬ 
vants  if  they  fee  caufe  until  the  mailer  will  come 
to  trial. 

6.  If  a  mailer  lliall  at  any  time  difobey  an  or¬ 
der  of  court  made  upon  any  complaint  of  a  fervant, 
the  court  is  impnwered  to  remove  fuch  fervant 
forthwith  to  another  mailer,  who  will  be  kinder ; 
giving  to  the  former  mailer  the  produce  only  (af¬ 
ter  fees  dedudled)  of  w'hat  fuch  fervant  fhall  be 
fold  for  by  publick  out- cry. 

7.  If  a  mailer  Ihould  be  fo  cruel  as  to  ufe  his 
fervant  ill  that  is  fallen  fick  or  lame  in  his  fervice, 
and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  labour,  he  mull  be 
removed  by  the  Church-wardens  out  of  the  way  of 
fuch  cruelty,  and  boarded  in  fome  good  planter’s 
houle,  until  the  time  of  his  freedom,  (the  charge 
of  which  mull  be  laid  before  the  next  county-court, 
which  has  power  to  levy  the  fame  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  mailer  ;) 
after  which  the  charge  of  fuch  boarding  is  to  come 
upon  the  parilh  in  general. 

8.  All  hired  fervants  are  entitled  to  thefe  pri¬ 
vileges. 

9.  No  mailer  of  a  fervant  can  make  a  new 
bargain  for  fervice  or  other  matter  without  the 
privity  and  confent  of  the  county-court,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mailer’s  over-reaching  or  terrifying  fuch 
fervant  info  an  unreafonable  compliance. 

10.  The  property  of  all  money  and  goods  fent 
over  thither  to  fervants,  or  carried  in  with  them,  is 
referved  to  themfeives,  and  remains  entirely  at 
their  difpofal. 

11.  Each  fervant,  at  his  freedom,  receives  of 
his  mailer  ten  bulhels  of  corn  (which  is  fufficient 
almoll  for  a  year,)  two  new  fuits  of  deaths,  both 
linen  and  woolen,  and  a  gun  of  twenty  Ihillings 
value  ;  and  then  becomes  as  free  in  all  refpedls, 
and  as  much  intituled  to  the  liberties  and  privile¬ 
ges  of  the  country  as  any  other  of  the  inhabitants 
or  natives  are,  if  fuch  fervants  are  not  aliens. 

1 2.  Each  fervant  has  then  alfo  a  right  to  take  up 
fifty  acres  of  land  where  he  can  find  any  unpatented. 

This  is  what  the  laws  preferibe  in  favour  of  fer¬ 
vants  ;  by  which  you  may  find  that  the  cruelties 
and  feverities  imputed  to  that  country  are  an  un- 
jull  refledion  ;  for  no  people  more  abhor  the 
VOL.  Ill, 


thoughts  of  fuch  ufige  than  the  Virginians,  nor  WAP. 
take  more  precaution  to  prevent  it  now,  whatever  .  ^ 

it  was  in  former  days. 

As  to  convided  malefadors,  who  are  tranf- 
ported  to  the  plantations  to  ferve  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  Mr.  Beverley  obferves,  that  the 
greedy  planter  is  always  ready  to  buy  them  ;  but 
he  is  of  opinion  they  will  in  the  end  prove  very 
dellrudive  to  that  country,  there  having  been  a 
great  many  robberies  and  murders  committed 
there  of  late  years  *,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the 
effed  of  that  law. 


CHAP  X. 

Of  their  fortifications^  ‘wars^  and  forces  ;  and  of 
their  Jhipping^  foreign  trade ^  and  coin  ■,  as  alfo  of 
their  roads  and  way  of  travelling  j  ^nd  of  their 
fiones^  earths^  and  minerals. 

TH  E  fortifications  of  the  Indians  cohfill  only  CHAP. 

of  a  wooden  pallifadoe  or  llockade,  about 
ten  or  twelve  foot  high,  and  when  they  would  Fortifica- 
make  themfeives  very  fafc  (fays  Colonel  Be ver- dons. 
ley)  they  have  a  triple  pallifadoe,  with  which  they 
fometimes  encompafs  their  whole  town  *,  but  for 
the  •  moll  part  only  their  King’s  houfes,  and  as 
many  more  as  they  judge  fufficient  to  harbour  all 
their  people  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy  : 

And  within  thefe  fortrefles  they  never  fail  to  fecure 
their  idols  and  facred  relicks,  with  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  their  deceafed  Princes.  In  chufing  the 
ground  for  their  fort,  they  always  take  care  to  have 
water  enough,  and  a  fpacious  parade  to  draw  up 
their  troops  ;  in  which  they  make  a  fire  every 
evening  and  dance  round  it,  either  in  devotion  or 
for  their  diverfion,  or  both  ;  for  I  find  travellers 
are  not  agreed  about  it. 

The  fame  writer  informs  us,  that  when  the  In-  Wars.’ 
dians  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  war  or  any  other 
important  enterprize,  the  King  fummons  a  con¬ 
vention  of  his  great  men  to  affift  at  a  grand  coun¬ 
cil,-  which,  in  their  language,  is  called  a  Matcha- 
comoco.  At  thefe  affemblies  it  is  the  cuftom,  ef- 
pecially  when  a  war  is  expe<5led,  for  the  young 
men  to  paint  themfeives  irregularly  with  black, 
red,  white,  and  other  motly  colours,  making  one 
half  of  their  face  red  (for  inftance,)  and  the  other 
half  black  or  white,  with  great  circles  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  hue  round  their  eyes,  with  monflrous  mufla- 
choes,  and  a  thoufand  fantaflical  figures  all  over 
the  reft  of  their  body  ;  and  to  make  themfeives 
appear  yet  more  ugly  and  frightful,  they  ftrew 
feathers,  down,  or  the  hair  of  beads  upon  the  paint 
while  it  is  ftill  moift  and  capable  of  making  thofe 
light  fubftances  flick  fail  on.  When  they  are  thus 
formidably  equipped,  they  rufh  into  the  Matcl^a- 
comoco,  and  inftantly  begin  fome  very  grotefque 
dance,  holding  their  arrows  or  tomahawks  in  their 
hands,  and  all  the  while  finglng  the  ancient  glo¬ 
ries  of  their  nation,  and  efpecially  of  their  own  fa¬ 
milies,  threatning  and  making  figns  with  their  to¬ 
mahawks  what  a  dreadful  havock  they  intend  to 
make  amongft  their  enemies. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  terrible  airs  they  give 
themfeives,  they  are  very  timorous  when  they  come 
to  a<5lIon,  and  rarely  perform  any  open  or  bold 
feats  -,  but  the  execution  they  do  is  chiefly  by  fur- 
prize  and  ambufeade. 

As  in  the  beginning  of  a  war  they  have  affem- 
blies  for  confultation,  fo  Colonel  Beverley  ob!- 
ferves,  upon  any  victory  or  other  great  fuccefs, 

24  C  they 
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G  H  A  P.  they  have  publick  meetings  again  for  procefTions 
and  triumphs  ;  which  are  accompanied  with  all  the 
marks  of  a  wild  arid  extravagant  joy. 

Treaties  xhey  ufe  formal  embaffies  for  treating,  and  are 
ri;T'  ceremonious  in  concluding  of  peace,  burying 

“ "  a  tomahawk,  raifing  an  heap  of  ftones,  or  plant¬ 

ing  a  tree  on  the  place,  in  token  that  all  enmity  is 
buried  with  the  tomahawk,  that  all  the  defolations 
of  war  are  at  an  end,  and  that  friendfliip  iliall 
flourilli  among  them  like  a  tree, 
he  pipe  They  have  a  peculiar  way  of  receiving  flranger.s, 
diftinguilhing  v/hether  they  come  as  friends  or 
enemies,  tho’  they  do  not  underftand  each  others 
language  :  And  that  is  by  a  fingular  method  of 
fmoaking  tobacco,  in  which  thefe  things  are  al¬ 
ways  oblerved. 

1.  I’hey  take  a  pipe  much  larger  and  bigger 
than  the  common  tobacco-pipe,  exprefly  made  for 
that  purpofe,  vrith  which  all  towns  are  plentifully 
provided  ;  they  call  them  the  pipes  of  peace. 

2.  This  pipe  they  always  fill  with  tobacco  be- 
■  fore  the  face  of  the  ftrangers  and  light  it. 

3.  I'he  chief  man  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  the 
ftrangers  come,  takes  two  or  three  whiffs,  and 
then  hands  it  to  the  chief  of  the  ftrangers. 

4.  If  the-ftranger  refufes  to  fmoak  it. is  a  fign 
of  war. 

5.  If  it  be  peace,  the  chief  of  the  ftrangers 
takes  a  whiff  or  two  in  the  pipe,  and  prefents  it  to 
the  next  great  man  of  the  town  they  come  to  vifit. 
He,  after  taking  two  or  three  whiffs,  gives  it  back 
to  the  next  of  the  ftrangers,  and  fo  on  alternately 
until  tliey  have  pafled  all  the  perfons  of  note  on 
each  fide,  and  then  the  ceremony  is  ended. 

After  a  little  difeourfe,  they  march  together 
in  a  friendly  manner  into  the  town,  and  then 
proceed  to  explain  the  bufinefs  upon  which  they 
come.  This  method  is  as  general  a  rule  among 
all  the  Indians  of  thole  parts  of  America,  as  the 
fiag  of  truce  is  among  the  Europeans.  And  tho’ 
the  falhion  of  the  pipe  differ  as  well  as  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  it,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  feveral 
nations,  yet  it  is  a  general  rule  to  make  thofe  pipes 
remarkably  bigger  than  thofe  for  common  ufe, 
and  to  adorn  them  with  beautiful  wings  and  fea¬ 
thers  of  Birds,  as  likewife  with  peak,  beads,  or 
other  toys. 

Such  a  pipe  is  a  pafs  and  fafe  conduft  among 
the  allies  of  the  nation  which  has  g.ven  it :  And 
in  all  embaffies  the  Embalfador  carries  that  calamet 
or  pipe,  as  the  fymbol  of  peace,  which  is  always 
refpjfted  ;  for  the  favages  are  generally  perfuaded 
that  fomre  great  misfortune  would  befal  them  if 
they  violated  the  publick  faith  of  the  calamet. 
Fortifica-  I  come  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  the  forts  and 
thTEn"  of  the  Englifh  in  Virginia  :  And  I  find  they 

Jiih.  “  formerly  had  forts  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers  in  the 
up-land  country,  to  defend  th.em  againft  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Indians,  and  others  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Chefepeak,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  fliipping  againft 
pyrates  and  enemies  -,  but  thefe  have  been  fuffered 
to  decay,  and  they  at  this  day  depend  altogether 
on  the  militia  at  land,  and  the  men  of  war  that  are 
fent  thither  from  England,  to  defend  them  againft 
any  attacks  from  the  feaward.  Having  nothing 
therefore  to  obferve  in  regard  to  their  fortifications, 
give  me  leave,  before  I  enquire  into  their  militia, 
to  take  notice  of  fome  elegant  buildings  they  have 
erefted  of  late  years  at  Williamfburgh  ;  which 
may  now  very  well  be  deemed  the  capital  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  it  is  the  feat  of  the  Governor. 

There  are,  according  to  Mr.  Beverley, 


three  fine  publick  buildings  lately  erc<5lcd,  which,  C  H  A  P. 
according/o  his  opinion,  are  the  moll  magnificent . 
of  any  in  Englifh  America,  viz.  i.  The  college, 
which  has  been  already  deferibed.  2.  The  capi- lick  build- 
tol,  or  ftate-houfe,  whei  e  the  general  afiembly  *"2^ 
fits;  And,  3.  The  Governor’s  houfe.  ereaed. 

In  the  Capitol  the  council  and  general-courts 
are  held,  and  here  are  apartments  for  the  great 
officers  and  others ;  and  not  far  from  it  ftands  the 
publick  prifon  for  criminals,  having  a  large  open 
yard  contrived  for  the  health  of  the  prifoners  •,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  is  another  prifon  for  debtors.  The 
Governor’s  houfe  is  not  the  largeft  of  thefe  build¬ 
ings,  but  by  far  the  moll  beautiful.  This  was 
enabled  to  be  built  by  the  general  affembly  in  Go-^ 
vernor  Not t’s  time ;  but  was  finifhed  and  ele¬ 
gantly  adorned,  in  the  manner  we  fee  itatprefent, 
by  Governor  Spotswood.  In  his  time  alfo  was 
built  a  new  brick  church  and  magazine  of  arms  ; 
he  alfo  altered  the  plan  of  the  town,  which  had 
been  laid  out  in  the  whimfical  form  of  a  W  and  M, 
giving  it  quite  another  face. 

All  thefe  buildings  are  of  brick,  covered  with 
fhingle,  except  the  debtors  prifon,  which  is  flat- 
roofed  :  Their  private  buildings  alfo  were  much 
improved  in  the  time  of  Governor  Spotswood, 
feveral  gentlem.en  building  themfelves  large  brick 
houfes,  many  rooms  on  a  floor ;  for  they  do  not 
affecl  to  have  them  high  as  they  have  room 
enough  to  build  upon,  and  are  in  this  way  of  build¬ 
ing  lefs  expofed  to  the  high  winds  which  rage  on 
this  coaft  at  fome  fcafons  of  the  year  :  But  though 
they  have  not  many  ftories  in  their  houfes  they  de¬ 
light  in  fpacious  rooms,  and  of  late  have  made 
them  much  loftier  than  formerly ;  their  windows 
arc  large  and  fafhed  w'ith  crown  glafs,  and  their 
apartments  adorned  with  rich  furniture  ;  their  dai¬ 
ries,  kitchens,  and  other  offices  Hand  at  a  dillance 
from  the  dwelling-houfe. 

Their  tobacco- houfes  are  built  all  of  wood  as 
open  and  airy  as  poflible  ;  which  fort  of  building 
is  the  moll  convenient  for  curing  their  tobacco. 

Thefe  houfes  are  covered  with  clap-board,  as  the 
others  are  with  fliingle  ;  that  is,  oblong  fquares  of 
cyprefs  or  pine- wood  •,  tho’  they  have  flate  enough 
in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  and  good  clay  tor 
making  tiles  j  they  have  very  few  flate  or  tiled 
houfes. 

The  militia  are  the  only  forces  in  Virginia.  The  Eng- 
They  are  happy  (according  to  Colonel  Bever- 
ley)  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  everlafting  peace  ; 
which  their  poverty  and  want  of  towns  fecure  to 
them.  They  have  the  Indians  round  about  in  fub- 
jebtion,  and  have  no  fort  of  apprehenfion  from 
them  :  And  for  a  foreign  enemy  it  can  never  be 
worth  their  while  to  carry  troops  fufficient  to  con¬ 
quer  the  country;  and  the  Mattering  method  of 
their  fettlements  will  not  anfwer  the  charge  of  an 
expedition  to  plunder  them  ;  fo  that  they  feel 
none  but  the  diftant  effeefts  of  war,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  keep  them  fo  poor  that  they  can  boaft  of  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons  and  habi¬ 
tations. 

The  Governor  is  Lieutenant-General  by  his 
commiffion,  and  in  each  county  does  appoint 
the  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Major,  who 
have  under  them  Captains,  and  other  commiffi- 
oned  fubaltern  officers. 

Every  freeman  (by  which  denomination  they 
call  all  but  indented  or  bought  fervants)  from  fix- 
teen  to  fixty  years  of  age  is  lifted  in  the  militia, 
which  by  a  Jaw  is  to  be  muftered  in  a  general  muf-  ^ 
ter  for  each  county  once  a  year,  and  in  fingle 
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C  ?1  A  P.  troops  and  companies  four  times  more  at  lead. 

^ Mod  people  there  are  fkilful  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms, 
being  all  their  lives  accudomed  to  dioot  in  the 
woods.  This,  together  with  a  little  exercifing, 
would  foon  make  the  militia  ufeful. 

The  exaeft  number  of  the  militia  is  not  now 
itnown,  there  not  being  any  account  of  the  num¬ 
ber  taken  of  late  years  ;  but  I  guefs  them  at  this 
time  (1722,)  to  be  about  18,000  effcclive  men 
in  all. 

And  whereas  by  the  pradice  of  former  times 
upon  the  militia  law,  feveral  people  were  obliged 
to  travel  fometimes  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  a 
private  muder  of  a  troop  or  company,  which  was 
very  burdenfome  to  fome  more  than  others  to  an- 
fwer  only  the  fame  duty  j  this  Governor  (Spots- 
Vv’ooo)  jud  and  regular  in  all  his  condind,  and 
fulhciently  experienced  to  put  his  defigns  in  exe¬ 
cution,  fo  contrived  it,  that  by  dividing  the  coun¬ 
ties  into  feveral  cantons  or  military  didridls,  form¬ 
ing  the  troops  and  companies  belonging  to  each 
canton,  and  by  appointing  the  muder-fields  in  the 
centre  of  each,  none  are  now  obliged  to  travel  above 
ten  miles  to  a  private  muder,  and  yet  the  law  is 
duly  executed. 

Indead  of  the  foldiers  they  formerly  kept  con- 
dantly  in  forts,  and  of  the  others  after  them  by 
the  name  of  Rangers,  to  fcour  the  frontiers  clear 
of  the  Indian  enemy,  they  have  by  law  appointed 
the  militia  to  march  out  upon  fuch  occafions  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  on  receiving  advice  of  any  incurfion  or  in- 
vafion  :  And  if  they  upon  fuch  expedition  remain 
in  arms  three  days  and  upwards,  they  are  then  en- 
titulcd  to  the  pay  for  t-lie  whole  time  ;  but  if  it 
prove  a  falfe  alarm,  and  they  have  no  occafion  to 
continue  out  fo  long,  they  can  demand  nothing. 

The  number  ol  foldiers  in  each  troop  of  light- 
horfe  are  from  thirty  to  fixty,  as  the  convenience 
of  the  canton  will  admit,  and  in  a  company  of  foot 
about  fifty  or  fixty.  A  troop  or  company  may  be 
got  together  at  a  day’s  warning. 

As  to  their  forces  by  fea,  they  are  not  fuffered 
in  any  of  our  plantations  to  build  men  of  war. 
But  fmall  guard-fiiips  are  fent  from  England  from 
time  to  time,  which  jud  ferve  to  defend  them 
againd  pyrates,  and  hardly  that  •,  for  fhips  have 
been  carried  away  by  pyrates  within  the  capes  of 
Virginia  :  Nor  do  the  Virginians  apply  themfelves 
to  build  merchant-ffiips  themfelves,  though  feve¬ 
ral  are  built  by  others  in  their  country.  Their  on- 
Foreign  ly  foreign  trade  worth  mentioning  is  that  to  Eng- 
tmde  and  ^j^^t  indeed  is  very  great  and  very  pro- 

able  to  England,  but  not  fo  to  themfelves  ;  the 
merchants  beating  down  the  price  of  their  tobacco 
to  little  or  nothing. 

They  had  alfo  a  trade  to  the  Leeward-ifiands, 
whither  they  fent  lumber,  corn,  and  fieffi  ;  for 
which  they  took  rum,  fugar,  and  molodes  in  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  New-England,  New-York,  and  Caro¬ 
lina  have  in  a  manner  beaten  them  out  of  that 
branch  of  bufinefs. 

All  forts  of  naval  dores  are  produced  here  •,  but 
thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  advantages  which  this 
country  naturally  affords,  fays  the  Colonel,  the 
inhabitants  make  no  ufe  of*,  they  fee  their  naval 
dores  daily  enrich  the  Engliffi,  who  fend  hither 
to  build  drips,  while  they,  indead  of  promoting 
iiich  undertakings  among  themfelves,  difeourage 
them  ;  They  fee  alfo  what  advantages  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plantations  make  of  their  grain  and  pro- 
vifions,  while  they,  who  can  produce  them  infi¬ 
nitely  better,  nbt  only  negleft  the  making  a  trade 
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thereof,  but  even  a  neceffary  provifion  againd  anC  H  A  P. 
accidental  fcarcity,  contenting  themfelves  with  a  ^  , 

fupply  of  food  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  fo  that  if  it 
diould  pleafe  God  to  fend  them  an  unfeafonable 
year,  there  would  not  be  found  in  the  country 
provifion  fufficient  to  fupport  the  people  for  three 
months  extraordinary. 

By  reafon  of  the  unfortunate  method  of  the  fet-^^^"^" 
dement  and  want  of  cohabitation,  they  cannot 
make  a  beneficial  ufe  of  their  flax,  hemp,  filk, 
filk-grafs  and  wool  *,  which  might  otherwife  fup¬ 
ply  their  neceffities,  and  leave  the  produce  of  to¬ 
bacco  to  enrich  them  when  a  gainful  market  can 
be  found  for  it. 

Thus  they  depend  altogether  upon  the  liberality 
of  nature  without  endeavouring  to  improve  its 
gifts  by  art  or  indudry  ;  they  fpunge  upon  the 
bleflings  of  a  warm  fun  and  a  fruitful  foil,  and  al- 
mod  grudge  the  pains  of  gathering  in  the  bounties 
of  the  earth.  I  diould  be  affiamed  to  publifh  this 
flothful  indolence  of  my  countrymen  (fays  Colonel 
Beverley)  but  that  I  hope  it  will  fome  time  or  ' 

other  roufe  them  out  of  their  lethargy,  and  excite 
them  to  make  the  mod  of  all  thole  happy  advan¬ 
tages  which  nature  has  given  them  *,  and  if  it 
does  this,  I  am  fure  they  will  have  the  goodnefs  to 
forgive  me. 

Indead  of  diver  and  gold  coin  the  Indians  made  Coin, 
ufe  of  ffiells  before  the  Englifh  arrived  j  of  which 
they  had  two  forts  (viz.)  peak  and  roenoke,  and 
thefe  ferved  them  for  ornaments  as  well  as  money. 

Their  peak  is  of  two  forts,  or  rather  two  co-P^^k^nd 
lours,  for  both  are  made  of  one  fheil,  though  of 
different  colours  *,  one  is  a  dark  purple  cylinder  and 
the  other  white.  They  are  both  made  in  fize  and 
figure  alike,  and  commonly  refemble  the  Englilh 
bugles,  but  are  not  fo  tranfparent  nor  fo  brittle. 

They  are  wrought  as  fmooth  as  glafs,  being  one 
third  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  a  quarter  dia¬ 
meter,  drung  by  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre. 

The  dark  colour  is  the  deared,  and  didinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  wampom-peak.  The  Engliffi- 
men  that  -are  called  Indian  traders  value  the 
wampom-peak  at  eighteen  pence  per  yard,  and 
the  white-peak  at  nine  pence.  The  Indians  alfo 
make  pipes  of  this  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
thicker  than  ordinary,  which  are  much  more  valu¬ 
able.  They  alfo  make  runtees  of  the  fmall  (hells, 
and  grind  them  as  fmooth  as  peak.  Thefe  are  ei¬ 
ther  large  like  an  oval  bead,  and  drilled  the  length 
of  the  oval,  or  elfe  they  are  circular,  and  flat 
almod  an  inch  over,  and  one  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  drilled  edge-ways.  Of  this  (hell  they 
allb  make  round  tablets  of  about  four  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  which  they  poiifh  as  fmooth  as  the  other, 
and  fometimes  they  etch  or  grave  thereon  circles, 
ftars,  a  half-moon,  or  any  other  figure  fuitable  to 
their  fancy.  Thefe  they  wear  inftead  of  medals 
before  or  behind  their  neck,  and  ule  the  peak, 
runtees,  and  pipes  for  coronets,  bracelets,  belts, 
or  long  firings  hanging  down  before  the  breaft  j 
or  elfe  they  lace  their  garments  with  them  and 
adorn  their  tomahawks  and  every  thing  elfe  they 
value  with  them. 

The  roenoke  alfo  is  current  among  them  as 
money,  but  of  farlels  value  than  the  former.  This 
is  made  of  the  cocklc-fhell  broken  into  fmall  bits 
with  rough  edges,  drilled  through  in  the  fame 
manner  as  beads,  and  this  they  ule  alfo  as  peak  for 
ornament. 

As  to  the  money  that  paffes  among  the  Englifli,  Englilh 
Mr.  Beverley  informs  us,  it  is  either  gold  of  the™°“*^/*  , 
(lamp  of  Arabia,  or  filver  and  gold  of  the  llamp 
4  of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  France,  Portugal,’or  the  Spanifh  America.  Spa- 
nifh,  French,  and  Portuguefe-coined  filver  is  let- 
tied  by  law  at  three  pence  three  farthings  the  pen¬ 
ny-weight.  Gold  of  the  fame  coin,  and  of  Arabia, 
at  five  fliillings  the  penny-weight.  Englifh  gui¬ 
neas  at  twenty-fix  fhillings  each  •,  and  the  filver, 
two  pence  in  every  fliilling  advance.  Englifh  old 
coin  goes  by  weight  as  the  other  gold  and  filver. 

Their  weights  and  meafures  are  enafted  to  be  of 
the  fame  fiandard  as  in  England  by  their  general 
affembly. 

And  here  I  fhall  take  an  opportunity  of  giving 
further  defeription  of  their  earths.  Hones,  and 
niincra  .  from  Mr.  Beverley.  This  gentleman 

informs  us,  that  there  are  found  in  this  country  a 
great  variety  of  earths  for  phyfick,  cleanfing,fcour- 
ing,  and  making  all  forts  of  potter’s  ware  *,  fuch 
as  antimony,  talk,  yellow  and  red  oker,  Fuller’s- 
earth,  pipe-clay,  and  other  fat  and  fine  clays, 
marie,  &c. 

They  have  befides  in  thefe  upper  parts  coal  for 
firing,  flate  for  covering,  and  Hones  for  building 
and  flat  paving  in  vaH  quantities,  as  likewife  peb- 
ble-Hones  j  neverthelefs  it  has  been  confidently  af¬ 
firmed,  by  many  who  have  been  in  Virginia,  that 
there  is  not  a  Hone  in  all  the  country.  It  fuch  tra¬ 
vellers  (fays  Colonel  Beverley)  knew  no  better 
than  they  faid,  my  judgment  of  them  is,  that  ei¬ 
ther  they  were  people  of  extreme  fliort  memories, 
or  elfe  of  very  narrow  obfervation:  For  though 
generally  the  lower  parts  are  flat,  and  fo  free  from 
Hones  that  people  feldom  fhoe  their  horfes ;  yet  in 
many  places,  and  particularly  near  the  falls  of  the 
rivers,  are  found  vaH  quantities  of  Hones  fit  for  all 
kinds  of  ufes.  However,  as  yet  there  is  feldom 
any  ufe  made  of  them,  becaufe  commonly  wood 
is  to  be  had  at  much  lefs  trouble.  And  as  for 
coals,  it  is  not  likely  they  fiiould  ever  be  ufed  there 
in  any  thing  but  forges  and  great  towns,if  ever  they 
happen  to  have  any  ;  for  in  their  country  planta¬ 
tions  the  wood  grows  at  every  man’s  door  fo  fafl 
growth  ofthat  after  it  has  been  cut  down  it  will  in  feven  years 
time  grow  up  again  from  feed  to  fubflantial  fire¬ 
wood  ;  and  in  eighteen  or  twenty  years  it  will  come 
to  be  very  good  board-timber. 

For  mineral  earths  it  is  believed  they  have  great 
plenty  and  variety,  that  country  being  in  a  good 
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latitude,  and  having  great  appearances  of  them. 
It  has  been  proved  too  that  they  have  both  iron 
and  lead,  as  appears  by  what  was  faid  before  con¬ 
cerning  the  iron  work  fet  up  at  Falling-creek  in 
James-river,  where  the  iron  proved  reafonably 
good  :  But  before  they  got  into  the  body  of  the 
mine  the  people  were  cut  off  in  that  fatal  maffa- 
ere,  and  the  projeiff  has  never  been  fet  on  foot  fince 
until  of  late  ;  but  it  has  not  had  its  full  trial. 

The  gold  mine,  of  which  there  wag  once  fo 
much  noife,  n)ay  perhaps,  be  found  hereafter  to 
be  fome  good  metal  when  it  comes  to  be  fully  ex¬ 
amined.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  Hones  that 
are  found  near  ,it  in  great  plenty  are  valuable, 
their  luHre  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the 
diamond  than  thofe  of  Briflol  or  Kerry.  There 
is  no  other  fault  in  them  but  their  foftnefs,  which 
the  weather  hardens  when  they  have  been  fome 
time  expofed  to  it,  they  being  found  under  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  This  place  has  now  planta¬ 
tions  on  it. 

The  Indians  have  fome  pearl  amongfl  them,  and 
formerly  had  many  more  5  but  how  they  came 
by  them  is  uncertain  :  Beverley  is  of  opinion 
they  found  them  in  the  oyfler-banks  which  abound 
in  this  country. 


The  Indians  perform  all  their  journeys  on  foot,  CHAP, 
the  fatigue  of  which  they  endure  to  admiration.  ^  ^ 

They  make  no  other  provifion  for  their  journey  Their^ 
but  their  gun  or  bow,  to  fupply  them  with  food  of  travel- 
many  hundred  miles  together.  If  they  carry  any 
flefh  in  their  marches  they  barbacue  it,  or  rather 
dry  it  by  degrees  at  fome  diflance  over  the  clear 
coals  of  a  wood-fire,  juH  as  the  Charibees  are  faid 
to  preferve  the  bodies  of  their  great  men  from  cor¬ 
ruption.  Their  fauce  to  this  dry  meat  (if  they 
have  any  befides  a  good  Homach)  is  only  a  little 
bears  oil,  or  oil  of  acorns,  which  laH  they  force 
out  by  boiling  the  acorns  in  a  flrong  lye.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  in  their  travels  each  man  takes  a  pint 
or  quart  of  rockahomony,  that  is,  the  finefl  Indi¬ 
an  corn  parched  and  beaten  to  powder.  When 
they  find  their  Homach  empty  (and  cannot  flay 
for  the  tedious  cookery  of  other  things)  they  put 
about  a  fpoonful  of  this  into  their  mouths  and  drink 
a  draught  of  water  upon  ir,  which  Hays  their 
Homachs,  and  enables  them  to  purfue  their  jour¬ 
ney  without  delay.  But  their  main  dependance 
is  upon  the  game  they  kill  by  the  way,  and  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  take  no  care 
about  lodging  in  thefe  journeys,  but  content  rhem- 
felves  with  the  fliade  of  a  tree,  or  a  little  high 
grafs. 

When  they  fear  being  difeovered  or  followed  by 
an  enemy  in  their  marches,  they  every  morning, 
having  firfl  agreed  where  they  fhall  rendezvous  at 
night,  difperfe  themfelves  into  the  woods,  and  each 
takes  a  different  way,  that  fo  the  grafs  or  leaves 
being  but  fingly  prelTed  may  rife  again  and  not  be¬ 
tray  them  :  For  the  Indians  are  very  artful  in  fol¬ 
lowing  a  track,  even  where  the  impreffions  are 
not  vifible  to  other  people,  efpecially  if  they  have 
any  advantage  from  the  loofenefs  of  the  earth, 
from  the  fliffnefs  of  the  grafs,  or  the  Hirring  of 
the  leaves,  which  in  the  winter  feafon  lie  very 
thick  upon  the  ground,  and  likewife  afterwards 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  burned. 

When  in  their  travels  they  meet  with  any  wa¬ 
ters  which  are  not  fordable,  they  make  canoes 
of  birch-bark,  by  flipping  it  whole  off  the  tree  in 
this  manner  :  i .  They  gafh  the  bark  quite  round 
the  tree  at  the  length  they  would  have  the  canoe 
of,  then  flit  down  the  length  from  end  to  end  ; 
when  that  is  done,  they  with  their  tomahawks 
cafily  open  the  bark,  and  ftrip  it  whole  off. 

Then  they  force  it  open  with  Hicks  in  the  middle, 
flope  the  under  fide  of  the  ends,  and  few  them  up, 
which  helps  to  keep  the  belly  open  ;  or  if  the 
birch-trees  happen  to  be  fmall,  they  few  the  bark 
of  two  together.  The  feams  they  daub  with  clay 
or  mud,  and  then  pafs  over  in  thefe  canoes  by 
two  or  three  or  more  at  a  time,  according  as  they 
are  in  bignefs.  By  reafon  of  the  lightnefs  of  thefe 
boats  they  can  eafily  carry  them  over  land  if  they 
forefee  they  are  like  to  meet  with  any  more  wa¬ 
ters  that  may  impede  their  march  ;  or  elfe  they 
leave  them  at  the  water-fide,  making  no  farther 
account  of  them,  except  it  be  to  repals  the  fame 
waters  in  their  return. 

The  Indians,  when  they  travel  ever  fb  fmall 
a  way,  being  much  embroiled  in  war  one  with 
another,  ufe  feveral  marks  painted  upon  their 
Ihoulders  to  diflinguifh  themfelves  by,  and  fliew 
what  nation  they  are  of.  The  ufual  mark  is  one, 
two,  or  three  arrows.  One  nation  paints  thefe 
arrows  upwards,  another  downwards,  a  third 
fide- ways;  and  others  again  ufe  other  diflinftions, 
from  whence  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  Virginia 
affembly  took  up  the  humour  of  making  badges  of 
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CHAP,  filver,  copper  or  brafs,  of  which  they  gave  a 
,  fufficient  number  to  each  nation  in  amity  with 
the  Englifh,  and  then  made  a  law  that  the  In¬ 
dians  ftiould  not  travel  among  the  Englifh  plan¬ 
tations  without  one  of  thefe  badges  in  their 
company,  to  fhew  that  they  are  friends. 

Hofpitali-  The  Englifh  inhabitants  are  very  courteous 
ty  of  the  to  travellers,  who  need  no  other  recommenda- 

being  human  creatures.  A  ftranger 
thc^ace  enquire  upon  the  road 

of  inns,  where  any  gentleman  or  good  houfe-keepcr  lives, 
and  there  he  may  depend  upon  his  being  received 
with  hofpitality.  This  good-nature  is  fo  general 
among  their  people,  that  the  gentry,  when  they 
go  abroad,  order  their  principal  fervant  to  enter¬ 
tain  all  vifitors  with  every  thing  the  plantation 
affords.  And  the  poor  planters,  who  have  but 
one  bed,  will  very  often  fit  up  or  lie  upon  a  form 
or  couch  all  night  to  make  room  for  a  weary  tra¬ 
veller  to  repofe  himfelf  after  his  journey. 


If  there  happen  to  be  a  churl  that  either  out  chap. 
of  covetoufnefs  or  ill-nature  won’t  comply  with 
this  general  cuftom,  he  has  a  mark  of  infamy  fet 
upon  him,  and  is  abhorred  by  all. 

As  to  the  roads,  there  are  no  where  better.  Roads, 
the  country  being  for  the  moft  part  level,  and 
fcarce  any  rugged  or  deep  ways  j  infomuch  that 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  ride  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  an. afternoon,  and  fometimes  an  hundred  in  a 
fummer’s  day. 

As  the  Indians  travel  on  foot,  fb  the  Englifh  Land  and 
generally  ride  on  horfcback,  or  go  by  water  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  their  rtume- 
rous  rivers  and  creeks  affording  them  water  car-^ 
riage  to  every  plantation  almoft  ;  which  renders 
ftage-coaches  and  waggons  perfedtly  ufelefs  in 
moft  places  :  And  I  don’t  find  they  have  any 
other  way  of  carrying  their  merchandize  or  bag¬ 
gage  by  land  than  on  the  backs  of  porters  or 
Pack-horfes. 
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Of  the  name^  fituation,  and  extent  of  Maryland ;  and  of  the  face  of  the  country ^  its  mountains] 

forejls,  feas^  bays^  rivers  and  fprings. 


CHAP  ING  Charles  was  pleafed  to 

I,  '  give  this  province  the*  name  of  Mary- 

^land,  in  honour  to  his  Queen  Hen¬ 
ri  ett  a-Mari  a,  daughter  oI-'Henry 
Name.  gf  France,  when  he  granted  it  by  patent 

to  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  anno 

i6^i. 

Situation  Maryland  is  fituated  between  the  38th 
and  40th  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  ,and 
between  the  74th  and  78th  degrees  of  weft- 
ern  longitude,  as  is  generally  computed  ;  but 
it  muft  be  confelTed  the  weftern  boundaries 
are  very  uncertain,  fome  extending  them  be¬ 
yond  the  Apalathean  Mountains.  Our  firft 
adventurers  particularly  were  of  opinion  that 
Virginia,  under  which  name  they  compre¬ 
hended  all  the  Britifh  Plantations,  extended 
weftward  as  far  as  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  tho’ 
later  dilcoveries  have  convinced  us  that  the 
continent  to  the  weftward  of  our  plantati¬ 
ons  is  more  than  two  thoufand  miles  broad  ; 
and  ftiould  we  continue  to  enlarge  our  weft- 
ern  frontier  for  a  thoufand  years  to  come, 
without  any  oppofition  from  the  natives,  the 
French,  or  Spaniards,  I  doubt  we  Ihould  not 
be  able  to  people  or  plant  one  half  of  it. 

The  north  end  of  the  bay  of  Chefepeak 
divides  Maryland  into  two  parts,  called  the 


Eaftern  and  Weftern  Shores.  It  is  bounded  CHAP, 
at  prefent  by  part  of  Penfylvania  on  the  I- 
north,  by  another  part  of  Penfylvania  and  the 
Atlantick  Ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Virginia  Pro¬ 
per  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Apalathean  Moun¬ 
tains  on  the  weft.  It  is  feparated  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Patowmack 
on  the  weftern  Ihore,  and  the  river  Pocomoac 
on  the  eaftern  fhore.  The  length  from  north  Extent, 
to  fouth  being  about  an  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  and  the  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft, 
if  we  extend  it  no  farther  than  the  country 
already  planted,  will  not  be  fo  much,  tho* 
its  future  limits  poffibly  may  extend  much 
farther. 

As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  this,  as  Face  of 
well  as  Virginia,  may  be  divided  into  :  i.  The  thecoun- 
low  lands  next  the  fca  ;  2.  The  hilly  country 
towards  the  heads  of  the  rivers ;  And  3.  The 
Apalathean  Mountains  beyond,  which  are 
exceeding  high,  and  run  parallel  to  the  At¬ 
lantick  Ocean,  viz.  from  the  north-eaft  to  the 
fouth-weft. 

The  low  lands  heretofore  confifted  of 
fwamps  or  woods,  being  one  continued  foreft 
almoft  till  the  Englilh  cleared  a  good  part  of 
it,  either  to  make  room  for  their  plantations, 
or  for  the  building  of  ftiips  and  houfes,  and 
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the  making  Tobacco-cafl<:s  and  Pipe-ftaves 
for  exportation  ;  which  has  made  fuch  havock 
among  their  woods,  that  fome  of  them  begin 
to  apprehend  the  want  of  timber,  efpecially  near 
their  ports  and  rivers  for  as  to  that  which 
lies  remote  from  the  water,  it  is  of  little  ufe  to 
them,  the  price  of  the  carriage  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  wood. 

Towards  the  heads  of  the  rivers  there  arc  a 
mixture  of  hills  and  vallies  as  in  Virginia,  well 
planted  with  a  variety  of  timber  and  fruit-trees ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting  there  are  large  mea¬ 
dows  or  favannahs,  where  the  grafs  grows  to  a 
furprifing  length. 

This  country,  like  Virginia,  allb  is  watered 
with  innumerable  fprings,  which  form  a  great 
many  fine  rivers,  of  which  the  chief  are, 

1.  Patowmack,  which  cifing  in  the  mountains 
on  the  north-weft  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  feparates  Maryland  from  Virginia  on  the 
fouth-weft,  falling  into  the  middle  of  the  bay 
of  Chefepeak. 

2.  The  river  Pocomoac,  which  rifing  near 
the  ocean  runs  almoft  diredlly  fouth,  and  then 
turning  to  the  weft  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Chefepeak,  near  Watkins’s  Point;  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  diredlly  eaft  to 
the  Atlantick  Ocean  is  the  true  boundary 
between  Maryland  and  Virginia  on  the  eaft- 
ern  ftiore. 

3.  The  river  Patuxent,  which  rifing  in  Anne 
Arundel  Country  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Chefepeak,  about  twen¬ 
ty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth  of 
Patowmack  River. 

4  Severn  River,  which  rifes  on  the  north- 
weft  part  of  Maryland,  and  running  fouth-eaft 
falls  into  the  upper-part  of  the  faid  bay. 

5.  Cheptonk,  which  rifing  on  the  eaftern 
ftiore  runs  to  the  fouth-weft  and  falls  into 
the  fame  bay. 

6.  Saflafras  River,  which  rifes  in  the  north- 
caft  of  Maryland,  and  running  almoft  due  weft 
falls  into  the  north  end  of  the  faid  bay. 

7.  Wicomo  River,  which  rifing  on  the  eaft¬ 
ern  ftiore  runs  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  falls  in¬ 
to  the  bay  almoft,  againft  the  mouth  of  Pa¬ 
towmack  River. 

I'he  8  th  and  laft  river  I  fiiall  mention  is 
St.  George’s,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay, 
which  running  from  north  to  fouth  falls  in¬ 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Patowmack  :  Here 
the  Engl i fit  firft  fettled  and  built  the  town 
of  St.  Mary’s.  There  are  a  great  many  more 
rivers  capable  of  receiving  large  fhips,  which 
with  the  numerous  bays  and  creeks  that  in¬ 
dent  the  land  on  every  fide,  give  the  fea- 
men  an  opportunity  of  bringing  their  vclfels 
up  to  the  very  planters  doors  to  receive  their 
freight,  as  in  Virginia.  As  to  that  part  of 
the  coaft  of  Maryland  which  lies  upon  the 
Atlantick  Ocean,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  it 
which  Colonel  Beverley  fays  of  Virginia, 
that  it  is  a  bold  even  coaft  with  regular  found¬ 
ings,  and  open  all  the  year  round  ;  fo  that 
having  the  latitude,  which  can  hardly  be  want¬ 
ed  wmere  there  is  fo  much  clear  weather,  any 
ftiip  may  go  in  by  foundings  alone  by  day  or 


night,  in  fummer  or  winter,  and  need  fear  C  H  A  p. 
nodifafter  if  the  Mariners  underftand  any  thing. , 

Let  the  wind  blow  how  it  will,  and  chop  a- 
bout  never  fo  fuddenly,  they  will  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  by  the  evennefs  of  the  coaft  either 
of  ftanding  off  and  clearing  the  ftiore,  or  of 
running  into  a  £afe  harbour  within  the  capes 
of  Virginia  ;  to  which  conveniencies  there 
is  the  addition  of  good  anchorage  without 
the  capes. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  air^  feafons^  winh  and  tides. 

TH  E  air  of  this  country,  I  perceive,  is  C  H  A  P. 

exceftive  hot  fome  part  of  the  fummer, 
and  equally  cold  in  winter  when  the  north- 
weft  wind  blows  :  But  the  natives,  whofeafors. 
would  have  us  believe  their  country  a  per- 
fed  paradife,  tell  us  they  are  happily  fi- 
tuated  between  the  heat  and  cold;  that  their 
heats  are  very  feldom  troublefome,  and  then 
only  by  accident  in  a  perfed  calm,  but 
that  this  does  not  happen  above  two  or 
three  days  in  a  year,  and  then  lafts  but  a 
few  hours  at  a  time  ;  and  even  that  in¬ 
convenience  is  made  very  tolerable  by  their 
cool  ftades,  their  open  and  airy  rooms, 
arbours  and  gotto’s ;  and  in  fpring  and  fall 
the  weather  is  as  pleafant  as  can  be  wiftied. 

That  their  winters  are  not  of  more  than 
three  or  four  months  duration,  and  in  thefe 
they  feldom  have  one  month  of  bad 

weather  all  the  reft  they  have  are  happy 
in  a  clear  air  and  a  bright  fun,  and  are 
fcarce  ever  troubled  with  fogs.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  they  have  hard  frofts  fome- 
times,  but  they  laft  no  longer  than  while 
the  wind  blows  from  the  north  and  north- 
weft  points,  which  is  feldom  more  than 
three  or  four  days.  At  other  times  they 

have  no  froft  at  all ;  and  their  frofts  are 
attended  with  bright  lerenc  weather  :  And  / 
in  the  fpring,  fummer  and  winter,  thefe  winds 
are  only  cool  pleafant  breezes. 

Their  rains,  except  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter,  are  very  agreeable  and  refrefting.  In 
fummer  they  laft  but  a  few  hours,  and  then 
bright  weather  fucceeds.  However,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  ftowers  which  fall  in 
fummer  are  very  heavy  for  the  time  the  laft, 
and  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  on 
the  bays  of  the  fea  and  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  which  is  much  the  beft  peopled,  is 
certainly  hot  and  moift,  and  confequently  un¬ 
healthful  :  Indeed  higher  up  the  country, 
whither  their  plantations  are  now  extended, 
the  air  is  much  more  healthful  ;  efpecially 
fince  their  lands  are  cleared  of  wood.  They 
have  here  however  dreadful  thunder  in  the 
heat  of  fummer,  but  as  it  cools  and  refreftes 
the  air,  they  rather  wift  for  it  than  fear  it, 
they  tell  us ;  tho’  it  fometimes  does  much 
mifehief. 
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CHAP.  Their  tides  are  very  fmall  as  well  on 
the  coaft  bordering  on  the  ocean  as  in  the 
bay  of  Chefepeak,  as  was  obferved  in  treat- 
'  ing  of  Virginia,  to  which  I  mud  refer 
the  reader  for  further  fatisfa(5tion  on  thcfe 
heads  ;  thefe  counties  being  fituated  almoft 
in  the  fame  latitude  and  on  the  fame  bay 
of  Chefepeak. 


CHAP  III. 

Of  the  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  Maryland  \ 
and  of  the  buildings  of  the  Indians. 

C  H  A  P.  T  T  7"  H  E  N  the  Englifli  planted  this  coun- 
III.  yy  try  they  found  a  King  or  Chief  called 
Weroance,upon  almoft  every  river,  as  in  Vir- 
*  ginia  j  but  the  limits  of  their  refpeAive  coun¬ 
tries  are  not  exactly  known  :  Since  the  Indi¬ 
ans  transferred  or  yielded  this  province  to  the 
Englifh,  it  has  been  divided  into  ten  counties, 
fix  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  and  four  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  it  :  Thofe  on  the  weft  fide  taking 
them  from  fouth  to  north  arc,  i.  St.  Mary’s 
County.  2.  Charles  County.  3.  Prince  George 
County.  4.  Calvert  County.  5.  Anne  Arun¬ 
del  County  ;  and,  6.  Baltimore  County. 

The  counties  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay, 
beginning  alfo  from  the  fouth,  are,  i.  Somer- 
fet  County.  2.  Dorchefter  County.  3.  Tal¬ 
bot  County.  4.  Cecil  County.  As  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  that  or  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  now  held  to  be  in  Penfylvania. 

I.  St.  Mary’s,  the  capitol  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  and  for  fome  time  of  the 
St.  Ma-  whole  province,  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
ly’s  Town  river  St.  George,  in  38  degrees  odd  minutes 
and  Coun- latitude.  This,  as  has  been  intimated, 
was  the  firft  town  in  Maryland,  built  by  the 
Englilh,  who  raifed  a  fort  for  its  defence ; 
but  I  don’t  perceive  in  its  moft  flourilhing 
ftate  it  had  more  than  three  or  fourlcore  hou- 
fes  in  it,  and  fince  the  feat  of  the  government 
has  been  removed  to  Annapolis,  feems  to  be 
upon  the  decline ;  for  the  fame  humour  pre- 
“  vails  here  as  in  Virginia  of  living  on  their  re- 

ipeftive  plantations  and  not  in  towns.  In  this 
county  alfo  arc  the  panlhes  of  Hervington,  St. 
Clement’s,  and  St.  John’s  ;  and  here  i^  a  noble 
feat  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor,  cal¬ 
led  Mettapany,  fituate  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Patuxent. 

Prince  2  and  3.  In  Prince  Charles  County,  which 
Charles  lies  north  of  St.  Mary’s,  are  the  pariflies  of 
Prince^*  Btiftol  and  Pifcataway  ;  and  in  that  of  Prince 
George  George  the  parifh  of  Mafterkout. 

County.  ’  4.  In  Calvert  County,  which  is  divided  from 
Calvert  Charles  County  by  the  river  Patuxent,  are  the 
parifhes  of  Abington,  Warrington,  and  Cal- 
verton. 

Anne  5.  In  the  County  of  Anne  Arundel,  which 
Arundel  jjes  north  of  Charles  County,  the  chief  Town 
Annapo*-  Annapolis,  now  the  capitd  of  the  province, 
lis.  the  ca-  and  formerly  called  Severn  ;  being  fituate  on 
pital  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  39  degrees  odd  mi- 
province.  nutes  north  latitude  :  Here  the  courts  of  juftice 
and  the  general  alTemblies  were  ordered  to  be¬ 


held  in  the  year  1699,  and  this  has  ever  fince  C  H  A  p. 
been  the  refidence  of  the  Governor  *,  notwith-  ^ 
ftanding  which,  ’tis  faid  there  are  not  yet  an  hun¬ 
dred  houfes  built  in  the  town. 

6.  In  Baltimore  County,  which  lies  between  Baltimore 
Anne  Arundel  County  and  the  province  of  Pen-  bounty, 
fylvania,  is  the  parifti  of  Baltimore,  fituate  on 
the  north-weft  part  of  the  Bay  of  Chefepeak. 

I.  In  Somerfet  County,  which  is  the  moft  Somerret 
foutherly  county  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  are  own  and 
the  town  and  parilh  of  Somerfet.  ounty. 

pe.  In  Dorchefter  County,  which  lies  north 
of  Somerfet,  are  the  town  and  parifh  of  Dor- 
chefter,  befides  a  great  many  Indian  towns. 

3.  In  Talbot  County,  which  lies  north 
Dorchefter,  are  the  pariflies  of  Oxford,  St.  Mi- 
chael’s,  and  Bolingbroke  •,  and 

4.  Cecil,  the  moft  northerly  county  on  the  C^cil 
eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  is  bounded  both  on  the 
north  ^nd  eaft  by  the  province  of  Penfylvania  •, 
but  the  limits  hereof  will  be  more  particularly 
deferibed  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Penfylva- 
nia. 

In  this  province  are  more  Indian  towns  and 
better  peopled  than  in  Virginia,  efpccially  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  •,  there  never  having 
been  any  wars,  and  fcarce  any  mifunderftand- 
ing  between  the  Englifh  and  the  natives.  The  Buildings, 
houfes  of  the  Indians,  which  they  call  Wig¬ 
wams,  or  Wigwangs,  are  of  two  forts,  the 
fmaller  refembling  a  bee-hive,  and  the  larger 
being  of  an  oblong  form,  are  roofed  like  a 
barn  ;  and  both  built  with  green  poles,  and 
covered  with  bark,  which  they  tie  together 
with  the  fibres  of  roots,  or  the  rind  of  trees. 

Their  windows  are  only  holes  in  the  fides  of 
the  houfe,  which  they  clofe  with  fhutters  of 
bark  in  bad  weather,  leaving  only  the  windows 
open  to  the  leeward.  Their  fire-hearth  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  houfe,  and  a  little  hole  at 
the  top  of  it  to  Jet  out  the  fmoke  5  but  it  not 
being  confin’d  as  in  a  chimney,  the  fmoke 
often  fpreads  all  over  the  houfe,  and  can  only 
be  borne  by  thofe  who  have  been  bred  up  in 
fuch  places  from  their  infancy.  Their  door  is 
no  more  than  a  piece  of  matting  hung  upon  a 
firing  •,  and  when  they  go  far  from  home  they 
barricade  the  door  with  great  pieces  of  timber,  ^ 
to  keep  out  wild  beafts.  The  houfe  fcldom  has 
more  than  one  room  ;  unlefs  it  be  a  great  man’s 
palacCj,  which  has  ufually  fome  partitions  in  it 
made  with  poles  and  matts. 

As  to  their  furniture,  the  better  fort  have  Furniture, 
matts  or  carpets  to  fit  on,  and  ufually  fit  with 
their  legs  ftretched  out,  and  not  crofs-legged, 
like  the  eaftern  nations  :  Their  lodging  is  u])on 
a  couch  of  boards  or  reeds,  fixed  to  the  fide 
of  the  houfe,  and  covered  with  matts  or  flcins. 

In  winter  they  will  lie  upon  the  Ikin  of  a  bear 
or  fome  other  animal  about  the  fire,  covering 
themfelves  with  their  watchcoats  *,  but  in  warm 
weather  they  lie  only  on  a  matt,  rolling  up  an¬ 
other  matt  for  their  pillow.  When  they  are  at 
war,  or  apprehenfive  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  they  furrou.nd  their  town  with  pallifa- 
doe.s,  or  at  leaft  the  houfes  of  their  Weroances 
or  Chiefs  *,  within  which  they  all  retire  with 
their  families  and  effeds,  as  in  'Virginia,  upon 
receiving  any  alarm. 
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CHAP.  IV* 

Of  the  perfons  and  habits  of  the  Indians  j  their 
genius  and  temper^  manufabiureSy  foody  exer~ 
cifes  and  diverjions  ;  the  difeafes  they  are  fub- 
jebi  tOy  and  their  remedies. 

CHAP,  ^  H  E  ftature  of  the  Indians,  as  has  been 
_  L  obferved  in  treating  of  Virginia,  is  not 
different  from  that  of  the  Englifli.  Their  bo- 
rhe  Mary-  are  ftrait,  and  well  proportioned  j  their  fea- 
land  In-  tures  tolerable  ;  their  complexion  would  be  the 
dians.  23  of  the  people  in  the  fame  lati¬ 

tude  in  Europe,  if  they  did  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  make  them  darker  by  grea- 
fing,  and  then  expofing  themfelves  to  the 
fun  from  their  infancy  :  The  features  of  their 
women  are  not  very  engaging,  and  following 
the  fame  cuftom  ot  anointing  themfelves,  and 
lying  in  the  fun  as  the  men  do,  their  complex¬ 
ions  are  very  dark,  and  fome  have  obferved 
they  have  an  odd  caft  with  their  eyes,  which 
are  generally  black. 

The  hair  of  both  fexes  is  black  ;  the  men 
cut  theirs  Ihort  in  various  forms,  and  either 
greafe  or  paint  it  and  perfons  of  diftindtion 
leave  a  long  lock  behind.  The  men  pull  off 
the  hair  of  their  beards  by  the  roots  with  twee¬ 
zers  made  of  fliells,  and  neither  men  or  wo¬ 
men  fuffer  any  hair  to  grow  on  their  bodies : 
The  women  wear  the  hair  of  their  heads  very 
long  *,  fometimes  flowing  down  their  backs, 
and  at  others  tied  up  with  a  fillet,  or  coronet 
of  fhells  and  beads  ;  and  men  of  diftinftion, 
as  well  as  the  women,  wear  coronets  of  fhells 
and  beads  of  various  colours :  The  women  alio 
have  chains  of  the  fame  about  their  necks, 
and  bracelets  on  their  arms. 

Habits.  The  common,  people  go  bare-headed,  only 
flicking  fome  beautiful  feathers  on  their  crowns ; 
and  when  they  are  at  work,  or  employed  in 
hunting,  fliooting,  and  other  exercifes,  they 
wear  only  a  piece  of  fkin,  wrapped  about 
their  loins,  being  naked  from  their  waift"  up¬ 
wards,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  down¬ 
wards,  but  when  they  are  dreffed,  efpecially 
in  cold  weather,  they  have  a  mantle  about 
their  fhoulders,  made,  of  the  fldn  of  a  deer,  or 
fome  other  animal,  which  they  fometimes  wear 
loofe,  and  at  others  tied  clofe  about  them  ; 
and  they  feldom  go  abroad  without  their  bow, 
their  quiver  of  arrows,  and  their  tomahawk, 
or  hatchet :  They  have  a  kind  of  flioes,  made 
of  a  piece  of  deer-fkin,  which  they  lace,  or 
fallen  with  a  thong  on  the  top  of  the  foot. 
The  drefs  of  the  women  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  men,  except  it  be  in  their  ornaments, 
viz.  their  necklaces,  bracelets,  &c.  and  in  the 
wearing  of  their  hair. 

Their  Priells  have  a  garment  different  from 
other  men,  refembling  a  fhort  cloak,  hung 
upon  one  fhoulder,  which  being  fallened  a- 
bout  the  neck  reaches  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh  *,  but  this  garment  having  been  de- 
feribed  in  Virginia,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  rea¬ 
der  with  it  again. 

V  O  L.  III. 


The  Indians  of  Maryland  are  allowed  to  CHAP, 
be  men  of  quick  and  Iprightly  parts,  like , 
their  neighbours  of  Virginia  j  but  want,  like  Genius^ 
them,  the  advantage  of  letters  and  education,  and  tem- 
They  are  nimble,  adlive,  apd  indefatigable  in  P®*"* 
their  warlike  expeditions,  jiunting,  and  jour- 
nies.  There  are  alfo  men  of  courage  amongft 
them,  but  they  are  generally  timorous,  re¬ 
vengeful,  and  implacable  ;  and  when  they  gain 
a  vicflory,  or  get  advantage  of  an  enemy,  de- 
flroy  man,  woman,  and  child.  Their  little 
kingdoms  and  tribes  are  perpetually  in  a  flate 
of  war,  which  very  much  leffens  their  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  if  one  man  kills  another  of  the 
fame  clan,  the  quarrel  is  never  forgotten  or 
forgiven,  but  they  endeavour  to  retaliate  in¬ 
jury  for  injury,  from  generation  to  generati¬ 
on.  I  do  not  find  their  Princes  interpofe  in 
thefe  cafes,  but  leave  every  man  to  take  his 
own  revenge.  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  in  his 
account  of  the  Indians  of  Maryland,  fays,  though 
they  are  timorous  and  cowardly  in  fight,  yet 
when  they  are  taken  prifoners,  and  condemned 
to  death,  they  die  like  heroes,  braving  the  moft 
exquifite  torments,  and  finging  even  upon  the 
rack. 

As  to  their  manufaclures  and  mechanick  M^cha- 
arts,  if  we  confider  the  badnefs  of  their  tools, 
they  might  be  efteemed  excellent  workmen, 
efpecially  as  they  had  no  particular  trades  a- 
mongft  them  ;  but  every  man  was  his  own  ar¬ 
tificer,  and  did  the  work  of  a  carpenter,  tay- 
lor,  Ihoe-maker,  &c.  for  himfelf. 

When  the  Englifli  arrived  there,  they  had 
no  fort  of  iron  tools  or  inftruments  ;  their 
axes  were  fharp  flones  fet  in  wood  :  With  thefe 
they  made  their  bows  of  the  loculi- tree,  an 
exceffive  hard  wood  when  it  is  dry,  but  they 
fafhioned  them  therefore  while  it  was  green 
and  pliant  :  Their  arrows  they  made  of  reeds 
or  flicks,  that  wanted  but  little  falhioning  ; 
and  fledged  their  arrows  with  turkeys  fea¬ 
thers,  which  they  glued  to  the  fmall  end  of 
the  fhaft,  and  armed  the  head  with  a  white 
tranfparent  ftone,  a  bone,  or  the  Ipur  of  a  wild 
turkey. 

They  procured  fire,  by  rubbing  a  flick  of 
hard  wood  upon  a  piece  that  was  foft  and  dry  : 

They  felled  trees  of  a  prodigious  fize  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  fire  about  the  root,  and  keeping  the 
flame  from  afeending,  until  they  burnt  away 
fo  much  of  the  bafis,  that  the  leaft  blafl  of 
wind  brought  it  down  ;  and  as  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  they  burnt  it  of  what  length  they 
pleafed  :  Then  they  raifed  it  to  a  convenient 
height  to  work  upon,  and  burnt  it  hollow, 
when  they  intended  to  make  a  boat  of  it,  re¬ 
moving  the  fire  from  place  to  place,  until 
they  had  made  it  as  deep  as  they  defigned  ; 
after  which  they  feraped  it  fmooth,  and  the 
canoe,  or  boat,  was  finifhed,  being  all  of  a 
piece  :  Thefe  canoes  are  from  ten  to  forty  foot 
in  length. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  planta¬ 
tion,  they  ufed  to  chop  the  trees  round  with 
their  flone-hatchets,  or  tomahawks,  which  kil¬ 
led  them  in  two  or  three  years,  and  the  trees 
fell  of  themfelves  ;  but  they  were  glad  to 
change  their  tomahawks  for  European  axes, 
which  make  much  quicker  difpatch. 

24  E 
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Utenfils. 
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Liquor. 


■  Their  hoiifhold  utenfils  w^re  earthen  pots, 
in  which  they  boiled  their  meat.  Bafkets  made 
of  filk-grafs,  with  gourds  or  calabaflies,  fer- 
ved  them  for  difhes  and  bowls  ;  a  fliell  was 
their  fpoon,  and  their  knife  an  edged  reed  or 
flint.  Their  matts  were  made  of  rulhes  ;  their 
mantles  of  the  fkins  of  beafts,  which  ferved 
them  alfo  for  bed-cloaths  *,  and  as  they  never 
trouble  themfelves  to  ftiape  their  cloaths  to 
their  bodies,  it  did  not  require  much  fkill  or 
pains  to  finifli  them.  The  fibres  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  as  well  as  filk-grafs,  ferved  them  for 
thread  and  cordage ;  and  their  needle  was  a 
thorn,  or  the  bone  of  a  filh. 

The  Indians  here  have  no  fet  meals,  but  eat 
all  day  long  when  they  have  plenty  of  provi- 
fions,  efpecially  when  they  have  fuch  food  as 
they  like  ;  However,  no  men  endure  hunger 
with  more  patience  in  a  time  of  fcarcity  5  and 
this  they  make  more  tolerable,  it  is  faid,  by 
girding  up  their  bellies,  which  makes  them  not 
fo  fenfible  of  the  want  of  food  as  they  would 
otherwife  be. 

They  cat  filh,  flefh  and  fowl  of  almofl;  all 
forts,  and  even  fome  fpecies  of  fnakes  and 
infedls,  fuch  as  grubs,  the  nymphe  of  wafps  ; 
fome  fort  of  fcarabsei,  cicade,  &c.  They 
eat  alfo  peas,  beans,  and  all  manner  of  pulfe 
parched  and  boiled.  Their  bread  is  made  of 
Indian  corn,  wild  oats,  or  the  feed  of  the  fun- 
flower  j  but  they  never  eat  bread  with  their 
meat.  They  had  no  fait,  but  ufed  the  afhes 
of  hiccory,  flick-weed,  or  fome  other  plants 
that  afforded  a  falt-afh,  to  feafon  their  meat : 
And  there  is  no  food  they  feem  fonder  of  than 
the  green  ears  of  Indian  corn  roafted  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  plant  it  at  different  times 
in  the  fpring  that  the  feafon  may  lafl  the 
longer. 

They  flew  their  meat  mofl  commonly  :  They 
alfo  broil  and  toafl  it  againft  the  fire,  and 
frequently  put  fifh  and  flefh  into  their  hom- 
mony  (which  is  Indian  corn  ftewed  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  until  it  is 
as  thick  as  furmety  or  buttered  wheat.)  They 
either  broil  their  meat  upon  the  coals,  or  on 
a  hot  hearth,  and  frequently  dry  it  upon  a 
v/ooden  grate,  which  ftands  very  high  above 
the  fire,  which  they  call  barbacuing  it  ;  and 
this  dried  flefh  they  ufually  take  with  them  on 
a  march,  or  in  their  hunting  expeditions,  and 
flew  it  as  they  want  it.  They  flea  and  em¬ 
bowel  their  venifon  and  other  meat  as  the 
Europeans  do,  and  pull  and  draw  their  fowls ; 
but  they  drefs  their  fifh  without  gutting  or 
foaling  ;  however,  they  do  noteat  the  guts,  as 
the  Europeans  do  thofe  of  woodcocks  and 
larks.  . 

The  flewed  umbles  of  a  deer  is  a  great  difh 
v/ith  them,  and  the  foup  made  thereof  much 
admired.  Their  defert  confifls  of  dried  pea¬ 
ches  and  other  fruits.  They  eat  no  kind  of 
fallads  or  fauce  with  their  meats,  but  boil  roots 
with  it,  and  make  it  pretty  favoury  with  pep¬ 
per,  &c.  in  the  dreffing.  They  eat  alfo  trubs, 
earth-nuts,  wild  onions,  and  a  tuberous  root 
called  tuc^caboe,  which  grows  in  boggy  grounds 
and  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  potatoe,  which 
it  refembles  in  tafle. 

As  for  liquor,  I  do  not  find  they  drank 


any  thing  but  water,  until  the  Englifli  taught  CHAP, 
them  better  (  or  rather  worfe  ; )  and  it  is  re-  , 

markable  that  though  they  had  a  great  variety 
of  fine  fprings,  they  always  chofe  pond- water, 
or  any  other  that  had  been  expofed  to  the  air 
and  fun,  to  drink,  rather  than  fountain  or  well- 
water.  They  are  now  very  fond  of  every 
kind  of  flrong  liquor  the  Englifli  have,  and 
will  be  drunk  with  it  as  often  as  they  can  get  it. 

They  fit  drinking,  and  at  their  meals,  on  a 
mat  on  the  ground,  with  their  legs  flretched 
out  at  length  before  them,  and  the  cup  or  difli 
between  their  legs  ;  and  for  this  reafon  feldom 
more  than  two  eat  together. 

As  to  their  exercifes  and  diverfions,  there  Exercifes. 
are  no  people  more  conflantly  employed  in 
hunting,  fifhing,  and  fowling  than  the  Indi¬ 
ans  bf  this  country,  during  the  refpedive  fea- 
fons ;  but  thefe  may  be  looked  upon  rather 
as  their  bufinefs  than  diverfions,  as  they  fup- 
ply  their  families  with  food  by  thefe  means 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  year ;  Their  domef- 
tick  diverfions  are  finging,  inflrumental  mu- 
fick,  and  dancing ;  which  not  differing  from 
the  mufick  and  dancing  of  the  Virginian  In¬ 
dians  already  deferibed,  I  fhall  not  weary  the 
reader  with  the  repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  faid  upon  that  head.  The  diverfions 
of  the  Englifli  both  here  and  in  Virginia  are 
chiefly  hunting,  fifliing  and  fowling  j  fome 
ufe  ftalking-horfes,  whereby  they  cover  them¬ 
felves  from  the  fight  of  the  deer,  until  they 
come  within  reach  of  them ;  others  cut  down 
trees  for  the  deer  to  browze  upon,  and  lie  in 
wait  behind  them :  Others  again  fet  flakes  in 
pits  near  their  fences,  where  the  deer  have  been 
ufed  to  leap  over  into  a  field  of  peas,  which 
they  love  extremely.  Thefe  flakes  they  fo 
place  as  to  run  into  the  body  of  the  deer  when 
he  pitches,  by  which  means  they  impale  him  ; 
and  for  a  temptation  to  the  leap,  take  down 
the  top-part  of  the  fence. 

They  hunt  their  hares  ( which  are  very  Hunting, 
numerous )  on  foot  with  mungrils  or  fwife 
dogs,  which  either  catch  them  quickly,  or 
force  them  to  bole  in  a  hollow  tree,  whither 
all  their  hares  generally  tend  when  they  arc 
clofely  purfued.  As  foon  as  they  are  thus 
holed  and  have  crawled  up  into  the  body  of 
the  tree,  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  fmother  them 
with  fmoak,  until  they  let  go  their  hold,  and 
fall  to  the  bottom  flifled,  frbm  whence  they 
take  them  :  If  they  have  a  mind  to  fpare  their 
lives,  upon  turning  them  loofe,  they  will  be 
as  fit  as  ever  to  hunt  at  another  time,  for  the 
mifehief  done  them  by  the  fmoak  immediately 
wears  off  again. 

They  have  another  fort  of  hunting  which 
is  very  diverting,  and  that  they  call  ver- 
mine-hunting.  It  is  performed  on  foot  with 
fmall  dogs  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  or  flats.  Thus  in  fummer-time  they 
find  abundance  of  raccoons,  opoffums,  and 
foxes,  in  the  corn-fields,  and  about  their 
plantations  j  but  at  other  times  they  muft 
go  into  the  woods  for  them.  The  method 
is  to  go  out  with  three  or  four  dogs,  and 
as  foon  as  they  come  to  the  place,  they  bid 
the  dogs  feek  out,  and  all  the  company  fol¬ 
low  immediately.  Wherever  a  dog  barks  you 

may 
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CHAP,  may  depend  upon  finding  the  game,  and  this 

^  ,  alarm  draws  both  men  and  dogs  that  way.  If 

this  fport  be  in  the  woods,  the  game  by  that 
time  you  come  near  it,  is  perhaps  mounted  on 
the  top  of  an  high  tree,  and  then  they  detach  a 
nimble  fellow  up  after  it,  who  muft  have  a  fcuffle 
with  the  beaft  before  he  can  throw  it  down  to 
the  dogs  i  and  then  the  fport  increafes  to  fee 
the  vermine  encounter  thofe  little  curs.  In  this 
fort  of  hunting  they  carry  their  great  dogs  out 
with  them,  becaufe  wolves,  bears,  panthers^  wild 
cats,  and  all  other  beafts  of  prey  are  abroad  in 
the  night. 

For  wolves  they  make  traps,  and  fet  guns 
baited  in  the  woods,  fo  that  when  he  offers 
to  feize  the  bait,  he  pulls  the  trigger,  and 
the  gun  difchargcs  upon  him.  They  have 
many  pretty  devices  befides  the  gun  to  take  wild 
turkeys. 

Filhing.  The  Indian  invention  of  weirs  in  fifhing 
is  mightily  improved  by  the  Englifh,  befides 
which  they  make  ufe  of  leins,  trolls,  cafting- 
nets,  fetting-nets,  hand-fifhing,  and  angling  j 
and  in  each  find  abundance  of  diverfion. 
Like  thofe  of  the  Euxine  fca,  they  alfo  fifh 
with  fpilyards,  which  is  a  long  line  flaked 
out  in  the  river,  and  hung  with  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  hooks  on  fhoit  firings,  faflened  to  the 
main  line  about  three  or  four  foot  afunder, 
fupported  by  flakes,  or  buoyed  with  gourds. 
They  ufe  likewife  the  Indian  way  of  flriking  by 
the  light  of  a  fire  in  the  night. 

Fbwling.  Their  fowling  is  anfwerable  to  their  fifhing, 
for  plenty  of  game  in  its  proper  feafon.  Some 
plantations  have  a  vafl  variety  of  it. 

Beavers.  The  admirable  oeconomy  of  the  Beavers 
defervcs  to  be  particularly  remembered.  They 
cohabit  in  one  houfe  ;  are  incorporated  in  a 
regular  form  of  government,  fomething  like 
monarchy  •,  and  have  over  them  a  fupennten- 
dent,  which  the  Indians  call  Pericu :  He  leads 
them  out  to  their  feveral  employments,  which 
confifls  in  felling  of  trees,  biting  off  the  bran¬ 
ches,  and  cutting  them  into  certain  lengths 
fuitable  to  the  bufinefs  they  defign  them  for; 
all  which  they  perform  with  their  teeth. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Pericu  orders  feve¬ 
ral  of  his-  fubjedis  to  join  together  and  take 
up  one  of  thofe  logs  ;  which  they  muft  car¬ 
ry  to  their  houfe  or  damm,  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires.  He  walks  in  flate  by  them  all  .the 
while,  and  fees  that  every  one  bears  his 
equal  fhare  of  the  burden  while  he  bites 
with  his  teeth  and  laflies  with  his  tail  thofe 
that  lag  behind,  and  do  not  lend  all  their 
flrength.  Their  way  of  carriage  is  upon 
their  tail.  They  commonly  build  their  houfes 
in  fwamps  ;  and  then  to  raife  the  water  to 
a  convenient  height,  they  make  a  damm  with 
logs,  and  a  binding  fort  of  clay,  fo  firm, 
that  though  the  water  runs  continually  over, 
it  cannot  wafh  it  away.  Within  thefe  damms 
they  will  enclofe  water  enough  to  make  a 
pool  like  a  mill  -  pond  ;  and  if  a  mill  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  built  on  the  fame  ftream  below 
their  damm,  the  miller  in  a  dry  feafon,  finds 
it  worth  his  while  to  cut  it  to  fupply  his 
mill  with  water  upon  which  difafter  the 
beavers  are  fo  expert  at  their  work,  that  in 
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one  or  two  nights  time  they  will  repair  CHAP, 
the  breach  and  make  it  perfectly  whole 
again.  Sometimes  they  build  their  houfes 
in  a  broad  marfh,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  and  then  they  make  no  damm  at  all. 

The  doors  into  their  houfes  are  under  wa¬ 
ter.  I  have  been  at  the  demolifhing  one  of 
thefe  houfes,  that  was  found  in  a'  marfh,  and 
was  furprifed  to  find  it  fortified  with  logs 
that  were  fix  foot  long  and  ten  inches  through^ 
and  had  been  carried  at  leaft  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  :  This  houle  was  three  fto- 
ries  high,  and  contained  five  rooms,  that  is 
to  fay,  two  in  the  lower,  two  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ftory,  and  but  one  at  the  top.  Thefe 
creatures  have  a  great  deal  of  policy,  and  know 
how  to  defeat  ail  the  fubtilty  and  ftratagems 
of  the  hunter,  who  feldom  can  meet  with 
thern,  though  they  are  in  great  numbers  all 
over  the  country. 

They  have  many  horfes  foaled  in  the  Wild  hor- 
woods  of  the  up-lands  that  never  were  in^^®- 
hand,  and  are  as  fhy  as  any  favage  creature : 

Thefe  having  no  mark  upon  them  belong 
to  him  that  firft  takes  them.  However  the 
captor  commonly  purchafes  thefe  horfes  ve¬ 
ry  dear  by  fpoiling  better  in  their  purfuit, 
in  which  cafe  he  has  little  to  make  himfelf 
amends,  befides  the  pleafure  of  the  chafe  : 

And  very  often  this  is  all  he  has  for  it, 
for  the  wild  horfes  are  fo  fwift  that  it  is 
difficult  to  catch  them,  and  when  they  are 
taken,  it  is  odds  but  their  greafe  is  melted, 
or  elfe  being  old  they  are  fo  fullen  that  they 
cannot  be  tamed. 

The  difeafes  of  the  Indians  proceed  from  Difenfes 
heats  and  colds,  and  are  ufually  removed  by  and  reme. 
fweating  ;  but  if  the  humour  fixes,  and  oe- 
cafions  a  pain  in  any  of  their  limbs,  they 
endeavour  to  cure  it  by  burning  the  part 
with  a  live  coal  ;  with  which  having  made  a 
fore,  they  keep  it  running  until  the  humour 
is  drawn  off. 

They  alfo  fcarify  the  part  and  fuck  the 
fore,  and  fometimes  make  ufe  of  reeds  for 
cauterifing,  which  they  heat  over  the  fire  un¬ 
til  they  are  ready  to  flame,  and  then  apply 
them  upon  a  piece  of  wet  leather  to  the  grieved 
parr,  which  makes  the  heat  more  intenfe.  As 
for  the  reft  of  their  remedies,  I  muft  refer  the 
reader  to  Virginia,  and  confider,  in  the  next 
place,  the  difeafes  the  Englifh  are  fubjeeft  to  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Diftempers  come  not  here  (fays  my  author)  Of  the 
by  choaking  up  the  fpirits  with  a  foggy  and 
thick  air,  as  in  fome  northern  climes,  nor 
by  a  ftifling  hear,  which  exhales  the  vigour 
of  thofe  that  dwell  in  a  more  foutherly  la¬ 
titude,  but  by  a  wilful  and  foolifli  indulging 
themfelves  in  thofe  pleafures  which  in  a  warm 
and  fruitful  country  nature  laviflies  upon  man¬ 
kind  for  their  happinefs,  and  not  for  their  de- 
ftrudlion. 

Thus  I  have  feen  perfons  impatient  of  heat 
lie  almoft  naked  upon  the  cold  grafs  in  the 
lhades,  and  there  often  forgetting  themfelves 
fall  afleep  ;  nay,  many  are  fo  imprudent  as 
to  do  this  in  an  evening,  and  perhaps  lie  lb 
all  night  ;  when  between  the  dew  from  hea¬ 
ven, 
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C  H  A  P.  ven,  and  th6  *  damps  from  the  earth,  fuch  im- 
preflions  are  made  upon  the  humours  of  their 
body  as  occafion  fatal  diftempers. 

Thus  alfo  have  1  feen  perfons  put  into  a 
great  heat  by  exceffive  adlion,  and  in  the 
midll  of  that  heat  ftrip  off  their  cloaths  and 
expofe  their  open  pores  to  the  air :  Nay,  I 
have  known  fome  mad  enough  in  this  hot 
condition  to  take  huge  draughts  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  or  perhaps  of  milk  and  water  ;  which 
they  efteem  much  more  cold  in  operation  than 
water  alone. 

And  thus  likewife  have  I  feen  feveral  people 
(efpecially  new  comers)  fo  intemperate  in  de¬ 
vouring  the  pleafant  fruits,  that  they  have  fallen 
into  dangerous  fluxes  and  furfeits.  Thefe  and 
fuch  like  diforders  are  the  chief  occafion  of  their 
difeafes. 

The  firfl;  ficknefs  that  any  new  comer  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  there,  he  unfairly  calls  a  feafoning, 
be  it  fever,  ague,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  his  own 
tolly  or  excefies  bring  upon  him. 

Their  intermitting-fevers,  as  well  as  their 
agues,  are  very  troublefome  if  a  fit  remedy  be 
not  applied  j  but  of  late  the  Dodtors  there 
have  made  ufe  of  the  cortex  peruvian  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  find  that  it  feldom  or  never  fails  to 
remove  the  fits.  The  planters  too  have  fe¬ 
veral  roots  natural  to  the  country,  which  in  this 
cafe  they  cry  up  as  infallible  ;  and  I  have  found, 
by  feveral  examples,  a  total  immerfion  in  cold 
fpring  water,  juft  at  the  acceflion  of  the  fit,  an 
infallible  cure. 

When  thefe  damps,  colds,  and  diforders  af- 
fedl  the  body  more  gently,  and  do  not  feize 
people  violently  at  lirft,  then  for  want  of  fome 
timely  application  (the  planters  abhorring  all 
phyfick,  except  in  defperate  cafes,)  thefe  ftnall 
diforders  are  fuffered  to  go  on  until  they  grow 
into  a  cachexy,  by  which  the  body  is  over-run 
with  obftinate  fcorbutick  humours  :  and  this  in 
a  more  fierce  and  virulent  degree  I  take  to  be 
the  yaws. 

The  gripes  is  a  diftemper  of  the  Caribbee- 
Iflands,  and  not  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  and 
feldom  gets  footing  there,  and  then  only  up¬ 
on  great  provocations,  namely,  by  the  intem¬ 
perances  before-mentioned,  together  with  an 
unreafonable  ufe  of  filthy  and  unclean  drinks. 
Perhaps  too  it  may  come  by  new  unfine  cy¬ 
der,  perry  or  peach-drink,  which  the  people 
are  impatient  to  drink  before  it  is  ready  ;  or 
by  the  exceflive  ufe  of  lime-juice  and  foul  fu- 
gar  ill  punch  and  flip  ;  or  elfe  by  the  conftant 
drinking  of  uncorrefted  beer  made  of  fome  win¬ 
dy  unwholfome  things,  as  fome  people  make 
ufe  of  in  brewing. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  their  hijlory,  government^  and  religion. 


V 


I  R  G  I  N I  A  and  Maryland  were  dif- 


Maryland 
firll  difco- 

Its  name,  venturers,  and  retained  the  fame  name  until 
the  eighth  year  of  King  C  h  a  r  l  e  s  the  firft, 


covered  anno  1606,  by  the  fame  ad- 


anno  1632,  when  that  Prince  granted  that^HAP* 
part  of  Virginia  which  lay  north  of  Patow- 
mack  river,  and  was  not  then  planted,  unto 
Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  Granted  to 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  his  heirs  : 

And  this  part  of  the  country  was  afterwards 
called.  Maryland,  in  honour  of  the  then 
Queen  confort,  Henrietta  - Mari  a, 
yoLingeft  daughter  of  the  French  King,  Hen¬ 
ry  IV. 

The  Lord  Baltimore  having  obtained  this  Planted 
grant,  fent  over  his  brother,  the  honourable 
Leonard  Calvert,  Efq;  with  feveral  * 

Roman  Catholick  gentlemen  and  other  ad¬ 
venturers,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  to 
take  poffeflion  of  the  country  j  who  fetting 
fail  from  England  on  the  twenty- fecond  of 
November,  1633,  arrived  at  Point- Com  fort, 
in  the  bay  of  Chefepeak,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  February  following  ;  where  being  kindly 
received  and  fupplied  with  provifions  by  the 
Englilli  of  Virginia,  they  continued  the 
vpyage  northward  to  the  river  Patowmack, 
appointed  to  be  the  boundary  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
bay. 

The  adventurers  failed  up  this  river,  and 
landing  in  feveral  places  on  the  northern 
fhore,  acquainted  the  natives  they  were  come 
to  fettle  among  them  and  trade  with  them ; 
but  the  natives  feemed  rather  to  defire  their 
abfence  than  their  company.  Flowever,  there 
were  no  afts  of  hoftility  committed  on  either 
fide,  and  the  Englilh  returning  down  the 
river  patowmack  again,  made  choice  of  a 
place  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  (which  falls 
into  it,  and  by  them  called  St.  George’s  Ri¬ 
ver)  to  plant  the  firft  colony.  They  advan¬ 
ced  afterwards  to  an  Indian  town,  called  Yo- 
amaco,  then  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
at  a  conference  with  the  Weroance  or  fove- 
reign  of  the  place,  to  whom  they  made  con- 
liderable  .  prefents ,  the  Weroance  confented 
that  the  Englifli  fhould  dwell  in  one  part 
of  the  town,  referving  the  other  for  his  own 
people  till  the  harveft  was  over  j  and  then 
agreed  to  quit  the  whole  entirely  to  the  Englilh, 
and  retire  further  into  the  country,  which 
they  did  accordingly  ;  and  the  following  March 
Mr.  Calvert  and  the  planters  were  left 
in  the  quiet  polfellion  of  the  whole  town,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  Mary’s  ;  St.  Mary’s 
and  it  was  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  if  any 
wrong  was  done  by  either  party,  the  nation 
offending  fhould  make  full  fatisfaclion  for  the  the  Eu- 
injury.  The  reafon  the  Yoamaco  Indians  were 
fo  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  En- 
glifh,  and  yield  them  part  of  their  country, 
was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  their  protedion 
and  affiftance  againft  the  Safquahannah  Indi¬ 
ans,  their  northern  neighbours,  with  whom  they  ' 
were  then  at  war,  and  indeed  the  Yoamaco 
Indians  were  upon  the  point  of  abandoning 
their  country  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Safqua¬ 
hannah  nation  before  the  Englifh  arrived ; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  adventurers  fent 
over  by  the  Lord  Baltimore  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  injuftice  in  fettling  themfelves  in  this 
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CH  A  ?•  part  of  America,  being  invited  to  it  by  the  origi- 
nal  inhabitants. 

The  Englifli  being  thus  fettled  at  St.  Mary’s, 
applied  themfelves  with  great  diligence  to  culti¬ 
vating  the  ground,  and  raifed  large  quantities  of  In¬ 
dian  Corn,  while  the  natives  went  every  day  into 
the  woods  to  hunt  for  game,  bringing  home  Venifon 
and  Turkies  to  the  Englifli  colony  in  abundance, 
for  which  they  received  knives,  tools  and  toys  in 
return.  And  thus  both  nations  lived  in  the  great- 
eft  friendfliip,  doing  good  offices  to  each  other,  till 
fome  of  the  Englifli  in  Virginia,  envious  of  the 
happinefs  of  this  thriving  colony,  fuggefted.  to  the 
Indians  that  thefe  ftrangers  were  not  really  Eng¬ 
lifli,  as  they  pretended,  but  Spaniards  ;  and  would 
infallibly  enflave  them,  as  they  had  done  many  of 
their  countrymen:  And  the  Indians  were  fo  cre¬ 
dulous  as  to  believe  it,  and  appeared  jealous  of 
Mr.  Calvert,  making  preparations  as  if  they  in¬ 
tended  to  fall  upon  the  ftrangers  which  the  En¬ 
glifli  perceiving,  ftood  upon  their  guard,  and  e- 
redled  a  fort  for  their  fecurity,  on  which  they 
planted  feveral  pieces  of  ordinance,  at  the  firing 
whereof  the  Yoamaco’s  were  fo  terrified  that  they 
The  Indi- abandoned  their  country  without  any  other  com¬ 
ans  aban-  pulfioii,  and  left  the  Englifli  in  poffelTion  of  it ; 
don  their  receiving  fupplies  and  reinforcements  con- 
SrS-  ^°bnually  from  England,  and  having  no  other  ene¬ 
my  to  contend  with  than  agues  and  fevers  (which 
fwept  off  fome  of  them  before  they  found  out  a 
proper  regimen  for  the  climate)  they  foon  became 
a  flourifliing  people,  many  Roman  Catholick  fami¬ 
lies  of  quality  and  fortune  tranfporting  themfelves 
hither  to  avoid  the  penal  laws  made  againft  them 
in  England  ;  and  Maryland  has  been  a  place  of 
refuge  for  thofe  of  that  perfuafion  from  that  day  to 
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this. 

During  the  grand  rebellion  in  England,  the  Lord 
Baltimore’s  family  were  deprived  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  province,  but  were  reftored  to  their 
right  by  King  Charles  II.  foon  after  his  own 
reftoration.  Whereupon  the  Lord  Baltimore  fent 
over  his  fon,  Cha RLES  Calvert,  afterwards 
Lord  Baltimore,  to  be  Governor  of  Maryland, 
who  continued  in  that  poft  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ( long  after  his  father’s  death,)  by  whofe 
prudence  the  colony  became  almoft  as  confider- 
able  as  Virginia  for  its  Tobacco  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  foil :  And  all  the  Indian  nations  on 
that  fide  put  themfelves  under  their  protection. 
The  Indian  Chiefs  were  appointed,  or  at  leaft  ap¬ 
proved  and  confirmed  in  their  commands  by  the 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor,  whofe  fuccefs  is 
to  be  afcribed  in  great  meafure  to  the  endeavours 
he  ufed  to  cultivate  a  good  correfpondence  with 
the  Indian  nations,  and  to  give  them  as  little  of¬ 
fence  as  polTible.  I  can’t  learn  that  this  colony 
was  ever  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  natives,  or  ever 
received  any  injury  from  them,  unlefs  in  the  year 
1677  •,  when  the  Indians  being  at  war  with  the 
Englifli  of  Virginia,  plundered  the  frontiers  of 
Maryland,  and  half  a  dozen  people  loft  their 
lives  i  But  this  proceeded  from  a  miftake  -,  peace 
was  foon  reftored  upon  the  Indians  making  fatis- 
faCtion  for  the  outrage. 

The  At  the  revolution  the  Lord  Baltimore  was  de¬ 

crown  ap-  prived  of  the  power  of  appointing  a  Governor  and 
points  a  other  Officers,  and  the  government  of  that  pro- 
Govcrnor.  ^nder  the  fame  regulation  as  other  planta¬ 

tions  which  are  immediately  fubjeCf  to  the  crown. 
The  Baltimore  family  alfo  were  in  danger  of 
lofing  their  propriety  on  account  of  their  religion, 
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by  the  aCl  which  requires  all  Roman  Catholick  CHAP, 
heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftant  religion,  on  pain 
of  being  deprived  of  their  eftates:  But  that  pru¬ 
dent  family  thought  fit  to  profefs  the  proteftant 
religion  rather  than  lofe  their  inheritance  •,  and  the 
prefent  Lord  Baltimore  is  now  both  proprietor  and 
Governor  of  Maryland,  being  one  of  the  nobleft 
eftates  enjoyed  by  a  fubjeCt  of  Britain  ;  for  he 
is  ftill  entitled  to  a  duty  on  every  hogfliead  of 
Tobacco  exported,  enjoys  feveral  fair  manours, 
which  may  be  ftiled  his  demefne  lands,  and  has  a 
rent  paid  him  by  every  planter,  befides  other  per- 
quifites. 

The  Governor,  however,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  is  now  appointed  by  the  crown,  as  are 
alfo  the  members  of  the  council.  The  afiembly  AfTembly. 
is  chofen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  reipedtive  coun¬ 
ties,  as  in  Virginia-,  and  in  the  Governor,  coun¬ 
cil  and  afiembly,  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged. 

The  Governor  has  a  negative  as  the  King  has  in 
England,  and  their  a6ts  muft  be  confirmed  by  the 
King :  However,  they  are  in  force  till  the  King 
difapproves  of  them. 

Their  Provincial-courts  are  held  once  every  Courts, 
quarter  in  the  capital  town  of  Annapolis,  which 
determine  common-law  caufes  of  confequence  in 
the  firft  inftance,  and  on  writs  of  error  other 
caufes  brought  from  the  inferior  County-courts ; 
and  there  is  a  court  of  chancery,  which  gives  relief 
in  equity,  as  in  England. 

Among  the  Laws  of  Maryland,  we  meet  with 
thefe  that  follow. 

The  parties  bringing  appeals  or  writs  of  error  Laws  of 
in  the  provincial  court  from  the  County-courts,  Maryland, 
are  required  to  give  fecurity  to  pay  the  cofts 
and  damages  in  cafe  the  caufe  goes  againft 
them. 

No  Perfon  fhall  bring  a  writ  of  error  or  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  County- court,  where  the  debt  or 
damage  does  not  amount  to  fix  Pounds  fterling  ; 
nor  from  the  Provincial-court  to  the  Governor  and 
council,  where  it  does  not  exceed  fifty  Pounds  ; 
but  the  judgments  of  thofe  courts  in  fuch  cafes 
fhall  be  final. 

None  fhall  appeal  from  the  Governor  and  coun¬ 
cil  to  the  King  and  council  in  England,  unlefs 
the  thing  in  difpute  be  of  the  value  of  three  hun¬ 
dred'  Pounds  fterling. 

Every  Eledfor  of  BurgeflTes  for  the  general- Surgefies. 
afiembly  fhall  have  fifty  acres  of  freehold  land 
in  the  county,  or  a  vifible  eftate  of  the  value  of 
forty  Pounds  fterling.  Four  members  fhall  be 
chofen  to  reprefent  each  county :  Two  citizens 
fhall  ferve  for  the  city  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  two 
for  Annapolis,  and  every  other  town  and  borough 
privileged  to  fend  members  to  the  general  af- 
fembly. 

No  Perfon  keeping  a  publick  houfe  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  a  reprefentative. 

Members  fhall  be  allowed  one  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  pounds  of  Tobacco  per  diem  for  their  wages, 
befides  travelling  charges. 

The  fame  allowance  fhall  be  made  to  every 
Commiffioner  or  Judge  of  the  provincial  court 
during  his  attendance  on  that  court,  and  eighty 
pounds  of  Tobacco  per  diem  to  the  Judge  of 
every  County-court.  But  the  latter  part  of  this 
ftatute  for  allowing  falaries  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Provincial  and  County-courts  was  afterwards  re¬ 
pealed. 

Any  perfon  that  fhall  blafpheme,  or  curfe  God,  Blafphe- 
deny  our  Saviour  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  deny  my. 
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CHAP,  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  of  any  of  the  three 
Perfons,  or  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  or  fhall 
utter  any  reproachful  words  againft  any  of  the 
three  Perfons,  fliall  be  bored  through  the  Tongue, 
and  fined  twenty  Pounds  fterling  for  the  firft  of¬ 
fence,  forty  Pounds  for  the  fecond  offence,  and 
fuffer  death  and  confifcation  of  goods  for  the  third 
offence. 

Fornica-  The  penalty  for  fornication  is  twenty  Shillings 
tion.  fferling,  or  corporal  punifliment,  not  exceeding 
thirty-nine  laflres,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court. 
Adultery.  And  the  punifliment  for  adultery  forty  Shillings, 
or  corporal  puniffiment  as  aforefaid. 

Perfons  who  harbour  fuch  lewd  people  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  fame  penalties. 

Curfing  The  penalty  of  curfing  and  fwearing  is  five 
and  fwear-  Shillings  fferling  ;  and  if  the  offence  be  committed 
in  a  court  of  juffice  ten  Shillings. 

Schools.  Free-Schools  were  eredtcd  and  endowed  in  fe- 
veral  towns  in  Maryland  for  teaching  latin  and 
greek,  by  an  aft  of  affembly,  anno  1696. 

Englifh  The  Englifh  ftatutes  or  afts  of  parliament,  with 
ftatute-  Da  L ton’s  Juffice  of  peace,  were  ordered  to  be 
book.  pi-pvided  by  the  Juftices  of  peace  of  every  county 
in  Maryland,  by  an  aft  of  affembly,  anno  1699. 
Evidence.  Proof  of  bills,  bonds,  or  other  fpeciakies,  book- 
debts  or  accounts,  may  be  made  before  two  Juf¬ 
tices  of  peace  of  any  county,  or  one  of  the  Juf¬ 
tices  of  the  provincial  court ;  and  the  balance 
due  upon  fuch  account,  being  certified  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  fuch  Juftices,  fhall  be  deemed 
fufficient  evidence  in  any  court  within  the  pro¬ 


vince. 

Annapo-  The  port  of  Annapolis  in  Anne  Arundel  Co.un- 
lis  the  ca-  was  made  the  chief  feat  of  juffice  within  the 
province,  for  holding  affemblies  and  provincial 
courts,  by  an  aft  of  affembly  paffed  ii.  W.  111. 
anno  16519. 

Convey-  It  was  enafted  by  their  affembly  ii  W.  III. 
ances.  1699,  That  no  lands  or  tenements  Ihould  be  alie¬ 
nated  or  transferred  from  one  to  another,  but  by 
deed,  indented  and  enrolled  in  the  Provincial- 
court,  or  County- court  where  fuch  lands,  &c. 
lie. 


Execu¬ 

tions. 


Limita¬ 
tions  of 
aftions. 
Debts. 


Theft. 


Neceffary  Corn  for  the  defendant’s  maintenance, 
his  gun,  bedding,  tools,  and  fiich  like,  fliall  be 
protefted  from  executions. 

No  bonds  or  obligations  under  hand  and  feal 
fliall  be  fuable,  unlefs  renewed  within  five  years. 

No  perfon  fliall  depart  the  province^  unlefs  he 
fet  up  his  name  three  months  at  the  Secretary’s 
office  before  his  departure,  or  give  fecurity  to  the 
government  to  pay  his  debts. 

Every  maffer  of  a  fliip,  or  other  perfon,  tranf- 
porting  or  conveying  away  any  perfon  out  of 
the  province  without  a  certificate  of  his  having 
complied  with  this  law,  is  made  liable  to  pay 
his  debts :  And  if  he  convey  away  any  fervant, 
he  fliall  be  liable  to  fatisfy  the  owner  for,  his  da¬ 
mages. 

The  Juftices  of  the  feveral  County-courts  are 
made  Judges  of  all  thefts  under  the  value  of  one 
thoufand  pounds  of  Tobacco  (robbery,  burglary, 
and  hoLife-breaking  excepted.) 

Every  perfon  convifted  of  fuch  theft  fliall  pay 
fourfold  the  value  of  the  goods  ftoln,  to  the  own¬ 
er,  and  be  put  in  the  pillory,  and  whipped,  as 
the  court  fliall  adjudge,  not  exceeding  forty  ftripes. 
If  the  offender  be  not  able  to  fatisfy  the  own¬ 
er  otherwife,  he  fliall  receive  the  faid  corporal 
punilhment,  and  pay  the  faid  penalty  of  four-fold 
retribution  by  fervitude,  the  time  thereof  being 


determined  by  the  court  *,  and  the  receiver  of  fuch  C  H  P. 
ftoln  goods  is  made  liable  to  the  like  penalties  as 
the  thief. 

No  Perfon  fliall  range  in  the  woods  after  wild 
neat  cattle,  or  Horfes,  without  the  Governor’s  li- 
cence,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  five  thoufand  pounds 
of  Tobacco  for  every  fuch  wild  animal  killed  or 
taken.  Nor  fliall  any  perfon  cut  off  the  ear  of  a 
Hog,  taken  in  the  woods,  on  pain  of  being  ad¬ 
judged  a  Hog-ftealer. 

All  fences  for  inclofing  corn-ground  fliall  be  Fences. 
fiv9  foot  high  at  leaft,  and  ftrongly  made  }  and  if 
any  cattle  break  into  fuch  fence,  the  owner  of  the 
cattle  fliall  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds  of  Tobacco, 
or  fuch  further  damages  as  a  Juffice  of  peace 
fliall  award. 

No  niafter  of  a  fliip,  or  merchant,  fliall  import 
a  convifted  felon  into  Maryland,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting  the  value  of  two  thoufand  lb.  of  Tobacco,  ported. 

Whoever  fliall  take,  entice  away,  or  fell  any  Indians, 
friend  Indian  without  licence,  fliall  be  fined  and 
imprifoned  at  difcretion. 

In  the  year  1698,  part  of  Dorchefter  County 
was  affigned  to  the  natives ;  to  hold  the  fame  of 
the  Lord  Proprietor,  under  the  rent  of  one  Beaver 
flein. 

By  an  aft,  ii  W.  III.  1699,  The  carrying 
ftrong  liquors  to  the  Indian  Towns  was  prohibited. 

By  12  W.  III.  anno  1700,  Certain  perfons 
were  authorifed  by  the  government  to  deter¬ 
mine  all  differences  between  the  Englifli  and  In¬ 
dians, 

Enafted  ii  W.  III.  1699,  That  the  libraries  in 
every  parifli  Ihould  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  Mini 
fter  ;  who  fliould  preferve  them,  and  be  accounta¬ 
ble  for  the  books. 

Enafted  4  W,  &  M.  1692,  That  the  per- Marriages, 
fons  intending  to  marry  fliall  apply  themfelves 
to  the  Minifter  or  Magiftrate,  and  banns  fliall 
be  publiflied  in  the  Church,  County-court,  or 
meeting-houfe  next  to  which  the  parties  dwell  ; 
and  upon  a  certificate  thereof  the  Minifter  or 
Magiftrate  may,  three  weeks  after  fuch  banns 
publiflied,  join  the  parties  in  marriage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 

And  no  perfon  fliall  contraft  marriage  w'ithout 
fuch  publication  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  thou¬ 
fand  Ib.  of  Tobacco,  and  the  Minifter  or  Ma¬ 
giftrate  joining  them  in  marriage  five  thoufand 
lb.  of  Tobacco ;  And  all  marriages  not  made  by 
fome  Minifter  or  Magiftrate,  before  five  fufficient 
witnefles  at  leaft,  fliall  be  void :  The  fees  for 
marriage  being  reftrained  to  one  hundred  lb.  of 
Tobacco. 

The  Colonels  and  other  Officers  of  the  militia  Militia, 
in  every  county  are  impower’d  to  enlift  all  perfons 
to  ferve  in  the  liorfe  or  foot  from  fixteen  to  fixty 
(except  Negroes  and  flaves ;)  who  are  obliged  to 
mufter  in  their  refpeftive  counties  from  time  to 
time,  at  fuch  places  as  the  Governor  fliall  appoint, 
and  to  bring  their  own  arms  and  Horfes,  and 
maintain  themfelves  during  fuch  mufter.  But  if 
they  are  fent  on  aftual  fervice,  their  arms,  &c.  are 
to  be  provided  them  out  of  the  publick  magazines, 
and  they  are  to  be  regularly  paid  by  the  refpeftive 
counties  they  belong  to :  And  Prels-mafters  are 
appointed  in  every  county  to  prefs  provifions  for 
the  troops. 

The  prifoners  and  plunder  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  foldiery ;  and  Troopers  Lfing  their 
Horfes  to  have  others  bought  them  at  the  publick 
charge. 

Any 
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CHAP. 

V. 

I  Negroes. 

Confta- 

bles. 

;  Publick 
houfes. 


Perjury. 


I 

'  Enemies. 


Trials. 


I  Small 
debts. 


Any  Soldier  being  wounded  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  publick,  as  alfo  the  wives  and  children  of 
fuch  as  are  killed  in  the  fervice. 

The  baptized  Negroes  lhall  not  alter  their  con¬ 
dition  as  to  fervitude. 

JuHices  of  peace  in  each  county  are  impowered 
to  appoint  Conftables  in  every  parifh. 

Inns  and  publick  houfes  are  to  be  licenfed  by 
the  ComrUiflloners  of  each  county  ;  who  may  af- 
certain  the  price  they  fhall  take  for  their  liquor, 
beds,  provifions,  and  provender ;  and  may  fup- 
prefs  them  if  dilbrderly. 

The  landlord  obliged  to  credit  every  freeholder 
as  far  as  the  value  of  four  hundred  lb.  of  Tobacco. 

The  penalty  of  peijury  tv^enty  Pounds  fterling, 
and  fix  months  imprifonment ;  and  in  default  of 
paying  the  penalty,  the  offender  to  be  fet  in  the 
pillory,  and  his  ears  nailed  to  it. 

By  II  W.  III.  1699,  It  was  made  felony  to 
ferve  any  foreign  Prince  or  ftate  againft  any  other 
Prince  or  ftate  in  amity  with  Great-Britain. 

And  that  treafons,  felonies,  pyracies,  or  robbe¬ 
ries  committed  at  fea,  fliould  be  tried  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fuch  offences  committed  on  fhore  •,  the 
Commiflloners  or  Judges  to  proceed  according  to 
the  Englifli  ftatute  of  28  H.  VIII.  c.  15. 

No  County-court  fliall  take  cognizance  of  any 
adtion  where  the  debt  or  damage  does  not  exceed 


the  value  of  two  hundred  lb.  of  Tobacco,  or 
fixteen  Shillings  and  eight  Pence  fterling  but  fuch 
caufes  fhall  be  determined  by  any  one  Juftice  of 
peace  of  the  county  where  the  debtor  fhall  refide 
without  fee. 

Chancery.  The  Court  of  Chancery  fhall  not  hear  any  caufe 
where  the  original  debt  or  damage  does  not  amount 
i  to  the  value  of  twelve  hundred  lb.  of  Tobacco, 

I  or  five  Pounds  fterling  and  upwards  •,  but  the  judg- 

'  ments  of  the  County-courts  in  fuch  cafes  fhall  be 

final. 

A£b  ofaf-  All  acts  of  affemfily  are  required  to  be  publifhed 

fembly.  by  the  Sheriffs  in  the  refpedlive  counties. 

I  Common-  By  i2  W.  III.  1700,  the  book  of  com.mon- 
j  prayer,  prayer  was  required  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of 
I  Maryland. 

Clergy.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  clergy  a  tax  of 
forty  lb.  of  Tobacco  per  head  was  enacted  to  be 
levyed  and  paid  to  the  Minifters  of  the  refpedlive 
pariflies. 

I  Marriage.  Enafted,  that  none  fhould  marry  within  the  de¬ 
grees  prohibited. 

No  Juftice  of  peace  or  Magiftrate  fhall  marry 
people  in  any  parifh  where  there  is  a  clergyman 
I  refident. 

:  Vellries.  The  veftry-men  of  each  parifh  are  incorpora- 
1  ted  and  impower’d  to  receive  for  pious  ufes,  and 

!  the  benefit  of  each  church  and  parifh,  all  lands, 

tenements,  goods  and  chattels  granted  or  be¬ 
queathed  to  them.  The  Minifter  of  the  parifh 
'  to  prefide  in  the  veftry. 

i  Pluralities.  No  Minifter  fhall  hold  more  than  two  pariflies, 
and  fliall  have  the  licence  of  the  Governor  and  the 
!  two  veftries  for  this. 

!  Readers.  Where  there  is  no  Minifter  in  any  parifh  the 
!  veftry  may  provide  a  Reader,  allowing  him  a  fa- 

'  lary  out  of  the  forty  Pounds  per  poll,  not  exceed¬ 

ing  half  the  revenue  of  a  Minifter :  And  fuch  Read- 
j  ers  are  allowed  to  read  divine  fervice  out  of  the 

I  common-prayer-book,  and  read  the  homilies. 

I  Servants  No  fervant  or  flave  fhall  travel  more  than  ten 
s  and  Haves,  niiles-  from  his  mafter’s  houfe  without  a  note  from 
his  mafter  or  his  overfeer,  on  pain  of  being  deem- 
j  ed  a  runaway ;  and  fuch  fervant  abfenring  him- 


felf  fhall  ferve  ten  days  for  every  day  he  is  ab-  C  H  A  P. 
fent. 

Any  perfon  travelling  out  of  his  county  with- 
out  a  pafs  under  the .  county-feal,  and  not  being 
known  or  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  him.- 
felf,  fhall  be  deemeci  a  runaway  and  carried  be¬ 
fore  the  next  Magiftrate  who  fhall  conimit  him 
to  fafe  cuftody,  and  give  notice  to  his  mafter  or 
miftrefs,  if  it  appear  he  have  any  ;  or  elfe  caufe 
the  name  and  defeription  of  fuch  a  runaway  to  be 
fet  up  in  the  next  County-courts,  that  it  may  be 
difeovered  to  whom  he  belongs. 

Every  fervant,  at  the  expiration  of  his  time.  Servants, 
fliall  have  a  new  fuit  of  qloaths,  two  hoes,  an  ax, 
a  gun,  and  three  barrels  of  Indian  Corn  given  him 
by  his  m  alien 

No  perfon  fhall  barter  goods,  or  traffick  with 
any  fervant  or  flave  without  the  mailer’s  leave. 

If  any  fervant  fhall  be  denied  fufficient  meat, 
drink,  lodging,  or  cloathing,  or  fhall  be  over¬ 
worked  or  debarred  of  his  natural  reft,  the  County- 
court  may  fine  fuch  mafter  ;  and  for  the  third  of¬ 
fence  fet  the  wronged  perfon  at  liberty.  * 

If  any  white  woman  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  got  with  Baflards. 
child  by  a  Negroe,  fhe  fliall  become  a  fervant  for 
feven  years  j  and  if  fhe  be  then  a  fervant,  fhe  fliall 
ferve  feven  years  beyond  her  time.  If  the  Negroe 
who  got  the  child  be  free,  he  fliall  ferve  feven 
years  and  their  iflue  fhall  be  fervants  until  they 
arrive  at  thirty  one  years  of  age. 

And  if  a  white  man  get  a  Negroe  woman 
with  child  he  fhall  undergo  the  fame  punifhment 
as  a  white  woman  got  with  child  by  a  Negroe. 

If  a  white  woman  fervant  have  a  baftard,  and 
cannot  prove  who  is  the  father,  fhe  fhall  fatisfy 
the  damage  to  her  mafter  by  further  fervitude  ; 
and  if  fhe  do  produce  the  father  he  fhall  fatisfy 
the  damage,  if  free  ;  and  if  a  fervant  half  the  da¬ 
mage  :  And  if  the  father  be  a  Angle  perfon  and 
promifed  the  maid  marriage  before  he  lay  with  her, 
he  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  perform  his  promife,  or 
make  fatisfadlioh  otherwife. 

No  perfon  fhall  work  or  ufe  any  fports  on  Sun  -  Sundays, 
days,  or  fuffer  hi6  fervants  to  work,  &c.  on  that 
day  (works  of  rieceffity  excepted)  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  two  thoufahd  lb.  of  Tobacco  for  every  of¬ 
fence. 

No  publick  houfe  fhall  fell  ftrong  liquor  on 
Sundays,  or  fuffer  tipliilg,  gaming,  or  other  paf- 
time,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  hundred  lb,  of 
Tobacco. 

For  Irifh  fervants  or  Negroes  imported,  adutyADutyon 
of  twenty  Shillings  fterling  per  head  was  given  by 
an  adl  of  ii  W.  III.  1699,  and  a  duty  of  three 
Pence  per  galloh  on  rum  and  Wine  imported. 

Every  Conftable  fhall  annually  on  the  20th  of 
June  require  of  every  mafter  and  miftrefs  a  lift  of 
all  taxable  perfons  in  their  refpedlive  families,  and  ^ 
fend  one  copy  thereof  to  the  Sheriff  and  another 
to  the  County-court. 

All  male  children  born  arid  refident  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  (being  above  fixteen  years  of  age)  all  male 
fervants  of  fixteen  imported,  all  flaves  male  and 
female,  imported  of  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  all 
freemen  (except  clergymen  and  poor  people  that 
receive  alms)  fhall  be  deemed  taxable. 

Weights  and  meafures  are  enafted  to  be  the  Weights 
fame  as  in  England. 

Upon  a  man’s  dying  inteftate,  one  third  of  his 
perfonal  eftate  goes  to  his  widow,  and  the  other  tion  of  in- 
two  to  his  children  ;  and  if  he  has  no  children,  to  teftates 
the  ncareft  relations  of  the  inteftate. 

And 
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CHAP.  Juftices  of  the  refpeftlve  counties  are  to  they  are  only  titular  ones,  except  Annapolis,  C  H  A  P. 

empowered  to  take  care  of  all  orphans,  with  their  where  the  Governor  refides.  Governor  Nichol- 
eftates  and  effefts  until  of  age,  every  male  orphan  son  did  his  endeavour  to  make  a  town  of  that, 
bein"  deemed  of  age  at  one  and  twenty,  and  every  and  there  are  in  it  above  forty  dwelling  houfes, 
femSe  at  fixteen,  or  day  of  marriage,  which  (hall  feven  or  eight  whereof  afford  good  lodging  and 
hrfi:  happen  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  no  orphan  accorhmodation  for  ftrangers.  There  is  alfo  a  State- 
Ihould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  perfon  of  a  diffe-  houfe,  a  church,  and  a  free-fchool  built  with  brick, 
rent  religion  from  that  of  his  parents,  which  make  a  great  fhow  among  a  parcel  of  wood- 

The  Juftices  of  the  County-courts  fhall  annu-  en  houfes  ;  but  their  buildings  are  much  improvod 
ally  enquire  by  a  jury,  how  orphans  are  maintain-  fince  Mr,  Jones  wrote. 

ed  and  educated  *,  and  if  they  are  apprentices,  how  As  for  our  predeceffors,  the  Indian  inhabitants, 
they  are  ufed  and  inftrufted  •,  and  if  they  find  any  I  cannot  give  you  any  further  account  of  them 

abufe  or  negledt,  to  redrefs  the  fame.  than  this,  viz.  That  whereas  at  the  firft  feating  of 

N.  B.  The  Governors  of  Maryland  have  en-  Maryland  there  were  feveral  nations  of  Indians  in 
deavoured  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  country  governed  by  feveral  petty  Kings,  I 
their  laws  refemble  thofe  of  England  as  do  not  think  that  there  are  now  five  hundred  fight- 
near  as  pofiible  ;  and  tliey  have  alfo  un-  ing  men  of  them  in  the  province,  and  thofe  are 

happily  introduced  moft  of  the  niceties  more  on  the  eaftern  fhore  than  on  the  weft.  Here 

in  pleading  and  dilatory  proceedings  of  they  have  two  or  three  little  towns,  and  fome  of 


our  courts  of  law  and  equity  ;  which 
their  neighbours  of  Virginia  have  wifely 
provided  againft,  and  retrenched  all 
exorbitant  fees  j  fo  that  juftice  is  ad- 
miniftered  in  that  province  with  much 
more  fpeed  and  lefs  charge  than  it  is 
in  this. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  refided  a  confiderable  time 
in  Maryland,  treating  of  their  religion  and  go¬ 
vernment,  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  ; 

Jones’s  We  are  governed  (fays  that  gentleman)  by  the 
obferva-  fame  laws  as  in  England,  only  fome  a6ts  of  aflfem- 
tions.  relating  to  fome  particular  cafes,  not 

under  the  verge  of  the  Englifti  laws,  or  where  the 
laws  of  England  do  not  aptly  provide  for  fome  cir- 
cumftances,  under  which  our  way  of  living  hath 
put  us.  The  Church  of  England  (God  be  praifed) 
is  pretty  firmly  eftablifhed  amongft  us.  Churches 
are  built,  and  there  is  an  annual  ftipend  allowed  for 
every  Minifter  by  a  perpetual  law,  which  is  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  taxables  in 
each  parifh  ;  every  Chriftian  male  fixteen  years 
old,  and  Negroes  male  and  female  above  that 
age,  pay  forty  lb.  of  Tobacco  to  the  Minifter, 
which  is  levied  by  the  Sheriff  among  other  pub- 
lick  levies ;  which  makes  the  revenues  of  the 
Minifters,  one  with  another,  about  twenty  thou- 
fand  lb.  of  Tobacco,  or  one  hundred  Pounds  fter- 
ling  per  annum.  It  hath  been  the  unhappinefs 
of  this  country,  that  they  had  no  proteftant  Mi¬ 
nifters  hardly  among  them,  till  Governor  Nichol¬ 
son’s  time,  but  now  and  then  an  itinerant  preach¬ 
er,  of  very  loofe  morals,  and  fcandalous  beha¬ 
viour  ;  fo  that  what  with  fuch  mens  ill  exam¬ 
ples,  the  Romifh  Priefts  cunning,  and  the  Qua¬ 
kers  bigotry,  religion  was  in  a  manner  turned  out 
of  doors  :  But  (God  be  praifed  )  things  now 
ftand  better,  and  our  churches  are  crowded  as  full 
as  they  can  hold:,  and  the  people  are  pretty  fen- 
'  fible  of  the  Romifh  fuperftition,  and  the  Quakers 
madnefs  5  fo  that  their  parties  both  joined  toge¬ 
ther  are  very  inconfiderable  to  what  ours  is.  In¬ 
deed  the  Quakers  ftruggle  hard  to  maintain  their 
footing,  and  their  teachers  ( efpecially  the  female 
fex,  who  are  the  moft  zealous)  are  very  free  of 
their  taunts  and  contumelies  againft  us  •,  but  it  is 
to  little  purpofe,  uhlefs  to  make  their  own  way  more 
ridiculous. 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  way  of  affociating 
purfelves  in  towns  and  corporations.  There  are 
indeed  feveral  places  allotted  for  towns,  but  hither- 
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them  come  over  to  the  weft  in  winter  time  to 
hunt  for  Deer  ;  being  generally  employed  by  the 
Englifh.  Thefe  Indians  take  delight  in  nothing 
elfe,  and  it  is  rare  that  any  of  them  will  embrace 
our  way  of  living  and  worfhip.  The  caufe  of 
their  diminifhing  proceeded  not  from  any  wars 
with  the  Englifti,  for  we  have  had  none  with 
them,  but  from  their  own  perpetual  difcords  and 
wars  among  themfelves ;  And  their  drinking 
and  other  vices  which  the  Englifh  taught  them 
probably  may  have  deftroyed  many  more. 

I  fhall  conclude  the  ftate  of  Maryland  with  a 
late  account  Mr.  Jones  has  given  us  of  the  col¬ 
lege  erected  at  Williamftadt  in  Virginia,  which 
was  built  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Ma¬ 
ryland  as  well  as  thofe  of  Virginia. 

The  royal  foundation  of  William  and  Mary  a  further 
college,  eredled  with  a  profpeft  of  doing  the  account  of 
greateft  good  to  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland,  and  feconded  with  the  ample  benefaftions  jh^ed^ca- 
of  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  and  the  contri- don  of  the 
butions  of  the  country,  had  many  difficulties  to  Englifh  - 
ftruggle  with  in  its  infancy :  And  two  fides  of  the 
quadrangle  were  no  fooner  finiflied  but  it  was  laid 
in  afhes  by  a  terrible  fire,  that  could  not  be  extin- 
guifhed  until  the  whole  fabrick  was  confumed. 

And  tho’  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  much  im¬ 
proved,  it  has  not  anfwered  the  expedlations  that 
were  conceived  of  it ;  for  it  Was  ftill  (when  Mr. 

Jones  wrote,  being  about  twelve  years  fince)  with¬ 
out  a  fcholarfhip,  without  a  ftatute,  and  without 
a  chapel,  and  very  few  books  in  the  library. 

The  Indians  upon  Mr.  Boyle’s  foundation 
have  indeed  a  handfome  apartment  for  themfelves 
and  their  mafter,  built  near  the  college  ;  which 
ufeful  contrivance  ought  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
utmoft  advantage  in  the  real  education  and  con- 
verfion  of  the  Infidels  ;  for  hitherto  but  little  good 
has  been  done  therein,  though  abundance  of  mo¬ 
ney  has  been  laid  out,  and  a  great  many  endea¬ 
vours  have  been  ufed,  and  much  pains  taken  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  young  Indians  procured  from  the  tributary 
or  foreign  nations  with  much  difficulty,  were  for¬ 
merly  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  town,  where 
abundance  of  them  ufed  to  die,  either  through 
ficknefs,  change  of  provifion  and  way  of  life  ;  or, 
as  fome  will  have  it,  often  for  want  of  proper 
neceflaries,  and  due  care  taken  of  them  ;  Thofe 
of  them  that  have  efcaped  well,  and  been  taught 
to  read  and  write,  have,  for  the  moft  part,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes,  fome  with,  and  fome  with¬ 
out 
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C  H  A  P.  out  baptifm  *,  where  they  followed  their  own  favage 
cuftoms  and  heathenhh  rites. 

A  few  of  them  have  lived  as  fervants  'among  the 
Englifh,  or  loitered  and  idled  away  their  time  in 
lazinels  and  mifchief. 

But  it  is  great  pity  that  more  care  is  not 
taken  about  them  after  they  are  difmifled  from 
fchool. 

They  have  admirable  capacities  when  their  hu-. 
mours  and  tempers  are  perfedlly  unde;-fl:ood  ;  and 
if  well  taught,  they  might  adv.ance  themfelves, 
and  do  great  good  in  the  fervice  of  religion ; 
whereas  now  they  are  rather  taught  to  become 
worle  than  better,  by  falling  into  the  worfl: 


$ 

praftices  of  vile  nominal  ChriHians,  which  they 
add  to  their  own  Indian  manners  and  abfurd 
cuftoms. 

It  is  unnecefliiry  to"  dwell  longer  on  the  ftate 
of  Maryland,  having  fo  largely  delcribed  that 
of  Virginia,  where  the  climate  and  foil  are  the 
famcj  the  government,  manners,  religion  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Indians  the  famej  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Inhabitants  differing,  but  little  from  thofe 
of  Virginia  in  thpir  laws  and  cuftoms  j  as  the 
reader  will  ohferve  on  comparing  the  abovefaid 
abftrads  that  have  been  given  of  the  laws  of  the 
refpedlive  countries.  I  proceed  therefore  now  to 
the  defcription  of  New-England. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  name>i  fituation^  extent  and  face  of  th^  country.  Of  its  feas^  bays^  capes^  lakes^  Jprmgs 

and  risers  j  and  of  the  tideSy  windsy  air  and  feafons. 


C  H  A  P.  y  "Y  jvj  p  E  R  the  general  title  of  New- 
y  J  England  are  comprehended  the  feveral  co¬ 
lonies  or  governments  of  i .  The  Maflachu- 
fets.  2,  New  Hampfhire.  3.  Connedlicut.  and,  4. 
Rhode  Ifland,  and  Providence  Plantation. 

.Name.  This  country  received  the  name  of  New- 
England  from  prince  Charles,  afterwards  King 
Situation.  Charles  I.  and  is  fituated  between  41  and  45 
degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  between  67  and 
73  degrees  of  weftern  longitude ;  being  bounded 
by  Canada  on  the  north-weft,  by  Nova  Scotia 
on  the  north-eaft,  by  the  Atlantick  Ocean  on 
the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  by  the  province  of  New- 
Extent.  York  on  the  weft  %  and  as  it  ftretches  along  the 
faid  ocean  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-weft, 
is  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  in 
breadth. 

Pace  of  the  This  like  other  uncultivated  countries  was  one 
country,  great  foreft,  covered  with  excellent  timber  when 
the  Englifh  firft  vifited  thefe  ftiores :  The  land 
next  the  Sea  being  generally  low,  and  intermixed 
with  a  great  many  fwamps  or  morafles,  on  which 
there  grew  under-wood  and  bufhes ;  but  farther 
np  in  the  country  the  land  rifes  into  hills,  and  on 
‘  •  the  north-eaft  is  rocky  and  mountainous. 

Sea.  The  Atlantick  Ocean  wafhes  the  ftiores  on 

the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  there  are  leveral  good 
Bays.  bays  and  harbours  on  the  coaft,  particularly  thofe 
formed  by  Plymouth,  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence 
Plantation  on  the  fouth ;  Monument  Bay  to  the 
eaftward  of  thefe  in  Barnftaple-County  *,  Weft- 
Harbour,  formed  by  the  bending  of  the  coaft  at 
Cape  Cod  *,  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  which  will  be 
particularly  defcribed  in  treating  of  that  capital ; 
Cafco  Bay  farther  northward,  with  feveral  others 
of  lefs  note,  which  will  be  found  in  the  map  of 
the  Britifli  Plantations  •,  fcveral  of  thefe  are  capa- 
ble  of  receiving  the  largeft  fleets. 

Capes.  remarkable  capes  going  ftom  fouth 

to  north  are,  i.  that  of  Cape  Cod.  2.  Marble 
Headi  3.  Cape  Anne.  4.  Cape  Netick.  5.  Cape 
Porpus.  6.  Cape  Fliiabeth ;  and  7.  Cape  Small- 
point. 

The  country  is  generally  well  watered  with 
Springs,  fprings  and  rivuletSj  and  thefe  are  fome  lakes* 


but  not  of  that  magnitude  as  thofe  which  lie  c  HAP. 
north  and  weft  of  this  country.  The  principal  I. 
rivers  are,  i.  that  of  Connedlicut,  which 
north  of  New-England  runs  almoft  diredlly  fouth, 
and  having  divided  the  province  of  Connefticut  cut, 
in  two  parts,  falls  into  the  fea  between  the  towns 
of  Saybroke  and  Lime,  almoft  over-againft  the 
eaft-end  of  Long  Ifland  •,  this  river  is  navigable 
with  large  vefTcls  a  great  way.  2.  The  Thames,  Thames, 
which  rifing  in  fome  lake  north  of  the  Mafliachu- 
fets, .  runs  alfo  diredfly  fouth,  falling  into  the  fea 
below  New  London,  and  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
river  Connefticut.  3.  The  river  Patuxet,  which  Patuxet. 
rifing  in  the  north-weft  of  the  Maflachufets  coun¬ 
try,  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft  thro’  Providence  Plan¬ 
tation,  falling  into  a  bay  of  the  fea  near  the  town 
of  Swanfey.  4.  The  great  river  Merimack,  which  Merl- 
rifing  north  of  New-England  alfo  runs  to  thei^ack. 
fouthward,  forming  a  lake  on  the  weft  of  New 
Hampfhire,  from  whence  continuing  its  courfe 
fouth  to  43  degrees  of  latitude,  then  turns  about 
to  the  eaft,  falling  into  the  fea  between  Salisbury 
and  Newbury  in  the  county  of  EfTex,  5.  The 
river  Pifcataway,  which  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  Pifcata- 
and  falls  into  the  fea  near  the  town  of  Portfmouth  ^ay. 
in  Hampfhire  *,  the  mouth  of  which  is  more  like 
an  arm  of  the  fea  than  a  river,  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  largeft  fhips.  6.  The  river  Saco,  Saco, 
which  rifing  north  of  New-England  takes  its 
courfe  to  the  fouth,  falling  into  the  fea  between 
Cape  Porpus  and  Cape  Elizabeth  in  the  province 
of  Maine.  7,  The  river  Cafco,  which  runs  pa-  Cafco.  j 
rallel  to  the  river  Saco,  and  falls  into  Cafco  Bay. 

To  the  eaftward  of  thefe  are  the  rivers  Saghedock,  Saghe- 
Kenebeck,  Penobfeot,  and  many  more  confider- 
able  ftreams,  which  rifing  far  to  the  north  run  penob- 
almoft  due  fouth,  falling  into  the  ocean  to  the  fcot.  1 
eaftward  of  Cafco  Bay  ;  but  this  part  of  the  coun-  | 

try  being  but  flenderly  inhabited  and  little  refort-  'j 

ed  to,  I  meet  with  no  further  defeription  of  them. 

The  tides  on  thefe  fluores  ebb  and  flow  regularly.  Tides, 
rifing  ufually  nine  or  ten  foot  in  the  bays  and 
mouths  of  rivers.  Their  winds  are  variable  as  Winds* 
with  us,  and  very  boifterous  in  the  winter  leafon ; 

The  north  and  north- weft  winds  are  exceeding  ; 

cold,  blowing  over  a  long  traift  of  frozen  coun¬ 
tries. 
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CHAP,  tries.  Their  winters  are  much  (everer,.  and  Ibme 
months  longer  than  ours,  tho*  they  lie  nine  or 
Seafons.  fen  degrees  nearer  the  fun  than  we  do  •,  however, 
their  heaven  is  ufually  brighter,  and  the  weather 
more  fettled  than  in  England  both  in  winter  and 
fummer ;  and  the  lummer,  though  ihorter  than  in 
England,  is  a  great  deal  hotter  whilft  it  lafts ; 
however,  the  climate  is  efteemed  as  healthful  and 
agreeable  to  Englifh  conftitutions  as  any  of  our 
plantations  on  the  continent. 

C  HA  P.  ir. 

Of  the  provinces  and  fub-divijions  of  this  country  ^  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  New-England ;  and 
of  its  chief  towns  i  and  pub  lick  and  private  build- 
ings. 


WHEN  the  Englifh  arrived  here,  they  found 
this  country  inhabited  by  upwards  of  twen¬ 
ty  different  nations  or  tribes,  commanded  by 
their  refpedlive  Chiefs,  the  territories  of  feveral 
of  them  not  exceeding  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  Of  thefe  the  mofl  power¬ 
ful  were,  i.  The  Maflachufets,  whofe  country 
comprehended  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Middlefex,  and  ftill  a  part  of  the  Maffachufets 
colony. 

2.  The  Neumkeaks,  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
the  Maflachufet  Country  which  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  county  of  Effex. 

3.  The  Narraganfets,  whofe  habitations  were 
in  the  county  of  New  London,  eaft  of  the  river 
Connefticut. 

4.  The  Pocaffets  *,  this  people  dwelt  to  the 
fbuthward  of  the  Maffachufets  in  the  county  now 
called  New  Plymouth. 

5.  The  Pequots,  who  inhabited  another  part  of 
Conncfticut. 

6.  The  Wompanoags,  who  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  New  Briftol. 

y.  The  Moratiggons,  feated  to  the  weftward  of 
the  Wompanoags. 

8.  The  Patuxets,  feated  upon  the  river  which 
ftill  bears  that  name. 

9.  The  Maquas,  who  lived  to  the  weftward  of 
Connedticut  River. 

10.  The  Manimoys,  who  inhabited  Barnftaple 
County. 

li.  The  Nicanticks,  Mattachiefts  and  Na- 
rrrafkets,  fituated  fouth-weft  of  Merimack  River : 
And, 

12.  The  Marchicans  and  Sequems^  who  were 
feated  in  New  Hampfhire. 

The  firft  four  colonies  eftablifhed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  this  county  were,  i.  The  Maffachufets. 
2.  New  Plymouth.  3.  Connedficutj  and,  4. 
New  Haven  *.  Afterwards  three  more  were  ad¬ 
ded,  viz.  5.  The  province  of  Maine.  6,  New 
Hampfhire ;  and,  7.  Rhode  Hand  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Plantation. 

Thefe  feven  colonies  have  fince  been  reduced 
to  four,  1.  The  provinces  of  the  Maffachufets, 
New  Plymouth  and  Maine^  are  now  included  in 
one  charter  and  fubjedf  to  the  fame  government. 
2.  New  Hampfhire  is  at  this  day  a  feparate  go¬ 
vernment,  3.  Connedlicut  and  New  Haven  are  now 
included  in  one  charter;  and,  4.  Rhode  Ifland 
and  Providence  Plantation  have  a  diftind  charter, 
and  are  a  colony  independent  of  any  of  the  former ; 
the  occafion  of  which  alterations  will  appear  in  the 
chapter  affigned  to  treat  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
country. 
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I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  deferibe  the 
fituation  and  boundaries  of  the  prefent  larger 
fubdivifions,  and  to  enumerate  the .  counties  .and 
chief  towns  comprehended  in  each  of  thefe  divi- 
fions.  ; 

I.,  The  Maflachufet  colony,  which  at  this  day 
includes  the  following  grand  fubdivifions. ;  viz.  ,  i> 
That  of  Maflachufet  Proper.  2.  New- Plymouth, 
and,  3.' That  of  Maine. 

I .  Maflachufet  Proper  is  bounded  ^  by  New- 
Hampfhire  towards,  the  north,  by  the  Maflachufet 
Bay  on  the  eaft,  by  Plymouth  and  Connefticut 
on  the,  fbuth,  and  by  the  province  of  New- York 
on  the- weft,  containing  the. counties  of  Suffolk,  ' 
Middlefex,  and  Eflfex,  all  of  themXicuated  on  the 
Maflachufet  Bay,  of  which  Suffolk  is  die,  qioft 
foutherly,  comprehending  the  towns  of,  i  Bofton 
the  capital  of  the  province.  2.  Braintree.  3. 
Deaham.  4.  Dorchefter.  5.  Hingham.  6.  Hull. 

7.  Medfield.  8.  Mendon.  9.,  Milton.  10.  RoXr 
borough.  1 1.  Weymouth.  12.  Woodftock.  13 
Wrentham.  .14.  Brooklin  ;  and  15.  Needham. 

Bofton,.  the  capital  of  New-England,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  NfiALE,  is  fituated  in  42  degrees 
24  minutes  north  latitude,  and  71  degrees  of 
weftern  longitude,  making  London  the  firft  me¬ 
ridian.  It  ftands  in  a  peninfula  about  four  miles 
in  circumference,  at  the.  bottom  .of ;  a  .  fine  •  bay 
of  the  fea,  at  the  entrance  whereof  are  feveral 
rocks;  which  appear  ,  above  water,  and  above  a 
dozen  fmall  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited* 
There  is  but  one  fafe  chanel  to  approach  the 
harbour,  and  that  fo  narrow’  that  three  fhips  can 
fcarce  fiil  through  a-breaft ;  but  within  the  har¬ 
bour  there  is  room  enough  for  five  hundred  fail 
to  lie  at  anchor.  The  entrance  is .  .defended  by 
the  caftle  of  Fort.  William,.,  on  which  are  one 
hundred  guns  mounted,  twenty  of  which  lie.  on 
a  platform  level  with  the  water fo  that  it  k 
fcarce  poffible  for  an  enemy  to  pafs  the  caftle : 
And  to  prevent  furprize,  they  have  a  guard  placed 
on  one  of  the  rocks,  about  two  leagues  diftant, 
on  which  alfo  there  ftands  a  light-houfe,  frotn 
whence  they  make  fignals  to  the  caftle  when  any 
fhips  come  in  fight.  There  is  alfo  a  battery  of 
great  guns  at  each  end  of  the  town,  which  com¬ 
mand  the  harbour,  to  the  fire  whereof  an  enemy 
would  be  expofed  if  he  Ihould  be  fo  fortunate  to  pafs 
the  caftle. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  there  is  a  pier  near  two 
thoufand  feet  in  length;  with  warehoufes  for  the 
Merchants  on  the  north  fide  of  it ;  and  fhips  of  the 
greateft  burden  may  come  up  clofe  to  the  pier  and 
unload  without  the  help  of  boats. 

The  fame  writer  adds^  that  tlie  towh  of  Bofton 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent  about  the  harbour, 
the  country  beyond  rifing  gradually,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  moft  delightful  profpedt  from  the  fea  :  That 
there  are  feveral  ftreets  not  much  inferior  to  the 
beft  in  London;  the  chief  of  which  runs  frorn  tl^e 
pier  up  to  their  town-houfe  or  guild-hall ;  a  hand- 
fome  building;  where  are  walks  for  the  Merchants, 
as  on  the  exchange ;  and  here  alfo  are,  the  coun¬ 
cil-chamber,  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  anci 
their  courts  of  juftice  j  the  exchange  being  fur- 
rounded  with  bookfellers  (hops,  who  have  trade 
enough  to  employ  five  printing- preftes  here.  There 
are  ten  churches  of  all,  denominations,  of  which 
fix  are  Independents,  the  moft  prevailing  party  in 
New-England :  And  the  number  of  fouls  in  the 
towns  may  be  about  fourrccn  or  fifteen  thoufand. 
The  epifcopal  church  is  handfomely  built  and  a- 
dorned;  and  the  Congregation  faid  to  be  about  i 
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thoufaiid  In  number :  Their  church-plate  and  fohie 
pieces  of  painting  were  given  them  by  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  their  organ 
by  Thomas  Brattel,  Efqj  there  is  alfo  in 
this  Church  a  magnificent  feat  for  the  Governor, 
who  comes  hither,  I  prefume,  when  he  happens 
to  be  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Neal  obferves  further,  that  Bofton  is  the 
moft  flourifhing  town  of  trade  in  Engli(h-Ame- 
ricaj  and  that  three  or  four  hundred  fail  of  fhips, 
brigantines,  and  other  veffels,  are  annually  loaded 
here  with  lumber,  beef,  pork,  fifh,  and  other 
provifions  for  Europe  or  the  American  Iflands: 
That  their  Merchants  and  tradefmen  are  a  polite 
people,  many  of  them  having  travelled  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  converfed  with  foreigners  of  feveral  nati¬ 
ons  at  home:  That  their  houles  are  as  elegantly 
furnilhed,  and  their  tables  as  well  ferved  as  thofe 
of  the  Merchants  and  tradefmen  in  London  ;  all 
manner  of  provifions  being  as  plentiful  as  in  any 
town  in  Old-England. 

Mr.  Dummer’s  defcription  of  Bofton  agrees 
with  Mr.  Neal’s  as  to  the  fortifications,  but  is 
fbmething  more  particular  •,  for  he  fays  there  is  a 
battery  of  great  guns  at  each  end  of  the  town, 
and  about  a  league  from  it  there  is  a  beautiful 
ftrong  caftle,  by  far  the  fineft  piece  of  military 
architedure  in  Britifti-America  :  That  it  is  a  quar¬ 
ry  furrounded  by  a  covered  way,  and  joined  with 
two  lines  of  communication  to  the  main  battery, 
as  alfo  a  line  of  communication  from  the  main 
gate  to  a  redoubt,  to  prevent  an  enemy’s  landing ; 
and  the  battery  is  fituated  fo  near  the  chanel  as 
to  hinder  fhips  coming  up  to  the  town,  which 
muft  all  fail  within  piftol-fhot  of  it:  That  in  time 
of  peace  there  is  but  one  company  on  duty  in  the 
caftle,  but  in  time  of  war  there  are  five  hundred 
able-bodied  men,  exempted  from  all  other  milita¬ 
ry  duty,  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  caftle  at  an 
hour’s  warning,  when  the  fignal  is  given  from  the 
light  houfc  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  :  That  the 
caftle  thereupon  makes  a  fignal  to  the  town,  and  if 
five  fhips  or  more  appear  in  time  of  war,  the 
neighbouring  country  is  alarmed  by  firing  a 
beacon. 

The  county  of  Middlefex  lies  contiguous  to  that 
of  Suffolk  on  the  north,  and  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  towns.  I.  Cambridge.  2.  Billerica.  3. 

Charles-town.  4.  Chelmsford.  5.  Concord.  6., 
7.  Grotton.  8.  Lancafter.  9. 
10.  Malden,  ii.  Framingham. 

13.  Newton.  14.  Oxford.  15. 

17.  Stow.  18.  Sud- 
20.  Wefton.  21. 


Lexington. 

Marlborough. 

12.  Medford. 

Reading.  16.  Sherburn. 
bury.  19.  Eaft-Waterton. 


Woburn-,  and,  22.  Worcefter. 

The  chief  town  whereof  is  Cambridge,  common¬ 
ly  called  Newton,  fituated  on  the  northern  branch 
of  Charles  River,  about  feven  miles  from  Bofton, 
in  which  are  feveral  well-built  ftreets  -,  but  it  is 
moft  confiderable  for  its  univerfity,  confifting  of 
three  colleges,  viz.  Harvard-College,  Stoughton- 
Hall,  and  -  —  Hall.  There  was  alfo  a  college 

built  for  the  education  of  Indians,  but  this  is  now 
converted  into  a  printing-houfe,  the  education  of 
the  Indians  in  the  learned  languages  being 
found  impra(fficable-,  there  never  were  above 
four  or  five  educated  there,  and  but  one  that  ever 
took  a  degree.  They  have  alfo  a  library  here, 
but  very  defeftive  in  modern  books  -,  which  my 
author  is  of  opinion  is  the.reafon  that  the  ftile 
of  the  New-England  divines  is  no  better :  They 
alfo  ftill  want  endowments  for  the  reading  pub- 
lick  le(5tures  in  the  o-ollege  by  profeffor.s  of  the 


feveral  fciences.  The  univerfity  is  governed  by  aCH  AP, 
Prefident,  five  Fellows,  and  the  Treafurcr,  who 
have  each  of  them  a  competent  revenue  fettled  on  " 

them;  and  there  may  be  an  hundred  and  fifty 
ftudents  refident  in  all  the  colleges :  Their  vifitors 
or  overfeers  are  the  Governor,  and  Deputy-Go¬ 
vernor  with  the  magiftrates  of  the  province;  and 
the  Minifters  (for  the  time  being)  of  fix  adjacent 
towns. 

Effex  is  the  moft  northerly  county  of  Maffa-  Effex 
chufet  Proper,  and  contains  the  towns  of,  i.  Sa- Chief 
lem.  2.  Amesbury.  3.  Salisbury.  4.  Haverhill. 

5,  Newbury.  6.  Boxford.  7.  Rowley.  8.  Ipf- 
wich.  9.  Topsfield.  10.  Bradford.  11.  GIou- 
cefter.  12.  Manchefter.  13.  Beverly.  14.  Mar¬ 
ble-head.  15.  Lyn.  16.  Wenham  ;  and,  17.  An¬ 
dover  ;  of  which  Salem  is  the  chief,  or  county- 
town,  being  fituate  in  a  plain  between  two  rivers 
mouths,  and  has  two  harbours,  the  one  called 
the  Summer  and  the  other  Winter  Harbour. 

They  boaft  mightily  of  their  church,  which  they 
affure  us  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  New-England ; 

They  value  themfelves  alfo  on  their  antiquity  ;  for 
here  it  was,  they  relate,  that  the  Maffachufet  ad¬ 
venturers  fixed  their  firft  colony.  A  little  to  the 
northward  of  Salem,  lies  the  promontory  called 
Cape  Anne,  efteemed  a  good  ftation  for  fifhing ; 
and  a  little  further  northward  lies  Newbury,  plea-Newbury. 
fantly  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Merimack  River, 
where  they  take  abundance  of  Sturgeon,  and  pickle 
them  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  in  the 
Baltick.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  Merimack  Ri¬ 
ver  lies  the  town  of  Salisbury ;  and  betw-een  Salisbury, 
thefe  towns  there  is  a  conftant  ferry  half  a  mile 
over. 

The  fecond  grand  divifion  of  the  Mafiachufet 
government  is  the  province  of  Maine,  which  is  vince  of 
bounded  on  tlie  north-eaft  by  Nova-Scotia ;  by  Maine, 
the  bay  of  Maflachufet  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  by 
the  province  of  New-Hampfhire  on  the  fouth- 
weft  and  north- weft,  in  which  are  the  two  counties 
of  York  and  Cornwal ;  though  according  to  fome, 
the  whole  province  of  Maine  is  but  one  county : 

The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Falmouth.  2.  Saco,  or  Chief 
Scarborough.  3.  Wells.  4.  Hedeck,  or  New- towns, 
caftle.  5.  Edger  Town,  6.  York.  7.  Ket- 
terg.  8.  Berwick;  and,  9.  Biddeford.  Seve¬ 
ral  fortifications  were  erefted  on  the  north-eaft  partpofj;£^. 
of  this  province  in  the  late  wars,  to  defend  the  tions. 
country  againft  the  French  and  Indians  of  Nova- 
Scotia  ;  particularly  at  Saco,  Kennebeck,  Sagha- 
dock  and  Pemaquid  ;  the  laft  of  which  was  taken 
by  the  French  and  demolifhed  :  And  fince  Nova- 
Scotia  has  been  yielded  to  Great  Britain  by  France, 
it  is  to  be  prefimed  the  reft  are  of  no  great  ufe, 
our  frontiers  on  that  fide  being  extended  much  far¬ 
ther  by  that  ceflion. 

The  third  and  laft  grand  divifion  of  the  Maf¬ 
fachufet  government  is  that  of  Plymouth,  which  Plymouth 
lies  fouth  of  Maffachufet  Proper,  and  contains  divifion. 
the  three  counties  of  Plymouth,  Barnftaple,  and  Counties. 
Briftol. 

Of  thefe  three  counties,  that  of  Plymouth  lies  Plymouth 
moft  northerly  -,  in  which  are  the  towns  of,  County. 
I.  New-Plymouth.  2.  Bridgewater.  3.  Dux- Chief 
bury.  4.  Marftifield.  5.  Scituate.  6.  Middle- 
burgh.  7.  Pembroke;  and  8.  Plympton.  And 
of  thefe,  New-Plymouth  the  chief,  is  fituated  on 
the  fbuth-fide  of  a  large  bay,  called  Plymouth  Bay, 
and  is  theoldeft  town  in  New- England. 

The  county  of  Barnftaple  lies  contiguous  to  Barnftable 
Plymouth  on  the  fbuth-eaft,  in  which  is  the  cele-  County, 
brated  promontory  of  Cape  Cod,  forming  a  large 

commodious 
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CHAP,  commodious  bay,  capable  of  containing  a  thoufand 
fliips.  In  this  county  the  chief  towns  are, 

!  Chief  I*  Barnftable,  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  the  firfl; 

;  towns.  bay.  2.  Eaftham.  3.  Mammoy.  4,  Truro.  5. 

Rochefter.  6.  Sandwich,  j.  Yarmouth.  8.  Har- 
I  Nantucket  wich  ;  and,  9.  Nantucket,  fituate  in  an  ifland  of 


ifland. 


the  fame  name,  that 
land,  near  which 


lies  fouth-eaft  of  the  main 
is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable 


New-FIaven  County  Is  bounded  by  that  ofCHAP. 
Hertford  on  the  north  ;  by  London  County  on  the 
eaft  ;  the  fea  on  the  foiith  ;  and  Fairfield  County  New-Ha- 
on  the  weft  *,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  i.  New-  ven  Coun- 
Flaven,  the  chief,  faid  to  be  a  very  flourifhing 
place,  and  to  have  a  college  in  it  called  Yale-j^^j^j 
College,  where  young  gentlemen  have  univerfity  New-Ha- 
education.  To  which  is  added  a  library  well  fur- ven  lati- 


Briftol 

County. 

Chief 

towns. 


fiftieries  in  New-England  j  and  the  town  flourifhes  nifhed  with  books,  procured  chiefiy  by  the  appli- 

in  proportion,  there  being  three  or  four  fcore  fail  cation  and  intereft  of  Jeremy  Dummer,  Efq. 

of  Ibips  and  veflels  belonging  to  that  port,  as  I  once  Agent  for  this  colony.  2.  Brainford.  3. 

am  informed.  Derby.  4.  Guildford.  5.  Milford;  and,  6. 

The  county  of  Briftol  lies  fouth-weft  of  Ply-  Wallingford. 


mouth,  and 
Swanfey. 


The  pro¬ 
vince  of 
New- 
Harhp- 
{hire. 

Chief 

towns. 


contains  the  towns  of,-  i.  Briftol.  Fairfield  County  alfo  lies  upon  the  fea,  between  Fairfield 
3.  Rohoboth.  4.  Norton.  5.  Dart-  the  county  of  New-Haven  on  the  eaft,  and  the  bounty, 
mouth.  6.  Taunton.  7.  Dighton.  8.  Little  province  of  Ne w- York  [^on  the  weft  ;  in  v/hich  are 
Compton.  9.  Artleborough.  10.  Freetoun;  of  the  chief  towns  of,  1.  Fairfield.  2.  Danbury.  Chief 
which,  Briftol  the  chief  is  fituated  on  a  commo-  3.  Greenwich.  4.  Norwalk.  5.  Rye.  6.  Stam- towns, 
dious  harbour,  at  the  entrance  whereof  lies  Rhode-  ford.  7.  Stratford;  and,  8.  Woodbury. 

Eland.  4.  The  laft  colony  comprehended  in  New-Rhode- 

The  province  of  New-Hampfhire,  now  a  dif-  England  is  that  of  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  ifland 
tindb  government,  is  bounded  by  *  Nova-Scotia  Plantation  eftablifhed  by  another  charter.  Rhode-  Colony, 
on  the  north-eaft;  by  the  province  of  Maine  on  Ifland  called  by  the  natives  Aquetnet,  lies  in  the 
the  fouth-weft  ;  by  the  Maffachufet  Colony  on  the  Narraganfet  Bay,  between  Plymouth  Colony  and 
fouth-eaft ;  and  by  Canada  on  the  north-weft  ;  Providence  Plantation,  being  about  fifteen  miles  in 
the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Dover,  Portfmouth,  length,  and  fix  in  breadth ;  to  which  belong  fcveral 


Exeter,  and  Hampton,  all  which  lie  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pifeataway  ;  and  indeed  I  meet 
with  fcarce  any  towns  in  the  in-land  country, 
which  ftill  remains  a  great  foreft,  covered  with 
excellent  timber,  large  portions  whereof  are  fet 


fmaller  iflands  :  And  Providence  Plantation,  which  P''ovi- 

'  1 

is  included  in  the  fame  charter,  being  a  diftri£t“^"“' 
about  twenty  miles  fquare,  on  the  neighbouring 
continent,  and  feparated  from  Connecticut  on  the 
weft  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  north  to 


apart  and  appropriated  by  aft  of  parliament  to  the  fouth,  and  from  the  MaflTachufets  by  another  line 
furnifhing  mafts,  &c.  for  the  royal-navy  of  Eng-  drawn  from  eaft  to  weft. 


The  chief  towns  are,  i .  Newport,  fituated  on  Chief 
the  fouth-weft  part  of  Rhode-Ifland,  in  41  de-!;^"'"^' 
grees  odd  minutes  north  latitude,  having  a  very  ’ 

fecure  and  commodious  harbour,  defended  by  a 
regular  fort  at  the  entrance,  on  which  are 

It 


Connefli- 
cut  Colo¬ 
ny. 


land  ;  but  the  foil  does  not  feem  proper  either  for 
Corn  or  Grafs. 

The  province  bordering  upon  Canada,  or  New- 
France,  fuffered  much  by  the  ravages  of  the 
French  and  Indians  in  the  two  laft  wars  ;  which 

occafioned  the  building  feveral  forts  and  redoubts  planted  three  hundred  pieces  of  large  cannon 
on  the  frontiers  for  their  fecurity.  appears  to  have  a  brisk  trade,  for  there  are  no 

The  third  colony  or  government,  efteemed  alfo  lefs  than  fixty  lliips  and  veflels  belonging  to  this 
a  part  of  New-England,  is  that  of  ConneiTicut,  town, 
which  comprehends  New-Haven,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  Maffachufet  Colony  on  the  north  ;  by  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  Maffachufet  and  Rhode-Ifland  on 
the  eaft ;  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  divides 


There  are  two  other  large  port  towns  fituated 
on  the  continent,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Patuxet  in  Providence  Plantation,  one  of  them 
called  Providence,  and  the  other  Warwick;  but  . 
of  thefe  I  meet  with  no  particular  defeription. 

Several  other  iflands  lie  near  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
miles  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth,  and  of  New-England,  of  which  Block-Ifland  belongs 
the  following  counties,  viz.  i.  New-  to  Connedlicut  Colony-,  and  Elizabeth-Ifland, 

2.  Hertford.  3.  New-Haven  County  ;  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket  already  men- Martha’s 


Connedlicut  from  Long-Ifland  on  the  fouth ;  and 

about  one  hun- 


by  New- York  on  the  weft, 
dred 

Counties,  contains 
■  London. 


being 


New  Lon¬ 
don  Coun-  Qf 

ty 


Chief 

towns. 


mg 


Hertford 

County. 

Chief 

towns. 


and  4.  Fairfield  County 

New-London  County  is  fituated  on  both  fides 
the  river  Connedticut,  and  contains  the  follow- 
towns,  viz.  I.  New-London,  fituate  on  the 
weft  bank  of  the  Thames  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
2.  Saybrook,  the  oldeft  town  in  the  county,  fi¬ 
tuate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Connedlicut,  on 
the  weft-fide,  as  3.  Lyme  is  on  the  eaft-fide. 
4.  Stoniton.  5.  Prefton.  6.  Dantfick.  7.  Nor¬ 
wich.  8.  Lebanon  ;  and  9.  Killingworth. 

Hertford  County,  contiguous  to  that  of  L.ondon 
County  on  the_  north,  lies  alfo  on  both  fides  the 


tioned  belong  to  the  Maffachufet  government ;  and  Vineyard, 
are  very  confiderable  on  account  of  the  fifliery 
carried  on  in  thofe  feas. 

As  to  the  buildings  of  the  Indians  of  New-  Buildings, 
England,  they  are  not  different  from  thofe 
Virginia  and  Maryland  already  deferibed ;  and  vate.^*^* 
the  Englifla  follow  the  models  of  their  mother 
country,  as  near  as  they  can,  except  in  their 
churches;  which  come  nearer  the  form  of  the 
London  meeting-houfes  than  .of  our  churches. 

The  few  churches  indeed  that  have  been  eredted 
by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  re¬ 


river  Connedicuf,  containing  the  following  towns,  femble  thofe  in  Old  England,  and  are  generally 
viz.  I.  Hertford.  2.  Farmington.  3.  Glaffen-  built  of  wood,  but  fome  few  of  brick.  The 
bury.  4.  Hadham.  5.  Middletown.  6.  Sims-  only  publick  buildings  they  have  befides,  are 
burg.  7.  Waterbury.  8.  Weathersfield.  9.  the  town-houfe  and  guild-hall  in  every  province 
Windfor.  10.  Farm;  and  ii.  Windham;  of  and  county-town,  where  the  refpedlive  general 
•which  Hertford  is  the  chief  or  County-town,  and  aflemblies  and  courts  of  juftice  are  held  ;  and  fome 
capital  of  the  whole  province,  having  a  little  uni-  colleges  and  fchools  that  have  been  eredted  in 
verfity  or  college  in  it,  as  I  am  informed,  where  their  great  towns  for  the  education  of  youth, 
young  gentlemen  receive  academical  education.  which,  I  prefume,  have  nothing  extraordinary  in 
*  N.  B.  I  call  all  that  country  Nova-Scotia,  which  lies  north-eaft  of  New-England. 
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CHAP,  the  fabrick,  by  the  filence  of  their  hiftorians  in  the 
defcription  of  them. 

CHAP.  III. 


CHAP. 

IH. 


Perfons  of 
the  In¬ 
dians. 


Habits. 


Orna¬ 

ments. 


Arts  and 
fciences. 


Genius 
and  tem¬ 
per. 


Of  the'  -perfons  and  habits  of  the  New-England  In¬ 
dians  ;  their  genius  and  temper,  arts,  manufac¬ 
tures,  food,  exercifes  and  diverftons, 

PI  E  New-England  Indians  are  of  a  good 
I  ftature,  and  might  have  good  complexions, 
if  they  did  not  affedt  an  olive-colour,  and  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  with  certain  oils  and  juices  to 
make  their  skins  darker  than  they  naturally  are. 
Their  features  are  well  enough,  except  their  nofes, 
which  their  parents  prefs  flat  in  their  infancy, 
if  they  are  not  born  fo:  Their  hair  is  black,  and 
ufually  cut  fliort  before,  but  fuffered  to  grow  long 
behind,  fometimes  braided  and  drefled  up  fan- 
taftically  with  feathers.  The  hair  of  their  beards 
and  bodies  they  puli  up  by  the  roots  as  foon  as 
they  appear,  and  fome  of  them,  ’tis  faid,  never 
have  any  beards :  They  frequently  paint  their 
faces  and  fhoulders  with  a  deep  red,  and  on  other 
parts  of  their  bodies  make  a  variety  of  frightful 
figures,  endeavouring  to  render  themfelves  as  ter¬ 
rible  as  pofhble. 

They  generally  go  naked  in  the  fummer,  co¬ 
vering  their  loins  only  with  a  piece  of  skin  ;  but  in 
the  winter,  the  days  of  ceremony,  they  have  a 
mantle  or  fhort  cloak,  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
deer,  or  of  fome  other  animal:  And  of  the  like 
materials  they  make  breeches,  {lockings,  and 
Ihoes,  all  of  a  piece  frequently.  In  hard  weather 
they  alfo  put  on  their  fnow-fhoes,  which  are  very 
long  and  broad,  and  tied  on  their  feet  with  thongs 
of  green  leather. 

The  women  paint  as  well  as  the  men  *,  and  their 
mantles  are  much  of  the  fame  form.  Their  ornaments 
are  earings  of  copper,  necklaces,  and  bracelets, 
made  of  beads  and  fhells,  or  other  glittering  toys. 

The  natives  are  generally  reckoned  to  have 
quick  parts,  though  they  had  made  but  little 
improvement  in  arts  and  fciences  when  the  Eng- 
lifh  came  amongft  them.  Their  buildings  and 
cloathing  are  very  mean,  nor  was  there  any  thing 
that  could  be  called  a  manufadlure  in  the  country, 
much  lefs  were  they  skilled  in  the  liberal  arts, 
having  no  notion  of  letters,  and  feem  but  little 
difpofed  to  literature  at  this  day  ;  for  the  Englifh 
here,  and  in  the  reft  of  our  colonies,  tell  us,  they 
defpair  of  making  fcholars  of  them,  though  no 
means  have  been  left  unattempted  to  give  them  a 
learned  education. 

Courage  or  a  contempt  of  death  is  what  they 
moft  admire  in  others,  and  affed  to  be  thought 
poifelTed  of  themfelves.  And  there  appears 
to  have  been  fome  brave  men  amongft  them  ; 
but  they  are  generally  timorous,  revengeful, 
and  thievilh.  They  feldom  have  the  courage  to 
face  an  enemy  in  the  open  field;  moft  of 
the  great  addons  they  boaft  of  being  done  in  the 
dark,  or  by  furprife;  and  a  wood-fight,  where 
they  can  skulk  behind  the  trees  and  bullies,  is 
their  mafter-piece.  As  they  are  very  nimble 
and  excellent  markfmen,  they  have  fometimes 
been  too  hard  for  the  Europeans  in  fuch  encounters. 

In  war,  in  hunting,  filhing,  and  other  rural 
fports,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  indefatiga¬ 
ble.  'I'hey  will  make  prodigious  long  and  fwift 
marches,  lie  in  the  woods  night  after  night,  en¬ 
dure  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirft  to  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  yet,  when  they  are  not  engaged 
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in  fuch  expeditions,  they  arc  obferved  to  be  the  CHAP, 
moft  idle,  flothful  wretches  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;  putting  their  women  upon  all.  manner  of 
drudgery  both  without  doors  and  within:  For  the 
women  plant  their  corn,  ruits,  and  fruits,  and 
afterwards  reap  and  gather  them.  They  alfo 
prepare  and  drefs  their  food,  lug  about  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  do  all  manner  of  houfhold  bufinefs,  and 
even  carry  the  provifion  and  baggage  upon  every 
march  and  removal,  the  men  Carrying  nothing 
but  their  arms:  And  ’tis  obferved  they  feldom 
go  out  a  hunting  or  fifhing,  till  neceflity  forces 
them,  and  then  they  ufually  fet  out  fifty  or  an 
hundred  in  a  company,  dividing  the  country 
amongft  them,  fo  as  the  game  may  not  efcape, 
which  ever  way  it  takes,  and  continue  their  fport 
feveral  weeks:  Sometimes  they  beat  the  woods 
and  thickets,  at  others  they  take  their  canoes  or 
boats,  and  go  down  their  rivers ;  and  are  fo 
dextrous  at  {hooting  and  ftriking  their  game  in  the 
water,  as  well  as  land,  that  they  feldom  fail  of 
doing  execution. 

Their  food,  and  the  manner  of  dreffing  it,  Food:  | 
differs  fo  little  from  that  of  the  Indians  already 
delcribed,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge  on 
thofe  articles  any  more  than  on  their  domeftick 
diverftons  and  exercifes ;  which  confift  chiefly  in  Exercifes; 
finging,  dancing,  and  hollowing ;  in  diftorting 
their  limbs,  and  the  moft  extravagant  geftures  they 
can  invent. 

The  Europeans  have  taught  them  another  mif-  Lovers  of 
chievous  recreation,  viz.  The  drinking  ^^ftrongftrong 
liquors,  of  which  they  are  fo  fond,  that  they^*‘l“°"’ 
would  fell  their  lands,  and  every  thing  they 
had,  to  procure  them  fome  ;  till  the  government, 
in  companion  to  the  natives,  prohibited  their 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  and  forbid  the  Englifh 
to  purchafe  their  lands,  “widrout  the  leave  of  their 
fuperiors  :  However,  thefe  regulations  are  little  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  and  thofe  Indians,  that  live  among  the 
Englifh,  are  ftill  a  wretched,  fottifh,  and  beggar-  sioothful 
ly  people,  that  will  apply  themfelves  to  no  manner  and  poor. . 
of  bufinefs ;  dreading  labour  more  than  poverty 
itfelf. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  their  animals  and  vegetables. 


TFI  E  I  R  Quadrupedes  are  almoft  the  fame  CHAP. 

here  as  in  Virginia,  viz.  Deer,  Elks,  Rac-  V. 
coons,  Bears,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Hares,  Rabbets, 
Squirrels,  Beavers,  Martins,  OpolToms,  and  little 
Cur-Dogs.  They  have  now  alfo  all  manner  of^ 
European  cattle,  viz.  Horfes,  Oxen,  Sheep,  and 
Hogs ;  none  of  which  they  ever  faw,  till  the 
Englifh  carried  them  over :  And  though  the  Horfes 
are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  we  have  here,  yet  they 
are  very  ferviceable  both  for  the  faddle  and 
draught,  and  make  the  beft  troopers  horfes  in 
America,  But  the  moft  celebrated  animal,  which 
is  almoft  peculiar  to  New-England,  is  the  Moofe- 
Deer;  of  which  Mr.  Dudley,  now  of  the  1721. 
council  in  New-England,  and  ai^member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  has  given  us  the  following  ac¬ 
count. 

The  Moofe  is  thought  peculiar  to  North-Ame- 
rica,  and  is  one  of  the  nobleft  creatures  of  the  Moofe 
forreft  :  The  Aborigines  have  given  him  the  name 
of  Moofe,  Moofuck  in  the  plural. 

There  are  two  forts;  the  common  light  and 
grey  Moofe,  by  the  Indians  called  Wampoofc; 
thefe  are  more  like  die  ordinary  Deer,  fpring 

like 
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CHAP,  like  them,  and  herd  fometimes  to  thirty  in  a  com- 
pany  :  And  then  there  are  the  large  and  black 
Moofe,  of  which  I  lhall  now  give  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  account. 

He  is  the  head  of  the  Deer-kind,  has  many 
things  in  common  with  other  Deer,  in  many  things 
differs ;  but  in  all  very  fuperior.  The  Moofe 
is  made  much  like  a  Deer,  parts  the  hoof*  chews 
the  cud,  has  .  no  gall,  his  ears  large  and  eredt. 

:  The  hair  of  the  black  Moofe  is  a  dark  grey 

j  upon  the  ridge  of  his  back  the  hair  is  ten  and 

I  twelve  inches  long,  of  which  the  Indians  make 

j  good  belts.  He  has  a  very  fhort  bob  tail.  Mr. 

I  Neal,  in  his  late  hiftory  of  this  country,  fpeak- 

'  ing  of  the  Moofe,  fays,  they  have  a  long  tail ; 

but  that  gentleman  was  impofed  on  as  to  other 
things,  befides  the  Moofe. 

I  Our  hunters  have  found  a  Buck  or  Stag- 

f  Moofe  of  fourteen  fpans  in  height  from  the  With- 

j|  ers,  reckoning  nine  inches  to  a  fpan  ^  a  quarter  of 

j:  his  venifon  weighed  more  than  two  hundred 

li  pounds.  A  few  years  lince,  a  gentleman  furprifed 

one  of  thefe  black  Moofe  in  his  grounds,  with¬ 
in  two  miles  of  Bofton  ;  it  proved  a  Doe  or 
Hind  of  the  fourth  year.  After  fhe  was  dead, 

I  they  meafured  her  upon  the  ground  from  the  nofe 

to  the  tail  between  ten  and  eleven  feet.  She  want- 
;  ed  an  inch  of  feven  foot  in  height. 

The  horns  of  the  Moofe,  when  full  grown, 
are  about  four  and  five  feet  from  the  head  to 
i  the  tip;  and  have  Ihoots  and  branches  to  each 

horn,  and  generally  fpread  about  fix  feet.  When 
the  horns  come  out  of  the  head,  they  are  round, 
like  the  horns  of  an  Ox.  About  a  foot  from 
the  head  they  begin  to  grow  a  palm  broad,  and 
i  further  up  ftill  wider ;  of  which  the  Indians  make 

good  ladles  that  will  hold  a  pint.  When  a 
Moofe  goes  through  a  thicket,  or  under  the 
boughs  of  trees,  he  lays  his  horns  back  on  his 
neck,  not  only  that  he  may  make  his  way  the 
eafier,  but  to  cover  his  body  from  the  browfe  or 
fcratch  of  the  Wood.  Thefe  mighty  horns  are 
I  fixed  every,  year.  The  Doe-Moofe  has  none  of 

thefe  horns. 

A  Moofe  does  not  fpring  or  rife  in  going,  as  an 
ordinary  Deer,  but.  fixoves  along  fide-ways,  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  feet  much  like  a  Horfe  in  a  racking 
pace.  One  of  thefe  large  black  Moofe,  in  his 
i  common  walk,  has  been  feen  to  ftep  over  a  gate 

1  or  fence  five  feet  high.  After  you  unharbour  a 

Moofe,  he  will  run  a  courfe  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  before  he  turns  about  or  come  to  a  bay. 
When  they  are  chafed,  they  generally  take  to 
the  water,  the  common  Deer  for  a  fixort  fpace  are 
fwifter  than  a  Moofe  ;  but  then  a  Moofe  foon  out- 
winds  a  Deer. 

The  meat  of  a  Moofe  is  excellent  food  ;  and 
tho’  it  be  not  fo  delicate  as  the  common  venifon, 
yet  it  is  more  fubftantial,  and  will  bear  faking. 
The  nofe  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  dainty.  I  have 
eat  feveral  of  them  myfelf ;  they  are  perfedl  mar¬ 
row.  The  Indians  have  told  me,  that  they  can 
travel  as  far  after  a  meal  of  Moofe,  as  after  any 
other  fiefix  in  the  forefl. 

The  black  Moofe  is  not  very  gregarious,  being 
rarely  found  above  four  or  five  together ;  the  young 
ones  keep  with  the  dam  a  full  year. 

A  Moofe  calves  every  year,  and  generally  brings 
two.  The  Moofe  bring  forth  their  young  ones 
{landing,  and  the  young  fall  from  the  dam  upoix 
their  feet.  The  time  of  their  bringing  forth  is 
generally  in  the  month  of  April. 
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The  Moofe  being  very  tall,  and  having  fiioit  CHAP, 
necks,  do  not  graze  on  the  ground  as  the  com- 
mon  Deer,  neat  cattle,  &c.  do  ;  and  if  at  any 
time  they  eat  Grafs,  it  is  the  top  of  that  whicli 
grows  very  high,  or  on  fteep  rifing  ground.  In 
the  fummer  they  feed  upon  plants,  herbs,  and 
young  flxrubs,  that  grow  upon  the  land  ;  but 
moftly,  and  with  greatefl;  delight,  on  waters . 
plants,  efpecially  a  fort  of  wild  Colts-foot  and 
Lilly  that  abound  in  our  ponds,  and  by  the  fides 
of  the  rivers,  and  for  which  the  Moofe  will  wade 
far  and  deep  ;  and  by  the  noife  they  make  in  the 
water  our  hunters  often  difcover  them.  In  the 
winter  they  live  upon  Browze,  or  the  tops  of 
buflxes  and  young  trees  ;  and  being  very  tall  and 
ftrong  they  will  bend  down  a  tree  as  big  as  a  man’s 
leg  ;  and  where  the  Browze  fails  them,  they  will 
eat  off  the  bark  of  fome  fort  of  trees  as  high  as 
they  can  reach.  They  generally  feed  in  the  night, 
and  lie  flill  in  the  day. 

The  skin  of  the  Moofe,  when  well  drefied,  makes 
excellent  buff ;  the  Indians  make  their  fnow-flxoes 
of  them.  Their  way  of  drefling  it,  which  is 
reckoned  very  good,  is  thus ;  After  they  have 
haired  and  grained  the  hide,  they  make  a  lather 
of  the  Moofe’s  brains  in  warm  water,  and  after 
they  have  foaked  the  hide  for  fome  time,  they 
firetch  and  fupple  it. 

Their  fowls,  birds,  fnakes,  arid  infedls,  are  Fowls,  ia= 
much  the  f^me  here  as  in  Virginia,  whither  &c. 
therefore  I  refer  the  reader ;  And  they  have  the 
fame  fifix  in  their  feas  and  rivers ;  only  I  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Cod-fifixery  and  Whale-fifixery  of 
New- England  are  far  fuperior  to  any  fifixeries  on 
the  coaft  of  North- America,  and  yield  a  vail  pro-* 
fit  to  this  country.  l  am  informed  alfo,  that  the 
year  before  lail,  the  New-England  men  fent  twen¬ 
ty  fail  of  flxips  to  fifix  for  Whales  in  Greenland 
and  Davis’s  Streights,  where  they  met  with  great 
fuccefs,  but  were  not  fo  fortunate  the  lafl;  year. 

And  here  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to 
introduce  Mr.  D  u  d  l  e  y’s  defcription  of  their 
Whales,  and  the  whale-fifixery  on  the  coaft  of 
New-England. 

This  gentleman  obferves,  that  the  moft  learned  Amber- 
part  of  mankind  were  at  a  lofs  about  many  things 
even  in  medical  ufe,  and  particularly  in  what  is 
called  Ambergreefe,  until  the  whale  fifixermen  of. 
Nantucket  in  New-England,  fome  three  or  four 
years  ago,  made  the  difcovery. 

Cutting  up  a  Sperma  Ceti  Bull  Whale,  they  The  Sper.r 
found  accidentally  in  him  about  twenty  pound 
weight,  more  or  lefs,  of  that  drug  :  After  which 
they  and  fome  other  fifixermen  became  very  curi¬ 
ous  in  fearching  all  fuch  Whales-as  they  killed  ; 
and  it  has  fince  been  found  in  lefler  quantities  in 
feveral  male  Whales  of  that  kind  and  in  no  other  ; 
and  fcarcely  in  one  of  an  hundred  of  them.  They 
add  further,  that  it  is  contained  in  a  cyft  or  bag, 
without  any  in-let  or  out-let  to  it,  and  that  they 
have  fometimes  found  the  bag  empty  and  yet  en¬ 
tire. 

The  bag  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  near  the 
genital  part  of  the  fifix.  The  ambergreefe  is,  wherx 
firft  taken  out,  moift  and  of  an  exceeding  ftrong 
and  offenfive  fmell. 

The  following  account  refpecfts  only  fuch  Whales 
as  are  found  on  the  coaft  of  New-England,  and 
of  thefe  there  are  divers  forts. 

The  right  or  Whalebone  Whale  is  a  large  fifh  The 
meafuring  fixty  or  feventy  feet  in  length,  and 
very  bulky,  having  no  fcales,  but  a  foft  fine  fmooth 

skin ; 
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CHAP,  skin ;  no  fins  but  only  one  on  each  fide,  from  five 
to  eight  foot  long,  which  they  are  not  obferved 
to  ufe  but  only  in  turning  themfelves,  unlefs 
while  young  and  carried  by  the  dam  on  the  flukes 
of  their  tails,  when  with  thofe  fins  they  clafp  a- 
bout  her  fmall,  and  fo  hold  themfelves  on.  This 
fifli,  when  firft  brought  forth,  is  about  twenty 
foot  long,  and  of  little  worth,  but  then  the  dam 
is  very  fat.  At  a  year  old,  when  they  are  called 
fhort-heads,  they  are  very  fat,  and  yield  to  fifty 
barrels  of  oil  j  but  by  that  time  the  dam  is  very 
poor  and  termed  a  dry  skin,  and  will  not  yield 
more  than  thirty  barrels  of  oil,  tho’  of  large 
bulk.  At  two  years  old  they  are  called  Stunts, 
being  ftunted  after  weaning,  and  will  then  yield 
generally  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  bar¬ 
rels.  After  this  they  are  termed  Scull-filh,  their 
age  not  being  known,  but  only  gueffed  at  by  the 
length  of  their  bones  in  their  mouths.  The 
Whalebone  fo  called  grows  in  the  upper  jaw  on 
each  fide,  and  is  fometimes  fix  or  feven  feet  in 
length.  A  good  large  Whale  has  yielded  a  thou- 
fand  weight  in  bone.  ’Tis  thought  by  fome  that 
the  hairy  part  of  the  Whalebone,  and  which  is  next 
to  the  tongue,  ferves  in  the  nature  of  a  ftrainer  of 
their  food. 

The  eye  of  a  Whale  is  about  the  bignefs  of  an 
Ox’s  eye,  and  fituated  in  the  after-part  of  the  head 
•  on  each  fide,  and  where  the  Whale  is  broadeft  ; 
for  his  head  tapers  away  forward  from  his  eyes, 
and  his  body  tapers  away  backwards :  His  eyes 
are  more  than  half  way  his  depth,  or  neareft  his 
under-part.  Juft  under  his  eyes  are  his  two  fins 
abovementioned  ;  he  carries  his  tail  horizontally, 
and  with  that  he  fculls  himfelf  along. 

The  intrails  of  this  Whale  are  made  and  fituated 
much  like  thofe  of  an  Ox,  and  their  fcalps  are 
fometimes  found  covered  with  thoufands  of  Sea 
Lice.  One  of  thefe  Whales  has  yielded  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  barrels  of  oil,  and  near  twenty  out 
of  the  tongue.  The  Whalebone  Whale  is  the 
moft  valuable,  except  the  Sperma  Ceti  Whale. 

The  Scrag  The  Scrag  Whale  is  near  a  kin  to  the  fin-back  ; 

Whale,  but  inftead  of  a  fin  upon  his  back,  the  ridge  of 
the  after-part  of  his .  back  is  fcragged,  with  half  a 
dozen  knobs :  He  is  neareft  the  right  Whale  in  fi¬ 
gure  and  for  quantity  of  oil :  His  bone  is  white, 
but  will  not  Iplit. 

The  Fin-  The  Fin-back  Whale  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 

back.  right  Whale  by  having  a  great  fin  on  his  back  from 
two  foot  and  a  half  to  four  foot  long,  which  gives 
him  the  name.  He  has  alfo  two  fide  fins,  as  the 
Whalebone  Whale,  but  much  longer  meafuring 
fix  or  feven  feet.  This  fifh  is  fome  what  longer 
than  the  other,  but  not  fo  bulky,  much  fwifcer, 
and  very  furious  when  ftruck,  and  very  difficultly 
held  i  their  oil  is  not  near  fo  much  as  that  of  the 
right  Whale,  and  the  bone  of  little  profit,  being 
ihort  and  knobby.  The  belly  of  this  Whale  is 
white. 

TheBunch  The  Bunch,  or  Hump-back  Whale,  is  diftin- 

Whale.  guifhed  from  the  right  Whale  by  having  a  bunch 
Handing  in  the  place  where  the  fin  does  in  the  fin¬ 
back.  This  bunch  is  as  big  as  a  man’s  head, 
and  a  foot  high,  fhaped  like  a  plug  pointing  back¬ 
wards.  The  bone  of  this  Whale  is  not  worth 
much,  tho’  fomewhat  better  than  the  fin-back’s. 
His  fins  are  fometimes  eighteen  foot  long,  and  very 
white  ;  his  oil  as  much  as  that  of  the  fin-back. 
Both  the  fin-backs  and  hump-backs  are  fhaped  in 
reeves  longitudinal,  from  head  to  tail,  on  their 
bellies  and  their  fides,  as  far  as  their  fins,  which 
are  about  half  way  up  their  fides. 


The  Sperma  Ceti  Whale  is  much  of  the  fame  C  H  A  Pi 
dimenfion  with  the  other,  but  is  of  a  greyffii  co- 
lour,  whereas  the  others  are  black.  He  has  a  xhe  Sper^ 
bunch  on  his  back  like  the  hump-back,  but  then  ma  Ceti 
he  is  diftinguiffied  by  not  having  any  Whalebone 
in  the  mouth  j  im'.ead  of  which  there  are  rows  of 
fine  ivory  teeth,  in  each  jaw,  about  five  or  fix 
inches  long.  One  of  thefe  teeth  I  have  fent  the 
fociety  the  man  who  gave  it  me,  fays  the  Whale 
was  forty-nine  foot  long,  and  his  head  made 
twelve  barrels  of  Sperma  Ceti  oil.  They  are  a 
more  gentle  filh  than  the  other  Whales,  and  fel- 
dom  fight  with  their  tails,  but  when  ftruck  ufually 
turn  upon  their  backs  and  fight  with  their  mouths. 

The  oil  which  is  made  of  the  body  of  this  fiffi  is 
much  clearer  and  fweeter  than  that  of  the  other 
Whales. 

The  Sperma  Ceti  oil  -fo  called  lies  in  a  great 
trunk,  about  four  or  five  foot  deep,  and  ten  or 
twelve  foot  long,  near  the  whole  depth,  breadth, 
and  length  of  the  head,  in  the  place  of  the  brains, 
and  feems  to  be  the  fame,  and  difpofed  in  feve- 
ral  membranous  cells,  and  covered  not  with  a  bone 
but  a  thick  grifly  fubftance  belcv/  the  skin,  thro* 
which  they  dig  a  hole  and  lade  out  the  clear  oil. 

Not  but  that  the  head  and  other  glandulous  parts 
of  this  fifh  will  make  the  Sperma  Ceti  oil  j  yet 
the  beft,  and  that  which  is  prepared  by  nature,  is 
in  the  trunk  aforefaid  :  And  an  ingenious  man, 
who  has  himfelf  killed  many  of  thefe  ¥/hales,  af- 
fures  me,  that  only  the  trunk  will  afford  from  ten 
to  twenty  barrels.  Befides  the  Sperma  Ceti  oil, 
this  fiffi  will  yield  from  twenty  to  fifty  barrels  of 
common  oil. 

They  generate  mucli  like  our  neat  cattle,  and 
therefore  they  are  termed  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf ;  engender. 
Tliey  bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  and  but  every 
other  year.  When  the  Cow  takes  Bull,  ffie  throws 
herfelf  upon  her  back,  finking  her  tail,  and  fo  the 
Bull  Aides  up,  and  when  he  is  Aid  up  ffie  clafps 
him  with  her  fins.  A  Whale’s  pizzel  is  fix  foot 
long,  and  at  the  root  is  feven  or  eight  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  and  tapers  away  till  it  comes  to  about  an 
inch  diameter ;  his  ftones  would  fill  half  a  barrel, 
but  his  genitals  are  not  open  or  vifible,  like  thofe 
of  the  true  Bull,  d  he  Calf,  or  young  Whale, 
has  been  found  perfe<ftly  formed  in  the  Cow  when 
not  above  feventeen  inches  long,  and  white ;  and 
yet  v/hen  brought  forth  is  ufually  twenty  foot,  but 
of  a  black  colour.  It  is  fuppofed  they  go  with 
their,  young  about  nine  or  ten  months,  and  are 
very  fat  in  that  time,  efpecially  when  they  bring 
forth.  When  the  female  fuckles  her  young  ffie 
turns  herfelf  almoft  upon  her  back  upon  the  rim 
of  the  water.  She  has  two  teats  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  round.  I'he 
milk  is  white,  like  that  of  a  Cow  j  and  upon 
opening  a  young  fucking  Whale  the  milk  was 
found  curdled  in  his  bag,  juft  like  that  of  a. 

Calf. 

Their  care  of  their  young  is  very  remarkable,  xheir  care 
they  not  only  carrying  them  on  their  tails  and  fuck-  of  their 
ling  them,  but  often  rifing  w'ith  them  for  the  be-  young- 
nefit  of  the  air ;  and  however  they  are  chafed  and 
wounded,  yet  as  long  as  they  have  fenfe,  and  per¬ 
ceive  life  in  their  )oung,  they  will  never  leave 
them,  nor  will  they  then  ftrike  with  their  tailj  and 
if  in  their  running  the  young  one  lofes  his  hold  and 
drops  off,  the  dam  turns  about,  and  pailing  un¬ 
derneath  takes  it  on  again  ;  and  therefore  care  is 
taken  by  thofe  who  kill  thefe  fiffi,  only  to  fallen 
the  Calf  but  not  to  kill  her,  till  they  have  firft  fe- 
cured  the  Cow  j  for  as  foon  as  ever  the  Calf  is 
2  dead 
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CHAP,  dead  the  Cow  perceives  it,  and  grows  fo  violent 
.  ly*  that  there  is  no  managing  her. 

The  Whales  are  very  gregarious,  being  fome- 
times  found  an  hundred  in  a  fcull,  and  are  great 
travellers;  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  Whalebone 
Whales  go  weftward,  and  in  the  fpring  they  are 
headed  eaftward  ;  And  here  it  mull  be  noted,  that 
the  feveral  kinds  of  Whales  do  not  mix  with  one 
another,  but  keep  by  themfelves. 

Their  way  of  breathing  is  by  two  fpout-holes 
in  the  top  of  the  head :  The  Sperma  Ceti  Whale 
has  but  one,  and  that  on  the  left  fide  of  the  head. 
Once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  not  difturbed, 
they  are  obferved  to  rife  and  blow,  fpouting  out 
water  and  wind,  and  to  draw  in  frelli  air-,  but 
when  purfued  they  will  fometknes  keep  under  half 
an  hour  or  more :  Tho’  it  is  obferved,  when  any 
Cow  has  her  Calf  on  her  tail,  flie  rifes  much  oftner 
for  the  young  one  to  breathe,  without  breathing 
herfelf.  Out  of  their  breathing-holes  they  fpout 
great  quantities  of  blood  when  they  have  received 
their  death’s  wound. 

For  the  firft  year  they  all  fuck  the  dam :  Af¬ 
ter  they  are  weaned  the  right  Whales  (as  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed )  live  upon  ouzy  matter,  which 
they  fuck  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The 
triers  that  open  them  when  dead,  acquaint  me, 
that  they  never  obferved  any  graft,  fiih,  or  any 
other  fort  of  food  in  the  right  or  Whalebone  Whale, 
but  only  a  greyifh  foft  clay,  which  the  people  call 
Bole  Armoniac  ;  and  yet  an  experienced  whale¬ 
man  tel's  me,  that  he  has  feen  this  Whale  in  ftill 
weather  skimming  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
to  take  in  a  fort  of  reddilh  fpawn  or  brett,  as 
fome  call  it,  that  at  fometimes  will  lie  upon  the 
top  of  the  water  for  a  mile  together.  Here  alfo 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  tho’  the  body  of  this 
Whale  is  fo  very  bulky,  and  fo  exceeding  fat,  yet 
when  cut  open  is  feldom  found  to  have  much 
more  draught  than  that  of  an  Ox  ;  and  they  dung 
much  as  neat  cattle.  Their  fwallow  is  not  much 
bigger  than  an  Ox’s,  but  the  Fin-back  Whale  has 
a  larger  fwallow,  for  he  lives  upon  the  fmaller 
fifh,  as  Mackarel,  Herrings,  &c.  great  fculls  of 
which  they  run  through,  and  with  a  fhort  turn 
caufe  an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  by  the  force  of  which 
the  fmall  filh  are  brought  into  a  duller,  fo  that 
this  fi£h  with  open  mouth  will  take  in  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  at  a  time.  The  Sperma  Ceti  Whale, 
befides  other  fifh,  feeds  much  upon  a  fmall  filli  that 
has  a  bill,  our  filhermen  call  them  Squid  -fifh  :  The 
fmall  pieces  of  thefe  fqu  id-bills  are  plainly  to  be 
difcerned  in  the  ambergreefe,  and  may  be  picked 
out  of  it  -,  they  appear  glazy,  and  like  little  pieces 
of  broken  fliells. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Navigantium, 
&c.  has  given  us  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
method  of  taking  Whales  at  Greenland  ;  and  tho’ 
The  way  our  way  in  New-England  differs  very  much  from 
of  taking  that,  yet  I  lhall  wave  it  as  not  fo  ilridly  apper- 
Whales  in  taining  to  philofophy ;  only  I  would  take  notice 
boats  our  v*hale-men  ufe  in  going  from  the 
fhore  after  the  Whale  :  They  are  made  of  Cedar 
Clapboards,  and  fo  very  light  that  two  men  can 
conveniently  carry  them,  and  yet  they  are  twenty 
foot  long,  and  carry  fix  men,  viz.  the  harpooner 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  boat,  four  oar-men  and 
the  fteerfman.  Thefe  boats  run  very  fwift,  and 
by  reafon  of  their  lightnefs  can  be  brought  on  and 
off,  and  fo  kept  out  cf  danger.  The  Whale  is 
fometimes  kill’d  with  a  fingle  ftroke,  and  yet  at 
other  times  fhe  will  hold  the  whale-men  in  play 
near  half  a  day  together  witli  their  launces,  and 
VOL.  III. 
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will  fometimes  get  away  after  they  have  been  launc-  CHAP* 
ed  and  fpouted  blood,  with  irons  in  them,  and 
drags  faftened  to  them,  which  are  thick  boards 
about  fourteen  inches  fquare.  Our  people  for¬ 
merly  ufed  to  kill  the  Whale  near  the  Ihore,  but 
now  they  go  off  to  fea  in  floops  and  whale-boats, 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  between 
Cape  Cod  and  Bermudas ;  where  they  lie  by  in  the 
night,  and  fail  to  and  again  in  the  day,  and  fel¬ 
dom  mifs  ot  them,  bringing  home  the  blubber  in 
their  floops.  The  true  feafon  for  taking  the  right 
or  Whalebone  Whale  is  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  end  of  May ;  of  the  Sperma  Ceti 
Whale  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of 
Augufl: :  And  it  has  been  obferved  by  our  fiflier- 
men,  that  when  a  Sperma  Ceti  Whale  is  ftruck,  he 
ufually  if  not  always  throws  the  excrements  out  of 
the  anus. 

The  wonderful  and  even  prodigious  ftrength  of  The 
this  creature  lies  principally  in  their  tail,  that  being  ftrength  of 
both  their  offenfive  and  defenfive  weapon.  Many  Whale 
inftances  of  this  kind  I  have  had  from  credible 
perfons,  who  were  eye-witnefles.  I  will  mention 
but  a  few.  A  boat  has  been  cut  down  from  top 
to  bottom  with  the  tail  of  a  Whale,  as  if  cut 
with  a  faw,  the  clap-boards  fcarce  fplintered,  tho* 
the  gunnel  upon  the  top  is  of  a  tough  wood. 

Another  has  had  the  item  or  ftern-poft,  of  about 
three  inches  through,  and  of  the  tougheft  wood  that 
can  be  found,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  Cedar 
Clap-boards  are  nailed,  cut  off  fmooth  above  the 
cuddee,  without  fo  much  as  fhattering  the  boat,  or 
drawing  the  nails  of  the  Clapboards.  An  oar  has 
been  cut  off  with  a  ftroke  upwards,  and  yet  not 
fo  much  as  lifted  up  out  of  the  thole-pin.  One 
perfon  had  an  oar  cut  off  while  in  his  hand,  and  yet 
never  felt  any  jarring. 

A  few  years  fince,  one  of  the  Fin-back  Whales 
came  into  a  harbour  near  Cape  Cod,  and  towed 
away  a  floop  of  near  forty  ton  out  of  the  harbour 
into  the  fea.  This  accident  happened  thus  :  It 
was  thought  the  Whale  was  rubbing  herfelf  upon 
the  fluke  of  the  anchor,  and  going  near  the  bottom 
got  the  fluke  into  her  nisket,  or  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus-,  and  finding  herfelf  caught,  tore  away  with 
fuch  violence  that  fhe  towed  the  fhip  out  of  the 
harbour  as  faft  as  if  fhe  had  been  under  fail  with  a 
good  gale  of  wind,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the 
people  on  fhore;  for  there  was  no  body  on  board. 

When  the  Whale  came  into  deep  water  fhe  went 
under,  and  had  like  to  have  carried  the  floop  with 
her,  but  the  cable  gave  way  and  fo  the  boats  that 
were  out  after  her  recovered  it.  This  Whale  was 
found  dead  fome  days  after  on  that  fliore  with 
the  anchor  flicking  in  her  belly. 

After  a  Whale  is  dead  it  has  been  obferved  that 
the  fame  way  the  head  lies,  fo  the  head  will  lie, 
if  not  forcibly  turned  5  and  let  the  wind  blow  which 
way  it  will,  that  way  they  will  fcull  a  head  tho’ 
right  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  and  they  are  much 
eafier  towed  to  the  fhore,  if  they  die  that  way  with 
their  head  than  any  other. 

The  enemies  of  the  Whale,  or  the  fifh  that 
prey  upon  the  Whales,  and  often  kill  the  young 
ones  (for  they  will  not  venture  upon  a  young 
one,  unlefs  much  wounded;  our  whale-men  have 
given  the  name  of  Killers.  1  he  Killers  are  from  The  Kill- 
twenty  to  thirty  foot  Jong,  and  have  teeth  in  both 
jaws  that  lock  one  within  another;  They  have  a 
fin  near  the  middle  of  their  backs  four  or  five 
foot  long :  They  go  in  company  by  dozens  and 
fet  upon  a  young  Whale,  and  will  bait  him  like 
fo  many  Bull-Dogs  j  fome  will  lay  hold  of  his 
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Chap. tail  to  keep  him  from  threfliing,  while  others 
lay  hold  of  his  head,  and  bite  and  threfli  him 
until  the  poor  creature  being  thus  heated  lolls  out 
his  tongue,  and  then  fome  of  the  Killers  catch 
hold  of  his  lips,  and  if  poffible  of  his  tongue  ; 
and  after  they  have  killed  him  they  chiefly  feed 
upon  the  tongue  and  head  j  but  when  he  begins  to 
putrify  they  leave  him.  This  Killer  is  without 
ddubt  the  Orca  that  Dr.  Frangius  deferibes  in 
his  treatife  of  animals.  His  words  are  thefe ; 
Qiiando  Orca  infequitur  Balrenam,  ipfa  Balsena 
horribilem  edit  mugitum,  non  aliter  quam  cum 
Taurus  mordetur  a  Cane.  Thefe  Killers  are  of 
fuch  invincible  ftrength,  that  when  feveral  boats 
together  have  been  towing  a  dead  Whale,  one  of 
them  has  come  and  faftened  his  teeth  in  her  and 
carried  her  away  down  to  the  bottom  in  an  inflant : 
And  fometimes  they  have  bit  out  a  piece  of  blub¬ 
ber  of  about  two  foot  fquare,  which  is  of  that 
toughnefs  that  an  iron  with  little  beards  being 
ftruck  into  it  will  hold  it  until  it  draws  the  boat 
under  water.  The  Killers  are  fometimes  taken 
and  make  good  oyl,  but  have  no  whalebone. 
The  carcafes  of  Whales  in  the  fea  ferve  for  food  for 
Gulls  and  other  fea  fowl  as  well  as  Sharks,  for  they 
are  not  very  nice. 

Amber-  Many  and  various  have  been  the  opinions  (even 

greefe,  learned  world)  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 

ambergreefe.  Some  have  reckoned  it  a  bitumen, 
and  to  ifl'ue  from  the  entrails  of  the  earth  •,  others, 
that  it  was  produced  from  fome  infed,  as  honey, 
filk,  &c.  The  famous  Mr.  Boyle,  as  I  find  it 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  Lowthorp’s  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  philofophical  tranfailions,  communi¬ 
cates  an  account  of  ambergreefe  from  a  Dutch  Mer¬ 
chant,  who  firfl:  denies  it  to  be  the  feum  or  excre¬ 
ment  of  a  Whale ;  and  then  gives  it  as  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  is  a  fat  gum  that  iflTues  from  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  that  you  may  raife  it  in  quan¬ 
tities  by  planting  thofe  trees  by  the  fhore,  and  fo 
the  ftream  will  call  it  up  to  great  advantage.  But 
it  is  now  found  out,  that  this  occultum  naturae 
is  an  animal  produ6lion,  and  bred  in  the  body 
of  the  Sperma  Ceti  Whale,  analogous  to  what  is 
found  in  fome  animals  of  the  land,  as  the  Musk- 
Hog,  or  Taiacu,  the  Musk-Deer,  the  Bezoar 
Sheep,  and  fome  amphibious  animals,  as  the  Muf- 
quafli,  &c.  who  have  their  valuable  feent  in  a 
particular  cyftis  or  bag.  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
which  firfl;  gave  occafion  to  the  notice  of  amber¬ 
greefe  being  the  produdtion  of  the  Whale,  was  be- 
caufe  it  was  found  in  confiderable  quantities  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Summer  Hands,  and  among  the  Baha¬ 
ma’s,  where  the  dead  Whales  arc  frequently  wreck¬ 
ed,  and  broke  up  with  the  fea,  and  the  amber¬ 
greefe  found  floating  on  the  fliore  ;  but  here  again 
the  ingenious,  until  very  lately,  were  at  a  lofs, 
and  divided  in  opinion  ;  for  tho’  they  agreed  it  to 
come  from  the  Whale,  yet  fome  took  it  to  be  the 
true  and  proper  femen,  being  found  only  in  the 
Bull  at  the  root  of  the  penis  near  the  tefticles  ; 
others  again  thought  that  it  was  the  ordure  or  ex¬ 
crements  of  the  Whale. 

The  bell  and  moftexafl  account  of  ambergreefe, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  I  very  lately  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  Mr.  Atkins,  now  an  inhabitant 
at  Bofton  in  New-England,  who  ufed  the  whale- 
fifhery  for  ten  or  twelve  years  together,  and  was 
one  of  the  firfl;  that  went  out  a  fifliing  for  the 
Sperma  Ceti  Whales,  about  the  year  1670,  and 
then  began  to  difeover  the  ambergreefe ;  and  being 
a  fober  ingenious  man,  what  he  fays  may  fafely 


be  depended  on,  tho’  for  fubftance  I  have  had  it^  H  AP. 
from  feveral  of  the  whale-men. 

His  relation  which  was  taken  a  few  days  fince 
from  his  own  mouth  is  as  follows  : 

“  The  ambergreefe  is  found  only  in  the  Sperma 
“  Ceti  Whales,  and  confifls  of  balls  or  globular 
“  bodies  of  various  fizes  from  about  three  inches 
“  to  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  will  weigh  from 
“  a  lb.  and  an  half  to  [twenty-two  lb.  lying  loofe 
“  in  a  large  oval  bag  or  bladder,  of  three  or  four 
“  foot  long,  and  two  or  three  foot  deep,  and 
“  wide  almofb  in  the  form  of  an  Ox’s  bladder, 

“  only  the  ends  more  acute  or  like  a  Blackfmith’s 
“  long  bellows,  with  a  fnout  running  tapering  in- 
“  to  and  through  the  length  of  the  penis,  and 
“  a  du61;  or  canal  opening  into  the  other  end  of 
“  the  bag,  and  coming  from  towards  the  kid- 
“  nies  ;  this  bag  lies  juft  over  the  tefticles  which 
“  are  above  a  foot  long,  and  is  placed  length- 
“  ways  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  about  four  or 
“  five  foot  below  the  navel,  and  three  or  four 
“  foot  above  the  anus.  This  bag  or  bladder  is 
“  almoft  of  a  deep  orange-coloured  liquor,  not 
“  quite  fo  thick  as  oyl,  and  fmelling  as  ftrong  or 
“  rather  ftronger  ;  of  the  fame  feent  with  the 
“  balls  of  ambergreefe  which  float  and  fwim  loofe 
“  in  it.  The  infide  of  the  bag  is  very  deeply 
“  tinged  with  the  fame  colour  as  the  liquor,  which 
“  may  alfo  be  found  in  the  canal  of  the  penis, 

“  The  balls  feem  to  be  pretty  hard  while  the 
“  Whale  is  alive,  inafmuch  as  there  are  many 
“  times  found  upon  opening  the  bag  large  con- 
“  cave  Ihells  of  the  fame  fubftance  and  conliftence, 

“  that  have  fcaled  off  from  them  ;  and  the  balls 
“  themfelves  feem  to  be  compofed  of  feveral  dif- 
“  tineft  coats  inclofing  one  another,  fomething  like 

the  coats  of  an  Onion.” 

As  to  the  number  of  balls,  Mr.  Atkins  never 
found  above  four  in  a  bag,  and  in  the  bag  where 
he  found  one  that  weighed  twenty  one  lb.  which 
was  the  largeft  he  ever  faw,  there  was  no  other. 

He  further  fays,  “  That  to  one  Sperma  Ceti 
“  Whale  that  has  any  of  thefe  balls,  there  are 
“  two  that  have  nothing  but  the  deep  orangev 
“  coloured  liquor  aforefaid  in  their  bags.”  Inis 
remark  confirms  what  another  whale- man  told 
me ;  “  That  the  ambergreefe  was  found  only  in 
“  fuch  Sperma  Ceti  Whales  as  are  old  and  well 
“  grown.”  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  whale¬ 
men  that  the  ambergreefe  produced  only  by  the 
male,  or  the  Bull  Sperma  Ceti  Whale.  As  to 
this  particular,  Mr.  Atkins  fays,  “  He  never 
“  faw  or  certainly  heard  of  a  female  Sperma  eti 
“  Whale  taken  in  his  life,  the  Cows  of  that  fpecies 
“  of  Whales  being  much  more  timorous  than 
“  the  males,  and  almoft  impoflible  to  be 
“  come  at,  unlefs  when  happily  found  ailcep  on 
“  the  water  and  detained  by  their  Calves.”  This 
is  certain,  the  boats  can  never  come  near  them 
when  they  are  awake,  they  are  fo  very  fhy  and 
fearful. 

Mr.  Atkins’s  method  of  getting  the  amber-* 
greefe  out  of  the  Whale  was  thus  ;  After  the  fifli  is 
killed,  he  turns  the  belly  upwards  and  fixes  a  tackle 
to  the  penis  then  cuts  a  hole  round  the  root  of 
the  penis,  through  the  rim  of  the  belly,  until  he 
corpes  to  the  intrails,  and  then  fearching  for  the 
du(ft  or  canal  at  the  further  end  of  the  bag,  cuts 
the  dudt  off  beyond  it,  upon  which  he  draws  forth 
the  penis  by  the  tackle,  and  the  ambergreefe  bag 
entirely  follows  it,  and  comes  clean  and  whole  out 
of  the  belly. 
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I  reverend  Mr.  Prince  of  Bofton,  who 

i  preceding  relation  from  Mr,  Atkins, 

apprehends  the  bag  aforefaid  to  be  the  urinary 
,  bladder,  and  the  ambergreefe  ball  to  be  a  certain 

j  concretion  formed  out  of  the  greafy  odoriferous 

;  fubftance  of  the  liquor  aforefaid  contained  within 

it.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  dare  not  pretend  to 
give  any  opinion  upon  the  point,  but  content  my- 
I  feJf  with  relating  matter  of  fa6t. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  bone  taken 
,  out  of  the  New-England  Whales  is  not  near  fb 

i  good  as  that  taken  out  of  the  Greenland  Whales, 

]  being  too  brittle  for  the.ufes  whalebone  is  put  to, 

otherwile  we  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  import  fo 
!  much  of  the  Hollanders  whalebone:  But  as  the 

I  New-England  men  are  now  got  into  the  way  of 

i'  fifhing  for  Whales  in  Greenland,  it  is  probable 

they  will  be  able  to  furnifh  their  mother  country 
:  with  the  bed  whalebone  in  a  few  years ;  and  we 

!  fiiall  not  be  obliged  to  part  with  fo  much 

treafure  to  the  Dutch  for  this  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dize. 

ii  New  Eng-  The  plants  of  England,  as  well  thofe  of  the 

i  landplants ge](js  and  orchards  as  of  the  garden  that  have 
1  lEY  brought  over  hither,  fuit  mighty  well  with 

j  '  our  foil,  and  grow  here  to  great  perfe6lion. 

Our  Apples  are  without  doubt  as  good  as  thofe 
of  England,  and  much  fairer  to  look  to,  and  fo 
are  the  Pears;  but  we  have  not  got  of  all  the 
forts. 

Our  Peaches  do  rather  excel  thofe  of  England, 

I  and  then  we  have  not  the  trouble  or  expence  of 

I  walls  for  them  ;  for  our  Peach  Trees  are  all  ftand- 

I  ards,  and  I  have  had  in  my  own  garden  fcven  or 

[  eight  hundred  fine  Peaches  of  the  Rare-ripes  grow- 

1  ing  at  a  time  on  one  tree. 

Our  -people  of  late  years  have  run  fo  much  upon 
j  orchards,  that  in  a  village  near  Bofton,  confiding 

of  about  forty  families,  they  made  near  three 
ihoufand  barrels  of  Cyder:  This  was  in  the 
year  1721,  And  in  another  town  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  families,  in  the  fame  year,  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed  they  made  near  ten  thoufand  barrels. 
Some  of  our  Apple-Trees  will  make  fix,  fome 
have  made  feven  barrels  of  Cyder,  but  this  is  not 
common ;  and  the  Apples  will  yield  from  feven 
to  nine  bufhels  for  a  barrel  of  Cyder.  A  good 
Apple-Tree  with  us  will  meafure  from  fix  to  ten 
foot  in  girt.  I  have  feen  a  fine  Pearmain  at  a 
foot  from  the  ground  meafure  ten  foot  and  four 
inches  round  :  This  tree  in  one  year  has  bore  thir¬ 
ty-eight  bufhels  (by  meafure)  of  as  fine  Pearmains 
as  ever  I  faw  in  England.  A  Kentifh  Pippin  at 
three  foot  from  the  ground  feven  foot  in  girt :  A 
Golden-Roffetin  fix  foot  round.  The  larged  Ap- 
ple-Tree  that  I  could  find  was  ten  foot  and  fix 
j  inches  round ;  but  this  was  no  graft. 

!  An  Orange  Pear-Tree  grows  the  larged  and 

j  yields  the  faired  fruit.  I  know  one  of  them  near 

forty  foot  high  that  meafures  fix  foot  and  fix  inches 
in  girt  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  has  born 
thirty  bufhels  at 'a  time;  and  this  year  I  meafured 
an  Orange-Pear,  that  grew  in  my  own  orchard,  of 
eleven  inches  round  the  bulge.  I  have  a  Warden 
Pear-Tree  that  meafures  five  foot  fix  inches  round. 
One  of  my  neighbours  has  a  Bergamot  Pear-Tree, 
that  was  brought  from  England  in  a  box  about 
.  the  year  1643,  now  meafures  fix  foot  about, 
and  has  bore  twenty-two  bufhels  of  fine  Pears  in 
one  year.  About  twenty  years  fince,  the  owner 
took  a  Cyon,  and  grafted  it  upon  a  common 
I  Hedge-Pair,  but  the  fruit  does  not  prove  altogether 
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fo  good,  and  the  rind  or  skin  is  thicker  than  that  of  c  H  A.  P- 
the  original.  IV''. 

Our  Peach-Trees  are  larg-e  and  fruitful,  and 
bear  commonly  in  three  years  from  the  done.  I 
have  one  in  my  garden  of  twelve  years  growth 
that  meafures  two  foot  and  an  inch  in  girt,  a  yard 
from  the  ground,  which  two  years  ago  bore  me 
near  a  bufhel  of  fine  Peaches.  Our  common  Clier- 
ries  are  not  fo  good  as  the  Kentifh  Cherries  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  we  have  no  Dukes,  or  Heart-Cherries, 
unlefs  in.  two  or  three  gardens. 

Some  years  fince,  I  meafured  a  Platanus  Occi- 
dentalis,  or  Button-wood-tree  (as  they  are  called 
herej  of  nine  yards  in  girt,  and  it  held  its  bignefs 
a  great  way  up.  This  tree,  when  it  was  cut 
down,  I  am  informed,  made  twenty-two  cord  of 
wood.  A  gentleman  tells  me,  that  in  the  for- 
red  he  met  with  a  drait  afh  that  grew  like  a  pil¬ 
lar  of  a  great  height,  and  free  from  limbs,  that 
meafured  fourteen  foot  eight  inches  round,  near  a 
yard  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  other  day  I  met 
with  a  Saffafras-Tree  that  meafured  five  foot  three 
inches  in  girt.  I  meddle  not  here  with  our  noble 
Pines  and  Cedars,  becaufe  I  defign  to  treat  of  them 
in  a  chapter  of  the  Ever-greens  of  this  country: 

Among  our  trees  of  quick  and  eafy  growth,  the 
Button-wood,  before  mentioned,  and  the  Locud- 
Tree  are  the  mod  remarkable;  as  to  the  latter, 
by  the  defeription  Mr.  Moore,  while  in  New-. 
England,  gave  me  of  the  Manna- Tree,  our  Lo- 
cud-Tree  may  be  called  the  American  Manna.  I 
have  known  a  feed  of  it  blown  off  from  the  tree 
into  my  garden  that  took  root  of  itfelf,  and  in  lefs 
than  two  years  was  got  above  fix  foot  high,  and  as 
big  about  as  a  common  walking-cane.  The  Pla¬ 
tanus  I  have  frequently  propagated  by  cutting  off 
dicks  of  five  or  fix  foot  long,  and  fetting  them  a 
foot  deep  in  the  ground,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
when  the  fcafon  was  wet ;  they  thrive  bed  in  a 
moid  foil. 

An  Onion  fet  out  for  feed  will  rife  to  four  foot 
nine  inches  in  height.  A  Parfnip  will  reach  to 
eight  foot:  Red  Orrice  will  mount  nine  foot. 

White  Orrice  eight.  In  the  padures  I  meafured 
Seed-Mullen  nine  foot  two  inches  in  height,  and 
one  of  the  common  thidles  above  eight  foot. 

Among  the  remarkable  indances  of  the  power 
of  vegetation,  I  fliall  begin  with  an  account  of  a 
Pompion  feed,  which  I  have  well  atteded  from  a 
worthy  divine.  The  relation  is  as  follows :  That 
in  the  year  1699,  a  fingle  Pompion  feed  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  dropp’d  in  a  fmall  padure  where  cattle 
had  been  foddered  for  fome  time.  This  fingle  feed 
took  root  of  itfelf,  and  without  any  manner  of 
care  the  vine  run  along  over  feveral  fences,  and 
fpread  over  a  large  piece  of  ground  far  and  wide, 
and  continued  its  progrels  till  the  frod  came  and 
killed  it.  This  feed  had  no  more  than  one  dalk 
but  a  very  large  one,  for  it  meafured  eight  inches 
round.  From  this  fingle  vine  they  gathered  two 
hundred  and  fixty  Pompions,  and  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  as  big  as  a  half-peck,  enough  in  the  whole  to 
fill  a  large  tumbrel ;  befides  a  confiderable  number 
of  fmall  and  unripe  Pompions  that  they  made  no 
account  of.  The  philofophical  tranfaifions  give 
an  account  of  a  fingle  plant  of  Barley,  that  by 
deeping  and  watering  with  falt-petre  difiblved  in 
water,  produced  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
dalks,  and  eighteen  thoufand  grains ;  but  then 
there  was  art,  and  even  force  in  that  cafe,  where¬ 
as  in  ours  there  was  nothing  but  pure  nature  and 
accident. 
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CHAP,  Our  Indian  Corn  is  the  moft  prolihck  grain 
that  we  have,  and  commonly  produces  twelve  hun- 
dred,  and  often  two  thoufand  grains  from  one; 
but  the  faireft  computation  is  thus :  Six  quarts  of 
this  grain  will  plant  an  acre  of  ground,  and  it  is 
not  unufual  for  an  acre  of  good  ground  to  produce 
fifty  bufhels  of  Corn.  Indian  Corn  is  of  feveral 
colours,  as  blue,  white,  red  and  yellow  •,  and  if 
they  are  planted  feparately,  fo  that  no  other  fort 
be  near  them,  they  will  keep  to  their  own  colour  : 
But  if  in  the  fame  field  you  plant  the  blue  Corn 
in  one  row  of  hills  (as  we  term  them)  and  the 
white  or  yellow  in  the  next  row,  they  will  mix 
and  interchange  their  colours  •,  that  is,  fome  of 
the  ears  of  Corn  in  the  blue  Corn  rows  fhall  be 
white  or  yellow,  and  foms  again  in  the  white  or 
yellow  rows  fhall  be  blue.  Our  hills  of  Indian 
Corn  are  generally  about  four  foot  afunder,  and 
fo  continued  in  a  ftrait  line  as  far  as  the  field 
will  allow  ;  and  then  a  fecond  line  or  row  of  hills 
and  fo  on  •,  and  yet  this  mixing  and  interchanging 
of  colours  has  been  obfervcd  when  the  diftance 
between  the  row  of  hills  has  been  feveral  yards : 
And  a  worthy  clergyman  of  an  iQand  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  affures  me,  that  the  blue  Corn  his  thus 
communicated  or  exchanged  even  at  the  diftance 
of  four  or  five  rods ;  and  particularly  in  one  place 
where  there  was  a  broad  ditch  of  water  betwixt 
them.  Some  of  our  people,  but  efpecially  the 
Aborigines,  have  been  of  opinion  that  this  com- 
mixtion  and  interchange  was  owing  to  the  roots 
and  fmall  fibres  reaching  to,  and  communicating 
with  one  another  :  But  this  muft  certainly  be  a 
miftake,  confidering  the  great  diftance  of  the  com¬ 
munication,  efpecially  at  fome  times,  and  crofs  a 
canal  of  water ;  for  the  fmall  fibres  of  the  roots 
of  our  Indian  Corn  cannot  extend  above  four  or 
five ’foot.  I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
the  ftamina,  or  principles  of  this  wonderful  co¬ 
pulation,  or  mixing  of  colours,  are  carried  by  the 
wind,  and  that  the  feafon  of  it  is  when  the  Corn 
is  in  the  earing,  and  while  the  milk  is  in  the 
grain ;  for  at  that  time  the  Corn  is  in  a  fort  of 
eftuation,  and  emits  a  ftrong  fcent.  One  thing 
which  confirms  the  air*s  being  the  medium  of  this 
communication  of  colours  in  the  Corn,  is  an  ob- 
fervation  of  one  of  my  neighbour’s,  that  a  clofe 
high  board  fence  between  two  fields  of  Corn,  that 
were  of  a  different  colour,  entirely  prevented  any 
mixture  or  alteration  of  colour  from  that  they  were 
planted  with. 

Forreft-  Forreft-trees  and  others  of  the  growth  of  New- 
irees.  England  are  Cedar,  Oak,  Afh,  Elm,  Cyprefs, 
Pine,  Firr,  Afpin,  Beech,  Walnut,  Chefnut, 
Hazel,  Safiafras,  Sumack,  and  other  woods  ufed 
in  dying,  and  tanning  leather.  Their  Firr  Trees 
are  of  an  uncommon  growth,  and  furnilh  the  royal 
navy  of  England  with  mafts  and  yards ;  they  draw 
alfb  from  thefe  and  other  trees  Pitch,  Tar,  Rofin, 
Turpentine,  Gums  and  Balms  ufed  in  phyfick  and 
furgery :  And  the  foil  is  extremely  proper  for  Hemp 
and  Flax. 

Fruits.  They  had  a  variety  of  fruits  of  their  own  growth 
before  the  Englifh  arrived  j  particularly  Grapes, 
Strawberries,  Rasberries,  Hurtleberries,  Filberts, 
and  many  more  mentioned  among  the  plants  of 
Virginia ;  As  alfo  roots  and  fallad-herbs,  feveral 
forts  of  Beans  and  Pulfe,  but  they  had  the  greateft 
plenty  of  Kidney-Beans  of  any  of  them.  I  proceed 
Trade  and  the  next  place  to  fpeak  of  their  trade  and  manu- 
tuTK^o/  f^i^ures,  the  beft  account  whereof  we  meet  with  in 
the  Britifli  the  reprefentation  of  the  board  of  trade  to  the  Houfe 
Colonies,  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1732. 


NT  STATE 

In  this  reprefentation  they  inform  the  houfe  CHAP, 
that  an  aft  pafied  in  the  general  aflembly  of  the 
Maflachufet  Colony  in  the  year  1728,  entituled, 

An  aft  for  the  encouragement  of  the  making 
paper  *,  but  that  manufafture,  however,  has  hi-  pap^r. 
therto  made  but  a  very  fmall  progrefs,  and  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  interfere  with  the  paper  manu¬ 
fafture  in  Old-Engiand  ;  becaufe  almoft  all  the 
paper  fent  to  New-England  from  hence  is  foreign 
manufafture ;  but  it  certainly  interferes  with  the 
profit  made  by  the  Britifh  Merchant  upon  foreign  I 

paper  fent  to  this  province :  However,  no  com¬ 
plaints  have  ever  been  made  to  us  againft  this  j 

law. 

By  the  return  to  our  circular  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  New-Hampfhire,  we  are  informed, 
that  an  aft  pafled  many  years  fince  in  that  province 
for  encouraging  of  Iron-works,  by  which  the  ex-  | 

portation  of  Iron  Ore  is  prohibited ;  but,  upon  the  works  in  : 
moft  diligent  enquiry,  no  fuch  aft  is  to  be  found  Hamp- 
in  our  office,  and  we  believe  none  fuch  was  ever  1 

tranfmitted  to  this  board:  However,  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  this  aft  might  not  have  pafled  fince 
the  late  King’s  acceflion,  we  have  inferred  it  in  this 
lift. 

A  law  paflfed  in  the  year  1728,  in  New-York, 
entitled,  an  aft  to  repeal  fome  parts,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  enforce  other  parts  of  the  aft  therein 
mentioned,  and  for  granting  feveral  duties  to  his 
Majefty  for  fupporting  his  government  in  the  colony 
of  New-York,  from  the  ift  of  September, 
which  will  be  in  the  year  1733  ;  wherein  (a- 
mong  other  duties)  one  was  laid  of  five  ounces  of  Duties  on 
plate,  or  forty  Shillings  in  bills  of  credit,  on  every  Negroes 
Negroe  imported  from  Africa,  and  a  duty  of  four  imported. 
Pounds  on  every  Negroe  imported  from  any  other 
place. 

The  plantations  in  all  times  paft  have  laid  du¬ 
ties  upon  the  importation  of  Negroes,  and  as  the 
Merchants  have  naturally  increafed  their  price  in 
proportion  to  thole  duties,  lb  it  is  but  lately  that 
complaints  have  been  made  againft  thefe  duties, 
unlefs  they  went  to  excefs :  But  the  board  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  convenience 
of  the  trade  that  thefe  duties  Ihould  for  the  future 
be  paid  by  the  purchafer,  than  by  the  importer ;  and 
his  Majefty  has  (upon  our  reprefentation)  been  Nqw  paid 
pleafed  to  fend  an  inftruftion  to  that  effeft  to  all  the  by  the 
Governors  in  America.  purchafer.  j 

By  the  charter  of  Penfylvania  it  has  already  I 

been  obferved,  that  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to 
offer  the  laws  of  the  province  to  the  crown,  for 
approbation  or  difallowance,  within  five  years  af¬ 
ter  they  are  pafled ;  and  if  his  Majefty  does  not 
think  fit  to  repeal  them  in  fix  months  from  the 
time  they  are  fo  offered,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  repeal  them  afterwards;  but  fince 
the  year  1715  this  article  of  the  charter  has 
been  evaded,  and  the  laws  of  this  province  have 
not  been  tranfmitted  to  this  board  (except  occafion- 
ally  an  aft  or  two ;)  fo  that  we  are  not  enabled  to 
lay  a  ftate  of  the  laws  of  this  province  before  the 
houfe. 

That  upon  a  late  petition  to  his  Majefty  from 
the  Merchants  of  London,  in  the  behalf  of  them- 
fclves  and  others,  complaining  that,  as  the  law 
now  ftands  in  feme  of  the  colonics,  his  fubjefts 
refiding  in  Great-Britain  are  left  without  any  re¬ 
medy  for  the  recovery  of  their  juft:  debts,  or  have 
fuch  only  as  is  very  partial  and  precarious ;  as  al¬ 
fo  that  in  feveral  of  the  faid  colonies  and  planta¬ 
tions  greater  and  higher  duties  and  impofitions  are 
laid  on  the  fhips  and  goods  belonging  to  fubjefts 

in 
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in  Great-Britain,  than  on  the  goods  and  fhips  of 
perfons  inhabiting  the  faid  colonies  and  planta¬ 
tions. 

The  faid  Merchants  being  defired  to  acquaint 
the  board  whether  they  knew  of  any  particular 
laws  in  the  colonies,  againft  which  they  had  reafon 
to  objed,  they  did  deliver  to  us  a  lift  of  laws 
wherein  the  laid  colonies  appear  to  have  been  very 
partial  in  their  own  flivour-,  in  fome  of  them 
exempting  their  perfons  from  arrefts,  in  others 
giving  a  preference  to  the  inhabitants  before  the 
Britilh  Merchants  in  the  recovery  of  debts,  and 
enadting  duties  where  a  lefs  burthen  is  laid  upon 
their  own  effedls  than  upon  thofe  of  the  Britilh  Mer¬ 
chants. 

We  beg  leave  to  acquaint  this  houfe,  that  pur- 
fuant  to  an  order  of  the  committee  of  council,  this 
board  did,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1728,  make 
a  very  particular  enquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  at  that  time,  with  refpedt  to  Silk,  Linnen 
and  Woollen  Manufadlures  eftablifhed  there  ;  and 
having  then  difcourfed  with  many  perfons  who  had 
either  been  Governors  of  fome  of  the  colonies,  or 
were  by  other  means  well  acquainted  with  their  cir- 
cumftances,  it  appeared  to  this  board,  and  we  did 
accordingly  reprefent. 

That  in  the  colonies  of  New-England,  New- 
York,  Connedlicut,  Rhode-IOand,  Penfylvania, 
and  ill  the  county  of  Somerfet  in  Maryland,  the 
people  had  fallen  into  the  manufadlure  of  Woollen 
and  Linnen  Cloth  for  the  ufe  of  their  own  families 


that  fome  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  dl-  CHAP, 
vert  their  thoughts  from  undertakings  of  this  na- 
ture  ;  lb  much  the  rather,  becaufe  thofe  manu- 
fadlures,  in  procels  of  time,  might  be  carried  on 
in  a  greater  degree,  unlels  an  early  flop  were  put 
to  their  progrefs ;  and  the  molt  natural  inducement  The  raif- 
that  we  could  think  of  to  engage  the  people  in 
America  to  defift  from  thefe  purfuits,  was  to  em-  to 
ploy  them  in  naval  llores :  Wherefore  we  take  be  eacou- 
leave  to  renew  our  repeated  propofals,  that  a  rea- 
fonable  encouragement  lliould  be  given  for  the 
making,  railing  and  manufadluring  naval  llores 
of  all  kinds  in  the  plantations ;  from  whence  we 
might  be  furnifhed  in  return  for  our  own  manu¬ 
factures. 

But  feveral  alterations  have  happened  fince  Trades 
that  time ;  and  by  fucli  lights  as  we  have  been  car- 

able  to  acquire  we  find  trades  carried  on,  and 
manufaftures  fet  up  there  detrimental  to  the  judidafTo 
trade,  nagivation  and  manufadure  of  Great-  Old  Eng- 
Britain.  land. 

The  Hate  of  the  plantations  varying  almofl: 
every  year  more  or  lefs  in  their  trade  and  manu- 
fadures,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  we  thought 
it  necelTary  for  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  and  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  our  trufl,  from  time  to  time  to  fend  cer¬ 
tain  general  queries  to  the  feveral  Governors  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  we  might  be  the  more  exadly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  faid  plantations  among 
which  there  were  feveral  that  related  to  their  trade 
and  manufadures:  To  which  we  received  the  fol- 


but  we  could  not  learn  they  had  ever  manufadured 
any  for  fale  in  thofe  colonies,  except  in  a  fmall 
Indian  town  in  Penfylvania,  where  fome  Palatines 
had  then  lately  fettled. 

The  reafons  why  thefe  people  had  begun  this  ma- 
nufadure  were : 

'Produce of.  I.  That  the  produd  of  thofe  colonies  being 
fome  of  chiefly  flock  and  grain,  the  eflates  of  the  inhabi- 
thcm.  depended  wholly  upon  farming  ;  and  as  this 

could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  certain  quantity  of 
Sheep,  their  Wool  would  be  entirely  lofl,  were  not 
their  fervants  employed  at  leifure  times  of  the  year, 
but  chiefly  during  the  winter,  in  manufaduring  it 
For  the  ufe  of  their  families. 

2.  That  Flax  and  Hemp  being  likewife  eafily 
raifed,  the  inhabitants  manufadured  them  into  a 
coarfe  fort  of  Cloth-bags,  traces  and  halters  for  their 
Horfes ;  which  they  found  did  more  fervice  than 
thole  they  had  from  any  part  of  Europe. 

3.  That  thefe  fettlements,  which  were  diflant 
from  water-carriage,  and  remotely  fituated  in  the 
woods,  had  no  opportunities  of  a  market  for  grain; 
and  therefore  as  they  did  not  raife  more  Corn  than 
was  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe,  they  had  the  more 
time  to  manufadure  both  Wool  and  Flax  for  the 
fervice  of  their  families,  and  feemed  to  be  under  a 
great  necelTicy  of  doing  it. 

Upon  a  farther  enquiry  into  this  matter,  we  do 
not  find  that  thofe  people  had  the  lame  temptation 
to  go  on  with  thofe  manufadures  during  the  time 
that  the  bounty  upon  naval  flores  fubfifled,  ha¬ 
ving  then  encouragement  to  employ  their  leifure 
hours  in  another  way,  and  more  profitably  both 
to  themfelves  and  this  kingdom  *,  for  the  height 
of  wages,  and  great  price  of  labour  in  general 
in  America,  made  it  impradicable  for  the 
people  there  to  manufadure  their  Linen  Cloth  at 
lels  than  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  in 
England,  or  Woollen  Cloth  at  lels  than  50  per 
cent,  dearer  than  th.t  which  is  exported  from 
hence  for  file.  We  conceive  it  was  to  be  wilhed, 
VoL.  III.  Numb.  CXXXV. 


lowing  returns. 

New-Hampfhire. 

Colonel  Shute,  Governor  of  Ncw-Hampfliire, 
in  his  anfwer  to  the  fame  queries  in  1719,  faid,  that 
there  were  no  fettled  manufadures  in  that  province, 
and  that  their  trade  principally  confifted  in  lumber 
and  fifh. 

Maflachufet’s  Bay  in  New-England. 

Colonel  Shute,  at  the  fame  time  Governor 
of  the  Malfachufet’s  Bay,  informed  us,  that  in  manufac- 
fome  parts  of  this  province  the  inhabitants  work-  ture  iri 
ed  up  their  Wool  and  Flax,  and  made  an  ordinary  NewEng- 
coarfe  cloth  for  their  own  ufe  ;  but  did  not  ex-  * 
port  any :  That  the  greatefl  part  both  of  the  li¬ 
nen  and  woollen  cloathing,  that  was  then  worn 
in  this  province,  was  imported  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  fometimes  linen  from  Ireland  ;  but, 
confidering  the  exceflive  price  of  labour  in  New- 
England,  the  Merchants  could  afford  what  was 
imported  cheaper  than  what  was  made  in  that 
country. 

That  there  were  alfo  a  few  Hatters  fet  up  in  the 
maritime  towns,  and  that  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Leather, 
Leather  ufed  in  that  country  was  manufadured  a- 
mongfl  themfelves. 

That  there  had  been  for  many  years  Ibme  iron-  j^on. 
works  in  that  province,  which  had  afforded  the 
people  Iron  for  fome  of  their  necelTary  occafions ; 
but  that  the  Iron  imported  from  Great  Britain  was 
efteemed  much  the  beft,  and  wholly  ufed  by  the 
flapping. 

That  the  iron-works  of  that  province  were  not 
able  to  fupply  the  twentieth  part  of  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  ufe  of  the  country. 

New- York. 

General  Hunter,  formerly  Governor  of  New- 
York,  in  his  anfwer  to  the  queries  in  the  year  1720,  of  New- 
informed  us,  that  they  had  no  manufadures  in  that  York, 
province  that  deferved  mentioning ;  and  that  the 
trade  confifled  chiefly  in  Furrs,  Whalebone,  Oil, 

Pitch,  Tar,  and  provifions. 
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New-Jerfey. 

General  Hunter,  formerly  Governor  of  this 
province,  alfo  informs  us,  in  his  anfwer  to  the 
fome  queries  in  the  year  1720,  that  there  were 
in  that  province  no  manufadures  that  deferye 
mentioning;  and  that  their  trade  was  chiefly  in 
provifions  exported  to  New-York  and  Penfyl- 
vania. 

Penfylvania- 

Colonel  Hart,  formerly  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land,  who  lived  many  years  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  this  government,  in  anfwer  to  the  like 
queries  in  1720,  relating  to  this  province,  laid, 
that  their  chief  trade  lay  in  the  exportation  of 
provifions  and  lumber ;  and  that  they  had  no 
manufadtures  eftablifhed,  their  cloathing  and  uten- 
fils  for  their  houfes  being  all  imported  from  Great- 
Britain. 

New-Hampflfire. 

Mr.  Belcher,  Governor  of  New-Hamplhire, 
in  his  letter,  dated  the  4th  of  December  laff, 
informs  us,  that  the  Woollen  manufadlure  of  that 
province  was  much  lefs  than  formerly,  the  comrnon 
lands  on  which  the  Sheep  ufed  to  feed  being 
now  divided  into  particular  properties,  and  the 
people  almofl  wholly  cloathed  with  Woollen  from 
Great-Britain  :  That  the  manufacluring  of  Flax 
into  Linnen  (fbme  coarfer,  fame  finer)  daily  in- 
creafed,  by  the  great  relbrt  of  people  from  Ireland 
into  this  province,  who  are  well  skilled  in  that  bu- 
finels. 

And  the  chief  trade  of  this  province  continued, 
as  for  many  years  paft,  in  the  exportation  of  naval 
ftores,  lumber  and  fifh. 

Maflachufet’s  Bay  in  New-England. 

Mr.  Belcher,  the  prefent  Governor  of  this 
province,  in  anfwer  to  the  fame  queries,  which 
we  fent  him  in  June  laft,  informs  us : 

That  there  is  a  refolve  of  the  aflfembly  of  that 
province  fubfifting,  for  allowing  a  bounty  of  twen¬ 
ty  Shillings  to  all  perfons,  and  ten  Shillings  more 
to  John  Powell,  the  firft  undertaker,  for  every 
piece  of  Duck  or  Canvas  by  them  made ;  but  he 
does  not  give  us  any  account  of  the  quantity  that 
has  been  made.  < 

He  farther  fays,  that  there  are  fome  other  manu- 
fadlures  carried  on  there,  as  the  making  of  brown 
Hollands  for  womens  wear,  which  leffens  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Callicoes  and  fome  other  forts  of  Indian 
goods  in  that  province. 

That  there  are  likewife  Ibme  fmall  quantities  of 
cloth  made  of  Linen  and  Cotton,  for  ordinary 
fhirting  and  fheeting. 

That  about  three  years  ago  a  paper-mill  was  fet 
up,  which  makes  to  the  value  of  about  200 1.  fterling 
per  ann. 

That  there  are  feveral  forges  for  making  Bar- 
iron,  and  ibme  furnaces  for  Caft-iron  (or  hollow- 
ware)  and  one  flitting-mill,  the  undertaker  whereof 
■carries  on  the  manufadture  of  nails. 

■■  As  to  the  woollen  manufadture,  Mr.  Belcher 
fays,  the  country  people,  who  ufed  formerly  to 
make  moft  of  their  cloathing  out  of  their  own 
Wool,  do  not  now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they 
wear,  but  are  moftly  cloathed  with  Britifh  manu- 
fadlures. 

We  are  likewife  Informed,  by  fome  letters  of 
older  date  from  Mr.  Belcher,  in  anfwer  to  our 
annual  queries,  that  there  are  fome  few  Copper- 
mines  in  this  province;  but  fo  far  diftant  from  wa¬ 
ter-carriage,  and  the  ore  fo  poor,  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  digging. 


Colonel  Dunbar,  Surveyor-General  of  his  HAP- 
Majefty’s  v/oods,  in  his  letter  of  September 
15th,  1730,  takesnotice,  that  the  people  of  New- 
England  have  an  advantage  over  thofe  of  Great- 
Britain,  in  the  draw-back  for  all  India  and  other  duties 
goods  exported,  which  pay  a  duty  in  Great  Britain, 
and  no  duty  is  paid  upon  importing  them  intOgoo^j^ 
the  plantations.  Fie  has  likewife  fent  this  board 
feveral  famples  of  edge-tools  made  in  New-Eng-  Edge-tools 
land ;  and  in  his  letter  to  our  Secretary  of  the 
4th  of  June  1731,  he  fays  they  have  fix  furnaces  furna- 

and  nineteen  forges  for  making  Iron  in  New-  ces  and 
England.  fourteen 

He  alfo  informs  us,  in  his  letter  of  the  19th  of  g” 
Auguft,  1730,  that  in  this  province  many  Ihipshnd.  ^ 
are  built  for  the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  return  for  Ships  fold 
Rum,  Moloflfes,  Wines,  and  Silks,  which  they 
truck  there  by  connivance.  5  - 

Thefe  informations  have  been  in  a  great  mea-  niards-  for 
fure  confirmed  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  DuMMER,Rum, 
deputy  Surveyor  of  the  woods,  and  alfo  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Coram,  a  perfon  of  reputation,  who^^ 
refided  many  years  in  New-England  :  To  which 
they  have  added,  that  great  quantities  of  Hats 
they  made  in  New-England,  of  which  the  company 
of  Hatters  of  London  have  likewife  lately  com¬ 
plained  to  us:  And  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dummer 
further  fays,  that  great  quantities  of  Hats  made  in  Hats  ex- 
that  province  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  ^ued. 
our  Weft-India  Iflands  -,  and  that  they  make  all  ^ 
forts  of  iron-work  for  (hipping  ;  and  that  there  are  oiftillers 
feveral  ftill-houfes  and  fugar-bakers  eftablifhed  in  and  Sugar 


New-England. 


Bakers. 


New-York. 

Mr.  Rip  Van  Dam,  Prefident  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  this  province,  in  his  letter  of  the  29th  of 
Oftober  laft,  infor.ms  us,  that  there  are  no  manu- 
fadlures  eftablifiied  there  that  can  affeft  the  manu- 
fadlures  of  Great  Britain. 

And  as  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  he  acquaints  us  there  is  yearly  imported  into 
New-York  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  Woollen 
Manufadture  of  this  kingdom  for  their  cloathing ; 
which  they  (hould  be  rendered  incapable  to  pay  for, 
and  reduced  to  the  necefllty  of  making  for  them-p^^^^^^ 
felves,  if  they  were  prohibited  from  receiving  from  fg. 
the  foreign  Sugar  Colonies  the  money.  Rum,  Sugar,  reign  Su- 
MoloflTes,  Cocao,  Indico,  Cotton,  Wool,  &c.  gff  9°^°- 
which  they  at  prefent  take  in  return  for  provifions, 

Horfes  and  lumber ;  the  produce  of  that  province  fg  ^ew 
and  New-Jerfey,  of  which  he  affirms  the  Britifh  York  and 
Colonies  do  not  take  off  above  one  half.  New-Jer- 

But  the  company  of  Hatters  in  London  have^^J^ 
fince  informed  us  that  Hats  are  manufadlured  in  made 
great  quantities  in  this  province.  there 

New-Jerfey. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  is  at  prefent  Commander  in 
chief  to  this  province,  has  made  no  particular  re¬ 
turn  for  the  fime, 

Penfylvania. 

Major  Gordon,  Deputy- Governor  of  Pen¬ 
fylvania,  in  his  anfwer  received  the  24th  of  the 
laft  month,  informs  us,  that  he  does  not  know  of 
any  trade  carried  on  in  that  province  that  can  be 
injurious  to  this  kingdom  ;  and  that  they  do  not 
export  any  Woollen  or  Linen  manufadlures,  all  they 
make  (which  are  of  a  coarfer  fort)  being  for  the  ufe  jjrjggn. 
of  themfelves  and  families.  tines  and 

We  are  further  informed,  that  in  this  province  floops 
are  built  brigantines  and  fmall  floops,  which  they  1" 
fell  to  Che  Weft-Indies. 

Rhode- 
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Iron¬ 
works  in 
Rhodc- 
liland. 


Rhode-Ifland. 

The  Governor  of  Rhode-Ifland,  in  his  anfwer 
to  queries  dated  the  ninth  of  November  laft,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  there  are  Iron-mines  there,  tho*  not 
a  fourth  part  of  Iron  enough  to  ferve  their  own  ufe ; 
but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  fort  of  manufacture 
fee  up  there. 

Connecticut. 

Produce  We  have  no  return  from  the  Governor  of  this 
and  handi-  province ;  but  we  find  by  fbme  accounts  that  the 
crafts  m  produce  of  this  colony  is  Timber-board,  all  forts 
^onne  i  Englifli  grain.  Hemp,  Flax,  Sheep,  cattle. 
Swine,  Horfes,  Goats,  and  Tobacco,  of  which 
they  export  Horfes  and  lumber  to  the  Weft-Indies,- 
and  receive  in  return  Sugar,  Salt,  Molofles,  and 
Rum.  We  likewile  find  that  their  manufactures 
are  very  inconfiderable,  the  people  there  being  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  in  tillage  ;  fome  few  in  tanning, 
flioe-making,  and  other  handicrafts  j  others  in 
building,  Joyners,  Taylors,  and  Smiths  work, 
without  which  they  could  not  fubfift. 

The  Sugar  Colonies,  viz.  Jamaica,  Leeward- 
Iflands,  and  Barbadoes. 

No  manu-  By  the  lafl  returns  which  we  have  had  from  thofe 
tadures  in  iflands  to  our  circular  queries,  we  do  not  find  that 
they  have  any  other  manufactures  eflablifhed  befides 
which*in-  Sugar,  Molofles,  Rum,  and  Indigo  of 

terfere  their  own  produce ;  thefe,  with  Cotton,  Aloes, 
with  thofe  Piemento,  and  fome  other  productions  of  lefs  note, 
of  Britain,  are  their  whole  dependance,  which  are  commodi- 
Their  Pro-  interfering  with  the  manufactures  of 

this  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1724,  Mr.  Worse  ley,  then  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Barbadoes,  informed  us,  that  of  Cotton 
they  made  hammocks,  a  few  ftockings,  and  nots 
for  Horfes. 

From  the  foregoing  ftate  it  is  obfervable,  that 
there  are  more  trades  carried  on,  and  manufactures 
let  up  in  the  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  northward  of  Virginia  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  New-England,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Britifh  Colonies,  which  is  not  to  be  wondred 
at;  for  their  foil,  climate,  and  produce  being 
pretty  near  the  fame  with  ours,  they  have  no 
Itaple  commodities  of  their  own  growth  to  ex¬ 
change  for  our  manufactures,  which  puts  them  un¬ 
der  great  neceffity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temp^ 
ration  of  providing  for  themfelves  at  home.  I'o 
Reflefli-  which  may  be  added,  in  the  charter  governments 
ons  on  the  the  little  dependance  they  have  upon  their  mother 
charter  country,  and  confequently  the  fmall  reflraints  they 
are  under  in  any  matters  detrimental  to  her  in- 
terefl. 

And  therefore  we  would  humbly  beg  leave  to 
report  and  fubmit  to  the  wifdom  of  this  honou¬ 
rable  houfe  the  fubftance  of  what  we  formerly 
propofed  in  our  report  on  the  Silk,  Linen  and 
Woollen  manufactures  herein  before  recited  ; 
namely,  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give 
thefe  colonies  proper  encouragements  for  turning 
their  induftry  to  fuch  manufactures  and  produCts  as 
might  be  of  fervice  to  Great-Britain,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  naval 
itores. 

Trade  and  ’  From  a  confiderable  Merchant  of  New-England 
produce  of  I  received  the  following  account  of  the  trade  and 
Rhode-  produce  of  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  Planta- 
Ifland  and  Xhat  they  have  a  great  trade  by  fea  to 

de^e*  *he  Britifh  Weft-Indies,  to  the  Dutch  Colonies 
plantation,  at  Surinam,  on  the  continent  of  South-America, 
and  to  the  Dutch  Ifland  of  Curaco,  or  CurafTow, 
near  the  coafl  of  Terra-Firma,  whither  they  fend 


govern¬ 

ments. 


Two  com¬ 
panies  e- 
refted  by 
one  pa¬ 
tent. 

The  Lon- 
don-Com- 
pany  plant 
South- 
Virginia. 


Horfes,  Salt,  provifions  artd  lumber  ;  that  is  Deal-C  HAP. 
boards,  Pipe-ftaves,  Hoops,  and  Shingles.  They  W- 
alfo  fend  their  fhips  fometimes  by  the  way  of  the 
Weft-Indies  to  London  :  And  Icveral  veffcls  fail  Trade 
annually  to  the  bay  of  Honduras  for  Logwood,  with  the 
which  they  tranfport  to  Europe  ;  but  this  colony 
has  very  little  concern  in  the  fifhery.  niards. 

They  are  fupplied  with  moft  of  their  Britifh 
manufactures  from  Bofton ;  but  fometimes  they 
import  thefe  themfelves  direCtly  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  is  a  pleafant,  healthful,  and  fruitful 
country.  They  breed  and  feed  great  numbers 
of  Horfes  and  black  cattle,  their  land  being  pro¬ 
per  for  grazing.  They  have  fome  Indian  Corn  a  grazing 
indeed,  but  very  little  other  grain,  importing  moft  country, 
of  their  Wheat  from  New-York,  and  fome  from 
Virginia.  Here  are  fome  iron-mines  alfo  wrought,  iron- 
and  turn  to  a  good  account;  for  they  make  many  mines, 
of  their  own  edged-tools,  and  implements  of  huf- 
bandry. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  hijiory  of  New-England. 

King  James  I.  by  letters  patents  dated  the 
loth  of  April,  1606,  ereCled  tw^o  compa¬ 
nies  of  adventurers,  empowering  them  to  fend 
colonies  to  Virginia  (as  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
America  was  then  called  ;)  the  firft  of  which  com¬ 
panies  obtained  the  name  of  the  London-Compa- 
ny,  and  were  authorifed  to  plant  colonies  between 
34  and  41  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and  the 
other  obtained  the  name  of  the  Plymouth-Com- 
pany,  and  were  empowered  to  plant  their  people 
between  38  and  45  degrees  of  north  latitude; 
but  it  was  provided  that  the  faid  companies  fhould 
not  interfere  or  fix  themfelves  within  an  hundred 
miles  of  each  other :  The  London-Company  here¬ 
upon  fent  out  fhips  the  very  fame  year,  and  plant¬ 
ed  that  country  to  which  the  name  of  Virginia  is 
now  appropriated,  as  has  been  already  related; 
but  the  Plymouth-Company  contented  themfelves 
for  fome  years  with  trafficking  with  the  natives  of 
North-Virginia  (as  New-England  was  then  called  j 
for  Furrs,  and  fifhing  upon  that  coaft.  Two  fhips 
being  employed  in  this  fifhery  in  the  year  1614, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Smith  (formerly 
Prefident  of  South-Virginiaj  and  Captain  Tho¬ 
mas  Hunt  ;  Captain  Smith  went  on  fhore^ 
and  took  a  particular  view  of  the  country  of  the 
Maflachufets,  and  had  fome  fkirmifhes  with  the 
natives :  After  which  he  returned  to  England  „ 
ordering  Hunt  to  fail  with  the  other  fhip  to 
Spain,  and  difpofe  of  the  fifh  he  had  taken  there  j 
but  Hunt,  propofing  to  make  a  market  of  the 
natives  themfelves,  as  well  as  of  their  fifh,  after 
Captain  Smith  was  gone,  enticed  twenty-feven 
of  the  Indians  on  board  his  Ship ;  and  then  fetting 
fail  with  them  to  Malaga,  fold  them,  there  to  the 
Spaniards  for  flaves,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  Pounds 
a  man ;  among  whom  was  an  Indian  called 
Sqjuanto,  afterwards  very  ferviceable  to  the  Eng- 
lifh.  This  outrage  was  fo  refented  by  the  Indians 
for  the  prefent,  that  all  commerce  with  them  be¬ 
came  impraflicable ;  nor  was  this  the  firft  time 
the  natives  had  been  thus  violently  carried  away 
by  the  Englifh  i  for  Captain  Harlow,  in  the 
year  1611,  furprifed  one  Epenow,  and  two  more 
of  his  countrymen,  and  brought  them  to  England  ; 
where  Epenow  having  learned  Englifh  enough 
to  impofe  upon  his  mailers,  and’ underftanding 
that  the  hopes  of  acquiring  mountains  of  gold  was 

the 
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CHAP,  the  principal  Inducement  the  Engliih  had  to  vlfit 
his  country,  the  cunning  Indian,  in  order  to  get 
thither  again,  pretended  there  was  a  rich  gold 
mine  not  far  from  the  country  where  he  was  born, 
which  he  would  guide  them  to  if  they  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  fit  out  a  fhip  on  fuch  an 
Expedition.  This  overture  had  the  fuccefs  Epe- 
Now  expedted,  and  Captain  Hobson  wasdifpatch- 
ed  the  next  year,  with  provifions,  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials  proper  to  make  a  iettlement,  and  open  the 
mines  Epenow  had  given  them  intelligence  of. 
The  fliip  arriving  on  the  coafi:  of  the  Maffachufets, 
feveral  Indians  came  on  board,  promifing  to  return 
the  next  day  with  Furrs  and  other  merchandize  *, 
and  they  did  indeed  return,  but  in  an  hoftile  man¬ 
ner,  with  twenty  canoes  full  of  armed  men  *,  and 
Epenow  beckoning  to  them  to  approach  nearer 
the  Ihip,  jumped  into  thefea,  and  made  his  efcape 
to  them  :  Whereupon  the  Englifli  fired  upon  the 
canoes,  and  were  anfwered  with  a  flight  of  ar¬ 
rows,  and  feveral  were  wounded  on  both  fides, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Hobson  himfelf : 
After  which,  the  Captain,  without  attempting 
any  thing  farther,  thought  fit  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  the  year  1619,  Captain  Dormer  was  fent 
to  New-England,  and  with  him  Squanto  the 
Indian,  as  an  interpreter,  to  endeavour  to  make 
peace  with  the  natives,  and  fettle  a  colony  in  the 
Mafiachufet’s  Bay  ;  but  to  no  purpofe,  the  Indi¬ 
ans  would  not  be  reconciled,  and  in  a  skirmifii 
with  them.  Dormer  received  fourteen  wounds; 
whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Virginia,  leaving 
SquANTOon  fhorein  New-England. 

Theori-  1*^  mean  time  fome  Brownifts,  the  very 
ginal  bf  worft  of  our  Englilh  feftaries,  who  had  rendered 
the  New-  themfelves  obnoxious  to  the  governm^ent  by  the 
Cofonies  ^^belltous  principles  they  taught,  thought  fit  to 
tranfport  themfelves  to  Amfterdam ;  where  not 
being  able  to  agree  among  themfelves,  part  of  them 
removed  with  their  preacher  Mr.  John  Robin¬ 
son,  to  Leyden,  about  the  year  1610;  where  ha¬ 
ving  remained  feven  years  more,  either  the  Dutch 
grew  weary  of  them,  or  they  grew  weary  of  the 
Dutch  *,  for  the  Brownifts  complained  of  very 
great  hardlhips;  declaring  that  imprifonment  in 
England  was  preferable  to  the  condition  of  refu¬ 
gees  in  Holland ;  and  many  of  them  adlually  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  Whereupon  Robinson  and 
his  elders,  apprehending  a  general  defertion  of 
their  flock,  hit  upon  this  expedient  to  keep  them 
together,  and  increafe  their  number :  They  re- 
prelented  that  New-England  was  not  only  a  place 
which  abounded  with  all  things  defirable  in  life, 
but  that  there  were  great  expeftations  of  difcover- 
ing  treafures  there  equal  to  thofe  of  Mexico  or 
Peru:  However,  as  it  was  known  to  be  a  fruitful 
foil,  and  the  climate  not  unlike  that  of  Old-Eng- 
land,  here  the  feftaries  might  live  in  peace  and 
plenty,  and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  their  confciences, 
and  probably  become  the  founders  of  Ibme 
mighty  ftate ;  they  propofed  therefore  to  the  dif- 
fenters  in  England  to  join  them,  and  make  a  com¬ 
mon  purfe,  with  which  they  might  purchafe  a 
territory  in  New-England  of  the  Flymouth-Com- 
pany,  and  obtain  a  patent  from  his  Majefly  King 
James  I.  for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion ; 
and  furnifli  themfelves  with  fhips,  men,  provi¬ 
fions,  and  utenfils  to  plant  the  country. 

This  projedt  many  diffenters  came  into,  and 
fome  others,  on  a  profpedt  of  making  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  irhmediately  applied  themfelves  to  the 
then  Miniftry  for  a  patent ;  which  they  at  length 


obtained  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Robert  Nan- CHAP. 
ton,  Secretary  of  ftate,  and  Sir  Edward  San- 
DYs:  But  it.feems  the  patent  was  not  fo  full  as 
they  expedled ;  for  there  was  not  an  exprefs  tole¬ 
ration  of  their  religion  contained  in  it  only  an 
alfurance  that  their  worfhips  fhould  be  connived 
at. 

The  motives  made  ufe  of  at  court  to  obtain 
this  grant  were,  the  glorious  pretence  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  chriftian  religion  among  infidels,  the 
extending  his  Majefty’s  dominions,  and  the  en¬ 
riching  their  mother  country ;  and  poflibly  it 
might  be  fuggefted,  that  they  Ibould  thereby  pre¬ 
vent  both  the  French  and  Dutch  poflTefllng  them¬ 
felves  of  this  defirable  country,  which  they  were 
attempting  to  do  at  this  time.  All  things  being 
at  length  agreed  upon,  the  Leyden  adventurers 
embarked  at  Delf  in  Holland  in  July  1620,  and 
arrived  at  Southampton  the  latter  end  of  that 
month,  where  they  found  their  friends  on  board 
a  fhip  of  near  two  hundred  tons.  It  feems  Mr. 
Robinson  and  great  part  of  his  congregation 
remained  in  Holland,  not  defigning  to  embark 
till  they  received  advice  of  the  fuccels  of  this  firft 
attempt. 

The  two  fhips  having  provided  themfelves  with 
all  manner  of  neceffaries  at  Southampton  for  efta- 
blifhing  a  colony,  and  taken  to  the  value  of  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thoufand  Pounds  in  merchan¬ 
dize  on  board,  to  traffick  with  the  Indians,  they 
fet  fail  on  the  5th  of  Auguft :  But  the  fmaller  fhip 
fpringing  a  leak,  they  were  forced  to  return  into 
harbour  again  ;  and  the  leaky  veflel  being  at  length 
found  unfit  for  the  fea,  they  removed  part  of  their 
men  and  provifions  into  the  large  fhip,  which  fet  The  firft 
fail  from  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of  September  with  colony  fet 
an  hundred  and  fifty  people  on  board,  including 
the  feamen  ;  and  after  a  ftormy  pafTage  they  arrived 
at  Cape  Cod  in  New-England  on  the  9  th  of  Novem-  arrive  at 
ber  following.  Cape  Cod. 

Our  adventurers  were  bound  for  Hudson’s 
River,  at  the  mouth  whereof  New-York  now 
ftandsi  but  their  pilot,  it  is  faid,  was  bribed  by 
the  Dutch  to  carry  them  further  north,  the  Hol¬ 
landers  propofing  to  plant  that  country  with  their 
own  people,  as  they  adually  did  fbon  after.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  our  adventurers  finding  the  winter  ex¬ 
ceeding  fliarp,  and  failing  become  dangerous  on 
that  coaft,  refolved  to  fix  themfelves  at  the  firft 
good  harbour  they  fhould  meet  with.  They  went  on 
fhore  therefore  in  their  boats ;  and  having  taken 
a  view  of  the  country  over  againft  Cape  Cod, 
after  a  month’s  laborious  fearch,  many  hazards  at 
fea,  and  fome  skirmifhes  with  the  natives  on  fhore, 
they  arrived  at  a  very  commodious  bay,  on  which 
they  built  a  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ply-  pjy. 
mouth,  being  fituate  in  42  degrees  north  latitude,  mouth 
a  great  way  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  country  they  funded, 
had  purchafed  and  obtained  a  patent  to  plant. 

They  determined  therefore  to  have  no  regard  to 
the  letters  patents  they  had  obtained  from  the 
crown,  but  to  ele(5t  a  Governor,  and  ftrike  out  fuch 
a  form  of  government  as  they  coi^ld  agree  on  among 
themfelves. 

The  planters,  defigned  to  ftay  in  the  country, 
including  women  and  children,  were  about  an 
hundred,  of  whom  only  one  boy  died  in  the  pafi 
fage.  Their  hiftorians  mention  no  more  than 
nineteen  familie§  that  fettled  at  Plymouth,  and 
give  us  the  names  but  of  forty  one  effective  men, 
among  whom  the  chief  were  John  Carve  r, 
William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  planters. 
(John  Brewster,  afliftant  to  Mr.  Robinson 

above- 
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CHAP,  abovementioned,  arid  ruling  elder  of  his  church, 
to  whofe  care  he  committed  that  part  of  his  flock 
who  engaged  in  this  enterprize,J  Isaac  Aller- 
TON,  Miles  Standish,  Jo  HN  Howland, 
R  iCHARD  Warren,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Ed¬ 
ward  Tilly,  Christopher  Martin,  Wil¬ 
liam  White,  Richard  Clark,  and  Tho¬ 
mas  English. 

The  firft  thing  they  confidered  after  their  land¬ 
ing,  was  the  choice  of  a  Governor,  and  were  una¬ 
nimous  in  conferring  that  poll  upon  Mr.  John 
Carver.  They  alfo  agreed  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
laws  as  fhould  be  approved  of  by  the  majority, 
and  flgned  an  inftrument  to  that  effeft  ;  but  fuch 
were  the  fatigues  and  hardlhips  this  young  colony 
underwent  the  firft:  winter,  that  out  of  an  hundred 
planters  fifty  of  them  died  within  the  fpace  of 
two  months;  and  had  the  Indians  attacked  them, 
they  had  probably  all  perifhed  before  the  winter 
was  over ;  but  they  met  with  no  diflurbance  from 
the  natives  after  they  fixed  themfelves  at  Plymouth 
Bay,  and  only  faw  fome  few  of  them  now  and 
then  at  a  diftance  till  the  middle  of  March,  when 
Samos  ET,  one  of  their  Sagamores  or  Captains, 
came  to  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  gave 
them  to  underftand  they  were  welcome  into  the 
country,  and  that  his  people  would  be  glad  to  traf- 
fick  with  them.  And  coming  again  the  next  day 
with  feveral  other  Indians,  they  informed  the  En- 
glifh  that  their  great  Sachem  or  King,  whom  they 
Massas-  called  Mas sas SOI et,  had  his  refidence  but  two 
soiET  an  or  three  days  march  to  the  northward,  and  intend- 
Indian  them  a  vifit  ;  and  accordingly  Massas soiet 
arrived  on  the  zzd  of  March,  with  a  retinue  of 
about  fixty  people,  and  being  received  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Standish  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  muske¬ 
teers,  was  conduifled  to  a  kind  of  throne  they 
had  prepared  for  his  Indian  Majefly  in  one  of  their 
houfes. 

They  relate,  that  this  Monarch  was  of  a  large 
Ilature,  middle  aged,  of  a  grave  countenance,  and 
fparing  in  his  fpeech;  that  his  face  was  painted 
red,  and  both  head  and  face  fmeared  over  with 
oil ;  that  he  had  a  mantle  of  Deer-skin,  and  his 
breeches  and  ftockings,  which  were  all  of  a  piece, 
were  of  the  fame  materials ;  that  his  knife  or  toma¬ 
hawk  hung  upon  his  bread:  on  a  firing,  his  To¬ 
bacco-pouch  behind  him,  and  his  arms  were 
cloathed  with  wild  Cat-skins  ;  and  in  the  fame 
garb  were  his  principal  attendants.  They  did 
not  •  obferve  any  marks  of  diflindlion  between' 
this  Prince  and  his  fubjedts,  unlefs  it  were  a  chain 
of  fiftr  bones  which  Mas  sas  soiet  wore  about  his 
neck. 

Soon  after  the  Prince  was  leatedj  Carver 
the  Governor  came  in  with  a  guard  of  musketeers,' 
a  drum  and  trumpet  marching  before  him:  'Where¬ 
upon  Massassoiet ‘ rofe  up  and  killed  him  ; 
after  which  they  both  fat  down,  and  an  enter¬ 
tainment  w'as  provided  for  the  Indians,  of  which 
no  part  appeared  more  acceptable  to  them  than 
the  brandy,  the  Sachem  himfelf  drinking  very 
plentifully  of  it.  In  Mas sassoiet’s  retinue 
was  the  abovementioned  S  qjj  a  n  t  o,  who  had 
been  carried  to  Europe  by  Hunt  and  brought 
to  New-England  again,  as  related  above.  This' 
Indian  it  feems  had  a  very  great  affedlion  for  the 
Englifh,  among  whom  he  lived  feveral  years  ; 
and  it  was  to  his  favourable  reprefentation  of  the 
colony  that  the  Sachem  was  induced  to  make  them' 
this  friendly  vifit ;  and  at  this  firfl  meeting  to  en¬ 
ter. into  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  the 
Englifh,  and  -even  to  acknowledge  King  James 
YOL.  III. 


for  his  Sovereign,  and  promife  to  hold  his  domi- C  H  .4  1*. 
nions  of  him  ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  fince- 
rity,  Massassoiet  granted  and  transferred  part  of 
■his  country  to  thq  planters  and  their  heirs  for  soiet  en- 
ever.  This  alliance  being  founded  upon  the  mu- 
tual  interefts  of  the  contrafting  parties  was  main- 
tained  inviolably  many-  years.  The  Sachem,  who  Englifli, 
had  been  informed  by  S  q_u  a  n  t  o  how  pow-  and  ac- 
erful  a  people  the  Einglifti  were  both  by  fea  k'yw* 
and  land,  promifed  himfelf  their  affiftance  a- 
gainft  the  Narraganfet  Indians  his  enemies ;  and  Great-Bri- 
the  Englifh  flood  in  no  lefs  need  of  his  friend-  tain  his 
fhip  and  affiftance  to  eftablifli  themfelves  in  that 
country. 

The  treaty  being  concluded,  Massassoiet 
returned  to  his  capital,  leaving  Squanto  with  the 
colony,  who  was  extrcamly  ferviceable  to  them, 
not  only  as  an  interpreter,  but  by  inftrudling 
them  how  to  plant  and  manage  their  Indian  Corn, 
in  piloting  them  along  the  coaft,  and  fupplying 
them  with  fifh,  fowl  and  venifon.  Still  the  En-  The  coIo- 
glifli  remained  very”  iinhealthful,  and  many  of 
them  died,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Carver  their 
Governor,  who  did  not  furvive  the  month  ofnord^es^ 
April,  1621.  The  feamen  alfo  had  their  fhare  of 
illnefs,  infomuch  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  fail  till  May,  when  the  fhip  returned  to  En¬ 
gland  to  give  their  friends  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  colony. 

In  the  mean  timie  the  colony  eledled  Mr,  Brad- 
Bradford  their  Governor,  who  fent  an  em- 
baffay  to  the  Sachem  Massassoiet,  and  renew- 
ed  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  alliance  his  pre- 
deceflor  had  made  with  that  Monarch,  The  Am- 
baffadors,  in  their  journey  to  Pokanoket,  the  ufu- 
al  refidence  of  Massassoiet,  received  great  civi¬ 
lities  from  the  Indians  upon  the  road,  who  fup- 
plied  them  with  provifions,  carried  their  baggage, 
and  affifted  them  in  croffing  the  rivers  they  met 
with  in  their  way  ;  and  the  Englifh  underflood  The  Aa- 


in  a  man- 


tives  dc- 


from  them  that  the  country  had  been  - 

ner  depopulated  Ey  a  great  plague  which  raged  ^ 

there  the  beginning  of  this  year,  infomuch  that  lence, 
feveral  towns  were  left  without '  inhabitants,  and 
the  Corn  ftanding  in  their  fields  without  an  owner; 
and  to  this  calamity  our  adventurers  -  in  a  great 
meafure  aferibed  their  fecurity  that  they  were  not 
molefted  by  the  natives.  They  tell  us  how-^ 
ever,  that  they  were  threatened  by  the  Narra- 
ganfets,  enemies  to  Massassoiet,  a  powerful 
nation  on  the  fouth-weft  of  Plymouth  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  ftrengthened  their  fort,  and  planted  cannon 
on  their  works,  they  rendered  themfelves  fo  for-' 
midable,  that  the  Narraganfets  did  not  think 

fit  to  attack  them :  On  the  other  hand,  feve-  Several 

and  Chiefs  de- 


proVi-  fhips  ar¬ 
rive  from 
Enoland. 


ral  Sachems,  or  petty  Princes,  came  in 
put  themfelves  under  their  protedion,  acknow-.proteajQu 
lodging  the  King  of  Great- Britain  their  Sove- of  the  co¬ 
reign.  ;  W- 

In  the  year  1622  feveral  fhips  arrived  from  Some 
England  with  planters,  but  bringing  1 
fions  with  them, '  and-  there  happening  a  great 
drought  in  New-England  this  fummer,  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  diftrelTed  for  provifions ; 
but  the  rain  falling  plentifully  in  July,  they  had- 
a  better  crop  of  Indian  Corn  than  they  expedt- 
ed;'and  fome  fliips  arriving  from  England  with 
cutlery  ware  and  other  merchandize  about  the 
fame  time,  they  •  purchafed  a  farther  fupply  of 
Corn  of  the  natives.  This  year  died  that  friend¬ 
ly  Indian  Sqit  an  to,  who  had  been  fo  ferviceable  S qua m- 
to  the  colony  ;  It  feems  he  endeavoured  to  render 
the  Englifli  as'  formidable  to  his  countrymen  as 
24  L  poftlble; 
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CHAP,  poflible  ;  and  among  other  things  aflured  them,  that 
the  Englifli  could  inflidt  what  plagues  they  pleated 
upon  their  enemies  ;  infinuating,  that  they  had 
been  the  authors  of  the  laft  peftilence^  which  fell 
upon  fome  diftrifts  that  were  for  driving  the  En- 
glifh  out  of  their  country  ;  and  this,  it  is  faid, 
kept  the  reft  t)f  the  Indian  Princes  in  great 
awe. 

Divifions  And  now  the  numbers  of  the  planters  being  in- 
in  the  CO-  creafed  by  the  continual  arrival  of  Ihips  from 
^fOld-England-,  and  there  being  fome  differences 
religion,  among  them  on  account  of  religion,  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ton,  with  part  of  their  adventurers  (who  feem 
to  have  been  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  charadter  the  fedaries  of  Plymouth 
■give  of  them)  removed  to  a  place  called  Wefa- 
gufquafet,  afterwards  Weymouth,  fituate  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  Mafiachufet’s  Bay,  where  they 
built  fome  huts,  and  furrounded  them  with  pal- 
lifadoes  j  but  having  no  great  guns,  or  any  re¬ 
inforcements  of  men  from  England,  or  fupplies^ 
of  ammunition  or  provifion,  as  the  people  of 
Plymouth  had ;  and  being  forced  to  range  about  the 
fields  and  woods  in  fearch  of  provifions,  they 
became  contemptible  among  the  Indians,  were 
daily  infulted,  and  had  been  all  maflacred  (as  the 
Plymouth  men  relate)  if  they  had  not  lent  a  de¬ 
tachment  to  their  relief,  who  attacked  the  In¬ 
dians,  killed  fome  of  their  Chiefs,  and  compelled 
the  reft  to  fue  for  peace.  However,  Weston 
and  his  men,  being  in  no  condition  to  maintain 
themfelves  at  Weymouth,  quitted  that  fettlement, 
which  Captain  Gorges  afterwards  came  from 
England  with  a  defign  to  reftore,  being  made  Go¬ 
vernor  of  that  part  of  the  country  by  the  com¬ 
pany  i  but  not  finding  things  anfwer  his  expecta¬ 
tions,  this  gentleman  alfo  abandoned  Weymouth, 
and  returned  to  England,  being  foon  followed 
by  his  Bilhop  and  the  reft  of  the  planters,  as 
the  Plymouth  men  relate.  What  they  m.ean  by 
his  Biftiop,  I  prefume,  was  the  chaplain  of  the 
colony,  which  Captain  Gorges  carried  over  with 
him  •,  and  as  this  Weymouth  Colony  were  gene¬ 
rally  epifcopal  Men,  the  New-England  hiftorians 
(  who  were  of  another  perfuafion  )  reprefent  the 
Weymouth  planters  as  a  moft  licentious  and  de¬ 
bauched  generation,  and  impute  their  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  wickednefs  of  their  lives  •,  but  as  they 
drefs  up  all  their  church-men  in  the  like  odious 
colours,  it  is  prefumed  little  weight  will  be  given 
to  this  charge,  efpecially  as  we  find  their  dancing 
round  a  maypole  enumerated  amongft  their  great- 
eft  crimes. 

The  true  reafon  why  the  fedlaries  fucceeded  bet¬ 
ter  in  this  country  than  other  adventurers  was,  that 
their  whole  party  almoft  engaged  in  the  entcr- 
prife,  propofing  to  make  this  their  retreat,  if  they 
mifearried  in  the  defign  they  had  in  view,  of 
fubverting  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  government 
at  home  :  If  this  could  not  be  effedled,  they  pro- 
mifed  themfelves  however  that  they  Ihould  be  able 
here  to  put  in  pradlice  their  darling  fchemes  of  in- 
--  dependency  in  the  church,  and  democracy  in  the 
ftate,  and  become  the  founders  of  a  new  religion, 
as  well  as  of  a  new  republick. 

As  their  hearts  were  fet  upon  this  projeeft,  they 
took  care  to  fupply  their  friends  they  fent  before 
them  from  time  to  time  with  all  manner  of  pro¬ 
vifions  and  neceflaries,  while  they  fupplanted  and 
difeouraged  all  others  from  fettling  there,  and  ac¬ 
tually  fent  feveral  confiderable  adventurers  back 
again  to  England  for  prefuming  to  worfhip  God 
after  the  manner  of  the  eftabliili’d  church,  as  will 


appear  from  their  own  relations  in  the  courfe  of  CHAP, 
this  hiftory. 

As  for  themfelves,  they  had  not  for  many  years 
any  clergyman  amongft  them,  either  conformift 
or  non-conformift,  but  were  preached  to  and  di- 
refted  in  their  devotions  by  Brewster  the  lay- 
elder,  whom  father  Robinson  fent  over  to  explore 
the  country,  and  prepare  a  place  for  his  reception 
but  Robinson  died  in  Holland,  and  was  not  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  over  Jordan  to  that  land  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  that  paradife  of  the  faints. 

The  colony  of  Plymouth  ftill  remaining  without  The  Ply- 
a  patent,  or  any  title  to  the  lands  they  pofleffed  mouth 
from  the  North- Virginia  (or  New-England)  Com-  pbnters 
pany,  fent  over  Mr.  Winslow,  one  of  their  num- 
ber,  to  folicit  for  both  in  the  year  1624  ;  and  this 
gentleman  fucceeded  beyond  their  expebtations,  for 
the  charter  he  procured  enabled  the  planters  to  eled: 
a  Governor,  a  Council  and  Magiftrates,  and  to 
make  laws,  provided  they  were  not  oppofite  to  the 
laws  of  England,  nor  encroached  on  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  crown. 

Three  Heifers  and  a  Bull  were  carried  over  to  Cattle  fent 
Plymouth  Colony  this  year  (1624)  being  the  firft  to  New¬ 
horned  cattle  that  ever  were  feen  in  New-England  :  England. 
Some  Hogs,  Goats  and  poultry  alfo  were  imported 
about  the  fame  time,  which  foon  increafed  to  a 
very  great  number. 

The  company  alfo  fent  over  one  Lyford  an 
Irifhman,  as  Chaplain  to  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
who  would  have  performed  divine  fervice  and  ad- 
miniftred  the  facraments  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  the  planters  compelled 
him  to  conform  himfelf  to  their  way  of  worftiip,  . 

and  fufficiently  humbled  him  upon  intercepting 
fome  letters  he  had  fent  to  England,  complaining 
of  their  extravagancies,  and  reprefenting  them  as 
monfters  in  religion  ;  infomuch  that  he  was  forced 
to  remove  from  Plymouth  to  a  new  colony  of 
planters,  who  had  fixed  themfelves  near  cape 
Anne-. 

In  the  year  1625  (as  the  New-England  hifto- The  orlgi- 
rians  relate)  Mr.  White,  Minifter  of  Dorchefter,  nal  of  the 
obferving  the  fuccefs  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  pro-  Maffachu- 
jefted  a  new  fettlement  in  the  Mallachufets  Bay 
in  New-England,  as  an  afylum  alfo  for  the  febta-^ 
ries  ;  and  prevailing  with  Mr.  Con  ant  and  fome 
others,  to  go  over  and  make  choice  of  a  proper 
fettlement,  he  and  his  friends  purchafed  or  procured 
a  grant  from  the  North- Virginia  or  New-England 
Company  in  the  year  1627,  to  Sir  Henry  Ros¬ 
well,  Sir  .John  Young,  Knights,  Thomas 
SouTHcoT,  John  Humphries,  and  Simon 
Newcombe,  Efqrs.  their  heirs,  afligns,  and  aflb- 
ciates,  of  all  that  part  of  New-England  which 
lies  between  the  great  river  Merimack  and  Charles 
River,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Maflachufets  Bay,  and 
all  lands,  &c.  three  miles  north  of  Merimack  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  three  miles  fouth  of  Charles  River,  and 
in  length  or  in  longitude  betv/een  thofe  rivers  from 
the  Atlantick  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  obtained  a 
patent  from  King  Charles  I.  to  hold  the  fame  as 
of  his  manour  of  Eaft-Greenwich,  iii  common  foc- 
cage,  yielding  and  paying  to  his  Majefty  a  fifth 
part  of  fuch  gold  and  filver  Oar  as  ihould  from 
time  to  time  be  found  within  thofe  limits. 

Thefe  gentlemen  having  taken  in  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Saltoustal,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  Sa¬ 
muel  Adderley,  John  Van  Matthew  Cra- 
DGCK,  Thomas  Goff,  George  Harwood, 
Samuel  Brown,  and  feveral  more  partners,  the 
following  year  1628,  procured  a  new  patent  with 
the  names  of  the  laft  mentioned  gentleincu  in- 

ferted 
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C  il  A  P.  ferted  as  proprietors  *,  by  which  patent  they  and 
others  who  fhould  join  with  them  were  incor- 
[  j)orated  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com¬ 

pany  of  the  Maffachufets  Bay  in  New-England, 
and  were  impowered  to  ele6t  a  Governor,  De¬ 
puty  Governor,  and  Magiftrates,  and  to  make 
laws  for  the  good  of  the  plantation,  tho’  not  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  liberty  of 
confcience  was  thereby  granted  to  all  that  Ihould 
fettle  there. 

Cra-  The  adventurers,  by  virtufe  of  this  patent,  eleft- 
DocK  the  ed  Mr,  CrAdock  their  Governor,  and  Mr.  Eu- 
vern^°of  Deputy-Govemor,  and  fent  over  the 

the  Maf-  letter  immediately  to  reinforce  Mr.  Conant,  who 
fachufet  was  fettled  at  Mumkeak,  now  Salem,  fituate  on 
Colony,  the  coaft  of  New-England,  between  the  promon¬ 
tories  of  Marblehead  and  Cape  Anne. 

A  fleet  of  ■  The  following  year  the  Maflachufet  adventii- 
planters  j-ers  fitted  out  lix  Ihips,  On  board  whereof  were 
Sakm  three  hundred  and  fifty  planters,  men,  women  and 
children  j  and  two  non-conformift  Minifters,  viz. 
Mr.  Shelton  and  Mr.  Higginson  :  They  alfo 
lent  over  cattle  of  all  kinds,  viz,  Horfes,  Mares, 

.  Cows,  Hogs  and  Goats,  with  Rabits  and  Barn¬ 
door-fowls  ;  as  allb  cannon,  ammunition  and  pro- 
vifion  of  all  kinds,  neceffary  to  eftablilh  a  colo¬ 
ny  •,  which  fleet  failed  from  the  Ifle  of  Wight  on 
the  firft:  of  May,  1620,  and  arrived  at  Salem  in 
New-England  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  firft  thing  they  did  after  their  arri¬ 
val  was  to  fend  for  fome  of  their  brethren  from 
Plymouth,  and  having  learned  what  fpecies  of  in¬ 
dependents  they  were,  refolved  to  copy  after  them 
(in  religion  at  leaft)  and  entered  into  a  foiemn  co¬ 
venant  among  themfelves  for  that  purpofe  ;  de¬ 
claring  (as  I  underftand  the  inftrument)  that  they 
would  fubmit  to  no  government,  ecclefiaftical  or 
civil,  but  of  their  own  framing.  One  of  their  own 
writers  obferves,  that  they  were  attached  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Brownifts,  which  they  carried  to  fuch 
a  length  as  not  only  to  difeourage  but  to  drive 
away  a  regular  and  learned  miniftry,  which  after 
fome  years  they  were  blelTed  with,  (I  prefume  he 
means  the  presbyterlan  fathers  who  reforted  thither 
afterwards.) 

They  re-  The  fame  writer  informs  us,  that  fome  Gf  the 
fufe  to  to-  planters,  finding  their  Minifters  did  not  ufe  the 
Jerate  the  common-prayer,  or  adminifter  the  facraments  with 
the  church  fhe  ufual  ceremonies,  fet  up  a  feparate  aflembly, 
of  Eng-  wherein  they  ufed  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
land.  England;  and  of  thefe  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  a 
lawyer,  and  his  brother  John  Brown  a  merchant, 
men  of  eftates  and  figure,  were  the  chief,  being  of 
the  number  of  the  firft  patentees. 

The  Deputy-Governor  fending  to  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  to  demand  the  reafon  of  their  feparation,  they 
reprefented,  that  the  Minifters  were  feparatifts  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  principles  they 
profeffed  would  fhortly  lead  them  to  become  ana- 
baptifts.  To  which  the  Minifters  anfwered,  they 
were  neither  feparatifts  nor  anabaptifts ;  they  did 
not  feparate  from  the  Church  of  England,  ot  from 
the  ordinances  of  God,  but  only  from  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  and  diforders  of  that  church ;  that 
they  came  away  from  the  common-prayer  and  ce¬ 
remonies,  and  had  fuftered  for  their  non-confor¬ 
mity  in  their  native  land  ;  and  being  now  in  a 
place  where  they  had  their  liberties,  they  neither 
could  nor  would  ufe  them,  judging  the  impofition 
of  thefe  things  finful  corruptions  of  the  word  of 
God. 

Mr.  Brown  and  his  friends  replied,  that  as 
they  were  of  the  church  eftablilhcd  by  law  in 


their  native  country,  it  was  highly  reafdnable  they  C  H  A  p. 
fhould  worlhip  God  in  the  manner  that  govern- 
mertt  required,  from  which  they  received  their  char¬ 
ted  ;  at  leaft  they  ought  to  allow  tlife  members  of 
the  church  that  liberty  of  confcience  they  them¬ 
felves  thought  fb  reafonable  when  they  w'ere  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water ;  arid  as  one  article 
ih  their  charter  provided  that  all  perfuifions  of 
Chriftians  fhould  have  liberty  of  corifcience,  they 
did  not  know  whether  their  denying  it  to  therri 
was  not  a  forfeiture  of  their  charter.  But  thefe 
arguments  were  called  feditious  and  mutinous  ; 
and  the  brethreh,  determining  to  fuffer  none  to 
refide  there  that  were  not  of  the  fame  levelling 
principles  ih  church  and  ftate  as  they  profefiecl, 
forced  the  two  Mr;  Browns  tO  return  back  to 
Old-England  in  the  fame  fliip  that  brought  them 
over,  whereby  they  efcaped  that  mortality  which  A  grept 
happened  among  the  planters  the  next  winter, 
when  an  hundred  of  them  died,  and  among  the  the  plan- 
reft  Mr.  Faancis  HiggGnson  their  preacher,  and  ters. 
Houghton  the  ruling  elder  of  their  chr.rch. 

The  year  following  (1630)  Mr,  Cradock  de- Win- 
clining  to  go  over  to  his  government,  the  Mafia- 
chufet  ad'^enturers  in  Okl-Efigland  made  choice  vemof. 
of  John  Winthrop,  Efq.  for  Governor,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Dudley  Deputy-Governor  and  Du  ole  y 

having  fitted  out  teh  fail  of  fhipS,'  the  Governor 
and  his  Deputy  .embarked  in  that  fleet  fdr  New- 
England,  together  with  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
Toustal,  Isaac  Johnson,  Efq.  and  his  lady, 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  John  Venn,  Efqrs. 
with  feveral  othfer  gentlemen  and  non-conformift 
Minifters,  and  upw'^ards  of  two  hundred  planters 
more,  who  arrived  at  Salem  in  July  1630  :  Socm 
after  which  the  people  of  Salem  made  two  new 
fettlements,  the  firft  at  Charles  Town,  on  the  Charles 
north  fide  of  Charles  River,  oppofite  to  the  place  Town  ^ 
where  Boftoh  now  ftands,  and  the  other  at  Dor- 
chefter,  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  the  Maflachufets  chefter. 
Bay  ;  but  the  new  planters  bringing  the  feurvy 
and  other  diftempers  along  with  them,  afid  lying 
in  tefits  and  bboths  pretty  m.uch  expofed  to  the 
weather,  above  an  hundred  of  them  dyed  with¬ 
in  three  months  after  their  aTival.  The  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time  made  fuch  havock  among 
the  Indians  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  them  (as 
the  New-England  hiftorians  relate  )  died  of  that 
diftemper,  and  the  reft  flying  from  the  diftemper 
the  country  was  in  a  manner  depopulated :  But 
this  it  not  very  confifteht  with  what  tue  New- 
England  writers  add  :  That  they  purchafed  the 
feveral  tra6fs  of  land  they  afterwards  pofiefied 
of  the  natives  ;  for  if  the  former  inhabitants  were 
all  dead  or  gone,  the  Efiglifli,  who  fuceeeded  them 
in  the  pofleflion,  feem  to  have  had  the  beft  title 
to  the  country,  and  had  no  occafion  or  even  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchafe  their  lands.  If  they  did 
purchafe  fome  fmall  parcels  on  their  arrival,  there 
is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  they  pofiefied  them¬ 
felves  of  much  more  oh  this  general  defertion  with¬ 
out  paying  any  thing  for  it. 

The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  1630;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Charles  Town  obferving  that  the  oppo¬ 
fite  fide  of  the  river  was  a  much  more  defirable  fi- 
tuation  than  that  their  town  ftood  upon,  took  the 
liberty  to  difpofiefs  Mr.  Blackston  an  epifeo- 
pal  Minifter,  of  it,  who  had  built  a  little  houfe 
there,  by  Vertue  whereof  he  laid  claim  to  the  whole 
peninfula  •,  and  they  feem  to  juftify  the  outrage  by 
fuggefting  that  Mr.  Blackston  was  an  odd  fort 
of  a  m^n,  who  would  not  join  himfelf  with  any 
of  their  New-England  Churches,  declaring  that 


as 
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C  H  A  P.  as  he  came  from  Old -England  bccaufe  he  did  not 
V-  like  Lords  Bifliops,  fo  he  would  not  join  with 
them  becaufe  he  would  not  be  fubjedt  to  the  Lords 
Brethren,  whofe  tyranny  he  held  much  more 
infupportable  than  the  other ;  But  however  that  be, 
certain  it  is,  when  the  brethen  had  driven  away 
this  unhappy  Parfon  that  could  agree  with  no  body, 
Bofton  the  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  capital  city  upon 
capital  very  fpot  of  ground,  to  which  they  gave  the 

founded,  qJ-'  Bofton :  Cambridge  and  feveral  towns 

more  were  founded  foon  after  not  far  from  Bofton ; 
for  now  the  non-conformifts  reforted  hither  in  great 
numbers  ;  fleets  of  fliips  came  over  crowded  with 
The fmall- them  every  year.  In  1634  the  fmall-pox  was 
pox  fatal  j-Q  Indians  as  it  had  been  in  the  year 

dkL!  Englilh  obferve  that  thole  people  are 

generally  very  full  of  them,  and  wanting  beds  and 
Linen  they  become  the  moft  loathfome  objedts 
imaginable ;  for  having  nothing  but  hard  matts 
to  lie  on,  when  the  poftules  break  they  ftick  to  the 
matts,  and  all  their  skin  is  flead  off,  and  in  this 
condition  they  catch  cold  and  die  in  the  utmoft 
torture  •,  which  makes  the  natives  dread  the  fmall- 
pox  much  more  than  a  peftllence. 

Divifions  There  happened  great  divifions  about  this  time 
among  the  5^4)  among  the  brethren.  Their  writers  re¬ 
planters.  Roger  Williams,  who  was 

chofen  to  fucceed  Mr.  Shelton  deceafed,  ,as 
Paftor  of  the  Church  of  Salem,  being  a  rigid 
Brownift,  precife  and  uncharitable,  and  of  turbu¬ 
lent  paffions,  was  near  fetting  the  whole  country 
in  a  flair.e.  This  father  taught,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  an  unregenerate  man  to  pray,  nor  for  a 
good  man  to  join  in  prayer  with  thofe  he  thought 
unregenerate ;  That  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  an 
oath  to  a  Magiftrate-,  and  thereupon  refufed  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  advifed  ^his  congregation  to 
do  the  fame;  And  declared  that  their  charter 
granted  by  the  King  of  England  was  void,  and  an 
inftrument  of  injuftice  which  they  ought  to  re¬ 
nounce  as  injurious  to  the  natives  ^  his  Majefty 
having  no  power  to  difpofe  of  their  lands  to  his 
fubjeiffs :  That  Magiftrates  had  nothing  to  do 
with  matters  of  the  firft  table  of  the  decalogue, 
and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  a  general  and  un¬ 
limited  toleration  for  all  religions:  To  punifh 
men  for  matters  of  confcience  was  perfecution. 
For  holding  which  tenets  the  Magiftrates  baniflied 
him  the  Maffachufet  Colony  as  a  difturber  of  the 
peace  of  their  church  and  commonwealth  :  Bpt 
fuch  an  influence  had  his  exhortations  on  fome  of 
his  followers,  that  in  the  height  of  their  zeal  they 
The  crofs  cut  the  crofs  out  of  the  King’s  ftandard,  declaring 
in  the  co-  it  to  be  an  idol ;  and  the  people  thereupon  became 
lours  ex-  divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  it  was  lawful  to 

fdolatroL.  Colours  or  not.  Several 

furious  books  were  printed  and  publifhed  on  each 
fide  the  queftion,  and  moft  of  their  militia  refufed 
to  march  with  their  colours  fo  long  as  the  crofs 
remained  in  them,  left  they  fiiould  be  thought  to 
do  honour  to  an  idol ;  while  others  were  for  fol¬ 
lowing  the  King’s  colours  with  the  crofs  in  them, 
left  their  deferting  them  fiiould  be  interpreted  a 
calling  off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England : 
But  at  length  the  Magiftrates  and  Officers  compro- 
mifcd  the  matter  in  the  following  manner :  They 
ordered  that  "all  caftles  and  fliips  fhould  have  the 
fame  colours  as  formerly,  but  that  the  crofs  might 
be  omitted  in  the  colours  belonging  to  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  militia.  To  return  to  Roger  Willi¬ 
ams,  who  ftarted  and  encouraged  thefe  notions. 
So  much  were  his  congregation  devoted  to  him 
that  many  of  them  chofe  to  accompany  him  in  his 


banifliment.  Whereupon  he  led  them  to  the  fouth-  CHAP, 
ward,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Maffachufets  ju- 
rifdidtion,  and  there  became  the  founder  of  another 
petty  ftate,  calling  die  country  Providence,  which  The  origi- 
it  retains  to  this  day-,  and  here  lavs  the  New-Eng- 
land  writers,  they  incorporated  a  church,  proceed-  pianta- 
ing  from  one  whimfey  to  anotlier  until  they  crumb-  tion. 
led  to  pieces,  every  one  following  his  own  fancy  ; 
infomuch  that  religion  itfelf  grew  into  contempt, 
and  the  publick  worfliip  of  God  was  generally 
neglected  among  them. 

However,  they  tell  us,  that  Roger  made  a  good 
civil  Governor,  reinained  in  thofe  parts  above  for¬ 
ty  years,  and  regained  his  reputation  even  among 
tlie  Maflachufet  Planters  who  had  baniflied  him, 
and  was  very  inftru mental  in  obtaining  the  charter 
of  Rhode-Ifland,  to  which  his  plantation  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  was  annexed-,  adding,  that  if  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  meddled  with  divinity  he  would  have  been 
efteemed  a  great  and  ufeful  man. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Vane  arrived  in  the  Mr.  Vana 
Maffachufet  Colony,  a  gentleman  that  made  a  Governor 
much  greater  noife  afterwards  both  in  Old  and^^^® 
New-England  than  ever  Roger  Willi  ams  hadchufets. 
done.  Their  writers  reprefent  Mr.  Vane  at  this 
time  as  a  hot-headed  young  fellow,  whofe  zeal 
for  pure  religion  drew  him  over  thither :  His  firft 
defign  was  to  have  fettled  a  new  colony  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Conne£licut ;  but  being  com¬ 
plimented  with  the  government  of  the  Maffachu¬ 
fets  on  his  arrival,  he  refolved  to  ftay  there. 

He  was  no  fooner  advanced  to  the  government, 
but  he  appeared  to  be  a  perfon  of  little  condu6t, 
and  by  no  means  equal  to  the  poll  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to:  He  was,  they  tell  us,  a  violent  enthu- 
fiaft,  openly  efpoufing  the  aiitinomian  doftrines, 
and  gave  fuch  encouragement  to  their  preachers, 
that  he  had  very  near  overturned  their  infant- 
church  and  commonwealth,  ,  if  fome  of  the  wifeft 
of  them  had  not  put  an  end  to  his  reign,  by 
elefting  another  Governor  as  foon  as  the  year  ex* 
pired. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Old  England,  where 
his  father  being  principal  Secretary  of  ftate  he 
was  eledled  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament; 
and  what  a  ffiare  both  father  and  fon  had  in  fo¬ 
menting  the  Grand  Rebellion  againft  King  Charles 
I.  all  the  world  are  apprifed ;  nor  did  any  man 
atl  with  more  zeal,  or  rather  more  malice,  againft 
the  royal  family  and  monai'chy  itfelf  during  the 
ufurpation,  than  this  gentleman,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  being  left  out  of  the  a6l  of  indemnity 
by  King  Charles  II.  But  to  return  to  the 
Maffachufet  planters;  the  brethren  flocking  over 
to  them  continually,  fo  that  they  began  to  be 
ftraitened  for  want  of  room,  and  the  Indians  on 
their  weftern  frontiers  beginning  to  be  trouble- 
fome,  they  detached  a  party  of  an  hundred  men 
to  the  banks  of  the  River  Connedlicut,  that  they 
might  plant  that  country  and  ferve  as  an  out- 
guard  to  their  more  eaftern  fettlements.  And 
thefe  adventurers  beginning  their  march  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  travelling  on  foot  with  their 
wives,  children  and  baggage,  about  nine  or  ten 
miles  a  day,  arrived  at  the  River  Connebticut  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight,  v/here  they  founded  the  town 
of  Hartford,  now  the  capital  of  Connefticut,  onConneai- 
the  weft-fide  of  that  river  -,  and  foon  after  laid  the  cut  Colo- 
foundation  of  Windfor,  Weathersfield  and  Spring- "y* 
field  in  the  fame  province  and  finding  themfelves 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Maffachufets  jurifdiftion, 
they  chofe  a  Governor  and  Magiftrates  among 
themfelves,  and  made  fuch  laws  as  they  thought 

2  fit 
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CHAP. 

V. 


fit  in  imitation  of  the  Colony  from  whence  they  heart  of  their  country,  and  taking  pofieffion  of  C  H  A  P. 
came  and  in  this  flate  they  remained  till  the  re-  the  province  of  Connefticut,  without  any  previous 
ftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  when  they  ap-  treaty,  or  fo  much  as  notice  given  them  of  their 
plied  to  his  Majelfy  for  a  patent,  and  in  the  year  intention,  the  Indians  immediately  concluded  they 
1664  obtained  a  very  ample  charter,  authorifing  fhould  be  extirpated,  or  at  leaft  enflaved  by  thefe 
them  to  ele(5t  their  own  Governor,  Council  and  ftrangers ;  and  the  Pequots,  the  moft  potent  na-  The  War 
Magiflrates,  and  enadt  fuch  laws  as  they  thought  tion  in  thofe  parts,  thereupon  fell  upon  the  Eng-  p 
moft  advantageous  to  the  colony,  not.oppofite  lifh  before  they  had  perfeded  their  fettlements  on 
to  the  laws  of  England  ;  the  benefit  whereof  they  Connedicut  River,  killed  nine  men,  and  carried 

two  women  into  captivity;  and  then  endeavoured 
to  form  a  confederacy  with  the  reft  of  the  Indian 
nations  againft  the  Englilh  for  their  common  de¬ 
fence.  But  the  Narraganfets,  ancient  enemies  of 


enjoy  to  this  day :  The  colony  of  New-Haven, 
and  moft  of  the  Narraganfet  country  being  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  by  the  fame  charter,  and  conftituting 
but  one  government  at  prefent.  New-Haven  and 


the  Narraganfet  country  it  feems  had  been  granted  the  Pequots,  refufed  to  come  into  their  meafures. 


by  King  Charles  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
in  the  year  1630,  and  purchafed  of  that  Earl  by 
William  Vifcount  Say  and  Seal,  Robert 
Lord  Brooks,  Robert  Lord  Rich,  Charles 
Fiennes,  Efq.  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  John 
Pym,  Efq.  John  Hampden,  Efq.  and  other 
male-contents,  who  fomented  the  Grand  Rebel¬ 
lion  againft  King  Charles  I.  for  a  place  of 


and  determined  to  take  part  with  the  Englifh,  not- 
withftanding  the  Pequots  reprefented  that  nothing 
could  now'  preferve  their  country  from  a  foreign 
yoke  but  a  ftridt  union  among  themfelves :  That 
the  Narraganfets,  if  they  favoured  the  Englifli, 
would  only  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  being  deftroyed 
laft ;  conjuring  them  therefore,  as  they  valued 
their  own  prefer vation,  to  forget  all  quarrels  among 


a  place  or  re-  ^ 

fuge,  in  cafe  their  confpiracy  againft  that  Prince  themfelves,  and  unite  in  the  defence  of  their  corn- 
had  not  fucceeded ;  and  they  were  once  upon  the  mon  country  againft  fo  formidable  an  enemy  : 
point  of  tranfporting  themfelves  thither  with  the  That  it  was  true,  the  fire-arms  of  the  Englifli 
moft  noxious  of  their  party,  being  in  doubt  of  feemed  to  render  them  invincible  in  a  body, 
carrying  their  point  in  the  fenate.  Oliver  yet  they  might  furprife  them  when  they  were  dif- 
Cromwell,  ’tis  faid,  was  aftually  on  board  in  perfed  in  fmall  parties,  or  bufied  in  building  and 
the  River  Thames,  intending  to  have  tranfported  fortifying  their  towns ;  they  might  cut  off  their 
himfelf  to  New-England ;  but  fuch  multitudes  of  provifions,  harrafs  their  troops,  and  fo  diftrefs  them 
people  were  embarking  at  the  fame  time  for  the  by  perpetual  alarms,  if  they  were  unanimous  ; 
plantations,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  publifh  that  they  would  be  glad  to  retire  again  to  the  fea- 
a  proclamation  (dated  the  30th  of  April  1637)  coafts,  and  probably  abandon  their  country; 
prohibiting  all  people  to  tranfport  themfelves  with-  whereas  if  they  defer  it  till  more  of  them  came 
out  licenfe,  whereby  Cromwell,  Sir  Arthur  over,  and  they  were  fuffered  tO' complete  the  forti- 
Haslerig,  Mr.  John  Hampden,  and  feveral  fications  of  their  towns,  it  would  then  be  in  vain 
other  difaftedled ’gentlemen,  w'ere  prevented  going  to  ftruggle  for  the  recovery  of  their  loft  liberties, 
thither ;  and  fucceeding  in  their  rebellion  after-  and  they  muft  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  thefe  fo- 


New 
Hamp- 
!  Ihire  and 
Maine 
planted. 


reigners  fhould  be  pleafed  to  impofe  on  them. 

■'  But  fuch  was  the  refentment  of  the  Narraganfets 
againft  their  former  enemies  the  Pequots,  who 
had  frequently  triumphed  over  them,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  removed  with  any  arguments  they 
could  ufe  ;  the  profpeft  of  fatiating  their  revenge, 
on  a  people  that  had  often  infulted  them,  made 
them  not  confider  the  confequences  of  affifting  the 
Englifh ;  or  perhaps,  like  fome  other  people, 
they  chofe  rather  to  be  flaves  to  foreigners  than  to 
their  neighbours,  and  might  hope  for  better  terms 
from  the  Englifh  by  an  early  fubmiffion. 

Thus  were  the  Pequots  left  alone  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  thefe  powerful  invaders,  infi- 
fets  by  King  Wi  lliam  III.  after  the  revolution,  nitely  fuperior  to  them  both  in  their  arms  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Plymouth  w'ere  an-  the  art  of  war ;  and  what  was  ftill  more  unfor- 
nexed  to  the  Maffachufets,  but  Hampfhire  was  tunate,  feveral  Indian  nations  joined  in  confede- 
made  a  diftindt  government  immediately  dependr  racy  with  them,  and  contributed  to  the  conqueft 
ing  on  the  crown,  which  appoints  the  Governor,  of  their  country.  However,  they  affembled  their 


wards  beyond  their  expedfation,  they  fold  their 
intereft  in  thefe  plantations  to  other  adventurers, 
who  united  with  the  Connefticut  Colony,  and 
became  one  government,  as  has  been  intimated 
already. 

In  the  mean  time  other  Englifh  adventurers 
pofTefled  t’nemfelves  of  the  countries  of  New-Hamp- 
fhire  and  Maine  to  the  northward  of  the  Maffa- 
chufets,  which  for  fome  time  remained  '  feparate 
governments ;  but  afterwards  united  themfelves 
with,  the  Maffachufets,  and  continued  fo  till  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II,  when  the  Maffachu- 
fets  charter  was  adjudged  to  be  forfeited.  And  in 
the  charter  which  was  granted  to  the  Maffachu- 


on  tne  crown 

Deputy-Governor,  Council  and  Magiflrates  there  ; 
as  will  appear  further  under  the  head  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  all  the  New- 
England  provinces  were  planted  and  pretty  well 
peopled  within  the  fpace  of  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  a  very  beneficial  fifliery  carried  on  at 
the  fame  time  on  their  coafts  by  the  Merchants  of 
Old-England,  who  with  the  fifh,  taken  here  an¬ 
nually,  purchafed  the  merchandize  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Hitherto  the  Englifli  colonies  had  lived  in  peace 

with  the  Indians.  Some  little  mifunderftandings  defended  only  by  flakes  and  bufhes,  one  of ^ which 
and  flight  skirmifhes  had  happened  indeed,  but 
thefe  differences  had  been  amicably  compofed,  and 
no  formal  war  yet  entered  into  with  the  natives : 

But  upon  the  Maffachufets  penetrating  into  the 
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troops,  determining  to  make  the  beft  defence  they, 
could ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Governor  of 
the  Maffachufets  fent  a  detachment  of  an  hundred 
and  fixty  men  to  fupport  the  new  Colony  of  Con- 
nedlicut,  who  were  joined  by  five  hundred  of 
their  Indian  allies,  vrho  vowed  to  live  and  die 
v/ith  the  EngUfh  ;  but  the  Narraganfets***no  fooner 
came  in  fight  of  the  Pequots  than  moft  of  them 
deferted  the  fervice  and  run  away ;  however,  the 
Englifli  advanced  and  drove  the  I^quots  be¬ 
fore  them,  who  retired  into  two  forts  that  were 


the 

to 


Englifh 


entering 


in  the  night-time  fet  fire  The  Pe- 
lu  their  thatch’d  huts  ;  and  the  Pequots,  endea-quots  de¬ 
vouring  to  make  their  efcape  from  the 
were  moft  of  them  cut  in  pieces,  either  by  thejij],_ 
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CHAP.  Englifh  or  their  Indian  allies,  who  now  returned 
to  the  flaughter  of  the  flying  enemy,  tho’  they 
could  not  be  perfuaded  to  face  them  while  they 
were  unbroken ;  and  of  five  hundred  Pequots  that 
were  Ihut  up  within  this  fort  (as  it  was  called)  not 
more  than  fix  or  feven  efcaped  :  This  victory  being 
obtained  with  the  lofs  only  of  two  Englifh  men 
killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

The  Englifh  advancing  towards  the  other  fort  the 
garrifon  mutinied  againfl  Sassacus  their  Sachem, 
and  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it  *,  his  people  there¬ 
upon  retiring  to  the  woods  and  fwamps  -,  whither 
being  purfued  by  the  Englifh  and  their  allies, 
fbme  hundreds  more  of  them  were  killed,  and 
near  two  hundred  men,  women  and  children  taken 
prifoners;  who  were  divided  between  the  colony 
and  the  Narraganfet  Indians:  As  to  thofe  that  fell 
to  the  fhare  of  the  Englifh,  the  males  were  fent 
flaves  to  the  Bermudas,  and  the  females  diflributed 
in  their  own  families;  which  fuccefs  ftruck  fuch 
a  terror  into  the  Indian  Sachems  that  many  of 
them  came  in  and  defired  to  be  taken  into  the 
protection  of  the  Englifh.  As  for  Sassacus,  the 
great  King  of  the  Pequots,  he  fled  with  mofl  of 
his  fubjeCts  to  the  Maquas ;  who,  at  the  inflance 
of  the  Narraganfets,  cut  off  his  head,  and  the 
Vhopof-  Connecticut  colony  poffeffed  themfelves  of  his 
fefs  their  dominions,  as  the  New- England  writers  acknow- 
country.  jgcjge.  But  after  this,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  they 
will  no  longer  affirm  that  they  obtained  the  lands 
of  the  Indians  by  purchafe,  or  the  voluntary  grants 
of  the  natives. 

To  proceed  in  their  hiftory.  While  the  Maf- 
fachufets  were  thus  fuccefsful  againft  their  enemies 
abroad,  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  de- 
Divifions  ftroyed  by  their  intefline  divifions  at  home,  as  the 
among  the  celebrated  Mather,  and  after  him  Mr.  Neal 
EngliOi,  relate.  Familiftical  and  antinomian  errors,  accord- 
b'^^the  mf-  writers,  over-fpread  the  colony,  the 

merous  rife  of  which  they  aferibe  in  a  great  meafure  to 
and  mon-  one  Mrs.  Hutchinson;  who  oblerving  that  the 
ftrous  he-  jq  meet  once  a  week  at  Bofton  to  repeat 

moK^that  fermons  they  had  heard  the  preceeding  Sunday, 
were  and  to  pafs  their  judgments  on  the  doCtrines  con- 
broached  tained  in  them,  fhe  apprehended  it  might  be  as 
at  this  expedient  for  the  zealous  women  to  have  the  fame 
kind  of  meetings,  grounding  her  opinion  on  that 
paffage  of  feripture,  that  the  elder  woman  ought 
to  teach  the  younger ;  and  accordingly  affembled 
three  or  fourfeore  women  at  her  houfe  every 
week,  where  (he  repeated  the  fermons  of  her 
teacher  Mr.  Cotton,  and  made  her  remarks 
on  them.  Among  other  things  fhe  taught  her 
difciples,  that  believers  were  perfonally  united 
with  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  that  the  revelations 
the  faints  were  indulged  with,  were  of  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  the  holy  feriptures ;  that  their  mi- 
nifters  were  legalifts,  men  that  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  and  with  Chrift 
himfelf:  And  the  whole  country  became  immedi¬ 
ately  divided  into  two  faCfions,  the  one  zealous 
for  the  covenant  of  works,  and  the  other  for  the 
covenant  of  grace,  as  they  called  them.  The  co¬ 
lony  of  Plymouth  were  fo  furious  for  the  latter, 
that  they  Ifarved  and  difearded  all  their  old  mini- 
flers  who  were  of  another  opinion,  and  fet  up  me- 
chanicks  in  their  (lead.  The  town  of  Bofton  allb 
was  infeded  with  antinomianifm ;  whereupon 
the  fathers  of  the  Maffachufet  Colony  thought  fit 
to  call  a  fynod  to  cenfure  their  errors,  of  which 
they  enumerated  above  four-fcore,  fome  of  them, 
according  to  the  abovefaid  writers,  the  moft  mon- 


ftrous  and  abfiird  that  ever  were  broached  :  And  CHAP, 
when  Mr.  Wheelright,  one  of  their  Mini- 
fters,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  perfifted  to  avow 
their  opinions,  the  fynod  called  in  the  lay  powers 
to  their  affiftance,  and  caufed  Wheelright, 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  many  more  of  their  ad¬ 
herents,  to  be  banifhed  the  colony,  and  fined  One  party 
and  imprifoned  others,  without  which  wholefome  banifhes 
feverities  they  fuggefted  it  was  impoflible  for  their 
church  or  commonwealth  to  fubfift:  For,  fay 
they,  thefe  men  were  for  turning  the  govern¬ 
ment  upfide  down,  and  excluding  the  Magiftrates 
as  unqualified  for  their  offices,  becaufe  they  were 
men  of  legal  fpirit,  and  inclined  to  a  covenant  of 
works. 

Thofe  that  were  thus  banifhed,  and  many  more  The  exiles 
of  their  friends,  hereupon  retired  to  Rhode-Ifland,  *0 
which  they  planted  in  the  year  1639,  and 
chafing  that  trad  of  land  over-againft  it  on  the  plant  it, 
continent,  where  the  towns  of  Providence  and  an.  1639. 
Warwick  are  fituated,  they  became  a  feparate  co¬ 
lony,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  which  are  but  fmall,  are  now  as  flourifh- 
ing  a  people  as  any  in  New  England ;  tho’  Dr. 
Mather  and  the  reft  of  the  Maffachufet  fathers 
load  them  with  the  moft  fcandalous  reproaches, 
reprefenting  them  as  a  generation  of  libertines, 
familifts,  antinomians,  and  quakers,  whofe  pofte- 
rity,  for  want  of  fchools  and  a  publick  miniftry, 
became  fo  barbarous,  they  fiy,  as  not  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  fpeaking  good  Englifh  or  good  fenfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  people  of  Rhode-  Charge 
Ifland  charge  the  Maffachufet  fathers  with  perfe-  the  Inde- 
cution  for  confcience-fake,  the  very  motive  which 
induced  them  all  to  leave  their  native  country :  ^cutiom* 
And  they  glory  in  it,  that  in  this  colony  no  man’s 
confcience  was  ever  forced,  or  any  manner  of  com- 
pulfion  ufed  in  matters  of  religion  to  this  day. 

Notwithanding  thefe  divifions  among  the 
Englifh,  the  natives  remained  quiet  for  fome  time 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Pequots,  or  ConnedticuC 
Indians;  and  in  the  year  1641  the  great  King  or 
Sachem  Massasoiet  came  to  Plymouth  with  Massa- 
his  fon  Mooanam,  to  confirm  his  ancient  league  soiet  re- 
with  the  Englifli,  both  of  them  promifing  to  re- 
main  faithful  fubjeds  to  the  King  of  Great-Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  colony  on  the  other  hand  promi-  with  the 
ed  to  proted  and  defend  them  againft  their  ene-  Plymouth 
mies. 

And  now  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  Old-TheNew- 
England,  and  the  fadion  at  London  carrying  all  England 
before  them,  the  brethren  put  a  flop  to  their  em- 
barkations  for  New-England,  and  inftead  ofEngi^^d, 
tranfporting  themfelves  thither,  a  great  many  and  join 
gentlemen  and  non-conformift  Minifters  .returned  tlie  rebels, 
to  Old-England  at  this  time  (1641)  either  to  new^"‘ 
model  the  church  here,  or  to  affift  in  fubduing 
their  Prince  and  country;  in  order  to  ered  fuch 
another  commonwealth  at  home  as  they  had  efta- 
blifhed  in  New-England ;  among  whom  were 
Edward  Winslow,  afterwards  one  of  the 
Commiffioners  of  the  navy  under  the  ufurpers, 
Edward  Hopkins,  a  Commiffioner  of  their 
admiralty,  George  Downing,  afterwards  Sir 
George  Downing,  employed  as  envoy  in 
Holland  by  the  ufurpers,  and  afterwards  by  King 
Charles  II.  Samuel  Mather,  John 
Knowles,  Thomas  Allen,  Henry  Whit¬ 
field,  and  the  infamous  Hugh  Peters, 
Cromwell’s  chaplain  and  buffoon,  who  made 
a  jeft  of  all  religions  and  all  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  thofe  they  left  behind  them 
in  New-England,  kept  pace  with  the  dilaffedted 
here,  or  rather  led  the  way  in  calling  off  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  :  And  in 
the  year  1643  principal  colonies  of  New- 

England  (viz.)  the  MalTachufets,  Plymouth,  Con- 
nedlicut,  and  New-Haven  Colonies  entered  into  an 
alTociation  or  confederacy  *,  like  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Provinces,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  all 
mankind. 

Each  province  affumed  fovereign  power,  and 
agreed  to  fend  deputies  to  a  certain  place,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  council  like  that  of  the  States 
General,  and  negotiate  their  common  concerns,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  the 
adjufting  their  feveral  quotas  and  proportions  of 
men  and  money  ;  but  their  refolutions  were  to  be 
of  no  force  till  confirmed  by  the  refpedive  colo¬ 
nies.  They  alfo  copied  fo  far  after  the  Dutch  as 
not  to  fuffer  any  denomination  of  chriftians  but 
They  ex-  thofe  of  their  own  church,  to  have  any  polls  or 
dude  all  places  in  the  government,  and  laid  dilTenters  to 
f^^m  fhm  under  very  great  rellraints  and  hard- 

pja.  Blips  ;  of  which  the  prelbyterians,  anabaptills,  an- 
ces  in  the  tinomians,  and  other  fedls  complained  very  loud- 
govern-  ly  :  They  reprefented,  that  they  had  a  natural 
ment.  right  to  be  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  government 
as  well  as  the  independents  without  taking  the 
oaths  and  covenants  that  were  required  of  them, 
and  were  evidently  inconfillent  with  the  oath  of 
allegiance :  And  that  it  was  Hill  more  opprefiive 
to  fine  and  imprifon  them  for  neglefling  to  take 
fuch  oaths,  and  prefs  them  into  the  military  fer- 
vice  againft  their  wills,  as  many  of  them  were  : 
They  preferred  a  petition  therefore  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  thefe  grievances  redrelTed,  which 
being  rejedled,  they  appealed  to  the  parliament  of 
^England,  and  fent  over  Agents  thither  to  lay  their 
cafe  before  the  Houfes  ;  at  which  the  independent 
preachers  exclaimed  in  their  pulpits,  calling  it  an 
unjuft  and  rebellious  appeal  againft  the  people  of 
God,  and  denounced  judgment  againft  thofe  that 
promoted  it, 

Conver-  WhUe  the  independents  thus  perfecuted  their 
fion  of  the  brethren  in  New-England,  their  hiftorians  inform 
Indians,  ^s;  they  appeared  no  lefs  zealous  in  converting  and 
civilizing  the  Indians  that  lived  amongft  them  ;  and 
as'  thefe  poor  creatures  were  abfolutely  in  their  pow¬ 
er,  I  find  they  fubmitted  to  whatever  their  mafters 
di6lated ;  and  thereupon  the  independent  fathers 
boaft  of  the  hundreds  and  thoufands  they  con¬ 
verted  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years.  But  this  feem- 
ing  converfion  appears  to  be  owing  altogether  to 
force  and  compulfion  ;  for  I  do  not  find  they  ever 
made  converts  of  any  Indians  but  thofe  in  the 
little  iftands  upon  the  coaft,  and  fuch  as  refided 
within  their  bounds.  There  is  fcarce  an  inftance 
of  a  convert  made  beyond  the  walls  of  their  towns  •, 
or  if  there  were  any  fuch  they  have  now  deferred 
their  communion,  all  the  Indians  on  the  borders 
of  New-England,  that  are  at  liberty,  being  ro¬ 
man  catholicks  at  this  day,  the  fruits  of  the  je- 
fuit  miflions.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  men¬ 
tion  fome  few  of  thofe  cuftoms  the  New-England 
fathers  of  thofe  days  compelled  their  converts 
to  obferve,  which  were  fuch  as  thefe :  That  the 
women  fliould  not  wear  their  hair  loofe  and  flow¬ 
ing,  but  tied  up ;  and  that  they  Ihould  not  go 
with  naked  breafts :  That  the  men  ihould  not 
wear  long  hair,  or  kill  their  Lice  between  their 
teeth  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  not  commit  fornica¬ 
tion,  or  beat  their  wives  :  That  they  fhould  not 
attend  the  pawawing,  or  fuperftitious  ceremonies 


and  forceries  of  their  priefts ;  That  tliey  fhould  lay  C  H  A  P. 
afide  the  cuftom  of  howling,  greafing  their  bodies, 
and  adorning  their  hair  :  That  they  fliould  not 
fteal,  get  drunk,  or  brealc  the  fabbath :  That  they 
fhould  pray  in  their  wigwams  with  their  families, 
and  fay  grace  before  and  after  meat.  Their  wri¬ 
ters  add,  that  having  inflrudted  a  great  many  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  in  the  chriftian  religion,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  baptize  and  admit  them  to  the  commu¬ 
nion  ;  and  feveral  congregational  churches  were 
formed  out  of  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  in¬ 
dependents,  about  the  year  1660.  They  alfo 
printed  catechifms,  the  practice  of  piety,  and  even 
the  bible  itfelf  in  the  Indian  language.  Several 
Indians  were  ordained  preachers,  and  fome  fpeci- 
mens  are  given  us  of  their  fermons  and  prayers  3 
from  whence  it  is  not  difficult  to  difeover  who  were 
their  mafters,  and  where  they  learned  their  divini¬ 
ty  :  The  chief  apoftles  in  thefe  notable  converfionsi 
of  the  Indians  were  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  May- 
HEw,  and  Mr.  Cotton. 

Dodlor  Increase  Mather,  Minifler  of  Bof^ 
ton,  and  Redlor  of  their  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
in  his  letter  to  Dodlor  Leusden,  hebrew  profef- 
for  at  Utrecht,  and  dated  the  12th  of  July  1687, 
tells  him,  that  there  were  then  fix  churches  of 
baptized  Indians  in  New-England,  and  eighteen 
affemblies  of  catechumens;  That  there  were  there 
four  Englifh  Miniflers  who  preached  in  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  twenty  four  Indians  who  were  preach¬ 
ers  :  And  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  fon  of  In¬ 
crease  Mather,  who  has  brought  down  their 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  to  the  year  1695,  fays,  there 
were  then  three  thoufand  adult  Indian  chriftians 
in  the  iftands  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nan¬ 
tucket  ',  but  the  Indians  on  the  continent,  and 
efpecially  at  a  diftance  from  the  coaft,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  have  but  little  regard  to  the  independent 
miffionaries.  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew, 
in  his  vifitatioii  of  the  Pequot  and  Mohegin  In¬ 
dians,  in  the  years  1713  and  1714,  obferved  that  The  Indi- 
the  remains  of  thofe  nations  were  under  ftrongans  preju- 
prejudices  againft  the  chriftian  religion  3  and  that 
one  of  their  Sachems  bid  liim  go  and  make  the  fndepen-* 
Engliffi  good  firft  before  he  preach’d  to  them  3  dents, 
objedting  that  fome  ot  the  Englifti  kept  Saturday, 
others  Sunday,  and  others  •  no  day  at  all  for  the 
worffiip  of  God  ;  fo  that  if  his  people  were  inclin¬ 
ed  to  turn  Chriftians,  they  could  not  tell  what 
fedl  to  be  of.  Others,  after  they  had  heard 
him  preach,  faid,  they  did  believe  the  being  of 
a  G  o  D,  and  worlhipped  him,  but  as  every  na¬ 
tion  had  its  peculiar  way  of  worftiip,  fo  they  had 
theirs,  and  they  thought  their  way  good,  and 
there  was  no  reafon  to  alter  it.  Another  faid, 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  Chriftian  religion  were 
fuch  as  the  Indians  could  not  endure  -,  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  made  fome  trial  of  it,  but  found  it  too 
hard  for  them,  and  therefore  quitted  it ;  and  they 
were  no  more  able  to  undergo  the  hardffiips  of 
it  than  their  fathers ;  That  they  did  not  fee  men 
were  ever  the  better  for  being  Chriftians,  the  En¬ 
glifti  Chriftians  cheated  the  Indians  of  their  lands, 
and  wronged  them  in  other  inftances  3  and  their 
knowledge  of  books  only  rendered  them  rnore 
artful  and  cunning  to  cheat  others,  and  therefore 
feemed  to  do  them  more  hurt  than  good  3  and 
one  of  theii-  priefts  plainly  told  Mr.  Mayhew,  if 
the  Indians  made  him  any  promifes  of  becoming 
Chriftians,  they  would  not  keep  them,  but  as  foon 
as  he  was  gone,  they  would  get  drunk,  and  be  as 
bad  as  ever. 

My 
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CHAP.  My  author  (Mr.  Neal)  having  finiih’d  his  ac- 
count  ot  the  converfions  of  the  Indians,  proceeds 
to  cenfure  the  independent  church  of  New-Eng- 
tifts  and  land  for  not  allowing  liberty  of  confcience,  telling 
quakers  they  fined  two  anabaptifts  for  feparating  from 
pcrfecuted.j.]^gj^^^  whipped  a  third  at  the  common  whip¬ 
ping  pofb  *,  and  that  they  afterwards  paffed  an  nd: 
of  alTembly  to  banifh  all  anabaptifts  the  colony. 
But  they  appeared  ftill  more  ievere  againft  the 
quakers  in  the  year  1656”;  for  having  fined,  im- 
prifoned,  and  whipped  many  of  them,  and  find¬ 
ing  this  would  not  reclaim  them,  tho’  fome  of  them 
were  almoft  whipped  to  death,  a  law  was  made  for 
cutting  Oif  their  ears,  and  boring  their  tongues 
through  with  hot  irons ;  and  laftly,  they  made  it 
death  (in  the  year  1658)  for  a  quaker  to  return 
from,  baniftiment;  and  three  of  them  aftiially  fuf- 
Several  fered  death  at  Bofton  by  virtue  of  that  a61:,  in  the 
quakers  year  1659,  viz.  WiLLIAM  RoBINSON,  of  Lon- 
dea\h°  don,  merchant,  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  of 
Yorkfhire,  husbandman,  and  Mary  Dyar. 

Stevenson,  a  little  before  his  execution,  figned 
a  paper,  wherein  he  fays,  “  That  when  he  was 
“  following  his  plough,  in  the  eaft  part  of  York- 
“  Ihire  in  Old-England,  he  was  in  a  fort  of  rap- 
“  ture,  and  heard  a  fecret  voice  in  his  confcience, 
“  faying,  I  have  ordained  thee  a  prophet  of  the 
“  nations  :  And  in  obedience  to  this  voice  he  left 
“  his  family  and  employment,  and  went  firft  to 
“  Barbadoes,  in  the  year  1658,  and  from  thence 
“  to  Rhode-Ifland,  where,  as  he  was  vifiting  the 
“  feed,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  fay- 
“  ing.  Go  to  Bofton  with  thy  brother  William 
“  Robinson  ;  and  for  yielding  obedience  to 
“  this  command  of  the  ever  living  God,  and  not 
“  obeying  the  commands  of  men,  he  fuffered.” 
And  Robinson  alfo  left  a  paper  of  the  like  te- 
nour. 

Thefe  executions,  fays  my  author  (Mr.  Neal) 
faifed  a  great  clamour  againft  the  government,  and 
fullied  the  glory  of  their  former  fulFerings  from  the 
bifhops ;  for  now  it  appeared  that  the  New-Eng- 
land  puritans  were  no  better  friends  to  liberty  of 
confcience  than  their  adverfaries  and  that  the 
queftion  between  them  was  not  whether  one  party 
of  Chriftians  ought  to  opprefs  another,  but  who 
fhould  have  the  powcf  of  doing  it.  The  quakers 
themfelves  obferved  upon  thefe  executions,  that 
the  law  for  putting  them  to  death  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  confequently  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  their  charter  :  And  if  it  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  certainly 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  which  allowed  eve¬ 
ry  man  a  right  of  private  judgment,  or  to  judge 
■for  himfelf  in  religious  matters.  They  added,  that 
if  It  was  an  offence  to  make  profeffion  of  their 
religion,  the  punilhment  they  inflibled  upon  it, 
'however,  was  too  fevere  for  they  were  riot  charg- 
,cd  with  felony  or  treafon,  but  only  with  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  authority  and  G  o  d’s  ordinances, 
which  might  deferve  a  fine  or  the  pillory,  but 
were  never  punilhed  with  death  in  any  civilized 
nation.  ' 

.  However,  the  government  ftill  continued  to 
put  this  fanguinary  a6t  in  execution,  and  having 
Taniflied  feveral  quakers  more,  put  to  death 
"William  Leddia,  a  foreigner,  in  the  year 
.1660;  who  told  them,  when  he  was  brought  to 
"the  gallows.  That  he  fuffered  for  bearing  his  tefti- 
mony  for  the  Lord  againft  the  deceivers  and  the 
deceived.  Nor  did  the  puritans-  of  New-England 
caufe  thefe  bloody  perfecutions  to  ceafe,  till 
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they  received  the  follow'mg  order  from  KingCHAp, 
Charles  II. 

''-"VN-/ 

Charles  Rex. 

“  Trufty  and  well  beloved.  We  greet  you 
“  well.  Having  been  informed  that  feveral 
“  our  fubjebts  among  you,  called  quakers,  have  flop 
“  been,  and  are  imprifoned  by  you,  whereof  perfecu- 
“  fome  have  been  executed,  and  others  (as  hath 
“  been  reprefented  to  us)  are  in  danger  to  un- 
“  dergo  the  like  •,  we  have  thought  fit  to  fignify 
“  our  pleafure  in  that  behalf  for  the  future,  and 
“  do  hereby  require.  That  if  there  be  any  of 
“  thofe  people  called  quakers,  amongft  you  now, 

“  already  condemned  to  fuffer  death,  or  other 
“  corporal  punifhment;  or  that  are  imprifoned, 

“  and  obnoxious  to  the  like  condemnation,  you 
“  are  to  forbear  to  proceed  any  further  therein, 

“  but  that  you  forthwith  fend  the  faid  perfons 
“  (whether  condemned  or  imprifoned)  over  into 
“  this  our  kingdom  of  England,  together  with 
“  their  refpedtive  crimes  or  offences  laid  to  their 
“  charge,  to  the  end  fuch  courfe  may  be  taken 
“  with  them  here  as  fhall  be  agreeable  to  our  Jaws 
“  and  their  demerits  j  and  for  fo  doing,  thefe 
“  our  letters  ftiall  be  your  fufficient  warrant  and 
“  difeharge.  Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall, 

“  September  the  9th,  1661,  in  the  13th  year  of 
“  our  reign. 

‘‘  Subferibed,  to  our  trufty  and  well  be- 
“  loved  John  Endicot,  Efq.  and  to 
“  all  and  every  other  the  Governor  or 
“  Governors  of  our  plantation  of  New- 
“  England,  and  of  all  the  colonies 
thereunto  belonging,  that  now  are, 

“  or  hereafter  fhi^ll  be  ;  and  to  all  and 
“  every  the  Minifters  and  Officers  of 
“  our  faid  plantation  and  colonies  what^ 

“  foever  within  the  continent  of  New- 
England. 

By  his  Majefty’s  command. 

William  MoRRtsf... 

f — 

The  fame  author  obferves,  that  all  the  colonies 
of  New-England  were  not  equally  fevere  againft: 
the  quakers.  They  fuffered  but  little  in  the  di- 
ftridts  of .  Conneblicut  and  New-Haven  ;  but  Ply¬ 
mouth  colony  copied  after  the  Maffachufets,  as 
appeared  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Cud- 
woRTH  to  his  friend  at  London,  dated  the  loth 
of  December,  1658,  wherein  Mr.  Cudworth 
fays  :  The  condition  of  things  amongft  us  is  fad, 
and  fo  like  to  continue,  d  he  antichriftian  perfe- 
cuting  fpirit  «  very  aftive.  He  that  will  not 
whip  and  lafti,  perfecute  and  puniffi.  men  that 
differ  in  matters  of  religion,  muft  not  fit  on  the 
bench,  or  fuftain  any  office  in  the  commonwealth. 

By  our  law,  if  any  man  entertain  a  quaker  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  forfeits  five  Pound  •,  and  if 
any  man  fee  a  quaker,  he  is  obliged  to  give  notice 
to  the .  next  Conftable,  tho’  he  lives  five  miles  off, 
and  the  Conftable  is  to  apprehend  him ;  and  if  he 
do  not  prefently  depart,  to  whip  and  fend  him 
away.  Divers  have  been  wliipped  in  our  colony  ; 
and  to  tell  you  truly,  the  whippihg  them  with  that 
cruelty  as  fome.  have  been  whipped,  and  their  pa¬ 
tience  under  it,  has  gained  them  more  difciples  th^  j 

their  preacliing  could  have  done,  * 

....  There  I 
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C  H  A  P.  There  Is  another  law  in  our  colony,  which 
provides,  that  if  a  quaker’s  meeting  be  held  in  any 
man’s  houfe  or  ground,  the  owner  thereof  fhall 
pay  forty  Shillings,  and  the  preacher  and  every 
hearer  the  like  fum.  Our  civil  powers  (fays  the 
writer)  are  fo  exercifed  in  matters  of  religion  and 
confcience,  that  they  have  no  time  to  do  any  thing 
that  tends  to  promote  the  civil  profperity  of  the 
place.  We  muft  now  have  a  ftate  religion,  fuch 
as  the  powers  of  this  world  will  allow,  and  no 
other.  A  ftate  miniftry  (clergy j  ahd  a  ftite  main¬ 
tenance  for  them ;  And  we  muft  worfhip  and 
fcrve  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  world  ftiall  appoint 
us :  We  muft  all  go  to  the  publick  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  parifh  where  we  dwell,  or  forfeit  ten 
Shillings  for  abfenting:  Fourfcore  were  prefent- 
ed  lift  court  for  not  coming  to  the  publick  meet- 
jngs. 

But  riotwithftahding  the  Independents  of  New- 
England  perfecuted  every  other  denomination  of 
Chriftians,  when  they  add  refled  King  Charles 
II.  on  his  reftoratibn,  they  implored  that  he  would 
grant  them  that  invaluable  blefling,  liberty  of  con- 
Icience,  which  they  denied  to  every  body  elfe  j  and 
endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  juftify  their  ulage 
of  the  quikers.  They  pretended  alfo  to  merit  his 
favour,  by  telling  him.  That  they  were  not 
feditious  as  to  the  interefts  of  Cselar,  nor  fchifma- 
tick  as  to  matters  of  religion  (which  was  equally 
true,  for  they  had  taken  part  with  every  fpecies 
of  ufurpers  againft  church  and  crown  from  the  be- 
Baptifm  ginning  of  the  civil  wars  till  the  reftoration.j  The 
denied  to  next  thing  I  meet  with  remarkable  in  their  hifto- 
d!eaof'  is  a  difpute  among  the  independents  of  New- 
baptized  England,  in  the  year  1662,  whether  the  children 
Chriftians.  of  perfons  baptized  (who  had  not  entered  into  co¬ 
venant  to  be  obedient  to  that  church,  and  been 
formally  admitted  members  after  they  were  of 
years  of  diferetion)  might  be  baptized  j  and  upon 
calling  a  fynod  of  their  preachers,  it  was  decreed, 
that  the  children  of  fuch  perfons  ought  not  to  be 
baptized. 

In  the  fame  year  they  began  their  profecution 
witches,  and  put  to  death  one  Mrs.  Green- 
smith  for  aits  of  witchcraft  faid  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  body  of  Anne  Cole,  who  be¬ 
ing  taken  with  fits,  accufed  this  Greensmith 
as  the  occafion  of  them.  Their  Minifters  re¬ 
late  that  the  prifoner  was  prevailed  on  alfo  to 
confels,  that  the  devil  appeared  to  her  in  the 
fhape  of  a  Deer,  and  that  Ihe  talked  with  him, 
though  Ihe  did  not  enter  into  covenant  with  him, 
and  he  had  carnal  knowledge  of  her  body ;  from 
whence  it  appears  that  the  devil  is  flefh  and 
blood,  and  not  a  fpirlt,  and  indulges  himfclf  in 
the  fame  pleafures  as  thofe  of  human  race,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New-England  creed  *,  but'  of  this 
hereafter,  when  I  come  to  fpeakofthofo  numerous 
murders  that  were  committed  there  under  a  co- 
Conncfll-  lour  of  law  for  the  like  pretended  crimes.  In  the 
cut  char-  year  1664  Conne(5ticut  and  New-Haveh  procured 
the  charter  already  mentioned  from  King  Charles 
II;  which  united  thofe  two  colonies,  and  empow¬ 
ered  them  to  eledl  their  own  Governor,  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  Magiftrates,  and  make  laws.  The  fame 
year  King  Charles  made  a  grant  to  his  royal 
New-  Highnefs  James  Duke  of  York  (his  brother^ 
York  re-  of  the  provinces  of  New-York  and  New-Jerfey, 
covered  then  called  Nova  Belgia,  which  the  Dutch  pre- 
tended  to  have  purchafed  of  Mr.  Hudson,  an 
given  to  Englilhman,  about  the  year  1608,  and  after- 
iheDuke  wards  planted  in  1623;  and  the  latter  end  of 
of  York,  this  year  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  with  land 
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forces  on  board,  under  the  command  of  Sir  CHAP. 
Robert  Carr,  was  fent  over  to  reduce  it.  Sir 
Robert  landing  3000  Men  near  New-Amfter- 
dam,  now  New-York,  fituate  on  an  ifland  at  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon’s  River,  and  fummoning  the 
Governor,  it  was  furrendered  to  him  without 
ftriking  a  ftroke,  and  moft  part  of  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  chofe  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  England  and  remain  there.  Fort 
Orange,  now  Albany,  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  Hudfon’s  River,  alfo  with  the  whole  country, 
in  the  polleflion  of  the  Dutch  fubmitted,  and  has 
remained  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Englifli  ever  fince, 
having  been  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  that  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  Dutch 
war. 

The  difpleafure  of  the  government  (of  New-  The  per- 
England)  lays  Mr.  Neal,  ftill  ran  very  high  fecution  _ 
againft  the  anabaptifts  and  quakers  (anno  1669) 
being  very  fevere  in  putting  the  laws  in  execution  New-En- 
agalnft  them,  whereby  many  honeft  people  were  land, 
ruined  by  fines,  imprifonment  and  banilhment, 
which  was  the  more  extraordinary,  the  fame 
writer  obferves,  becaufe  their  brethren  in  Old- 
England  pretended  to  groan  under  perfecution 
there.  Sad  complaints  were  fent  over  every  fum- 
rher  of  the  feverity  of  the  government  of  New- 
Ehgland  againft  the  anabaptifts,  which  induced 
the  diflenters  ih  London  to  fend  i  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Maflachufet’s,  figned  by  their 
preachers,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Nye, 

Mr.  Caryl,  and  nine  more,  intreating  him 
to  make  ufe  of  his  authority  and  intereft  for 
refloring  foch  of  them  to  their  liberty  as  were  in 
prifon  on  account  of  religion,  and  that  their  fan- 
guinary  laws  might  not  be  put  in  execution  for 
the  future.  In  this  letter  they  tell  the  Governor 
they  hoped  he  would  riot  give  an  advantage  to 
their  adverfaries,  who  fought  pretences  and  oc- 
cafions  againft  their  liberty,  and  were  too  apt  to 
retort  upon  them,  that  perfons  of  their  principles 
could  not  bear  with  dilfenters  from  them,  and  left 
it  to  his  wifdom  therefore  to  confider  if  it  was  not 
advifeable  at  prefent  to  put  an  end  to  the  fufferings 
and  confinement  of  the  perfons  cenfured,  and  re- 
ftore  them  to  their  liberty. 

But  this  letter,  fays  Mr.  Neal  (my  author) 
made  no  impreflion  on  them ;  the  prifoners  were 
not  relealed,  nor  the  execution  of  the  laws  fuf- 
pended.  The  perfecuted  quakers  alfo  fent  over  a  The  qua- 
petition  or  reprefentation  to  his 'Majefty,  where- kers  peci- 
in  having  enumerated  the  hardlhips.  their  friends 
fuffered  during  Cromwell’s  ufurpation,  they 
add,  “  And  now,  OKing,  fince  the  very  day  h. 

‘  the  Lord  brought  thee  into  this  land  again,  and 
‘  gave  unto  thee  thy  regal  power,  have  they  in 
‘  thy  name  made  ftrange  and  cruel  havock  of  thy 
‘  true  fubjedls,  in  putting  to  death  and  banilhing : 

^  And  in  thy  hame,  with  many  torturing  whip- 
‘  pings  of  old  ftnd  young  at  pofts,  and  at  wheels 
‘  of  great  guns,  and  at  carts  tails,  dragging  the 
‘  naked  bodies  of  parents,  and  children  through 
‘  divers  long  towns,  through  the  dirt  and  filth  of 
‘  their  chanels  and  cart-ways:  And  in  thy  name 
‘  commanding  one  friend  and  brother  to  help 
^iimprifon  the  other;  yea,  in  thy  name  they  have 
‘  Ihtely  prefled  the  fon  to  help  to  force  his  tender 
‘  fiither  and  mother  to  goal  fundry  miles  in  the 
‘  extremity  of  the  winter-feafon,  to  the  hazard  of 
‘  their  lives : .  And  fuch  as  refufed  to  obey  their  un- 
‘  natural  and  abominable  commands,  they  have 
‘  fined  in  their  courts.  And  thus  from  court  to 
‘  court  do  thefe  monfters  of  men,  in  thy  name, 
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C  H  A  P. «  fine  and  break  open  the  houfes  of  the  quakers» 
“  and  rob  them  of  their  goods,  and  take  away  that 
“  they  fhould  eat  in,  and  that  they  (hould  drink 
“in;  yea,  the  verycloaths  from  their  backs  in  the 
winter,  and  the  bed  they  fhould  lie  on,  while 
“  they  keep  the  body  fundry  miles  off  in  prifoni 
“  driving  husbands  and  wives  divers  miles  to 
“  prifon  ;  in  times  of  great  froft  and  fnow,  keep- 
“  ing  them  clofe  prifoners  in  a  very  cold  toom, 
“  to  the  endangering  of  their  lives,  and  to  the 
“  ruin  of  their  families,  had  not  the  Lord  pre- 
“  ferved  them.  All  this,  and  much  more  too 
tedious  to  mention  at  this  time,  have  they  done 
“  to  the  fervants  of  the  Lord  in  New-England, 
“  in  thy  name,  laying  that  thou  owneft  their 
“  doings,  and  efteemeft  their  laws  as  thy  laws : 
“  And  thefe  hard  things  have  the  fervants  of  the 
“  Lord  patiently  fuffered  and  fuflained  at  their 
“  hands  for  no  other  caufe  but  for  their  faithful 
“  obedience  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  in  their 
“  hearts,  which  fpirit  of  holinefs  teacheth  them, 
“  that  forced  wor/hips  and  worfhippers  are  both 
“  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Thefe  few  Lines 
“  are  written  not  from  any  defire  of  the  lead 
“  revenge  from  thy  hand  upon  them,  but  that 
“  thou  mayeft  know  it,  and  make  known  thy 
“  dillike  of  their  wickednefs,  that  fo  the  blood 
“  of  the  innocent  there,  if  poffible,  might  not 
“  be  laid  to  thy  charge  in  the  terrible  day  of  the 
“  Lord.” 

The  quakers  alfo  refledled  feverely  upon  the  dif- 
fenting  preachers  in  London,  becaufe  they  did  not 
mention  them  in  the  letter  they  wrote  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  New-England  in  behalf  of  the  other  fe6ts: 
And  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Mr.  Neal 
obferves,  the  principal  quakers  in  London  prefcnt- 
ed  the  following  fhort  memorial  to  the  diflenting 
Miniflers  of  that  City,  viz. 

“  There  being  feveral  fevere  laws  made  by 
“  your  brethren  in  New-England  in  the  Maffa- 
“  chufet  bay  and  province,  againft  our  friends 
“  the  people  called  quakers,  only  for  their  con- 
“  feientious  diffent  from  the  national  way  there, 
“  if  you  are  for  liberty  of  confcience  to  thofe  that 
“  diflent  from  you,  and  are  willing  our  friends 
“  in  New-England  fhould  enjoy  the  like  liberty 
“  of  confcience  there  as  you  with  us  do  here,  we 
“  requefl  you  to  manifefb  your  fincerity  herein, 
“  not  only  by  fhewing  your  diflike  hereof  to  your 
“  brethren  there,  but  alfo  by  your  concurrent 
“  application  with  us  to  the  C^een,  that  fhe 
“  would  be  favourably  plealed  to  difallow  of  all 
“  fuch  laws,” 

The  diflenters  of  London  thereupon  writing 
over  to  their  brethren  in  New-England,  defired 
the  quakers  might  be  allowed  liberty  of  confcience 
there. 

The  inde-  Dodlor  CoTTON  Mather,  a  New-England 
pendents  preacher,  in  the  name  of  the  reft  anfwered,  that 
anfwer  to  could  not  then  (in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne) 
be  any  fevere  laws  in  force  there  on  account  of 
charge  of  religion,  becaufe  their  charter  exprefly  provided, 
perfecu-  that  liberty  of  confcience  fhould  be  allowed  there 

tion.  i-Qj.  gygj.  worfhip  of  God  to  all  Chriftians, 

except  papifts. 

But  the  fevere  laws  they  complained  of  (fays 
Mather)  were  only  fuch  as  thefe;  i.  The 
law  which  requires  all  perfons  of  a  proper  age, 
quality  and  condition,  to  attend  the  military  ex- 
ercifes  on  four  training  days  in  a  year ;  as  alfo  to 
be  furnifhed  with  arms  and  ammunition  fit  for  fer- 
vice,  on  the  penalty  of  a  moderate  fine  therein  ex- 
prdfed.  Now,  the  government  does  not  infift 


upon  the  quakers  perfonal  appearance,  but  upon  CHAP, 
their  paying  the  fine,  in  cafe  of  default,  as  many  V. 
other  gentlemen  and  inhabitants  of  the  country 
chufe  to  do;  but  the  quakers  will  do  neither. 

Tho’  they  enjoy  the  protedion  of  the  government, 
they  will  do  nothing  towards  the  fecurity  and  de¬ 
fence  of  it ;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  fince 
all  the  world  knows  that  the  quakers  in  Penlylvania, 
in  the  year  1692,  onoccafion  of  a  piracy,  hired  men 
with  money,  and  fupplied  them  with  ammunition 
and  fire-arms  to  recover  their  floop  from  the  pri¬ 
vateers. 

Another  branch  of  the  law  provides,  that  there 
be  military  watches  kept  in  every  town  at  fuch 
times,  in  fuch  places,  and  in  fuch  numbers,  and 
under  fuch  regulations  as  the  chief  Officer  in  each 
town  fhall  appoint ;  and  that  all  perfons  able  of 
body,  or  that  are  of  eftates  ( not  exempt  by  law) 
fhall  by  themfelves,  or  fome  meet  perlbn  in  their 
ftead,  attend  the  fame,  on  the  penalty  therein  ex- 
prefled.  But  the  quakers,  though  the  country  was 
then  at  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  would 
neither  provide  arms  and  ammunition,  nor  watch 
and  ward  ;  they  would  neither  march  out  againft 
the  enemy  nor  keep  garrifon  at  home,  nor  pay 
the  penalty  which  the  law  provides  for  defaulters. 

It  is  true,  the  quakers  pay  the  taxes  raifed  by  the 
general  aflembly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
but  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  penalty  which  the  Jaw 
infliefts  on  perfonal  defaulters  in  the  trained-bands, 
which  has  obliged  the  Officers  fometimes  to  diftrain 
their  goods ;  but  the  quakers  have  no  more  reafon 
to  complain  of  this,  than  of  the  pradice  of  their 
own  friends  in  Penfylvania,  who  have  not  only  fined 
their  brethren  for  declining  to  ferve  on  juries,  but 
have  violently  taken  away  their  goods  for  non-pay¬ 
ment,  though  they  pleaded  the  laws  of  England, 
which  exempt  quakers  from  ferving  on  juries. 

The  other  fevere  Jaw  which  the  quakers  com¬ 
plain  of,  is  that  which  obliges  them,  as  well  as 
the  other  Inhabitants,  to  pay  their  proportion  of 
affelfment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Minifters 
legally  chofen  and  fettled.  This  law  extends  on¬ 
ly  to  fuch  places  where  theMinifter’s  falary  is  raifed 
by  afleffment ;  for  in  Bofton,  and  fome  other  pla¬ 
ces,  it  is  raifed  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  and 
there  nothing  is  demanded  of  them.  But  if  this 
law  was  univerfal,  it  is  no  greater  a  hardfhip  than 
they  are  under  from  the  national  Church  of  Old- 
England  ;  and  yet  the  Governors  of  New-Eng¬ 
land  have  fomething  more  to  fay  for  themfelves  ; 
for  in  a  confiderable  part  of  the  province,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  grants  of  the  lands  were  made  with  this  con¬ 
dition,  that  there  fhould  be  certain  taxes  paid  out 
of  them  as  a  fort  of  quit-rent,  towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  eftablifhed  miniftry  :  Now,  tho’  the 
quakers  are  in  poffelfion  of  fome  of  thofe  lands, 
and  have  railed  eftates  upon  them,  yet  they  deny 
to  pay  the  quit-rent,  becaufe  it  is  to  fupport  a  mi¬ 
niftry  they  do  not  approve  of. 

Now  if  this  be  a  true  ftate  of  the  cale  (fays  Ma¬ 
th  e  r)  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  qua- 
ker.s  had  reafon  to  raife  fuch  a  cry  of  perfecution 
againft  the  New-Englilh  government,  or  to  prefer 
a  fupplication  to  Queen  Anne  againft  them,  when 
they  enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  with  the  reft  of 
their  feilow-fubjefls  of  that  country. 

Thus  I  have  given  fome  account  of  the  divifions 
among  the  New-England  feftaries,  and  ^  the  per- 
fecuting  fpirit  of  the  Independents  or  governing 
party  there,  which  will  be  enlarged  upon  hereafter. 

It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  civil  hiftory  of  this 
province,  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  down 

lower 
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CH^AP.  lower  than  the  year  1673,  when  there  happened 
one  Of  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  that  is  to 
be  met  with  upon  record,  and  can  by  no  means  be 
omitted  here,  becaufe  it  Ihews  how  America  was  or 
might  be,  firft  peopled ;  an  event  that  has  per¬ 
plexed  all  inquifitive  people  that  have  hitherto  treat¬ 
ed  on  that  fubje<5b. 

wi.h ‘men  the  S,teigh„  ,0 

in  it  drove  mutinyed  againfl;  their  mafter 

from  the  oificers,  and  having  put  them  into  the  long- 
waft  of  boat,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  provifions,  about 
I  c”  .  to  the  weftward  of  the  coaft  of 

land.  ^  ^pain,  the  mutineers  fet  fail  with  the  fhip  for  New- 
England,  where  they  arrived  in  a  few  weeks ;  but 
to  their  great  furprife  met  with  their  mafter  and 
his  officers  foon  after  their  coming  on  ffiore,  for 
the  wind  having  blown  briskly  from  the  eaftward 
from  the  time  the  fhip  parted  from  the  long-boat, 
and  the  officers  labouring  hard  at  their  oars,  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  coaft  of  New- 
England  before  their  provifion  was  all  fpent ;  and 
the  Captain  informing  the  Magiftrates  of  Bofton 
of  the  matter,  the  crew  were  apprehended,  tryed 
and  convidled  of  piracy  ;  and  Forest,  the  chief 
of  the  mutineers,  with  feveral  more  of  the  crimi¬ 
nals,  were  executed  for  the  fail  at  Bofton  this  very 
year  1673  ;  which  does  not  only  fhew  the  poffibi- 
hty  of  peopling  America  by  (hips,  or  even  boats 
driven  from  the  coafts  of  Europe  or  Africa, 
but  that  it  muft  have  been  very  ftrange,  if  no 
I  accident  had  ever  happened,  when  the  Phoe- 

i  nicians  and  Carthiginans  were  lb  long  mafters 

of  the  weftern  coafts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
of  the  Canary  Iflands,  and  other  iQands  that  lie 
between  this  and  the  American  continent;  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  wind  always  fits  eafterly  between  the 
j  tropicks,  and  fix  or  leven  degrees  beyond  either 

I  tropick.  But  to  proceed  in  the  hiftory  of  New- 

i  England. 

IThe  hifto.  The  Indians  until  now  made  fcarce  any  attempts 
New-Eng- recovery  of  their  liberties,  after  the  Pequot 
land  re-.  Nation  was  flibdued  in  the  year  1637.  Their  re¬ 
fumed.  fpedive  fovereigns  remained  at  variance  among 
themfelves,  and  frequently  called  in  the  Englifh  to 
revenge  their  domeftick  quarrels,  appealing  to 
them  when  they  apprehended  themfelves  injured, 
and  making  the  Englifh  arbiters  of  all  their  dif- 
I  ferences ;  who  cunningly  played  one  againft  ano¬ 

ther,  until  they  were  fo  weakened  by  their  pri¬ 
vate  quarrels,  that  our  colonies  found  themfelves  in 
a  condition  to  give  law  to  the  whole  country  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  proceeded  to  enlarge  and  ftrengthen 
their  frontiers,  ufing  the  natives  as  their  flaves  and 
vafTals ;  which  the  Indians  might  eafily  have  fore- 
feen  would  be  the  confequence  of  calling  iri  a  people 
fo  much  fliperior  to  themfelves  to  affift  in  the  con- 
queft  of  their  domeftick  enemies,  if  they  had  not 
been  blinded  and  infatuated  with  an  infatiable  thirft 
of  revenge. 

There  may  alfo  be  other  reafons  affigned  for 
their  courting  and  fubmitting  to  the  Eno-lifh : 
They  might  be  fo  terrified  by  their  fire-arms  at 
their  firft  arrival,  as  to  apprehend  them  irrefifti- 
ble,  and  might  hope  to  obtain  the  better  terms 
by  a  ready  fubmiffion.  They  might  hope  per¬ 
haps  to  gain  advantages  in  point  of  traffick  alfo 
by  entering  into  alliances  with  them ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  were  impofed  on  by  the  fair  pretences  of 
the  adventurers,  who  alTured  them  they  had 
no  other  defign  than  trade,  and  to  exchange  the 
Valuable  merchandize  of  Europe  for  what  their 
country  afforded;  and  defired  only  to  purchafe 
fome  fmall  parcels  of  land  to  fecure  their  effeds. 
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and  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  traffick  with  ad-C  H  A  P. 
.vantage.  y. 

Thefe  or  fome  fuch  reafons,  no  doubt  induced  the 
Indians  to  permit  the  Englifh  to  fettle  amongft 
thp,  and  to  give  them  but  little  difturbance  for 

found 

the  Enghfh  ufed  them  every  where  like  a  conquer- 
^  people*  and  there  was  not  much  diftineftion 
made  between  thofe  that  had  fubmitted  and  enter- 

it'T  “"d  Ao'-ewhrLd 

^mpdled  to  part  with  their  religion  as  well  as 
their  liberties,  they  entered  into  a  general  confede 

foreign  yoke,  in  confp'tay 

which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  following  confi-  =g»inil 
derations.  ^  me  Eng- 


derations 

I.  The  tyranny  of  the  Englifh  had  rendered 
tnem  more  unanimous  than  formerly. 

F  fire-arms  were  no  longer  terrible;  the 

tanghfh  had  taught  the  natives  the  ufe  of  guns,  cr\. 
ven  them  powder  and  Ihot,  and  employed  themln 
Ihooting  game,  fo  that  the  Indiana  were  become  bet- 
ter  marklmen  than  their  mafters. 

Englifh  now  looking  upon  themfelves 
to  be  fecure,  and  believing  the  Indians  would  ne¬ 
ver  dare  to  make  head  againft  them,  had  negledted 
to  fortify  their  towns,  and  difeipline  their  forces, 
which  rendered  it  much  eafier  to  drive  them 
trom  their  coafts  at  this  time  than  it  was  when 

they  flood  upon  their  guard,  as  in  an  enemy*s 
country.  •' 

In  thefe  circnmftances,  Metacomet  fthe  fon 
and  fucceflbr  of  the  great  Massasoiet  King  of 
the_  Wampanoags,  who  had  formerly  taken  the 
chriftian  name  of  Philip  upon  him,  when  he  re¬ 
newed  the  treaty  of  alliance  his  father  made  with 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,)  obferving  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Englifh,  who  had  in  a  manner  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  authority,  treating  him  and  the 
neighbouring  Sachems  as  their  vaffals. 

This  prince,  eminent  for  his  valour  and  cori- 
dudl:,  difpatched  meffengers  privately  thro*  all  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  _  inviting  them  to  a  general  re¬ 
volt,  as  the  Englifh  termed  if,  of  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Plymouth  received  advice  by  one  The  con- 
Sausaman,  who  had  changed  his  religion  feveral 
times,  and  was  now  pleafed  to  profefs  himfelf  a 
chriftian.  Philip  being  informed  that  his  de- 
fign  had  taken  air,  and  who  had  betrayed  him, 
ordered  fome  of  his  people  to  furprife  and  kill  Sau- 
SAMAN  as  he  went  to  vifit  his  converts  ffor  the 
Englifh  it  feems  employed  him  as  a  miffionary  a- 
mong  the  natives)  and  the  Sachem’s  orders  were 
executed  with  great  privacy ;  for  three  or  four 
Indians  met  Sausaman  on  the  road,  and  killed  tttl  • 
him  as  he  was  going  over  a  pond  that  was  frozen,  killed  by 
and  cutting  a  hole  in  the  ice  thruft  his  body  the  In- 
under  it,  ^  leaving  his  hat  and  gun  near  the  place, 
that  it  might  be  thought  he  fell  in  accidentally : 

And  it  feems  thofe  that  found  his  corps  were  of 
that  mind,  for  they  buried  him  without  inquiring 
farther  into  the  matter.  But  the  Magiftrates  of 
Plymouth  fufpecling  fome  foul  play,  ordered  the 
body  to  be  dug  up,  and  a  jury,  half  Englilh  and 
half  natives,  to  fit  upon  it ;  who  found  that  his 
neck  was  broke,  his  head  very  much  fwelled, 
and  feveral  bruifes  on  his  body,  and  gave  their 
verdiift  that  he  was  murdered.  But  the  firft  in-  The  mur- 
timation,  who  were  the  authors  of  his  death,  ac-  derers  put 
cording  to  the  credulous  Dr.  Mather,  pro-*°‘^“‘^ 
ceeded  from  the  bleeding  of  the  corps  on  its  being  Engjifl,, 
touched  by  an  Indian  named  Tobias,  one  ^ 

King  Philip’s  council;  though  afterwards  (’tis 

faid) 
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CHAPM)  another  Indian  came  in  as  a  witnefs,  and  manded  a  party  of  Hx  arid  thirty  men,  killing  CH  AP, 
fwom  MftiJely  that  he  faw  Tobias  and  two  more  the  Captain  and  twenty  more,  the  reft  making 
’morierSAtisAltAKs  and  tho*  all  thre,  of  them  •h.r^^^cape  m  mdly_^_afw  wluc^jhe^^nem^^^ 


n,um„o-.v„ . .  and  tho*  all  thre?  of  them 

denied  the  fad  when  they  were  brought  to  the 
crallows ;  yet  one  of  them  breaking  the  rppe  con- 
fefled  that  he  faw  the  other  two  murder  the  de- 
ceafed,  but  ftill  avowed  his  own  innocence. 

From  hence  It  is  evident  that  the  colohy  had 
alTumed  the  government  of  the  Indians  as  well  as 
of  the  Englhh :  And  this  inftance  of  it  was  ilo 
doubt  a  frelh  provocation  to  the  Sachem  Philip* 
and  the  more  lb  as  they  had  taken  upon  them  to 
put,  to  death  one  of  his  principal  Minifters  without 
laying  the  matter  before  him*  or  demanding  fa- 


cut  off  the  heads  of  the  flaln,  fixing  fome  of  ties  of 
them  on  poles  by  the  high-way  fide,  and  hang-Engli^ 
ing  up  others  by  the  jaws  on  the  boughs  of  trees ;  ^ 

which  Major  Treat  marching  with  a  body  of^ians. 
four-fcore  men  to  revenge,  and  fighting  after  the 
Indian  manner  in  ,  the  woods,  where  every  man 
endeavoured  to  cover  himfelf  by  fbme  tree  froh^ 
the  enemy *s  fhot,  the  Indians,  who  \vere  ten 
times  his  number,  and  better  markfinen,  killed 
fcventy  of  his  men }  and  the  remainder  had  been 
cut  off  if  Captain  Mosely  (hearing  the  conti- 


iXlon  in  “Amicable  rtiann;..  And  .hough  he  nual  fire)  had  no.  f 


A  war 
commen- 


fmothered  his  relentment  fome  months,  he  was  no 
fooner  prepared  to  execute  the  fcheme  ^  he  had 
formed,  but  he  fuffered  his  people  to  infult  the 
Englifh  fettlements  i  and  when  complaint  was 
made  to  him,  he  returned  fuch  haughty  anfwers 
as  dlfcovered  he  no  longer  intended  to  flibmit  to 
their  ufurpations.  In  the  month  of  June  1675* 
things  came  to  an  open  rupture,  for  the  Sachem 


loft 

the 


after  which  Philip’s  men  retired,  having 
about  an  hundred  of  their  companions,  as 
New-England  hiftories  relate.  However,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  fame  hiftories,  that  the  Indians 
were  ftill  mailers  of  the  field,  and  among  other 
places  burnt  and  plundered  the  town  of  Spring- 
field,  fituated  on  the  river  Connedicut ;  and  the 
New-England  people  were  now  fo  fenfible  of  their 


cmhi.e-  “I.ourjg3Vs°fSiets.o  plunder  forne  plan.a.ions  weaknefs,  .hat  they  had  recourfe  to  faftiug  and 
"p™  Monnt.Hone-.  and  nravets  to  deprecate  the  divine  vengeance,  and 


almoft  in  view  of  his  palace  of  Mount-Hope ;  and 
a  party  of  Englifii  being  fent  out  to  proteil  them, 
fell  into  an  ambufcade  of  Indians,  who  fired  from 
the  bufhes  and  killed  fix  or  feven  of  the  Plymouth 
men,  and  then  retired  to  the  woods.  Whereupon 


prayers  to  deprecate  the  divine  vengeance,  and. 
inquire  into  the  crying  fins  of  the  land,  which 
they  held  to  be  the  occafion  of  thefe  calamities ; 
but  in  their  bead-roll  of  fins  they  never  took  no¬ 
tice  of  the  moft  crying  fins  of  injuftice  and  op- 


men  ancl  tnen  retireu  10  uiic  wuuua.  »» —  - - j  a  1  r  r  a 

the  Gcvetnot  of  P.yinouth  iui.ediatdy  difpatchcd  pteffion  of  the  whkh 


an  exprefs  to  the  Mafiachufets,  and  the  reft  of  the 
united  colonics,  with  advice  that  the  war  was  a6lu- 
ally  beo'un,  and  to  demand  the  troops  they  were 
refpeflively  obliged  to  fend  to  his  afliftance  by  the 

articles  of  the  confederacy.  ^ 

KlngPai-  Thefe  fuccours  being  _  arrived,  the  Englilh  at- 
Lip  driven  Sachem  in  his  palace  of  Mount-Hope, 

‘'™  which,  after  a  faint  refiftance  he  abandoned  (the 
place  being  furrounded  by  the  Englifh  plantations) 
and  retired  to  the  Pocaflet  Indians  on  the  fea-coaft ; 
whereupon  the  Englifh  marched  into  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Narraganfets,  whofe  fidelity  they  fuf 
pefted,  compelled  them  to  deliver  up  feveral  of 
their  Sachems  as  hoflages,  and  fign  a  treaty, 
whereby  they  obliged  themfclves  to  aflift  the  con¬ 
federated  colonies  againft  King  PniLp  and  his 
adherents ;  after  which  receiving  intelligence  that 


from 
Mount 
Hope. 


country  they  had  ufurped  the  dominion,  and  which 
were  indeed  the  fblc  occafion  of  this  and  of 

the  calamities  they  moftjuftly  fuffered  in  it. 

However,  bad  as  their  caufe  was,  they  met 
with  fome  fuccefs  foon  after,  which  they  held  to 
be  the  effeft  no  doubt  of  their  falls.  They  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence,  or  pretended  they  had  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  the  Narraganfets  had  harboured  Ibme 
of  King  Philip’s  foldiers,  which  they  deter¬ 
mined  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and 
therefore  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
out  fending  to  enquire  the  truth  of  the  advice,  or 
expoflulating  with  the  Narraganfets,  they  invaded 
their  country  with  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  Eng¬ 
lifh  deftroying  it  with  fire  and  fword  ;  and  .the 
people  thereupon  retiring  into  a  fwamp,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  fortify  by  cutting  down  trees. 


sS  siSS’  ■sri.s  cjii. 


reduce  him  by  famine.  But  Phi  lip  efcaped  in 
the  night-time  on  a  float  of  timber  over  a  river 
that  ran  by  the  fide  of  the  fwamp  or  morafs,  and 
fled  to  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  who  inhabited  the 
in-land  country  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Con- 
neflicut.  Here  Philip  aflembled  a  confiderable 
army, 


It.  racrc  IT  Hi  1.1  r  -  -  O  y  J  J 

and  foon  became  maftcr  of  moft  of  the  Eng-  fifty  that  were  wounded. 


titudes  of  old  men,  women  and  children,  whoraganfet* 
fled  hither  on  the  invafion,  this  being  efteemed  the“3i“* 
beft  natural  fortification,  and  the  moft  inacxefli- 
ble  in  the  country  of  the  Narraganfets.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  loft  in  the  adion  fix  of  their  braveft  Captains, 
and  eighty.five  Soldiers,  bcfides  an  hundred  and 


This  Daughter  of  the  Narraganfets  did  not 
go  long  un revenged ;  for  all  the  Indian  nations 
on  the  frontiers  of  New-England  immediately 
took  the  field  fand  calling  in  the  French  of  Ca-  ; 

nada  to  their  affiflance,  as  their  hiftories  relate;  , 

they  burnt  and  plundered  the  towns  of  Mend- The  In- 

as  the  river  Connecticut.  :severai  sKirmnncs  m  L^^^fter,  Marlborough, 

the  mean  time  happened  between  the  Englifh  and  ford,  Weymouth,  and  even  the  ^  dcr  the 

Indians  in  the  other  colonies;  all  the  nations  of  field,  within  twenty  Miles  of  Bofton,  fk®  P  EngliOi 
,  ,  •  I  *1.:-  ....me  fn  rpr-n_  of  the  Maffachufcts,  carrying  many  of  the  inha- towns. 

bitants  into  flavery.  From  hence  they  inarched 
into  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  where  the  war 
firft  began,  laid  the  town  of  Warwick  in  afhes, 
and  furprifed  Plymouth,  the  capital  of  that  co- 


Jifh  plantations  in  this  country ;  and  four-fcore  of 
the  Englifh  retiring  to  a  place  of  difficult  accefs, 
he  befieged  them  in  it  but  the  confederated  co¬ 
lonies  fending  a  detachment  to  the  affiftance  of 
their  friends,  the  fiege  was  raifed,  and  Philip 
retreated  further  weftward,  being  purfued  as  far 
as  the  river  Connefticut.  Several  skirmifhes  in 


Indians  having  by  this  time  taken  arms  to  reco¬ 
ver  their  expiring  liberties,  which  they  were  now 
too  late  convinced  were  in  the  utmoft  danger. 
And  in  fome  encounters  they  were  fuccefsful. 
They  attacked  Captain  Beers,  who  com- 
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lony,  but  were  beaten  out  of  it  again  ;  and  being 
purfued  by  fifty  Engliflh,  and  twenty  Chriftian 
Indians,  they  formed  an  ambufcade,  into  which 
the  Englifh  fell  and  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  except 
one  Englifhman,  and  twelve  of  their  Indian  al¬ 
lies.  After  this  King  Philip’s  people  burnt 
the  towns  of  Rehoboth,  Providence,  Andover, 
and  feveral  more ;  the  inhabitants  having  deferted 
them  and  fled  for  refuge  to  places  that  were  more 
defenfjble: 

In  the  mean  time  a  detachment  of  feventy 
Englifli  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wads¬ 
worth  and  Captain  BrattlebAnk,  marching 
to  the  afliftance  of  their  friends,  were  furrounded 
by  five  hundred  Indians,  who  killed  fifty  of  them 
on  the  fpOt,  and  took  fome  prifoners  after  a 
very  obftinate  engagement,  wherein  it  is  faid  above 
one  hundred  Indians  were  flain.  However,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  the  Indians  obtained  the 
viftory,  and,  according  to  the  New-England  hif- 
tories,  put  their  prifoners  to  death  by  the  moft 
unheard-of  tortures.  But  notwithftanding  the  In¬ 
dians  were  generally  fuccefsful  during  the  winter, 
when  the  feafon  was  fo  rigorous  that  the  Englifh 
forces  could  not  keep  the  field,  fortune  began  to 
frown  on  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1676. 
King  Philip’s  troops  were  defeated  in  feveral 
encounters,  and  the  potent  nation  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawks,  upon  fome  quarrel  with  Philip,  entering 
into  a  league  oifenfive  and  defenfive  with  the 
Englifh,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  make  head 
againft  his  enemies,  but  fled  to  his  fortrefs  of 
Mount-Hope  in  Plymouth  Colony,  where  the 
war  began.  And  here  he  fhut  himfelf  up,  re- 
fufing  to  furrender,  but  was  at  length  killed  by 
a  musket  fhot,  on  the  12th  of  Augufl  1676. 
The  brave  Queen  of  Pocaffet,  his  moft  faith¬ 
ful  ally,  loft  her  life  a  few  days  before;  This 
heroick  favage  being  furprized  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Englifh,  animated  her  men  as  long  as  there 
was  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  when  they  defert¬ 
ed  her,  fled  to  a  river-fide,  where  miffing  of  her 
canoes,  fhe  attempted  to  crofs  the  river  and  was 
drowned. 

The  charadter  the  New-England  hiftorians  give 
us  of  King  Philip  is,  that  he  was  ever  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  the  Englifh  nation  j  a  bold  and 
daring  Prince,  with  all  the  pride,  fiercenefs,  and 
cruelty  of  a  favage,  and  a  mixture  of  deep  cun¬ 
ning  and  defign.  He  had  the  add  refs  to  engage 
all  the  Indian  nations  in  his  neighbourhood  in  the 
war  againft  the  growing  power  of  the  Englifh  ; 
and  when  his  affairs  became  defperate,  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  die  than  furvive  the  liberties  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  fubmit  to  a  foreign  yoke  :  That  he  was 
no  lefs  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion  than  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Englifh,  never  fuffering  any 
of  them  to  preach  to  his  people,  telling  their 
miflionaries  he  did  not  care  a  button  for  their 
gofpel. 

Upon  the  death  of  King  Philip,  his  adhe¬ 
rents  either  fubmitted  to  the  Englifh  government 
or  difperfed,  fome  of  them  flying  to  Albany, 
and  others  beyond  the  river  Pifeatawa ;  which 
put  an  end  to  the  war  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  New- 
England,  and  fo  broke  the  ftrength  of  the  Indians 
there,  that  they  never  attempted  an  infurredtion 
afterwards  :  But  the  war  of  the  frontiers  of  New- 
Hampfhire  and  Maine  (that  is,  on  the  north  and 
the  porch-eaft)  ftill  continued.  The  Maffachu- 
fet  writers  inform  us,  that  the  Englifh  adven¬ 
turers,  who  firft  pofTefled  themfelves  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Maine  and  New-Hampfhire,  lived  dif- 
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p'erfed  all  over  thofe  countries 

a  Angle  town  or  fort  in  it  for  their  defence ;  _ 

behaved  themfelves  however  very  infolently,  treat¬ 
ing  the  Indians  as  flaves,  and  cheating  and  impo- 
fing  upon  them  in  their  traffick  ;  though  their 
trade  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  them 
if  they  had  dealt  fairly  and  upon  the  fquare,  inaf- 
much  as  they  purchafed  BeaVer-skins  and  other 
rich  Furrs  of  the  natives  for  trifleS. 

The  Indians  had  long  borne  with  the  infults 
and  outrages  committed  by  the  Englifh  of  thefe 
colonies  j  but  when  they  found  they  were  engag¬ 
ed  in  a  war  with  their  countrymen  on  the  fouth- 
weft,  they  alfb  had  recourfe  to  arms,  over-run 
and  plundered  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Hamp- 
fhire,  the  Englifli  flying  before  them  to  the 
towns  in  the  Maffachufet  Colony  j  and  thofe  which 
could  not  efcape  thither  were  either  cut  in  pieces  or 
carried  into  captivity.  Whereupon  the  Maffa- 
chufets  detached  a  body  of  two  hundred  men 
to  oppofe  the  Indians  on  the  north-eaft,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  furprife  four  hundred  of  the 
enemy  and  make  them  all  prifoners.  Upon  which 
fuccefs  the  Indians  were  induced  to  come  to  a 
treaty  with  the  Englifh,  and  a  peace  was  conclud¬ 
ed  on  the  1 2th  of  November,  1676,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms,  viz. 

I.  That  the  Indians  fhould  deliver  up  all  the  a  peace 
Englifh  prifoners  they  had  taken,  with  their  with  the 
effefts,  and  make  fatisfadtion  for  the  Ioffes  the 
Englifh  had  fuftained.  2.  That  the  Englifh  fur- 
nifhing  the  Indians  with  powder  and  fhot,  they 
fhould  trade  with  no  other  people  ;  and,  3.  That 
thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  maflacring  the 
Englifh  in  their  houfes  before  w'ar  was  declared, 
fhould  be  put  to  death,  or  delivered  up  to  the 
Englifh. 

Upon  the  coriclufion  of  this  treaty  fome  few  Broken.' 
Englifh  prifoners  were  releafed,  but  others  being 
ftill  detained  in  captivity,  the  Englifh  ordered  a 
detachment  of  two  hundred  men  to  march  to  the 
north-eaft,  to  compel  the  Indians  to  perform  their 
part  of  the  articles  ;  which  they  were  fo  far  from 
obtaining,  that  the  Englifh,  in  a  fubfequent  treaty.  Another 
were  obliged  to  promife  to  deliver  a  certain  quan-  difadvan- 
tity  of  corn  annually  to  the  northern  Indians,  as  a 
tribute  or  acknowledgment  for  that  part  of  the'*^^^^^* 
country  they  had  planted. 

In  the  year  1684,  the  colony  of  New  Hamp- a  furfcn-  ^ 
fhire  finding  themfelves  continually  expofed  to  der  of  the 
the  invafion  of  the  French  and  their  confederate  .  . 
Indians  of  Canada,  furrendered  their  charter,  and  chan«.^^* 
put  themfelves  immediately  under  the  protedlion 
of  the  crown  of  England,  and  ever  fince  their 
Governor,  council,  and  Magiftrates  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
judgment  was  obtained,  on  a  Quo  WarrantoHadgment 
againft  the  Maffachufet  and  Plymouth  Colonies, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Connefticut  and  Ehode-^^^^^^^g“j 
Hand  Colonies  fubmitting  themfelves  to  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  pleafure,  no  judgment  was  given  againft 
them,  and  they  afterwards  refumed  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  which  they  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercife  ever  fince :  But  the  Maffa- 
chufet  and  Plymouth  Colonies  were  governed  by 
the  crown  of  England  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  till 
King  William  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  A  new 
Maifachufets,  in  which  were  comprehended 
colonies  of  Maine  and  Plymouth,  as  has  been  ob-  fi^e^MaC- 
ferved  already.  ftchufets. 

In  the  mean  time  King  Charles  II.  granted 
a  commilfion  to  Henry  Cranfield,  Efq.  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Maffachufet  Colony  j  and  he  re- 
24  O  mained 
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C  H  A  P-malned  in  that  poll  till  the  reign  of  King  James 
II.  who  appointed  Joseph  Dudley,  Efq.  a  na- 
tive  of  Nev/-England,  and  one  he  thought  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  them,  as  being  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  fed,  to  fucceed  Mr.  Cranfield  ; 
An  infur-  but  they  were  fo  far  from  approving  Mr.  Dud- 
redlion  in  ^  e  y’s  adminiftration,  that  they  rofe  in  arms, 
made  the  Governor  prifoner,  and  fent  him  to 
‘  England,  and  at  the  fame  time  threw  off  their 
allegiance,  pretending  to  revive  their  former  char¬ 
ter  by  their  own  authority  •,  and  adually  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  choice  of  Magillrates,  after  they 
had  depofed  thofe  appointed  by  the  crown.  How- 
Sir  Ed-  ever  the  King  conffituting  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
MUND  Governor,  in  June  1686,  impowered  him 

four  of  the  council  to  frame  laws  for  the 
veinor.  government  of  the  colony,  which  the  Maflachufets 
thought  fit  to  llibmit  to  for  fome  time  ;  and  all 
the  Judges,  Magiftrates,  and  Officers  civil  and 
military,  were  preferred  to  their  polls  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Andros. 

A  war  During  this  gentleman’s  adminiftration,  name- 
with  the  ly,  in  the  year  1687,  the  Indians  on  the  north- 
Indians.  g^ft  of  New-England,  fupported  by  the  French 
of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  began  to  commit 
outrages  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  New-Eng¬ 
land,  for  which  they  gave  the  following  reafons ; 
I.  That  the  Englifh  had  negledled  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  Corn,  as  was  ftipulated  by  the  laft 
treaty  of  peace.  2.  That  they  obftrudted  their 
fifhery  in  the  river  Saco,  by  pitching  nets  and  feins 
at  the  mouth  of  it.  3.  That  the  Englifh  had 
turned  cattle  into  one  of  their  iflands  and  eaten 
up  their  Corn  ;  and,  4.  That  their  lands  were  ac¬ 
tually  patented  out  to  the  Englifh ;  which  feems 
to  be  too  true,  for  the  New-England  writers  tell 
us  they  threatened  the  Surveyors  to  knock  them 
on  the  head  when  they  came  to  lay  out  thofe 
lands  :  And  indeed  I  don’t  find  the  Englifh  de¬ 
nied  any  part  of  the  charge,  only  replied,  that  the 
Indians  ought  to  have  complained  of  thefe  grie¬ 
vances  firft,  and  feen  if  they  would  not  have  been 
redrefled  in  an  amicable  way,  before  they  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  adls  of  hoftility. 

As  to  the  French,  their  principal  complaint  was, 
that  the  Englifh  had  made  fome  encroachment  on 
their  territories  in  Canada :  But  however,  as  they 
were  incorporated  with  the  Indians  by  intermar¬ 
riages,  and  were  become  in  a  manner  one  people 
with  them,,  it  could  fcarce  be  expefted  they  fhould 
ftand  neuter  ;  and  in  fa6t  we  find  they  have  fup¬ 
ported  thefe  Indians  in  all  their  wars  with  the  En¬ 
glifh  ever  fince. 

Sir  Edmond  Andros,  who  was  at  this  time 
at  New- York,  hearing  the  frontiers  of  New-Eng¬ 
land  were  invaded  by  the  French  Indians  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  returned  to  Bofton,  and  having  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  accommodate  matters  in  vain,  marched 
againft  the  enemy  in  the  winter  of  1688,  at  the 
head  of  a  thoufand  men  ;  whereupon  the  Indians 
retiring  into  the  woods,  he  built  and  garrifoned  two 
forts  to  defend  the  frontiers,  and  fent  the  reft  of 
his  forces  into  winter  quarters,  and  before  the  next 
The  revo-fpring,  1689,  advice  came  of  the  revolution  in 
liiuon.  Old-England.  Whereupon  the  people  rofe  and 
made  the  Magiftrates  and  Officers  of  Bofton  pri- 
foners,  and  fummoned  Governor  Andros,  who 
The  peo-  was  retired  into  the  caftle,  to  furrender,  which, 
pie  of  after  feme  time,  he  thought  fit  to  do,  obferving 
whole-  country  difpofed  to  revolt.  Upon  his 
pofe  their  England,  King  William  approved 

Governor. his  condudl,  tho’  great  complaints  were  made  of 


the  tyranny  of  his  adminiftration,  and  in  the  year  CHAP. 
1692  he  was  conftituted  by  that  Prince  Governor  _ 
of  Virginia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gentlemen  of  New-Eng¬ 
land  were  pleafed  to  call  an  affembly  of  reprefen- 
tatives  by  their  own  authority,  who  voted  that  the 
government  was  devolved  upon  the  people,  and 
appointed  Simon  Bradstreet,  Efq.  their  Go¬ 
vernor,  and  Thomas  Danforth,  Efq.  Deputy- 
Governor,  with  the  fame  council  or  affiftants  they 
had  eledled  in  the  year  1686.  But  their  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  government  was  devolved  on  the 
diffufive  body  of  the  people,  was  attended  with 
fome  ill  effeds  ;  for  the  common  people,  how 
looking  upon  themfelves  as  fo  many  fovereigns, 
took  upon  them  to  plunder  every  one  they  did  not 
like,  and  among  the  reft  the  friendly  Indians ; 
but  while  they  were  in  this  confufion,  a  letter 
arrived  from  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
dated  the  12th  of  Auguft,  1689,  requiring  them 
to  obey  their  Magiftrates  till  they  received  further 
orders. 

Still  the  Indians  continued  to  ravage  the  fron-  Sir  Wil- 
tiers,  killed  great  numbers  of  Englifo,  and  werep'^'^^p, 
guilty  of  very  barbarous  adions  (  as  the  New-  expedition 
England  writers  relate)  in  which  they  met  with  againft 
little  oppofition  while  the  government  remained  in 
that  unfettled  condition.  At  length  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Phips,  in  the  year  1690,  raifed 
a  body  of  feven  hundred  men,  and  obferving  that 
the  Indians  were  conftantly  fupported  in  their  wars 
by  the  French,  who  had  pofTefiTed  themfelves  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  a  country  which  of  right 
belonged  to  the  Englifh,  and  that  their  principal 
fortrefs  was  at  Port-Royal,  he  refolved  to  embark 
with  his  troops,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  that 
place  ;  but  before  I  give  an  account  of  the  fuccefs 
of  that  expedition,  1  fhall  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  the  reader  who  this  Sir  William  Phips 
was,  and  the  memorable  occafion  of  raifing  his 
fortune. 

This  hero  was  born  of  mean  parents,  anno  His  rife  in 
1650,  at  a  fmall  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  world, 
river  Kennebeck,  the  north-eaft  frontier  of  New- 
England.  His  father  was  a  Gunfmith,  and  left  his 
mother  a  widow  with  a  large  family  of  fmall  chil¬ 
dren  :  This  W illi  am  being  one  of  the  youngeft, 
kept  Sheep  in  the  wildernefs  till  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  then  bound  apprentice  to  a 
Ship  Carpenter.  When  he  had  ferved  his  time,  j 

he  went  to  fea,  and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  5 

fome  fmall  adventures,  at  length  difeovered  a  rich  ) 

Spanifh  wreck,  near  the  Port  of  La  Plata  in  Hif-  I 

paniola,  which  gained  him  a  great  reputation  in  1 

the  Englifh  court,  and  introduced  him  into  the  i' 

acquaintance  of  fome  of  the- greateft  men  in  the  .[ 

nation.  I 

The  galleon,  in  which  this  treafure  was  loft,  ;| 

had  been  caft  away  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  | 

how  Captain  Phips  ^  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it  | 

does  not  appear  to  me ;  but  upon  his  applying  to  ! 

King  Cfiarles  II.  in  the  year  1683,  and  ac-  | 

quainting  his  Majefty  with  the  probability  there  I 

was  of  recovering  it,  the  King  made  him  Com-  | 

mander  of  the  Algier  Rofe,  a  frigate  of  1 8  guns,  | 

and  95  men,  and  fent  him  to  Hifpaniola,  infearch 
of  the  prize.  Flere  he  was  informed  by  an  old 
Spaniard  of  the  very  place  where  it  was  loft,  and 
began  to  fifh  for  it,  but  his  fhip’s  crew  looking 
upon  it  as  a  romantick  undertaking,  after  fome 
little  trial  defpaired  of  fuccefs,  and  compelled  hirn 
to  return  to  England  without  effeding  any  thing: 
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CHAP.  And  tho’  the  Captain  aflured  the  Miniftry  that  the 
impatience  of  the  fcamen  only  prevented  his  fuc- 
cefs,  the  court  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  the  En- 
terprize  any  further,  and  it  was  dropped  for  fofne 
time.  However,  the  Captain  continuing  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  fome  great  men,  the  Duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  _  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinftion, 
fitted  him  out  again  in  the  year  1686  ;  and  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  port  De  la  Plata  with  a  fhip  and  ten¬ 
der,  the  Captain  went  up  into  the  woods,  and 
built  a  flout  canoe  out  of  a  Cotton  Tree,  large 
enough  to  carry  eight  or  ten  oars.  This  canoe 
and  tender,  with  fome  choice  men  and  skilful 
divers,  the  Captain  fcnt  out  in  fearch  of  the 
wreck,  whilft  himfelf  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port. 
The  canoe  kept  busking  up  and  down  upon  the 
fhallows,  and  could  difcover  nothing  but  a  reef  of 
riling  fhoals,  called  the  boylers,  within  two  or 
three  foot  of  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  fea 
was  calm,  every  eye  was  employed  in  looking 
down  into  it,  and  the  divers  went  down  in  feveral 
places  without  making  any  difcovery,  till  at  lall, 
as  they  were  turning  back,  weary  and  dejedted, 
one  of  the  failors  looking  over  the  fide  of  the  ca¬ 
noe  into  the  fea,  fpied  a  feather  under  water, 
growing,  as  he  imagined,  out  of  the  fide  of  a 
rock  j  one  of  the  divers  was  immediately  ordered 
down  to  fetch  it  up,  and  look  out  if  there  was 
any  thing  of  value  about  it.  He  quickly  brought 
up  the  feather,  and  told  them  that  he  had  difco- 
vered  feveral  great  guns;  whereupon  he  was  or¬ 
dered  down  again,  and  then  brought  up  a  pig  of 
filver  of  two  or  three  hundred  Pounds  value,  the 
fight  of  which  filled  them  with  tranfports,  and 
convinced  them  fufnciently,  that  they  had  found 
the  treafure  they  had  been  fo  long  looking  for. 
When  they  had  buoyed  the  place,  they  made 
hafte  to  the  port,  and  told  the  Captain  the  joyful 
news,  who  could  hardly  believe  them,  till  they 
fhewed  him  the  filver,  and  then  with  hands  lift  up 
to  heaven,  he  cried  out.  Thanks  be  to  God  we 
are  all  made  !  All  hands  were  immediately  order¬ 
ed  on  board,  and  failing  to  the  place,  the  divers 
happened  to  fall  firft  into  the  room  where  the  bul¬ 
lion  had  been  flored,  and  in  a  few  days  brought  up 
32  ton  of  filver,  without  the  lofs  of  any  man’s 
life.  When  they  had  cleared  the  ftore  room  they 
fearched  the  hold,  and  amongft  the  ballafl  of  the 
fhip  found  a  great  many  bags  of  pieces  of  eight. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  bags  having  lain  fo  long 
under  water  amongfb  ballafl:,  were  crufted  over 
with  a  hard  fubftance  like  lime-flone,  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  feveral  inches,  which  being  broken  with 
irons  contrived  for  that  purpofe,  the  rufty  pieces 
of  eight  tumbled  out  in  prodigious  quantities. 
Befides  thefe  things  they  found  vaft  treafures  of 
gold,  pearls,  jewels,  and  every  thing  that  a  Spa- 
nifh  galleon  ufed  to  be  laden  with.  There  was 
one  Adderley  of  Providence,  v/ho  had  been 
with  Captain  Phips  in  his  former  voyage  to  this 
place,  and  promifed  to  affifl;  him  again  if  ever  he 
Ihould  make  a  fecond  adventure,  who  met  him 
with  a  fmall  vefiel  at  port  De  la  Plata,  and  with 
the  few  hands  he  had  on  board  took  up  fix  ton  of 
filver  for  themfelves.  They  both  ftaid  till  their 
provifion  was  fpent,  and  then  the  Captain  oblig¬ 
ing  Adderley  and  his  men  not  to  difcover  the 
place  of  the  wreck,  nor  come  to  it  himfelf  till 
next  year ;  they  weighed  anchor  and  returned. 
The  xeafon  of  this  obligation  was,  becaufe  the  lail 
day  of  their  filhing  the  divers  brought  up  feveral 
fows  of  filver,  which  made  the  Captain  imagine 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  treafure  yet  behind, 


tho’  it  afterwards  appeared  that  they  had  In  a  man-  CHAP; 
ner  quite  cleared  the  fhip  of  her  bullion  before 
they  left  her.  The  Captain  fleered  diredlly  away 
for  England  without  calling  at  any  port  by  the 
way,  and  arrived  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  with 
about  three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  flerling,  fix-  The  va- 

teen  thoufand  of  which,  after  all  charges  paid,  , 

j  .  .  1  -1  •  300,0001. 

and  gratuities  to  the  failors,  came  to  his  own  fterling 

lhare  ;  Befides  which,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  fifhed  up, 
made  his  wife  a  prefent  of  a  golden  cup  of  a  thou¬ 
fand  Pounds  value. 

Some  of  King  James’s  courtiers  would  have 
perfuaded  him  to  have  feized  the  fhip  and  its  car¬ 
go,  under  pretence  that  the  Captain  had  not 
rightly  informed  him  of  the  nature  of  his  pro¬ 
ject  when  he  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  him 
his  patent ;  but  the  King  replied,  that  Phips 
was  an  honefl  man,  and  that  it  was  his  council’s 
fault  that  he  had  not  employed  him  himfelf,  and 
therefore  he  would  give  him  no  diflurbance  in 
what  he  had  got ;  but  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  fa¬ 
vour  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  But  to  proceed  in  the  hiflory. 

I 'left  Sir  William  embarking  his  forces  in 
New-England,  for  the  reduction  of  Acadia,  who 
failing  from  Nantafcot  on  the  20th  of  April  1690, 
came  before  Port-Royal  (now  Annapolis)  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  nth  of  May;  and 
the  place  being  then  but  poorly  fortified,  the  gar- 
rifon  made  fcarce  any  defence,  but  furrendered  Port-Roy- 
upon  condition  of  being  conduced  to  Canada. 

Mofl  of  the  French  inhabitants  choofing  to  remain 
in  the  town,  took  the  oaths  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  over  whom  Sir  William 
having  appointed  a  Governor  returned  to  Boflon 
on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  having  reduced 
another  French  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  St,  And  St. 
John’s  River,  in  the  bay  of  Fundi, 'by  the  waytJo'in’s. 
And  the  Englilh  kept  poflelTion  of  this  country 
till  the  ,  peace  of  Ryfwick,  anno  1697,  when  pfguch  by 
King  William  thought  fit  to  refign  it  to  the  King 
French.  But  Queen  Anne  being  better  apprifed 
of  the  importance  of  this  country  to  the  Englilh,  Recovered 
obliged  the  French  to  yield  up  their  pretenfions  to  by  Queen 
Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Anne. 
anno  1712,  the  town  of  Port-Royal  now  bearing 
the  name  of  Annapolis  Jn  honour  of  that  Queen. 

But  to  proceed.  napolis. 

The  fuccefs  Sir  William  Phips  met  with 
in  the  redudlion  of  Nova  Scotia  encouraged  him 
to  attempt  the  conqueft:  of  Canada,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  Englilh  mailers  jof  all  the  north- 
eall  part  of  America  ;  and  to  fupport  him  in  this 
enterprife,  the  people  of  New-England  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  two  and  thirty  fail,  putting  on  board  of 
it  two  thoufand  men  under  his  command :  And  The  re- 
it  was  concerted  with  the  wellern  colonies,  that  a  duftion  of 
thoufand  Englilh  and  fifteen  hundred  Indians 
fhould  march  over  land  from  Connedlicut  and 
New- York  at  the  fame  time,  and  attack  the  for- 
trefs  of  Montreal,  fituate  above  Quebeck,  on  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  that  the  French  might  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  divide  their  forces. 

The  fleet  fet  fail  from  the  town  of  Hull,  on 
the  9th  of  Augtill,  but  contrary  winds  prevented 
their  coming  before  Quebeck  till  the  5th  of  Odlo- 
ber ;  and  the  detachment  which  marched  over 
land  not  meeting  with  the  canoes  or  boats  the  In¬ 
dians  had  promifed  to  provide  to  tranfport  them 
over  the  lakes,  they  were  obliged  to  return  home, 
which  gave  Count  Front enac,  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  an  opportunity  to  unite  all  his  forces 
in  the  defence  of  Quebeck;  and  when  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam 


the  present  state 


AP.  LIAM  fent  him  a  fummons  to  furrender,  he  did 
not  only  flight  the  fummons,  but  threatned  to 
hang  up  the  Officer  who  brought  it,  telling  him 
they  were  a  pack  of  pyrates,  having  no  commiffion 
from  the  true  King  of  England. 

Sir  William  Phi  PS  hereupon  landed  fourteen 
hundred  men,  giving  the  command  of  them  to 
Colonel  Whalley,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
town  on  the  land-fide,  while  he  battered  it  with 
his  fhips  from  the  river:  But  Whalley  making 
his  defcent  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  town, 
to  which  the  way  lay  through  a  wood  that  the 
French  had  fortified,  he  was  twice  repulfed  and 
could  never  penetrate  it.  Whereupon  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phi  ps  ordered  his  men  to  embark  again, 
refolving  to  land  them  clofe  to  the  town*,  but 
a  ftorm  arofe  in  the  night  which  difperfed  the  fleet, 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  grew  fo  extreme  cold  that 
The  enter- many  of  their  men  fell  fick.  Whereupon  it  was 
prize  de-  thought  advifeable  to  return  home :  And  before 
■  they  reached  Bofton,  they  loll  a  thoufand  men  by 
the  rigour  of  the  feafon. 

Mr.  Dummer  alfo  obferves  that  their  troops 
did  not  fall  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
lofles  they  fuftained  were  occafioned  by  famine  and 
various  difafters  in  their  return  home,  and  chiefly 
by  the  early  approach  of  a  fevere  winter,  which 
made  it  impradicable  for  provifions  to  follow 
them.  Certain  it  is  they  were  very .  unfortunate 
in  being  detained  fo  long  by  contrary  winds,  that 
the  fummer  was  fpent  before  they  could  enter  up¬ 
on  adtion.  It  had  been  much  better  after  this  ac¬ 
cident  to  have  deferred  the  expedition  till  another 
year.  In  that  cold  climate  it  is  fcarce  ever  prac¬ 
ticable  to  make  a  winter’s  campaign*,  and  the 
ftorms,  fogs,  and  difficulty  of  the  navigation  in 
the  river  Canada,  or  St.  Lawrence,  after  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  make  that  voyage  extremely  ha¬ 
zardous.  Whoever  therefore  lhall  attempt  Que- 
beck  hereafter,  will  do  well  to  begin  the  enter- 
prize  before  midfummer,  or  they  muft  never  hope 
for  fuccefs.  But  to  return. 

During  this  expedition  of  Sir  William  Phips 
to  the  weftward,  the  war  was  carried  on  very 
briskly  in  the  eaft.  Four  or  five  hundred  French 
and  Indians  crofled  the  bay  of  Cafco  in  canoes, 
and  furprifed  the  town  of  Cafco,  making  the 
inhabitants  prifoners  of  war.  Whereupon  all  the 
fmaller  garrifons  thereabouts  abandoned  their  forts, 
and  retired  to  Saco:  And  three  hundred  men 
being  detached  under  Major  Church,  to  make 
head  againfl;  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  the  Major 
did  not  only  recover  the  town  of  Cafco,  but  forced 
A  truce  enemy  to  retire  to  the  wcods,  and  the  Indians 
with  the  foon  after  defired  a  truce  ;  which  was  agreed  to  at 
fortrefs  of  Saghedoc,  on  tl.e  29th  of  Novem- 
‘  ber,  to  continue  till  May,  1691. 

Still  Sir  William  Phips  had  his  heart  fixed 
upon  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  an  enterprize  of  the 
laft  confequence  to  the  britifli  plantations,  and 
embarked  for  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1691,  to  follicit  the  court  of  England  for  a 
fupply  of  troops  from  thence  ;  but  King  W  i  l- 
L I A  M  wanted  all  his  forces  to  make  head  againfl 
the  French  in  Europe,  and  could  not  fpare  him 
any:  When  Sir  William  found  it  in  vain 
therefore  to  continue  his  application  on  that  head, 
he  employed  his  intereft  with  the  New- England 
agents  to  obtain  a  reftoration  of  the  MafTachufet 
A  new  charter  :  And  tho’  they  did  not  fucceed  in  this, 
charier  they  procured  another  with  ample  privileges,  which 
fo^New-  New- England  people  were  not  fo  well  pleafed 

England.  however  as  the  old  patent,  becaufe  by  the 
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new  patent  the  appointment  of  a  Governor,  Lieu-  CHAP. 
tenant-GovernoJC,  and  Secretary,  was  referved  to 
the  crown,  and  the  power  of  the  militia  veiled 
in  the  Governor,  as  Captain-General ;  whereas, 
by  their  former  patent,  the  Governor  and  all 
Officers,  civil  and  military,  were  appointed  by  the 
general  affembly.  However,  his  Majefty  was 
pleafed  to  indulge  the  New-England  agents  fo  far 
as  to  fuffer  them  to  name  their  firfl  Governor 
by  the  new  charter,  and  they  thereupon  defired 
Sir  William  Phips  might  be  the  man ; 
which  the  King  granted,  and  Sir  W  i  l  l  i  a  m  Sir  Wit- 
Phips  was  appointed  Captain-General  and  Go- 
vernor  in  chief  of  the  MafTachufet  Bay  in  New- 
England. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  of  Saghedoc  being  The  war 
expired,  the  war  was  revived  in  New-England,  commen- 
and  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs.  The  Eng-  ®S““* 
lifh  defended  their  garrifon  towns  in  the  province 
of  Maine  pretty  well;  but  the  open  places  and 
their  plantations  were  generally  plundered  and  de- 
flroyed,  and  great  cruelties  exercifed  on  fuch  of 
the  Englifh  as  were  made  prifoners. 

Sir  William  Phips  arriving  at  New-Eng¬ 
land  with  the  charter  he  had  obtained,  about  this 
time,  the  people  appeared  difeontented  that  their 
privileges  were  abridged  in  fo  many  particulars : 
However,  the  general  court  appointed  a  day  of 
thankfgiving  for  the  fafe  arrival  of  their  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  tranfmitted  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his 
Majefly  for  granting  them  a  new  charter.  And 
now  Sir  William  applied  himfelf  with  his  ufual 
diligence  to  carry  on  the  war  againfl  the  Indians  on 
the  north-eafl ;  who  flill  continued  to  harrafs  and 
plunder  the  Englifh  fettlements  and  mafTacre  the 
inhabitants;  and  marching  with  a  body  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men  over  the  river  Kennebeck, 
after  he  had  repulfed  the  favages,  he  caufed  a  fort 
to  be  erefled  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pe-  Pemaquid 
maquid,  which  he  named  William-Henry  Fort, 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  being  one  of  the 
flrongefl  and  mofl  regular  fortifications  that  has 
been  feen  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  proved 
an  excellent  barrier  againfl  the  incurfions  of  the 
Indians  ;  who  being  now  weary  of  the  war  fent 
an  ambafTador  to  Pemaquid  to  make  propofals  of 
peace ;  and  a  treaty  being  thereupon  agreed  to,  the 
following  articles  were  concluded  on  the  nth  of 
Augufl,  1693. 

i.  That  all  the  Indians  on  the  north-eafl  of  Peace  con- 
Merimack  River  fhould  acknowledge  themfelves  eluded 
fubjedl  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  promife  to 
abandon  the  French  intereft.  2.  That  they 
fhould  fet  all  the  Englifh  prifoners  at  liberty  with¬ 
out  ranfom.  3.  They  agreed  that  the  Englifh 
fhould  quietly  enjoy  all  their  plantations  in  this 
country;  and  4.  That  trade  fhould  be  under  fuch 
regulations  as  the  government  of  New-England 
fhould  preferibe.  And  for  the  performance  of 
thefe  articles  they  delivered  to  Sir  William 
Phips  the  Governor  feveral  hoftages,  as  pledges 
of  their  fidelity :  And  the  Governor,  on  the  other 
hand,  promifed  them  his  protedlion. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  war  the  people  of 
New-England  appeared  perfe6lly  diftraded  with  New- 
apprehenfions  of  their  being  over-run  with  witches  England 
and  evil  fpirits,  one  neighbour  profecuting  ano- 
ther  capitally  for  witchcraft  with  the  utrnoft  vio¬ 
lence  ;  in  which  they  were  fo  much  encouraged 
by  their  preachers,  and  countenanced  by  their 
Magiftrates,  that  no  man’s  life  was  fafe.  Strange 
were  the  miftakes,  fays  my  author  (Mr.  Neal) 
which  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try 
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CHAP,  try  committed  on  this  occafion  :  And  it  muft  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  province  if  God  had  not 
merciiully  interpofed.. 

Mr.  Paris  a  preacher  at  Salem,  began  the 
tragedy  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1691,  under- 
pretence  his  daughter  and  niece  were  under  an  ill 
tongue  (the  former  of  them  being  nine,  and 
the  latter  eleven  years  of  age  ;)  and  what  was 
thought  an  evidence  of  their  being  afflifted  by 
witches,  w^as  their  creeping  into  holes  and  cor¬ 
ners,  and  lying  under  chairs  and  ftools.  They 
had  alfo,  it  is  faid,  fomething  like  convulfion  fits, 
and  complained  of  their  being  bitten  and  pincheci 
by  invifible  agents ;  and  Mr.  Paris  fufpedting  ari 
Indian  woman  in  his  houfe  named  Ti  tuba,  and 
two  others  whom  the  children  cryed  out  tormented 
them  in  their  fits,  to  be  the  witches,  they  were  ex¬ 
amined  before  a  Magiftrate  ;  and  T  i  t  u  b  a  , 
frighted  out  of  her  wits  at  the  charge,  confefled 
that  die  and  the  two  other  women  had  afflidted  the 
children  :  But  upon  her  enlargement  (for  they  ne¬ 
ver  put  any  to  death  that  confefs  themfelves  wit¬ 
ches,)  file  declared  that  her  mailer  had  beaten 
and  abufed  her  to  make  her  confefs  and  accufe 
fuch  as  he  called  witches  •,  and  that  whatever  11: e 
had  laid  by  way  of  confefiion  and  accufing  others, 
was  the  effefl  of  fuch  ufage. 

O  ' 

The  form  of  their  indiftments  may  be  feen  in 
that  preferred  againll  one  of  their  preachers,  viz. 
Mr.  George  Burroughs,  Miniller  of  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

Wherein  they  charge,  that  the  faid  Georg^ 
Burroughs,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  iii  the  fourth 
year  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  divers  other  days  and  times  before  and  after, 
certain  detellable  afts,  called  witchcrafts  and  for- 
ccries,  liad  wickedly  and  felonioufly  ufed,  prac- 
tifed,  and  exercifed,  within  the  town  of  Salem, 
in  the  county  of  Eflex,  in  and  upon  Mary 
Walcot  of  Salem,  fingle  woman;  by  vdiich 
faid  wicked  adts,  the  faid  Mary  Walcot,  cn 
the  ninth  of  May  aforefaid,  and  divers  other 
days  and  times,  was  tortured,  afflidled,  pined, 
confumed,  walled,  and  tormented,  againll  the 
King  and  Queen’s  peace,  &c. 

Upon  this  and  three  indidlmcnts  more  for  be¬ 
witching  three  other  women,  Mr.  Burroughs 
was  brought  to  his  trial,  on  the  fifth  of  Augull, 
1692. 

The  witnefies  againll  him  were  five  women, 
who  pretended  to  be  bewitched  by  him,  and 
eight  confelfing  witches  ;  the  latter  fwearing  he 
was  the  principal  adlor  in  their  nightly  revels, 
and  was  promifed  to  be  made  King  of  Satan’s 
kingdom,  then  about  to  be  eredled :  And  the  be¬ 
witched  perfons  unanimoufly  depofed,  that  a  fpec- 
tre,  refembling  the  prifoner,  but  invifible  to  Others, 
tormented  them  in  their  fits.  One  of  the  wit- 
nefles  tellifyed,  that  the  prifoner  prefled  her  to  ffet 
her  hand  to  a  book,  and  inflidled  cruel  pains  oh 
her  when  Ihe  refufed.  Others  depofed  he  founded 
a  trumpet  for  the  witches  to  rendezvous  at  a  facra- 
ment,  and  tempted  thofe  he  tormented  to  partake 
with  them.  Another  faid,  lie  carried  her  to  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  Ihe  wed  her  glorious 
kingdoms,  telling  her  he  would  give  them  all  to 
her  if  Ihe  would  fign  his  book. 

The  confelfing  witches  tellified,  he  gave  them 
puppets,  and  thorns  to  Hick  into  the  puppet^, 
for  afflidling  other  people ;  exhorting  them  to  be¬ 
witch  all  the  people  of  Salem,  but  to  do  it  gra¬ 
dually. 

VOL.  III. 
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Some  people  of  credit  depofed,  that  he  had  the  CHAP, 
llrength  of  a  giant,  and  inllanced  in  his  lifting 
great  weights  ;  but  he  Ihewed  that  an  Indian  in 
court  had  done  the  fame. 

■  Others  tellified,  he  had  been  a  cruel  man  to  his 
wives;  who  often  complained  to  the  neighbours 
his  houfe  was  troubled  with  evil  fpirits. 

The  prifoner  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  de- The  pri- 
clared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  never  any  perfon 
made  a  formal  contradl  with  the  devil,  or  could  ^ 
fend  the  devil  to  torment  other  people  at  a  dillance. 
However,  he  was  convidled,  and  fentence  of  death 
pafled  on  him. 

Being  brought  to  his  execution,  he  made  folemn  His  execu- 
prbtellations  of  his  innocence,  and  concluding  his 
prayer  with  the  Lord’s  prayer,  exprelTed  fo  much 
devotion  and  refignation,  that  the  people  were 
moved  to  pity  him  ;  and  it  was  expefted  the 
Magillrates  who  attended  him  would  have  refpited 
his  execution :  But  his  accufers  cryed  out  he  was 
alfifted  by  the  Devil  ;  whereupon  he  was  turned 
off,  and  after  he  was  cut  down  dragged  into  a 
hole,  not  being  llilfered  to  have  a  decent  burial  in 
the  ufual  burying- place.  _ 

Po6lor  Mather,  giving  an  account  of  the  Ma- 
circumliances  of  feveral  perfons  faid  to  be  bewitch-  ther’s 
eJ,  relates,  “  that  their  limbs  were  horribly  dif- 
“  torted  and  convulfed;  that  tirey  were  pinched  tranfac- 
“  black  and  blue  ;  that  pins  were  invifibly  run  in-  tions. 

‘  to  their  fiefh ;  and  that  they  were  fcalded  until 
‘  they  had  blifters  raifed  in  them.  One  of  them 
‘  (fays  he)  was  alfaulted  by  a  fpedtre  with  a  fpin- 
‘  die  in  its  hand,  which  no-body  elfe  in  the  room 
‘  could  fee,  until  the  affli6led  in  one  of  her  ago- 
‘  nies,  fnatch’d  it  out  of  the  fpeclre’s  hand,  and 
‘  then  all  the  company  faw  it.  Another  was 
‘  haunted  by  a  fpedlre  in  an  invifible  flieet ;  but 
‘  the  afflicfled  in  one  of  her  fits  tearing  a  piece  of 
‘  it  away,  it  became  vifible  :  Sometimes  poifon 
‘  has  beeri  forced  on  the  afflidled  by  an  invifible 
‘  hand,  which,  when  they  have  drank,  they  have 
‘  prefently  fwollen,  and  afterwards  been  relieved 
‘  by  the  medicines  ufually  given  irt  fuch  cafes. 

‘  Sometimes  they  have  complained  of  burning 
‘  rags  forced  into  their  m.ouths,  which  no  body 
‘  elfe  could  fee,  yet  the  burns  have  remained  on 
‘  their  mouths  aftefwards.  Sometimes  they  have 
‘  complained  of  irons  heating  in  the  fire  to  brand 
‘  them,  the  marks  of  which  they  have  catried  to 
'  their  graves.  The  fpeflres  (fays  he)  ufually 
‘  perfonated  fome  perfons  .  whom  the  affli6led 
‘  knew,  and  (which  is  very  ftrange  if  true,)  when 
‘  they  wounded  the  fpedlre,  the  perfon  whom  the 
‘  fpeftre  reprefented  was  wounded  too  ;  For  ex- 
‘  ample,  one  of  the  afflidted  faid,  that  the  fpedlre 
‘  that  tormented  her  was  D — H —  and  pointing 
‘  to  a  certain  place  in  the  room,  Ihe  cryed  out, 

‘  there  is  D — H —  ;  upon  which  a  man  with  his 
‘  rapier  ftruck  at  the  place,  and  the  afflifted  told 
‘  him  that  he  had  given  her  a  fmall  prick  about 
‘  the  eye ;  foon  after  which  D — H —  being  ap- 
‘  prehended,  confelTed  herfelf  a  witch ;  and  that 
‘  in  troubling  the^girl  that  Jiad  impeached  her  fhe 
‘  had  received  two  wounds,  one  about  the  eye, 

‘  which  Ihe  Ihewed  the  Magillrates,  and  another 
‘  in  the  fide.  If  the  accufed  caft  their  eyes  on 
‘  the  afflifted,  the  affliSted,  tho*  their  faces  were 
‘  turned  another  way,  would  fall  into  a  fwbori, 

‘  and  continue  in  it  until  the  hands  of  the  accufed 
‘  came  to  touch  them  ;  and  it  was  often  found 
‘  that  the  flelh  of  the  afflided  was  bitten, 

‘  fo  that  the  print  of  teeth  was  very  vifible  ; 
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•  “  and  there  would  appear  juft  ftich  a  fet  of  teeth, 
“  as  was  in  the  accufed,  even  fuch  as  might  be 
“  clearly  diftinguiftied  from  other  people’s.  In  a 

word,  the  afflifted  (as  the  Doctor  obferves)  in  a 

few  days  time  arrived  to  fuch  a  refining  altera- 
“  tion  upon  their  eyes,  that  they  could  fee  their 
“  tormentors ;  They  faw  a  Devil  of  a  little  fta- 
“  ture,  and  of  a  tawny  colour,  attended  with 
“  fpedres,  that  appeared  in  more  human  cir- 
“  cumftances :  Thefe  tormentors  ufed  to  tender 
“  the  affiidted  a  book,  requiring  them  to  fign,  or 
“  touch  it  at  leaft,  in  token  of  their  confenting 

to  be  lifted  in  the  Devil’s  fervice*,  which,  if 
“  they  refufed,  the  fpedtres  under  the  command  of 
“  the  black  man  tortured  them  with  prodigious 

moleftations.” 

But  Mr.  Calef  of  Bofton,  in  his  book  en¬ 
titled,  More  wonders  of  the  invifible  world,  has 
endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  Doctor’s  account  of 
things:  He  declares  that  the  ftory  of  the  flieet 
was  a  known  forgery,  it  having  been  provided 
by  the  afflidted  perfon  the  day  before:  And  he 
does  not  doubt  but  the  fpindle  was  fo  too.  He 
adds,  that  the  print  of  the  fet  of  teeth  was  nothing 
but  the  afflifted’s  biting  themfelves;  and  that  fome- 
times  inftead  of  finding  a  fet  of  teeth,  the  accufed 
have  not  had  a  tooth  in  their  heads. 

And  to  ftiew  yet  farther  the  wickednefs  of  thefe 
affiidted  perfons,  he  mentions  an  accident  at  the 
tryal  of  Sarah  Good,  which,  if  true,  ought 
alone  to  have  invalidated  their  evidence  for  the 
future.  The  ftory  is  this:  While  Sarah  Good 
was  upon  her  tryal,  one  of  the  affiidted  fell  into 
a  fit,  and  cryed  out  that  the  prifoner’s  fpedtre  was 
{tabbing  her  with  a  knife,  but  had  broke  it  in  her 
body^  and  to  confirm  the  truth  of  her  relation, 
ike  plucked  a  piece  of  the  blade  out  of  her  breaft, 
and  firewed  it  in  court.  But  there  was  a  young 
man  prefent,  who,  feeing  the  blade,  had  the  ho- 
nefty  and  courage  to  claim  it  for  his,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  before  the  Judges,  that  he  broke  his  knife  but 
the  day  before,  and  threw  away  that  part  of  the 
blade  in  the  prefence  of  the  affiidted  perfon ;  but 
that  he  had  the  handle  with  the  other  part  of  the 
blade  in  his  pocket,  which  he  delivered  into  court : 
And  upon  comparing  them  together,  they  were 
found  to  be  parts  of  the  fame  knife ;  upon  which 
the  Judge  only  reprimanded  her,  and  bid  her  tell 
no  more  lies. 

’Tis  certain  that  thefe  fufpedted  wizards  and 
witches  were  convidfed  on  very  flender  evidence  ; 
for  the  court  allowed  the  witneffes  to  tell  ftories  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ftanding,  about  over-fetting 
of  carts,  the  death  of  cattle,  unkindnefs  of  rela¬ 
tions,  or  unexpedted  accidents  befalling  them  after 
fome  quarrel  •,  all  that  was  alledged  againft  them, 
to  the  purpofe,  being  either  from  the  diftempered 
perfons  themfelves,  or  from  thofe  who  had  been 
frighted  into  a  confeffion  of  their  being  witches  by 
the  threatnings  of  the  Magiftrates,  or  encouraged 
to  it  by  the  hopes  of  mercy. 

Great  part  of  the  evidence  given  againft  thefe 
unhappy  people  alfo  appears  exceeding  ridiculous. 
One  teftified,  he  bought  a  Sow  of  the  prifoner 
which  was  troubled  with  fits  foon  after.  Ano¬ 
ther,  that  the  prifoner’s  fpedtre  fo  opprelTed  him 
in  his  bed  that  he  was  not  able  to  ftir  i  but  on 
calling  for  help  it  vanifiied.  Another,  that  twelve 
years  before  the  trial  the  prifoner  often  came  to 
his  houfe,  and  foon  after  his  child  was  troubled 
with  ftrange  fits.  Another  depofed,  that  having 
a  controverfy  with  the  prifoner  about  her  fowls, 
he  was  grievoufiy  oppreffed  by  fomething  in  her 


likenefs  the  night  following.  Another  time  he  C  H  A  P. 
was  troubled  with  a  black  Pig-,  but  going  to 
kick  it  the  Pig  Vanifhed.  A  miliar  depofed,  that 
going  to  receive  fome  money  of  the  prifoner, 
he  had  not  gone  three  rods  from  her  before  he 
loft  it:  And  at  another  time,  having  been  dif- 
courfing  with  her,  he  had  parted  from  her  bur  a 
very  little  time  before  one  of  the  wheels  of  In's 
cart  funk  into  the  earth  in  very  plain  ground* 
and  he  was  forced  to  call  for  aftiftance  to  get  it 
out,  but  going  to  view  the  hole  afterwards  there 
was  no  fign  of  it. 

Two  other  men  depofed,  that  being  employed 
to  repair  one  of  the  prifoner’s  collars,  they  found 
leveral  puppets  made  of  rags  and  Hogs  briftles 
with  headlefs  pins  in  them  ;  and  a  jury  of  women 
being  impanell’d  to  fearch  her,  found  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  teat  on  her  body,  but  upon  a  fecond 
learch,  three  or  four  hours  after,  there  was  none 
to  be  found. 

John  Allen  teftified  againft  another  prifoner, 
that  refufing  to  carry  fome  pipe-ftaves  for  her, 
file  told  him,  he  had  as  good,  or  Jiis  Oxen  fiiould 
not  do  him  much  fervice ;  and  he  replying,  do 
you  threaten  me,  you  old  witch?  I  will  throw 
you  into  the  brook.  She  ran  away,  but  his  Oxen 
afterwards  run  mad  into  the  fea,  and  w'ere  all 
drowned  except  one. 

Another  depofed,  that  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  one 
night,  the  prifoner  jumped  in  at  a  window,  took 
Iiold  of  his  feet,  and  drawing  his  body  into  a 
heap,  lay  upon  him  two  hours,  fo  that  he  could 
neither  fpeak  or  ftir  but  at  laft  he  caught  hold 
of  her  hands,  and  bit  three  of  her  fingers  to  the 
bone,  whereupon  fiie  went  down  flairs  and  out  of 
doors. 

One  Kembal  teftified  that,  upon  fome  dif- 
guft,  one  of  the  prifoners  told  him  his  Cow  fhould 
do  him  no  good,  and  it  died  next  morning:  And 
another  time,  refufing  to  buy  one  of  the  prifoner’s 
Puppies,  he  was  frighted  with  a  black  Dog  as  he 
came  out  of  the  woods,  which  flew  upon  him, 
and  he  thought  would  have  torn  his  throat  out ; 
but  upon  naming  the  name  of  Christ  it  vanifhed 
away:  Which  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  piece  of  the 
prifoner’s  black  art,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  him  for 
not  buying  his  Puppy. 

Sarah  Atkinson  depofed,  that  the  prifoner 
came  on  foot  from  Amesbury  to  her  houfe  at 
Newbury  in  an  extraordinary  wet  feafon,  when 
it  was  not  fit  to  travel,  and  yet  the  foies  of  her 
fhoes  were  hardly  wet;  which  laft  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence,  Dr.  Mather  obferves,  put  the  prifoner 
into  great  confufion. 

And  here,  fays  Mr.  Neal  (who  was  far  from  Neal’s 
being  an  enemy  of  the  Doflor,)  I  can’t  forbear  remarks 
"making  one  remark  upon  thefe  as  well  as  upon  all  ^ 
the  trials  that  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  ther’s' 
has  publifhed  to  the  world  on  this  occafion ;  relatioo. 
that  when  he  has  given  us  the  depofitions  of 
the  witnefles  againft  the  prifoners  at  large,  he 
pafTes  over  their  defence  in  fuch  general  words  as 
thefe,  they  faid  nothing  worth  confidering  *, 
their  difeourfe  was  full  of  tergiverfations  and 
contradidions ;  they  were  confounded,  and  their 
countenances  fell,  &c.  whereby  his  reader  is  left 
in  the  dark,  and  rendered  incapable  of  judging 
of  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  If  the  defence  of 
the  prifoners  were  fo  w'eak  and  confufed  as  the 
Dodor  reprefents,  it  had  been  for  the  advantage  of 
the  court  to  have  expofed  it  at  large  to  the  world ; 
but  if  not,  it  is  very  hard  that  it  fhould  be  fmo- 
thered. 


But 
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CHAP.  But  upon  fuch  evidence  as  this,  twenty-eight 
perfons  received  fentence  of  death,  of  which  nine- 
teen  were  executed,  and  one  (namely)  Giles 
Cory,  was  prefled  to  death,  all  of  them  dying 
with  ftrong  proteftations  of  their  innocence. 
George  Jacobs,  fen.  being  condemned,  the 
Sheriff’s  officers  came  and  feized  all  he  had,  even 
to  his  wife’s  wedding-ring.  Hard  was  the  cafe  of 
this  old  man !  who  was  convidfed  by  the  evidence 
of  his  grand-daughter,  who,  to  fave  her  own  life, 
confeffed  herfelf  a  witch,  and  was  forced  to  appear 
againft  her  own  grandfather  and  Mr.  Burroughs. 
On  the  day  before  their  executions  fhe  came  to  Mr. 
Burroughs,  acknowledged  her  guilt,  and  begged 
his  pardon  on  her  knees  *,  who  not  only  forgave 
her,  but  alfo  prayed  with  and  for  her.  The  day 
after  their  executions  flie  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  her  father. 

Honoured  father, 

“  After  my  humble  duty  remembered  to  you, 

“  hoping  in  the  Lord  of  your  good  health, 

“  as  blefled  be  God  I  enjoy,  though  in  abun- 
“  dance  of  afflidlion,  being  clofe  confined  here, 

“  in  a  loathfomc  dungeon,  the  Lord  look  down 
“  in  mercy  upon  me,  not  knowing  how  foon 
“  I  fliall  be  put  to  death,  by  means  of  the  af- 
fli<5ted  perfons,  my  grand-father  having  fuf- 
“  fcred  already,  and  all  his  eftate  feized  for  the 
‘‘  King.  The  reafon  of  my  confinement  is  this, 

“  I  having  through  the  Magiftrates  threatnings, 

“  and  my  own  vile  and  wretched  heart,  con- 
“  feffed  feveral  things  contrary  to  my  confcience 
“  and  knowledge,  though  to  the  wounding  of 
“  my  own  foul ;  the  Lord  pardon  me  for  it, 
“  but  oh!  the  terrors  of  a  wounded  confcience 
“  who  can  bear!  But  bleffed  be  the  Lord,  he 
“  would  not  let  me  go  on  in  my  fins,  but  in 
“  mercy  I  hope  to  my  foul  would  not  fuffer  me 
“  to  keep  it  in  any  longer,  but  I  was  forced  to 
‘‘  confefs  the  truth  of  all  before  the  Magiflrates, 
“  who  would  not  believe  me;  but  it  is  their 
“  pleafure  to  put  me  here,  and  God, knows  how 
“  foon  I  fhall  be  put  to  death.  Dear  father,  let 
“  me  beg  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  on  my  be- 
“  half,  and  fend  us  a  joyful  and  happy  meeting 
“  in  heaven.  My  mother,  poor  woman,  is  very 
“  crazy,  and  remembers  her  kind  love  to  you, 
“  and  to  uncle,  viz.  D — A — ,  fo  leaving  you  to 
“  the  protedion  of  the  Lord,  I  reft  your  dutiful 
“  daughter. 

From  the  dungeon 

in  Salem-prifon,  MaRGARET  JaCOBS. 

Aug.  20,  1692. 

There  were  eight  more  condemned  befides  thofe 
that  were  pardoned,  but  on  account  of  their  be¬ 
coming  evidences  they  were  firft  reprieved,  and 
then  pardoned ;  and  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  more  were  imprifoned  or  accufed:  Indeed, 
the  whole  country  (lays  Mr.  Neal)  was  in  confu- 
fion,  every  one  being  jealous  of  his  neighbour, 

Mrs,  Cary  of  Charles-Town  being  commit¬ 
ted  to  Cambridge  prifon  and  laid  in  irons,  her 
husband  attended  the  trials  of  fome  others,  and 
obferving  that  the  fpecfral  evidence  was  received, 
together  with  idle  and  malicious  ftories  againft 
peoples  lives,  contrived  his  wife’s  efcape,  and  fled 
with  her  to  Rhode-Ifland,  and  afterwards  to  New- 
York,  where  they  ft  aid  till  the  ftorm  was  over. 

Mr.  Philip  English  and  his  wife  alfo  fled, 
whole  eftate  Mr.  Corwin  the  Sheriff  feized,  to  the 
value  of  1500I.  which  was  wholly  loft,  except 
about  qooh.  which  was  afterwards  reftored. 


Mr.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  a  Juftice  of  peace 
in  Andover,  having  granted  out  warrants  againft 
thirty  or  forty  for  fuppofed  witchcraft ;  and 
feeing  caufe  at  length  to  refufe  granting  any  more; 
was  with  his  wife  accufed  of  killing  nine  perfons  by 
witchcraft,  and  forced  to  fly  the  country. 

Mr.  John  Bradstreet,  brother  to  the  Juf¬ 
tice,  being  accufed  of  afflidling  a  poor  Dog,  and- 
riding  upon  him  through  the  air  to  witch-meet¬ 
ings,  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  mto  Pifeataqua 
government ;  but  the  Dog  was  put  to  death. 

Captain  John  Aldin,  a  man  of  good  repu¬ 
tation  and  efteem,  being  examined  at  Salem,  and 
committed  to  Bofton  Goal,  May  3  i ,  after  fifteen 
weeks  imprifonment  made  his  efcape.  And  after¬ 
wards  returning  again,  furrehdered  himfelf  to  the 
fuperior  court  at  Bofton,  none  of  his^  former  ac- 
cufers  appearing  againft  him. 

Another  gentleman  of  Bofton,  being  accufed  by 
the  afflidled  at  Andover,  ventured  to  ftand  his 
ground,  and  fent  a  writ  by  fome  particular  friends 
to  arreft  his  accuferS  in  1000 1.  adfion  for  defama¬ 
tion,  with  inftrudlion  to  inform  themfelves  of  the 
certainty  of  the  proof ;  which  fo  frighted  the  poor 
creatures,  that  from  that  time  the  accufations  at 
Andover  generally  ceafed. 

Things  were  indeed  come  to  a  wretched  pafs, 
no  man  being  fure  of  his  life  or  fortune  for  ah 
hour ;  and  no  wonder,  confidering  the  infamous 
methods  that  were  made  ufe  of  to  bring  people 
into  the  fnare  :•  There  was  a  fociety  of  gentlemen 
at  Salem,  like  that  for  the  reformation  of  manners 
in  London,  who  engaged  to  find  out  and  profe- 
cute  all  fufpefted  perfons  ;  and  many  were  impri- 
foned  by  their  means. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ballard’s  wife  of  Andover 
falling  fick  of  a  malignant  fever,  of  which  flie 
died,  her  husband  fancied  her  bewitched,  and  fent 
horfe  and  man  forty  miles  to  Salem  to  fetch  fome 
of  thefe  diftempered  wretches  that  pretended  to 
the  fpeftral  fight,  to  tell  who  it  was  that  afflided 
her:  When  they  came  they  fell  into  their  fits, 
and  accufed  one  perfon  as  fitting  on  the  head,  and 
another  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  afflided.  No 
fooner  was  the  feene  opened  but  the  whole  town 
was  alarmed,  and  more  than  fifty  were  complained 
of  for  affliding  their  neighbours  in  a  few  weeks  ; 
here  it  was  that  many  were  made  to  accufe  them¬ 
felves  of  riding  upon  poles  through  the  air  to 
witch-meetings ;  many  parents  believed  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  witches,  and  husbands  their  wives. 

Things  went  on  in  the  old  channel  till  the 
afflided  over-aded  their  parts  fo  far  as  to  accufe 
fome  of  the  neareft  relations  of  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  and  of  the  Governor  himfelf;  it  was 
time  then  to  make  a  ftand :  Accordingly  we  find 
the  very  next  feffions,  which  was  January  3, 
1692-3,  when  fifty-fix  bills  were  preferred  againft 
perfons  for  witchcraft,  the  grand  jury  brought  in 
thirty  ignoramus ;  and  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
fix,  the  petty  jury  convided  but  three,  whoni  the 
Governor  pardoned  :  Nay,  the  people  s  eyes  were 
fo  far  opened  by  this  time,  that  they  would  not 
convid  people  upon  their  own  confeffions ;  for 
when  Mary  Watt’s  confeffion  was  produced  as 
evidence  againft  her,  the  grand  jury  would  not 
accept  it,  but  looking  upon  her  as  a  diftemper  d 
perfon,  brought  in  the  bill  ignoramus ;  and  though 
the  court  fent  them  out  a  fecond  time,  they  return¬ 
ed  again  with  the  fame  verdid. 

And  indeed  all  the  confeffions  that  were  made 
feem  to  me  eiither  the  effeds  of  a  diftempered 

brain. 
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CHAP,  brain,  or  extorted  from  peribns  to  fave  their 
lives. 

Hence  it  was,  that  the  husbands  and  children 
of  fome  upon  their  bended  knees  have  prevailed 
with  them  to  confefs  every  thing  that  was  laid  to 
their  charge:  *  Others  h^ve  been  wearied  out 
with  long  and  tedious  examinations  before  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  for  many  hours  together,  till  they 
yielded  to  any  thing ;  the  quellion  being  then 
asked,  were  you  at  fuch  a  witch-meeting  ?  Or 
have  you  figned  the  Devil’s  book?  If  they  replied 
yes,  the  whole  was  drawn  out  into  the  form  of  a 
confefllon.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe,  will 
appear  by  the  following  certificate,  figned  by  the 
hands  of  half  a  dozen  honeft  women,  whofe  con- 
fciences  would  not  fuffer  them  to  dilguife  the  truth 
any  longer. 

“We  whofe  names  are  under- written,  inhabi- 
“  tants  of  Andover :  Whereas  that  horrible  and 
“  tremendous  judgment  beginning  at  Salem-Vil- 
“  lage  in  the  year  1692,  by  fome  called  witch- 
“  craft,  firft  breaking  forth  at  Mr.  Paris’s 
“  houfe,  feveral  young  perfons  being  feemingly 
“  afflidled  did  accufe  feveral  perfons  for  afflidling 
“  them,  and  many  there  believing  it  to  be  fo,  we 
“  being  informed,  that  if  a  perfon  were  fick,  the 
“  afflidfed  perfons  could  tell  what  or  who  was 
“  the  caufe  of  that  ficknefs  *,  Joseph  Ballard 
“  (of  Andover)’s  wife  being  fick  at  the  fame  time, 
“  he  either  from  himfelt,  or  the  advice  of  others, 
“  fetched  two  of  the  perfons  called  the  afflidted 
“  perfons  from  Salem-Village  to  Andover,  which 
“  was  the  beginning  of  that  dreadful  calamity  that 
“  befel  us  in  Andover;  and  the  authority  in 
“  Andover  believing  the  faid  accufations  to  be 
“  true,  fent  for  the  faid  perfons  to  come  together 

to  the  meeting-hoLife  in  Andover  (the  afflidled 
“  perfons  being  there;)  after  Mr.  Ballard  had 
“  been  at  prayer,  we  were  blind-folded,  and  our 
“  hands  were  laid  upon  the  afilidfed  perfons,  they 
“  being  in  their  fits,  and  falling  into  thefe  fits  at 
“  our  coming  into  their  prefence,  as  they  faid 
“  fome  led  us,  and  laid  our  hands  on  them,  and 
“  then  they  faid  they  were  well,  and  that  we  were 
“  guilty  of  affiidring  them :  Whereupon  we  were 
“  all  feized  as  prifoners  by  a  warrant  from  the 
“  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  forthwith  carried  to 
“  Salem ;  and  by  reafon  of  that  hidden  furprizal, 
“  we  knowing  ourfelves  altogether  innocent  of  that 
“  crime,  we  were  all  exceedingly  aftonifhed  and 
“  amazed,  and  confternated  and  affrighted  out 
“  of  our  reafon  ;  and  our  deareff  relations  feeing 
“  us  in  that  dreadful  condition,  and  knowing .  our 
“  great  danger,  apprehending  that  there  was  no 
“  other  way  to  fave  our  lives,  as  the  cafe  was  then 
“  circumftantiated,  but  by  confeffing 'ourfelves  to 
“  be  fuch  and  fuch  perfons,  as  the  afflidled  repre- 
“  fented  us  to  be :  They  out  of  tender  love  and 
“  pity  perfuaded  us  to  confefs  what  we  did  confefs, 
“  and  indeed  that  confeffion,  that  is  faid  we  made, 
“  was  no  other  than  v/hat  was  fuggefted  to  us,  by 
“  fome  gentlemen,  they  telling  us  that  we  were 
“  witches,  and  they  knew  it,  and  we  knew*  it, 
“  and  they  knew  that  we  knew  it,  which  made  us 
“  think  that  we  were  fo ;  and  our  underftanding 
“  and  our  reafon,  and  our  faculties  being  almoft 
“  gone,  we  were  not.  capable  of  judging  of  our 
‘J  condition ;  as  alfo  the  hard  meafures  they  ufed 
“  with  us  rendered  us  incapable  of  making  our 
“  defence,  but  we  faid  any  thing,  and  every  thing 
V  they  defired,  and  mofl;  of  what  we  faid  was  but 
‘^  .in  effefl:.a  eonfcnting  to  what  they  faid.  Some 


“  time  after  when  we  were  better  compofed,  they  CHAP. 
“  telling  us  of  what  we  had  confeffed,  we  did 
“  profefs  that  we  were  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
“  fuch  things;  and  w*e  hearing  that  Samuel 
“  W a  rdwe  l  l,  who  had  renounced  his  confeffion.  One  exe- 
“  was  condemned  and  executed,  fome  of  us  were  cuted  for 
“  told  that  we  were  going  after  W a  rdwell.  hl"con^ 
Mary  Osgood,  Abigail  Baker,  feffioni 

Mary  Tiler,  Sarah  Wilson,. 

Deliverance  Dane,  Hannah  Tiler, 

If  this  confeffion  had  been  made  a  little  fooner, 
while  the  fpcclral  evidence  was  in  repute,  it  had 
coft  the  confeffioners  their  lives  ;  for  it  is  impoffible 
to  exprefs  the  blind  fury  and  zeal  of  the  people  a- 
gainft  the  prifoners,  who  believed  every  thing  the 
afflifted  faid,  and  disbelieved  every  thing  the  ac- 
cufed  offered  in  their  own  vindication. 

When  neither  promifes  nor  threatnings  could 
bring  perfons  to  confeffion,  they  fometimes  made 
life  of  violence  and  force,  as  appears  by  the  moving 
letter  that  Mr.  Proctor-  fent  to  the  Minifters  of 
Bofton  a  few  days  before  his  trial ;  which  becaufe 
it  gives  a  clear  account  of  this  matter,  I  will  tran- 
feribe  in  his  own  words. 

To  the  reverend  Mr,  Mather,  Moody, 

Baily,  Allen,  Willald. 

Reverend  gentlemen, 

“  The  innocence  of  our  cafe,  with  the  enmity 
“  of  ouraccufers,  and  our  judges  and  juries,  whom 
“  nothing  but  our  innocent  blood  will  ferve  their 
“  turn,  having  condemned  us  already  before  our 
“  trials,  being  fo  much  incenfed  and  inraged  a- 
“  gainft  us  by  the  Devil,  makes  us  bold  to  beg 
“  and  implore  your  favourable  affiftance  of  this 
“  our  humble  petition  to  his  excellency.  That 
“  if  it  be  poffible  our  innocent  blood  may  be 
“  fpared,  which  undoubtedly  otherwife  will  be 
“  fhed  if  the  Lord  does  not  mercifully  ftep  in,  the 
“  Magiftrates,  Minifters,  Juries,  and  all  the  peo- 
“  pie  in  general  being  fo  much  incenfed  and  enrag- 
“  ed  againft  us  by  the  delufion  of  the  Devil,  which 
“  we  can  term  no  other,  by  reafon  we  know  in 
“  our  confciences  we  are  all  innocent  perfons ; 

“  here  are  five  perfons  who  have  lately  confeffed 
“  themfelves  to  be  witches,  and  accufe  fome  of 
“  us  of  being  along  with  them  at  a  facrament 
“  fince  we  vvere  committed  to  clofe  prifon,  which 
“  we  know  to  be  lies.  Two  of  the  five  are  car- 
“  riers  fons,  young  men  who  would  not  confefs 
“  any  thing  till  they  tied  them  neck  and  heels, 

“  till  blood  was  ready  to  come  out  of  their  nofes  ; 

“  and  ’tis  credibly  believed  and  reported,  that 
“  this  was  the  occafion  of  making  them  confefs 
“  that  they  ne^^er  did ;  by  reafon  they  faid  one 
“  had  been  a  witch  a  month,  another  five  weeks, 

“  and  that  their  mother  had  made  them  fo,  who 
“  had  been  confined  here  thefe  nine  weeks.  My 
“  fon  William  Proctor,  becaufe  he  would 
“  not  confefs  w  hen  he  was  examined  that  be  was 
“  guilty,  they  tied  him  neck  and  heels,  till  the 
“  blood  guftied  out  of  his  nofe,  and  would  have 
“  kept  him  fo  twenty-four  hours,  if  one  more 
“  merciful  than  the  reft  had  not  taken  pity  on 
“  him,  and  caufed  him  to  be  unbound.  'Thefe 
“  accufations  are  very  like  the  popilh  cruelties ; 

“  they  have  already  undone  us  in  our  eftates,  and 
“  that  will  not  ferve  their  turns  without  our  in- 
“  nocent  blood.  If  it  can’t  be  granted  that  we 
“  may  have  our  trials  at  Bofton,  we  humbly  beg 
“  that  you  would  endeavour  to  have  thefe  Magif- 
“  trates  changed,  and  others  put  in  their  room  ; 

“  begging  alfo  and  befeeching,  that,  you  would 


*  They  were  never,  executed,  if  they  confeffed,  unlefs  they  recanted  their  confeffion. 
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C  H  A  P.  “  pleafe  to  be  here,  fome  of  you,  if  not  all,  at 
“  our  trials,  hoping  thereby  you  may  be  the  means 
“  of  faving  our  innocent  bloods ;  defiring  your 
“  prayers  to  the  Lord  on  our  behalf,  we  reft 
“  your  poor  ^fflidted  fervants, 

John  Proctor,  &c. 

But  this  Letter  had  no  effeft,  Proctor  and 
his  fellow  prifoners  being  con\'i6led  and  executed 
a  little  after.  Such  methods  as  thefe  being  made 
ufe  of,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  confef- 
fing  witches  amounted  to  fifty,  not  one  of  whom 
were  put  to  the  trial  whether  they  would  abide  by 
their  confeffions  when  they  came  to  die;  Unhappy 
creatures  !  who  were  forced  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
taking  away  the  lives  of  their  neighbours  to  fave 
their  own.  But  upon  the  afflidted’s  over  afting 
their  part,  as  I  obferved  before,  the  tide  of  the 
people’s  affedtions  began  to  turn,  and  they  who  a 
little  before  were  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pie¬ 
ces  by  the  mob,  were  now  univerfally  lamented 
and  pitic'd.  All  further  profecutions  were  now  flop¬ 
ped,  the  accufations  of  the  afflidled  were  entirely 
difregarded,  the  prifon  doors  were  fet  open  to  all 
that  were  under  confinement  by  the  accufations  of 
the  afHidled,  and  Sir  William  Phips,  after 
fome  time,  pardoned  all  that  were  under  fentence 
of  condemnation. 

But  befides  the  blood  that  was  fpilt  upon  this 
occafion,  feveral  perfons  and  families  were  ruined 
in  their  eftates  and  reputations,  partly  by  long  im- 
prifonment,  and  partly  by  the  avarice  of  the  Offi¬ 
cers  who  took  pofleffion  of  their  houfes  in  their 
abfence ;  and  tho’  I  am  fully  fatisfied  that  the  zeal 
of  the  government  in  this  affair  proceeded  from 
their  regard  to  the  glory  of  God  (continues  Mr. 
Neal)  yet  I  muff  fay,  that  the  Magiftrates  were 
too  partial  in  their  behaviour  towards  the  accufed ; 
and  that  Sir  William  Phips  himfelf  treated 
them  with  too  much  feverity,  by  ordering  them 
to  be  laid  in  irons,  and  countenancing  the  popu¬ 
lar  cry  againft  them. 

The  whole  country  were  by  degrees  made  fenfi- 
ble  of  their  miftake,  and  mofl  of  the  adlors  in 
this  tragedy  repented  the  lhare  they  had  in  it. 
One  of  the  honourable  judges  that  fat  on  the  bench 
at  thefe  trials  on  a  faff  day,  in  a  full  affembly  at 
the  fouth  meeting  in  Bofton,  delivered  in  a  paper 
to  be  read  to  all  the  people,  acknowledging  his 
having  fallen  into  fome  errors  in  the  trials  at  Sa¬ 
lem,  and  begging  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
that  the  guilt  of  fuch  mifearriages  might  not  be 
imputed  to  the  country  in  general,  or  to  him  and 
his  family  in  particular.  And  while  this  paper  was 
reading,  he  ftood  up  in  view  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fembly. 

The  jury  likewife  publiffied  a  paper  figned  with 
their  own  hands  in  the  following  Words: 

“  We  whofe  names  are  under- written,  being 
“  in  the  year  1692,  called  to  ferve  as  Jurors  in 

court  at  Salem,  on  trial  of  many  who  were  by 
“  fome  fufpedled  of  doing  a£ls  of  witchcraft  up- 
“  on  the  bodies  of  fundry  perfons,  do  confefs  that 
“  we  ourfelves  were '  not  capable  to  underftand, 
“  nor  able  to  withftand  the  myfterious  delufions  of 
“  the  powers  of  darknefs  and  prince  of  the  air, 
“  but  were,  for  want  of  knowledge  in  ourfelves, 
“  and  better  information  from  others,  prevailed 
“  with  to  take  up  with  fuch  evidence  againft  the 
“  accufed,  as  on  further  confideration,  and  fur- 
“  ther  informations,  we  juftly  fear  was  infuffici- 
“  ent  for  the  touching  the  lives  of  any,  Deut. 
“  xvii.  6.  Whereby  we  fear  we  have  been  inftru- 
“  mental  with  others,  though  ignorantly  and  un- 
VOL.  III. 
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willingly,  to  bring  upon  our  felves,  and  thefeCHAP. 
“  people  of  the  Lord,  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood,  which  fin  the  Lord  faith  in  feripture 
he  would  not  pardon,  2  Kings  xxiv.  4.  That 
is,  we  fuppofe,  in  regard  to  his  temporal 
judgments;  we  do  therefore  hereby  fignify  to 
“  all  in  general,  and  to  the  furviving  fufterers  in 
“  efpecial,  our  deep  fenfe  of,  and  forrow  for  our 
“  errors  in  adling  on  fuch  evidence  to  the  con- 
“  demning  of  any  perfon. 

“  And  do  hereby  acknowledge  that  we  juftly 
“  fear  that  we  are  very  fadly  deluded  and  mifta- 
“  ken,  for  which  we  are  much  difquieted  and 
“  diftreffed  in  our  minds,  and  do  therefore  hum- 
“  bly  beg  forgivenefs  firft  of  God  for  Christ’s 
“  fake  for  this  our  error,  and  pray  that  God 
“  would  not  impute  the  guilt  of  it  to  our  felves, 

“  nor  others;  and  we  alfo  pray  that  we  may  be 
“  confidered  candidly  and  aright  by  the  living 
“  fufferers,  as  being  then  under  the  power  of  a 
“  ftrong  and  general  delufion,  utterly  unacquain- 
“  ted  with,  and  not  experienced  in  matters  of  that 
“  nature. 

“  We  do  heartily  afk  forgivenefs  of  you  all, 
whom  we  have  juftly  offended;  and  declare, 

“  according  to  our  prefent  minds,  we  would 
“  none  of  us  do  fuch  things  again  for  the  whole 
“  world;  praying  you  to  accept  of  this  in  way 
“  of  fatisfadtion  for  our  offence;  and  that  you 
“  would  blefs  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  that 
“  he  may  be  intreated  for  the  land. 

Thomas  Fisk,  foreman.  Thomas  Perley,  fen. 
William  Fisk,  John  Pehody, 

John  Batcheler,  Thomas  Perkins, 

Thomas  Fisk,  jun.  Samuel  Sayer, 

John  Dane,  Andrew  Elliot, 

Joseph  Evelith,  Henry  Herrick. fen.’ 

And  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  writ  theDr.  Ma-' 
forementioned  trials,  has  fince  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  things  were  carried  too  far,  as  ap- 
peared  to  him:  i.  From  the  great  number  of 
perfons  accufed.  2.  From  the  quality  of  the  per- 
Ibns  accufed,  fome  of  whom  were  perfons  of  blame- 
lefs  and  holy  lives.  3.  From  the  number  of  the 
afflidled,  which  encreafed  to  about  fifty.  This 
(fays  he)  gave  juft  ground  to  fufpedl  fome  miftake. 

4.  From  the  execution  of  the  prifoners,  not  one 
of  which  confefled  their  guilt  at  their  death,  tho* 
feveral  of  them  were  perfons  of  good  knowledge 
and  fober  lives,  and  dyed  in  a  ferious  and  affedt- 
ing  manner.  And  as  for  the  confeffors  (fays  hej 
we  had  no  experience  whether  they  would  abide 
by  their  confeffions  when  they  came  to  die;  they 
being  all  reprieved  and  pardoned.  5.  Becaufe, 
when  the  profecutions  ceafed,  the  afflidled  grew 
prefently  well.  The  accufed  are  generally  quiet, 
and  we  have  had  no  difturbance  fince  that  time  for 
thefe  five  years. 

I  have  often  wondred  that  no  publick  notice  was  NeaPs 
ever  taken  either  of  the  afflidled  perfons  or  con-  remarks 
feffing  witches.  If  the  agitations  of  the  afflidled 
were  voluntary  and  artful,  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent  certainly  lay  at  their  doors;  but  if  not,  they 
fhould  have  been  treated  as  lunaticks,  or  as  per¬ 
fons,  who,  being  poffefled  by  an  evil  Ipirit,  had 
been  the  unhappy  inftmments  of  taking  away  the 
lives  of  their  honeft  neighbours.  _  The  confeffmg 
witches  may  poffibly  delerve  a  little  more  com- 
paffion  if  their  confeflions  were  extorted  by  vio¬ 
lence,  pr  arofe  from  the  pure  necefllty  of  faving 
their  lives  this  way  and  no  other  (as  I  believe  was 
the  cafe  of  moft  pf  them;)  but  yet  their  bear¬ 
ing  falfe  witnefs  againft  their  neighbours,  and 
24  Q  dipping 
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CHAP,  dipping  their  hands  in  their  innocent  blood,  ought 
.  not  to  iiave  been  pafled  over  in  filence. 

Mr.  Paris  indeed,  in  whofe  houfe  this  tragedy 
began,  and  who  had  himfelf  been  a  witnefs,  and 
a  zealous  profecutor  of  the  accufed,  felt  the  effects 
of  the  people’s  refentment  fome  time  after*,  for 
his  people  not  only  withdrew  from  his  communion, 
but  prefented  feveral  petitions  and  remonftrances 
to  the  Magiftrates  and  Minifters  of  Bofton  to 
obtain  his  removal :  They  declared,  “  That  Mr. 
“  Paris’s  believing  the  Devil’s  accufations, 
and  readily  departing  from  all  charity  toperfons 
“  of  blamelels  lives  and  converfations  upon  fuch 
“  fuggeftions  *,  his  promoting  accufations,  and 
“  his  partiality  therein  *,  his  ftifling  fome  and  en- 
“  couraging  others  j  his  going  to  Mary  Wa- 
“  LUT  and  Abigail  Williams,  to  know 
“  who  afflidled  the  people  in  their  illneffes,  and 
“  his  taking  an  oath  that  the  prifoners  by  their 
“  looks  knocked  down  the  pretended  fufferers, 
“  tho’  it  is  certain  he  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
“  ter obliged  them  to  refufe  him  for  their 
Miniiler.  The  Minifters  of  Bofton  did  every 
thing  they  could  to  make  up  the  difference ;  and 
Mr.  Paris  himfelf,  in  the  year  1694,  made  a 
publick  acknowledgement  of  his  error,  begging 
pardon  both  of  God  and  man ;  but  the  people 
infifting  that  they  neither  could  nor  would  lit 
under  the  miniftry  of  a  man  who  had  been  an 
inftrument  of  the  mifery  and  ruin  of  fo  many 
of  their  relations  and  friends,  he  was  was  at  laft  re¬ 
moved. 

The  In-  The  confufion  occafioned  by  thefe  profecutions 
dianspro-  were  no  fmall  hindrance  to  the  cultivating  a  good 
the  TV”  correfpondence  with  the  Indians  on  the  conclufion 
itej/  ^  of  the  Peace  of  Pemaquid,  in  the  year  1693. 
However,  Sir  William  Phips,  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  did  not  entirely  neglecb  it.  He  aflembled 
the  Sachems  on  the  frontiers,  made  them  prefents 
and  opened  a  free  trade  with  their  tribes.  He 
propofed  alfo  the  leaving  among  them  Ibme  con¬ 
verted  Indians,  to  inftrudt  them  in  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  they  thereupon  made  great  protefta- 
tions  of  their  fidelity  and  future  fricndlhip ;  but 
as  to  religion  they  defired  to  be  excufed,  and 
would  not  fuffer  any  preachers  or  miffionaries  to 
remain  amongft  them ;  for  the  French  jefuites  and 
Popiffi  priefts  had  already  profelyted  this  people, 
and  indeed  created  in  them  an  abhorrence  of  the 
religion  of  the  Englilh  *,  fuggefting  that  their  an- 
ceftors  were  the  crucifiers  of  our  S  av  i  o  u  r, 
and  themfelves  the  perfecutors  of  all  good  catho- 
licks. 

Sir  William  was  no  lefs  unfortunate  in  his 
adminiftration  at  home  than  in  his  attempts  to 
convert  the  Indians  j  for  his  government  was  not 
only  difturbed  by  people  who  pretended  to  be 
poflefled  and  bewitched,  but  a  ftrong  fadlion  was 
formed  againft  him,  that  afcribed  all  their  grie¬ 
vances  to  his  conduft :  To  him  they  imputed  it, 
that  their  privileges  were  abridged  by  the  new  char¬ 
ter,  and  that  their  taxes  were  fo  high,  occafioned 
by  the  needlels  expcnces  he  had  put  them  upon,  of 
building  fort  Pemaquid,  and  other  fortrefles  on 
their  frontier:  And  they  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ex- 
fflrWiL-  hibit  articles  againft  him  to  the  privy-council  of 
PHiPsim  j  whereupon  he  was  recalled  to  defend 

peached  himfelf 5  but  carrying  over  with  him  an  addrefs 
and  lent  from  the  general  affembly  in  his  favour,  he  was 
fortoEng-not  only  acquitted,  but  promifed  to  be  reftored  to 
land.  pQft.  However  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever  in  . London, 

Hedies,  and  dyed  there  on  the  i8th  of  February,  16.94-5, 
in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  . 


In  the  mean  time  the  French  fpirited  up  the  CHAP. 
Indians  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  break  the  ^* 
peace  with  the  Englifh  within  a  year  after  it  was 
made  i  and  the  Savages  falling  upon  the  planta-  breaks  out 
tions  and  open  towns  on  the  frontiers,  malliicred  again, 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carryed 
more  into  captivity :  And  the  French  joining  their 
forces  with  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1696,  fur- Fort  Par- 
prifed  the  important  fortrefs  of  Pemaquid  and  de-  “aquiS 
molifhed  it. 

In  the  year  1697,  the  French  and  their  Indian  French 
allies  made  preparations  to  invade  New- England  anddemo- 
by  fea  and  land  ;  but  Lieutenant  Stoughton 
detaching  five  hundred  men  to  the  north-caft, 
under  the  command  of  Major  March,  the  ene¬ 
my  was  repulfed  on  that  fide,  and  obliged  to  fly 
into  the  woods ;  and  the  French  fleet  at  the  fame 
time  being  fhattered  by  a  tempeft,  thought  fit  to 
return  to  the  river  Canada  without  attempting  to 
make  a  defcent.  There  were  afterwards  fome  fmall 
fkirmifhes  upon  the  frontiers,  but  no  confiderable 
acftion  ;  and  in  December  1698,  advice  arrived  of 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Refwick  ;  whereupon  jhe  peac« 
the  Sieur  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  of  RcC- 
advifed  his  Indian  allies  to  releafe  their  prifoners, 
and  make  the  beft  terms  they  could  with  the 
Englifh ;  for  his  mafter  being  now  at  peace  with 
that  nation,  he  could  no  longer  fupport  them  j  and 
the  Indians  taking  his  advice,  made  their  fubmif- 
fion  at  Cafco,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1698-9  pro- 
mifing  to  perform  the  articles  they  had  agreed  to  in 
the  year  1693,  and  declared  they  had  never  broke 
them,  if  they  had  not  been  incited  to  it  by  the 
French  jefuites. 

The  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  about  this  time  The  war 
made  Governor  of  New-England  and  New-York,  renewed, 
but  refided  chiefly  at  the  latter,  leaving  the  admi¬ 
niftration  of  the  Government  of  New-England  to 
Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton  ;  and  a  war 
commencing  in  Europe  between  the  confederates 
and  the  French,  in  the  year  1702,  New-England 
was  foon  involved  in  it.  In  this  war  the  New- 
England  people  made  another  efibrt  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  Port-Royal  in  Acadia,  but  were  not  fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  firft  attempt.  However,  being  af- 
fifted  the  next  year  with  five  hundred  regular  The  En- 
troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Nicholson,  they  glifh  take 
carried  the  place.  Port-Roy. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  miniftry  in 
Old-England  propofed  the  attacking  of  Canada 
once  again  *,  and  the  colonies  of  New-England  and 
New-York  readily  came  into  it,  and  adlually 
made  confiderable  levies  of  men  and  money  to  af- 
fift  and  fupport  that  enterprize,  being  in  daily  ex- 
pedlation  of  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  and  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  land  forces  from  Great-Britain,  to  enter 
upon  adlion  *,  but  our  Generals  on  this  fide  being 
unwilling  to  fpare  any  troops  from  Flanders,  the 
enterprize  was  laid  afide  until  the  year  1711: 

When  the  Generals  as  well  as  the  miniftry,  being 
changed,  that  important  expedition  was  revived.  Another 
and  Admiral  Walker  was  commanded  for  New- expedition 
England  with  a  fquadron  of  twelve  men  of  war,  fix^g®*"^^^' 
ftore  fhips,  and  forty  tranfports ;  on  board  whereof 
were  five  thoufand  veteran  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier-General  Hill.  All  manner  of 
warlike  ftores,  and  forty  horfes,  for  the  ule  of 
the  artillery,  alfo  were  put  on  board  ;  and  with 
thefe  the  Admiral  arrived  at  Bofton  on  the  2 5th  Admiral 
of  June  1711,  having  been  feven  weeks  and  three  Walker 
days  in  his  paflage  from  Plymouth.  Whereupon 
the  land  forces  w'ere  fet  on  fhore  on  Nodd’s  lOand,  arrive  at** 
in  the  Maffachufet  Bay,  to  refrefli  thcmfolves,  and  Bofton. 

2  wait 
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wait  until  all  things  were  in  readinefs  to  befiege 
Quebeck,  the  capital  of  Canada.  Here  the  for¬ 
ces  lay  waiting  tor  provifions  until  the  20th  of 
July,  when  they  were  reimbarked,  and  on  the 
25th  two  New-England  regiments  alfo  were  added 
to  them,  and  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  by  the 
command  of  Governor  Dudley. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Nicholson,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  New-York,  aflembled  a  body  of  two 
thoufand  Englifh  and  thirteen  hundred  Indians, 
who  were  ordered  to  embark  on  the  rivers  which 
fixll  into  the  lake  of  Ontario,  ufually  called  the 
lake  of  Canada,  or  Frontenac,  and  fo  get  into  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  attack  the  fortrefs  of 
Montreal,  fituated  in  an  ifland  of  that  river  in 
order  to  make  a  diverfion,  and  divide  the  French 
forces,  while  Admiral  Walker  and  General 
Hill  Ihould  attack  Quebeck.  But  our  unfor¬ 
tunate  fleet  never  reached  that  city  ;  for  arriving 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Canada,  there  fell  fo 
thick  a  fog  that  their  pilots  were  at  a  lols  which 
way  to  fleer,  having  no  foundings  to  diredt  them  ; 
and  it  afterwards  blowing  hard,  they  were  driven 
upon  the  north  fhore  among  the  rocks,  where 
they  lofl  eight  of  their  tranfports  with  eight  hun¬ 
dred  men  on  board,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  in 
danger  of  being  fhipwrecked.  Whereupon  they 
made  the  befl  of  their  way  to  the  eart-ward,  and 
coming  to  Spanifh-River-Bay,  they  held  a  council 
of  war,  on  the  4th  of  September,  wherein  it  being 
confidered  that  they  had  but  ten  weeks  provifion 
for  the  fleet  and  army,  and  that  the  navigation  was 
fo  bad  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  thofo  parts  that 
they  could  not  depend  on  fupplies  of  provifion  from 
New-England,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  re¬ 
turn  home;  and  fetting  fail  accordingly  (after  they 
had  detached  fome  fhips  and  forces  to  Bofton  and 
Annapolis)  the  fleet  arrived  at  Portfmouth  on  the 
9th  of  Odlober  following ;  where,  to  complete 
their  misfortune,  the  Edgar,  the  Admiral’s  fhip 
was  blown  up,  and  feven  hundred  people  perifhed, 
including  the  failors  wives  and  thofe  that  came  to 
Welcome  their  friends  home :  But  the  Captain  and 
moft  of  the  Officers  being  then  on  fhore,  efcaped 
the  terrible  blow. 

As  for  General  Nicholson,  and  the  forces 
that  were  defigned  to  make  a  diverfion  by  be- 
fieging  Montreal,  an  exprefs  being  fent  after 
them  with  the  advice  of  the  lols  of  the  tranf¬ 
ports  in  the  river  Canada,  they  returned  to  New- 
York  without  attempting  any  thing.  And  thus 
unhappily  ended  an  expedition,  which  if  it  had 
fucceeded,  would  have  made  us  mailers  of  the  befl 
part  of  North-America,  and  driven  the  French 
entirely  from  that  continent :  And  as  people  are 
apt  to  blame  one  another  where  they  fail  of  fuccefs, 
we  find  the  Admiral  and  General  complaining 
that  their  being  detained  at  Bofton  for  want  of 
the  provifions  and  reinforcements  the  government 
of  New-England  ffiad  promifcd,  until  the  fummer 
was  fpent,  and  then  not  being  furniflred  with  good 
pilots  there,  were  the  occafions  of  their  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  New-England  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  alledged,  that  it  was  not  too  late  in  the 
year  but  they  might  have  fucceeded,  if  the  Ge¬ 
neral  and  Admiral  had  been  hearty  in  the  enter- 
prize. 

But  perhaps  neither  of  them  were  much  to  blame. 
We  may  rather  afcribe  the  ill  fuccefs  they  met  with 
to  the  want  of  a  good  underftanding  between  Old 
and  New-England,  and  to  the  wind  and  weather, 
which  the  wifoft  and  braveft  commanders  cannot 
provide  againft. 
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An  enterprize  of  this  nature  had  been  concert-  CHAP; 
ed  in  Old-England  fome  time  before,  as  has  been 
obferved  already,  and  the  New-England  people 
had  made  great  preparations  to  fecond  it ;  but 
when  they  had  put  thcmfelves  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
pence,  our  Generals  in  Flanders  would  Ipare  no 
troops  for  this  fervice  ;  whereby  all  the  trouble  and 
charges  they  had  been  at  were  16ft.  When  this 
projedl  therefore  was  revived,  the  New-England 
people  determined  to  wait  till  the  fleet  and  army 
Ihould  arrive  at  Bofton  before  they  began  their 
preparations,  and  the  rather  becaufe  there  had  been 
a  change  of  the  miniftry  ;  for  they  were  jealous 
that  the  new  miniftry  had  but  little  friend  fhip  for 
them.  When  the  fleet  and  army  therefore  came 
into  the  bay,  they  were  forced  to  wait  a  whole 
month  for  the  forces  and  provifions  they  were  to 
take  in  there.  The  colony  indeed  urge  in  their 
defence,  that  no  port  in  Great-Britain  could  have 
furnifhed  fuch  a  fleet  and  army  with  provifions 
fooner ;  which  I  agree  to  be  true,  and  that  they 
were  very  hearty  in  the  enterprize  after  they  faw 
the  forces  arrive ;  for  nothing  could  be  of  more 
importance  to  them  than  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  in  furnifh- 
But  they  ought  to  have  had  their  forces  and  provi-  ing  provi¬ 
fions  ready  on  the  arrival  of  the  Britifh  fquadron, 
when  they  had  notice  of  their  coming;  for  that°he^f°fucf 
month’s  delay,  in  the.fineft  feafon  of  the  year,  cefs  in  the 
was  certainly  a  vaft  difad  vantage  to  the  enter- expedition 
prize;.  And  whatever  fome  malicious  and  envious , 
fpirits  in  Old-England  might  fuggeft  to  the  con-  ' 

trary  then,  and  have  repeated  fince  the  difafter 
happened,  it  is  very  evident  that  all  imaginable 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  undertaking  in 
England,  and  that  the  Officers  employed  ufed  the 
utmoft  diligence  and  circumfpedlion  In  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  orders :  For  the  fquadron  and  land 
forces  actually  failed  from  Plymouth  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Bofton  on  tjie  25th 
of  June,  the  befl  feafon  in  the  world  to  execute 
the  fcheme  that  had  been  laid.  If  the  New-Eng¬ 
land  people  had  been  in  a  readinefs  to  join  them, 
and  furnifhed  them  with  good  pilots;  in  both 
which  articles  they  were  apparently  defedlive : 

And.  to  thefe,  and  the  crofs  winds  and  fogs,  and 
the  badnefs  of  the  navigation  in  the  river  Canada 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  as  has  been  intimated 
already,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  imputed,  and  not  to  want  of  zeal  or 
condu£l  in  the  Adrniral  or  General ;  for  they 
were  fo  intent  upon  the  enterprize,  that  they  a- 
voided  engaging  a  fquadron  of  French  men  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  De  Guy  Troen, 
rather  than  the  defign  upon  Canada  fliould  be  de¬ 
feated  ;  and  for  this  they  were  feverely  cenfured 
by  fome  who  did  not  cohfider  the  importance  of 
the  enterprize  they  were  going  upon:  And  the 
preffing  orders  they  had  to  ufe  all  imaginable  dif- 
patch  while  the  fair  feafon  lafted,  an  expedition 
of  the  like  kind  having  mifearried  once  before, 
when  the  government  of  New-England  had  the 
foie  management  of  it,  purely  by  its  being  un¬ 
dertaken  too  late  in  the  year ;  and  more  men 
were  loft  in  that  expedition,  than  there  were  iri 
this. 

The  year  following,  anno  1712,  was  concluded 
the  peace  of  Utretcht,  in  which  New-England  was  tia  and  its 
included  ;  and  as  Nova-Scotia  and  Acadia  were  fifheries 
yielded  to  Britain  by  that  treaty,  the  fifheries  on 
thofe  coafts  and  in  the  bay  of  Fundi,  which  ifre  g^itain  by 
equal,  if  not  preferable  to  the  fifheries  of  Newfound-  the  peace 
land)  became  folely  vefted  in  the  fubjedls  of  Great-  ofUtrccht. 
Britain. 

There 
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falary. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE 


The  con- 
ftitution 
of  the 
MalTachu, 
fet  Colo¬ 
ny. 


There  have  not  been  many  tranfaflions  of  any 
great  moment  in  New-England  fince  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  unlefs  it  be  their  falling  into  fome 
manufadures  and  foreign  trades,  which  interfere 
with  the  manufadtures  and  trade  of  Great-Britain, 
as  has  been  touched  upon  already,  and  will  be  con- 
fidered  further  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  dif- 
putes  between  the  fugar  iflands  and  the  northern 
colonies. 

The  aflembly  of  New-England  have  alfo  had  a 
long  conteft  with  the  court  of  Great-Britain  about 
fettling  a  fixed  falary  on  their  Govenor,  which 
they  refufing  to  comply  with,  that  matter  was 
propofed  to  have  been  laid  before  the  parliament ; 
and  the  people  of  New-England  beginning  to  ap¬ 
prehend  their  charter  in  fome  danger,  employed 
Mr  Dummer,  one  of  their  Agents,  to  appear 
in  print  as  their  Advocate ;  a  gentleman  the  befl: 
qualified  for  that  office  of  any  writer  I  have  met 
with ;  for  he  evidently  adts  the  part  of  an  advo¬ 
cate,  concealing  or  mitigating  their  errors  in  go¬ 
vernment,  and  fetting  their  beft  adlions  in  the  moft 
advantageous  light:  Which  brings  me  to  enquire 
into  the  conftitution  of  the  refpedtive  colonies, 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
New-England  j  and  firft  of  that  of  the  Mafla- 
chufets. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Dummer,  already 
mentioned,  that  by  the  new  charter  granted  to 
the  Maflachufets  (the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
'  New-England  Colonies)  that  the  appointment  of 
a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary, 
and  all  the  Officers  of  the  admiralty,  is  vefted  in 
the  crown:  That  the  power  of  the  militia  is 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  as  Captain- 
General:  That  all  Judges,  Juftices  and  Sheriffs, 
to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  is  intrufted, 
are  nominated  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council ;  and  that  the  Governor  has  a  ne¬ 
gative  on  the  choice  of  counfellors  peremptory 
and  unlimited  ;  and  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  give 
a  reafon  for  what  he  does  in  this  particular,  or 
reftrained  to  any  number :  That  all  laws  enafted 
by  the  general  aflembly,  are  to  be  fent  to  the 
court  of  England  for  the  royal  approbation  •,  and 
that  no  laws,  ordinances,  eleftions  (of  Magi- 
ftrates  I  prefume  he  means)  or  a£ts  of  government 
whatfoever  are  valid  without  the  Governor’s  con- 
fent  in  writing. 

By  thefe  refervations  (in  the  opinion  of  this 
gentleman)  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the 
dependance  of  this  colony  are  effedually  fecured  : 
Whereas  we  find  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of 
trade  and  plantations,  in  their  reprefentation  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  anno  1732,  obferving 
that  notwithftanding  the  power  feems  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  between  the  King  and  the  people  in  the  Maf- 
fachufet  Colony,  the  people  have  much  the  great- 
eft  fhare  j  for  they  do  not  only  chufe  the  affembly 
of  reprefentatives,  but  this  aflembly  chufe  the 
council  (equivalent  to  our  houfe  of  lords)  and  the 
Governor  depends  upon  the  aflembly  for  his  annu¬ 
al  fupport,  which  has  frequently  laid  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  this  province  under  the  temptation  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the 
intereft  of  Great-Britain:  That  this  colony  as 
well  as  others  ought  to  tranfmit  to  Great-Britain 
authentick  copies  of  the  feveral  a6ls  paffed  by 
them;  but  they  fometimes  neglect  it,  and  pafs 
temporary  laws  which  have  their  full  efted  before 
the  government  here  can  have  due  notice  of  them  ; 
And  if  the  laws  of  this  colony  are  not  repeaed 
within  three  years  after  their  being  prefented, 


they  are  not  repealable  by  the  crown  after  tliat  CHAP. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  fome  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Dummer  and  other  Ncw-Eng- 
land  writers  in  relation  to  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Governors  and  Officers  of  our  plantations,  as  well 
as  on  the  government  itfelf. 

That  Governors  are  apt  to  abufe  their  power,  Obferva- 
and  grow  rich  by  oppreffion,  experience  fhews  us, 

(fays  Mr.  Dummer.)  We  have  feen,  not  many 
years  fince,  fome  Governors  feized  by  their  inju-  of  the 
red  people,  and  fent  prifoners  to  Whitehall,  there  plantation 
to  anfwer  for  their  ofences.  Others  have  fallen 
viftims  on  the  fpot,  not  to  the  fury  of  a  fadion  or 
a  rabble,  but  to  the  refentment  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  rifing  as  one  man  to  revenge 
their  wrongs.  Others,  after  being  recalled,  have 
been  profecuted  at  the  King’s  -  bench  Bar, 
purfuant  to  an  ad  of  parliament  made  in  the  reign 
of  the  late  King  W  illiam,  whereby  it  is  provided, 
that  Governors  fliall  be  impleadable  at  home  for 
any  injuries  done  in  their  governments  abroad. 

We  have  had  more  than  one  flagrant  inftance  of 
this  very  lately,  where  Governors  have  been  con- 
vided  and  cenfured,  not  fo  properly  for  opprefling, 
as  for  a  dired  plundering  their  people,  and  fuch 
other  ads  of  mif-rule  and  lawlels  power,  as  one 
would  not  have  thought  it  poflible  they  fhould 
have  committed,  if  experience  had  not  fliewn  it 
to  be  more  than  poffible. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  by  what  is  here  faid 
to  reproach  our  own  nation,  as  if  we  were  greater 
finners  than  others,  or  to  refled  on  the  prefent 
times,  as  if  they  were  worfe  than  the  former.  T 
know  that  the  fame  abufes  have  been  pradifed  in 
every  age  as  well  as  this,  and  in  foreign  colonies  as 
well  as  our  own.  The  ancient  Romans  were  as 
brave  and  as  virtuous  a  people  as  any  in  the  world  ; 
and  yet  their  Pro-Confuls  and  Governors  were 
very  guilty  in  this  refped:  Their  corruption  was 
fo  notorious  as  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
crimen  repetundarum,  a  phrafe  not  ufed  in  any 
other  meaning,  and  derived  from  the  obligation 
which  the  Roman  fenate  laid  on  their  Governors 
to  make  reftitution. 

Nor  have  the  modern  governors  in  the  French 
and  Spanifla  plantations  been  lefs  criminal.  It  is  a 
famous  ftory  of  a  great  minifter  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  who  writ  to  his  friend  the  vice-roy  of  Pe¬ 
ru,  that  great  complaints  were  made  againft  him  for 
having  extorted  immenfe  fums  of  money  from  the 
people  in  his  government ;  which  (fays  he)  I  wifh 
may  be  true,  or  elfe  you  are  undone.  It  feems 
the  fame  thing  that  wounded  him  was  neceffary  to 
heal  him;  what  put  him  out  of  favour  was  the 
only  thing  could  reftore  him. 

Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  expeded  but  thefe  cor¬ 
ruptions  muft  happen,  when  one  confiders  that  few 
gentlemen  will  crofs  the  feas  for  a  government  whofe 
circumftances  are  not  a  little  ftrait  at  home ; 
and  that  they  know  by  how  flight  and  uncertain 
a  tenure  they  hold  their  commiffions ;  from 
whence  they  wifely  conclude  that  no  time  is  to  be 
loft:  And  then  for  the  account  to  be  rendered  at 
home,  that  is  not  thought  of  at  fo  great  a  di- 
ftance ;  for  procul  a  Jove,  procul  a  fulmine. 

To  inlarge  then  the  power  of  Governors,  is  to  of  the  go- 
give  them  greater  power  to  opprefs ;  and  to  vacate  vemment 
the  charters,  is  to  inlarge  their  power,  the  go-°j'^^ 
vernment  in  that  cafe  of  courfe  devolving  upon 
them,  as  we  fee  in  thofe  plantations  which  never  mediately 
had  any  charters,  but  are  immediately  dependent 
on  the  crown.  There  they  have  in  a  manner 
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CHAP,  intlre  leglflat'ive  and  executive  powers,  or  at  leaft, 
fo  great  an  influence  on  the  conftifuent  parts  of 
the  former,  as  leaves  them  little  more  than 


nomi¬ 


nal  fliarers,  ferving  rather  as  fcreens  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  than  a  defence  to  the  people.  The  militia 
is  abfolutely  veiled  in  the  Governors,  which  influ- 
.ences  all  eleiflions  of  reprefentative.s :  They  ap¬ 
point  Judges,  Juftices,  Sheriffs,  and  other  civil 
Officers  with  the  confent,  it  is  faid  indeed,  of  the 
council;  but  that  fuch  confent,  voluntary  or  in¬ 
voluntary,  will  ever  be  refufed,  feems  too  much 
to  be  expedled,  if  we  confider,  that  altho’  the  Go¬ 
vernors  do  not  indeed  appoint  the  council,  yet 
they  recommend  proper  perfons  to  the  King ;  and 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  a  gentleman  who  is  in- 
trufted  with  the  chief  command  of  a  province, 
and  is  aflually  on  the  fpot,  will  be  thought  the 
bell  judge  who  are  fit  to  ferve,  and  therefore  his 
recommendations  will  almofl  always  prevail.  Be- 
lides,  if  there  be  a  turn  to  ferve,  or  an  emergen¬ 
cy  real  or  imaginary,  and  any  of  the  members 
fliould  be  fo  refradlory  as  not  to  give  into  his  mea- 
fures  with  an  implicit  faith,  the  Governor  can 
fufpend  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  when 
he  has  reduced  the  board  under  a  number  limited 
in  his  inflru6lions,  he  can  then  fill  it  up  to  that 
number,  Inllanter,  with  whom  he  pleafes  -,  arid  who 
will  they  be,  may  we  prefume,  but  fuch  as  are  paf- 
fively  obedient  to  his  will.?  And  too  many  fuch 
there  are  to  be  found  in  all  colonies,  fo  conflitu- 
ted,  who  are  content  to  be  faddled  themfelvcs, 
provided  they  may  ride  others  under  the  chief  ri¬ 
der.  I  mufl  farther  obferve,  that  where  there  are 
no  charters,  there  are  courts  of  equity  eftablifhed, 
in  which  the  Governor  is  always  Chancellor,  and 
for  the  mofl  part  chief  Juflice  and  Ordinary  at 
-the  fame  time  *,  which  puts  the  eflates,  lives,  and 
liberties  of  the  inhabitants,  faving  the  liberty  of 
an  appeal  at  home,  intirely  in  his  difpofal ;  and 
even  an  appeal  in  all  cafes  under  a  confiderable 
fum,  in  all  cafes  of  the  ordinary  jurifdiftion, 
and  in  all  cafes  capital,  is  either  difallowed  by 
his  inftrudlions,  or  wholly  in  the  Governor’s  breaft 
.to  allow  or  not. 

The  fum  of  my  argument  is,  that  the  benefit 
which  Great-Britain  receives  from  the  plantations 
arifes  from  their  commerce:  That  oppreflion  is 
the  mofl  oppofite  thing  in  the  world  to  commerce, 
and  the  mofl  deftruftive  enemy  it  can  have : 
That  Governors  have  in  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  been  too  much  inclined  to  opprefs.  And 
confequently,  it  cannot  be  the  intereft  of  the  nation 
to  increafe  their  power,  and  lefTen  the  liberties  of 
■the  people.  I 

The  fame  waiter  obferves,  that  all  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  revenue  in  the  plantations  are  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  crown ;  and  all  breaches  of  the  ads 
of  trade  and  plantations  are  tryed  by  Judges 
commiffioned  by  the  broad  feal,  or  by  warrants 
from  the  admiralty  of  England.  That 'the  laws 
of  the  country  are  not  pleaded  in  thefe  courts, 
but  ads  of  the  Britifh  parliament;  and  where 
they  are  filent,  the  civil  and  maritime  laws  take 
place,  and  the  forms  of  proceeding  are  regulated 
after  the  manner  pradifed  in  Dodors-Commons. 
That  neither  the  Judge,  nor  any  of  the  inferior 
Officers  of  the  admiralty  have  falaries,  or  other 
dependence,  than  upon  what  they  get  by  their  fees, 
and  are  therefore  ftrongly  tempted  to  receive  all 
bufinefs  that  comes  before  them  however  improper 
for  their  cognizance. 

That  the  Officers  of  the  revenue  are  multiplied 
of  late  years  in  the  plantations,  and  guilty  of  great 
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oppreffionsi  The  Merchants  riomplaln,  that  by  C  H  A  P* 
their  violent  pradi<;:es,  they  have  driven  away  all  ^  • 
vefTels  from  fome  parts  of  the  country,  infomuch 
that  they  have  no  flqops  left  to  carry  their  produce 
to  market. 

In  anfwer  to  that  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  Of  the  in- 
increafing  numbers  and  wealth  of  this  and  the 
reft  of  the  charter  colonies,  joined  to  their  great 
diftance  from  Britain,  will  give  them  an  oppor-  land  on 
tunity  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years  to  throw  off  the  crown, 
their  dependance  on  this  nation,  and  declare  them- 
felyes  free  ftates,  if  not  checked  in  time,  by  be¬ 
ing  made  entirely  fubjed  to  the  crown.  He  an- 
fwers,  that  thofe  gentlemen  are  but  little  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  thefe,  or  any  of  the  northern  colonies, 
who  do  not  know  and  confefs  that  their  poverty 
and  the  declining  flate  of  theh  trade  is  lb  great 
at  prefent,  that  there  is  far  more  danger  of  their 
finking,  without  fome  extraordinary  fupport  from 
the  crown,  than  of  their  revolting'  from  it;  be^ 
fides,  they  are  fo  diftind  from  one  another  in  their 
forms  of  government,  in  their  religious  rites,  in 
their  emulation  of  trade,  and  confequently  in  their 
affedions,  that  they  can  never  be  fuppofed  to 
unite  in  fo  dangerous  an  enterprize;  It  is  for 
this  reafon  I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  fome 
great  men  profefs  their  belief  of  the  feafiblenefs 
of  it,  and  the  probability  that  it  will  fome  time 
or  other  adually  come  to  pafs,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  adviie,  that  all  the  governments  on 
the  continent  be  formed  into  one,  by  being  brought 
under  one  Vice-roy,  and  into  one  aflembly;  for 
if  they  in  earneft  believed  that  there  was,  or  would 
be  hereafter,  a  difpofition  in  the  provinces  to  re¬ 
bel  and  declare  themfelves  independent,  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  keep  them  difunited;  becaufe, 
if  it  were  poffible  they  could  contrive  fo  wild 
and  rafli  an  undertaking,  yet  they  would  not  be 
hardy  enough  to  put  it  in  execution,  unlefs  they 
could  firft  ftrengthen  themfelves  by  a  confederacy 
of  all  the  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  another  of  uniting 
writer  is  of  opinion,  that  our  colonies  can  never  the  colo- 
defend  themfelves  ao-ainfl  the  invaflons  and  out- 

O  V  T  • 

rages  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  but^"^ 
by  uniting  them  under  one  Vice-roy  or  Generalif- 
fimo:  FJe  obferves,  that  all  Princes  and  ftates  who 
have  planted  colonies,  or  fubdued  nations,  have 
given  the  command  of  them  to  particular  Go¬ 
vernors  in  fubordination  to  others,  who  have  pre- 
fided  over  the  whole,  for  preventing  and  fup- 
preffing  feditioii;  and  that  each  particular  go¬ 
vernment  might  be  ftrengthened  and  fupported 
by  the  reft  againft  the  attacks  of  their  common 
enemies :  That  in  the  Roman  empire,  which  con¬ 
tained  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  and 
near  three  hundred  colonies,  there  were  only  four 
Prefedls  or  chief  Governors  under  the  Emperor ; 
and  over  thefe  extenfive  countries  the  Spaniards 
poflefs  in  north  and  fouth  America,  there  are 
but  two  Vice-roys:  In  Canada  and  Louifania, 
equal  in  extent  to  all  the  Britifli  Colonies,  the 
French  have  but  one  Govenor  in  chief,  or  Ge- 
neraliffimo,  who  can  unite  the  whole  force  of  the 
French  in  that  part  of  the  world  againft  any  one 
of  the  Britiffi  Colonies  lie  pleafes  to  attack. 

While  the  countries  in  America  poflefled  by  the 
Engliffi  feem  to  be  in  much  the  fame  ftate  that 
Britain  was,  on  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  di¬ 
vided  under  fcvcral  chiefs,  and  confequently  eafily 
fubdued  one  after  another  by  the  united  forces  of 
their  enemies.  Dum  finguli  pugnabant  Univerfi 
vincebantur;  while  they  fought  in  Angle  bodies 
the  whole  ifland  was  conquered  (fay  the  Roman 
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CHAP,  hiftorians :)  So  in  this  country,  to  draw  the  paral- 
.  V.  lel,  we  have  at  lead:  thirteen  colonies  governed  by 
their  refpedive  Commanders,  according  to  their  pe¬ 
culiar  Jaws  and  conftitutions  i  whereof  there  is  fcarce 
one  that  can  expecSl  relief  from  one  another  in  the 
moft  imminent  danger,  as  experience  has  often 
/hewn. 

Ofmak-  This  gentleman  allb  ob/erves,  that  the  colonies 
ingall  the  depending  immediately  on  the  crown,  ,  fuch  as  Vir- 
coTonies  gjnia  and  New-York,  have  been  much  lels  harraf- 
ately'^de-  Indians,  and  much  better  prepared  to 

pendenton defend  their  refpedtive  countries  when  attacked, 
thecrown.  than  the  charter  governments  of  New-England  ; 
either  fays  he,  the  latter  have  not  authority  enough 
to  prevent  the  unfair  ulage  the  Indians  frequently 
complain  of  there,  or  they  negleft  to  give  them  fa- 
tisfaftion  when  they  are  injured,  and  the  frontier 
plantations  are  ruined  before  they  can  agree  to 
march  to  their  defence. 

Ofunqua-  Another  thing  that  has  expofed  our  colonies  to 
lified  and  great  dangers,  he  obfcrves,  has  been  the  un/kilful- 
Gover^  nels,  or  corrupt  views,  of  fome  Governors,  and 
110°^^'  Officers  there,  who  have  been  left  to  trufl  to  pro¬ 
vidence  and  their  own  ingenuity  for  their  fubfiftance : 
I  will  not  fay,  that  all  that  go  thither  are  like  thofe 
in  David’s  camp,  in  debt  or  diftrefs,  and  confequent- 
ly  unqualified  to  promote  the  publick  weaU  but 
there  have  been  thofe,  who  in  time  of  war  have  fuppli- 
ed  their  Indian  enemies  with  powder  and  /hot,  the 
French  with  provifions,  and  the  Spaniards  with 
naval  (lores :  And  by  keeping  up  parties  and  fa- 
c5lions,  and  oppre/Ting  the  people  under  colour  of 
their  authority,  of  flouri/hing  colonies,  have  made 
very  poor  ones  ;  but  to  return  to  the  Maffa- 
chufets. 

The  laws  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  this  co¬ 
lony,  and  the  adminiftration  of  them,  are  thus  fum- 
med  up  by  my  author  Mr.  D  u  m  m  e  r  :  He  /ays, 
there  is  in  every  county  an  office,  where  all  convey- 
The  laws  of  land  are  entered  at  large,  after  the  gran- 
ofNew-  ters  have  fir/l  acknowledged  them  before  a  Juftice 
England,  of  peace ;  by  which  means,  much  fraud  is  prevent¬ 
ed,  no  psrfon  being  able  to  /ell  his  e/late  twice,  or 
take  up  more  money  upon  it  than  it  is  worth. 
Provifion  has  likewi/e  been  made  for  the  fecurity  of 
L^ion  property  of  the  fubjedl  in  the  matter 

of  juries,  who  are  not  returned  by  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  but  are  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
feveral  towns,  a  convenient  time  before  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  courts.  And  this  eledlion  is  under  the 
mo/l  exadl  regulation,  in  order  to  prevent  corrup¬ 
tion  fo  far  as  human  prudence  can  do  it.  It 
muff  be  noted,  that  Sheriffs  in  the  plantations 
are  comparatively  but  little  Officers  ;  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trufted  as  here,  where  they  are  men 
of  ample  fortunes.  And  yet  even  here  fuch  fla¬ 
grant  corruptions  have  been  found  in  returning 
juries  by  Sheriffs,  '  that  the  houfe  of  commons 
thought  it  necellary  lately  to  amend  the  Jaw 
in  this  point,  and  paflTed  a  bill  for  chufing  them 
by  ballot. 

Redrels  in  their  courts  of  law  is  eafy,  quick, 
and  cheap.  All  procefles  are  in  Engli/h,  and 
no  Ipecial  pleadings  or  demurrers  are  admitted, 
but  the  general  iffue  is  always  given,  and  /pecial 
matters  brought  in  evidence,  which  faves  time 
and  expence  ;  and  in  this  cale  a  man  is  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  loole  his  eftate  for  a  defedl  in  form ;  nor 
is  the  merit  of  the  caufe  made  to  depend  on 
the  niceties  of  clerk/hip.  By  a  law  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  no  writ  may  be  abated  for  a  circumftantial 
error,  fuch  as  a  flight  mifnomer,  or  any  infor¬ 
mality.  Ar^  by  another  law,  it  is  enafled, 
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that  every  Attorney  taking  out  a  writ  from  the  CHAP. 
Clerk’s  office,  fliall  endorfe  his  firname  upon 
it,  and  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  adverfe  party  his 
cofts  and  charges  in  cafe  of  non-profecution  or 
difcontinuance,  or  that  the  plantiff  be  non-fuited, 
or  judgment  pafs  again/l  him.  And  it  is  provid¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  ad,  that  if  the  plantiff  fhall  fuf- 
fer  a  non-fuit  by  the  Attorney’s  mil-laying  the 
adion,  he  /hall  be  obliged  to  draw  a  new  writ 
without  a  fee,  in  cale  the  party  fhall  fee  fit  to  re¬ 
vive  the  fuit.  I  cannot  but  think  that  every 
body,  except  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, '  and 
the  Attornies,  will  think  this  a  wholefome  law, 
and  well  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjed. 

For  the  quicker  difpatch  of  caufes,  declarations 
are  made  parts  of  the  writ,  in  which  the  cafe  is 
fully  and  particularly  fet  forth.  If  it  be  matter 
of  accompt,  the  accompt  is  annexed  to  the  writ, 
and  copies  of  both  left  with  the  defendant ;  which 
being  done,  fourteen  days  before  the  fittino-  of 
the  court,  he  is  obliged  to  plead  diredly,  and  the 
iffue  is  then  tryed.  Whereas  by  the  pradice  of 
the  court  of  King’s-Bench,  three  or  four  months 
time  is  often  lo/l  after  the  writ  is  ferved,  before 
the  caule  is  brought  to  iffue. 

Nor  are  the  people  of  New-England  opprefied 
with  the  infinite  delays  and  expence  that  attend 
the  proceedings  in  Chancery ;  where  both  parties 
are  often  ruined  by  the  charge  and  length  of  the 
fuit.  But  as  in  all  other  countries,  England  only 
excepted.  Jus  &  Equum  are  held  the  fame,  and 
never  divided,  fo  it  is  there:  A  power  of  Chancery 
being  ve/led  in  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  com¬ 
mon  law,  as  to  /bme  particular  cafes ;  and  they 
make  equitable  conftrudions  in  others.  I  muff  add, 
that  the  fees  of  Officers  of  all  forts  are  fettled  by 
ads  of  affembly  at  moderate  prizes  for  the  eafe  of 
the  fubjed. 

To  thefe  laws  give  me  leave  to  add  fome  o- 
thers. 

If  a  man  commit  adultery  with  a  married  wo¬ 
man,  or  maid,  or  woman  efpoufed,  both  the  man 
and  woman  are  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  puni/hment  for  robbery  on  the  highway, 
or  burglary,  for  the  firft  offence,  is  only  branding 
on  the  forehead ;  for  the  fecond  offence,  brand¬ 
ing  again  and  whipping ;  and  the  third  offence, 
death. 

Bla/phemy  is  puniflied  with  death. 

Cruel  puni/hment  or  corredion  of  fervants  or 
children  are  prohibited  ;  nor  /hall  any  court  of 
Juftice  condemn  any  offender  to  receive  more 
than  forty  ftripes. 

No  man  condemned  to  die  fliall  be  executed 
within  four  days  after  condemnation. 

Mafters  of  families  are  to  inftrud  their  children 
and  apprentices  in  the  penal  Jaws. 

A  child  upwards  of  fixteen  years  of  age  ftriking 
or  curling  his  parent,  to  be  put  to  death. 

If  any  parent  or  guardian  /hall  deny  a  child 
timely  and  convenient  marriage,  upon  •  complaint 
to  authority,  a  redrels  may  be  had. 

No  orphan  fliall  be  difpoled  of  by  a  guardian 
without  the  confent  of  /bme  court. 

The  minority  of  women  in  cafe  of  marriage  is 
declared  to  be  under  fixteen  years  of  age. 

Any  Magiftrate  may  hear  and  determine  civil 
cau/es  in  his  county  where  the  debt  or  damages  do 
not  exceed  forty  Shillings;  and  no  fuch  caufes  /hi  11 
be  brought  before  a  court. 

Fal/e  witneffes,  forfwearing  them/elves  with  a 
defign  to  take  away  another’s  life,  fliall  fuffer 
death. 


Fornication 
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CHAP.  Fornication  is  punifhed  either  by  corrtpelling 
marriage,  fining  the  parties,  corporal  punifhment, 
disfranchifement,  or  all  of  thefe,  as  the  court  fliall 
diredf. 

No  man  fliall  be  admitted  a  freeman  but  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  fome  church  in  the  colony. 

No  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  church  fliall  be 
exempted  from  ofRces. 

All  Engliflimen  orthodox  in  religion,  not  fcan- 
dalous  in  life,  who  are  freeholders  of  the  country 
and  rateable  in  one  fingle  rate  at  ten  Shillings, 
and  twenty  four  years  of  age,  fliall  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  common-wealth.  Made  anno 
1664. 

Herefy.  During  the  ufurpation,  anno  1646,  they  pafTed 
a  law  againft  hereticks,  wherein  they  recite,  that 
notwithftanding  no  human  power  is  lord  over 
the  faith  and  confciences  of  men,  yet  to  avoid 
damnable  herefies  tending  to  the  fubverting  the 
chriftian  faith,  fpreading  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  jurifdidlion,  *tis  enafted,  that  if  any  perfort 
within  this  jurifdidion  fliall  broach  and  maintain 
any  damnable  herefies,  as  denying  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  or  the  refurreffion  of  the  body,  or 
any  fin  to  be  repented  of  in  the  regenerate,  or  any 
evil  to  be  done  by  the  outward  man  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  fin,  or  fliall  deny  that  Christ  gave  him- 
lelf  a  ranfbm  for  our  fins,  or  fliall  affirm  that  we 
are  not  juftified  by  his  death  and  righteoufnefs 
j  but  by  our  own  merit,  or  fliall  deny  the  morality 

of  the  fourth  commandment,  or  fliall  openly  con¬ 
demn  or  oppofe  the  baptizing  of  infants,  or  fliall 
purpofely  depart  the  congregation  at  the  admini- 
llration  of  the  ordinance  of  baptifm,  or  fliall  deny 
;  the  ordinance  of  magiftracy  or  their  lawful  au¬ 

thority  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  to  punifh 
the  outward  breaches  of  the  firft  table,  or  fliall  en¬ 
deavour  to  feduce  others  to  any  of  thefe  opinions, 
every  fuch  perfon  lawfully  convifted  fliall  be  banifti- 
1  ed  this  jurifdidlion. 

j  Whoever  fliall  revile  the  office  or  perlon  of  a 

Magiftratc  or  Minifter  (Clergyman)  fliall  be  fe- 
verely  whipped,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  five 
Pounds. 

Whoever  fliall  publifli  any  heterodox  opini- 
I  ons  in  religion,  fliall  be  cenfured  by  the  county 

I  court. 

Raw  hides,  fleins,  or  leather  unwrought,  (ball 
not  be  exported,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Anno 

I  1646. 

No  Horfe  fliall  be  fold  or  difpofed  of  to  any  In¬ 
dian,  on  pain  of  one  hundred  Pounds, 
j  No  Stone-Horfe  to  run  in  the  woods,  unlels  he 

'  be  well  made,  and  fourteen  hands  high. 

Jurymen  fliall  be  chofen  by  the  freemen  of  each 
I  county,  a  convenient  time  before  the  fitting  of  the 

I  court. 

j  No  popilh  prieft  or  jefuit,  fliall  come  to,  or  a- 

I  bide  within  this  jurifdidlion,  but  fliall  be  banifhed, 

or  otherwile  proceeded  againft  as  the  court  of  al- 
1  .  fiftants  fliall  direeft ;  and  if  he  return  from  banilh- 

I  ‘  ment,  he  fliall  be  put  to  death. 

No  Indians  fliall  be  depoflefled  of  their  lands 
or  filhing  grounds ;  and  any  Indians  defiring  to 
I  live  among  the  EngUfh,  fliall  have  allotments  of 

i  land. 

!  No  man  fliall  fell  or  difpofe  of  arms  or  ammuni- 

Ij  tion  to  the  Indians. 

I  No  perfon  fliall  give  or  fell  brandy,  rum,  or  o- 

]  ther  ftrong  liquors  to  the  Indians. 

;  No  perfon  fliall  fell  or  difpofe  of  any  boat  or  other 

veflel  to  an  Indian. 


Damage  done  to  the  Indians  In  their  Corn  or  CH  Ar'. 
cattle,  fliall  be  recompenfed. 

The  civilized  Indians,  who  live  under  this  go-, '  ^ 
vernment,  fliall  have  Indian  Commiffioiiers  in 
their  feveral;  plantations,  to  hear  and  determine: 
fuch  differences  as  a  fingle  Magiftrate  may  deter¬ 
mine  among  the  Englifh,  and  fliall  have  MarflialS 
and  Conftables  to  execute  warrants  and  orders. 

They  fliall  alfo  have  courts  equivalent  to  county 
courts  among  themfelves,  provided  the  Englifll 
Magiftrate  appoint  the  fines,  and  give  his  confent 
to  the  judgments  paffed  and  matters  of  a  high¬ 
er  nature  fliall  be  determined  by  the  court  of  aft 
fiftants. 

No  perfon  fliall  be  permitted  to  pawaw,  or  per¬ 
form  their  idolatrous  worffiip  5  nor  fliall  the  Indi-, 
ans  profane  the  Lord’s  day. 

Strong  liquors  found  in  the  poffefliort  of  Indians- 
fliall  be  feized. 

Indians  found  drunk  fliall  be  committed  till 
they  confefs  where  they  had  their  liquor  •,  and  fliall 
pay  ten  Shillings  for  being  drunk,  or  receive  ten 
ftripes. 

Perfons  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for 
fldns,  may  fell  them  arms  and  ammunition  on  pay¬ 
ing  certain  duties  to  the  government,  provided  fuch 
Indians  are  in  amity  with  the  Englifli.  This  a61: 
was  made  anno  1668. 

No  perfon  fliall  be  fuffered  to  fit  tippling  in  a 
publick  houfe  above  half  an  hour,  except  ftrart- 
gers ;  or  to  drink  above  half  a  pint  of  wine  at  a 
fitting. 

No  private  perfon  to  permit  people  to  fit  tip¬ 
pling  in  his  houfe,  on  pain  of  twenty  Shillings 
for  the  firft  offence,  and  five  Pounds  for  the  fe- 
cond^ 

All  perfons  prohibited  fmging  in  a  publick 
houfe,  or  to  go  into  one  on  a  Sunday  or  lecture- 
day. 

No  viftualler  to  fuffer  a  drunken  fellow,  who 
has  been  admonifhed  of  his  offence  by  the  feledl 
men,  to  Come  into  his  houfe. 

The  ftealing  of  men  is  made  capital. 

No  man  fliall  ftrike  his  wife,  or  woman  hef 
hufband,  on  pain  of  ten  Pounds,  or  corporal  pu- 
nifliment,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  county  court. 

No  man  fhall  make  a  motion  of  marriage  to  any 
maid,  without  the  confent  of  her  parents  or  gover¬ 
nors,  or  in  their  abfence,  of  the  next  Magiftrate  3 
on  pain  of  five  Pounds  for  the  firft  offence,  and  ten 
for  the  fecond. 

Married  people  fhall  not  live  feparately  without 
fhewing  good  caufe  to  the  court  of  affiftants. 

None  fliall  marry  any  perfon  but  a  Magiftrate, 
or  thofe  that  are  authorized  by  the  court  of  affi¬ 
ftants,  and  that  after  banns  three  times  publiffied 
in  their  churches. 

The  freemen  of  every  town  are  impowered  to 
fettle  the  wages  of  fervants  and  labourers  there. 

If  any  maim  or  disfigure  his  fervant,  he  fhall  be 
disfranchifed. 

The  mint  fhall  coin  money.  Two-pence  in  the 
Shilling  lefs  in  value  than  Englifh  money :  The  ex¬ 
portation  of  money  prohibited. 

Conviefted  criminals  refufing  to  difeover  their 
accomplices  may  be  put  to  the  torture. 

Playing  in  the  ftreets  or  fields,  walking,  drink¬ 
ing,  vifiting,  fporting,  and  travelling  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath-day  prohibited. 

No  violence  fhall  be  offered  to  any  that  fuffer 
fhipwreck  upon  the  coaft,  or  to  their  goods ;  but 
both  fhall  be  harboured  and  preferved  in  fafety. 

As 
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CKAP.  As  to  the- two  colonies  of  Conne<5licut  and 
Rhode-inand,'  which  I  comprehend  under  the 
title  of  New-England,  thefe,  as  has  been  obferved 
ment Tf  already,  are  diftincl;  governments,  and  indulged  at 
Connefti-  prefent  with  higher  privileges  than  the  Maffachufet 
cut  and  Colony ;  for  thefe,  by  their  refpedive  charters,  are 
authorized  annually  to  eledl  their  own  Gover¬ 
nors,  Deputy- Governors,  council  and  aflembly, 
with  the  reft  of  their  Magiftrates  and  Officers,  ci¬ 
vil  and  military ;  and  to  make  laws  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  colony,  provided  they  are  not  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  laws  of  England  *,  and  the  people  of 
Connedicut,  in  their  religion,  laws  and  cuftoms, 
copy  pretty  clofely  after  their  mother  colony,  that 
of  the  Maflachufets. 

Statcofre-  As  to  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Rhode-Ifland  Co- 
ligion  lony,  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  intereft  there 
there.  gives  me  this  account  of  it.  He  fays,  they  are  a 
very  free  people  in  that  refped.  They  confift  of 
epifcopalians,  prefbyterians,  anabaptifts  and  qua- 
kers ;  but  the  quakers  are  now  the  moft  confide¬ 
rable,  their  prefent  Governor,  John  Wanton, 
Elq;  being  a  quaker,  as  are  alfo  feveral  of  the 
council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives ;  and  as  they 
are  principled  for  a  free  miniftry  of  the  gofpel,  fo 
confequently  there  is  no  forced  maintenance  in  the 
colony  for  the  miniftry  of  any  perfuafion,  but  eve¬ 
ry  different  fociety  that  is  for  maintaining  a 
preacher  does  it  voluntarily  by  a  contribution  or 
fubfeription. 

Of  New  The  fourth  and  laft  colony  comprehended  un- 
Hamp-  <3er  the  name  of  New-England,  is  that  of  New- 
fhirc.  Hampfhire  j  which  is  immediately  dependent  on 
the  crown,  and  confequently  the  King  appoints 
their  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Council, 
Magiftrates  and  Officers,  civil  and  military ;  but 
the  freemen  ftill  eled  their  reprefentatives,  as  the 
free-holders  in  England  do  with  us.  The  confti- 
tution  of  this,  and  all  other  colonies  immediately 
depended  on  the  crown  therefore  refembles  nearly 
that  of  Old-England  ;  but  in  the  reft,  called  char- 
The  diffe-  ter  governments,  the  difflifive  body  of  the  people 
rence  be-  feem  to  be  vefted  with  the  fovereign  power,  having 
tween  the  eledion  of  their  Governors,  Council,  and  Ma- 
vernmentsS'^^^^^s  annually,  and  their  laws  being  made  by 
and  thofe  themfclves  without  the  King’s  concurrence.  How- 
immedi-  ever  their  laws  are  liable  to  be  repealed,  and 
ately  de-  conftitution  entirely  altered  by  the  King  and 
the  Crown.  >  which,  one  would  think,  fliou Id  ren¬ 

der  them  extremely  cautious  in  making  laws  that 
may  prove  difadvantagious  to  their  mother  coun¬ 
try,  or  promote  fuch  trades  and  manufadures  as 
may  interfere  with  thofe  of  Great-Britain ;  for  they 
may  very  well  exped  when  this  lhall  be  done  to 
any  great  degree,  the  parliament  will  keep  a  fe- 
vere  hand  over  them,  and  perhaps  deprive  them 
of  their  moft  darling  privileges.  It  may  be  found 
expedient  hereafter  alfo,  even  for  their  own  de¬ 
fence  and  fecurity,  to  appoint  a  Vice-roy,  or  at 
leaft  a  Generaliflimo  in  time  of  war,  who,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Council,  may  aflemble  and  unite 
the  whole  force  of  the  plantations  againft  the  en¬ 
croachments  and  invafions  of  the  French,  and  aflign 
every  prdVince  and  colony  their  refpedive  quotas  of 
troops  to  oppofe  this  formidable  rival :  Or  at  leaft 
it  may  be  found  neceflary  to  make  all  the  colopies 
immediately  dependent  on  the  crown,  as  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Carolina,  and  LNew-York  are  j  for  thq 


charter  governments  are  not  to  be  depended  on  C  H  A  p; 
in  fuch  exigencies :  They  may  refufe  their  af- 
fiftance,  or  it  will  probably ,  com.e  ,  too  late  to 
be  of  any  fervice  upon  a  fudden  invafion.  Half 
the  country  may  be  deftroyed  before  they  come  to 
an  effedual  refolution  to  raife  forces  *,  or  at  leaft 
before  they  put  their  refolutions  in  execution.  Nor 
can  it  ever  be  expefted  that  the  charter  colonies 
fhould  agree  about  their  refpedive  quotas  and  kip- 
plies  of  men  and  money,  or  indeed  know  w'hat  is 
neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  whole,  fo  well  as 
the  Vice-roy  or  Generaliffimo  may,  who  attentive¬ 
ly  confiders  the  feveral  colonies  and  their  refpedive 
circumrtances  with  an  impartial  eye.  All  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  finding  a  gentleman  of  probity  and  car 
pacity  equal  to  fo  great  a  truft,  or  in  putting  fuch 
checks  and  reflraints  upon ;•  him  as  may  prevent  the 
abufe  of  fuch  a  power  without  prejudice  to  the 
fervice. 

As  to  the  money  of  New-England,  according 
to  Mr.  Neal,  they  have  none  at  prefent,  neither 
Silver  nor  Gold.  About  fifty  or  fixty  years  ago 
there  was  money  coined  in  the  country,  but  there 
is  hardly  enough  left  now  for  the  retail  bufmefs,  New-Eng- 
all  their  payments  among  themftlves  being  made  land, 
in  province  bills  made  legal  by  ad  of  the  general 
aflembly,  which  defeend  as  low  as  half-a-Crown ; 
fo  that  the  gentlemen  of  New-England  carry  all 
their  money  in  their  pocket-books :  Hence  it  is 
that  the  courfe  of  exchange  runs  fo  much  to  the  p  , 
difadvantage  of  the  country,  that  lool.  to  be  paid^*^ 
in  London  is  fometimes  worth  220  and  225 1.  paid 
in  New-Engl<\nd  ;  fo  that  if  a  Merchant  of  Bo- 
fton  fhould  remit  his  eftate  to  London  it  would 
not  be  worth  half  fb  much  as  it  is  there;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  Merchant  in  London 
worth  a  1000  1.  fhould  have  a  mind  to  fettle  in  • 
New-England,  and  carry  his  eflfeds  along  with 
him,  he  might  be  worth  3000  1.  on  his  arrival 
there,  and  live  as  well  upon  it  as  upon  3000  1. 
here. 

A  gentleman  of  Connedjeut  Colony  informs  me 
that  they  are  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  coining 
any  money  there;  the  Silver  and  Gold  that  is 
among  them  is  what  they  import  from  other  parts 
in  return  for  the  commodities  they  export,  and 
paflTes  all  by  weight,  and  ferves  only  as  merchandize, 
which  for  the  moft  part,  one  way  or  other  is  fent 
home  to  Great-Britain,  to  pay  for  goods  imported 
into  New-England  from  thence  ;  what  ferves  as 
a  medium  of  trade  is  their  bills  of  credit  from 
5  s.  to  5  1.  bills,  of  which  they  have  fbme  quan¬ 
tities  ifTued  by  their  government. 

The  Indians  have  a  fort  of  money  among  Indian 
them,  which  they  call  Wampam,  and  is  a  par- 
cel  of  little  beads  made  of  the  Ihells  which  lie  on 
the  fea-coaft,  with  holes  in  them  to  firing  upon  a. 
bracelet,  whereof  fbme  are  white,  and  of  thefe 
fix  go  for  a  Penny;  fbme  black  or  blue,  and  of 
thefe  three  go  for  a  Penny. 

Befides  water-carriage,  they  have  now  waggons  Carriages,’' 
and  Pack-horfes.  There  is  a  fbge  waggon  which 
goes  from  Bofton  to  Newport  in  Rhode-llland,  be¬ 
ing  feventy  miles.  Gentlemen  alfo  have  coaches 
and  chaifes,  but  they  travel  moft  commcmly  on 
horfeback.  And  there  are  inns  on  the  roads  as 
well  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers 
as  thofe  of  Old-England. 
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NE  W-S  GOTLAND,  in  which  1  com¬ 
prehend  Acadia,  is  bounded  by  the  bay 
and  river  of  Sc.  Lawrence  on  the  north- 
eaft  and  north-weft,  by  the  Atlantick-Ocean  on  the 
eaftj  by  the  lame  ocean  and  the  bay  of  Fundi  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  part  of  Canada  and  part  of  New- 
England  on  the  weft,  lying  between  43  and  51 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  63  and  70 
degrees  of  weftern  longitude ;  being  about  five 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  viz. 
from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape  Gafpe,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  j  and  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  viz.  from 
Cape  Canfo  to  the  river  Penobfcot,  which  divides 
New-England  from  New-Scotland,  as  I  appre¬ 
hend. 

This  country  yet  remains  undivided  into  coun¬ 
ties  or  lefler  diftrifts,  and  is  ftill  uncultivated, 
unlels  in  two  or  three  places  near  the  lea-coafts; 
the  reft  is  all  foreft ;  Yet  where  it  has  been  fettled 
or  planted,  either  by  the  French  of  Englifll,  the 
foil  appears  to  be  fruitful.  The  only  towns  the 
Englilh  have  in  Nova-Scotia  are  that  of  Port- 
Royal,  or  Annapolis,  lituate  in  the  bay  of  Fundi, 
and  that  of  Canfo  in  the  eaft,  over-againft  the  ifland 
of  Cape-Breton. 

The  town  or  city  of  Annapolis  lies  upon  an  ex¬ 
cellent  harbour  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Fundi  Bay,  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  a  fleet  of  a  thoufand  ftiips,  and 
at  the  entrance  of  it  has  fixteen  or  eighteen  fathoms 
water  on  one  fide,  and  fix  or  feven  on  the  other. 
The  town  is  pretty  well  fortified  -,  and  here  the 
Governor  refides  with  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred 
Englifh.  Canfo,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of 
Acadia,  will  probably  in  time  be  a  very  confidera- 
ble  town,  on  account  of  an  excellent  fifhery  near  it ; 
tho’  it  feems  the  Englifh  have  been  difturbed,  and 
great  encroachments  made  on  their  territories  and 
fifheries  in  Nova-Scotia  by  the  French  fince  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

An  Englifh  gentleman,  who  wrote  of  this  cotin- 
,  try  in  the  year  1720,  fays  it  muft  be  acknow- 
•  ledged  that  ever  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht  no  care 
■  has  been  wanting  to  provide  this  province  with 
VoL.  III.  Ni;.mb.  CXXXVII. 


Governors,  Lieutenant-Governors,  arid  other  in-  c  H  A 
ferior  Officers  both  civil  and  military,  and  alfo  VI. 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  regular  forces  j  but 
with  great  fubmiffion,  I  think  the  Orator’s  quefti- 
on  may  very  pertinently  be  repeated  here,  Cui 
bono?  And  indeed  what  gteat  lefvice  can  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  a  fingle  garrifon  whofe  command 
reaches  no  farther  than  their  guns^  whilft  the 
whole  country  is  abandoned  to  the  French,  who 
make  fettlements,  and  eredl  forts  by  order  of  the  French 
Governor  of  Canada,  on  all  the  principal  rivers,  encroach* 
particularly  St.  John’s,  Paffamaquady  and  Penob- 
fcot,  and  have  pofTeffed  themfelves  of  our  fifhe¬ 
ry  at  Canfo,  which  is  perhaps  the  beft  in  the 
world:  For  tho*,  according  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  nth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they 
can  claim  no  more  liberty  to  fifh  there  than  on 
any  other  part  of  that  coaft ;  yet  finding  that  their 
new  plantations  on  Cape  Breton  were  fcarce  ha¬ 
bitable,  they  not  only  managed  their  fifhery  on 
our  gfOund,  and  in  our  harbours,  but  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Indians  pulled  down  our  ftages, 
deftroyed  our  veflels,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
fuffer  none  of  his  Majefty’s  fubje<5ls  to  catch  or 
cure  fifh  at  the  ifland  of  Canfo  without  firft  pay¬ 
ing  for  a  licence  from  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Breton  ;  tho’  the  French  have  no  manner  of  right 
to  thefe  iflands  and  harbours:  If  they  had  it  would 
be  an  unpardonable  crime  in  that  Governor  to 
allow  the  Englifh  to  trade  or  fifh  there  on  any 
account  whatfoever.  And  the  reafon  is  becaufe  all 
Governors  in  America,  whether  Englifh  or  French 
receive  exprefs  inftrudlions  from  their  refpedlive 
matters,  to  put  in  execution  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  neutrality  in  America,  between  King 
James  II.  and  the  late  King  of  France;  whereb 
it  is  ftipulated,.  that  none  of  the  fubjedls  of  either 
King  fhall  trade  or  fifh  in  the  bays,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  other,  under  the  penalty  of  the  vcficl  fo  trad¬ 
ing  or  fifliing,  and  lading,  being  confifcated. 

But,  as  I  am  informed,  the  people  of  New- 
England  have  of  late  affertcd  their  right  to  thofe 
fifheries,  and  built  and  peopled  the  town  of  Canfo, 
and  manage  the  fifhery  there  to  great  advantage: 
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CHAP,  However,  the  reft  of  the  country  ftill  remains  un- 
planted.  The  greateft  part  of  the  European  inha¬ 
bitants  are  French,  who  have  taken  the  oaths  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  the  Indians  are  for  the 
moft  part  profelytes  to  the  French  jefuitesj  fo 
that  if  a  war  fhould  break  out  again  between 
Great-Britain  and  France, .  the  French  would 
foon  become  mafters  of  Acadia  and  all  Nova- 
Scotia  again,  in  the  opinion  of  fome.  They  have 
’tis  faid,  always  fifteen  hundred  regular  forces  in 
the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
would  be  joined  by  a  French  fquadron  and  land 
forces  from  Europe  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  which, 
with  the  afliftance  of  the  natives,  would  enable 
them,  fay  thefe  gentlemen,  to  reduce  Acadia  un¬ 
der  their  power  in  a  fingle  campaign,  ruin  the 
Britifli  fifheries  here  and  at  Newfoundland,  de- 
ftroy  the  foreign  trade  of  our  northern  Colonies, 
and  cut  off  all  communication  between  them  and 
Europe. 

Whereas  if  this  country  were  peopled  and  plant¬ 
ed  by  the  Engliflr,  it  would  not  only  yield  us  all 
manner  of  naval  ftores,  great  plenty  of  rich  Furs 
and  fkins,  but  preferve  to  us  the  fineft  fifheries  in 
the  world,  fecure  Acadia  againft  any  attacks  from 
Cape  Breton,  and  with  the  help  of  an  Englifli 
fquadron  in  time  of  war  protedt  the  trade  of 
the  northern  Colonies. 

Port-Royal,  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  laft  war,  was  juftly  ftyled  the  Dunkirk 


of  that  part  of  the  world,  continually  harbourirg  C  H  P. 
fleets  of  privateers,  and  French  cruizers,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  fifheries  and  foreign  trade  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  Colonies;  And  this  will  probably  be  the 
cafe  again  if  we  do  not  plant  this  country,  and 
make  provifion  againft  the  attempts  of  the  French 
while  the  peace  continues  •,  and  when  this  is  done, 
ftill  Cape  Breton  will  remain  a  thorn  in  our  fides, 
and  probably  occafion  perpetual  fldrmifhcs  between 
the  fubjedts  of.  Great-Britain  and  France,  till  ei¬ 
ther  we  reduce  that  ifland,  or  the  French  make 
a  conqueft  not  only  of  Nova-Scotia,  but  of  New- 
England  itfelf,  and  all  our  northern  colonies: 

And  as  we  have  no  great  reafon  to  fear  the  French 
will  ever  be  able  to  effect  the  latter,  at  leaft  in 
this  age,  fo  we  muft  expedt  they  will  ufe  their  ut- 
moft  efforts  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton;  for  v/henever  this  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifli,  the  French  trade  to  Cana¬ 
da  and  North-America  muft  infallibly  be  loft  and 
fall  to  the  fhare  of  Great-Britain;  and  all  their 
hopeful  fchemes  of  uniting  Canada  or  New-France 
to  Louifania,  or  South  Florida,  muft  vanifli ;  for 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland  (already  in  our 
poffeflion)  lie  before  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
with -the  afliftance  of  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war 
ftationed  there  m.ight  eafily  cut  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  that  river,  by  which  alone  Canada  or 
New-France  can  be  approached. 
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NEW-BRITAIN,  or  Terra  de  La- 
barador,  in  which  I  comprehend  Hud¬ 
fon’s  Bay  and  Streights,  is  feparated  from 
Nova-Scotia  by  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
part  of  Canada,  and  extends  from  49  to  64  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude,  lying  between  60  and  90 
degrees  of  weftern  longitude. 

This  cold  inhofpitable  country  is  but  thinly 
peopled  with  Indians,  and  the  only  part  of  it  that 
was  ever  thought  worth  the  planting  by  any 
Europeans  was  the  bottom  and  the  weft  fide  of 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  where  the  Englifli  have  four  or 


five  little  forts  and  faftories,  the  chief  of  which  is 
fort  Albany.  The  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  trade 
thither  for  furrs  and  skins,  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  tlioufand  Pounds  prime  coft  annually, 
of  which  three  fourths  are  Beaver  Skins. 

The  eaftern  Ihores  of  this  country  were  dif- 
covered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  for  Henry 
VII,  King  of  England,  about  the  year  1498. 
They  were  afterwards  vifited  by  Davis  and  o- 
thers  in  their  attempts  to  difeover  a  north-weft 
paflage  to  China;  but  Captain  HENRy  Hud¬ 
son,  who  has  communicated  his  name  to  the  bay 
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C  H  A  P-  and  ftreights,  furrounded  almoft  the  whole  coaft 
going  on  fliore  in  feveral  places, 

H^s^s  Hudson  made  four  voyages  to  the  north 

difcovery.  Upon  difcovery,  the  firft  in  die  year  1607,  when 
he  fet  fail  from  England  in  the  month  of  May; 
and  hav'ing  made  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  failed 
as  far  as  8r  degrees  30  minutes,  and  returned 
to  England  on  the  15th  of  September  the  fame  year. 

In  the  year  1608,  he  endeavoured  to  difeover 
a  north-eaft  paftage  to  China,  but  coming  into 
75  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude  on  the 
9th  of  June,  he  found  his  way  fo  blocked  up  by 
mountains  of  ice  that  he  returned  home. 

The  year  following,  anno  i6op,  he  made 
another  attempt  to  find  a  way  to  China,  by  the 
north-eaft,  but  was  again  prevented  by  fields  of 
ice  near  Nova  Zembla. 

The  following  year,  i6ic,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Mr.  Wos- 
TEN  HOLME,  and  other  adventurers,  fitted  out 
Mr.  Hudson  again,  with  orders  to  endeavour 
to  find  a  pafiage  through  Davis’s  Streights  to  the 
South-Sea  or  Pacifick  Ocean.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Hudson  fet  fail  from  England  in  April,  and  on 
the  4th  of  June  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  Green¬ 
land,  from  whence  he  failed  to  the  Hand  of 
Defolation  ;  then  he  fleered  almoft  due  weft  till 
he  difeovered  a  point  of  land,  being  part  of  Terra 
de  Labarador,  in  the  latitude  of  60,  which  is 
called  Defire  Provokes,  being  near  the  mouth  of 
thofe  ftreights  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  Hudfon’s  Streights :  Thefe  he  entered  foon  af¬ 
ter,  and  failing  through  fields  of  ice  to  the  north- 
.weft  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  leagues  by  com¬ 
putation,  he  came  to  a  fmall  ftreight  two  leagues 
over  and  very  deep  water,  through  which  he 
.  pafted  between  two  promontories,  calling  that  to 
the  fouthward  Cape  Woftenholme,  and  that  to 
the  north-weft  Digges’s  Hand,  the  latter  lying 
in  64  degrees  44  nainutes  north  latitude:  And 
.  now  coming  into  a  fpacious  fea,  wherein  he 
failed  an  hundred  leagues  fouth,  he  affured  him- 
.  felf  he  had  found  the  paftage  into  the  Pacifick- 
Ocean  ;  but  perceiving  at  length,  by  the  flaal- 
low  water,  that  he  was  embayed,  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difturbed,  for  there  was  a  neceftity  now 
of  remaining  all  winter  in  this  frozen  country, 
there  being  no  poftlbility  of  returning  through 
die  ftreights  till  next  fummer  on  account  of  the 
ice.  He  brought  his  veffel  therefore  to  an  anchor 
in  a  fmall  creek  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the 
bay,  where  being  in  great  diftrefs  for  want  of 
provifiens,  he  was  plentfully  fupplyed  with  wild 
fowl  during  the  winter,  and  afterwards  in  the 
fpring  with  fifh ;  but  the  Captain  was  fo  intent 
upon  compleating  his  difcovery,  that  he  left  his 
men  to  take  and  fait  up  fifli  and  vidlual  the  fliip, 
while  he  fearch’d  every  creek  and  corner  of  the 
fliore  in  his  floop  for  a  paftage  to  tlae  South-Sea. 
During  his  abfence  his  men  did  not  only  neg- 
ledt  to  catch  fifh,  but  entered  into  a  confpiracy 
to  run  away  with  the  veffel  and  leave  him  and 
the  reft  of  their  Officers  behind,  which  they  put 
Hud-  execution  foon  after  his  return,  forcing  him 

son’s  men  and  eight  more  into  a  b^at  with  a  very  fmall  fhare 
run  away  of  provifions  ;  and  they  were  never  heard  of  from 
^ani  pretence  of  the  mariners 

l^ve  him  for  this  piece  of  barbarity  being  that  the  Captain 
to  periHi.  ]iad  threatened  to  fet  part  of  the  crew  on  ffiore, 
for  not  furnifhing  the  fhip  with  fifh  when  it 
was  in  their  power. 

The  confpirators  having  left  their  Captain  and 
his  companions  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  brought 


the  fhip  to  Digges’s  Hand,  where  all  their  pro-  CHAP, 
vifions  being  fpent,  they  went  on  ffiore,  and 
furniffied  themfelves  with  great  quantities  of  wild 
fowl:  But  Green  the  Captain  of  the  mutineers, 
and  three  or  four  more  of  the  ring-leaders,  were 
furprifed  by  the  natives  and  cut  in  pieces.  Where¬ 
upon  Pricket,  a  fervant  to  Sir  Dudley 
D  iGGEs  (whofe  life  the  mutineers  had  fpared, 
in  hopes  he  would  have  been  inftrumental  in  get¬ 
ting  their  pardon,)  took  the  charge  of  the  fhip 
upon  him,  and  brought  her  home  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1611,  the  crew  being  all  fo  weak  that, 
they  were  not  able  to  manage  their  fails  without 
the  affiftance  of  fome  fiffiermen  they  met  with 
at  fea ;  and  part  of  them  were  adlually  ftarved 
to  death  in  the  paftage. 

The  year  following,  Sir  Thomas  Button  Sir  Tho- 
purfued  the  difcovery,  and  paffing  Hudfon’s  mas^But- 
Streights  entered  the  fame  bay,  and  leaving  the  ^  . 
fouth  part  of  it,  which  Hudson  had  vifited,  he  the  bay. 
failed  fome  hundreds  of  leagues  to  the  weftward, 
till  he  arrived  at  a  large  continent,  which  he 
named  New-Wales;  and  here  he  loft  his  fhip, 
coming  home  in  a  floop  that  he  built  in  the 
countiy. 

The  next  adventurer  that  entered  Hudfon’s  James’s 
Bay  was  Captain  James,  in  the  year  1631. 

This  gentleman  failed  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  ' 
and  wintered  on  Charlton -Hand,  in  52  degrees 
odd  minutes  no.'th  latitude,  for  which  reafon  the 
fouth  part  of  this  gulph  is  ufually  called  James’s 
Bay.  At  his  return  he  gave  fo  dreadful  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hazards  he  fuftained  in  his  voyage 
from  the  ice,  that  nobody  attempted  it  again  till 
the  year  1667,  when  Captain  Gill  am  entered 
the  bay,  failing  to  a  river  near  the  bottom  of  it 
in  51  degrees  north  latitude,  which  he  judged  to 
be  a  proper  place  for  fettling  a  faclory,  and  called 
it  Prince  Rupert’s  River.  Upon  his  return  his 
owners  applyed  to  King  Charles  II.  for  a 
patent  to  plant  the  country,  which  they  obtained  A  patent 
anno  1670,  Prince  Rupert  being  the  chief 
proprietor:  And  the  company  have  carryed  on  a 
fmall  but  prohtable  trade  thither  with  fome  in¬ 
terruptions  from  the  French  of  Canada  almoft  ever 
fince.  The  Engliffi  were  encouraged  to  fettle 
fadlories  here  by  two  Frenchmen,  who  had  been 
conduced  to  the  bay  by  fome  of  the  natives  of 
Canada.  Thefe  men  returning  to  France,  and 
propofing  the  fettling  of  a  colony  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  the  projeft  was  flighted  by  that  mi- 
niftry ;  whereupon  the  Engliffi  ambalTador  at  that 
court  engaged  thefe  two  men  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Engliflr,  and  thereupon  preparations  were  made 
in  England  to  fend  a  colony  to  the  bay. 

The  firft  Engliffi  Govenor  that  went  thither 
was  Charles  Batly,  tfq;  anno  1670,  who 
built  a  fort  on  Rupert-River,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Charles  Fort ;  and  foon  after  he  caufed  Charles 
a  fadlory  to  be  fettled  at  port  Nelfon,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bay,  in  57  degrees  north  latitude 
but  the  two  Frenchmen  (Radison  and  Goose- 
leer)  foon  after  betrayed  that  place  to  the 
French  of  Canada-,  However,  in  the  year  1682 
they  thought  fit  to  change  fides  again,  and  reftor- 
ed  port  Nelfon  to  the  Engliffi.  In  the  year  1684 
the  chief  fadlory  of  the  Engliffi  was  removed  to 
Chickewam-River,  and  called  Albany;  and  a  Albany 
fort  was  erefled  for  its  defence  on  the  fouth-weft  Port' 
part  of  the  bay.  It  was  defigned  alfo  to  have 
fixed  a  colony  on  Charlton-Hand,  and  to  have 
built  warehoufes  there  for  their  Furrs;  but  the 
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CHAP,  place  aFterwatds  found  incommodious,  and  de- 
VII.  ferted  again.  The  company  were  now  in  poffeffi- 
on  of  five  fettlements  (viz.)  thofe  in  Albany-River, 
New-Se-  Hayesjnand,  Rupert-River,  port  Nelfon  and  New- 
Severn,  between  port  Nelfon  and  Albany,  and 
their  trade  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  when  the 
French,  apprehenfive  that  the  Englifti  would  draw 
all  the  upland  Indians  to  the  bay,  fent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops  from  Canada  under  the  command 
The  of  the  Chevalier  De  Troys,  who  invaded  our  fet- 
Frenchin-  tigments,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Hayes-Ifland, 
Rupert,  and  Albany,  in  July  1686,  though 
time  of  we  were  then  at  peace  with  France.  But  the  Eng- 
praceand  Hfli  flin  remained  in  poflelTion  of  port  Nelfon  ;  and 
take  them,  between  the  confederates  and  the 

French,  in  the  year  1693,  the  Englifh  recovered 
the  reft  of  their  fettlements  in  the  bay.  During 
the  laft  war  the  French  reduced  all  our  fettlements, 
except  Albany,  under  their  power  again,  but  they 
Reftorcd  were  yielded  to  Great-Britain  by  the  peace  of  U- 
bythe  trecht,  anno  1713,  and  we  have  remained  in  pof- 

Utrecht  them  ever  fince. 

Articles  of  By  the  tenth  article  of  this  treaty  his  moft 
that  treaty  ch rift ian  Majefty  obliged  himfelf  to  reftore  to 
relating  to  Great-Britain  the  bay  and  ftreights  of  Hudfon, 
lands,  feas,  fea-coafts,  rivers,  and  places 
New-  fituate  on  the  faid  bay  and  ftreights,  with  the 
Scotland,  fortrefles  there  eredled,  in  the  cpndition  they  then 
were,  with  all  cannon  and  ammunition  in  the  fame : 
And  it  was  agreed  that  commiffaries  on  the  part  of 
Great-Britain  and  France  ftiould  determine  within  a 
year  the  limits  to  be  fixed  between  the  faid  bay 
of  Hudfon  and  the  places  appertaining  to  the 
French  ;  which  limits  the  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain 
and  France  are  not  to  pafs  over  to  each  other  by 
fea  or  land.  And  commiftloners  did  afterwards  fet¬ 
tle  the  limits  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  a 
promontory  fituate  on  the  Atlantick-Ocean,  in  58 
degrees  30  minutes,  and  running  from  thence 
fouth-weft  to  the  lake  Mifcofink  or  Miftafin,  and 
from  thence  fouth-weft  indefinitely  to  the  latitude  of 
49  ;  all  the  countries  to  the  north  being  afligned  to 
Great-Britain,  and  all  on  the  fbuth,  between  that 
line  and  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  or  Canada,  to 
France. 

By  the  eleventh  article  France  was  obliged  to 
make  fatisfaftion  to  the  Englifh  company  trading 
to  Hudibn’s  Bay  for  all  the  depredations  the 
French  had  committed  there  in  time  of  peace  ;  and 
the  Englifti  were  to  give  the  like  fatisfadion  to 
the  French. 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  fame  treaty,  Nova- 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  Port-Royal  or  Annapolis-Royal, 
with  their  lands  and  dependencies,  were  entirely 
yielded  and  made  over  to  Great-Britain  in  fuch 
ample  manner  that  the  fubjeds  of  France  were 
entirely  excluded  from  all  kind  of  fifheries  in  the 
feas,  bays  and  coafts  of  Nova-Scotia,  efpecially 
thofe  which  lie  towards  the  eaft  and  within  thirty 
leagues  thereof,  beginning  from  the  ifland  of  Sable 
inclufive,  and  ftretching  thence  to  the  fouth-weft 
(but  I  queftion  if  this  is  nota  miftake,  and  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  faid  to  the  North-Eaft  j  for  Cape 
Sable  is  the  moft  foutherly  promontory  of  Aca¬ 
dia,  or  Nova-Scotia)  however,  it  is  poflible  this  mi¬ 
ftake  has  given  the  French  a  pretence  to  difturb  our 
filhery  at  Canfo,  on  the  north-eaft  point  of  Acadia. 

The  orders  of  the  Admiralty  to  Captain  M  i  d- 
D  L  E  t  o  N,  to  endeavour  a  difeovery  of  the 
North-weft-paflage. 

‘  Whereas  we  have,  in  obedience  to  his  Majefty’s 
*  commands,  ordered  the  Furnace  Sloop,  whereof 


you  are  Commander,  to  be  fitted  out  in  a  proper  C  H  A  p. 
manner,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  towards  Hud- 
fon’s  Strait,  in  order  to  attempt  the  difeovery  of 
a  paflage  that  way  into  the  vveftern  American 
ocean,  and  have  appointed  the  Difeovery  Pink, 
William  Moor,  Mafter,  (who  is  hereby  re¬ 
quired  and  diredled  to  follow  your  orders)  to  at¬ 
tend  you  on  that  fervice,  you  are  hereby  required 
and  direded,  fo  foon  as  the  faid  Sloop  and  Pink 
are  ready  for  the  fea,  to  fall  down  to  the  Nore, 
and  when  they  have  been  paid  what  is  due  to 
their  companies,  to  proceed  to  Leith,  and  deli¬ 
ver  the  inclofed  packet  to  Captain  Ho  lb  urn  e, 
commander  of  his  Majefty’s  ftiip  the  Dolphin, 
containing  orders  to  the  faid  Captain  to  proceed 
in  company  with  you,  as  far  as  the  iflands  of 
Orkney,  for  your  better  fecurity  againft  the  pri¬ 
vateers  of  the  enemy,  faid  to  be  cruizing  there¬ 
about. 

‘  You  are  accordingly  to  proceed  in  company 
with  the  faid  (hip  Dolphin  as  far  as  the  aforefaid 
iflands,  and  then  to  make  the  beft  of  your  way 
with  the  Sloop  and  Pink  under  your  command, 
towards  Hudfon’s  Strait,  and  after  pafling  the 
fame,  to  proceed  to  Carey’s  Swan’s-neft ;  and 
then  fteer  north-wefterly,  fo  as  to  fall  in  with  the 
North-weft  land  at  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Welcome, 
or  ne  ultra,  near  the  latitude  of  65  degrees 
North. 

‘  You  are  there  to  make  the  beft  obfervations 
you  can  of  the  heighth,  diredlion  and  courfe  of 
the  tides,  bearing  of  the  lands,  debth  and  found¬ 
ings  of  the  lea,  and  Ihoals,  with  the  variation  of 
the  needle. 

‘  When  you  come  up  with  Whalebone  Point  in 
65®,  you  are  to  try  the  beft  paflage  in  doubling 
that  land,  whether  to  eaftward  or  weft  ward,  in 
cafe  it  be  an  ifland  ;  and  on  which  fide  foever 
you  meet  the  tide  and  flood,  to  diredl  your  courle 
fo  as  to  meet  the  tide,  whether  north-wefterly  or 
fouth-wefterly. 

‘  If  after,  in  doubling  that  cape,  you  find  either 
a  ftrait  or  an  open  fea,  you  are  to  keep  on  your 
courfe,  ftill  meeting  the  tide  of  flood ;  and  if  it 
be  lb  wide  as  to  lofe  fight  of  land,  then  keep  to 
the  larboard  or  American  Ihore,  fleering  Ibuth- 
wefterly,  lb  as  to  take  the  bearings  of  the  lands 
and  foundings  5  and  oblerve  whether  there  are  any 
inlets,  bays,  or  rivers,  to  ftielter  the  fhips,  in 
cale  bad  weather,  or  contrary  winds,  oblige  you 
to  take  harbour ;  and  there  make  the  beft  plans 
you  can  of  fuch  harbours,  and  the  charts  of  the 
coaft, 

‘  You  muft  make  no  ftay  any  where,  whilft  wind 
and  weather  permits,  (except  for  making  obfer¬ 
vations  for  your  fafety  in  your  return)  until  you 
get  to  the  fouthward  of  60  degrees  North ;  and 
then,  if  you  continue  to  find  and  open  fea,  make 
more  careful  obfervations  of  the  American  coaft  or 
iflands,  and  of  the  head-lands,  bays,  and  rivers, 
until  you  make  the  latitude  of  50  degrees,  or 
any  more  foutherly  latitude,  in  cale  you  find  it 
convenient  to  winter  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but  if  you  ftiould  find  it  more  convenient  to 
return  into  the  bay  to  winter,  or  can  make  your 
paflage  home  in  time,  after  making  a  difoovery 
of  the  palTage  to  the  weftern  American  ocean,  • 

(which  is  more  eligible)  in  order  to  profccute  ! 

the  difeovery  to  advantage  next  feafon,  then  you  ' 

need  proceed  no  farther  foutherly  than  50  or  60  | 

degrees  latitude,  and  make  all  proper  obferva-  • 

tions  of  the  tides,  bays,  head -lands,  flioals,  and  j 

rocks  on  both  fides,  if  the  paflage  be  narrow,  or 
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on  which  ever  fide  the  wind  and  weather  permits 
you,  with  the  variation,  or  any  other  curious  ob- 
iervations  you  can  make. 

‘  If  you  find  any  inhabitants  upon  the  coaft,  or 
any  populous  nations  to  the  fouthward,  you  are 
to  endeavour  by  all  proper  means,  to  cultivate  a 
friendlhip  and  alliance  with  them,  prefenting  them 
with  fuch  trifles  as  they  value,  and  fliewing  them 
all  poflible  civility  andrefped ;  but  to  take  caution, 
if  they  be  numerous,  not  to  let  yourfelf  be  fur- 
prized,  but  to  be  conftantly  on  your  guard  againft 
any  accidents. 

‘  If  you  find  it  proper  to  winter  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  palTage,  get  to  a  warrii  climate  not 
more  northerly  than  42  degrees  in  fome  fafe 
harbour,  that  may  be  of  ufe  in  a  future  fettlement  j 
and  rather  in  an  ifland,  if  there  be  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  which  would  be  fafer  than  on  the  continent 
for  an  infant  fettlement. 

‘  If  your  place  of  wintering  is  within  a  proper  di- 
ftance  to  be  fupplied  by  the  natives  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  take  proper  feeds,  of  fruit-trees,  plants, 
grain  and  pulfe,  and  fow  them  in  the  fpring,  or 
in  cafe  you  find  any  civilized  nation,  who  want 
fuch  kinds,  you  may  prefent  fome  to  them,  and 
make  them  fenfible  of  their  ufe  and  marinet  of 
^ulture. 

‘  In  places  where  you  meet  with  inhabitants, 
make  purchafes  with  their  confent,  and  take  pof- 
feflion  of  convenient  fituations  in  the  country,  in 
the  name  of  his  Majefty  of  Great-Britain. 

‘  But  when  there  are  no  inhabitants,  you  mufl; 
take  poflelTion  by  fetting  up  proper  infcriptions  as 
firft  difcoverers  and  pofieflbrs. 

‘  If  in  your  paflfage  you  meet  with  any  Ihips 
trading  to  the  wcftern  countries,  eaftward  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  or  any  Japaneze  Ihips,  and  you  apprehend 
any  danger  from  them,  cither  from  their  force  or 
number,  you  are  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  dif- 
covery,  but  immediately  to  return,  that  Ihips  of 
fufficient  force  may  be  fent  out  next  feafon,  to  be¬ 
gin  a  trade,  or  make  a  fettlement,  without  any 
apprehenfion  of  difturbance  from  any  powerful 
nation  on  that  fide,  left  any  accident  Ihould  pre¬ 
vent  your  return,  and  difcourage  any  farther  at¬ 
tempts  to  be  made  for  the  future. 

‘  If  you  Ihould  arrive  at  California  without  any 
apprehenfion  of  danger,  and  chufe  to  winter  in  42 
degrees  (where  Caxton  is  faid  to  have  found  a 
civilized  nation  and  good  harbour )  or  more 
foutherly,  then  endeavour  to  meet  Captain  Ant 
SON  in  the  month  of  December,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Manila  Ihip  at  the  Cape  St.  Lucas,  the 
fouthern  Cape  of  California,  and  leave  a  copy  of 
your  journal  with  him,  left  any  accident  Ihould 
happen  to  you  upon  your  return,  and  fo  the  dif- 
covery  be  loft,  and  it  might  prevent  Ihips  being 
fent  out  to  your  relief  in  cafe  of  Ihip  wreck. 

‘  But  for  as  much  as,  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature,  feveral  emergencies  may  arife,  not  to  be 
forefeen,  and  therefore  not  fo  particularly  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  inftrudtions  before-hand,  you  are  in 
fuch  cafe  to  proceed,  as  upon  advice  with  your 
Officers,  you  Ihall  judge  may  be  moft  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  fervice  on  which  you  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

*  When  you  return  home,  you  are  to  proceed 
into-  the  river  Thames,  and  fend  our  Secretary 
an  account  of  your  arrival  and  proceedings,  for 

VOL.  III. 


‘  our  information.  Given  under  our  hands  the  C  H  a  P*. 
‘  20th  of  May,  1741. 

To  Captain  Midbleton,  Cha.Wager. 

Commander  of  his  Ma-  Tho.  FraNKLAND.- 

Sptfo^rd°^  tl'cFurnace,  Glenorchy. 

By  command  of  their  Lordihips* 

,  Thomas  CbRSEXT.” 

By  the  Commlfllbners  for  executing  the  office 
of  Lord  High- Admiral  of  Great- Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c. 

*  You  are  hereby  required  and  diredted  during 
^  the  courle  of  yolir  intended  voyage,  not  to  give 
‘  any  difturbance  or  moleftation  to  any  of  the  Ihips 
‘  or  Hoops,  employed  in  the  lervice  of  the  Hudfon’s 
‘  Bay  Company,  but  to  give  them  all  protecftiort 
‘  and  afliftance  that  lies  in  your  power,  whenever 
*  any  opportunity  offer  of  your  being  ferviceable 
‘  to  them.  Given  under  our  hands  the  29th  of 
‘  May,  1741. 

To  Captain  Middleton,  Cha.  Wager. 

Commander  of  his  Ma-  Vere  BeauCLERK* 

Sloop  Farnac.  ^  Glenorchy. 

By  command  of  their  Lordfliips, 

Thomas  Corbett. 

Captain  M  i  d  d  l  e  t  o  n*s  account  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  degrees  and  furprizing  effeCls  of  Cold 
in  Hudfon’s  Bay,  North-america,  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  06t.  28,  1742.  * 

I  obferved  that  the  Hares,  Rabbets,  Foxes  and 
Partridges,  in  September,  and  the  beginning  of 
October,  changed  their  native  cblours  to  a  fnowy 
white  ;  and  that  for  fix  months,  in  the  fevereft  part 
of  the  winter,  I  never  faw  any  but  what  were  all 
white,  except  fome  Foxes  of  a  different  fort,  which 
were  grizzled,  and  fome  half  red,  half  white. 

That  lakes  and  Handing  waters,  which  are  not 
above  10  or  12  feet  deep,  are  frozen  to  the  ground 
in  winter,  and  the  filhes  therein  all  perilh. 

Yet  in  rivers  near  the  fea,  and  lakes  of  a  greater 
depth  than  10  or  12  feet,  filhes  are  caught  all  the 
winter,  by  cutting  holes  through  the  ice  down  to  the 
water,  and  therein  putting  lines  and  hooks.  But  if  they 
are  to  be  taken  with  nets,  they  cut  feveral  holes  in 
a  ftrait  line  the  length  of  the  net,  and  pafs  the  net, 
with  a  ftick  faftened  to  the  head  line,  from  hole  to 
hole,  till  it  reaches  the  utmoft  extent  *,  and  what 
filhes  come  to  thefe  holes  for  air,  are  thereby  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  n.et ;  and  thefe  filh,  as  foon  as 
brought  into  the  open  air,  are  inftantaneoufly  frozen 
as  ftiff  as  ftock-filh.  The  feamen  likewile  frelhen 
their  fait  provifions,  by  cutting  a  large  hole  through 
the  ice  in  the  ftream  or  tide  of  the  river,  which 
they  do  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  keep  it 
open  all  that  feafon.  In  this  hole  they  put  their  fait 
meat,  and  the  minute  it  is  emeffcd  under  water,  it 
becomes  pliable  and  foft,  thbugh  before  it’s  immer- 
fion  it  was  hard  frozen. 

Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  and  Veniibn,  that  are  kil* 
led  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  are  prefeTved  by 
the  froft,  for  fix  or  feven  months,  intirely  free 
from  putrefaction,  and  prove  tolerable  good  eating. 
Likewife  Geefe,  Partridges,  arid  other  Fowl,  that 
are  killed  at  the  fame  time,  and  kept  With  their 
feathers  on,  and  guts  in,  require  ho  other  preferva- 
tive  but  the  froft  to  make  them  good  wholefome 

24  T  eating. 
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CHAP,  eating,  as  long  as  the  winter  continues.  All  kinds- 
VII.  Qf  are  preferved  in  the  like  manner. 

In  large  lakes  and  rivers,  the  ice  is  fometimes 
broken  by  imprifoned  vapours  ;  and  the  rocks, 
trees,  joifts  and  raftors  of  our  buildings,  are  butft 
with  a  noife  not  lefs  terrible  than  the  firing  off  a  great 
many  guns  together.  The  rocks,  which  are  fplit 
by  the  froft,  are  heaved  up  in  great  heaps,  leaving 
large  cavities  behind  ;  which  I  take  to  be  caufed  by 
imprifoned  watery  vapours,  that  require  more  room, 
when  frozen,  than  they  occupy  in  their  fluid  flate. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  unaccountable,  that  the  froft 
Ihould  be  able  to  tear  up  rocks  and  trees,  and  fplit 
the  beams  of  our  houfes,  when  I  confider  the  great 
Force  and  elafticity  thereof.  If  beer  or  water  is  left 
in  mugs,  cans,  bottles,  nay  in  copper-pots,  though 
they  were  put  by  our  bedfides,  in  a  fevere  night, 
they  are  furely  fplit  to  pieces  before  morning,  not 
being  able  to  withftand  the  expanfive  force  of  the 
incloled  ice. 

The  air  is  filled  with  innumerable  particles  of 
ice,  very  fharp  and  angular,  and  plainly  percepti¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye.  I  have  feveral  times  this 
winter  tried  to  make  obfervations  of  fome  celeftial 
bodies,  particularly  the  emerfions  of  the  Satellites 
of  Jupiter,  with  reflefting  and  refrafling  Telefcopes ; 
but  the  metals  and  glaffes,  by  that  time  I  could  fix 
them  to  the  obje<ft,  were  covered  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  with  ice,  and  thereby  the  objedl  render¬ 
ed  indiftinft,  fo  that  it  is  not  without  great  difficul¬ 
ties  that  any  obfervations  can  be  taken. 

Bottles  of  ftrong  beer,  brandy,  ftrong  brine, 
fpirits  of  wine,  fet  out  in  the  open  air  for  three  or 
four  hours,  freeze  to  folid  ice.  I  have  tried  to  get 
the  Sun’s  refradlion  here  to  every  degree  above  the 
horizon,  with  Elton’s  quadrant,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  for  the  fpirits  froze  almoft  as  foon  as  brought 
into  open  air. 

The  froft  is  never  out  of  the  ground,  how  deep 
we  cannot  be  certain.  We  have  dug  down  jo 
or  12  feet,  and  found  the  earth  hard  frozen  in 
the  two  fummer  months;  and  what  moifture  we 
find  five  or  fix  feet  down,  is  white  like  ice. 

The  waters  or  rivers  near  the  fea,  where  the 
current  of  the  tide  flows  ftrong,  do  not  freeze  above 
9  or  lo  feet  deep. 

All  the  water  we  ufo  for  cooking,  brewing,  &c. 
is  melted  fnow  and  ice ;  no  fpring  is  yet  found 
free  from  freezing,  though  dug  never  fo  deep  down. 
All  waters  inland  are  frozen  faft  by  the  beginning 
of  Qftober,  and  continue  fo  till  the  middle  of 
May. 

The  walls  of  the  houfe  we  live  in  are  of  ftone, 
two  feet  thick,  the  windows  very  fmall  with  thick 
■wooden  fhutters,  which  are  clofe  fhut  i8  hours 
every  day  in  the  winter. 

There  are  cellars  under  the  houfe,  wherein  we 
piut  our  wines,  brandy,  ftrong  beer,  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  Four  large  fires  are  made  in  great  ftoves, 
built  on  purpofe,  every  day ;  as  foon  as  the  wood 
is  burrit  ,dpwn  to  a  coal,  the  tops  of  the  chim¬ 
neys  are  clofe  ftopped  with  an  iron  cover :  This 
.  keeps  the  heat  within  the  houfe  (though  at  the  fame 
.  time  the  fmoke  fnakes  our  head's  ach,  and  is  very 
offenfive  and  unwholefome;)  notwithftandipg  which, 
in  four  or  five  hours  after  the  fire  is  out,  the  infide 
of  the  walls  of  our  houfe  and  bed-places,  will  be 
,  t,wo  or  three  inches  thick  with  ice,  which  is  every 
,  morning  cilt  away  with  a  hatchet.  Three  or  four 
times  a  day  we  make  irOn  (hot  of  24  pounds  weight 
red-hot,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  windows  of  our 
Apartments.  I  have  a  good  fire  in  my  room  the 
major  part  of  the  24  hours;  y^t  all  this  will 


not  preferve  my  beer,  wine,  Ink,  8cc.  from  CHAP, 
freezing.  VII. 

For  our  winter  drefs  we  make  ufe  of  three  pair 
of  focks  of  coarfe  blanketing  or  duffil  for  the  feet, 
with  a  pair  of  deer-fkin  fhoes  over  them  ;  two  pair 
of  thick  Englifli  ftockings,  and  a  pair  of  cloth  ftock- 
ings  upon  them breeches  lined  with  flannel;  two 
or  three  Englifli  jackets,  and  a  fur  or  leather  gown 
over  them ;  a  large  beaver  cap,  double,  to  come 
over  the  face  and  fhoulders,  and  a  cloth  of  blanket¬ 
ing  under  the  chin ;  with  yarn  gloves,  and  a  large 
pair  of  beaver  mittings  hanging  down  from  the 
Ihoulders  before,  to  put  our  hands  in,  which  reach 
up  as  high  as  our  elbows ;  yet  not  withftand  ing  this 
warm  cloathing,  almoft  every  day,  fome  of  the 
men  that  ftir  abroad,  if  any  wind  blows  frpm  the 
northward,  are  dreadfully  frozen  ;  fome  ha’ve  their 
arms,  hands,  and  face  bliftered  and  frozen  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  manner,  the  fkin  coming  off  foon  after  they 
enter  a  warm  houfe,  and  'fome  have  loft  their  toes. 

Now  their  lying  in  for  the  cure  of  thefe  frozen 
parts,  brings  on  the  feurvy  in  a  lamentable  manner. 

Many  have  died  of  it,  and  few  are  free  from  that 
diftemper.  I  have  procured  them  all  the  helps  I 
could,  from  the  diet  this  country  affords  in  winter, 
fuch  as  frefh  Fifh,  Partridges,  Broths,  &c.  and 
the  dodlors  have  ufed  their  utmoft  fkill  in  vain;  for 
I  find  nothing  will  prevent  that  diftemper  from  be¬ 
ing  mortal,  but  exercife  and  ftirring  abroad. 

Coronte  and  Parhelia,  commonly  called  Halo’s, 
and  Mock-funs,  appear  frequently  about  the  Sun 
and  Moon  here.  They  are  feen  once  or  twice  a 
week  about  the  Sun,  and  once  or  twice  a  month 
about  the  Moon,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  feveral  Coronce  of  different  diameters  appearing 
at  the  fame  time. 

_  I  have  feen  five  or  fix  parallel  Corona  concentric 
with  the  Sun  feveral  times  in  the  winter,  being  for 
the  moft  part  very  bright,  and  always  attended 
with  Parhelia  or  Mock-funs.  The  Parhelia  are  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  with  Coronm,  if  the  weather  is 
clear ;  and  continue  for  feveral  days  together,  from 
the  Suns  rifing  to  his  fetting.  Thefe  rings  are  of 
various  colours,  and  about  40  or  50  degrees  in 
diameter.  -■ 

The  frequent  appearance  of  thefo  Phenomena  in 
this  frozen  clime  feems  fo  confirm  Descartes’s 
hypothefis,  who  fuppofes  them  to  proceed  from  ice 
fufpended  in  the  air.  ’ 

The  Aurora,  Borealis  is  much  oftner  feen '  here 
than  in  England  ;  feldom  a  night  pafles  in  the  'Win- 
ter  free  from  their  appearance.  They  fhine  with  a 
furprizing  brightnefs,  extinguifhing  all  the  ftars  and 
planets,  and  covering  the  whole  hemifphere  :  Idieir 
tremulous  motion  from  all  parts,  their  beauty  and 
luftre,  are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Scotl':ind,  ’Denmark,  &c. 

The  dreadful  long  winters  here  may  almoft  be 
compared' to  the  Polar  parts,  where  the  abfence  of  1 

the  Sun  continues  for  fix  months ;  the  air  being  per¬ 
petually  chilled  ,  and  frozen  by  the  northerly  winds 
in  winter,  and  the  cold  fogs  and  miffs- obftruftino- 
the  Sun’s  beams  in  the  (hort  fummer  we  have  here; 
for  notwithftanding  the  fnow  and.  ice  is  then  dif- 
folved  in  the  Ipw-lands  and  plains,  yet  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  and  in¬ 
credible  large  bodies  of  ice  continue  in  the  adjacent 
foas.  :Tf  the  wind  blows  from  the  fouthern  parts,  1 

the  air  is  tolerably  warm,  but  infufferably  c-old  when  ! 

it  comes  from  the  northward-,  and  it  feldom  blows  1 

any  otherwife  than  between  the  north-eaft  and  the  | 

north-weft,  except  in  the  two  fummer  months,  | 

when  we  have,  for  the  major  part,  light  gales  be¬ 
tween  i' 
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chap,  tween  the  eaft  and  the  north,  and  calms.  The 
northerly  winds  being  fo  extremely  cold,  is  owing 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  high  mountains,  whofe 
tops  are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  which  ex¬ 
ceedingly  chills  the  air  paffing  over  them.  The 
fogs  and  mills  that  are  brought  here  from  the  Polar 
parts,  in  winter,  appear  vifible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  ilicles  innumerable,  as  fmall  as  fine  hairs  or 
threads,  and  pointed  as  fiiarp  as  needles.  Thefe 
ificles  lodge  in  our  cloaths,  and  if  pur  faces  or  , 
haiids  be  uncovered,  they  prefently  raife  blifters.as 
white  as  a  linen  cloth,  and  as  hard  as  horn.  Yet 
if  we  immediately  turn  our  backs  to  the  weather, 
and  can  bear  our  hand  out  of  our  mitten,  and  with 
it  rub  the  blillered  part  for  a  fmall  time,  we  fome- 
times  bring  the  skin  to  its  former  Hate  ;  If  not  we, 
make  the  belt  of  our  way  to  a  fire,  and  get  warm 
water,  wherewith  we  bathe  it,  and  thereby  difiipate 
the  humours  raifed  by  the  frozen  air ;  otherwile 
the  skin  would  be  off  in  a  Ihort  time,  with  much 
hot,  ferous,  watry  matter  coming  from  under  along 
with  the  skin ;  and  this  happens  to  fome  almoft 
every  time  they  go  abroad,  for  five  or  fix  months 
in  the  winter,  fo  extreme  cold  is  the  air  when  the 
wind  blows  any  thing  ftrong. 

Now  I  have  obferved,  that  when  it  has  been  ex¬ 
treme  hard  froft  by  the  Thermometer,  and  little 
or  no  wind  that  day,  the  cold  has  not  near  fo  fen- 
fibly  affedled  us,  as  when  the  Thermometer  has 
Ihewed  much  lefs  freezing,  having  a  brisk  gale  of 
northerly  wind  at  the  fame  time.  This  difference 
perhaps  may  be  occafioned  by  thofe  lharp  pointed 
ificles  beforementioned  ftriking  more  forcibly  on  a 
windy  day,  than  in  calm  weather,  thereby  pene¬ 
trating  the  naked  skin,  or  parts  but  thinly  covered, 
and  caufing  an  acute  fenfation  of  pain  or  cold : 
And  the  fame  reafon,  I  think,  will  hold  good  in 
other  places  •,  for  fhould  the  wind  blow  northerly 
any  thing  hard  for  many  days  together  in  England, 
the  ificles  that  v/ould  be  brought  from  the  Polar 
parts  by  the  continuance  of  fuch  a  wind,  though 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  would  more  fen- 
fibly  affedl  the  naked  skin,  or  parts  but  flightly  co¬ 
vered,  than  when  the  Thermometer  has  fhewn  a 
greater  degree  of  freezing,  and  there  has  been  little 
or  no  wind  at  the  fame  time. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing  to  many,  that  fuch 
extreme  cold  lliould  be  felt  in  thefe  parts  of  Ameri^ 
ca,  more  than  in  places  of  the  fame  latitude  on  the 
coaft  of  Norway;  but  the  difference  I  take  to  be 
occafioned  by  the  winds  blowing  conftantly  here; 
for  leven  months  in  the  twelve,  between  the  north-r 
eaft  and  north- weft,  and  pafiing  over  a  large,  tracft 
of  land,  and  exceeding  high  mountains,  &c.  as 
beforementioned :  Whereas  at  Drunton  in  Norway, 
as  I  obferved  fome  years  ago  in  wintering  there, 
the  wind  all  the.  winter  comes  from  the  north  and 
north  north-weft,  and  croffes  a  great  part  of  the 
ocean  clear  of  thofe  large  bodies  of  ice  we  find  here 
perpetually.  At  this  place  we  have  conftantly  eve¬ 
ry  year  nine  months  froft  and  fnow,  and  unfuffer- 
ablc'  cold  from  October  to  the  beginning  of  May. 
In  the  long  winter,  as  the  air  becomes  lefs  ponder¬ 
ous  towards  the  Polar  parts,  and  nearer  to  an  ;eq»i- 
librium,  as  it  happens  about  one  day  in  a  week, 
,We  then  have  calms  and  light  airs  all  round  the 
compafs,  continuing  fometimes  twenty-four  hourl, 
and  then  back  to  its  old  place  again,-  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  happens  every  ni^t  in  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies,  near  fome  of  the  iflands.* 

The  Snow  that  falls  here  is  as  fine  as  dull,  but 
-  never  any  Hail,  except  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
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winter.  Almoft  every  full  and  change  of  the  C  1I;A  p- 
moon,  very  hard  gales  from  the  north. 

The  conftant  trade  winds  in  thefe  northern  parts; 

I  think,  undoubtedly  to  proceed  from  the  fame  .prin-, 
ciple  which  our  learneci  Dr.  H alley  conceives  to; 
be  the  caufe  of  the  trade  winds  near  the  Equator, . 
and  their  variations. 

“  Wind,  fays  he,  is  moft  properly  defined  to- 
“  be  the  ftream  or  cuiTent  of  the  air ;  and  where, 

“  fuch  current  is  perpetual  and  fixed  in  its  courfe, 

“  it  is  neceflary,  that  it  proceed  from  a  permanent 
“  and  unintermitting  caufe,  capable  of  producing 
“  a  like  conftant  efted,  and  agreeable  to  the 
“  known  properties  of  air  and  water,  and  the.  law's 
“  of  motion  of  fluid  bodies.  ,  .Such  an  one  is,  I 
“  conceive,  the  adlion  of  the  Sun’s  beams  upon 
“  the  air  and  water,  as  he  pafles  every  day  over 
“  the  oceans,  confidered  together  with  the , nature 
“  of  the  foil  and  fiuration  of  the  adjoining*  conti-. 

“  nents.  I  fay,  therefore,  firft,  that  according  to 
“  the  laws  of  ftatics,  the  air  which  is  lefs  rarefied 
“  and  expanded  by  heat,  and  confequently  more 
“  ponderous,  muft  have  a  motion  towards  thofe 
“  parts  thereof  which  are  more  rarefied,  and.  lefs 
“  ponderous,  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium,  &c.” 

Now,  that  the  cold  denfe  air,  by  reafon  of  its 
greater  gravity,  continually  prelTes  from  the  Eolar 
parts  towards  the  Equator,  where  the  air  is  niore 
rarefied,  to  preferve  an  equilibrium  or  balance  of 
the  Atmofphere,  I  think,  is  very  evident  from  the 
wind  in  thofe  frozen  regions  blowing  from  the  north 
and  north-weft,  from  the  beginning  of  Odober  un¬ 
til  May ;  for  we  find,  that  when  the  Sun,  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  has  warmed  thofe  countries  to 
the  northward,  then  the  fouth-eaft,  eaft  and  varia¬ 
ble  winds  continue  till  Odober  again ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  the  trade  winds  and  hard  gales  may 
be  found  in  the  fouthern  Polar  parts  to  blow  to- 
wrrds  the  Equator,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  northern 
figns,  from  the  fame  principle. 

The  limit  of  thefe  winds  from  thb  Polar  parts, 
towards  the  Equator,  is  feldorq  known  to  reach 
beyond  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  that  limit,  the  fhorter  is  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  thofe  winds.  In  New-England  it  blows 
from  the  North  near  four  months  in  the  Winter  ; 
at  Canada,  about  five  months ;  at  the  Dane’s  fetr 
tlement  in  Streights  Davis,  in  the  63  d  degree  of 
latitude,  near  feven  months ;  on  the  coaft  of  Nor¬ 
way,  in  64,  not  above  five  months  and  a  half,  by 
reafon  of  blowing  over  a  great  part  of  the  ocean, 
as  was  before- mentioned  ;  for  thofe  northerly  winds 
continue  a  longer  or  fhorter  fpace  of  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  air’s  being  more  or  lefs  rarefied  j  which 
may  very  probably  be  altered  feveral  degrees,  by 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  fttuation  of'  the  ad¬ 
joining  continents.  ;  , 

The  vaft  bodies  of  ice  we  meet  with  in  our  paf- 
fage  from  England  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  are  very  fur¬ 
prifing,  not  only  as  to  their  number,  but  magni- 
ttide.  it  is  in  truth  unaccountable  how  they  are 
formed  of  fo  great  a  bulk,  fome  of  them'  being 
immerfed  100  fathom  or  more  under  the  furface  of 
the  ocean;  and  a  fifth  or  fixth  part  above,  and 
three  or  four  miles  in  circumference.  Some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thefe  we  fometimes  fefein  Our  voyage  here, 
all  in  fight  at  once,  if  the  weather  is  clear.  Some 
of  them  are  frequendy  feen,  ort  the  coafts  and 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and"New-England,  tho* 
rhu'ch  diminifhed. 

When  I  have  been  becalmed  in  Pludfon’s  Streights 
for  three  or  four  tides  together,  I  have  taken  my 

boatj 
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CHAP,  boat,  ahd  lafcl  clofe  to  the  fidt  of  one  of  them, 
founded,  and  found  loo  fathom  water  all  round  it. 
phe  tide  flowcth  here  above  four  fothom ;  and  I 
have  obferved,  by  marks  upon  a  body  of  ice,  the 
tide  to  rife  and  fall  that  difference,  which  was  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  being  a-ground.  Likewife  ih  a  harbour 
in  the  ifland  of  Refolution,  where  I  Continued  four 
days,  three  of  thefe  ifles  of  ice  (as  we  call  them) 
came  a-ground.  I  founded  along  by  the  fide  of 
one  of  them,  quite  round  it,  and  found  32  fathom 
water,  and  the  height  above  the  furface  but  10 
yards-,  another  was  28  fathom  under,  and  the 
perpendicular  height  but  nine  yards  above  the  water. 

I  can  in  no  other  manner  account  for  the  aggre¬ 
gation  of  fuch  lafge  Bodies  of  ice  but  this :  All 
along  the  coafts  of  Streights  Davis,  both  fides  of 
Baffin’s  Bay,  Hudfon’s  Streights,  Anticoffi,  or 
Labradore,  the  land  is  very  high  and  bold,  and 
100  fathoms  or  more  dole  to  the  Ihore.  Thefo 
fliores  have  many  inlets  or  fuirs,  the  cavities  of 
which  are  filled  up  with  ice  and  fnow,  by  the  al- 
moflr  perpetual  winters  there,  and  frozen  to  the 
ground,  increafing  for  four,  five,  or  feven  years, 
till  a  kind  of  deluge  or  land-flood,  which  common¬ 
ly  happens  in  that  fpace  of  time  throughout  thofe 
parts,  breaks  them  loofe,  and  launches  them  into 
the  Streights  or  Ocean,  where  they  are  driven  about 
by  the  variable  winds  and  currents,  in  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  Auguft,  rather  increafing  than 
diminifhing  in  bulk,  being  furrounded  (except  in 
four  or  five  points  of  the  compafsj  with  fmaller  ice 
for  many  hundred  leagues,  and  land  covered  all 
the  year  with  fnow,  the  weather  being  extreme 
cold,  for  the  moft  part,  in  thofe  fummer  months. 
The  fmaller  ice  that  almoft  fills  the  Streights  and 
Bays,  and  covers  many  leagues  out  into  the  ocean 
along  the  coaft,  is  from  four  to  ten  fathom  thick, 
and  chills  the  air  to  that  degree,  that  there  is  a 
conftanc  increafe  to  the  large  ides  by  the  fea’s  walk¬ 
ing  againft  them,  and  the  perpetual  wet  fogs,  like 
fmall  rain,  freezing  as  they  fettle  upon  the  ice; 
and  their  being  fo  deeply  immerfed  under  water, 
and  fuch  a  fmall  part  above,  prevents  the  wind’s 
having  much  power  to  move  them  •,  for  though 
it  blows  from  the  north-weft  quarter  near  nine 
months  in  twelve,  and  confequently  thofe  ifles  are 
driven  towards  a  warmer  climate,  yet  the  progref- 
five  motion  is  fo  flow,  that  it  mull  take  up  many 
years  before  they  can  get  five  or  fix  hundred 
leagues  to  the  fouthward:  I  am  of  opinion  fome 
hundreds  of  years  are  required ;  for  they  cannot, 
I  think,  diflblve  before  they  come  between  the 
50th  and  40  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  heat 
of  the  Sun  confuming  the  upper  parts,  they  lighten 
and  wafte  in  time :  Yet  there  is  a  perpetual  fupply 
from  the  northern  parts,  which  will  fo  continue 
as  long  as  it  pleafes  the  Author  of  all  Beings  to 
keep  things  in  their  prefent  Hate. 

Obfervations  of  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  the 
declination  of  the  Magnetic-Needle  at  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Fort,  Churchill  River. 

Having  obferved  the  apparent  time') 
of  anemerfion  of  Jupiter’s  firft  Sa-QH  j, 
tellite  at  Fort  Churchill,  on  Saturday  r  n  55  50 
the  2oth  of  March  laft,  174 1-2,  at) 

^  I  find  the  fanne  emerfion  happened*) 
at  London,  by  Mr.  Pound’s  tables, 
compared  with  fome  emerfions  a<ftu-^  ^  '  » 

ally  obferved  in  England  near  thev 
fame  time,  at  3 

Whence  the  horary  difference  of  j  „ 

meridians,  between  Fort  Churchil  and  '  « 
London j  comes  out  ^  o  19  20 
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Which  converted  into  degrees  ofV  CHAP, 

the  equator,  gives  for  the  diftance  of  >04** 
the  fame  meridians  5 

Wherefore  fince  the  time  at  London  was  later  in 
denomination  than  that  at  Churchill,  it  follows  that, 
according  to  this  olfervation,  Churchill  is  94  de¬ 
grees  50  minutes  in  longitude  weft  of  London. 

I  took  feveral  other  obfervations,  which  agreed 
one  with  another  to  lefs  than  a  minute,  but  tliis  I 
look  upon  as  the  mOft  diftindl  arid  beft. 

The  obfervation  was  made  with  a  good  15  foot 
refrafling  Telefcope,  and  a  two  foot  Refleftor  of 
Gregory’s  kind;  having  a  good  watch  of  Mr. 
Graham’s  that  I  could  depend  upon  ;  for  I  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  difeoVering  how  much  its 
variation  amounted  to,  and  conftantly  found  its 
daily  deviation  or  error  to  be  15  feconds  too  flow  ; 
by  which  means  it  was  as  ufeful  to  me  for  all  pur- 
pofes,  as  if  it  had  gone  moft  conftantly  true  with¬ 
out  any  change.  This  watch  I  kept  in  my  fob  in 
the  day,  and  in  bed  in  the  night,  to  preferve  it 
from  the  feverity  of  the  weather  ;  for  I  obferved, 
that  all  other  watches  were  Ipoiled  by  the  extreme 
cold. 

I  have  found  from  repeated  obfervations,  a 
method  of  obtaining  the  true  time  of  the  day  at 
foa,  by  taking  eight  or  ten  different  altitudes  of  the 
Sun  or  Stars,  when  near  the  Prime  Vertical,  by  Mr. 

Smith’s  or  Mr.  Hadley’s  quadrant,  which  I 
have  praflifed  thefe  three  or  four  years  paft,  and 
never  found  from  the  calculations,  that  they  dif¬ 
fered  one  from  another  more  than  i  o  or  15  feconds 
of  time.  This  certainty  of  the  true  time  at  fea 
is  of  greater  ufe  in  the  pradlice  of  navigation,  than 
may  appear  at  firft  fight ;  for  you  thereby  not  only 
get  the  variation  of  the  compafs  without  the  help 
of  altitudes,  but  likewife  the  variation  of  the  nee¬ 
dle  from  the  true  meridian,  every  time  the  Sun  or 
Star  is  feen  to  tranfit  the  fame.  Alfo  having  the 
true  time  of  day  or  night,  you  may  be  fure  of  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  Sun  or  Star,  if  you  get  a 
fight  15  or  20  minutes  before  or  after  it  paffes  the 
meridian  ;  and  the  latitude  may  be  obtained  to  lefs 
than  5  minutes ;  with  feveral  other  ufes  in  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations  -,  as  the  refradion  of  the  atmofo 
phere,  and  to  allow  for  it,  by  getting  the  Sun’s 
apparent  rifing  and  fetting,  which  any  body  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing,  and  from  thence  you  will  have  the 
refradion. 

If  we  had  fuch  a  Telefcope  contrived  as  Mr. 

Smith  recommends  to  be  ufed  on  ftiip-board  at 
foa,  now  we  can  have  an  exad  knowledge  of  the 
true  time  of  the  day  or  night  from  the  above  inftru- 
ments  and  a  good  watch,  we  ftiould  probably  be 
able  to  obferve  the  eclipfes  of  the  firft  Satellite  of 
Jupiter,  or  any  other  Phsenomenon  of  the  like 
kind,  and  thereby  find  the  diftance  of  meridians 
or  longitude  at  lea. 

The  variation  of  the  magnetic-needle,  or  lea- 
compafs,  obferved  by  me  at  Churchill  in  1725,  (as 
in  Numb.  393  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  for 
the  months  of  March  and  April  1726,)  was  at 
that  time  north  2 1  degrees  wefterly,  and  this  win¬ 
ter  I  have  carefully  obferved  it  at  the  fame  place, 
and  find  it  no  more  than  1 7  degrees,  fo  that  it  has 
differed  about  one  degree  in  four  years,  for  in 
1  obferved  it  here,  and  found  its  declination  18 
degrees  wefterly.  I  have  carefully  obferved,  and 
made  proper  allowance  for  the  Sun’s  declination 
and  refradion,  and  find  the  latitude  here  to  be  58 
degrees  56  minutes  north:  But  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world,  where  the  latitudes  are  fixed  by  feamen, 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  falfly  laid  down,  for 
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CHAP,  want  of  having  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  Sun’s 
.  declination,  which,  computed  at  a  diftant  meridian* 

when  the  Sun  is  near  the  equator,  may  make  a 
great  error  in  the  Sun’s  rifing  and  fetting,  azi¬ 
muths.,  &c. 

The  foregoing  relation  having  been  given  by 
Capt.  Middleton,  to  the  late  worthy  Prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart,  he 
was  pleafed  to  communicate  the  fame  to  the  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  furviving  truftee 
of  the  late  Sir  Godfrey  Capley,  to  nominate 
Capt.  Middleton  to  receive  this  year  the  prize 
Medal,  given  annually  by  the  Royal  Society,  in 
conlequence  of  Sir  Godfrey’s  benefadlion  ;  and 
the  fame  was  accordingly  prefented  to  the  Captain 
on  St.  Andrew’s  day  laft,  1742. 


An  abftraft  of  Capt.  Christopher  Middle- 
ton’s  journal,  when  he  attempted  to  difcover 
a  north-weft  paffage,  by  order  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  anno  1742. 

I  fail’d  from  Churchil  the  firft  day  of  July,  and 
continued  failing  with  a  fair  wind  till  the  third, 
when  we  faw  an  ifland,  the  two  extremities  bearing 
N.  by  E.  and  E.  by  N.  lying  in  the  latitude  of  63 
N.  and  longitude 'from  Churchil  3®  40'  E.  which 
I  take  to  be  the  fame  which  Fox  named  Brook- 
Cobham.  On  the  fifth  day,  I  faw  a  Headland  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Welcome,  bearing  N.  W.  by 
N.  feven  or  eight  leagues  diftance,  in  the  latitude 
of  63®  20',  and  longitude  from  Churchil  4°  E. 
Hert  I  tried  the  tides  feveral  times,  and  found 
clofe  in  with  the  land  the  tide  to  run  two  miles  an 
hour  from  the  N.  by  E.  which  I  take  to  be  the 
flood;  and  by  the  flacks,  from  feveral  trials,  I 
found  that  a  Weft  or  a  W.  by  N.  Moon  made  high 
water,  having  a  full  Moon  that  day.  On  the  8  th 
day  faw  the  north  fide'of  the  Welcome,  with  much 
ke  in  fliore ;  1  tried  the  tide  and  found  it  fet  E.  N. 
E.  two  fathoms.  On  the  ninth,  continuing  my 
courfe  and  failing  through  much  ice,  I  was  obliged 
at  length  to  grapple  to  a  large  piece.  The  Tender 
did  the  fame  to  keep  off  from  the  fhore,  the  wind 
blowing  us  right  upon  it.  I  tried  the  tide  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  could  difcover  neither  flood  nor  ebb  by  my 
current  log.  Here  we  were  faft  jaram’d  up  in  ice, 
being  totally  furrounded  for  many  miles,  and  the 
wind  fetting  it  right  upon  us,  it  was  all  ice  for  ten 
leagues  to  windward,  and  we  were  in  great  danger 
of  being  forced  alhore  *,  but  it  happily  falling  calm, 
after  we  had  lain  in  this  condition  two'  or  three 
days,  the  pieces  of  ice  feparated,  or  made  fmall 
openings,  we  being  then  within  two  miles  of  the 
fliore ;  and  with  no  fmall  difficulty  hauled  the 
fliips  from  one  piece  to  another,  till  we  got  amongft 
what  we  call  failing  ice,  that  is,  where  there  are 
fuch  intervals  of  water,  as  a  (hip  by  feveral  traver- 
fes,  may  get  forwards  towards  the  intended  courfe. 
In  this  manner  we  continued  till  we  faw  a  fair  Cape, 
or  Headland,  to  the  northward  of  Whalebone 
Point,  in  the  latitude  of  65,®  10'  N.  and  longitude 
from  Churchil  8°  54'  E.  This  I  named  after  my 
worthy  friend.  Cape  Dobbs.  I  had  very  good 
foundings  between  the  two  ffiores  of  the  Welcome, 
having  46,  48  and  49  fathoms  water.  At  the  fame 
time  that  I  faw  Cape  Dobbs,  I  faw  a  fair  opening 
bearing  N.  by  W.  which,  according  to  my  inftruc- 
tions,  I  ftood  in  for  among  the  failing  ice.  It  was 
juft  flood  when  we  entered  it;  the  tide  running 
very  ftrong,  which,  by  obfervation  afterwards,  I 
found  to  run  five  or  fix  miles  an  hour :  I  run  over 
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fame  rOcks  bn  the  north  fide  of  it  very  luckily,  CHAP: 
being  juft  high  water,  and  anchored  in  about  34 
fathoms  :  But  as  fbon  as  the  tide  of  ebb  was  made, 
it  ran  fo  ftrong,  and  fuch  quantities  and  bodies  of 
ice  came  down  upOn  us,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
fleer  the  fliip  all  the  time,  and  keep  all  hands  upon 
their  guard,  with  ice  poles  to  fliove  off  the  ice ; 
notwithftanding  which,  we  brought  our  anchor 
home,  and  taking  hold  again,  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  anchor  was  broke  off. 

•The  next  day  I  fent  my  lieutenant  in  the  boat 
to  feek  out  fome  fecurer  place  for  the  ffiips,  it  being 
impoflible  to  keep  a  float  where  we  were  :  Some 
Uskimay  Savages  came  off  to  us,  but  had  nothing 
to  trade ;  I  ufed  them  civilly,  made  them  fome 
prefents  and  difmifled  them.  As  foon  as  I  got  the 
fliips  fecured,  I  employed  all  my  officers  and  boats, 
having  my  felf  no  little  fliare  in  the  labour,  in  try¬ 
ing  the  tides,  and  difcovering  the  courfe  and  nature 
of  this  opening ;  and  after  repeated  trials,  for  three 
weeks  fucceflively,  I  found  the  flood  conftantly  to 
come  from  the  eaftward,  and  that  it  was  a  large 
river  we  were  got  into,  but  fo  full  of  ice  thdre  was 
no  fleering  the  fliips  with  any  probability  of  fafety, 
while  the  ice  was  driving  up  and  down  with  the 
ftrong  tides.  Here  I  lay  not  a  little  impatient  to 
get  out ;  went  feveral  times  in  my  boat  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  from  a  hill  that  overlook’d 
part  of  the  Welcome,  faw  that  place  full  of  ice,  fo 
that  I  found  there  was  no  time  loft'  by  our  being  in 
fecurity ;  however,  I  fent  my  Lieutenant  and  Maf- 
ter  in  the  eight  oar’d  boat,  to  look  out  for  a  har¬ 
bour  near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  but  they  found 
none  ;  and  it  was  a  fmall  miracle  they  got  on  board 
again,  for  they  were  fo  jammed  up  with  ice,  which 
driving  the  ftrong  tides,  would  inevitably  have 
ftove  the  boat  to  pieces,  and  all  mull  have  pe- 
riflied,  had  it  not  been  for  an  opening  in  a  large 
piece  of  ice  into  which  they  got  the  boat,  and  with 
it  drove  out  of  the  rivers  mouth ;  but  when  the 
tides  flack’d  the  ice  opened  as  ufual,  and  they 
rowed  over  to  the  north  fliore,  fo  got  in  with  the 
flood.  I  feveral  times  fent  the  Indians  on  fliore  to 
fee  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  land,  but  they 
were  quite  ignorant  of  it.  In  this  vexatious  condi¬ 
tion  I  continued  three  weeks,  refolving  to  get  out 
the  firft  opportunity  the  river  was  any  thing  clear 
of  ice,  and  make  what  difcoveries  I  could  by  meet¬ 
ing  the  flood  tide.  This  river,  which  by  frequent 
trials  of  the  lands  foundings,  tides,  &c.  I  was  able 
to  take  a  draught  off,  I  nam’d  the  river  Wager, 
after  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wager. 

On  the  third  of  Auguft,  the  river  for  the  firft 
time  was  a  little  clear  of  ice ;  and  accordingly,  in 
purfuit  of  our  difcovery,  on  the  fifth  by  noon  I  got 
into  the  latitude  of  66®  14',  we  had  then  got  into 
a  new  ftreight  much  peftered  with  ice  ;  and  on  the 
north  fide  of  which  we  faw  a  Cape,  or  Headland, 
bearing  north;  we  had  deep  water  and  very  ftrong 
tides  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  it.  I  nam’d  this 
Headland  Cape  Hope,  as  it  gave  us  all  great  Joy  and 
hopes  of  its  being  the  extreme  north  part  of  America, 
feeing  little  ornoland  tothe  northward  of  it.  We  turn¬ 
ed,  or  worked  round  it  the  fame  night,  and  got  five 
or  fix  leagues  to  the  N.  by  W.  before  we  could  per¬ 
ceive  any  otherwife  than  a  fair  opening  but  about 
noon  the  fixth  day,  after  having  got  into  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  66°  40',  found  we  were  embayed,  and  by 
two  in  the  afternoon,  could  not  go  above  three 
leagues  further ;  and  having  tried  the  tides  all  the 
forenoon,  every  two  hours,  till  two  o’  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  found  neither  ebb  nor  flood,  yet  deep 
waters.  From  this  it  was  concluded  that  we  had 
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CHAP,  overfhot  the  flreights  oo  the  north-eaft  Ihore,  froiji 
whence  the  flood  came  j  and  as  there  was  no  pro- 
ceeding  above  three  or  four  leagues  further,  it  was 
agreed  upon  by  all  to  return  back  and  fearch  nar¬ 
rowly  for  a  ftreight,  or  opening,  near  where  we 
found  the  ftrong  tides.  On  the  feventh,  after  we 
were  confirmed  the  flood  came  in  at  the  N.  E.  from 
the  E.  by  S.  I  went  on  fhore  in  the  boat  and  found 
it  flowed  15  feet  three  days  after  the  full,  and  a 
W.  by  S.  Moon  made  high  water :  I  travelled  12 
or  1 5  miles  from  hill  to  hill  inland,  till  I  came  to  a 
very  high  mountain,  from  whence  I  plainly  faw  a 
ftreight,  or  opening,  the  flood  came  in  at ;  and 
the  mountain  I  flood  upon  being  pretty  near  the 
middle  of  this  ftreight,  I  could  fee  both  ends  of  it  *, 
the  whole  being  about  18  or  20  leagues  long,  and 
fix  or  feven  broad,  and  very  high  land  on  both 
fides  of  it,  having  many  fmall  iflaiids  in  the  middle 
and  on  the  fides  of  it  •,  but  it  was  all  frozen  fall 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  no  appearance  of  its  clearing 
this  year,  and  near  the  67th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  no  anchoring  the  fhips,  being  very  deep  water 
clofe  to  the  fliore,  and  much  large  ice  driving  with 
the  ebb  and  flood,  and  but  little  room  if  thick 
weather  fhould  happen,  which  we  continually  ex- 
ped  in  thefe  parts.  It  was  agreed  upon  in  council 
to  make  the  beft  of  our  way  out  of  this  dangerous 
narrow  ftreight,  and  to  make  obfervations  between 
the  64th  and  bad  degree  of  latitu(^e.  The  Frozen 
Streight  I  take  to  run  towards  that  which  By  lot 
named  Cape  Comfog:,  and  the  bay  where  Fox  had 
named  a  place,  Lord  Wefton’s  Portland;  it  is  in 
the  latitude  of  66°  40',  and  12°  49'  eaft  from 
Churchil. 

Purfuant  to  the  Refolution,  we  bore  away  and 
tried  the  tides  on  the  other  fide  the  Welcome, 
founding  and  obferving  clofe  in  fhore,  but  met 
with  little  encouragement.  On  the  eleventh  of  Au- 
guft,  I  once  more  faw  the  ifland  of  Brook  Cobham, 
and  continued  trying  the  tide,  and  ftill  finding  the 
flood  came  from  the  eaftward,  and  by  coafting 
along  the  Welcome,  was  certain  of  its  being  the 
main  land,  though  there  are  fcveral  fmall  iflands 
and  deep  bays,  and  faw  feveral  black  Whales, 
of  the  right  Whalebone  kind.  I  worked  off  and 
on  by  Brook  Cobham ;  fent  the  northern  Indians 
on  fhore  upon  the  ifland,  who,  at  their  return, 
gave  me  to  underftand  it  was  not  far  from  their 
country,  and  defired  I  would  let  them  go  home, 
being  tired  of  the  fea,  I  kept  them  with  afftirances 
that  I  would  a6l  according  to  my  promife,  and 
finding  no  probability  of  a  paflTage  in  two  or  three 
days  after,  I  gave  them  a  fmall  boat  well  fitted 
with  fails  and  oars,  the  ufe  of  which  they  had 
been  taught,  and  loaded  it  with  fire-arms,  powder, 
fhot,  hatchets,  and  every  thing  defirable  to  them. 
They  took  their  leave  of  me,  and  I  fent  another 
boat  for  water,  which  accompanied  them  on  fhore, 
the  fouthern  Indian  being  with  them. 

The  fouthern  Indian  who  was  linguift  for  the 
northern  ones,  returned  with  the  boat,  being  ufed 
to  the  Englifh  cuftoms  at  the  fadlory  ;  and  defirous 
of  feeing  England,  being  a  willing  handy  man,  I 
brought  him  with'  me.  And  the  fame  evening 
which  was  the  15th  of  Auguft,  I  bore  away  for 
England,  thinking  to  have  tried  the  tide  at  Carey’s 
Swan’s-neft,  but  could  not  fetch  it.  On  the  20th 
faw  Manfell’s  ifle.  On  the  21ft  Cape  Diggs  was  in 
fight.  On  the  26th  made  Cape  Refolution,  and 
arrived  at  Carifton,  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  iflands 
of  Orkney  :  Moft  of  my  men  being  fo  very  much 
afflidted  with  the  fcurvy,  and  otherwife  fick  and 
diftempered,  that  I  fliall  be  obliged  to  leave  part 


of  them  behind  me,  and  only  wait  to  imprefs  hands  C  H  A  P,' 
to  carry  the  fhip  fafe  to  London. 


The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dobbs  (who  projedled  this 
voyage)  upon  Capt.  Middleton’s  journal, 
in  feveral  letters  to  the  Captain,  with  Capt. 
Middleton’s  anfwers  to  them.  .* 

Mr.  Dobbs  to  Captain  Middleton’. 

Dear  Sir,  .  ,  .  .  /  , 

‘  I  had  both  yours  from  Orkneys,  and  the  dui( 
‘  plicate  you  wrote  when  you  arrived  in  theC 
‘  Thames,  which  I  immediately  anfwered  from) 
‘  Lisburn,  congratulating  you  upon  your  fafe' 
‘  arrival  with  the  fhips  after  fo  dangerous  a  dif- 
‘  covery;  and  at  the  fame  time,  exprefflng  rriy 
‘  concern  at  your  not  having  .found  the  paffage^ 
‘  as  we  had  reafon  to  have  expedled  it,  if  you  had 
‘  found  things  agreeable  to  the  forrrier  journals. 
‘  I  diredled  for  you  as  formerly  flh  London-Street, 
‘  near  Ratcliff- crofs,  but  found  by  a  letter  I  had 
‘  from  Mr.  Allan  laft  night,  that  you  have  not 
‘  got  my  letter.  Since  I  have  not  a  duplicate  of 
‘  what  I  wrote,  I  fhall  now  again  meikion  the 
‘  chief  points  I  wrote  to  you  before  to-be  refolved 
‘  in,  and  defire  your  anfwer  and  opinion  upon  the 
‘  whole,  and  hope  you  will  ftill  fend  me  the  copy 
‘  of  your  journal,  and  the  draught  you  made  of 
‘  what  you  difcovered. 

‘  I  am  convinced  from  the  extradl  you  have 
‘  fent  me  of  your  journal,  that  from  the  Welcome 
‘  in  64°,  to  the  latitude  of  67°,  there  are  no  hopes 
‘  of  a  paflage  on  that  coaft ;  and  if  there  is  any, 
‘  it  muft  be  further  north,  and  confequently  at- 
‘  tended  with  more  difficulty;  this  feems  to  be 
‘  afcertained  by  your  finding  fo  large  a  river  as 
‘  that  of  W  ager  to  the  northward  of  Whale-bone 
‘  Point,  and  the  Cape  you  have  honoured  rhe 
‘  with  the  name  of ;  and  if  the  frefli  ftream  there 
‘  is  large,  the  continent  thro’  which  it  runs  muft 
‘  be  fo  much  the  broader  in  that  place.  I  fhould 
‘  have  been  glad  to  have  one  of  your  northern  fa- 
‘  vages  underftand  the  language  of  the  Eskimaux 
‘  favages  which  came  on  board  you,  for  they 
‘  might  then  have  given  you  fome  account  of  that 
‘  country  and  neighbouring  fea,  if  any  near  it  to 
*  the  weft  ward. 

‘  You  obferved,  that  a  W.  by  N.  Moon  made 
‘  high  water,  and  a  W.  by  S,  above  Cape  Hope 
‘  in  66°  40',  confequently  the  tide  at  the  Wel- 
‘  come  muft  flow  from  the  other  as  it  is  later ;  but 
‘  you-  not  acquainting  me,  whether  the  lands  -  to 
‘  the  eaftward,  or  ftarboard,  as  you  failed  North, 
‘  were  continuous  iflands,  makes  me  at  a  lofs  to 
‘  know  whether  the  tide  there  came  fi'om  the  eaft- 
‘  ward  or  from  the  north-eaftward  by  Cape 
‘  Hope,  and  the  new  ftreight  you  difcovered  from 
‘  the  mountain,  through  which  the  tide  came, 
‘  from  near  Cape  Comfort  on  Wefton’s  Portland, 
‘  where  the  ftreight  you  faw  ended.  Now  the  diffi- 
‘  culty  I  find  in  accounting  for  this,  makes  me  defire 
‘  your  opinion  upon  it.;  you  have  confirmed  that 
‘  a  W.  by  N.  Moon  makes  high  water  at  the  Wel- 
‘  come,  and  a  W.  by  S.  above  Cape  Hope.  Bylot 
‘  and  Baffin  affirm,  that  aS.  by  E.  Moon  makes 
‘  high  water  at  Cape  Comfort ;  if  that  be  fadl,  can 
‘  the  tide,  in  fo  fmall  a  way,  from  Cape  Comfort  to 
‘  your  bay  above  Cape  Hope,  be  eight  points  later 
‘  and  only  two  points  later  in  going  from  Cape 
‘  Hope  to  the  Welcome,  fince  you  were  there  as 
‘  near  Cape  Comfort  as  the  Welcome,  and  there- 
‘  fore  as  the  ftreight  you  faw  was  made  up  of 

♦  broken 
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CHAP.*  broken  lands,  or  iflands  to  the  north-eaftward, 

*  whether  around  thefe  iflands  a  northern  tide 
‘  might  not  have  fet  about  fome  of  thefe  Head- 
‘  Lands,  as  well  as  a  fouth-eaftern  tide  from 
‘  Hudfon’s  ftreight? 

*  I  alfo  defire  your  opinion,  whether  the  great 
‘  quantity  of  ice  you  found  near  the  Welcome,  not 

*  mentioned  by  Fox  or  Scroogs,  was  caufed  by 

*  the  winter’s  having  been  more  fevere  there  than 

*  ufual,  or  whether  you  imagine  it  was  the  ufual 

*  quantity  which  is  there  every  year  •,  and  fmce 
‘  you  faw  black  Whales  at  the  Welcome,  from 
‘  whence  do  you  imagine  they  came,  fmce  rrone 

*  have  ever  been  mentioned  to  have  been  feen  paf- 
‘  Cng  or  repafling  Hudlbn’s  llreight? 

‘  Thefe  were  the  chief  things  I  would  have  had 
‘  your  opinion  upon.  But  as  upon  the  v/hole,  I  ap- 

*  prehend  it  would  be  in  vain  to  pufli  it  any  farther 
‘  that  way  j  I  think  the  only  fafe  way  now,  is  by 

*  the  rivers  of  Nelfon,  or  Churchill,  by  going  up 
‘  to  their  end,  from  thence  defcending  fuch  rivers 
‘  as  fall  from  thence  into  the  weftern  ocean. 
‘  This  can  only  be  done  by  laying  open  the  trade, 

*  and  diflblving  the  company  for  fo  far,  and  then 

*  making  proper  fettlements  higher  up  upon  thefe 
‘  rivers  to  the  fouth- weft  ward  in  a  more  temperate 
‘  climate;  and  therefore  I  defired  your  alfiftance, 
‘  if  you  approved  of  it,  to  inform  me  as  much  as 
‘  you  could  of  thefe  rivers  and  inland  countries, 
‘  with  their  climates,  and  what  advantages  we 

*  might  have  by  making  fettlements  up  thofe  ri- 

*  vers,  in  the  bottom  and  weftern  fide  of  the  bay, 

*  which  muft  enlarge  our  trade,  and  fecure  our 

*  fettlements  there  from  the  French,  and  regain  the 

*  trade  which  has  been  loft  to  them  by  the  mono- 
‘  poly  of  the  company. 

‘  As  this,  fmce  the  other  has  failed,  would  be 

*  a  publick  benefit,  I  have  been  preparing  all  I 
‘  can  to  inforce  it,  and  Ihould  be  glad  to  have 

*  what  further  accounts  or  materials  you  can  furnifti 
‘  me  with,  from  any  journals  you  have  had,  or 

*  accounts  of  thele  climates,  countries  and  trade, 

*  and  then  I  Ihall  make  no  doubt  of  engaging  the 

*  merchants  to  join  us  in  opening  that  trade,  and 

*  fettling  thofe  countries. 

‘  Left  this  fliould  mifearry,  as  well  as  my  laft, 

*  I  have  inclofed  it  to  Mr.  Allan  to  deliver  it  to 
‘  you,  and  hope  to  have  your  anfwer  as  foon  as 
‘  you  can  conveniently,  with  your  journals  and 
‘  draught. 

‘  I  wifh  you  health  and  profperity  in  all  your 

*  undertakings,  and  am,  with  great  efteem. 

Dear  Sir, 

your  moft  obedient 
humble  fervant 

J)ublln,  November 

ig,  1742.  Dobbs. 

Captain  Middleton  to  Mr.  Dobbs. 

_  London,  November 

S  1  K.,  27,  1742. 

‘  I  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  20th  uk. 
‘  which  happened  to  lie  fome  days  at  my  former 
‘  habitation,  before  it  was  forwarded  to  me ;  and 
‘  I  Ihall  tranfmit  you  the  chart,  together  with  the 
‘  journal,  and  other  obfervations,  by  the  firft  con- 
‘  venient  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fliall 
‘  give  you  the  beft  fatisfaftion  I  am  able,  with  re- 
‘  lation  to  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  to 
‘  you.  And  firft,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  the 
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‘  land  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Welcome,  from  64°  CHAP; 
‘  of  latitude  to  the  Frozen  Streights,  is  one  confmu- 
‘  ed  level  land,  fomewhat  like  Dungenefs,  low  and 
‘  ffiingly,  the  great  tides  you  meritionj  which  flow 
‘  up  the  river  Wager,  and  off  Cape  Dobbs,  come 
‘  all  from  the  Frozen  Streights,  E.  by.  N.  by  com- 
‘  pafs,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  new  Streight, 

‘  that  we  paffed  between  Cape  Dobbs  and  Cape 
‘  Hope,  the  mean  variation  between  the  faid 
'  ‘  Capes  40”  wefterly,  and  makes  the  true  courfe 
‘  of  this  ftreight  neareft  N.  40®  eafterly-,  the  faid 
‘  ftreight  ends  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  Hope,  in  a 
‘  bay  20  leagues  deep,  and  15  leagues  broad, 

‘  which  lies  W.  N.  W.  by  the  true  bearings;  and 

*  we  carefully  furrounded  it,  failing  up  to  the  very 
‘  bottom  within  2  or  3  leagues,  and  found  no  ap- 
‘  pearance  of  a  paflage  for  either  tide  or  vefiels. 

‘  All  the  way  as  I  failed  from  Cape  Hope,  quite 
‘  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  I  tried  the  tide ; 

‘  and  all  round  I  found  neither  ebb  nor  flood, 

‘  which  muft  have  appeared  had  there  been  any. 

‘  The  land  was  all  very  high  and  bold,  afcencling 
‘  into  the  country  to  a  vaft  height,  without  any 
‘  breaks,  fo  that  had  there  been  a  paffage  here  we 
‘  could  not  have  miffed  of  it. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  tide,  which  you  think 
‘  would  have  been  obftrufted  from  flowing  fo  ra- 
‘  pidly  to  Wager  river,  if  the  ftreight  was  froze 
‘  faft  from  fide  to  fide. 

‘  I  need  only  obferve  to  you,  that  at  Churchill, 

‘  all  the  winter,  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  up  the  rb 
‘  ver  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  there  was  no  ice,  be- 
‘  ing  lifted  every  tide  of  flood  from  12  to  18  feet, 

‘  all  except  what  is  faft  to  the  ground,  and  falls 
‘  again  upon  the  ebb,  though  8  or  9  feet  thick.  Now 
‘  dole  to  the  north  end  of  the  Frozen  Streights 
‘  is  lOO’ fathoms  of  water  or  more,  and  probably 
‘ '  that  depth  may  continue  the  whole  length ;  and 
‘  then  there  is-  paffage  free  for  the  flood  and  ebb 
‘  to  pafs  without  lifting;  but  I  obferved  this  ice 
‘  was  all  cracked  round  the  fhores,  and  on  the 
‘  ifland  at  Churcliill. 

‘  You  feem  to  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  foi* 

‘  the  black  Whales  getting  to  Brook  Cobham,  if 
they  do  not  pafs  ^d  repals  by  Hudfon’s  Streights. 

‘  Now,  ’tis  true,  I  never  faw  any  above  20 
‘  leagues  up  Hudfons  Streights  ;  but  I  have  traded 
‘  with  Indians  off  Nottingham  and  Diggs,  for 
‘  Whalebone  juft  frefh  taken ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
‘  cannot  think  thefe  Whales  come  round  Cary’s 
‘  Swan’s-Neft,  but  thro’  theFrozen  Streights  under 
‘  the  ice;  for  we  faw  many  of  them  in  Wager  ri- 
‘  ver,  and  in  63®  latitude,  and  thefe  may  not 
‘  come  thro’  Hudfoh’s  Streights,  but  to  the  north- 
‘  ward,  as  all  the  north  fide  of  Hudfon’s  Streights 
‘  appear  to  be  the  broken  land  and  iflands ;  and 
‘  Cumberland  Bay,  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  Streigths  Da- 
‘  vis  may  have  a  communication  with  this  new 
‘  Frozen  Streights,  and  Whales,  &c.  may  come 
‘  from  thence. 

‘  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  account  for  the  difficul- 

*  ties  about  the  tides  ;  for  though  it  flows  E,  S.  E. 

‘  at  Refolution,  and  S.  by  E.  at  Cape  Diggs, 

*  which  makes  five  points  in  running  130  leagues; 

‘  yet  it  is  but  one  point  in  going  down  to  Albony 
‘  and  Moofe  river,  for  there  it  flows  fouth,  and 
‘  the  diftance  250  leagues. 

‘  So  from  Humber  to  Cromer,  on  the  Lincoln* 

*  Ihire  coaft  (as  I  mentioned  formerly)  is  but  14 
‘  leagues ;  at  one  place  it  flows  W.  by  S.  at  the 
‘  other  N.  W.  Likewife  from  the  Frozen  Streights 
‘  to  Churchil  is  but  two  points  difference,  or  one 
‘  hour  and  half  of  time,  in  the  diftance  of  200 

leagues ; 
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CHAP.  ‘  leagues;  fo  that  I  think  no  rule  can  be  fix’d, 

‘  where  tides  flow  into  deep  bays,  obftru6led  by 
‘  iflands  or  counter  tides. 

‘  The  ice  I  met  with  in  the  Welcome,  was  molt 
‘  of  it  to  the  northward  of  all  the  parts  before  difi 

*  covered  ;  lb  that  none  who  went  before  me  could' 
‘  have  feen  it ;  for  moft  of  it  lay  to  the  north  of 
‘  Whalebone-Point ;  and  every  year  is  not  alike, 

‘  with  refpedt  to  wind  bringing  it  to  the  fouth- 

*  ward  ;  and  it  is  intirely  diredted  by  the  winds 
‘  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  ports  of  the  bay.  In 
‘  our  way  to  Churchill,  there  was  lefs  ice  than  ulii- 

*  ally  happens ;  and  it  was  alfo  fooner  clear  in  the 
‘  Ipring,  by  15  days  than  common. 

‘  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  hope  of  a  paflage  to 
‘  encourage  any  further  trial  between  Churchill  and 
‘  fo  far  as  we  have  gone ;  and  if  there  be  any  fur- 
‘  ther  to  the  northward,  it  muft  be  impoflible  for 
‘  the  ice,  and  the  narrownefs  of  ajiy  fuch  outlet,  in 
‘  67  or  68 of  latitude,  it  cannot  be  clear  of  .ice 
‘  one  week  in  a  year,  and  many  years,  as  I  appre- 
‘  hend,  not  clear  at  all. 

‘  In  any  other  attempts,  I  fhall  be  glad  to  give 
‘  you  all  the  afliftance  I  can,  and  furnifh  you  with  any 

*  other  informations  that  you  may  think  needful  to 
‘  promote  your  defign ;  but  I  hope  never  to  ven- 
‘  ture  myfelf  that  way  again. 

‘  My  friends  being  out  of  the  Admiralty,  I  find 
‘  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  any 
‘  thing  done  for  me  in  the  Navy  at  prefent ;  or  to 
‘  procure  any  other  recompenfe  for  my  lofs  thefe 

*  two  lummers  in  leaving  the  Hudfon’s-bay  fervice, 
‘  where  I  Ihould  have  1400  1.  in  the  time  that  I 
‘have  acquired  but  160I.  in  the  Government’s. 
‘  I  remain,  with  great  fincerity  and  refpedt. 

Sir, 

your  moft  obedient, 
humble  fervant, 

C.  Middleton. 

P.  S.  ‘  The  Efkimaux,  and  the  northern  In- 

*  dians  I  had  with  me,  were  utter  ftrangers  to  each 
‘  other,  in  manners  and  language ;  neither  could  I 
‘  make  thefe  Efkimaux  underftand  me  by  the  Vo- 
‘  cabulary  I  had  of  the  language  of  thofe  in  Hud- 
‘  fon’s  Streights. 

Mr.  D o B B s  to  Captain  Middleton. 
Dear  Sir, 

‘  I  have  your  laft  favour  of  the  27  th  of  Ofto- 
‘  ber,  in  anfwer  to  the  difficulties  I  ftarted,  which 
‘  you  have  fully  anfwered ;  fo  that  I  am  fully  con- 
‘  vinced  there  can  be  no  paflage  N.  W.  by  Sea,  as 
‘  we  feemed  to  have  had  reafon  to  expedt;  and 
‘  therefore  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  think  of  at- 
‘  tempting  it  for  the  future.  But  lam  ftill  of  opinion, 

*  that  the  publick  may  have  a  great  advantage  by 
‘  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  trade ;  if  it  be  laid  open,  ajid 
‘  the  country  fettled  higher  up  upon  thefe  great 
‘  rivers,  which  run  into  the  bay,  by  Moofe,  Al- 

*  bony,  the  Severn,  the  Nelfon  river ;  and  thefe 

*  fettlements,  as  the  rivers  come  from  great  lakes 

*  to  th&  fouth-weftward  of  the  bay,  would  be  in  a 
‘  much  more  temperate  climate,  than  at  the 
‘  mouths  of  the  rivers,  among  the  fwamps,  where 

*  they  and  the  bay  continue  a  much  longer  time 
‘  frozen,  than  farther  into  the  country ;  fo  that 
‘  whoever  would  fettle  higher  up,  might  have  very 


‘  comfortable  and  beneficial  fettlements,  and  notCHAP. 
‘  only  fecure  all  the  country  and  trade  weft-ward 
‘  of  Moofe  river  from  the  French  of  Canada,  but 
‘  alfo  by  making  a  fettlement  near  the  lake  Errice, 

‘  weftward  of  Penfylvania,  above  the  great  fall  of 
*  Magara,  fecure  all  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 

‘  and  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  Mifli- 
‘  fippi,  and  alfo  fecure  a  great  deal  of  the  trade  to 
‘  the  north-eaftward  of  thefe  lakes,  to  Rupert’s 
‘  river,  and  the  Eaft  Main,  To  fhew  this  to  more 
‘  advantage,  1  ftiould  want  a  better  defeription  of 
‘  the  rivers  and  lakes  to  the  weftward  of  the  bay  ; 

‘  I  have  extraded  from  Monfieur  Jeremie,  all 
‘  the  knowledge  the  French  acquired,  wliilft  they 
‘  poflefled  Fort  Bourbon  upon  Nelfon  river,  who 
‘  was  himfelf  fome  hundred  leagues  up  among  the 
‘  lakes  which  fall  into  Nelfon  river,  which  are  in 'a 
‘  temperate  climate,  and  run  through  rich  coun- 
‘  tries.  Now  if  you  concur  in  this  fcheme,  we 
‘  might,  by  joining  in  this  fcheme,  and  adding 
‘  what  further  you  have  obferved,  or  have  colledt- 
‘  ed  from  fuch  of  the  company’s  fadlors  or  fervants, 

‘  who  may  have  been  curious  to  fearch  into  thefe 
‘  rivers,  give  a  much  greater  light  in  the  deferip- 
‘  tion  of  thofe  countries  and  rivers,  as  well  as  charts 
‘  of  the  bay,  and  account  of  the  feveral  climates,  as 
‘  may  fully  convince  the  publick  of  the  benefit  to 
‘  be  made  of  thefe  countries  by  opening  the  trade, 

‘  and  fettling  upon  the  Rivers.  I  have  already 
‘  fketched  out  from  what  I  have  read,  and  the 
‘  journals  you  gave  me  from  Albany,  and  the  na- 
‘  ture  of  their  trade,  what  may  fhew  the  advantage 
‘  may  be  made  of  that  trade,  but  it  will  be  much 
‘  more,  complete,  from  what  you  are  capable  to 

*  furnifh  ;  and  if  you  have  no  thoughts  of  publifh- 
‘  ing  fomething  of  this  nature  from  yourfelf,  I  fhall 
‘  be  glad  of  your  joining  with  me  in  this  attempt ; 

‘  I  know  Lord  Carteret,  Winchelsea,  and 
‘  feveral  others,  who  will  fupport  it,  if  a  proper 
‘  plan  be  laid  before  them  ;  and  probably,  by  the 
‘  heads  of  thefe  rivers  we  might  gain  a  communi- 
‘  cation  with  the  nations  upon  the  weftern  fea, 

‘  which  may  be  of  advantage,  though  nothing  fo 
‘  great,  as  if  the  difeovery  had  been  made  by 

!  fea. 

‘  I  fhall  be  glad  to  have  your  thoughts  upon  this, 

‘  and  what  materials  you  think  you  could  furnifh 
‘  towards  it ;  and  if  we  can  prepare  a  reaibnable 
‘  plan,  I  fhall  go  over  and  pufh  it  with  all  my 
‘  friends.  • 

‘  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr,  Samuel  Smlth 

*  yefterday,  that  he  has  forwarded  to  me  your  laft 
‘  journal,  and  that  you  will  fend  me  your  draught 
‘  as  foon  as  you  have  got  it  copied,  for  which  I  am 
‘  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

‘  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  were 
‘  employed  in  fome  way  fatisfaftory  to  you  by  the 
‘  publick,  which  you  have  fo  juft  a  right  to,  after 
‘  having  quitted  the  company’s  fervice  in  order  to 
‘  ferve  the  publick  ;  and  wifli  it  was  in  my  power 
‘  to  contribute  to  it,  I  fhould  do  it  with  great  plea- 
‘  fore,  and  would  go  over  upon  that  very  account, 

‘  if  it  could  be  of  advantage :  In  the  mean  time,  I 
‘  wifh  you  all  happinefs,  and  hope  to  hear  from 
‘  you,  being  with  great  efteem, 

Dear  Sir, 

your  moft  obliged,  and 

Dublin,  Decemb.  obedient  humble  fervant, 

14, 1741. 


A.  Dobbs. 
Captaih 
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CHAP. 

VII.  Captain  Middleton  to  Mr.  Dobbs. 

Sir, 

‘  I  was  duly  favoured  with  yours  of  the  14th  of 
‘  December ;  and  am  lorry  that  I  could  not  return 
‘  my  anfwer  fooner,  but  the  ill  ftate  of  health  that 
‘  I  laboured  under,  prevented  me  in  this  as  well  as 
‘  many  other  of  my  affairs. 

‘  It  gives  me  much  fatisfaftion  to  find,  that  you 
‘  approve  of  the  folutions  I  fent,  in  regard  to  the 
‘  difficulties  you  propofed,  and  that  you  are  con- 

*  vinced  I  have  done  all  that  was  neceffary  to  put 
‘  the  impaffibility  through  thofe  feas  to  the  weft- 
‘  ward  out  of  queftion ;  in-  fuch  manner  as  to  ren- 
‘  der  any  attempt  needlels  for  the  future :  But  on 

*  the  contrary,  I  ffiould  have  been  infinitely  pleaf- 
‘  ed,  had  our  expedition  fucceeded  according  to 
‘  the  reafonablenefs  of  your  expedation, 

‘  I  have  ferioufly  confidered  your  propofition  of 
‘  laying  open  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  trade,  and  fettling 
‘  the  country  higher  up,  upon  thole  great  rivers 
‘  which  run  into  the  bay  *,  and  though  I  may  agree 
‘  with  you  in  the  great  advantage  the  publick  would 
‘  reap  from  fuch  a  fettlement,  ( could  it  be  made) 
‘  in  the  obftrudtion  it  would  give  to  the  French, 

‘  both  as  to  their  trade,  and  the  cutting  off  the 
‘  communication  with  the  Miffifippi,  yet  I  muft 
‘  declare  my  opinion,  that  it  is  altogether  imprac- 

*  tible  upon  many  accounts  *,  for  I  cannot  fee  where 
‘  we  could  find  people  enough  that  would  be  wil- 
‘  ling,  or  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  travelling 
‘  thofe  frozen  climates,  or  what  encouragements 
‘  would  be  fufficient  to  make  them  attempt  it, 
‘  with  fuch  dangerous  enemies  on  every  fide ;  no 

*  Europeans  could  undergo  fuch  hard  (hips  as  thofe 

*  French  that  intercept  the  Englilh  trade,  who  are 
‘  inured  to  it,  and  are  called  by  us  Wood-runners, 
‘  (or  Coureurs  de  Bois)  for  they  indure  fatigues  juft 
‘  the  fame  as  the  native  Indians,  with  whom  they 
‘  have  been  mixed  and  intermarried  for  two,  three, 

*  or  more  generations. 

‘  As  to  the  rivers  you  mention,  none  of  them  are 

*  navigable  with  any  thing  but  Canoes,  fo  fmall, 

*  that  they  carry  but  two  men,  and  they  are  forced 
‘  to  make  ufe  of  land  carriages  near  the  fourth  part 

*  of  the  way,  by  realbn  of  water  falls  during  that 

*  little  fummer  they  enjoy. 

‘  Out  of  120  men  and  officers  the  company  have 
‘  in  the  bay,  not  five  are  capable  of  venturing  in 
‘  one  of  thofe  Canoes,  they  are  fo  apt  to  overturn 
‘  and  drown  them.  Many  of  our  people  have 
‘  been  twenty  years  and  upwards  there,  and  yet  are 
‘  not  dextrous  enough  to  manage  a  Canoe ;  fo 
‘  there  would  be  no  tranfporting  people  that 
‘  way. 

‘  Should  there  happen  a  French  war,  the  beft 
‘  ftep  we  could  take  towards  rooting  them  out  of 
‘  America,  would  be,  in  the  firft  place,  to  take 
‘  Canada ;  which  I  make  no  queftion  might  be 
‘  done,  if  attempted  in  a  proper  manner,  and  at 
‘  a  right  feafon  of  the  year. 

‘  Had  Sir  Hovenden  Walke^r  fucceeded 
‘  when  he  was  fent  upon  that  expedition,  it  would 
‘  undoubtedly  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
‘  us ;  for  at  that  time  the  French  were  not  one 
‘  tenth  part  fo  numerous  as  now,  that  they  have 
‘  intermarried  with  the  natives,  and  over-run  the 
‘  whole  country,  fo  that  it  is  become  a  matter  of 
‘  infinite  difficulty  to  root  them  quite  out  of  their 
‘  pofleffions  and  trade  in  America. 

‘  I  look  upon  Sir  Hovenden  Walker’s  mif- 
‘  carriage  in  his  expedition,  to  be  owing  to  this  j 
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‘  that  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  the  latter  end  of  C  H  A  P; 
‘  Auguft,  at  which  time  he  ought  to  have  been  re- 
‘  turning:  And  whenever  a  war  happens  again 

*  with  France,  fliould  it  be  thought  proper  to  at- 
‘  tempt  the  taking  of  Canada,  we  ought  to  bp  in 
‘  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  firft  day  of 
‘  June  at  the  fartheft  j  and  as  to  the  difficulties  Sir 

*  Hovenden  complained  of,  from  the  uncertainty 
‘  ot  the  currents,  fogs,  &c.  they  are  fuch  as  we 

*  now  make  no  account  of  conquering  in  Hudfon’s 
‘  Bay  and  Screights,  where  they  are  certainly 
‘  greater.  I  can  fet  the  currents  and  tides  in  any 
‘  weather,  even  under  a  mainfail  in  a  ftorm  of 
‘  wind,  fo  as  to  difeover  both  how  faft,  and  upori 
‘  what  point  of  the  compafs  it  fets ;  and  then  as  to 
‘  obferving  the  latitude  in  foggy  feafons,  I  have 
‘  fcldom  mifi’d  two  days  together,  if  it  be-  tolera- 
‘  ble  fmooth  water,  as  you  will  find  in  our  journals. 

‘  Now  I  apprehend  that  the  navigation  in  the  river 
‘  St.  Lawrence  muft  be  attended  with  much  fewer 
‘  inconveniencies  than  in  Hudfon’s  Streights,  and 
‘  thofe  coafts  where  we  have  no  foundings,  much 
‘  ice,  great  fogs,  with  ftrong  tides,  and  various 
‘  currents. 

‘  This  is  the  principal  matter  that  I  can  think  of 
‘  at  prefent  *,  had  not  my  indifpofition  prevented 
‘  me,  I  ffiould,  before  this  time,  have  drawn  up 
‘  fome  further  account  of  our  voyage,  but  I  have 
‘  nothing  material  worth  imparting  to  you  further, 

‘  except  a  chart  of  the  whole  Bay  and  the  Streights, 

‘  which  will  be  engraved  in  a  little  time,  for  you 
‘  already  have  my  journals  and  obfcrvations,  as  well 
‘  as  the  accounts  of  thofe  that  attempted  the  difeo- 
‘  very  before  me. 

‘  I  am  very  rnuch  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 

*  wiffies,  and  all  the  favours  you  have  conferred  on 
‘  me,  and  am  as  yet  quite  uncertain  as  to  what 
‘  their  Lordffiips  intend  to  do  for  me ;  they  treat 
‘  me  with  great  refpedl,  and  fuch  as  I  have  the 
‘  honour  to  know,  to  wit,  my  Lord  Winch el- 
‘  SEA,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Admiral  Ca- 
‘  VENDiSH,  have  all  promifed  me  their  fa- 
‘  vours.  I  am. 

Sir, 

your  moft  obedient, 

January  1742-3.  humble  fervant. 

To  A.  Dobbs,  Efq. 

C.  Middleton. 


Mr.  D  o  B  B  s  to  Captain  Middleton. 

‘  Dear  Sir, 

‘  In  my  laft  to  Samuel  Smith,  I  inclofed 
‘  one  for  Lord  Carteret,  open  for  your  perufak 
‘  upon  our  fcheme  of  opening  a  trade  to  the  bay, 
‘  to  which  I  refer  you ;  and  in  Sam’s  letter  hinted 
‘  at  what  I  difeovered  ftom  your  journal  at  large  5 

*  that  you  have  made  a  much  greater  progrefs  in 
‘  the  difeovery  of  the  pafiage,  than  you  imagined 

*  when  there  j  and  that  from  the  lights  I  have  got 
‘  from  your  journal,  I  can  almofi  prove  that  you 
‘  were  in  the  pafiage,  and  that  Wager  river  is 
‘  properly  Wager  Streight,  and  not  a  freffi  water 
‘  River }  and  that  the  way  you  entered  it  was  one, 
‘  though  not  the  greateft  and  eafieft,  way  into  the 
‘  Streight .'  I  only  want  your  chart  of  the  whole 
‘  new  difeovered  coaft,  to  eftabliffi  or  contradift 
‘  my  judgment  of  it,  which  I  am  informed  is  come 
‘  to  Dublin,  but  not  yet  fent  to  me. 

24  X  ‘  However, 
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‘  However,  I  cannot  delay  imparting  my  prefent 
thouo-hts  of  it,  and  my  reafons  from  your  journal, 
to  fbew  you  were  in  the  Streight,  but  not  in  a 
frefh  river ;  and  that  the  chief  caufe  of  your  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  a  river  was  from  the  quantity  of  ice, 
the  ftraitnefs  of  the  tide,  and  its  following  you 
from  the  eaftward,  and  not  meeting  the  flood 
from  the  weftward,  which  was  one  of  the  great- 
eft  proofs  we  went  upon,  before  you  left  us. 
Now  this  laft  objeftion  is  anfwcred ;  that  had  the 
Ocean  flowed  in  near  Whalebone  Point,  as  we  at 
firft  expefled,  we  muft  then  have  expedled  to 
have  thereabouts  met  the  tide  of  flood  from  the 
weftward  ;  but  fince  we  find  the  communication 
is  by  a  ftreight,  or  paflages  through  iflands  and 
broken  lands,  as  in  the  Magellanic  Streights ; 
there  the  tide  continues  to  rife,  until  it  meets  the 
tide  from  the  other  ocean,  and  the  flood  is  not  to 
be  expedted  to  meet  us  until  we  have  at  leaft  got 
thro’  half  the  length  of  the  ftreight-,  and  if  you  will 
look  into  Na  rborough’s  account  of  the  Magella¬ 
nic  Streights,  you  will  find  that  a  parallel  inftance. 
Thofe  Streights  are  no  where  above  four  leagues 
wide,  in  moft  places  not  above  two  leagues,  and 
in  the  narrow,  at  the  eaft  entrance,  not  above  a 
a  league  wide  ;  and  yet  he  went  about  fifty 
leagues  into  the  Streights,  before  he  met  the 
weftern  tide.  Now  you  have  full  ftronger  reafons 
for  Wager’s  river  being  a  Streight ;  it  was  but 
fix  or  feven  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  on  the  eaft- 
fide,  and  but  from  i6  to  44  fathom  deep;  as 
you  went  up,  it  increafed  to  four,  five,  fix,  and 
feven  leagues  wide;  Deer  Sound,  feven  miles 
wide,  goes  off  from  it,  and  probably  others  not 
mentioned  in  the  journal ;  fince  the  Lieutenant, 
when  he  was  laft  up  12  leagues  above  it,  fays, 
he  tried  every  other  inlet,  to  try  if  he  could  meet 
a  contrary  tide  or  other  paffage  out,  and  the 
depth  increafed  to  70  and  80  fathoms ;  your 
mentioning  alfo  the  height  and  cragginefs  of  the 
coaft,  and  not  mentioning  their  being  covered 
with  fnow,  though  you  mention  that  Brook  Cob- 
ham  was,  makes  me  conclude  that  they  were  not 
'Covered  with  fnow ;  and  there  being  neither  trees 
nor  grafs,  ftill  confirms  me  that  the  whole  was  a 
Streight  of  fait  water,  and  that  you  were  not 
come  into  frefh  water;  but  the  number  of  Whales 
and  fifli,  feen  as  high  as  he  went,  and  none  being 
feen  below,  nor  where  the  fhips  lay,  in  Savage 
Cove  and  Sound,  is  a  demonftration  to  me,  not 
only  that  it  was  fait  water,  but  alfo  that  they 
came  in  from  the  weftwad,  and  that  you  would 
have  found  lefs  ice  the  higher  you  went ;  becaufe 
the  Whales  could  not  come  there,  without  a  paC- 
fage  tolerably  free  from  ice,  otherwife  they  would 
have  come  as  far  as  where  your  fhips  lay,  but  did 
not  becaufe  of  the  ice ;  and  that  muft  be  the  reafon 
why  you  did  not  fee  them,  when  you  went  up  to 
Deer  Sound,  becaufe  the  ice  was  not  then  broke 
up  where  you  were,  as  it  was  afterwards  when 
the  Lieutenant  went  up,  and  probably  was  much 
fjoner  up  to  the  weft-ward  ;  from  the  Whales 
alfo,  which  you  faw  in  the  bay  or  inlet  between 
63.®  and  64®,  and  thofe  feen  by  Fox  in  the 
fame  place,  and  by  Scroggs  in  64®  8',  and 
towards  Whalebone  Point,  where  they  had  no 
ice,  though  you  met  a  great  deal  there;  I 
conclude,  there  has  been  more  ice  thrown  in 
there  this  year,  than  ufually  is ;  and  that  all  that 
coaft  is  a  broken  coaft  with  iflands,  and  inlets, 
as  Cape  Fullerton  was,  as  mentioned  by  Scroggs  ; 
and  confequently  conclude,. that  the  Whales  came 
t‘  into  the  corner  of  the  bay,  from  the  upper  end 


‘  of  the  Streight  you  were  in ;  and  that  you  hap- 
‘  pened  into  the  moft  northerly  and  narrow  en- 
‘  trance  into  that  Streight,  and  confequently  moft 
‘  peftered  with  ice,  and  that  the  moft  eafy  and 
‘  largeft  inlet  is  to  the  fouth-ward  of  Whalebone 
‘  Point,  betwixt  that  and  the  head-land  near  Brook 
‘  Cobham  in  639  20'. 

‘  My  reafoning  upon  your  journal  I  would  have 
‘  you  confider  of ;  for  I  really  think  you  have  pro- 
‘  ved  the  paffage,  though  you  were  not  at  once 

‘  able  to  perfedt  it. - What  is  only  neceffary  to 

‘  fix  or  alter  my  judgment,  would  be  an  account 
of  the  Lieutenant’s  and  Mafter’s  obfervations,  the 
‘  laft  time  they  went  up  the  Streight ;  what  depths 
‘  they  had  upon  founding,  what  breadth  the  chan- 
‘  nel  continued,  which  way  it  was  diredted,  what 
‘  founds  went  off  from  it  on  either  fide;  a  great 
‘  deal  depends  upon  their  recolledlion  of  thefe  things, 
‘  as  well  as  whether  they  met  with  rhore  or  lefs  ice, 
‘  whether  fnow  upon  the  land  or  not ;  for  as  to 
‘  the  tides  following  them  in  a  Streight  it  is  noob- 
‘  jedlion. 

‘  If  their  accounts  confirm  the  others  I  have  tak- 
‘  en  from  the  journal,  I  think  I  may  congratu- 
‘  late  you  upon  your  having  found  the  fo-much- 
‘  wifh’d-for  paffage ;  and  if  it  be  one,  am  convin- 
‘  ced  the  more  foutherly  entrance,  through  which 
‘  the  Whales  come  into  the  bay,  will  be  free  from 

‘  ice. - 1  beg  to  have  your  fentiments  upon  this, 

‘  as  foon  as  you  can  confider  it,  and  have  an  anfwer 
‘  from  your  Officers,  for  the  prefumption  will  be  a 
‘  great  inducement  to  open  the  trade  to  the  bay; 
‘  and  in  a  further  difeovery,  there  needs  no  winter- 
‘  ing  in  the  bay,  only  getting  there  in  the  middle 
‘  of  July,  and  pufhing  as  far  in  the  Streight  as  can 
‘  be  done  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  then  re- 
‘  turning  in  September  home,  which  is.  better  than 
‘  wintering  at  Churchill,  until  the  paffage  through 
‘  leads  them  to  a  wanner  climate  on  the  other  fide. 

‘  I  fhall  add  no  more,  but  that  I  am  with  great 
‘  Efteem, 

Dear  Sir, 


Lifburn,  January 
22,  1742-3. 


your  moft  obedient, 
humble  fervant, 

A.  Dobbs. 


Your  anfwer  and  Lord  Carteret’s  will  deter- 
my  going  over  next  month. 


Captain  Middleton  to  Mr.  Dobbs. 

Sir, 

‘  Yours  I  received  of  the  2  2d  of  January. 

*  And  I  alfo  faw  yours  to  Mr.  Smith,  with  the 
‘  inclofed  to  my  Lord  Carteret,  upon  opening 
‘  the  trade  to  the  bay. 

‘  You  fay,  I  have  made  a  much  greater’  progrefs 
‘  in  the  difeovery  of  the  paffage,  than  I  imagined 
‘  when  there;  and  that  from  the  light  you  have 
‘  got  from  my  journal,  you  can  almoft  prove  that 
‘  I  was  in  the  paffage ;  and  that  Wager  River  is 
‘  properly  "Wager  Streight,  and  not  a  frefh  water 
‘  river ;  and  that  the  way  I  entered  it  was  one,  tho* 
‘  not  the  greateft  and  eafieft  way  into  the  Streight. 

‘  You  alfo  obferve,  if  there  be  a  communication 
‘  between  the  bay  and  the  weftern  American  ocean, 
‘  or  a  paffage  through  iflands  and  broken  land  as 
‘  in  the  Magellanic  Streights,  the  tide  will  continue 
‘  to  rife  until  we  have  got  half-way  through,  and 

*  then  meet  the  ocean  tide.  This  I  thought  of 
‘  when  there,  and  made  feveral  trials  of,  and  alfo 
‘  ordered  my  Officers  to  obferve  the  courfe,  direc- 
‘  tion  and  height  of  the  tides  at  the  .fartheft  they 

‘  went 
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CHAP.*  went  Up,  as  you  will  find  in  the  incloled  ordei*. 
‘  Now,  as  k  flowed  at  Savages  Sound  1 5  feet,  the 
<  fame  day  and  tide  that  it  flowed  but  10  feet  at 
‘  Deer  $ound,  and  15  leagues  above  Deer  Sound 
‘  on  the  weft-fidc  but  fix  feet,  the  tides  kept  their 
‘  regular  courfe  as  high  up  as  I  was  myfelf,  which 

*  was  five  leagues  above  Deer  Sound,  that  is  about 

*  leven  hours  ebb,  and  five  hours  flood,  20  leagues 

*  up ;  whereas  if  there  had  been  a  tide  from  the 
‘  weftward  to  have  met  this,  it  mufl:  have  raifed 
‘  the  tide  higher  the  further  we  went  up,  as  you 

*  fay  it  does  by  Narbo rough’s  account  of  the 
‘  fore-mentioned  Streights,  and  the  flood  would  have 
‘  run  not  above  two  hours,  as  he  found  it  there. 

*  All  thefe  obfervations  confirmed  me,  that  it  could 

*  not  be  a  Streight  as  you  feem  to  think. 

*  You  Ipeak  of  many  Whales  that  we  faw  on  the 
‘  coafts,  and  in  Wager  River,  fome  of  which  cer- 
‘  tainly  came  in  at  where  our  fhips  entered  ;  for  I 
‘  faw  feveral  in  the  Welcome,  and  fome  off  Gape 
‘  Dobbs,  after  we  came  out,  and  before  we  went 
‘  in.  The  high  land  and  deep  water  gave  me 
‘  great  hopes,  before  I  tried  the  above-mentioned 

*  tides.  Brook  Cobham  was  covered  with  Snow 
‘  when  we  went  out ;  but  in  our  return  home, 

‘  there  was  none  upon  it ;  the  fnow  on  the  land  in 

*  the  River  Wager,  was  much  wafted  before  we 

*  got  out  of  it  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  but 
‘  in  the  vallies  it  lay  very  thick,  and  hard  enough 
‘  to  bear  waggons  and  horfes. 

‘  As  to  any  paflTage  or  broken  lands  between 
‘  River  Wager  and  62®  40',  I  am  certain  I  fearch- 

*  ed  that  coaft  very  narrowly  all  the  way,  and  flood 

*  into  every  bay  fo  near,  that  the  Indians  I  had  on 

*  board  knew  all  the  coaft,  and  would  have  had 
‘  me  fet  them  on  fhore  at  Cape  Fullerton ;  for 
‘  they  knew  the  way  to  Churchill,  and  had  travel- 

*  led  that  way  feveral  times  in  the  fummer  ;  which 
‘  they  could  not  have  done  if  that  Cape  were  an 

*  ifland,  or  any  large  river  there,  for  they  have 
‘  no  canoes,  neither  is  there  any  wood  there  to  raft 
‘  over  with,  as  to  the  Southward. 

‘The  copy  of  the  Lieutenant  and  Mailer’s  re- 
‘  port,  I  have  here  inclofed  ;  but  what  is  wanting 
‘  there,  I  fhall  mention  here ;  the  river  five  leagues 
‘  above  Deer  Sound,  is  eight  or  nine  leagues  broad  ; 

‘  the  channel  is  70  or  80  fathoms  deep  in  the  mid- 
‘  die,  and  lieth  near  N.  W.  by  true  chart  j  as  far 
‘  as  they  went  up,  they  met  with  as  much  ice  or 
‘  more  than  below,  where  the  fhips  lay  •,  when  I  was 
‘  up,  I  could  go  no  further  for  ice  than  I  did,  and 
‘  could  not  get  over  to  the  weft-fhore  but  once  for 
‘  ice  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  river ;  fo  my  real 
‘  opinion  is,  that  this  river  cannot  be  above  one 
‘  week  or  two,  at  moft,  clear  of  ice  in  a  year,  and 
‘  many  years  not  clear  at  all. 

‘  For  the  reafons  I  mention  in  my  obfervations 
‘  on  the  effedls  of  cold,  when  the  winds  blow  from 
‘  the  N.  W.  quarter,  there  muft  certainly  be  much 
‘  land  to  the  weftward,  covered  with  perpetual 

*  fnowj  and  the  land  from  the  water’s  fide  afcends 
‘  gradually  up  into  the  country,  and  is  very  high, 

‘  as  I  faw  from  off  the  high  land  above  Deer  Sound. 

‘  This  is  all  I  have  time  to  think  upon  at  prefent. 

‘  I  am,  with  great  refped, 

your  moft  obedient, 
hiirtible  fervant, 

’  ■  ■  G.  Middleton, 
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A  fummary  ftate  of  Mr.  Dobbs’s  Objeflions,  Vii. 
and  Capt.  Middleton’s  Anfwers. 

The  only  places  where  Mr.  D— —  prefunies 
there  may  be  a  paflage  from  Hudfbn’s-Bay  to  the 
weftern  ocean  of  America,  are  on  the  coaft,  be¬ 
twixt  Brook  Cobham,  in  latitude  63®,  or  through 
Wager  River,  by  Kim  fuppofed  to  be  a  Streight. 

From  Brook  Cobham  to  Whalebone-Point,  has 
been  fo  frequently  and  fo  carefully  coafted  and 
fearched,  that  all  hopes  of  meeting  with  any  inlet, 
that  may  lead  to  a  paflage  any  where  throughout 
all  that  extent,  has  been  given  up  for  at  leaft  an 
hundred  years  paft.  However,  Captain  Middle- 
ton,  in  his  return  back  from  the  Frozen  Streight  to 
Brook  Cobham,  very  carefully  re-examined  all  this 
fhore,  keeping  as  dole  into  it  as  the  iflands  and 
rocks  would  permit  him  with  fafety  and  fiw  all 
the  main  land,  and  bottoms  of  the  bays,  as  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  log-book,  which  fhews  the  coaft  and 
diftance  failed  every  hour,  in  hailing  off  or  on  to 
deepen  or  fhoalden  the  water,  which  his  journal 
expreffes  left  particularly,  efpccially  from  Whale¬ 
bone-Point  to  Brook  Cobham,  (for  the  reft  of  that 
courfe  northward  he  had  traverfed  outward  bound.) 

He  had  very  little  hazy  weather,  except  in  the 
night,  and  then  he  lay  by  till  day-light,  a.nd  hai¬ 
led  in  as  hear  the  fhore  as  he  durft;  fb  that  it  was 
impoflible  for  him  to  mifs  any  inlets,  where  there 
could  be  any  hopes  of  a  paflage.  Off  Cape  Fuller¬ 
ton,  he  met  with  rocks  and  brok^;n  ground  five 
leagues  diftant,  which  forced  him  to  hall  further 
off  to  deepen  his  water,  and  lay  to  for  moderate 
clear  weather  between  the  fhores.  But  when  it  clear¬ 
ed  up,  he  flood  in  N.  and  N.  by  W,  into  40  odd 
fathoms :  If  he  came  within  that  depth,  he  fell  in¬ 
to  broken  ground,  fudden  fhoaldings,  riplings  and 
over-falls.  Between  latitude  64°  and  63®,  he  had 
better  foundings,  and  came  near  the  land,  though 
at  night  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  league  of  two 
further  out,  and  drive,  ftanding  in  fliore  again  by 
day.  He  was  never  more  than  four  or- five  leagues 
from  fhore  but  once,  and  that  was  towards  morn¬ 
ing  in  expedlation  of  day-light.  In  moft  other 
places,  he  was  not  above  two  or  three  leagues  from 
land,  and  in  nine  fathom  water  off  the  head -land 
in  63®  20'.  He  obferved  all  the  north-fide  of  the 
Welcome  to  be  high  land,  and  it  appeared  very 
near  at  four  or  five  leagues  diftance,  as  far  as  Brook 
Cobham.  The  reafon  why  he  did  not  fehd  his 
boat  a  fhore  to  try  the  tides,  was  becaufe  moft  of 
his  men  had  loft  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  or  were 
otherwife  fo  fick,  that  if  he  had  manp’d  the  boar, 
the  remaining  hands  would  have  been  infufficient  to 
have  worked  the  fhip,  and  handed  the  fails.  How¬ 
ever,  the  tides  were  fo  far  from  being  negledted  by 
him,  that  he  tried  them  frequently,  and  almoft 
every  hour  as  alfb  the  currents,  which  he  could 
do  as  well  on  board,  or  in  a  boat  near  the  fliip,  in 
the  channel,  and  much  better  than  wifhin  head-lands, 
or  near  iflands,  which  by  forming  eddies  produce 
an  irregularity  in  them.  . 

This  account  of  Captain  Middleton’s  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  aforefaid  coaft,  does  not  only  appeat 
from  the  log-book  to  be  true,  but  is  further  cir- 
cumftantially  confirm’d  as  to  particulars  by  the 
Mafter,  in  his  anfwer  to  queries  12  and  13,  and  by 
the  affidavits  of  T.  Towns,  V.  Von  Sobriek,  and 
G.  Grant,  though  it  be  contradided  by  Mr. 

D  0  B  8  s’s  three 'evidences  i  one  of  which,  viz.  the 
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CHAP,  the  Lieutenant,  acknowledges  it  all  in  his  jour- 
nal. 

Now  it  is  juft  to  rennark,  that  though  Mr. 
Dobbs  had  himfelf  the  drawing  up  of  Captain 
Middleton’s  inftruftions,  yet  they  do  not  men¬ 
tion  a  fingle  word  about  looking  for  a  palTage,  or 
examining  the  tides  all  along  this  coaft.  Is  it  not 
then  a  ftrong  argument,  that  Captain  Middle- 
ton  had  the  difcovery  very  much  at  heart,  that, 
at  a  time,  when,  on  account  of  the  very  fick  and 
helplefs  condition  of  moft  of  the  hands,  it  had 
otherwife  been  both  defirable  and  prudent  for  him 
to  have  made  home-wards  as  faft  as  he  could,  he 
fhould,  as  appears  from  the  Council  held  the  eighth 
day  of  Auguft,  himfelf  propofe  a  re-fearch  of  this 
coaft  for  a  palTage,  which  had  been  fo  often  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  by  others,  and  perform  it  fo  care-  ^ 
fully  too  as  is  fet  forth  above,  when  he  was  not 
otherwife  in  point  of  duty  held  to  it  at  all. 

This  point  being  difcuis’d,  it  remains  now  only 
to  examine,  whether  a  paffage  may  be  reafo- 
nably  prefumed  upon  through  Wager  River  or 
not  ? 


Mr.  Dobbs’s  Reafons  that  Wager  River  is  a 
Streight,  and  no  frefh  water  river. 

Reason  I. 

From  its  increafe  and  depth  in  advancing  from 
its  entrance. 

Answered. 

This  is  frequent  in  frelh  Water  Rivers,  as  all 
thofe,  efpecially,  know,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Swedilh  and  Norwegian  coafts,  where  the  frefh 
rivers,  or  ferries,  as  they  call  them,  are  often  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  and 
yet  they  extend  to  vaft  breadths,  and  difeover  no 
ground  even  with  lines  of  two  or  three  hundred 
fathoms. 

Reason  II. 

From  the  height  of  the  neighbouring  lands. 

Answe  red. 

The  lands  about  the  aforefaid  ferries  are  full  as 
high  as  any  Captain  Middleton  faw  near  Wager 
River. 

Re  a  s  o  n  III. 

From  the  want  of  trees  and  fhrubs  on  any  lands 
near  it,  though  fuch  are  always  found  in  the  fame 
or  more  northerly  latitudes  upon  frefh  water 
rivers. 

Answered. 

All  thofe  who  have  travelled  this  country  be¬ 
tween  latitude  58®  and  66^  30'  by  land,  agree, 
that  higher  than  61^  they  faw  neither  tree  nor 
fhrub,  but  only  mofs ;  even  among  frefh  rivers 
and  lakes. 

Reason  IV. 

From  its  beiqg  full  of  black  Whales,  Seals  and 
Sea-horfes,  at  twenty  leagues  above  the  entrance, 
with  numbers  of  Whales  at  the  weft-end,  where 
none  were  feen  below  Deer  Sound,  or  without  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  or  in  any  part  of  Hudfon’s 
Streight  or  Bay,  except  about  Brook  Cobham,  be¬ 
ing  an  indication  that  they  all  came  out  of  the  fea 
from  the  weft  ward. 

Answered. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  journals,  reports,  or 
anfwers,  that  one  Whale  was  feen  higher  than  Deer 
Sound,  which  is  but  fifteen  leagues  up ;  whereas 
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the  weft  ward  is  above  30  leagues ;  or  that  one  Sea- 
horfe  or  Seal  was  feen  in  any  part  of  the  river.  But 
that  feveral  were  feen  juft  without  the  rnouth  of  the 
river  in  the  Welcome,  is  attefled  by  the  log-book, 
and  by  the  affidavits  of  Towns,  Von  Sobriek, 
and  Grant.  And  Captain  Middleton  has  trad¬ 
ed  frefh  Whalebone  in  all  parts  of  the,  Bay  and 
Strelghts,  where  the  Efkimaux  frequent  which 
could  not  be,  if  the  Whales,  from  whence  they  get 
it,  where  not  killed  there ;  becaufe,  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  they  are  dead,  the  bone  dll 
drops  from  their  mouths*,  all  which  amounts  toge¬ 
ther  to  almoft  a  demonftration,  that  the  "Whales, 
both  in  the  Bay  and  Wager  River,  come  from  the 
north-eaft,  which  is  alfo  Ibmewhat  confirmed  from 
the  great  number  of  Indian  ftore-houfes  of  oil,  firin, 
and  blubber,  not  above  eight  leagues  up,  on  the 
north-eaft  coaft  of  the  river*,  whereas  their  proper 
habitations  are  on  the  main,  on  the  other  fide  the 
river.  Moreover,  if  thefe  Whales  came  out  of  any 
lea  from  the  weftward,  they  would  have  been  feen 
in  plenty  the  higher  they  had  gone  up,  which  was 
not  fo.  However,  cpncluGons  drawn  from  Whales 
being  feen  in  any  place,  are  at  the  beft  but  very 
precarious. 

Reason  V. 

From  broken  lands  north-weftwards,  and  a  great 
colledtion  of  waters  feen  at  a  diftance,  full  of  iflands, 
on  the  fouth-weft-fide. 

Answe  red. 

It  is  moft  likely,  that  thefe  watery  fpaces  feen  at 
a  diftance,  are  the  fame  fort  of  lakes  of  melted 
fnow  from  the  mountains,  as  were  every  where  feen 
from  the  eminencies  they  afeended  in  that  country, 
to  overfpread  the  vallies.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
there  was  no  coming  near  them  for  the  rapidity  of 
the  water-falls,  that  hindered  the  boat  from  going 
higher  up  than  fhe  did,  and  the  immenfe  quantities 
of  ice  along  the  fbuth-weft  fhore. 


Captain  Middleton’s  reafons  why  Wa¬ 
ger  River  has  no  communication  with  the  fea 
weftward. 

Reason  I. 

Becaufe  the  tide  of  flood  comes  in  at  its  mouth 
from  the  eaftward. 

Reason  II. 

Becaufe  it  flowed  eighteen  feet  at  the  entrance ; 
but  thirteen  at  Deer  Sound ;  and  the  higheft  the 
boat  could  go  for  water-falls,  no  more  than  five  or 
fix  feet. 

Re  a  so  n  III. 

Becaufe  the  water  was  found  to  be  fb  frefh  in 
the  mid-channel  above  Deer  Sound,  that  the  men 
freely  drank  it  along-fide  the  boat  inftead  of 
beer  j  and  the  higher  they  went  they  found  it  the 
frefher. 

Re  a  s  o  n  IV. 

Becaufe  no  Whales  were  feen  there  but  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  river,  and  at  Deer  Sound,  this  being 
an  argument  that  they  came  not  from  any  fea  to 
the  weftward  ;  but  entered  by  fome  inlet  from  the 
north-eaft. 

Reason  V. 

Becaufe  travellers,  which  have  gone  from  Church- 
hill  by  land,  as  high  as  the  Ardltic  circle,  affirm, 
that  they  met  with  neither  fait  water  river,  nor 
fea,  in  any  part  of  their  journey. 


CHAP. 

Vil. 
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CHAP. 

VII.  Further  objeftlons  of  Captain  Middleton 
to  a  north-weft  paflage. 

If  there  were  any  paffage  between  Churchill  and 
Whalebone  Point,  near  latitude  65®,  it  would 
have  been  long  enough  ago  found  out,  by  one  or 
another  of  all  thofe  who  have  been  that  way;  fome 
of  them  feveral  years  together ;  as  Sir  Thomas 
Button  andFox;  Governor  Kelsey,  three 
or  four  voyages,  the  laft  in  my  memory;  Nap- 
PER,  Handcock,  Governor  Knight,  Vaughan, 
and  ScROGGS ;  who  went  to  trade  and  make  difco- 
veries  in  all  the  bays,  coves,  and  creeks  along 
Ihore,  feveral  of  whom  harboured  every  night; 
and  Governor  Kelsey  exchanged  two  of  his  own 
Indians  tor  two  Eskimaux,  kept  them  at  Fort  York 
a  whole  year,  learned  them  fome  EngUlh  and  then 
returned  them  to  their  friends.  Afterwards,  as  he 
went  along  that  coaft,  he  faw  and  fpoke  with  them 
feveral  times,  but  could  get  no  intelligence  from 
them  which  afforded  him  the  leaft  probability  of  a 
paffage. 

All  the  Indians  I  have  ever  converfed  with, 
who  were  at  the  Copper-mine,  agree  in  this ;  that 
they  were  two  fummers  going  thither,  pointing 
towards  the  north-weft  and  Sun-fetting,  when  at 
Churchill ;  and  that  where  this  Mine  is,  the  Sun, 
at  a  ceratin  feafon  of  the  year,  keeps  running  round 
the  Horizon  feveral  times  together,  without  fetting. 
Now  we  know  from  the  principles  of  Cofmogra- 
phy,  that  this  cannot  be  true  of  any  place,  whofe 
latitude  is  lefs  than  67  or  68  degrees,  even  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  effedts  of  refradlion ;  and  if  the  credibi¬ 
lity  of  the  teftimony  of  thefe  fimple  Indians  be  cal¬ 
led  in  queftion,  I  can  mention  that  of  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton,  who  was  Governor  at  Churchill  above  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  had  travelled  ^Imoft  a  year  north- 
weft  ward  by  land  with  his  country  Indians.  This 
Gentleman  has  often  affirmed  the  fame  thing  of  the 
Sun;  and  that  in  his  whole  journey  he  met  with  no 
fait  river,  nor  tree,  nor  fhrub,  but  only  mofs; 
and  that  he  and  his  retinue  were  reduced  to  fuch 
extremity  as  to  eat  mofs  feveral  days  ;  having  no¬ 
thing  elfe  that  could  ferve  them  for  fuftenance,  but 
their  leather  breeches,  which  they  eat  up  alfo.  Now 
it  will  appear,  from  a  juft  trigonometrical  compu¬ 
tation,  that  Churchill  being  in  latitude  59®,  and 
the  Mine  in  latitude  67'*,  and  the  bearing  N.  W. 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  Churchill  and  the 
Mine  is  17®,  45'.  But  Wager  river’s  entrance  being 
in  latitude  65®.  20',  and  10  degrees  of  longitude 
eaft  of  Churchill,  the  difference  of  longitude  be¬ 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  Mine  is 
27®  45',  and  their  diftance  in  the  arch  of  a  great 
circle,  or  their  ncareft  diftance,  no  lefs  than  700 
miles.  From  what  I  have  here  made  out  concer¬ 
ning  this  Mine,  and  the  way  to  it,  upon  the  report 
of  the  Indians  and  of  Governor  Norton,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  even  to  demonftration, 

lift.  That  neither  Wager  river,  nor  any  other  river 
or  fea  does  extend  fo  far  weftward,  from  any  part 
of  HudfoniS  bay,  in  lefs  than  latitude  65®,  as  to 
crofs  the  rout  that  lies  between  Wager  river  and 
the  Mine.  And,  2dly,  that  if  there  be  any  paffage 
at  all,  it  muft  run  up  fo  high  northward,  as  to 
crofs  the  parallel  of  67®,  on  the  eaft  fide  the  Mine, 
and  confequently  muft  be  frozen  up,  and  at^lute- 
ly  unnavigable  the  whole  year. 

Many  years  we  cannot  pals  the  ftreight  outward- 
bound  before  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  then 
with  incredible  fatigue  and  perpetual  danger  of  lo- 
fing  lives  and  (hips.  TWo  out  of  three  were  loft 
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within  thefe  fixteen  years.  After  pafting  the  C  H  A  P, 
ftreight,  there  is  ftill  the  bay  to  crofs,  in  which  I 
was  detained  no  lefs  than  fix  weeks  in  ice,  the  laft 
voyage  I  undertook  for  the  company.  I  never 
was  able  to  arrive  at  the  fadtory  above  five  or  fix 
times  before  the  20th  of  Auguft,  in  three  and 
twenty  voyages  I  have  made  thither :  And  it  is  a 
ftanding  order  not  to  attempt  to  come  back  the 
fame  year,  unlefs  we  can  fail  from  the  forts  by  the 
tenth  of  September.  Till  a  little  above  twenty 
years  ago,  a  voyage  was  feldom  made  without 
wintering. 

Now  fuppofing  there  were  another  ftreight  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Hudfon’s  ftreights.  Or  between 
latitude  61®  and  63®,  and  that  this  ftreight  were  a- 
bout  as  long  and  as  wide  as  that. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  could  be  no  entering  it 
before  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  for  ice,  whether 
from  England  or  your  wintering  place  in  the  bay : 

For  though  we  got  at  Churchill  river  by  the  firft 
day  of  July  laft  year,  yet  the  lilce  has  not  been  known 
thefe  twenty  years,  by  a  fortnight  at  leaft.  But 
notwithftanding  fo  favourable  a  winter,  and  early  a 
fpring,  had  we  not  worked  night  and  day  tides, - 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June 
with  infinite  labour  in  cutting  out  our  fhips,  which 
were  bedded  twenty  three  feet  in  the  ice  and  hard 
frozen  fnow,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  journals,  we 
fhould  not  have  got  out  fo  foon  by  a  month. 

After  all,  this  was  of  no  fervice  in  forwarding  us ; 
for  being  got  into  a  bay,  we  found  all  the  fhores  li¬ 
ned  with  ice  for  many  leagues,  fo  that  no  opening 
could  be  entered ;  and  the  great  rivers  and  ftreights, 
beyond  6 1  degrees,  are  full  of  it  until  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  many  years  not  clear 
at  all.  I  have  been  faft  my  felf  in  Hudfon’s 
ftreights  for  fome  days  in  September,  rill  a  north- 
weft  wind  happened  to  fet  me  and  the  ice  a  going 
together.  Of  all  the  floops  in  my  time  which  the 
company  have  fent,  almoft  every  year  along  the 
coaft  towards  the  Welcome,  either  upon  trade  or 
difeovery,  none  but  Scroggs  could  ever  get  be¬ 
yond  latitude  64  for  ice;  and  fince  the  year  1718 
they  have  loft  two  floops  and  a  fhip  that  way. 

Many  of  them  could  not  get  beyond  62®  20'. 

Now  all  this  well  weighed,  what  chance  have  fhips 
for  pafling  fuch  a  ftreight  as  we  have  fuppofed. 

But  grant  there  was  no  ice  to  prevent  "a  fhip’s 
pafling  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  yet  at  that 
feafon  the  winter  begins  to  fet  in  here,  with  hard 
gales  and  fuch  quantities  of  drifting  fnow,  that  it  is 
out  of  all  human  power  to  handle  a  fail,  or  keep 
the  deck. 

Of  all  this  I  furnifhed  Mr.  Dobbs  with 
the  moft  exadt  and  particular  account  I  was  able  to 
give  him  feveral  years  ago:  But  no  matters  of 
fadt  have  power  to  convince  him;  and  his  fcheme 
refts  entirely  upon  prefumptions,  which  all  obfer- 
vations  and  experience  direftly  contradidt.  I  have 
perufed  all  the  company’s  journals  about  thist  difeor 
very,  as  well  as  all  others  I  was  able  to  procure, 
whether  in  print  or  manufeript,  from  the  year  1615 
down  to  the  prefent  time.  My  inclination  has  led 
me  that  way  thefe  many  years,  as  much,  or  more  . 
than  his,  or  almoft  any  man’s  living,  as  all  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  hirafelf  too,  know  very  well.  T 
wintered  at  Churchill  for  this  purpofe  in  1721,.  and 
made  all  pofTible  enquiry  then,  as  well  as  the -laft 
year,  among  all  the  Indians  and  .Englifh  who  had 
travelled  inland  to  the  northward;  and  I  am  tho¬ 
roughly  fatisfied  that  any  further  iearch  muft  be 
ffuitlefs,  either  by  fea  or  land. 

24  Y  Mr. 
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VII.  Mr.  Dobbs’s  defcription  of  Hudfon’s  bay, 
witli  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
Great-Britain,  by  encreafing  and  ftrength'eh- 
ing  our  colonies  and  fettlements  on  that  coaft, 
and  the  probability  there  ftill  is  of  difcover- 
ing  a  north-weft  paftage  through  the  bay. 

Hudfon’s  bay  is  fituate  between  51  and  65  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude,  and  from  78  to  95  weft 
longitude  from  London,  being  in  length  from 
Nodway  and  Mode  rivers,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  to  Whalebone  point,  14  degrees;  which,  at 
69  Englifli  miles  to  a  degree,  is  about  970  miles; 
and  ih  breadth  to  Diggs-’s  ifle,  the  eaft  entrance  of 
the  bay,  to  the  land  weftward  of  Churchill-river, 
200  leagues,  of  20  to  a  degree,  690  miles,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  continent,  except  the  opening 
of  Hudfon’s  iLeight,  and  the  north- weft  fide  of 
the  bay,  which  appears  to  be  all  broken  land,  the 
furrounding  coaft  being  above  3000  Englifli  miles. 

Thefe  countries,  though  moft  of  them  are  in 
told  climates,  yet  in  the  coldeft  parts,  even  north 
of  the  polar,  circle,  are  inhabited  by  the  Eskimaux 
Indians ;  and  by  the  Whalebone  and  oil,  skins  and 
furs  got  their  at  prefent,  are.  of  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage  to  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  that  trade ;  and 
if  the  trade  was  laid  open,  would  be  of  vaftly 
greater  benefit  to  Britain,  by  affording  a  confidera¬ 
ble  market  for  our  coarfe  woollen  and  iron  manu- 
faftures;  and  by  forming  proper  fettlements  in 
healthy  and  flieltered  fituations,  out  of  the  fwampy 
Grounds,  there  might  be  comfortable  fettlements 
made  in  moft  places,  and  very  tolerable,  even  in 
the  worft  and  coldeft  parts  of  that  continent,  which 
are  the  north-eaft  and  north-weft  fides  of  the  bay ; 
but  in  the  fouthern  and  weftern  fides  of  the  bay, 
there  might  be. made  as  comfortable  fettlements  as 
any  in  Sweden,  Livonia,  or  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Baltick;  and  farther  into  the  country  fouth- weft, 
the  climate  is  as  good  as  the  fouthern  part  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  north  part  of  Germany  and  Holland; 
nothing  being  wanted  to  make  it  fo,  but  the  build¬ 
ing  convenient  houfes  with  ftoves,  fuch  as  are  ufed 
in  the  fame  climates  in  Europe. 

The  coaft,  from  Hudfon’s  {freight  to  57®,  is 
peftered  with  ice  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  quantity,  which  comes  out  from  the 
feveral  inlets  there,  as  well  as  that  which  comes 
from  Hudfon’s  and  Davis’s  {freights;  thefe  iflands 
of  ke- being  frequently  carried  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  before  they  are  diflfolved ;  but  the 
reft  of  the  coaft  to  the  fouthward,  frorri  57  to  52®; 
is  free  from  ice. 

r  Along  that  coaft  a  veiy  fine  .fifhery  might  be 
'carried  on,,  there  being  as  fine  and  large  fifli 
there  a?  any  upon  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and 
■at  the  fame-  time  a  trade  for  furs  might  be  introdu  - 
ted  with  the  natives,  the  furs  upon  the  eaft  main 
being'  as  fine  as  any  in  America,  and  richer  than 
thofe  to  the  fouthward.  The  French  from  Canada 
get  ■the.mOft  of  theie  at  prefent,  there  being  none 
to  interfere  with  them  in  that  trade,  it  being  too  far 
from  the  fadfories  in  the  bay.,  and  at  prefent.it  is  0- 
•  pen^-ft^  any- who  fliould  go  there  to  trade  or  fifh; 
■and  it -would  prevent  the  natives,  by  getting  a  mar¬ 
ket  nearer  home,  from  going  fo  far  to  trade  with 
frid  French  j  our  goods  alfo  could  be  afforded  chea¬ 
per  than  the- French  goods  from  Canada. 

-  Nelfon  river,  called  by  the  French  the  river  Bour¬ 
bon,  .flies- in  -57  degrees  north  latitude,  .  In  Hays 
•ifland  Upon  this  river,  ds  York  Fort:  The  winter, 
which  begins  about.  Michaelmas^  and  .ends  in  May 


here,  is  very  cold,  but  they  feldom  want  provifion,  CHAP, 
for  the  fportfmen  kill  as  many  hares  and  partridges  ^ 
as  they  pleafe:  One  year  when  die.  French  had 
eighty  men  in  garrifon,  they  killed  ninety  thoufand 
Partridges  and  twenty  five  thoufand  Hares. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  Geefe,  Bullards,  and 
Ducks,  return  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  kill  as 
many  as  they  pleafe;  they  alfo  take  great  numbers 
of  Cariboux  or  Rain-Deer,  in  March  and  April 
they  come  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  and  extend 
then  along  the  river  60  leagues;  they  go  again 
northward  in  July  and  Auguft;  the  roads  they 
make  in  the  fnow  are  as  well  padded,  and  crofs 
each  other  as  often  as  the  ftreets  in  Paris ;  the  na¬ 
tives  make  hedges  with  branches  of  trees,  and  leave 
openings  in  which  they  fix  fnares,  and  thus  take 
numbers  of  them.  When  they  fwim  the  rivers  in 
returning  northwards,  the  natives  kill  them  in  ca¬ 
noes  with  lances,  as  many  as  they  pleafe.  In  fum¬ 
mer  they  have  the  pleafure  of  fifhing,  and  with  nets 
take  Pike,  Trout,  and  Carp,  and  a  white  fifli 
fomething  like  a  Herring,  by'  much  the  beft  fifli  in 
the  world;  they  preferve  thofe  for  their  winter 
provifion,  by  putting  them  in  fnow,  or  freezing 
them,  as  alfo  the  flefli  they  would  preferve :  They 
keep  thus  alfo  Geefe,  Ducks,  and  Bullards,  which 
they  roall  with  the  Hares  and  Partridges  they  kill 
in  winter. 

The  country  about  fort  Nelfon  is  very  low,  it  is 
filled  with  woods  of  fmall  trees,  and  is  very  mar- 
fby.  The  natives  live,  by  hunting  and  fifliing; 

Seals  abound  there,  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of 
Canada ;  they  fell  the  oil  extrafred  froj-n  them  at 
the  fort,  which  is  better  and  clearer  than  nut  oil. 

They  have  Bullards  and  wild  Geefe  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  fell  the  feathers  at  the  fort.,  The  white  Par¬ 
tridges  are  as  large  as- Capons.  They  have  .white 
Foxes  and  Martin  Zcbelins  fairer  :rhan  thofe  in 
Mufeovy,  .  ,  ' 

There  comes  down  generally  to  port.Nelfon  an¬ 
nually  to  trade  with,  the  Englifli,  about  one  thou¬ 
fand  Indian  men  and  fome  women,  in  about  fix 
hundred  canoes. 

There  are  eight  kinds  of  Beavers  received  at  the 
EarmePs  office 

The  firft  is  the  fat  winter  Beaver,  Idlled  in  win¬ 
ter,  which  is;  worth  5  s.  6  d.  per  pound.;  . 

The  fecond  is  the  fat  fummer  Beaver  killed  in 
fummer,  and  is  worth  .2. s.  9  d.  per  pound. 

The  third  is  the  dry  winter  Beaver,.,  and  fourth 
the  Bordeau,  is  much  the  fame,  and'  are  worth 

3  s.  and  6.d.  per  pound.  ■ 

The  fifth  ;the  dry,  fumma-.  Beaver,.. is  .worth  ve¬ 
ry  little,  about  I  s.  9  d.  pel' pound.  •  .  ' 

The  fixth  is  the  coat  Beaver,  which  is  worn  till 
it  is  half  greafed,  and  ia  worth  4  s.  6  d.  per  pound 

The  feventh  the  Mufeovite  dry  Beaver,  of  a  fine 
Ikin,  covered  over  with  a  filky  hair;  they  wear  it 
in  Ruffia,  and  comb  away  all  the  Ihort  down, 
which  they  make  into  Huffs  and  other  .works,  lea¬ 
ving"  nothing  but  the  filky  hair.;  this  .  is  worth 

4  s,  6  d.  per  pound,  v  (  ,  y.  .  . 

The  eighth  is  the  Mittain  Beaver,ilput  out  for 
that  .purpofe;  to  make.'Mittains  to  preferve  them 
from  the  cold,  and  are  greafed  by  being  ufed,  and 

are.  wo,rth,  i  L  q  .d*  per  pound . 

.  Mri  Burnet,  when  bp -was  appointed  Governor 
of  New- York  in  1727,,' finding  that  the  French  in 
Canada  were  in  pofteffion  of  all  the.  Indian  fur  trade, 
through  all  the  countries  adjoining  to  the  Ganadefe 
,  lakes,  .except-  what. -trade  the.  Englifli  carried  on 
with,  the  fix  troquefe  nations,  (the  Tulkeruro  nati- 
...  .  .  .  V  .  on 
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on  now  united  to  the  others,  makins:  the  6th 
tribe)  and  knowing  that  the  chief  ^fupport  of  the 
colony  at  Canada  was  the  benefit  they  made  by 
their  Indian  fur  trade,  thouglit  it  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  to  gain  that  trade  to  our  colony  of  New- 
York  from  the  French-,  upon  enquiring  into  the 
nature  of  that  trade,  and  manner  of  carrying  it  on, 
he  found,  that  tlie  French  at  Quebeck  and  Mon- 
real,  were  chiefly  fupplied  with  European  goods  from 
the  merchants  at  New- York,  where  they  had  them 
at  much  eafier  terms  than  they  ,  could  have  them 
from  France  i  by  which  he  found  we  could 
.trade  upon  much  better  terms  direftly  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  than  with  the  French^  and  would  by  that  means 
make  all  the  Indians  our  friends ;  and  confequently 
by  our  giving  them  our  goods  cheaper  at  the  firll 
hand,  we  might  gain  moft:  of  that  trade  from  tire 
French,  and  by  that  means  weaken  their  colony  at 
Canada,  whofe  chief  fupport  is  from  that  trade; 
accordingly,  he  prohibited  the  trade  from  New- 
York  to  Canada,  by  an  adt  he  got  pafled  in  the  af- 
fembly  there ;  and  being  oppofed  in  it  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  Quebeck,  who  appealed  againfl;  it 
to  the  council  in  England,  at  lalt  got  the  act  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  council;  by  this  means  a  trade  was 
opened  diredfly  with  the  weftern  Indians  through 
the  Iroquefe  country,  and  an  intercourfe  and  fami¬ 
liarity,  of  confequence,  betwixt  all  thefe  nations  and 
our  colonies;  the  aflembly  was  at  the  expence  to 
build  and  fortify  a  trading  houfe  at  Ofwega,  on  the 
Cadarakuior  Frontenac  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Iroquefe,  near  the  Onontagues,  and  have 
from  that  time  maintained  a  garnfon  there  ;  by 
this  means  they  have  gained  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  trade  which  the  French  formerly  had  with  the 
weftern  Indians,  and  all  the  allies  of  the  Iroquefe 
now  trade  with  us,  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  Illenefe 
lake,  Miflilimakinae,  and  SautvSt.  Mary.  Before 
that  time  ,a  very  inconfiderablc  number  v^ere  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  trade;  now  above  300  are  employed 
at  the  trading  houfe  at  Ofmega  alone,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  trade  fince  that  time  has  fo  much  Increafed, 
that  feveral  Indian  nations  come  now  each  year  to 
.  trade  there,  whofe  names  before  were  not  fo  much  as 
denown  to  the  Englifh.  ■ 

The  Indians  in  their  voyages  being  obliged  to  go 
afhore  every  day  to  hunt,  for  proviflons,  delays 
them  very  much;  for  .their  canoes  are  fo  fmall, 
holding  only  two  men  and  a  pack  of  100  Beaver’s 
,  skins,  that  they  can’t  carry  proviflons  with  them 
..for  any  time;  if  they  had  larger  canoes  they  could 
make  their  voyages  iborter,  and  carry  many  more 
Beavers  to  market,  at  leaft  four  times  as  many,  be- 
fides  other  skins  of  valucj  which  are.  too  heavy  for 
their  prefent  canoes ;  this,  and  the  high  price  fet 
upon  the  European  goods  by  the  company  in  ex¬ 
change,  difeourages  the  natives  fo  much;  that  if  it 
were  not  that  they  are  under  a  necelTity  of  having 
guns,  powder  and  fliot,  hatchets,  and  other  iron 
tools  for  their  hunting,  and  tobacco,  brandy,  and 
fome  paint  for  luxury,;  they  would  not  go  down  to 
the  fadfory  with  what  they  now  carry;  atprefent 
they  leave  great  numbers  of  furs  and  skins  behind 
them.  A  good  hunter  among  the  Indians  can  kill 
600  Beavers  in  a  feafon,  and  cancarrydown  but  io(p, 
the  reft  he  ufes  at  home,  or  hangs  them  qpon  bran¬ 
ches  of  trees,  upon  the  death  ot  their  children  as  an 
an  offering  to  them,  or  ufe  them  for  bedding  and 
coverings;  they  fometimes  burn  off  the,  fur, ,  and 
roaft  the  Beavers  like  pigs,  upon  any  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  they  often  let  them  rot,  having  no  fur¬ 
ther  ufe  of  them.  The  Beavers,  (according  to 
La  France)  are  of  three  colours;  the  brown  red- 


dilh  colour,  the  black,  and  the  vyhite ;  tlie  flift  is  C  h  A  P. 
the  cheapeft,  the  black  is  moft  valued  by  the  com- 
pany,  and  in  England ;  the  white,  tliougn  moft  va¬ 
lued  in  Canada,  giving  1 8.  fhillings,  when  otiiers 
gave  5  or  6  fliillings,  is  blown  upon  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fadors  at  ^ the  bay,  they  not  allowing  fo 
much  for  thefe  as  for  the  others ;  and  therefore  die 
Indians  ufe  them  at  home,  or  burn  off  the  hair, 
when  they  roaft  the  Beavers  like  Pigs,  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment  when  they  feaft  together ;  he  fays  thefe 
skins  are  extremely  white,  and  have  a  fine  luftre, 
no  fnow  being  whiter,  and  have  a  fine  long .  fur-r 
or  hair  ;  he  has  feen  fifteen  taken  of  that  colour  out 
of  one  lodge  or  pond.  The  Beavers  jiaye  three 
enemies,  Man,  Otters,  and  tlie  Carcajon,  or  Qiiee- 
quehatch,  which  prey  upon  them  when  they  take 
them  at  an  advantage  ;  the  laft  is  as  large  as  a  very 
great  Dog,  it  has  a  ftiort  tail  like  a  Deer  or  Flare, 
and  has  a  good  furr,  valued  at  a  Beaver  and  half 
in  exchange.  The  Beaver’s  chjefeft  food  is  the 
Poplar  or  'Fremblej ,  but  they  alfo  eat  Sallows, 

Alders,  and  moft  other,  trees  not  haying  a  refinous 
juice;  the  middle  bark,  is  their  food;  in  May, 
when  die  wood  is  not  plenty;  they  live  upon  a  large 
root  which  grows  in  the  marflies,  a;  fa.thom  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  Man’s -leg,  the  French  call  it 
Volet;  but  the  Beavers  are  not  fo  good  food  as 
when  they  feed  upon  trees.  They  will '  cut  down 
trees  above  two  fathoms  in  girth  with , their  teeth, 
and  one  of  them  obferves  when,  it  is  ready  to  fall, 
and  gives  a  great  cry,  and  runs  the  contrary  way, 
to  give  notice  to  the  reft  to  get  .out  of  the  way 
they  then  cut  off  all  the  top  twigs '  and  fmaller 
branches  two  or  three  fatlioms  in  length,  and  dray/ 
them  to  their  houfes  which  they  have,  built  in  their 
ponds,  after  having  railed  or  repaired  their  pone 
head,  and  made  it  ftaunch,  and  thruft  one  end  into 
the  clay  or  mud,  that  they  may  lie  under  water  all 
the  v/inter,  to  prefer ve  the  bark  gre.en  and, tender 
.  for  their  winter  provifion  ;  after  cutting,  off  the  fmall 
branches,  they  cut  and  carry  away  the  larger,  until 
they  come  to  the  bole  of  the  tree.  .  .The  Beavers 
arc  delicious  food,  .but;  the  tongue  and  tail  the  moft 
delicious  parts  of  the  whole  ;  they  are  vei'y  fat  from 
November  until  the  end  of  March;  they  have  the.ir 
young  in  the  beginning,  of  fummer,.  at  vvhich  time 
the  females  are  leari  by  fuckling  their  young,  and 
the  males  are  lean  the  whole  fummer,  when  they 
are  making  or  repairing  the.ir  ponds  ,  and  houfes, 
and  cutting  down  and  providing  timber  and 
branches  for  their  winter,  ftore.  They;;breed  once 
in  a  year,  and  have  from  ten  to  fifteen  ,at  a  litter, 
which  grow  up  in  one  feafon  ;  fo  that  they  multiply 
very  fall;  and  if  they  can.  empty  a  pond,-  and  take 
the  whole  lodge,  they  generally  le.aye  ,a  pair  to 
breed,  fo  that  they,  are, fully  ilocked.  again  in  two 
.  of  three  years,  _  ■ 

The  Loup  Ceryier,  or  Lynx,  is  of  the  Cat  kind, 
but  as  large  as  a  great  Dog;  it  preys  upon  all  beafts 
it  can  conquer  ;  as  ,  dqe^  the  Tyger,  .  which  is  the 
only  beaft  in  that  country  that  won’t;  fly  .  from  a 

man.  .  .  .  .  k  ;  y  -i  1'  .  :  •  ,  —  , 

The  American  Oxen,  or  Beeves,  have  a  large 
.  bunch  upon  their  backs,  which  is  By  far  the  moft 
delicious  part  of  them  for  food,  it  being  all  as  fweet 
as  marrow,^  juicy  and  .'rich,  and.  weighs  feveral 
pounds.  .  .  ^  ‘ 

The  Indians  weft  of  the  bay;  living  ah  en'atic 
life,  can  have  no  benefit?  by  tame  fowl  .  or  cattle  ; 
they  feldom  ftay  above  a  fortnight  in  a^place,  un- 
lefs  they  find  plenty  of  game.  When  they  remove, 
after  having  built  their  hut,  they  difperfe  to  get 
game  for  their  food,  and  meet  again  at  night,  after 

having 
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CHAP,  having  killed  enough  to  maintain  them  for  that 
vn.  jjay  .  (Jon’t  go  above  a  league  or  two  from 

their  hut.  When  they  find  fcarcity  of  game,  they 
remove  a  league  or  two  farther,  and  thus  they  tra- 
verfe  through  thefe  woody  countries  and  bogs, 
fcarce  miffing  one  day,  winter  or  fummer,  fair  or 
foul,  in  the  greateft  ftorms  of  fnow,  but  what  they 
are  employed  in  fome  kind  of  chace.  The  fmaller 
game,  got  by  traps  or  fnares,  are  generally  the 
employment  of  the  women  and  children,  fuch  as 
the  Martins,  Squirrels,  ,Cats,  Ermins,  &c.  The 
Elks,  Stags,  Rain-Deer,  Bears,  Tygcrs,  wild 
Beeves,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Beavers,  Otters,  Corca- 
jeu,  &c.  are  the  employment  of  the  men.  The 
Indians,  when  they  kill  any  game  for  food,  leave 
it  where  they  kill  it,  and  fend  their  wives  next  day 
to  carry  it  home.  They  go  home  in  a  diredl  line, 
never  miffing  their  way,  by  oblervations  they  make 
of  the  courfe  they  take  upon  their  going  out  j  and 
fo  judge  upon  what  point  their  huts  are,  and  can 
thus  direft  themfelves  upon  any  point  of  the  com- 
pafs.  The  trees  all  bend  towards  the  fouth,  and 
the  branches  on  that  fide  are  larger  and  ftronger 
than  on  the  north  fide,  as  alfo  the  Mofs  upon  the 
trees.  To  let  their  wives  know  how  to  come  at 
the  killed  game,  they  from  place  to  place  break  off 
branches,  and  lay  them  in  the  road,  pointing  them 
the  way  they  fhould  go,  and  fometimes  Mofs,  fo 
that  they  never  mifs  finding  it. 

In  winter,  when  they  go  abroad,  which  they 
muft  do  in  all  weathers,  to  hunt  and  fhoot  for  their 
daily  food,  before  they  drefs  they  rub  themfelves 
all  over  with  Bears  greafe,  or  oil  of  Beavers,  which 
does  not  freeze,  and  alfo  rub  all  the  fur  of  their 
Beaver  coats,  and  then  put  them  on ;  they  have 
alfo  a  kind  of  boots  or  ftockings  of  Beaver’s  skins 
well  oiled,  with  the  fur  inwards,  and  above  them 
they  have  an  oiled  skin  laced  about  their  feet, 
which  keeps  out  the  cold,  and  alfo  water,  when 
there  is  no  ice  or  fnow  ;  and  by  this  means  they  ne¬ 
ver  freeze,  nor  fuffer  any  thing  by  cold.  In  fum¬ 
mer  alfo  when  they  go  naked,  they  rub  themfelves 
with  thefe  oils  or  greafe,  and  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  Sun,  without  being  fcorched,  their  skins  always 
being  kept  foft  and  fupple  by  it ;  nor  do  any  Flies, 
Bugs,  or  Musketoes,  or  any  noxious  infeft  ever 
moleft  them.  When  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it, 
they  go  into  the  water,  and  rub  themfelves  all  over 
with  mud  or  clay,  and  let  it  dry  upon  them,  and 
then  rub  it  off;  but  whenever  they  are  free  from 
the  oil,  the  Flies  and  Musketoes  immediately  at¬ 
tack  them,  and  oblige  them  again  to  anoint  them¬ 
felves. 

The  Indians  make  no  ufe  of  honey;  he  faw  no 
bees  there  but  the  wild  Humble  Bee  ;  but  they  are 
fo  much  afraid  of  being  ftung  with  them,  they  go¬ 
ing  naked  in  Summer,  that  they  avoid  them  as 
much  as  they  can  ;  nor  did  he  fee  any  of  the  Maple 
they  ufe  in  Canada  to  make  fugar  of,  but  only  the 
Birch,  whofe  juice  they  ufe  for  the  fame  purpole, 
boiling  it  until  it  is  black  and  dry,  and  then  ufing 
it  with  their  meat.  They  ufe  no  milk  from  the 
time  they  are  weaned,  and  they  all  hate  to  tafte 
cheefe,  having  taken  up  an  opinion  that  it  is  made 
of  dead  men’s  fat.  They  love  Pruins  and  Raifins, 
and  will  give  a  Beaver  skin  for  twelye  of  them  to 
carry  to  their  children,  and  alfo  for  a  Trump  or 
'  Jew’s-Harp.  He  fays  the  women  have  all  fine 
voices,  but  have  never  heard  any  mufical  inftru- 
ment.  They  are  very  fond  of  all  kind  of  pictures 
or  prints,  giving  a  Beaver  for  the  lead  print,  and 
■  all  toys  are  like  jewels  to  them. 
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When  he  got  to  the  natives,  fouthward  of  Pa-  CHAP, 
chegoia,  he  had  about  thirty  Cowries  left,  and  a 
few  fmall  bells  lefs  than  Hawk’s  bells ;  when  he 
(hewed  one  of  them,  they  gave  him  a  Beaver  skin 
for  one,  and  they  were  fo  fond  of  them,  that  fome 
gave  him  two  skins,  or  three  Martin’s  skins  for 
one,  to  give  their  wives  to  make  them  fine.  The 
Martins  they  take  in  traps,  for  if  they  fhoot  them, 
their  skins  would  be  fpoiled ;  they  have  generally 
five  pr  fix  at  a  litter. 

He  fays  the  natives  are  fo  difcouraged  in  their 
trade  with  the  company,  that  no  Peltry  is  worth 
the  carriage,  and  the  fineft  furrs  are  fold  for  very 
little.  When  they  came  to  the  fadlory  in  June  1 742, 
the  prices  they  took  for  the  European  goods  were 
much  higher  than  the  fettled  prices  fixed  by  the 
company,  which  the  Governors  fix  fo,  to  Ihew  the 
company  how  zealous  they  are  to  improve  their 
trade,  and  fell  their  goods  to  advantage.  He  fays, 
they  gave  but  a  pound  of  gunpowder  for  four  Bea¬ 
vers,  a  fathom  of  tobacco  for  feven  Beavers,  a 
pound  of  (hot  for  one,  and  ell  of  coarfe  cloth  for 
fifteen,  a  blanket  for  twelve,  two  fifh-hooks,  or 
three  flints  for  one,  a  gun  for  twenty-five,  a  piffol 
for  ten,  a  common  hat  with  white  lace  for  feven, 
an  ax  for  four,  a  bill-hook  for  one,  a  gallon  of 
brandy  for  four,  a  check  fliirt  for  feven  ;  all  which 
are  fold  at  a  monftrous  profit,  even  to  2000  per 
cent.  Notwith (landing  this  difcouragement,  the 
two  fleets  which  went  down  with  him,  and  parted 
at  the  great  Fork,  carried  down  200  packs,  of  100 
each,  20000  Beavers ;  and  the  other  Indians  who 
arrived  that  year,  he  computed  carried  down  300 
packs  of  200  each,  30000,  in  all  50000  Beavers, 
and  above  9000  Martins. 

The  furrs  there  are  much  more  valuable  than  the 
furrs  upon  the  Canada  lakes,  fold  at  New- York  ; 
for  thefe  will  give  five  or  fix  (hillings  per  pound, 
when  the  others  fell  at  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence. 

He  fays,  that  if  a  fort  was  built  at  the  great  Fork, 
fixty  leagues  above  York  Fort,  and  a  fadory  with 
European  goods  were  fixed  there,  and  a  reasonable 
price  was  put  upon  European  goods,  that  the  trade 
would  be  wonderfully  increafed;  for  the  natives 
from  the  fouthward  of  Pachegoia,  could  make  at 
lead  two  returns  in  a  fummer,  and  thole  at  greater 
diftances  could  make  one,  who  can’t  now  come  at 
all ;  and  above  double  the  number  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  hunting,  and  many  more  skins  would  be 
brought  to  market,  that  they  can’t  now  afford  to 
bring  for  the  expence  and  low  price  given  for  them. 

The  (Iream  is  fo  gentle  from  the  Fork  to  York 
Fort,  on  either  branch,  that  large  velfels  and  (hal- 
lops  may  be  built  there,  and  carry  down  bulky 
goods,  and  alfo  return  again  againft  the  Itream ; 
and  the  climate  is  good,  and  fit  to  produce  grain, 
pulfe,  &c.  and  very  good  grafs  and  hay  for  horfes 
and  cattle. 

As  to  the  trade  at  Churchill,  it  is  increafing,  it 
being  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  French  for 
them  to  interfere  in  the  trade.  In  the  year  1 742  it 
amounted  to  20000  Beavers  :  There  were  about 
100  Upland  Indians  came  in  their  canoes  to  trade, 
and  about  200  northern  Indians,  who  brought  their 
furs  and  peltry  upon  (ledges ;  fome  of  them  came 
down  the  river  of  Seals,  1 5  leagues  northward  of 
Churchill,  in  canoes,  and  brought  their  furrs  from 
thence  by  land.  They  have  no  Beavers  to  north¬ 
ward  of  Churchill,  they  not  having  there  fuch  ponds 
or  woods  as  they  choole  or  feed  upon,  but  they 
have  great  numbers  of  Martins,  Foxes,  Bears, 
Rain-Deer,  Buffaloes,  Wolves,  and  other  beafts  of 
rich  furrs,  the  country  being  moflly  rocky,  and 

covered 
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CHAP,  covered  with  a  white  mofs,  upon  which  the  Rain- 
r^eer  or  Cariboux  feed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
f  mall  wood  of  the  Sprucb  or  Fir  kind  near  the  old 
f  adtory,  but  the  wood  improves  as  it  is  further  up 
tthe  river  from  the  bay,  where  they  have  Juniper, 
"Birch  and  Poplar,  arid  more  foutherly  the  tihaber  is 
larger,  and  there  are  greater  variety  of  trees.  They 
are  under  great  inconveniences  at  the  New  Fort, 
which  is  upon  an  elevated  fiaiation,  upon  a  rock 
without  (helter,  clofe  by  the  Ihore,  furrounded 
•with  fnow  and  ice  for  eight  months  in  the  year, 
expofed  to  all  the  winds  and  ftorms  that  happen, 
where  they  can  have  no  conveniency  of  grafs,  or  hay, 
or  gardening,  and  yet  they  had  four  or  five  H'orfes 
there,  and  a  Bull  and  two  Cows  near  the  factory  *, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  hay  from  a 
marfhy  bottom  fome  miles  up  the  river,  to  feed 
them  in  winter;  but  if  a  fettlement  were  made 
higher  up  the  river  fouthward,  fome  leagues  from 
the  bay,  in  Ihelter,  without  the  reach  of  the  chilling 
winds,  they  would  have  grafs  and  hay  fufiicient, 
and  might  have  alfo  gardens  and  proper  greens 
and  roots  propagated  there. 

The  foil  and  climates  are  vafily  different  in  the 
feveral  countries  adjoining  to  the  bay.  The  eaft 
main  from  Slude  River  to  t^udfon’s  Streight,  is 
lead  known,  there  being  no  faftories  fixed  there  for 
trade,  although  the  bed  fable  and  black  Fox  skins 
are  got  there.  Flere  the  Nodway  or  Eskimaux 
Indians  live,  who  are  in  a  manner  hunted  and 
dedroyed  by  the  more  foutherly  Indians,  being 
perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  They  feem 
not  to  be  natives  of  America,  but  rather  Europeans 
from  Greenland.  The  French  imagine  they  are 
defcended  from  Bifcayners,  they  having  beards 
up  to  the  eyes,  which  the  Americans  have  not ; 
they  are  of  a  white  complexion,  not  copper  coloured 
like  the  other  Americans,  having  black,  drong 
hair.  They  live  in  caves  under  the  fnow  in  winter, 
feeding  upon  Seals  flefli  and  dried  filh,  drinking 
the  oil,  and  ufing  it  for  their  lamps,  with  which 
they  alfo  greafe  their  bodies,  which  defends  them 
!  from  the  piercing  icy  particles  in  the  air.  If,  when 

j  travelling,  a  dorm  of  fnow  is  too  violent  for  them 

to  withdand,  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  fnow  five  or 
fix  feet  deep,  and  cover  the  hole  with  skins  or 
'  branches,  and  fo  lie  warm  under  the  dorm.  Upon 

this  coad,  in  latitude  59®,  near  Cape  Smith,  is  a  paf- 
fage  lately  difcovered  into  an  inland  fea,  300  leagues 
in  circuit,  which,  if  a  proper  ufe  was  made  of  it, 
would  open  a  confiderable  trade  for  furs  into  the 
heart  of  the  Terra  de  Labarador,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  now  negledts  for  fear  of  expence,  as  they  do 
all  the  coad  on  the  ead  main,  having  only  a  houfe 
with  feven  or  eight  fervants,  at  Slude  River,  in  la- 
'titude  52°  30'.  It  is  near  the  fouth  fide  of  this  fea 
that  the  rich  Lead  Mine  has  been  lately  difcovered, 
which  would  alfo  turn  to  very  good  account,  if  a 
fettlement  was  there  in  about  lat.  56®  or  57®  ;  it 
would  be  in  as  good  a  climate  as  at  York  Fort  or 
New  Severn,  which  is  in  a  climate  equal  tb  the 
middle  part  of  Sweden  or  Livonia,  being  iri  the  la¬ 
titude  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  if  one  was  rriade  in  59® 
near  Cape  Smith,  it  would  be  equal  to  that  now  at 
I  Churchill. 

Rupert  River,  in  about  latitude  51®  is  in  a  very 
good  climate,  and  is  a  fine  river,  well  wooded, 
having  eight  feet  water  at  the  entrance,  and  the 
j  tide  rifes  eight  feet ;  the  river  is  a  mile  over,  and 

comefh  from  the  fouthward  of  the  eaft ;  it  is  about 
j  156  leagues  from  St.  Margaret’s  River,  which  fal- 

leth  into  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada.  A  little  to 
fouthward  of  Rupert’s  is  Frenchman’s  and  Nod- 
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■tvay  rivers ;  thefe  run  from  S.  E.  and  'S.  E.  fiom  C  H  A  P^’ 
fources  a  great  way  up  in  the-coiintry  ;  the'  laft  is 
five  miles  broad  to  the  fills.  I'hefe,  though  in  fo 
good  a  climate,  are  all  negtefted  by  the  company, 
upon  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Erench; 
who  have  encroadied  upon  them,  and  have  a  tra¬ 
ding  houfe  upon  the  head  of  Rupert’s  River,  by 
which  they  have  engrofled '  almoft  all  the  trade  of 
the  eaft  main.  To  avoid  cxpence  they  will  not  fix 
a  fufiicient  faftory  there  to  recover  fo  great  a  trade, 
nor  will  allow  any  other  from  Britain  to  fettle  there 
and  trade,  choofing  rather  to  give  it  up  to  the 
French  than  to  their  countrymen,  that  they  may 
preferve  their  prefent  monopoly  to  themfelves.  The 
faftories  at  prefent  on  Moofe  River,  in  latitude  51® 

28',  and  in  Albany,  in  lariaide  52®  on  the  fouth- 
weft  of  the  bay,  are  at  prefent  in  a  very  tolerable 
climate,  being  the  fame  with  thefe  already  mention¬ 
ed,  but  would  be  in  a  Vaftly  better  climate,  if  they 
were  fixed  fome  miles  higher  up,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  chilling  winds  in  the  bay,  where  it  appears 
all  forts  of  grain  and  pulfe  would  •  grow  to  Jierfec- 
tion,  and  moft  kind  of  European  fruits. .  'Herd 
they  may  have  Horfes,  Cows,  Sheep,  and  'all  do- 
meftick  animals,  here  being  excellent  grafs,  and 
very  good  hay  may  be  made  of  it.  Which  would 
improve  by  feeding  arid  edtting  it  for  thdir'ufe  ill 
winter  ;  arid  all  forts  of  grain  may  be  had  for  their 
ufe,  as  well  as  for  the  inhabitants,  wild  oat^  dr  rice 
growing  in  . abundance  fpdntaheoufly  farther  up  the 
rivers  to  the  fouthward,  at  fome  diftarice  from  the 
bay.  The  Moofe  River  is  a  noble,  large  river, 
which  cometh  from  two  branches,  fouthward  arid 
fouth- weft  ward  of  the  bay,  for  fome  hundrdcl  mjles 
from  the  mountains  above  the  Huron,  and^uppef 
lakes,  to  near  latitude  48®.  There  are  feveral  falls 
upon  if,  but  above  the  falls  it  is  again  navigable  a 
great  way  into  the  country,  from  whence  .the  na¬ 
tives  come  down  fome  hundreds  of  miles  in  theii; 
canoes  to  trade  at  the  fadory ;  yet,  from  the  ava^ 
rice  of  the  company,  they  have  in  a  rrianner  left 
that  foUthern  trade  to  the  French,  having  allowed 
the  French  to  have  a  trading  houfe  upon,  or  near 
the  fouthern  branch  of  Moofe  RiVer,  within  threej 
days  journey,  not  100  miles  from  that  fadory ; 
who,  at  fo  many  hundred  miles  from  Canada,  un¬ 
derfell  the  company,  and  carry  away  all .  the  valua¬ 
ble  furs,  leaving  only  the  refufe  to  them,  becaufe  of 
the  exorbitant  prices  they  take  for  their  goods  from 
the  natives  in  exchange. ,  If  the  trade  was  opened, 
and  thefe  rivers  on  the  bottom  of  the  bay  were  fet¬ 
tled  farther  up  in  the  country,  they  wpuld  have  a 
very  temperate,  fine  climate,  with  all  neceflaries  for 
life,  and  even  for  luxury.  Here  are  very  fine 
woods  of  all  kinds' of  large  timber  for  fhipping  or 
building,  where  they  have  all  forts  pf  frujt-  and 
grain,  tame  cattle  and  fovyl.  The  rivers  abound 
with  excellent  fifh,  and  .the  woods  with’ wildrfpwl, 
and  moft  kind  of  wild  bfeafts  for  profit  .or  pleafure. 
Goofeberr'ies,  Rafpberfies  and  Strawbi^rrijBs, ,  gfqw 
wild  in  the  woods,  feVery  thing  in  gardens  would 
grow  with  proper  eufturfec  .  In  the  country  the  fnow 
and  froft  breaks;up  in-Maxch,  and  does  not  begin 
again  until  about  Novenhber.  .  •  ■ 

-•  Albany  Riveras  alfo  very  confiderable,  in  latitude 
52®,  and  cometh  frbm  ,W.  S.  W.  and  wiflfin  land 
has  the  fame  climate  and.  other  advantages ;  .  at  pri?- 
feht  the  fituation  of  the  iadfories  of  Moofe  ^d  Al¬ 
bany  ate  very  unhappy;  being  placed.in tLeTwamps-, 
at  the:  mouths  of  the!  rivers;  for  the  company’s 
chief  aim  being  trade,  they  don’t  regard  the  foil, 
afpedt,  or  fituation,  whdfd.  they  fix  than;  proyided 
they  are  upon  navigable  rivers,  where  their  fliips 
24  Z  can 
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CHAP,  can  approach  them,  and  where  the  natives  can  not  worth  the  carriage  at  prelent,  •  and  they  would 
come  in  their  canoes ;  fo  that  their  fadlories  there  make  two  returns  for  one,  and  many  come  from 
are  placed  in  a  low  fwampy  ground,  which  is  over-  greater  diftances,  which  don’t  now  come  at  all  5 
flowed  by  the  rivers  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  and  we  Ihould  have  all  that  now  perifh  and  rot, 
ice,  which  makes  them  much  moifter  and  warmer  and  they  ufe  at  home,  by  getting  better  and 
in  liimmer,  and  Colder  in  winter,  from  the  quantity  cheaper  European  goods  in  return,  and  a  Ihorter 
of  ice  there  is  in  winter  in  the  rivers  and  bay :  If  and  quicker  carriage  to  market  *,  this  would  make 
they  had  fixed  them  higher  up  in  the  country,  them  more  induftrious,  and  would  preferve  the  lives 
where  the  thaw  begins  much  fooner  than  at  the  of  many  of  them,  who  can’t  fubfift  now  without 
bay,  they  would  have  had  a  happier  fituation,  and  fire-arms  and  iron  tools,  having  in  great  meafure 
a  quite  different  climate  and  foil.  How  can  it  be  loft  the  ufe  of  arrows  •,  and  inftead  of  our  exporting 
expedfed  that  any  thing  can  thrive  in  their  garden,  to  the  value  of  2  or  3000 1.  which. is  the  moft  the 
or  be  brought  to  perfedtion  ?  when  the  floods  in  the  company  exports  in  one  feafon,  we  might  export  to 
latter  end  of  April  leave  flakes  of  ice.feveral  feet  the  value  of  100,000  1.  in  coarfe  woollen  and  iron 
thick  in  their  gardens,  which  are  not  dilTolved  un-  manufadfures,  powder,  Ihot,  fpirits,  tobacco,  paint, 
til  the  latter  end  of  May  •,  and  yet  after  that  time,  and  toys,  which  would  afford  fubfiftence  and  em- 
when  they  dig  their  gardens,  they  have  very  good  ployment  to  our  induftrious  poor,  and  yet  the  mer- 
coleworts  and  turnips,  green  peafe  and  beans,  chant  might  gain  near  Cent,  per  Cent,  upon  his 
when  if  they  had  been  fituate  higher  up  in  the  trade.  By  increafing  our  fettlements  to  the  fouth- 
country  from  the  bay,  they  might  have  had  all  ward,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  we' Ihould  by  this 
forts  of  fruit,  grain  and  roots  in  perfedfion,  and  encouragement  make  all  the  natives  our  friends, 
tame  cattle  and  fowl  for  their  ufe ;  at  prefent  the  by  underfelling  the  French,  and  fecuring  the  trade, 
company’s  fervants  depend  upon  the  fifh  and  wild-  arid  force  the  French  out  of  their  trade  upon  thd 
geefe  they  take  for  their  winter  ftore.  They  have  eaft  main,  and  countries  north  of  Huron,  and  the 
Pike,  Trout,  Perch,  and  white  Trout  in  great  other  Canada  lakes,  and  become  fb  powerful,  as 
perfedtion  in  all  their  rivers ;  but  the  principal  filh  not  to  fear  the  French  in  cafe  of  a  war ;  whereas 
they  take'  is  a  little  larger  than  a  Mackarel,  of  at  prefent,  if  a  war  Ihould  commence,  the  com pa- 
which  13  or  14000  arc  taken  at  Albany  in  a  feafon,  ny  in  a  few  weeks  would  loofe  all  their  fadlories 
which  fupplies  them  and  their  Indian  friends  in  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay and  York  Fort,  where 
winter,  thefo  they  take  after  the  rivers  are  frozen  they  have  but  twenty-five  men,  would  foon  after 
over,  keeping  holes  open  in  the  ice  in  a  ftrait  line,  fall  into  their  hands ;  for  they  have  none  but  the 
at  proper  diftances,  through  which  they  thruft  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort  at  Churchill  that  is  in  a 
their  nets  with  poles,  and  the  fifti  coming  there  to  ftate  of  defence,  and  even  there  they -keep  but 
breathe,  are  mafli’d  or  entangled  in  the  net  j  thefe  twenty-eight  men  to  defend  a  fort  in  which  they 
they  freeze  up  for  winter  without  fait.  The  wild-  have  forty  guns  mounted.  Such  is  the  melancholy 
geefe  come  to  thefe  rivers  from  the  fouthward  in  fituation  of  our  fadlories  and  trade  in  fo  extended  a 
the  middle  of  April,  as  foon  as  the  fwamps  are  country  at  prefent,  from  the  monopoly  and  cove- 

thawed,  at  which  time  they  are  lean ;  they  ftay  toufoefs  of  the  company,  who  have  been  in  poflel- 

until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  go  northward  fion  of  part  of  thefe  countries  to  the  fouthward  from 
^0  breed  j  they  take  at  Albany  in  that  feafon  about  the  time  of  their  charter  in  1670,  above  feventy 
j[3bo  for  prefent  ufe;  they  return  again  with  their  years;  and  have  enjoyed  the  reft  uninterrupted  from 
young  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  ftay  until  1714,  near  thirty  years;  yet,  though  they  have 
the  middle  of  Odlober,  when  they  go  farther  had  the  moft  extenfive  powers  granted  to  them  that 
fouthward  ;  they  fave  generally  about  3000  of  were  ever  granted  to  any  company,  the  whole 
thefe,  which  they  fait  before  the  froft  begins,  and  property  and  excluftve  trade  of  all  thefe  countries, 
what  they  take  afterwards  they  hang  up  in  their  and  all  others  they  Ihould  difeover  from  thence  not 
feathers  to  freeze  for  winter  ftore,  without  felt;  poflefled  by  any  Chriftian  power,  with  a  power  to 

the  natives  Ihoot  them  in  the  fwamps.  There  are  make  war,  raife  troops,  and  fit  out  fhips  of  war  to 

three  kinds,  one  a  grey  Goofe,  which,  without  gib-  preferve  their  pofleflions,  to  induce  them  to  difeo- 
lets,  weighs  from  fix  to  ten  pounds,  another  which  ver,  plant,  and  improve  thefe  countries,  and  to 
they  call  Whaweys,  are  from  four  to  fix  pounds ;  extend  the  Britifti  trade,  by  finding  out  a  paflage 
they  have  alfo  Swans,  grey  Plover  exceeding  fat,  to  the  weftern  ocean  of  America;  yet  they  have 
white  Partridges  as  big  as  Capons  in  abundance,  all  been  fo  bafe  to  their  country,  as  not-  only  to  neg- 
winter  and  fpring,  which  feed  upon  the  buds  of  led  it  themfelves,  but  to  prevent  and  difeourage 
Spruce,  Birch,  and  Poplars.  any  attempt  to  find  out  fo  beneficial  a  paflage,  and 

All  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  trade  is  in  a  manner  have  alfo  prevented  any  perfons  from  fettling  in 
loft  to  the  French,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  thofe  countries,  which  -would  have  effedlially  fecu- 
fouth-weftern  trade,  they  foarce  preferving  the  trade  red  all  their  fadories,  arid  put  them  out  of  danger 
at  York  Fort  and  Churchill  River  to  themfelves;  of  being  infulted  by  the  French  in  cafe  of  a  war  ; 
fo  that  were  the  trade  laid  open,  and  the  fouthern  and  this  with  a  view  only  of  keeping  a  monopoly 
and  weftern  countries  fettled,  we  might  not  only  and  cxclufive  trade  to  themfelves  from  the  reft  of 
regain  that  trade  from  the  French,  which  would  the  Britifti  merchants,  which  they  have  no  right  to 
probably  increafe  our  profit  from  40,000 1.  •  which  by  law,  it  being  only  granted  by  charter,  without 
the  company  gain  at  prefent  upon  their  trade,  to  ad  of  parliament.  But  fuppofing.they  had. a  legal 
ioo,oool.  bup  we  might  in  a  Ihort  time  increafe  it  right,  they  have  forfeited  their  fight  by  not  fettling 
to  200,000 1.  by  fopplying  the  natives  with  woollen-  thefe  countries,  and  preventing  any  of  his  Majefty’s 
goods,  iron  tools,  guns,  powder  and  ftiot,  at  rea-  fubjeds  from  fettling  there ;  fo  that  they  have  for- 
fonable-rates ;  for  by  this  treatment,  and  fixing  fac-  feited  their  right  to  all  thefe  countries  except  their 
tories  for  goods  higher  up  the  rivers,  upon  Ru-  prefent  fadories,  upon  account  of  their  not^  taking 
pert’s,  Moofe,  Albany,  and  Nelfon  rivers;,  by  hav-  in  and  fettling  upon  thofe  lands:  Befides,  they 
ing  markets,  nearer  them  and  cheaper,  the  number  have  not  only  negleded-  to  find  a  paflage  to  the 
of  hunters  would  increafe,  and  would  bring  four  weftern  ocean,  but  have  alfo  refufed  to  look  for  it, 
limei  as  many  furs,  befides  other  valuable  skins,  and  have  difeouraged  and  endeavoured  to  feduce 
■  •  -  •  .  others 
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CHAP,  others  from  finding  it,  by  offering  rewards  or  bribe.s 
to  Captain  Middleton,  who  was  employed  by 
the  government  to  make  that  difcovery,  as  he  in¬ 
formed  me ;  though  the  attempting  that  difcovery 
was  the  chief  prayer  for  their  patent,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  which  induced  King  Charles  to 
grant  them  their  charter,  which  was  then  given  to 
Ibme  of  the  moft  confiderable  noblemen,  gentlemen 
and  merchants,  in  England  ;  but  now  is  confined 
to  eight  or  nine  private  merchants,  who  have  eri- 
groffed  nine  tenth’s  of  the  company’s  flock,  and  by 
that  means  are  perpetual  diredlors ;  the  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  flock  which  is  in  other  hands,  when 
•Ibid,  being  purcHafed  by  thole  who  have  in  a  man¬ 
ner  engrofled  the  whole,  it  not  being  allowed  to  go 
to  a  publick  market. 

Churchill  river  in  latitude  59 a  noble  river,  na¬ 
vigable  for  1 50  leagues,  and  after  palTing  the  falls, 
navigable  again  to  far  diftant  countries,  abounding 
in  mines  of  copper,  and  other  rich  commodities, 
even  to  the  weftern  fea ;  fo  that  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  parts  of  the  bay  would,  in  fome  time,  af¬ 
ford  an  inexhauftible  fund  for  trade  *,  nor  is  the  eafl- 
fide  of  the  bay  defpicable,  about  the  new  difcover- 
ed  inland-fea,  where  there  are  rich  turrs,  and  mines 
of  lead.  What  an  immenfe  trade  might  be  begun 
and  carried  on  from  thefe  countries ;  for  the  natives, 
being  numercfus,  and  of  a  humane  difpofition,  in¬ 
clined  to  trade,  upon  having  an  equitable  trade 
with  us,  would  be  foon  civilized,  and  become  in- 
duftrious,  in  fuch  rich  and  delightful  climates  ? 
What  a  vent  might  be  had  in  thofe  countries  for 
our  woollen,  iron  and  other  manufablures,  may  be 
cafily  conceived  :  So  that  by  opening  the  trade, 
and  fettling  thefe  countries,  the  French  in  time  would 
be  confined  to  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  be  deprived  of  all  their  north- 
weftern  trade. 

To  the  making  fufh  fettlements  fome  objeftions 
have  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  company  •,  as 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  people  to  go  to  fettle 
and  plant  in  fo  cold  a  country,  and  the  difficulty 
and  danger  attending  the  making  fettlements  high¬ 
er  up  upon  the  rivers,  and  navigating  them,  they 
being  fo  full  of  falls  and  rapids,  that  can  only  be 
navigated  by  the  natives  in  fmall  canoes  made  of 
Birch  bark,  which  cannot  contain  above  two  men 
with  any  cargo ;  and  in  thefe  they  are  often  over- 
fet,  and  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  and  of  fpoil- 
ing  their  goods  i  that  they  are  often  obliged  to 
carry  their  canoes  and  cargo  from  place  to  place, 
which  obftrudls  greatly,  and  delays  the  navigation, 
and  that  fcarce  five  men  out  of  120,  which  the 
company  now  have  in  the  bay,  will  venture  them- 
felves  in,  or  can  conduct  fuch  canoes,  without  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  drowned,  and  confequently 
thefe  hardfbips  and  difficulties  will  counterbalance 
the  profit  to  be  made  of  fettling  higher  up  in  the 
country,  upon  the  rivers  in  pleafanter  and  warmer 
climates. 

To  this  we  may  anfwer,  that  by  the  accounts 
already  given  here  of  thefe  climates  and  countries 
by  impartial  perfons,  who  do  not  want  to  difguife 
the  truth,  it  appears  that  the  cold  is  tolerable  even 
at  thefe  difadvantageous  fettlements  at  prefent  in  the 
bay,  and  that  upon  paffing  only  five  or  fix  leagues 
up  the  rivers  into  the  country,  the  climate  is  fo  al¬ 
tered,  as  to  be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  fame  latitudes 
in  Europe;  and  that  thefe  prodigious  accounts  of 
the  effeds  of  cold  are  calculated  only  to  ferve  the 
company,  in  order  to  prevent  people  from  going 
there  to  fettle,  and  encroach  upon  the  company’s 
monopoly  of  trade. 


As  to  the  difficulty  they  make  about  navigating  C  H  A  P- 
thefe  rivers  in  thofe  fmall  canoes,  and  the  Imall 
number  of  thofe  employed  by  the  company,  who 
will  venture  in  them,  or  can  conduil  them,  we  an¬ 
fwer,  that  their  fervants,  being  at  prefent  no  gainers 
by  trade,  will  not  endeavour  to  learn  to  navigate 
thefe  canoes,  where  there  is  any  rifque,  and  care 
neceflary  to  prevent  the  danger ;  befides,  the  com¬ 
pany  allows  them  no  time  to  learn,  by  confining 
them  to  their  fadtories  whilft  the  Indian  tradC  con¬ 
tinues,  and  the  navigation  is  open ;  and  at  other 
times  keep  them  erriployed  in  cutting  wood  for  fir¬ 
ing,  bringing  it  home,  and  in  fhooting,  filhing, 
and  digging  iri  their  gardens,  to  fupply  themfelves 
with  provifions,  to  lelfen  the  company’s  expence ; 
fo  that  they  are  allowed  no  time  to  learn  to  navigate 
thefe  boats,  or  to  go  up  the  rivers  to  obferve  the 
foil  and  climate,  or  what  improvements  might  be 
made  in  the  country:  But  if  they  were  mailers  of 
their  own  time,  and  cOuId  advance  their  wealth  by 
trade,  and  found  a  confiderable  profit  to  arife  to 
them  by  their  dexterity  in  managing  thefe  canoes, 
and  the  great  pleafure  and  fatisfadlion  they  would 
have,  by  living  in  a  fine  climate  among  thefe  lakes 
and  rivers,  they  would  be  as  enterprizing  and  dex¬ 
terous  as  the  Cureur  de  Bois,  and  be  as  able  to  na¬ 
vigate  among  thefe  water  falls  as  the  French.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  it  impracticable  to  prevent  even  thefe  canoes 
from  over-fetting,  by  out-lagers  or  blown  bladders 
fixed  to  their  fides ;  or  other  kinds  of  boats  may  be 
ufed,  fuch  as  are  made  at  Torneo,  in  Sweden,  up¬ 
on  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Bothnic  gulph. 

Another  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  dilficult  and 
dangerous  navigation  into  the  bay,  and  the  trade  is 
not  worth  the  riique. 

To  this  we  anfwer,  that  the  navigation  is  not  lb 
dangerous  as  it  is  apprehended  to  be,  but  appears  to 
be  more  fo  by  the  infinuations  and  report  of  the 
company  and  their  friends,  who  give  it  out  in  or¬ 
der  to  defer  others  from  venturing  and  interfering 
in  their  trade ;  and  for  that  reafon  they  oblige  their 
captains,  under  a  penalty,  not  to  publilh  any  charts 
of  the  bay  and  flreight.  Captain  Middleton, 
who  was  in  their  fervice,  made  above  twenty  voya¬ 
ges  to  different  parts  of  the  bay,  and  never  loft  a 
Ihip,  nor  had  any  accident  in  thefe  voyages ;  nor 
have  I  heard  that  the  company,  in  about  23  years, 
have  loft  any  fhips  in  that  trade  but  two;  and  the 
men  and  cargo  were  faved  by  Capt.  MidDletOn. 

Where  Captains  are  careful  in  the  ice,  there  is  not 
much  danger;  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  that 
there  is  no  night  at  that  feafon  they  enter  the  bay, 
where  the  quantity  of  ice  is  greateft ;  and  when  they 
return  in  September,  or  even  in  OClober,  all  the 
ice  is  in  a  manner  diffolved,  or  paffed  out  of  the 
flreight  into  the  ocean,  and  none  feen  that  can  ob- 
ftruCt  their  paffage. 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  whole  winter,  ffom 
OClober  to  March,  there  is  no  ice  in  the  flreight 
to  obftruCl  their  paffage  into,  or  out  of,  the  bay ; 
for  a  Ihip  which  chanced  to  be  clofed  up  with  ice 
in  an  inlet,  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice  gotoUt,  and 
came  through  the  ftreights  at  Chriftmas,  Without 
finding  any  ice  in  the  flreight  to  prevent  her  paf¬ 
fage  :  For  the  ice  which  is  formed  in  bays  and  ri¬ 
vers  in  winter,  does  not  break  up  and  get  into  the 
channel  or  flreight,  until  it  begins  fo  thaw  upofi 
the  fhores  in  March  and  April ;  at  which  time  it  is 
carried  by  the  winds  and  tide  into  the  ftfeight;  and 
obftruCls  the  paflage  in  May  and  part  of  June;  un¬ 
til  it  is  diffolved  ;  yet  even  then  good  pilots  know 
how  to  avoid  it,  and  get  into  the  eddy  tide,  out  of 
the  current,  where  tlie  ice  is  more  open,  and  not 

drove 
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Chap,  drove  together  by  the  winds  and  current,  as  it  is  in 
the  channel ;  but  thefe  difficulties  would  leffen  every 
day,  if  the  trade  were  opened,  and  the  voyages 
were  more  frequent  by  the  greater  number  of  fliips, 
which  would  make  many  more  experienced  pilots  j 
and  as  there  is  now  a  more  accurate  chart  publiffied 
of  the  (freight  and  bay  by  Captain  Middleton, 
with  the  iOands,  foundings,  tides  and  variation, 
the  navigation  will  become  lefs  dangerous  daily, 
and  coves  and  places  of  (helter  for  (hips  will  be 
found  out  by  the  numbers  of  (hips  which  would 
then  pafs,  and  be  trading  in  thefe  leas,  which  are 
now  unknown. 

We  may  therefore  apprehend,  that  the  danger 
from  the  ice  is  more  in  imagination  than  reality, 
when  care  and  judgment  are  employed ;  for  (hips 
are  moftly  inclofed  in  ice  in  calm  weather  and  fogs, 
when  the  ice  prevents  the  motion  of  the  fea,  ftormy 
weather  difperfes  and  breaks  the  ice  and  blows  off 
the  fogs,  and  (hips  keep  a  good  offing  from  the 
ice,  unlels  they  get  under  the  lee  of  a  large  ifland 
of  ice,  and  then  they  fallen  to  it  and  drive  along 
with  it,  whilft  the  fmaller  ice  to  leeward  is  drove 
from  them  by  the  wind  ;  and  the  large  idands  be¬ 
ing  many  fathoms  deep  in  the  water,  come  on 
ground  before  the  (hips  are  in  danger  of  being  forc¬ 
ed  on  (hore  in  (hallow  water. 

The  greated  danger  and  delay  from  the  ice  is  in 
the  entrace  into  the  (Ireight  j  (or  the  6r(l  40  leagues 
from  thence  the  quantity  is  lefs,  and  they  pafs  on 
with  lefs  difficulty,  and  after  getting  into  the  bay, 
the  north-wed  fide  is  freed  from  ice,  the  bottqm  of 
the  bay  is  full  of  low  flat  ice,  which  is  all  dilfolved 
in  the  latter  end  of  fummer. 

Upon  the  whole,  except  two  (hips  which  were 
lod  in  King  William’s  reign,  and  a  French 
Ihip,  after  an  engagement  with  our  (hips,  when 
they  attacked  Fort  Nelfon,  we  have  heard  of  none 
but  the  (liips  already  mentioned  which  have  been 
lod  in  that  voyage.  The  two  (hips  which  went 
with  Barlow  in  1719,  to  find  the  north- wed  pa(^ 
fage,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  company, 
if  they  did  not  make  the  paflage,  were  probably  in 
the  winter  furprized  by  the  natives,  and  were  not 
lod  in  the  ice  5  for  they  fay  that  the  natives  in  about 
latitude  63°,  where  they  fuppofe  they  were  lod,  are 
Ihyer  fince  that  time,  in  trading  with  the  company’s 
floops,  which  they  apprehend  to  be  from  a  confei- 
oulhels  of  guilt,  fearing  that  it  might  be  known, 
and  they  (hould  be  punifli’d  for  it. 


TH  E  Arguments  produced  by  Mr.  Dobbs  and 
Capt.  Middleton,  for  and  againd  a  north- 
wed  paflage,  carry  each  of  them  fuch  an., air  of 
probability,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  de¬ 
termine  •,  but  one  thing  feems  very  certain,  namely, 
that  if  there  be  a  paflTage  that  way  into  the  Pacifick 
ocean,  the  voyage  is  fo  exceeding  hazardous  that 
few  people  will  ever  attempt  it.  ,  Neither  would  it 
turn  to  aqcount  if  we  could  penetrate  that  way 
into  this  ocean,  for  we  have  already  nvorC'  co¬ 
lonies  and  (ettkments  in  America  than  we.  can  .culti¬ 
vate  and  improve.  Thus  far  indeed  Mr.  Dobbs  is 
infinitely  in  the.  right,  that  we  ought  to  extend  our 
commerce  and  edablilh  rnore  colonies  iu.Hudfoil’s 
.Bay,  and  fupport  them,  by  drong  forts  and.garrt- 
fons  againlithe  encroachments  of  the  French  in  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  for  the  Indians  irr  this  part  of  the  world 
•Jake  off  our  woollen  and  iron  manufaftures,  ahd 


fend  us  their  fkins  and  furrs,  whalebone  and  oil  in  ^  H  .4  P. 
return,  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  we  can  ' 
traffick  with  any  other  people.  It  is  evident  alfo,"^^ 
that  here  might  be  a  Whale  fidiery  and  Cod  fifliery 
edabliflied  to  very  great  advantage,  on  thefe  exten- 
(ive  coads  in  the  neighberhood  of  the  bay,  from 
both  which  the  nation  might  reap  great  advan¬ 
tages,  if  the  adventurers  were  encouraged  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  government.  And  ’cis  probable,  ei¬ 
ther  the  minidry  or  the  parliament,  or  both,  will 
be  apply’d  to  e’er  long  upon  this  head ;  but  when 
the  adventurers  (hall  have  demondrated  how  bene¬ 
ficial  this  traffick  and  thefe  fifheries  may  be  to  the 
nation  in  general,  and  to  the  undertakers  iri  parti¬ 
cular,  what  may  we  expedl  will  be  the  confequence? 
why,  probably,  the  prefent  company,  or  fome  other 
feledl  merchants,  will  offer  the  government  to  lend 
them  a  fum  of  money,  on  condition  of  their  being 
incorporated  to  the  exclufion  of  all  other  fubjetds  of 
Great-Britain  *,  fo  that  indead  of  an  illegal  precari¬ 
ous  patent,  this  monopoly  will  probably  be  eda- 
bliflied  by  aft  of  parliament,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the 
Ead-India  company  about  forty  years  ago. 

Great  complaints  were  made  againd  the  Ead- 
India  company’s  monopolizing  that  trade ;  it  was 
look’d  upon  as  a  great  grievance  that  the  red  of  the 
fubjefts  of  Great-Britain,  (hould  be  excluded  from 
trafficking  thither,  and  the  patent-  was  therefore 
adjudged  void  ;  but  upon  the  company’s  lending 
the  government  a  fum  of  money,  this  very  mono¬ 
poly  that  was  univerfally  exclaimed  againfl  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  grievance,  was  edabliftied  by  aft  of 
parliament  *,  but  poffibly  we  have  nothing  of  that 
nature  to  fear  at  this  day,  while  publick  fpirit  reigns 
fo  confpicuoufly  among  the  prefent  minillry. 

It  has  been  obferved  already^  that  further  difeo- 
veries,  elpecially  to  fuch  remote  regions  as  may  be 
found  in  the  Pacifick  ocean,  can  be  of  little  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  nation  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the  plan¬ 
tations  we  have  already,  do,  or  may  produce  every 
thing  we  can  want  (except  the  fine  fpices  which  the 
Dutch  have  monopolized  and  ufurp’d  the  dominion 
of.) 

If  Carolina  was  cultivated  and  the  planters  en¬ 
couraged  and  fupported  by  the  government,  this 
colony  would  in  a  few  years  produce  wine,  oil,  and 
filk  ;  and  the  more  northern  provinces  would  (and 
do  in  (bme  meafure  already)  furnifli  us  with  pitch, 
tar,  mads,  yards,  and  all  other  naval  (lores;  whale¬ 
bone  whole,  oil,  furrs,  (kins,  &c.  and  were  the 
coads  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  the  Terra  Labara- 
dor  planted  and  improved,  as  they  ought,  we 
(hould  be  furnifhed  with  all  thefe  articles  in  great¬ 
er  plenty  than  any  nation  in  Europe,  which  would 
not  only  prevent  our  fending  vad  fums  abroad  for 
them  to  foreign  nations,  but  if  thefe  colonies  were 
peopled  and  improved,  they  would  themfelves  take 
o(F  mod  of  our  home  manufaftures ;  and  as  we  find 
the  German,  Swiff  and  other  nations,  ready  to  em¬ 
bark  and  fettle  in  our  plantations,  there  will. be  no 
need  of  depopulating  Old-England  to  plant,  them. 

The  King  would  acquire  a  great  increafe  of  fubjefts, 
on  inviting  foreigners  to  fettle,  there j  and  our  plan¬ 
tations  wohld  be  fo  drengthened  as  not  to  Tear  the 
infults  or  attacks  either,  ofithe  French  or  Spaniards. 

It  is  highly  probable  the-  Englifli  would .  maintain 
their  fuperiority  iri  North- America,  and  even  fubdue 
their  , rivals,  iri  that  part  of  the  world.  . 

The  only  new  acquifitioris  I  could  wifh  the  En- 
glifh  would  riiake  during  this  war,  are-  thole  of  St, 

Augudin  and  Quebeek,  which  would i  render  the 

Britifli 
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^  CHAP.  Britlfli  dominions  in  the  continent  entire,  and  make 
us  matters  of  the  navigation  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
and  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence :  Our  plantations  con¬ 
tiguous  on  the  continent,  would  then  extend  two 
thoufand  miles  in  length ;  and  were  the  fouth  of 
Florida  well  peopled  and  fortified,  we  might  bid 
defiance  both  to  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

And  as  St.  Auguttin  and  Quebeck  are  of  fuch  con- 
fequence  to  the  traffick  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  fecu- 
rity  of  her  plantations,  it  is  amazing  to  me,  when  we 
had  fuch  formidable  land  and  naval  forces  in  America 


for  two  years  together,  they  were  never  employed  CHAP, 
in  the  reduftion  of  thofe  fortrefles,  but  on  the  con- 
trary,  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  allowed  only  a  fingle 
regiment  to  attack  St,  Auguttin,  where  the  garrifoii 
was  more  numerous  than  the  befiegers ;  and  nothing 
but  a  repulle  could  be  expelled,  while  pyr  troops 
lay  rotting  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba ;  the  greateft  naval 
armament  that  ever  was  known  in  thofe  feas,  re¬ 
mained  perfedlly  unaiftive,'  without  attempting  or 
even  defigning  any  thing  for  the  honour  or  fervice 
of  the  nation,  that  ever  I  co'jld  learn. 
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Of  NeW’Tork,  New-Jerfey^  and  the  Indian  nations  under  their  proteSiioju 
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The  Iro- 


tions. 


MAY  properly  throw  New  -.York  and 
New-Jerfey  together,  upon  feveral  accounts: 
I.  Becaufe  thoy  have  ufually  the  fame  Go¬ 
vernor. 

2.  The  conftitutlons  of  their  refpedive  govern¬ 
ments  do  not  differ  in  any  particular.  3.  Becaufe 
they  lie  contiguous ;  and,  4.  The  climate,  foil, 
and  produce  are  pretty  near  the  fame. 

It  may  be  proper  alfo  to  comprehend  the  whole 
quois,  or  country  of  the  Iroquois,  or  five  nations,  with  all 
five  na-  lands  which  lie  north  of  them  as  far  as  the  ri¬ 

ver  of  St.  Lawrence  or  Canada,  within  the  limits 
of  New- York,  thefe  being  all  under  its  protec¬ 
tion,  and  included  within  the  patent  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  York  by  King  Charles  II.  tho’ 
it  mutt  be  confeflTed  the  French  have  made  large 
encroachments  on  thefe  limits. 

Situation  I  fhall  therefore  bound  the  provinces  of  Ncw- 
and  extent  York  and  New-Jerfey,  with  their  dependencies, 
by  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  feparates 
them  from  Canada  or  New-France  on  the  north- 
weft  and  north,  by  New-England,  New-Scot- 
land,  and  the  Atlantick-Ocean  on  the  eaft,  by 
VOL.  III. 


the  fame  Ocean  on  the  fouth,  by  Penfylvania  and  CHAP. 
Maryland  on  the  fouth- weft,  and  by  the  lakes  of 
Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  weft;  and  fliall  extend 
thefe  united  countries  from  39  to  47  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  from  74  to  80  degrees  of  weftern 
longitude,  exclufive  of  Long-Ifland,  the  eaft 
end  whereof  lies  in  72  degrees  of  weftern  lon¬ 


gitude. 


of  the 
whole. 


New-Jerfey  and  the  fouth  part  of  New- York  Faceofthe 
are  generally  low  level  countries,  but  attending  country, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  up  Hudfon’s  River  to  the 
northward  the  country  becomes  rocky  and  moun¬ 
tainous  ;  and  whatever  has  not  been  cultivated  by 
the  Englifli,  is  covered  with  woods,  fo  clear  how¬ 
ever  from  underwood,  that  travellers  eafily  pafs 
through  them  with  Horfes  and  carriages. 

The  Atlantick  Ocean  wafhes  its  fouthern  Seas,  Kar- 
ftiores,  in  which  are  feveral  capacious  harbours, 
efpecially  near  the  mouths  of  Hudfon’s  River,  and 
the  rivers  Raritan  and  De  la  War,  and  on  the 
coafts  of  New-Jerfey  and  Long-Ittand,  the  chief 
capes  or  promontories  being  that  of  Cape  May, 
at  the  entrance  of  De  la  War  Bay,  and  that  of 
25  A  Sandy- 
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CHAP.  Sandy-Point,  or  Sandy-Hook,  before  rhe  entrance 

.  ,  of  Raritan-RiV’er, 

On  the  north  and  weft  of  the  five  nations  lie 
feveral  Ipacious  lakes,  the  moft  confiderable 
whereof,  are  thofe  of  Champlain,  Ontario,  and 
Erie. 

The  lake  Champlain,  or  Corlaer,  extends  itfelf 
from  north  to  foiith,  between  Montreal  and  Al¬ 
bany,  being  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  5 
and,  by  a  ftream  which  falls  into  the  great  river 
St.  Lawrence,  has  a  communication  with  that 
river  on  the  north,  while  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
lake,  on  which  the  French  have  built  the  fort  cal¬ 
led  the  Sacrament,  extends  almoft  to  Hudfon’s 
River,  on'  which  Albany  ftands,  and  would  give 
the  French  an  eafy  accefs  to  New-York  and 
New-England,  if  fome  forts  had  not  been  built 
by  the  Englifh  further  north  to  cover  thofe  fron¬ 
tiers  from  their  invafions,  of  which  the  chief  is 
fort  Nicholfon. 

The  fecond  lake  is  that  of  Ontario,  called  by 
the  French  Frontenac,  and  by  fpme  Cataracui, 
while  others  give  it  the  name  of  The  Lake  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  becaufe  the  river  Canada  or  St.  Lawrence, 
iflues  oiit  of  it:  But  the  firft  and  moft  proper 
name  that  was  given  to  it  was  that  of  Iroquois, 
the  ftiores  of  it  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  at  leaft  being 
inhabited  by  the  Iroquois  or  five  nations.  This 
lake  is  about  an  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and 
forty  in  breadth,  abundance  of  rivers  falling  into 
it  on  the  fouth-eaft  efpecially  •,  but  the  greateft 
Niagara  bodies  of  waters  fall  into  it  from  the  river  Niagara 
or  Oniagara,  being  a  ftreight  or  chanel  between 
the  lake  of  Erie  and  this  lake,  in  which  is  one  of 
the  moft  remarkable  catarafts  or  waterfalls  in  the 
world,  which  prevents  both  fhips  and  boats  paffing 
from  one  lake  to  the  other. 

This  cataraft,  according  to  father  Henne¬ 
pin,  falls  from  a  precipice  one  hundred  fathom, 
or  fix  hundred  feet  high.  He  adds,  that  the  ca- 
taradl  makes  fuch  a  prodigious  noife  that  people 
cannot  hear  one  another  fpeak  at  fome  miles  di- 
llance;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  waters  throw  them- 
felves  over  the  precipice  with  fuch  a  force,  that 
they  form  an  arch  under  which  men  may  ride 
on  horfeback. 

But  Mr.  Vandreil,  Governor  of  Canada, 
who  ordered  his  fon,  with  fome  skilful  people,  to 
meafure  the  height  of  the  cataradl,  in  the  year 
1721,  found  father  Hennepin  egregioufly  mi- 
ftaken  in  feveral  particulars.  They  informed  the 
Governor  that  the  cataract  was  occafioned  by  a 
vaft  ledge  of  rock  which  lay  quite  crofs  the  cha¬ 
nel  a  little  before  the  ftream  enters  the  lake  Onta¬ 
rio-,  and  that  the  waters  did  not  fall  perpendicu¬ 
larly  more  than  twenty  fix  fathom,  or  an  hundred 
and  twenty  fix  feet,  but  below  this  cataraft  there 
were  numbers  of  fmall  ledges  or  ftairs  crofs  the 
river,  which  lowered  it  ftill  more  till  it  came  to 
run  more  level;  and  if  all  the  defcents  were  put 
together,  the  difference  of  the  water  above  the 
cataradt,  and  thofe  on  the  level  below,  might  be 
as  much  as  father  Hennepin  makes  it,  tho’  the 
cataradl,  upon  a  perpendicular,  was  no  more  than 
twenty  fix  fathom. 

I'hey  obferved  alfo,  that  the  noife  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  was  not  fo  great  as  the  father  makes  it,  for 
people  might  converfe  together  clofe  by,  nor  did 
the  ftream  form  an  arch  that  people  could  pafs  un¬ 
der  it,  for  the  watei'S  fall  in  a  manner  downright. 
But  they  obferved  with  him  that  the  mift  or 
ftiower  which  the  fall  creates,  is  fo  extraordinary 
as  to  be  feen  at  five  leagues  diftance,  rifing  as  high 


Lakes. 


Champ¬ 
lain  or 
Corlaer 
Lake. 


Ontario 

Lake. 


as  the  common  clouds,  and  when  the  fun  fiiines.  Chap. 
forms  a  glorious  rainbow. 

Thofe  gentlemen  add,  that  the  ftream  is  much 
narrower  and  deeper  at  the  falls  than  either  above 
or  below  them,  being  here  but  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  over  and  that  from  below  there  is  no  com¬ 
ing  nearer  the  falls  by  water  than  about  fix  miles, 
the  torrent  is  fo  rapid,  and  has  fo  many  whirlpools 
in  it. 

The  French  formerly  built  two  forts  on  the  Forts  built 
lake  Ontario,  the  one  on  the  north  eaft  part  of  on 
it,  where  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  iffues  out  of 
it,  called  by  the  Indians  Cataracui,  and  by  the^^j  ^ 
French  Fort  Frontenac,  and  the  other  on  the  French, 
fouth-weft  part  of  the  lake  near  the  abovefaid  ca<- 
taradt,  called  Fort  Niagara,  but  the  Iroquois 
blocked  up  the  latter,  and  ftarved  that  garrifon. 

They  obliged  them  alfo  to  abandon  Fort  Fronte-  After- 
nac,  and  demolifhed  both  about  the  year  1688 wards 
but  I  am  informed  the  French  have  wheedled  the  abandon' 
Iroquois  by  their  preifts  to  permit  them  to  ereft^  * 
thofe  forts  again  under  the  notion  of  warehoufts 
for  the  fecurity  of  their  goods. 

The  third  lake  I  mentioned  is  that  of  Erie,  Erie  Lake^ 
feparated  from  the  lake  Ontario  by  the  ftreight  or 
river  of  Niagara.  This  lake  extends  from  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  weftward,  about 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  near  an  hun¬ 
dred  miles  broad.  From  the  lake  of  Erie  there 
is  a  paffage  through  the  lake  $t.  Clair  iqco  that  ofst.  cialr. 
the  Hurons,  and  fo  into  the  lake  Illinois,  near 
which  rifos  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Miftifippi ; 
but  from  the  beft  information  I  can  get,  there  is 
no  continued  navigation  from  the  lake  Erie  to  the 
Miftifippi,  nor  is  Miftifippi  River  navigable  in  all 
parts  of  it,  as  the  French  once  flattered  them- 
ielves,  there  being  feveral  catarafts  or  fteep  falls 
in  it. 

The  chief  rivers  in  thefe  countries  are,  i  Hud-  Rivers, 
fon’s  River.  2  The  Mohawk  River.  3  Onan- 
daga,  or  Orfwego  River.  4.  The  Raritan. 

5.  Maurice  River:  and,  6.  De  la  War  River. 

1.  Hudfon’s  River,  rifing  from  a  fmall  lake  be- Hudfon’s 
tween  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and  river, 
running  fouth-eaft  before  it  reaches  Albany,  then 

turns  diredlly  fouth,  from  whence  it  continues  its 
courfe  due  fouth  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
city  of  New-York,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the 
fea  between  Long-Ifland  and  States-Ifland. 

2.  The  Mohawk  River,  which  rifing  in  the  Mohawk 
country  of  the  Onandagas,  runs  almoft  due  eaft“ver. 
till  it  falls  into  Hudfon’s  River,  near  the  town  of 
Albany. 

3.  The  River  Cnandaga,  which  runs  fromQnandaga 
eaft  to  weft  through  the  country  of  that  name,  river, 
and  falls  into  the  lake  Ontario,  at  Ofwego  town. 

4.  The  River  Raritan,  which  rifing  on  theRarj^an 
north  of  Jerfey,  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft,  falling  river, 
into  the  fea  near  Perth  Amboy. 

5.  Maurice  river,  which  rifing  alfo  in  Jerfey  Maurice  . 
runs  fouth,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  De  la  War  river. 
Bay,  not  far  from  Cape  May.  And, 

6.  The  River  De  la  War,  which  forms  the  De  la  War 
weftern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Jerfey,  riles  river. 

in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  running  al¬ 
moft  due  fouth  falls  into  the  ocean  between  Cape 
May  and  Cape  Hinlopen,  being  navigable  two 
hundred  miles  and  upwards  for  fhips  of  two  or 
three  hundred  tons. 

The  air  of  thefe  countries  is  colder  in  winter  The  air. 
and  warmer  in  fummer  than  in  Old-England,  the 
north  part  of  them  differing  very  little  from  New- 
England.  The  north  and  north-weft  winds  are 
2  exceeding 
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CHAP  ejiceeding  cold,  but  the  air  both  in  winter  and 
fummer  more  fettled  and  ferene  than  with  us ; 
And  indeed  the  weather  is  always  more  variable 
in  iflands  than  on  the  continent,  and  ufually 
warmer  in  winter.  It  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
winds  blowing  over  a  long  trad;  of  fnow  from  the 
north-weft,  that  makes  thefe  countries  colder  than 
iflands  and  fome  other  continents  that  lie  much 
further  north. 

The  fitua-  Of  the  three  grand  divifions  of  the  country  to 
tion  of  the  bg  defcribed,  I  fhall  begin  with  that  inhabited  by 
tions  "  nations  and  their  allies,  who  anciently 

poflefled  the  whole.  This  is  bounded  by  Canada 
on  the  north,  by  New-York  proper  on  the  eaft, 
by  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  lakes  of  Erie  and  Ontario  on 
the  weft.  Great  part  of  the  country  for  many 
hundred  miles  beyond  thofe  lakes  alfo  hath  been 
conquered  by  the  five  nations  j  and  feveral 
more  have  courted  their  alliance  and  that  of  the 
Two  other  Englifti,  and  adtually  entered  into  a  confederacy 
I  nations  in  both,  particularly  the  TufearoraSj  who  lie 
■  Onandagas  and  the  Oneidos^  and  are 

'  now  reckoned  a  fixth  nation.  The  Nicarriages  of 
Miflilimakinac,  fituated  on  the  further  part  of 
!  the  Huron’s  Lake,  were  alfo  at  their  requeft  re¬ 

ceived  to  be  a  feventh  nation  in  this  alliance  at 
!  Albany,  on  the  30th  of  May  1723,  eighty  men 

I  of  that  nation  being  prefent  at  their  admiflion,  as 

reprefentatives  of  that  people,  and  acknowledging 
I  the  King  of  Great-Britain  their  Sovereign. 

The  at-  The  chief  trade  with  the  diftant  Indians  being 
Ofwego,  where  the  river  Onandaga  difeharges 
French  to  Ontario,  the  French  might 

make  entirely  deprive  the  Englifti  of  that  trade,  if  they 
ihemfelves  were  mafters  of  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie,  as 
the^lakes^  they  flattered  themfelves  they  were  when  they  had 
built  the  forts  of  Cataracui  or  Frontenac,  and 
Niagara  already  mentioned,  but  the  Iroquois  obli¬ 
ged  the  French  to  abandon  them ;  and  tho’  they 
may  have  rebuilt  and  repoflefled  thofe  forts,  and 
crefted  more  fince  they  were  driven  from  thence 
by  the  five  nations,  they  find  it  their  intereft  how¬ 
ever  for  the  prefent  to  fupprefs  their  native  info- 
j  lence,  and  treat  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Englifti 

i  with  more  humanity  than  they  did  formerly: 

They  have  been  convinced  by  experience  that  they 
are  not  yet  ftrong  enough  to  reduce  the  five  na¬ 
tions  and  their  Indian  allies  fupported  by  the 
Englifti;  and  therefore  fuffer  the  natives  to  trade 
with  us  pretty  quietly.  But  as  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  increafing  their  forces  in  Canada,  and  by  their 
milflonary  priefts  daily  profelyting  the  Indians  to 
j  their  religion,  and  intermarrying  with  them, 

I  they  will,  it  is  prefumed,  in  time  be  powerful 

enough  to  expel  us  entirely  from  thofe  lakes,  and 
monopolize  the  trade  of  the  country;  unlefs  we 
reduce  thofe  forts,  or  eredt  other  ourfelves,  and 
keep  armed  veflels  on  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and 
Erie :  For  it  feems  the  country  of  the  five  nations, 
which  lies  contiguous  to  New-Ycrk,  has  but  few 
wild  beafts  in  it;  and  confequently  affords  fcarce 
.  any  skins  or  Furrs.  The  Iroquois  therefore  hunt 

in  the  countries  beyond  the  lakes,  where  skins 
are  more  plentiful;  and  the  riches  thofe  people 
poflefled  of  this  kind  were  the  principal  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  Iroquois  to  make  a  conqueft  of  fome 
of  them,  and  enter  into  alliances  with  others, 
who  were  content  to  admit  the  Iroquois  to  hunt 
■  in  their  country  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  lakes,  up- 

'  on  condition  they  would  permit  thofe  diftant  In- 

i  dians  to  pafs  through  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 

and  trade  with  the  Englifti  and  other  Europeans ; 


which  trade,  as  has  been  intimated,  muft  he  en- G  HAP, 
tirely  loft  to  Great-Britain,  if  we  fuifer  the  '’dh** 
French  to  continue  their  fortifications  on  the  lakes 
of  Erie,  Ontario,  Champlain,  which  in  reality 
belong  to  the  Iroquois  our  confederates.  The 
French  are  wife  enough  at  prefent  indeed  to  give 
us  but  little  difturbance,  left  they  fliould  alarm 
us  before  their  defigrls  are  ripe  for  execution ;  but 
I  wifti  v/e  do  not  negledl  the  creating  forts  and 
armed  veflels  to  protedt  that  trade  till  it  is  too  late 
to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  it. 

There  are  five  grand  articles  which  weigh  very 
much  with  the  Indians  in  determining  them 
European  nation  they  fliall  adhere  to.  i.  A  bene- 
ficial  trade,  or  the  being  fupplied  on  fair  and  an  alliance 
rcafonable  terms  with  cloathing,  ftrong  liquor,  ''  j-h  any 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  European  merchan-^^^^^”^^^" 
dize.  2.  A  mild  adminiftration,  without  oppref- 
fion  or  tyranny.  3.  A  religion  that  gives  them  but 
little  trouble  or  difquiet.  4.  The  fuffering  their 
tribes  to  marry  and  incorporate  themfelves  with 
the  Europeans.  5.  And  laftly,  an  aflfurance  that 
the  nation  that  they  enter  into  an  alliance  with  is 
both  willing  and  able  to  protedt  them  againft  their 
enemies,  whether  Europeans  or  Indians. 

1.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  articles  we  have  the  bet^  i .  Trade, 
ter  of  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Our  colonies 

can  fupply  the  Indians  with  goods  cheaper  and  in 
greater  quantities  than  they  can,  and  we  generally 
deal  fairly  and  upon  the  fquare  with  them, 

2.  In  the  fecond  alfo  we  have  the  advantage,  2.  Libaf* 
the  Indians  being  treated  as  our  brethren  and  fel-'X* 

Idw  fubjedls  almoft  every  where  (except  in  New- 
England;)  which  has  occafioned  their  having  been 

more  frequently  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  New-Eng- 
land  than  with  any  other  Britifh  Colony. 

3.  But  as  t5  the  third  article,  that  of  religion,  3- ftdi- 
the  French  fucceed  much  beyond  our  miffionaries ; 

for  the  popifh  fathers  are  not  only  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  they  are 
abundantly  more  artful  and  more  indulgent  to  their 
converts;  they  prefs  nothing  with  rigour,  but 
accommodate  themfelves  to  the  difpofitions,  and 
even  fuperftitions  of  their  profelytes,  gaining 
them  by  degrees,  and  perfuading  them  to  part  with 
one  beloved  vice  or  cuftom  after  another ;  whereas 
the  New-England  independents,  who  have  dref- 
fed  up  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  moft  frighful 
form  that  ever  it  put  on,  expedt  their  profelytes 
fliould  conform  to  their  abfurd  arid  rigid  rites 
all  at  once,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  the  Indi¬ 
ans  to  be  of  their  fedt  in  the  iflands  on  the  coaft, 
and  in  fettlements  where  the  Indians  were  in  their 
power,  which  gave  the  remoter  Indians  an  abhor¬ 
rence  of  their  religion :  And  as  for  the  reft  of  our 
colonics,  they  have  made  but  very  feeble  attempts 
towards  the  converfion  of  the  Indians.  They  are 
fo  deftitute  of  clergymen  in  fome  provinces,  that 
the  very  planters  are  become  heathens,  or  at  leaft 
as  ignorant  of  chriftianity  as  the  Indians  them¬ 
felves. 

The  French  priefts  on  the  contrary  have  been 
fo  fuCcefsful  in  their  miffions,  even  among  the  five 
nations,  that  they  have  perfuaded  part  ot  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Mohawks,  once  efteemed  the  firmeft 
friends  of  the  Englifti,  to  remove  their  habitations 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  to  Canada: 

And  indeed  we  are  in  much  more  danger  of  the 
French  miftionaries  than  of  the  French  arms  on 
that  fide.  If  their  future  fuccefs  be  anfwerable  to 
the  paft,  they  may  poffibly  in  time  gain  over  the 
feveral  tribes  of  Indians  from  us  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  military  force.  We  ought  to  infift 
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Chap,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  us  ex- 
'  pel  the  jefuites  and  priefts  their  country,  if  we 
£qj.  friendfhip  long.  It  does  indeed  put 
fome  flop  to  thefe  converfions  that  the  Indians 
cannot  be  fupplyed  with  goods  upon  fuch  eafy 
terms  from  the  French  as  from  us,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  feem  divided  benveen  their  temporal 
and  fpiritual  interefts;  and  unlefs  they  prove 
more  zealous  catholicks  than  their  brethren  on 
this  continent  we  fhall  not  lofe  them  fudddenly-, 
elpecially  if  we  confider  how  vaft  an  extent  of 
country  the  feveral  Indian  nations  inhabit  that 
trade  with  our  colonies,  fome  of  which  are  fcarce 
yet  known  to  the  French. 

4.  Inter-  As  to  the  fourth  article  of  marrying  and  incor- 

marriages.  porating  our  people  with  the  Indians,  here  the 

French  and  Spaniards  have  a  vaft  advantage  of 
us.  The  Englifh  are  unaccountably  fqueamilh  in 
this  particular,  and  the  colonies,  efpeciaUy  thofe 
of  New-Englaud,  feem  to  prohibit  it;  which  rai- 
fes  in  the  natives  a  difguft  and  averfion  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  natural  for  m.en  to  fHght  thofe  who  feem 
to  defpife  them,  and  the  Indians  are  not  fo  dull  of 
apprehenfion  as  not  to  difcem  we  treat  them  in  this 
inftance  either  as  a  fpecies  below  us,  or  at  leaft 
lefs  perfedl  than  our  felves.  Belides,  we  lofe  all 
the  intereft  in  them  that  fuch  alliances  would  give 
us.  The  relation  of  hufband  and  wife,  fathers  and 
children,  are  the  ftrongeft  ties  in  nature,  and  in  a 
few  years  muft  make  the  Indians  one  people  with 
fuch  European  nations  as  promote  thefe  alliances ; 
of  which  the  French  are  fo  fenfible  that  they  oblige 
every  male  planter,  fent  over  at  the  charge  of  that 
government  (and  thefe  are  very  numerous,)  to  take 
an  Indian  wife  on  his  arrival, 

5.  Protec-  As  to  the  fifth  article,  that  of  protedtion,  there 

is  no  doubt  but  we  are  as  yet  able  to  protect  our 
Indian  allies  as  either  the  French  or  Spaniards  are, 
elpecially  if  the  forces  of  our  colonies  were  united, 
and  under  a  uniform  diredtion:  But  if  we  conti¬ 
nue  to  fuffer  the  French  to  encroach  upon  our  ter¬ 
ritories,  build  forts  and  armed  veflels  upon  the  fe¬ 
veral  lakes,  and  take  all  the  palles  that  command 
the  country,  the  Indians  will  have  but  too  much 
reafon  to  conclude  that  they  will  one  day  be  maf- 
ters  of  their  country,  unlefs  the  Englilh  exert 
themfelves  in  like  manner,  and  oppofe  their  inva- 
fions,  and  confequendy  will  be  induced  to  aban¬ 
don  our  intereft  by  way  of  felf  prefervation.  They 
will  infallibly  go  over  to  thole  they  find  better 
able  to  protedf  them.  It  might  make  them  cau¬ 
tious  indeed  how  they  put  themfelves  in  their 
power,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  tyranny 
and  oppreflion  of  the  French  government ;  but  as 
their  millionaries  fet  every  thing  of  this  kind  in 
the  moft  favourable  light,  and  treat  their  difciples 
with  kindnels  and  condefcention  at  prefent,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  them  over  to  their  party,  they  are  in  a 
great  meafure  ignorant  what  they  muft  fubmit  to 
when  the  French  have  eftablilh^  their  dominion 
in  North-America. 

Perfonsof  As  to  the  towns  and  buildings  of  the  Iroquois, 

tlie  iro-  their- ftarure,  complexion,  lhape,  and  habits,  they 
fo  much  refemble  the  neighbouring  Indians  already 
defcribed  in  thefe  particulars,  that  it  is  perfecftly  un- 
hecelTary  to  fay  any  thing  on  thefe  heads ;  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  French  generally  reprefent  them  in 
Europe  as  the  moft  barbarous  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  affirming  that  they  are  devourers  of 
their  own  fpecies ;  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve 
tvhat  character  othei's  have  given  of  them,  and 
even  fome  more  impartial  writers  of  their  own. 
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Monfieur  De  laPoterie  defcribing  the  five  CHAP, 
nations  in  his  hiftory  of  North-America,  fays, 
when  v/e  fpeak  of  the  Iroquois  in  France,  we  re-Ji^’^ 
prelent  them  by  a  common  miftake  as  mere  bar-niu^and 
barians  thirfting  after  human  blood,  but  their  temper  of 
true  charafter  is  very  different.  They  are  indeed 
the  braveft  and  moft  formidable  people  of  North- 
America,  but  at  the  fame  time  as  polite  and  ju¬ 
dicious  as  can  well  be  concieved;  which  appears 
not  only  from  the  management  of  their  affairs 
with  the  French  and  Englilh,  but  with  almoft  all 
the  Indian  nations  of  this  vaft  continenti 

Mr.  Col  BEN,  an  EngUlhman,  who  wrote 
their  hiftory  fays,  notwithftanding  the  five  nati¬ 
ons  live  under  the  darkeft  ignorance,  yet  a  bright 
and  noble  genius  Ihines  through  thofe  black  clouds. 

The  moft  celebrated  Roman  heroes  have  not  dif- 
covered  a  greater  love  for  their  country,  or  a  oreat- 
er  contempt  of  death  in  the  caufc  of  liberty. 

I  think  (fays  he)  they  have  outdone  the  Romans, 
efpeciaUy  thofe  who  murdered  themfelves  to  avoid 
lhame  or  torment;  for  our  Indians  have  refufed 
to  die  meanly  by  their  own  hands  when  they 
thought  their  country’s  honour  at  ftake,  and  have 
given  up  their  bodies  willingly  to  the  moft  cruel 
torments  their  enemies  could  infikft ;  to  Ihew  that 
the  five  nations  confifted  of  men  whole  courao'e 
and  refolution  could  not  be  lhaken.  They  ful¬ 
ly,  however,  thefe  noble  virtues  by  that'  cruel 
paflion  of  revenge,  which  they  think  (according- 
to  CoLBEN^  not  only  lawful  but  hcmourable  to 
exert  without  mercy  on  their  country’s  enemies. 

And  in  this  only,  fays  he,  they  deferve  the  name 
of  Barbarians. 


Another  gentleman  of  Englilh  extradlion,  tho* 
a  native  of  this  country,  and  Refident  a  confide- 
rable  time  among  the  Iroquois  at  Albany,  affures 
me  they  are  an  exceeding  hofpitable  good-natured 
people,  not  given  to  revenge,  unlefs  when  they 
are  drunk ;  and  the  inftances  that  have  been  given 
of  it  are  no  evidence  of  a  vindictive  temper,  for 
the  cruelties  they  inflicted  on  fome-  French  pri- 
foners  and  their  Indian  allies  were  by  v/ay  of  re¬ 
taliation  of  the  like  cruelties  firft  exerdfed  by  the 
French  on  their  people.  It  is  obferved  that  the 
French  in  the  firft  wars  they  had  with  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  when  they  imagined  that  people  were  not 
able  to  refill  the  force  of  their  arms,  ufed  them 
in  this  barbarous  manner,  and  taught  the  Indians 
thofe  cruelties  they  now  complain  of;  and  which 
gave  the  Iroquois  fuch  an  abhorrence  of  that  na¬ 
tion  as  has  been  very  advantageous  to  the  Englilh 
intereft  ever  lince. 

The  French  miflionaries  probably  find  no 
fmall  difficulty  at  this  day  in  removing  the  juft 
prejudices  the  Iroquois  entertain  of  the  French 
when  they  come  to  make  profelytes  among  them  ^ 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  French  in  Ame¬ 
rica  having  been  direCtly  oppofite  to  the  principles 
of  the  Chriltian  religion,  which  they  pretend  to 
inftruCl  the  Indians  in. 


As  to  the  government  of  the  Iroquois,  Mr.Govcnw 
C  o  L  B  E  N  informs  us  that  every  nation  is  a  diftincl  of 
republick,  but  that  they  have  Vor  time  immemo- 
rial  been  united  in  a  confederacy  againft  all  other 
Indian  nations;  that  they  are  governed  by  their 
refpeCtive  Sachems  or  civil  R^agiftrates  in  rime 
of  peace,  and  by  their  wamours  or  Captains  in 
their  wars ;  and  that  the  authority  both  of  the  one 
and  the  other  is  obtained  and  continued  only  by 
the  opinion  the  reft  of  their  nation  have  of  their 
conduct  or  valour;  and  that  they  are  laid  afide 
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merit  the  efteem  of  their 
countrymen.  That  their  Sachems  and  Captains 
are  ufually  poorer  than  the  common  people,  giv¬ 
ing  away  and  diftributing  all  the  prefents  and 
plunder  they  get  among  the  people,  fo  as  to  leave 
themfelves  nothing;  Fbr,  fays  Colben,  if  they 
are  once  fulpefted  of  felfifhnefs,  they  grow  mean 
in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  and  cOnfe- 
quently  lofc  their  authority ;  from  wlience  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  their  Chiefs  were 
eleftive,  and  their  dignities  not  hereditary  j  which 
is  diredlly  contrary  to  all  other  accounts  I  meet 
with  of  their  conftitution,  molt  writers  agreeing 
that  the  poft  of  Sachem  is  hereditary :  And  niy 
Albany  correfpondent  confirms  this  opinion,  ad¬ 
ding,  (as  other  American  hiftorians  do,)  that  the 
next  male-heir  by  the  mother’s  fide  fucceeds  the 
preceding  Sachem  :  Which  is  certaihly  true,  not 
only  here  but  in  feveral  other  parts  of  North- 
America.  But  fo  far  thefe  nations  may  have  the 
appearance  of  Republicks,  that  the  chief  Sachem, 
or  King,  feldom  determines  any  thing  of  confe- 
quence  without  the  concurrence  of  the  feveral  in¬ 
ferior  Sachems  or  Lords  of  his  nation  -,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  people  vanilhes  when  he  lofes  their 
efteem. 

My  Albany  friend  alfo  obferves,  that  every  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Iroquois  is  divided  into  three  tribes, 
which  take  their  names  from  three  animals,  viz. 
I.  The  Turde  or  Tortoife.  2.  The  Bear  j  and 
3.  The  Wolf;  and  that  each  of  thefe  three  tribes 
has  its  Chief  or  Aquajander.  The  Aquajander  of 
the  Turtle  tribe  being  fuperior  to  the  other  two; 
and  the  Aquajander  of  that  tribe  in  the  Mohawk 
jiation  (called  the  Carihoge)  is  the  Sovereign  or 
Emperor  of  all  the  fix  nations;  here  he  does  not 
comprehend  the  feventh  nation  of  diftant  Indians 
fituated  beyond  the  lakes 

He  obferves  further,  that  thefe  Chiefs  have  fome 
honours  paid  them  by  their  fubjefts,  but  their  au- 
tliority  he  thinks  is  very  inconflderable,  and  their 
revenues  nothing:  That  there  are  no  courts  of 
judicature  in  the  fix  nations  or  any  other  law  but 
cuftom;  and  in  cafe  of  murder  the  neareft  rela¬ 
tion  is  the  avenger  of  blood. 

Their  for-  They  have  no  ftanding  forces,  but  every  able- 
ces  and  body’d  man  takes  up  arms  when  honour  or  the 
wars.  defence  of  his  country  calls  him  out.  Before  they 
march,  their  Captains  and  warriours  aflemble  at  a 
feaft,  and  whoever  partakes  of  it  thereby  enlifts 
himfelf  for  that  fervice.  On  this  occafion  they 
paint  themfelves  and  appear  in  their  beft  apparel ; 
the  old  men  rife  up  by  turns  in  the  aflembly  and 
make  fpeeches,  fetting  forth  the  noble  aftions, 
the  valour  and  courage  of  themfelves  and  their  an- 
ceftors,  together  with  the  cowardice  and  weak- 
nefs  of  their  enemies,  to  animate  the  warriours. 
After  fupper  they  have  a  war  dance,  and  the  next 
day  they  march  out  and  difeharge  their  pieces  as 
they  leave  the  town,  their  leader  finging  the  war 
fong.  When  they  meet  their  enemies,  every  one 
flielters  himfelf  behind  a  tree,  from  whence  as  op¬ 
portunity  offers  he  fires  at  the  foe. 

They  take  off  the  fcalps  of  thofe  they  kill,  and 
bring  them  home,  preferving  them  as  trophies  of 
their  victories.  When  they  take  a  prifoner  they 
jM-efent  him  to  fome  family  which  hath  loft  a  rela¬ 
tion  in  the  war;  if  they  receive  him,  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  admitted  to  all  the  honours  and  eftate 
of  the  deceafed,  and  he  takes  his  name  and  titles ; 
but  if  rejedted,  the  poor  wretch  is  condemned  to 
fome  cruel  death.  But  this  piece  of  barbarity 
they  are  faid  to  h.ave  learned  from  the  French, 
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who  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  natives,  ufed  to  treat  CHAP* 
their  Indian  prifoners  in  this  inhuman  manner  in 
their  fir  ft  wars. 

Other  writers  obferve,  that  they  adopt  all  their 
young  captives  into  their  families,  by  which  means 
they  fupply  the  lofles  they  fuftain  in  their  wars; 
fo  far  are  they  from  torturing  or  putting  them  to 
death,  unlefs  provoked  by  tortures  fitft  infiidted 
on  their  friends. 

As  to  their  marriages,  children  are  entirely  at  Marriages 
their  parents  difpofal ;  and  when  both  parties  are 
agreed,  the  lover  prefents  his  miftrefs  with  a 
mantle  as  a  pledge  of  his  affedlion.  Some  time 
after  the  parents  prefent  the  parties  to  their  Chiefs, 
and  declare  the  intended  marriage;  after  which 
they  go  to  feafting  and  dancing,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  confummated ;  the  man  continues  with 
his  parents  and  the  woman  with  hers  till  they 
have  children.  He  vifits  his  wife  every  night, 
and  is  admitted  to  conjugal  embraces,  but  returns 
home  in  the  morning.  Whatever  he  takes  in 
hunting  he  brings  to  his  wife  and  leaves  to  her 
difpofal. 

They  do  not  allow  a  plurality  of  wives,  but  di¬ 
vorces  are  common.  They  appear  very  moJeft, 
and  are  never  feen  to  commit  indecent  familiari¬ 
ties,  or  even  to  kifs  before  company.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  delivered  with  great  eafe,  and  without 
the  alTiftance  of  a  Midwile  or  any  other  woman  ; 
and  immediately  after  their  delivery  go,  to  hard 
labour,  which  they  efteem  the  beft  means  to  a' 
fpeedy  recovery.  They  are  all  extreamly  fond  of 
their  children,  and  think  a  numerous  offspring 
one  of  the  greateft  bleflings. 

As  to  the  religion  of  thefe  people,  as  far  as  I  can  Religion, 
learn  (fays  my  Albany  friend)  they  acknowledge 
a  fupreme  being,  whom  they  ftyle  the  preferver  of 
the  univerfe ;  but  feldom  pay  any  religious  wor- 
flrip  to  him  unlefs  in  publick  calamities,  and  then 
they  offer  facrifices  of  every  thing  they  polfefs,  and 
pray  for  deliverance  from  their  calamities.  They 
alfo  offer  thank-offerings  for  any  publick  blefting. 

I  cannot  learn  that  they  have  any  idols  or  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Deity  among  them.  When  it 
thunders,  they  take  it  to  be  a  fign  of  God’s  dif- 
pleafure,  and  will  fay  to  one  another,  how  angry 
he  is!  and  often  cry  out,  it  is  enough,  have  done. 

They  believe  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifti- 
ments,  but  they  have  very  obfeure  notions  of  it ; 
and  feem  to  think  that  the  rewards  of  the  good 
will  confift  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures 
he  was  moft  fond  of  in  his  life.  At  their  fune-  Funerah.- 
rals  they  furnifh  the  deceafed  with  all  neceffarics, 
as  meat,  drink,  cloathing,  arms,  and  ammuniti¬ 
on.  They  make  great  lamentation  for  the  dead^ 
and  conftantly  go  morning  and  evening  to  the 
graves  of  their  deceafed  friends  and  relations,  and 
howl  moft  hideoufly,  and  never  fail  to  leave  fome 
provifion  on  the  grave. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  of  mak- 
thefe  people  to  chriftianity,  efpecially^  by  the  jngprore- 
French  pnefts,  who  by  the  negligence  of  our  own 
people  and  their  great  zeal  to  gain  converts  to  , 
popery  have  met  with  too  great  fuccefs ;  having 
drawn  off  great  part  of  the  Mohawk  nation  from 
their  alliance  with  the  Englifh,  and  even  perfuad- 
ed  them  to  leave  their  native  country  and  fettle 
in  Canada ;  where  they  have  built  them  a  ftately 
church,  and  have  three  or  four  priefts  refiding  con- 
ftantly  among  them.  Thofe  who  remain  true  to 
the  Englifh  (on  account  of  their  nearnefs  to  the 
Englifh  fettlements)  have  been  inftruded  by  the 
Dutch  and  EngliQi  Minifters  occafionally  as  tliey 
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Chap,  came  to:  trad?,  and  have  always  Ihewn  a  difpo- 
fition  to  .embrace  the  gofpe] ;  yet  their  inftrudi- 
ons  being  tranfient  and  but  feldom  repeated,  are 
foon  forgot,  and  indeed  but  lamely  adminiftered  by 
the  help  of  an  ignorant  interpreter.  About  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gof- 
pel  fent  over  a  miffionary,  who  refided  among 
them  fix  or  feven  years,  but  being  a  gentleman 
advanced  in  years,  he  made  a  very  flow  progrefs 
in  their  language,  and  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  which  obliged 
him  to  leave  them;  fince  which  time  they  had 
no  inftrudipn  but  what  they  occafionally  received 
from  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  Minifters  at  Albany. 
A  good  foundation  however  was  laid  by  the  foci- 
ety’s  miffionary,  and  thofe  other  gentlemen  at 
Albany;  They  are  all  brought  to  the  profeffion 
They  be-  of  chriftiapity  and,  almofl:  all  baptized,  and  fome 
come  trac-  of  them  feem  to  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  it, 
late^  °  earneftly  defired  a  miflionary  to  be  fent 

among  them.  To  encourage  this  good  difpofi- 
tion  in  them,  the  fociety  two  years  ago  appointed 
a  catechifl:  among  them,  a  native  of  America,  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  clergy  of  New-York, 
who  has  refided  among  them,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  their  language,  and  has  met  with 
very  good  fuccefi.  He  is  fince  come  to  London 
for  holy  orders,  and  appointed  miffionary  among 
them. 

He  has  taught  fcveral  of  the  natives  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language ;  and  •  finds  them  very 
defirousof  inftrudion,  and  is  much  beloved  by  them. 

S?chief  vice  which  appears  to  reign  among 

^  the  Iroquois  is  drunkennefs ;  but  they  are  very 
much  reformed  fince  they  have  had  a  miffionary 
refiding  among  them.  They  have  forfaken  their 
old  fuperftitions  and  barbarities,  and  feem  to  be 
much  more  civilized  than  their  more  diftant 
neighbours ;  they  conllantly  attend  the  publick 
worlhip,  and  never  fail  addreffing  their  Creator 
morning  and  evening  in  their  families ;  and  ab- 
ftain  from  all  labour  on  the  Lord’s  day.  I  doubt 
not  (fays  my  correfpondent)  were  provifion  made, 
and  encouragement  given  to  miffionaries  to  under¬ 
take  this  work,  many  more  of  them  might  be 
civilized  and  become  profelytes  to  the  proteftant 
religion;  which  would  prevent  their  being  corrupt¬ 
ed  and  feduced  by  the  enemies  of  our  nation  to 
defert  the  Britifli  intereft. 

Miffionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  leem  much 
more  acceptable  to  the  Indians  than  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  people  of  New-England,  who 
are  rigid  diflenters,  and  make  more  ufe  of  force 
than  perfuafion  in  their  intercourfe  with  that  peo¬ 
ple;  and  this, has  occafioned  the  Indiahs  on  the 
frontiers  of  New-England  to  adhere  fo  conllantly 
to  the  French,  and  hearken  to  the  popifli  miflio- 
naries. 

Wars  be-  Xhe  Iroquois  have  been  at  war  with  the  French 
I'mquois^  almofl:  ever  fince  their  arrival  in  Canada,  and  fuf- 
and  the  f^red  very  much  at  firfl:  by  their  fire-arms,  having 
French,  never  before  feen  fuch  inftruments  of  deflrutSlion  : 
The  French  alfo  had  the  advantage  of  being  affilled 
by  the  AdirOndacks,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  their  encounters  with  the  five  nations : 
but  the  Iroquois  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Englilh,  and  being  furnilhed  with  fire-arms  and 
ammunition,  defeated  the  French  in  their  turn, 

^  carried  the  war  into  Canada,  burned  and  plundered 
Montreal,  killed  fcveral  thoufand  of  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies,  and  obliged  them  to  aban¬ 
don  their  forts  on  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and-  Erie, 
as  has  been  related  already  j  which  has  made  the 


French  very  cautious  how  they  provoke  .the  five  CHAP 
nations  of  late  years,  efpecially  as  "they  find  them  ' 

no  lefs  celebrated  for  their  condu6l  and  ftratagems 
in  war  than  for  their  bravery.  *  ■ 

Thefe  people  make  it  a  conflant  rule  in  war  to  Maxims 
leave  as  little  to  chance  as  poffible;  and  notwith- 
Handing  they  know  themfelves  fuperior  in  idrength 
and  number  to  their  enemies,  never  engage  them 
in  a  fair  field  as  we  call  it,  but  lay  ambufeades, 
and  make  ufe  of  their  wits  to  furprize  them  un¬ 
prepared  ;  by  which  means  they  do  not  only  lave 
their  own  forces,  but  take  more  prifpners  than  they 
could  in  an  equal  engagement ;  and  as  they  incor¬ 
porate  the  younger  captives  in  their  families,  their 
very  prifoners  prove  an  additional  ftrength  to  thefe 
confederated  nations. 

While  they  were  at  war  with  the  Adirondacks  A  fl'rata- 
and  Hurons  (allies  of  France)  in  order  to  amule  8^"^ 
the  French,  they  fent  and  defired  peace ;  which 
was  confented  to,  on  condition  the  Iroquois  would  ^ 
receive  fome  miffionary  priefts  and  jefuits  amongfl: 
them,  and  be  inftrufted  in  the  Chriftian  religion-. 

This  the  five  nations  promifed  to  comply  with ; 
but  the  fathers  were  no  fooner  arrived  amongfl: 
them  than  they  made  them  clofe  prifoners,  threat- 
ning  to  cut  their  throats  if  the  French  did  not 
Hand  neuter  in  this,  war;  after  which  they  fell 
upon  the  Hurons  and  Adirondacks  with  fuch  fury, 
that  thole  nations  were  in  a  manner  extirpated. 

And  this  may  have  given  occafion  to  Ibme  of 
thofe  exclamations  of  the  French  againH  the  Iro¬ 
quois  as  a  perfidious  and  barbarous  people ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  the  popilh  miffiionaries  have  not 
been  altogether  deterred  by  fuch  examples  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  prolelytes  amonH  them,  tho^ 
they  proceed  poffibly  with  more  caution  than  here¬ 
tofore  ;  for  v/e  find  they  have  not  only  wheedled 
part  of  the  Mohawk  nation  to  defert  the  Englilh 
intereH,  but  have  frequently  prevailed  with  the 
■  other  nations  to  invade  the  frontiers  of  New-Eng¬ 
land,  Virginia,  and  'Maryland,  when  they  could 
not  perfuade  them  to  diHurb  the  colonies  of  New- 
York  or  Penfylvania. 

However,  the  Indians  have  been  frequently 
brought  to  acknowledge  their  offences  of  this 
kind,  and  promife  to  live  peaceably  with  Virginia 
and  the  reH  of  the  Britilh  Colonies.  A  fpeech  of 
one  of  their  Sachems  on  fuch  an  occafion  may  be 
a  curiofity  worth  the  reader’s  perufal :  The  Sachem 
firH  addreffing  himlelf  to  the  Governor  of  New- 
York,  laid. 

Brother  Corlaer,  (the  name  they  give  that 
Governor.) 

“  Your  Sachem  is  a  great  Sachem,  and  we  are  A  fpeech 
“  but  a  fmall  people;  but  when  the  Englilh  came  ^  Sa- 

“  firH  to  New-York,  Manhatan,  Virginia,  Ara-  qJ® 

“  giske,  and  to  Maryland,  Yakokranagary,  they  vernor  of 
“  were  then  but  a  Imall  people,  and  we  great;  New- 
“  Then  becaufe  we  found  you  a  good  people,  we^®*^^' 

“  treated  you  civilly,  and  gave  you  land ;  "We 

‘  ‘  hope  therefore  now  that  you  are  great,  and 

“  we  fmali,  you  will  protedl  us  from  the  French; 

“  if  you  do  not,  we  fhall  loole  all  our  hunting 
“  and  Beavers.  The  French  will  get  all  the  Bea- 
“  ver.  They  are  now  angry  with  us,  becaule 
“  we  carry  our  Beaver  to  our  brethren,  the  Eng- 
“  lilh. 

“  We  underfland  that  becaufe  of'  the  milchief 
“  which  has  been  done  to  the  people  and  cattle  of  | 

“  Virginia  and  Maryland,  we  mull  not  come 

“  near  the  heads  of  your  rivers,  nor  near  your  | 

“  plantations,  but  keep  at  the  foot  of  tiie  moun- 

“  tains  ■;  for  tho’  we  lay  down  our  arms  as  friends,  i 
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C  H  A  P.  “  we  fhall  not  be  truftcd  for  the  future,  but  look- 
“  ed  upon  as  robbers ;  We  agree  however  to  this 
t‘  propofition,  and  fhall  wholly  ftay  away  from 
“  Virginia ;  and  this  we  do  in  gratitude  to  Cor- 
“  laer,  who  has  been  at  fo  great  pains  to  perfuade 
“  you,  great  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  forget 
“  what  is  paft. 

'  “  We  thank  the  great  Sachem  of  Virginia, 

“  that  he  has  fo  readily  forgiven  and  forgot  the 
“  evil  that  has  been  done ;  and  we  on  our  parts 
“  gladly  catch  at,  and  lay  hold  on  the  chain.” 
Then  each  of  them  delivered  an  ax  to  be  buried, 
and  gave  a  belt. 

“  Let’  your  friend  the  great  Sachem  that  lives 
“  on  the  other  fide  the  great  Jake  know  this,  that 
“  we  being  a  free  people,  tho’  united  to  the  Eng- 
“  lifh,  may  give  our  lands,  and  be  joined  to  the 
“  Sachem  we  like  beft.  We  give  this  Beaver  to 

remember  what  we  fay.” 

The  Englifh  have  from  time  to  time,  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  conftantly  renewed  and  confirm¬ 
ed  their  treaties  with  the  five  nations,  particularly 
in  the  year  1722.  We  find  that  the  Governors  of 
New-York,  Virginia,  and  Penfylvania,  met  the 
Sachems  or  Kings  of  the  five  nations,  with  the 
Sachems  of  the  more  diftant  Indians,  their  allies  at 
Albany,  and  renewed  all  former  leagues  and  ties  of 
friendfhip.  Thole  Indian  Princes  giving  the  ufual 
prefents  of  Furrs  and  Wampum  as  pledges  of 
their  fidelity  and  refolution  to  obferve  the  articles 
agreed  on  ;  but  we  fcarce  ever  meet  with  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  New-England  at  thefe  treaties ;  the 
realbn  whereof  feems  to  be,  that  New-England 
feldom  hath  a  good  underftanding  with  the  Indian 
nations ;  but  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  treat 
them  rather  as  a  conquered  people  than  as  friends 
and  confederates :  There  are  fome  inftances  how¬ 
ever  where  New-England  has  been  comprehended 
in  fuch  treaties,  and  indeed  all  the  reft  of  the 
Britifli  Colonies,  tho’  their  Governors  have  been 
ablent  from  the  congrefs. 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve  here  that  the  rea- 
fon  the  Iroquois  give  the  Governor  of  New-York 
the  name  of  Corlaer  is,  that  one  Corlaer,  a 
Dutchman,  was  the  firft  European  employed  to 
treat  with  them  as  allies  and  confederates.  And 
the  fame  Corlaer  being  drowned  in  pafting  the 
lake  that  lies  between  New-York  and  Canada, 
that  lake  is  called  by  them  Corlaer  alfo ;  though 
the  French  gave  it  the  name  of  Champlain,  from 
a  French  Officer  of  that  name,  who  put  them 
upon  eredling  forts  on  this  lake,  which  has  made 
the  French  very  near  and  troublefome  neighbours 
to  the  Britifh  Colonies. 

New-  The  fecond  grand  divifion  of  the  province  of 
York  Pro-jqew-York  to  be  defer ibed  is  that  of  New-York 
The  fitua  which  is  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north, 

tion.  New-England  on  the  eaft,  the  ocean  on  the 
Ibuth,  and  the  five  nations  and  New-Jerfey  on 
the  weft  i  and  is  about  tVv'o  hundred  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth  (that  isj  from  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon’s  River  to  the  lake  of  Champ¬ 
lain  or  Corlaer ;  and  it  might  be  extended  two 
hundred  miles  farther  north  if  we  poflefled  all  the 
country  we  claim  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence  :  But  the  French  having  built  forts  on  the 
lake  Champlain  have  in  a  manner  expelled  us 
from  the  north  part  of  this  country.  The  Eng- 
lifti  only  poflefs  the  country  fouth  of  that  lake  at 
prefent,  and  this  is  exceeding  narrow  in  moft 
places,  particularly  between  Connedlicut  Colony 
on  the  eaft  and  New-Jerfey  on  the  weft,  it  is 
fcarce  twenty  miles  broad.  But  to  this  we  muft 


add  the  ifland  of  Manhatan,  which  the  city  ofCHAp. 
New-York  ftands  upon,  Staten-Ifland,  and  Long- 
Ifland,  all  which  .  lie  before  the  mouth  of.  Hud- 
fon’s  River,  and  are  comprehended  in  New-York 
Proper. 

This  province  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  Subdivi- 
whicli  going  from  north  to  fouth  down  Hudfon’s  ‘"to 
River  are,  Albany,  Ulfter,:  Duchefs,  Orange, 

King’s  County,,  Chefter,  New-York  County, 

Queen’s  County,  Suffolk  County,  and  Richmond 
County,  which  are  pretty  well  replenifhed  with 
plantations  and  farms,  but  have  not  many  great 
towns  in  them.  The  chief  towns  are  New-York  Chief 
City,  Scheneblida,  Albany,  Weftchefter,  Jamai- 
ca  Town,  Hempftead,  Oyfter-bay  Town,  Flun- 
tington,  Richmond,  Rye,  New-Rochel,  North- 
caftle,  Southampton,  and .  Brook-haven  *,  in  all  or 
moft  of  which  towns  are  miffionaries,  either 
Minifters,  School-mafters  or  Catechifts,  fent  over 
and  maintained  chiefly  by  the  fociety  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gofpel,  as  will  appear  by  the 
lift  hereafter  inferted. 

New-York  City  is  fituated  in  40  degrees  40  New- 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  74  degrees  4  minutes 
weftern  longitude,  at  the-  fouth  end  of  York 
County,  being  an  ifland  in  the  mouth  of  Hud- 
fbn’s  River,  about  fourteen  miles  long  and  two 
or  three  broad.  As  this  town  ftands  upon  an 
eminence,  and  contains  upwards  of  a  thoufand 
houfes  well  built  with  brick  and  ftone,  with  a  wall 
and  forts,  which  ferve  as  well  for  ornament  as  de¬ 
fence,  there  is  fcarce  any  town  in  North- America 
that  makes  a  better  appearance.  It  is  alfo  an 
excellent  harbour,  furniflied  with  commodious 
keys  and  warehoufes,  and  employs  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fhips  and  veffels  in  its  foreign  trade  and 
fiflieries. 

The  publick  buildings  are  the  feveral  churches 
belonging  to  thole  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
the  Swedes  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion,  to  the 
Dutch  Galvinifts,  the  French  Refugees,  and  the 
Englifh  Seblaries  ;  but  the  church  of  England 
may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  eftablifhed  reli¬ 
gion,  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  the  government 
is  the  fame  as  in  England  ;  the  reft,  however, 
are  tolerated,  and  capable  of  pofts  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
as  I  apprehend. 

The  other  publick  buildings  are  the  town-houfe, 
and  that  where  their  general  affemblies  and  courts 
of  juftice  are  held.  As  to  their  fortifications, 
they  are  not,  I  doubt,  capable  of  defending  them 
againft  an  European  enemy  any  more  than  thofe 
in  the  reft  of  the  plantations,  for  this  unanfwera- 
ble  reafon,  becaufe  they  were  lately  confeffed  to 
be  fo  bad  that  it  was  not  fit ,  to  enquire  into  the 
ftate  of  them,  left  foreigners  fhould  be  acquainted 
with  our  weaknefs  on  that  fide.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  four  hundred  regular  troops  fent  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  garrifon  this  and  fome  other  towns  of  this 
province,  of  which  two  companies  always  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  upon  duty  in  this  city  i  but 
admitting  they  were  always  complete,  and  never 
fo  well  difeiplined,  this  feems  to  be  but  a  very 
inconfiderable  force  to  defend  a  province  of  this 
importance  againft  an  invafion,  unlefs  their  country 
militia  be  more  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of 
Great-Britain. 

As  New-York  may  be  looked  upon  to  be  the  Schenec- 
frontier  garrifon  in  the  fouth  againft  an  invafion  ‘“w"* 
from  any  maritime  power,  fo  Scheneeftida  Town 
and  Fort,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Albany,  may  well  be  deem¬ 
ed 
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C  H  A  P.  ed  their  frontier  on  the  north  againft  the  French 
of  Canada  and  their  Indian  allies,  who,  in  the  year 
'“^"''''^^1688,  furprifed  and  almoft  demolilhed  the  town 
with  the  works  about  it,  but  they  have  fince  been 
repaired  and  enlarged,  and  fort  Nichollon  and  Ibme 
other  forts  erefled  j  in  which  and  in  Albany  the 
reft  of  the  regular  troops  are  quartered  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  that  frontier. 

Albany  Albany  is  a  conftderable  town,  fituated  on  Hud- 
Town.  fon’s  River,  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
New-York,  having  a  fort  ereffed  for  its  defence  : 
And  here  it  is  that  the  Sachems  or  Kings  of  the 
five  nations  meet  the  Governors  of  our  northern  Co¬ 
lonies  to  renew  their  alliances,  and  concert  meafures 
for  their  defence  againft  their  common  enemies,  as 
has  been  intimated  already. 

Staten-  South- weft  of  the  idand  and  county  of  New- 
Ifland.  York  lies  Staten-Ifland,  being  about  ten  miles  in 
length  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  in  it  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  good  farms  and  plantations,  but  not  one  town 
that  I  can  meet  with. 

Long-  Long-Ifland  lies  eaft  of  Staten-Ifland,  and  fouth- 
Jfland.  eaft  of  that  of  New-York,  oppofite  to  the  colony 
Md  chTef  Connefticut,  being  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
towns  in  i”  length,  and  generally  about  twelve  in  breadth. 

Long-  and  contains  three  of  the  counties  above-menti- 

Ifland.  oned,  viz.  Queen’s  County,  Suffolk  County,  and 

Richmond  County.  The  chief  towns  in  (^een’s 
ikad.^  County  are  Jamaica  and  Hempftead.  In  Suffolk 

Oyfter  County  the  chief  town  is  Oyfter-Bay.  The  town 

of  Richmond  gives  name  to  Richmond  County,  in 
mond.  which  alfo  is  the  town  of  Southampton,  in  the 

iN'orth-  fbuth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland  •,  and  there  alfo  are  fitu- 

caftle.  ated  the  towns  of  North- Caftle  and  New-Windfor. 

wTndfor  There  is  a  celebrated  plain  in  the  middle  of  Long- 
Saliibary  IH^nd  fixteen  miles  long  and  four  broad,  to  which 
Plain.  they  have  given  the  name  of  Salifbury  Plain,  hav¬ 
ing  fas  it  is  faid^  as  fine  a  turf  as  that  on  Salifbury 
Plain  in  Old-England ;  and  there  being  an  excel¬ 
lent  breed  of  Horfes  in  the  ifland  they  have  races 
here  every  feafon  ;  to  which  the  gentlemen  of  New- 
England  and  New-York  reforr,  as  they  do  to  New- 
Market  with  us. 

There  are  ftill  fome  good  towns  which  lie  in  the 
Weft-  county  of  Weftchefter  on  the  continent,  eaft  of  the 
chefter.  mouth  of  Hudfon’s  River  j  the  chief  whereof  are 
•Rye.  Weftchefter  and  Rye. 

Govern-  This  is  one  of  thole  colonies  denominated  a  royal 
government,  the  legiflative  power  being  lodged  in 
the  Governor,  council  and  affembly  •,  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  council,  and  Officers  of  ftate  being  appointed 
by  the  crown. 

and^trade  produce  and  trade  of  this  country, 

thefe  articles  being  much  the  fame  here  as  in  New- 
England,  New-Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania,  I  fhall 
treat  of  them  all  together  in  the  defeription  of  Pen¬ 
fylvania:  And  there  alfo  the  reader  will  meet  with 
the  abftraft  of  the  hiftory  of  New-York,  New-Jer¬ 
fey,  and  Penfylvania ;  their  ftory  being  fb  interwo¬ 
ven  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  fpeak  of  one  without 
including  the  other. 

The  third  and  laft  grand  divifton  I  propofed  to 
New-Jer-  delcribe  is  that  of  New-Jerfey,  bounded  by  an  ima- 
sltuation  drawn  from  the  river  De  la  War  to 

andextent.  River,  in  41  degrees  north  latitude  on 

the  north,  by  Hudfon’s  River,  which  feperates  it 
from  New-York,  and  by  the  Atlantick-Ocean 


on  the  eaft,  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  fouth,  and  CHAP 
by  De  la  War  Bay  and  River,  which  feperates  it 
from  Penfylvania,  on  the  weft,  lying  between  39 
and  41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
74  and  76  degrees  of  weftern  longitude ;  and  is 
about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  between  three  and  four-fcore  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

It  was  heretofore  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line 
drawn  almoft  through  the  middle  of  it  from  north  Divifions 
to  fouth,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Eaft 
and  Weft-Jerfey,  being  granted  to  different  P^opti- 
etors ;  but  the  proprietors  of  both  having  thought 
fit  to  furrender  their  charters  to  the  crown,  the 
whole  now  conftitutes  one  royal  government.  The 
Jerfeys  have  now  but  one  council  and  one  houfe  of 
reprefentatives,  and  the  Governor  of  New-York  is 
ufually  Governor  of  the  Jerfeys  by  a  different  com- 
miftion,  the  Governor,  council,  and  Officers  of  ftate 
being  appointed  by.  the  King,  as  in  New-York 
Proper. 

This  county  is  fubdivided  into  the  counties  of, 

I.  Berghen.  2.  Effex.  3.  Middlefex ;  and,  4.  Counties.' 
Monmouth  on  the  eaft.  5.  Burlington.  6.  Glou- 
cefter.  7.  Salem ;  and,  8.  Cape  May,  counties 
on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Perth- Am¬ 
boy,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  Chief 
of  all  Eaft-Jerfey,  pleafantly  fituated  at  the  mouth  towns, 
of  Raritan  River ;  and  had  it  been  built  according  to 
the  intended  model,  would  have  been  one  of  the  ™ 
fineft  towns  in  North-America ;  but  planters  have 
not  reforted  to  it,  as  was  expelled,  notwithftanding 
it  is  fo  commodioufly  fituated  for  trade  that  fhips  of 
three-  hundred  tons  may  come  up  in  one  tide  and 
lie  before  the  Merchants  doors  *,  but  the  town  of 
Elizabeth,  fituated  to  the  north-ward  of  it,  flou- 
rifhes  much  more,  and  may  ftill  be  deemed  the 
moft  confiderable  town  in  the  province.  2.  Berg¬ 
hen,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name.  Rerghen.' 
3.  Elizabeth  Town,  already  mentioned,  capital 
of  the  county  of  Effex.  4.  Middleton.  5.  Shrewf- Middle- 
bury;  and,  6.  Freehold,  in  the  county  of  Mon- ton. 
mouth.  7.  Burlington,  or  Bridlington,  the  capital  ^hrewf- 
of  the  county  of  Burlington  and  of  all  Weft-Jerfey. 

This  town  is  fituated  in  40  degrees  40  minutes  ton. 
of  north  latitude,  on  an  ifland  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  De  la  War,  to  the  northward  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  Penfylvania,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river.  The  houfes  are  handfomely  built  of  brick, 
and  laid  out  into  fpacious  ftreets  with  commodious 
keys  and  wharfs,  to  which  fhips  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  tons  may  come  up.  It  has  alfo  an  handfome 
market-place,  a  town-houfe  or  guild-hall,  where 
the  courts  of  juftice  were  heretofore  held,  and  two 
good  bridges  over  the  river,  the  one  called  London- 
Bridge,  and  the  other  York-Bridge;  and  having 
an  eafy  communication  with  Philadelphia  and  the 
ocean  by  the  river  De  la  War,  carries  on  a  brifk 
trade.  8.  Gloucefter,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name;  and,  9.  Salem,  capital  of  the  county 
ofSalem,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Salem,  which  falls  cefter. 
into  De  la  War  Bay.  This  is  faid  tOibe  one  of  the  Salem, 
beft  towns  in  Weft-Jerfey,  whether  we  confider  its 
fituatlon,  buildings  or  made. 

The  produce  of  this  province,  its  trade  and 
hiftory  will  be  found  in  the  defeription  of  Pen¬ 
fylvania.  2 
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PENSYLVANIA. 


CHAR  IX. 

Of  Penfylvania. 


Situation 
and  ex¬ 
tent. 


ENSYLVANIA  lies  between  39  arid  42 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  75 
and  79  degrees  of  Weftern  longitude,  being 
bounded  by  the  country  of  the  five  nations  or  Iro¬ 
quois  on  the  north,  by  New-York  and  New-Jerfey, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  for  the  mofl  part  by  De 
la  War  Bay  and  River  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Mary¬ 
land  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  being  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  al- 
moft  of  equal  breadth  in  the  three  northern  coun- 
•  ties,  but  the  three  fouthern  counties  are  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  broad  from  eaft  to 
weft,  that  is,  between  De  la  War  Bay  and  Mary¬ 
land,  from  which  the  three  fouthern  counties  are 
divided  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  north  to 
fouth;  But  thefe  limits  are  not  yet  entirely  fettled, 

I  find,  the  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  family  of  the 
Penns  being  at  this  day  engaged  in  a  fuit  of  chan¬ 
cery  about  them. 

Rivers.  rivers  in  Penfylvania  are,  i.  The  ri- 

DelaWarver  De  la  War,  which  rifing  far  north  in  the 
River.  country  of  the  Iroquois,  takes  its  courfe  to  the 
fouthward,  and  dividing  this  province  from  that 
of  New-Jerfey,  falls  into  the  Atlantick-Ocean, 
between  the  promontories  of  Cape  May  and  Cape 
Hinlopen,  being  navigable  for  two  hundred  miles 
and  upwards  with  large  velTels*,  but  has  a  catarad 
or  fteep  fall  in  it  above  Briftol,  which  renders  the 
navigation  impradicable  to  the  northward  of  the 
county  of  Bucks. 

2.  The  fecond  river  in  this  province  is  that  of 
Safquahanna,  which  rifing  likewife  in  the  country  of 
the  Iroquois,  runs  fouth  through  the  middle  of 
Penfylvania,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Chefepeak, 
being  navigable  alfo  for  large  (hips, 

3.  The  third  river  is  that  of  Schoolkill,  which 
kill  River,  having  its  fource  alfo  in  the  country  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  runs  fouth,  almoft  parallel  to  the  rivers  De 
la  War  and  Safquahanna,  and  at  length  turning 
to  the  eaft  ward  falls  into  the  De  la  War  -  at  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Philadelphia  :  This  river  alfo  is  navigable  for 
large  fhips  as  far  as  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 

V  O  L.  III.  Numb.  CXXXIX. 
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for  boats  an  hundred  miles  higher.  Thefe  rivers'C  H  A  P. 
and  the  numerous  bays  and  creeks  in  the  bay  of 
De  la  War,  capable  of  harbouring  the  largeft  fleets, 
render  this  country  admirably  fituated  to  carry  on 
a  foreign  trade. 

The  eaft  fide  of  the  province  of  Penfylvania  Counties 
the  weft  being  ftill  uncultivated)  is  divided  into 
fix  counties,  which  taking  them  from  north 
fouth  are,  i.  Buckingham.  2,  Philadelphia  Coun¬ 
ty.  3.  The  county  of  Chefter.  4.  Newcaftle 
County.  5.  The  county  of  Kent;  and,  6.  The 
county  of  Suflex. 

In  the  county  of  Buckingham,  the  moft  norther¬ 
ly  of  any  in  this  province,  the  chief  town  is 
Briftol,  fituated  on  the  river  De  la  War,  oppofite  Briftol,’ 
to  Burlington  in  NeW-Jerfey,  and  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  county 
alfo  lies  the  mariour  houfe  of  Pensbury,  elegantly  Pensbury. 
built  by  Penn  the  firft  proprietor,  and  fituated 
on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  county,  being 
almoft  furrounded  by  the  river  De  la  War. 

The  county  of  Philadelphia  lies  fouth  of  that  Philadel- 
of  Bucks,  and  in  it  is  the  celebrated  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  fituated  in 
40  degrees  30  minntes  north  latitude,  being  one 
of  the  fincft  plans  of  a  town  that  ever  was  formed. 

It  is  an  oblong  of  two  miles,  extending  from  the 
river  De  la  War  to  the  river  Schoolkill,  the  eaft 
end  fronting  the  river  De  la  War,  and  the  weft  the 
river  Schoolkill,  each  front  being  a  mile  in  length. 

Every  owner  of  a  thoufand  acres  hath  his  houfe  in 
one  of  the  two  fronts  facing  the  rivers,  or  in  the 
high  ftreet  running  from  the  middle  of  one  front  to 
the  middle  of  the  other:  And  every  owner  of  five 
thoufand  acres  has  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  front  of 
his  houfe,  and  the  reft  half  an  acre  for  gardens  and 
court  yards.  In  the  centre  of  the  towii  is  a  fquare 
of  ten  acres,  furrounded  by  the  town-houfe  and 
other  publick  buildings,  and  in  each  quarter  of  the 
city  is  a  fquare  of  eight  acres.  The  high  ftreet, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  is  an 
hundred  feet  wide,  parallel  to  which  run  eight 
25  C  ftreets, 
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CHAP.  fVreets,  which  are  crofled  by  .twenty  more  at  right 
angles,  all  of  them  thirty  feet  wide ;  and  feveral 
■  canals  are  let  into  the  town  from  each  river,  which 

add  to  the  beauty  and  conveniency  of  the  place. 
There  is  alfo  a  fine  key  two  hundred  feet  fquare, 
to  which  Ihips  of  four  or  five  hundred  tuns  may 
come  up;  with  wet  and  dry  docks  for  building  and 
repairing  of  fhips,  magazines,  warehoufes,  and  all 
manner  of  conveniencies  for  importing  and  export¬ 
ing  of  merchandize.  There  are  already  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  houfes  in  the  city,  moll  of  them 
well  built  with  brick,  but  there  are  ftill  a  great  many 
more  wanting  to  complete  the  plan ;  Howev,er, 
more  could  not  have  been  expefted  than  has  been 
clone  in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  the  ground  not  having 
been  laid  out  much  above  fifty  years. 

Oxford  The  town  of  Oxford  alfo  is  fituated  in  the 
Town.  county  of  Philadelphia,  but  I  meet  with  no  de- 

fcription  of  it ;  however,  I  take  it  to  be  a  confi- 
derable  place,  inafmuch  as  a  miffionary  is  main¬ 
tained  here  by  the  fociety  for  the  propagation  of 
German  the  gofpel.  German  Town,  fituated  to  the  north- 
Town.  •ward  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  alfo  is  faid  to 
be  a  thriving  populous  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  Dutch,  or  thofe  of  Dutch  extradtion.  In 
Radnor  ^his  county  is  the  city  of  Radnor,  fituated  on  the 
lown.  fouth-wcft  fide  of  Schoolkill  River,  being  the 
capital  of  a  large  country  planted  by  the  Welch, 
find  extremely  well  improved  by  them. 

To  the  foLith  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
Chefter  Jigs  that  of  Chefter,  the  capital  whereof  is  the 
Count  Chefter,  fituated  on  the  river  De  la  War, 

which  is  about  three  hundred  miles  broad  at  this 
place;  and  to  the  fouthward  of  Chefter  lies  the 
Chicheiler  town  of  Chichefter.  Either  of  thefe  ports  are  ca- 
pable  of  receiving  and  harbouring  the  largeft 
fleets  fecure  from  ftorms. 

Newcaftle  The  County  of  Newcaftle  lies  fouth  of  that  of 
Lounty  Chefter,  the  capital  town  being  of  the  fame  name, 
an  own.  ^  town  of  the  briskeft  trade  in 

the  province  next  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  an 
iron  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  town 
Apoqm-  of  Apoquinemink  lies  upon  the  river  De  la  War 
Town.  fouth  of  Newcaftle,  and  is  a  place  of  good 

trade. 

The  coun-  The  county  of  Kent  lies  fouth  of  that  of  New- 

ty  of  Kent,  caftle,  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Dover,  being  a 
Dover  •»  o 

Town.  commodious  port. 

The  coun-  The  moft  fouthern  county  is  that  of  Sufiex, 
ty  of  Suf-  the  capital  town  whereof  is  Lewes,  being  a  fecure 
Lewes  karbour  and  a  town  of  trade. 

Town.  Penfylvania  and  Maryland  are  now  the  only 
proprietary  governments  of  all  our  American  Co- 
^  intimated  already,  there 

of  govern-  Originally  three  forts  of  government  eftablifhed 
ment  iti  by  the  Englifti  on  the  continent  of  America,  viz. 
Engliih  I,  Royal  Governments.  2.  Charter  Governments ; 
America,  Proprietary  Governments. 

Govern-  ^  Royal  Government  is  properly  fo  called 

mcnts.  becaufe  the  colony  is  immediately  dependent  on 
the  crown,  and  the  King  remains  Sovereign  of  the 
colony:  He  appoints  the  Governor,  council,  and 
Officers  of  ftate;  and  the  people  only  eledt  their 
reprefentatives,  as  in  England.  Such  are  die  go¬ 
vernments  of  Virginia,  New-Hampftiire,  New- 
York,  New-Jerfey,  and  both  Carolina’s,  tho’  the 
Carolina’s  were  till  very  lately  Proprietary  govern- 
ments. 

Govern-  ^  Charter  Government  is  fo  called,  becaufe 

ments.  tbe  company  incorporated  by  the  King’s  charter 
w'ere  in  a  manner  vefted  With  fovereign  authority 
to  eftablifli  what  fort  of  government  they  faw  fit: 
And  thefe  companies  have  generally  thought  fit, 


(as  I  apprehend)  to  transfer  their  power  to  the  CHAP, 
populace ;  for  in  thefe  governments  the  freemen  do 
not  only  chufe  their  reprefentatives,  but  annually 
chufe  their  Governor,  council  and  Magiftrates, 
and  make  laws  without  the  concurrence,  and 
even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  and 
are  under  no  other  reftraint  than  this,  that  they 
enaft  no  lavys  contrary  to  the  flaws  of  England; 
if  tliey  do,  their  charters  are  li^le  to-  be  forfeited. 

Such  is  the  government  o(.  Rhode-Ifland,  andT 
think  of  the  colony  of  Connedlicut  in  New-Eng- 
land  ;  and  fuch  was  the  government  of  the  Mafla- 
chufets,  Maine  and  Plymouth  formerly;  but 
their  firft  charters  being  adjudged  forfeited  in  the  The  Maf- 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.  the  charter  granted 
to  the  Maflachufets  by  King  William  III.  has 
rderved  the  appointment  •  of  a  Governor  to  the  former, 
crown  :  But  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  chufe 
the  council  with  the  G”overnor’s  concurrence, 
and  the  Governor  and  council  appoint  the  Ma¬ 
giftrates  and  Officers  of  ftate;  from  whence  it 
appears  that  the  government  of  the  Maflachufets, 
in  which  the  colonies  of  Maine  and  Plymouth  are 
now  comprehended,  is  in  fome  inftances  different 
from  either  of  the  two  former  Ipecies  of  go¬ 
vernment,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  both. 

3.  The  third  kind  of  government  I  propofed  to 
deferibe  is  the  Proprietary  Government,  properlv 
fo  called  becaufe  the  proprietor  is  Vefted  with  fo- 
vereign  authority:  He  appoints  the  Governor,  mJnts. 
Council  and  Magiftrates,  and  the  reprefentative.s 
of  the  people  are  iummoned  in  his  name,  and  by 
their  advice  he  enads  laws  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  crown  ;  but  by  a  late  ftatute,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  muft  have  the  King’s  confent  in  the  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Governor  when  he  does  not  refide  in  the 
plantation  in  perfon,  and  of  a  Deputy-Governor 
when  he  does :  And  all  the  Governors  of  the 
plantations  are  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for 
male-adminiftration  by  the  court  of  King’s-Bench 
in  England  by  another  ftatute.  But  the  only  Pro¬ 
prietary  Governments  now  in  being,  as  has  been 
obferved  already,  are  that  of  Maryland  and  this 
of  Penfylvania;  and  the  family  of  the  Penns, 
defeendants  of  William  Penn,  the  original 
proprietor  of  Penfylvania,  being  at  prefent  pretty 
numerous,  the  adminiftration  of  the  government 
in  this  colony  feems  to  be  lodged  in  the  Deputy- 
Governor,  who  is  from  time  to  time  appointed  by 
the  heirs  of  Penn  with  the  concurrence  of  the  crown. 

As  to  the  right  Great-Britain  hath  to  thefe 
countries  which  now  go  under  the  names  of  New- 
York,  New-Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania,  it  appears  The  hifto- 
they  were  difeovered  with  the  reft  of  the  conti-  T 
nent  of  North- America,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  of 
VII.  by  Sebastian  Cabot  for  the  crown  of  lonies  of 
England,  and  have  ever  fince  been  claimed  by  the  New- 
Kings  of  England  as  part  of  their  dominions: 

But  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  firft  thatfey^and" 
attempted  to  plant  colonies  on  thefe  fhores  in  the  Penfylva-; 
reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  and  in  honour  of : 
that  Princefs  gave  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North-Ame- 
rica  the  name  of  Virginia.  Two  companies  being 
afterwards  erefted  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  I.  and  authorifed  to  make  fetdernents  in 
Virginia,  the  firft  company  fent  colonics '  to  that 
part  of  the  condnent  which  ftill  bears  the  name  of 
Virginia,  and  the  otlier  made  fettlements  in  New- 
England,  tfien  called  North- Virginia,  as  has  been 
related  already. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Hudson,  an  Englifli- 
man,  having  difeovered  that  part  of  the  coaft 
which  lies  between  Virginia  and  New- England,- 

and 
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and  being  about  to  make  a  fettlemcnt  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river  which  now  feparates  New- York 
from  New-Jerfey,  and  to  wdiich  he  gave  the 
name  of  Hudfon’s  River,  the  Dutch  pretended 
to  purchafe  this  country  of  him  •,  and  about  the 
year  1608  began  to  plant  it,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
purchafe  laid  claim  to  all  thofe  territories  which 
now  go  under  the  name  of  New- York,  New- 
Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania :  But  there  remaining 
fome  vacant  fpaces  on  the  coaft  which  were  not 
a£lually  poflelTed  by  the  Hollanders,  the  Swedes 
fent  a  fleet  of  fhips  thither,  and  planted  part  of  it 
with  their  countrymen.  However,  the  Dutch 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  Swedes,  and  compelled 
them  to  fubmit  to  their  dominion,  allowing  them 
however  to  enjoy  the  plantations  they  had  fettled, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  reft  of  their  fubjeds. 

But  the  Englifh  not  admitting  that  either  the 
Hollander  or  the  Swede  had  any  right  to  thefe 
countries  which  were  firft  difcovered  for  the  crown 
of  England  by  Cabot,  and  a  part  of  them  after¬ 
wards  planted  under  chatter  from  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  King  James,  which,  ’twas  prefumed, 
gave  the  Englilh  a  right  to  all  the  countries  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  limits  granted  by  thofe  patents, 
as  thefe  of  New- York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfyl¬ 
vania  adlually  were.  King  Charles  II.  in  the 
firft  Dutch  war,  anno  1684,  transferred  all  thofe 
countries,  then  in  pofTefTion  of  the  Dutch,  viz. 
New- York,  the  Jerfey’s,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Penfylvania,  to  his  brother  James  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  and  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Carr  was  fent  over  with  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  and  a  body  of  land  forces  to  reduce 
them  •,  and  on  his  appearance  before  the  city  of 
Amflerdam,  now  New- York,  the  Dutch  Gover¬ 
nor  thought  fit  to  furrender  that  capital ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  towns  in  the  polTeflion  of  the  Holland¬ 
ers,  and  the  Swedes  followed  his  example  j  and 
tho’  fome  relate  that  the  Dutch  recovered  the 
pofTefTion  of  them  again,  yet  certain  it  is,  all  thefe 
countries  were  yielded  and  confirmed  to  the  Eng- 
lifti  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  E.ngland  and 
Holland  that  followed  foon  after. 

The  Duke  of  York  parcelling  out  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  to  under-proprietors,  among  whom  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  Efq;  fon  of  Sir  William  Penn, 
Admiral  in  the  Dutch  wars,  was  one;  All  the 
reft  of  the  proprietors  fometime  after  furrendered 
their  charters  again  to  the  crown,  whereby  New- 
York  and  New-Jerfey  became  royal  governments, 
while  Penn  remained  proprietor  of  that  part  of 
the  country  which  had  been  granted  to  him  ;  and 
King  Charles  IL  making  him  another  grant, 
in  the  year  1680,  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  now  conftitutes  the  reft  of  Penfylvania,  in 
conflderation  of  monev  due  to  his  father.  Sir 
William  Penn,  from  the  government,  Penn 
the  fon  united  the  countries  he  poflelTed  'by  both 
grants  into  one  •,  and  giving  them  the  name  of 
Penfylvania  proceeded  to  the  planting  colonies 
there  in  the  year  1681,  the  Dutch  and  Swedifti 
inhabitants  chufing  ftill  to  relide  here,  as  drey  did 
in  New-York  and  the  Jerfeys  ;  And  they  and  their 
defendants  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  the  reft 
of  his  Majefty’s  fubjedls  in  thefe  plantations  do  5 
and  are  now  in  a  manner  become  the  fame  people 
with  the  Englifh,  fpeaking  their  language,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  their  laws  and  cuftoms. 

But  Mr.  Penn,  notwithftanding  the  grants  he 
had  obtained  from  the  crown  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  did  not  look  upon  himfelf,  it  Teems,  to  be 
the  real  proprietor  of  the  lands  granted  him,  till 


he  had  given  the  Indians  what  they  efteemed  a  va-  CHAP, 
luable  conflderation  for  their  intereft  in  them ; 
and  difclaiming  alfo  the  ufe  of  the  carnal  weapon 
according  to  the  principles  of  his  fecl,  he  could 
never  propofe  entering  upon  the  country,  which 
had  been  fo  granted  him,  by  force. 

The  firft  thing  therefore  he  did  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  on  the  coaft  of  America  in  the  year  16S1, 
was  to  procure  a  conference  with  the  Indian  Sa¬ 
chems  or  Kings,  in  order  to  treat  with  them  for 
the  purchafe  of  their  lands ;  and  the  natives,  be¬ 
ing  few  in  number,  and  making  fcarce  any  other 
ufe  of  their  country  than  to  hunt  m  it,  readily 
hearkened  to  his  propofals  •,  and  he  purchafed 
countries  of  many  miles  extent  at  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  price,  paying  ftr  them  in  cloathing,  tools, 
utenfils,  and  toys,  to  the  entire  fatisfadlion  of  the 
natives. 

Mr.  Penn,  in  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  lituation  of  his  affairs  at  that  time, 
relates,  “  That  he  had  attended  the  Indian  Kings 
“  and  their  Councils  in  feveral  treaties  for  the 
“  purchafe  of  their  lands,  and  for  adjufting  the 
“  terms  of  trade  between  them-,  and  that  their 
“  order  was  thus:  Their  King  (fiys  Mr.  Penn)  . 

“  was  feated  in  the  middle  of  an  half  moon  or 
“  femi-circle;  his  Council,  the  old  and  wife,  fit- 
“  ting  on  each  hand;  behind  them,  at  a  little 
“  dillance,  fat  the  younger  men  in  the  fame  fi- 
“  gure.  Having  confulted  and  refolVed  their  bu- 
“  finefs,  the  King  commanded  one  of  them  to 
“  fpeak  to  me :  He  flood  up,  and  came  to  me, 

“  and  in  his  King’s  name  faluted  me,  takihg  me 
“  by  the  hand,  and  telling  me,  he  was  ordered 
“  by  his  King  to  fpeak  to  me;  and  that  now  it 
“  was  not  he,  but  the  King,  that  fpoke,  becaufe 
“  what  he  fhould  fay  was  the  King’s  mind.  He 
“  firft  prayed  me  to  excufe  them  that  they  liad  not 
“  complied  with  me  in  a  form.er  meeting:  He 
“  feared  there  might  be  fome  fault  in  the  inter- 
“  preter,  being  neither  Indian  nor  EngliOi-  be-  • 

“  Tides,  it  was  the  Indian  cuftom  to  deliberate 
“  before  they  refolved;  and  that  if  the  younger 
“  people  and  owners  of  the  land  had  been  as  ready 
“  as  he,  I  had  not  met  with  To  much  delay.  Ela- 
“  ving  thus  introduced  his  matter,  he  fell  to  the 
“  bounds  of  the  land  they  had  agreed  to  difpofe  of 
“  and  to  the  price.  During  the  time  this  per- 
“  fon  fpoke,  not  a  man  of  them  was  obferved 
“  to  whifper  or  fmile.  The  old  wei-e  grave,  the 
“  young  reverend  in  their  deportment ;  when 
“  they  .fpoke,  which  was  but  feldom,  it  was 
“  warmly  and  elegantly.  I  have  never  feeri  more 
“  natural  fagacity,  corifidering  them  without  the 
“  help  of  tradition;  and  he  will  deferve  the  name 
“  of  wife,  that  is  too  hard  for  them  in  any  treaty 
“  about  a  thing  they  underftand.  When  the 
“  purchafe  was  agreed,  great  promifes  pafled  be- 
“  tween  us  of  kindnefs  and  good  neighbourhood, 

“  and  that  the  Indian  and  Englifli  muft  live  in 
“  love  as  long  as  the  fun  gave  light.  After 
“  which,  another  made  a  fpeech  to  the  Indians, 

“  in  the  name  of  all  the  Sachems  or  Kings ;  firft 
“  to  tell  them  what  was  done;  next  to  charge 
“  and  command  them  to  love  the  Chriftians,  and. 

“  particularly  to  live  in  peace  with  me,  and  the 
“  people  under  my  government;  That  many  Go- 
“  vernors  had  been  in  the  river  ;  but  that  no  Go- 
“  vernor  had  come  himfelf  to  live  and  flay  there 
“  before;  and  having  now  fuch  an  one  that  had 
“  treated  them  well,  they  fhould  never  do  him 
“  or  his  any  wrong.  At  every  fentence  of  which 
“  they  Ihouted,  and  faid  amen  in  their  way.” 
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CHAP.  By  governor  living  himlelf  among  them,  they 
meant  proprietary  ;  for  they  had  had  feveral  Dutch 
and  Swcdifh  Governors  in  De  la  War  River. 
The  land  thus  bought  was  entered  upon ,  by  the 
under  purchafers,  who  purchafed  by  tlie  hundred 
or  the  thoufand  acres  what  the  proprietary  bought 
by  miles. 

So  prodigioufly  did  this  colony  increafe  in  a 
very  few  years,  that  the  fame  Mr.  Penn,  in  a- 
nother  letter  to  his  friends  in  England,  fays, 
“  We  confume  eighteen  thoufand  Pounds  yearly 
“  of  Englifh  growth,  and  return  of  our  produfti- 
“  ons  what  augments  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
“  of  England  thirty  thoufand  Pounds” ;  which  is 
but  a  trifle  to  the  returns  they  make  at  this  day. 
Their  fuccefs  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  human 
and  friendly  treatments  of  the  Indians,  with  whom 
the  Penfylvanians  fcarce  ever  had  a  quarrel ;  This 
good  underftanding  continuing  even  to  our  times, 
as  appears  by  the  Indians  of  the  five  nations  agree¬ 
ing  with  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  of 
Penfylvania  in  the  year  1722,  to  remove  ftill 
further  back  into  the  wood  with  their  families, 
and  to  leave  a  traft  of  one  hundred  thoufand  acres 
of  land  and  upwards  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Eng- 
lifh;  at  which  congrefs  one  of  their  Sachems 
made  the  following  fpcech,  in  the  name  of  the  reft : 

Brother  Onas.  [The  title  they  give  the  Governor 
of  Penfylvania.] 

“  You  have  told  us  how  William  Penn, 
that  good  man,  did,  on  the  firft  fettlement  of 
the  province  of  Penfylvania,  make  leagues  of 
friendftiip  with  the  Indians,  and  treated  them 
like  brethren;  and  that,  like  the  fame  -good 
man,  he  left  it  in  charge  to  all  his  Governors 
who  fhould  fucceed  him,  and  to  all  the  people 
of  Penfylvania,  that  they  fhould  always  keep 
the  covenant  and  treaties  he  had  made  with 
the  five  nations,  and  treat  them  with  love  and 
kindnefs.  We  acknowledge,  that  his  Gover¬ 
nors  and  people  have  always  kept  the  fame 
honeftly  and  truly  to  this  day.  So  v/e  on  our 
part,  always  have  kept,  and  for  ever  fhall  keep 
firm  peace  and  friendfhip  with  a  good  heart  to 
all  the  people  of  Penfylvania.  We  thankfully 
receive  and  approve  of  all  the  articles  in  your 
propofition  to  us,  and  acknowledge  them  to 
be  good,  and  full  of  love:  We  receive  and  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  fame  with  our  whole  hearts,  be- 
caufe  we  are  not  only  made  one  people  by  the 
covenant  chain,  but  we  alfo  are  people  united  in 
one  head,  one  body,  and  one  heart,  by  the 
ftrongeft  ties  of  love  and  friendfhip. 

Brother  Onas. 

“  You  defire  there  may  be  a  perpetual  peace 
and  friendfhip  between  you  and  the  five  nati¬ 
ons,  and  between  your  children  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  that  the  fame  may  be  kept  as  long 
as  the  mountains  and  rivers  endure :  All  which 
we  like  well,  and  on  our  parts  defire  that  the 
covenant  and  union,  made  with  a  clean  and 
true  heart  between  you  and  us,  may  laft  as  long 
as  the  fun  and  moon  fhall  continue  to  give 
light ;  and  we  will  deliver  this  in  charge  to  our 
children,  that  it  may  be  kept  in  remembrance 
with  their  children  and  children’s  children  to 
the  lateft  ages:  And  we  defire,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  that  is  now  eftablifhed  between 
us  may  be  as  clear  as  the  fun  fhining  in  its 
luftre,  without  any  cloud  or  darknefs,  and  that 
the  fame  may  continue  for  ever. 


Brother  Onas, 


C  HAP. 
IX. 


“  We  have  well  confidered  all  you  have  fpoken, 
“  and  like  it  well,  becaufe  it  is  only  the  renew- 
“  ing  of  former  leagues  and  treaties,  made  be¬ 
tween  the  government  of  Penfylvania  and  us  of 
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the  five  nations,  which  we  always  believed  we 
were  obliged  to  keep ;  and  as  to  tlie  accident  They  de- 
of  one  of  our  friends  being  killed  by  fome  of^^®  5fjf 
“  your  people,  which  has  happened  by  misfor- ^ Jy 
“  tune,  and  againft  your  will,  we  fay,  that  as  be  par- 
“  we  are  all  in  peace,  we  think  it  hard,  that^loned,^ 

“  the  perfons  who  killed  our  friend  and  brother 
“  fhould  fuffer:  And  we  do,  in  the  name  of  all  peg. 
“  the  five  nations,  forgive  the  offence,  and  defire  pie  by  ac- 
“  you  will  likewife  forgive  it,  and  that  the  men‘^*^®“*- 
“  who  did  it  may  be  releafed  from  prifon  and  fet 
“  at  liberty,  to  go  whither  they  pleafe;  and  we 
“  fhall  efteem  that  as  a  mark  of  regard  and  friend¬ 
fhip  for  the  five  nations,  and  as  a  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  treaty.” 

The  next  article  I  propofed  to  treat  of  was  the  The  pro- 
province  and  traffick  of  the  colonies  which  lie<fuceand 
north  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  viz.  New-  of 
England,  New-York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfyl- thern°^. 
vania.  lonies. 

Mr.  Dummer,  in  his  apology  for  New-Eng- Of  New- 
land,  endeavouring  to  fhew  the  importance  of  England, 
thofe  colonies  to  Old- England,  obferves,  “  That 
“  there  is  no  fort  of  Britilh  Manufafture  but 
“  what  the  people  of  New-England  take  off"  in 
“  great  or  lefs  proportion,  as  they  have  ability 
“  to  pay  for  it ;  every  thing  for  ufe,  convenience, 

“  or  ornament,  and  (I  fay  it  with  regret)  for 
“  the  luxury  and  pride  of  life,  they  recieve  from 
“  Great-Britain. 

“  Some  of  the  oldeft  and  moft  experienced 
traders  to  thofe  parts  make  their  imports  from 
“  Old-England  arife  to  the  value  of  three  hun- 
“  dred  thoufand  Pounds,  and  exports  from  thence 
“  to  Great-Britain  are  equally  beneficial  to  this 
“  kingdom;  they  brought  bullion  hither  las  long 
‘  ‘  as  they  had  any  left,  and  now  they  are  fo  ex- 
“  haufted,  that  they  can  no  longer  fend  Silver 
“  dire6lly  to  Old-England,  they  continue  to  re- 
“  mit  it  thither  by  the  way  of  Spain,  Portugal, 

“  and  the  Streights:  It  is  there  they  fell  their  fifh, 

“  and  the  produce  of  it  comes  hither  in  Gold  or 
“  Silver,  or  bills  of  exchange,  which  is  the  fame 
“  thing. 

“  Other  and  better  returns  than  money  itfolf 
“  they  make  in  mafts,  the  faireft  and  largeft  in 
“  the  world;  befides  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine, 

“  Rofin,  Plank-knees  for  fhips,  and  other  fpe- 
“  cies  of  timber  for  various  ufes.  Thefe,  efpe- 
“  cially  Pitch  and  Tar,  were  formerly  purchafed 
“  of  the  Swede  with  Crown-peices  at  intolerable 
“  prices;  but  fince  the  incouragement  given  for 
“  their  importation  from  New-England,  they 
“  have  fallen  to  half  the  value.  It  is  to  be  far- 
ther  confidered,  that  what  we  take  of  thefe 
“  commodities  from  our  plantations  is  brought 
“  home  in  our  own  fhips,  and  paid  for  with  our 
“  manufadures. 

“  New-England  alfo  imports  logwood,  for  the 
dying  our  Woollen  goods,  in  quantities  fuf- 
ficient  for  our  own  ufe,  and  a  furplus,  with 
which  we  furnifh  Holland,  Hamburg  and 
other  markets  in  Europe.  It  is  .wholly  owing 
to  the  induftry  of  the  people  of  New-England 
that  this  ufeful  commodity  is  reduced  from  30 
and  40 1.  per  ton,  which  we  ufed  to  pay  for 
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CHAP.it  to  the  Spaniards,  to  12 1.  per  ton,  which 
is  the  prefent  price  ;  and  out  of  this  12  I,  there  is 
4).  5  s.  paid  to  the  crown  for  cuftom. 

“  Other  articles  might  be  mentioned  j  as, 

.  “  Whale-Oil  and  Finns,  which  are  yearly  import- 

“  ed  from  New-England  in  no  contemptible  quan- 
**  tides.  They  are  ufeful  in  feveral  manufablures  ; 

“  and  if  not  had  from  thence,  muft:  have  been 
“  purchafed  of  the  Dutch  with  ready  money,  and 
“  at  exceffive  prices. 

“  It  is  true,  New-England  makes  no  Sugar,  but 
“  it  aflifts  the  iflands  that  do  without  which  al- 
“  fiftance  they  could  not  make  it,  at  lead  not  cheap 
“  enough,  and  in  fufficient  quantities  toanfwer  the 
“  markets  in  Europe.  For  if  the  fugar  iflands 
“  were  obliged  to  low  wheat,  and  plant  as  much 
“  Indian  Corn  as  they  wanted,  they  mufl  needs 
“  plant  the  fewer  canes,  and  by  confequence  make 
“  the  lefs  Sugar.  From  thence  they  are  alfo  fup- 
“  plied  with  Florfes  for  their  mills,  timber  for  tlieir 
“  fugar-works.  Haves  for  their  calks,  and  what  is 
“  more  confiderable,  with  Barrel-Pork,  Mackrel 
“  and  refufe  Cod-filh  for  their  Negroes ;  without 
“  which  their  labour  would  yield  nothing  to  their 
“  owners;  for  were  they  to  feed  their  (laves  with 
“  beef,  and  other  proviflons  from  Great-Bricain 
“  and  Ireland,  the  expence  of  a  plantation  would 
“  devour  the  whole  produce  of  it.  There  are 
“  now  fuch  great  quantities  of  Sugar  made  in  the 
“  French  and  Dutch  plantations,  and  fo  much  im- 
“  ported  from  Brafil  by  the  Portuguefe,  that  our 
“  Sugar  Iflands  need  all  advantages  to  make  this 
“  commodity  cheap  and  in  plenty,  that  we  may 
“  be  able  to  out-do,  or  at  leafl:  equal  our  neigh- 
“  hours  in  the  foreign  markets. 

‘  It  may  be  added,  that  New-England  is  a 
“  good  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the  navy,  I  believe, 
“  I  may  affirm,  that  there  was  hardly  a  flfip  during 
“  the  laft  war  in  the  royal  navy  without  Ibme  of 
their  bailors  on  board  ;  which  fo  diHreflTed  the 
“  New-England  Merchants,  that  they  were  ob- 
“  liged  to  man  their  fhips  with  Indians  and  Ne- 
“  grots. 

In  another  part  of  the  fame  apology  Mr. 
Dummer  adds,  “  It  were  no  difficult  tafk  to 
“  prove,  that  London  has  rifen  out  of  the  planta- 
“  tions,  and  not  out  of  Old-England.  It  is  to 
“  them  we  owe  our  Vafl:  fleets  of  Merchant  fhips, 
“  and  confequently  the  increafe  of  our  feamen,  and 
“  improvements  of  our  navigation :  It  is  the  to- 
“  bacco,  fugar,  fi/h,  oil,  logwood,  and  other 
“  commodities,  which  has  enabled  us  to  fupport 
our  trade  in  Europe ;  to  bring  the  ballance  of 
j  “  Ibme  countries  in  our  favour,  which  would  other- 

“  wife  be  againfl;  us,  and  to  make  the  figure  we  do 
“  at  prefent,  and  have  done  for  near  a  Century 
“  paff,  in  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 

OfNew-  The  Prefident  and  council  of  New-York,  in 
I  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  fpeaking  of  their  im- 

I  portations  from  Great-Britain,  affirm,  that  this 

colony  alone  confumed  more  of  our  Woollen  ma- 
I  nufadures  than  all  the  Sugar  Colonies :  That  the 

I  produd  of  this,  and  of  the  neighbouring  colonies 

I  ofNew-Jerfey  and  Penfylvania,  was  chiefly  pro- 

I  vifions ;  namely,  all  kinds  of  Britifh  and  Indian 

I  corn  and  grain,  faked  pork,  beef,  fifh,  and  ftrong 

I  beer,  which  they  export  to  the  Britifh  and  other 

I  foreign  Sugar  Colonies ;  and  in  exchange  for  them 

I  -received  Rum,  Sugar,  MolofTcs,  Cacao,  Indigo, 

I  Cotton,  Wool,  &c.  Whereof  the  Rum  and  Mo- 

I  Ioffes  were  chiefly  confumed  in  thefe  colonies, 

I  and  the  money  and  other  merchandize  applied 
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for  the  mofl:  part  to  make  good  the  ballance  ofCHAP. 
their  trade  to  Great-Britain ;  and  that  fo  great 
a  part  of  that  ballance  was  pa.id  in  money,  that 
they  had  realbn  to  believe  that  all  the  Britifh  Sugar 
Colonies  together  fe.xcept  Jamaica)  did  not  import 
fo  much  Silver  into  Great-Britain  as  this  Angle  co¬ 
lony  of  New-York. 

Another  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  produce  and  OfPenfyl- 
traffick  of  Penfylvania,  fays,  their  merchandize  vania. 
confifls  of  Florfes,  pipe-ftaves,  pork,  beef,  and 
fifh,  faked  and  barrelled  up,  fldns,  and  furrs,  all 
forts  of  grain,  viz.  Wheat,  Rye,  Peafc,  Oats, 

Barley,  Buck- Wheat,  Indian  Corn,  Indian  Peafe 
and  Beans,  Pot-afhes,  Wax,  &c.  And  that  in  re¬ 
turn  for  thefe  they  import  from  the  Carribbee- 
Iflands,  and  other  places.  Rum,  Sugar,  Moiofles, 

Silver,  Negroes,  Salt,  and  Wine ;  and  from 
Great-Britain,  hou (hold -goods  and  cloathing  of  all 
kinds,  hard-ware,  tools,  and  toys. 

They  have  alfo  Ibme  Rice,  but  no  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  a  little  Tobacco  of  the  word  Ibrt.  Thefe 
colonies  alfo  appear  extremely  proper  to  produce 
Hemp  and  Flax,  where  they  are  cultivated  :  Their 
trade  with  the  Indians  conflfts  but  in  a  few  articles; 
they  receive  of  the  natives  chiefly  fldns  and  furrs  of 
their  wild  beafts,  for  which  they  give  them  cloath¬ 
ing,  arms,  amitiuilition.  Rum,  and  other  fpirits, 
in  return. 

The  northern  Colonies  have  ahb  a  clandeftine 
trade  with  the  Spaniards  upon  the  coafl  of  Terra- 
Firma,  &c.  furnifhing  them  with  European  goods 
and  merchandize,  for  which  they  receive  chiefly 
Dollars  in  return  ;  and  they  alio  trade  to  the  bays 
of  Honduras  and  Campeachy  for  logwood,  tjy 
connivance,  as  the  Spaniards  fay  ;  but  the  fub- 
jects  of  Great-Britain  infift,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  that  trade ;  and  there  is  a  trade  carried  on  both 
with  the  French  and  Dutch  Iflands  and  Surinam 
by  the  northern  Colonies  not  at  all  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Great-Britain,  and  very  deftruftive  to  the 
Sugar  Colonies ;  for  they  take  Moiofles,  Rum,  and 
other  fpirits,  with  a  great  many  European  goods, 
from  thefe  foreigners ;  carrying  them  Florfes,  pro- 
vifions  and  lumber  in  return,  without  which  the 
French  could  not  carrv  on  their  Sugar  manufadlure 
to  that  advantage  they  do:  But  on  this  article  I 
fhall  have  occaflon  to  enlarge,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  controvcrly  between  our  Sugar  Colonies 
and  the  northern  Colonies. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  to  be  made  but  the  nor¬ 
thern  Colonies  have  fet  up  a  great  many  manufic- 
tures,  which  interfere  with  thofe  of  Great-Britain  : 

They  make  Woollen  Cloth,  Hats,  hard-ware,  and 
Linen,  for  their  own  ufe,  if  they  do  not  export 
them :  They  have  allb  a  pretty  many  Still-houfes 
and  Sugar-bakers,  particularly  in  New-England  ; 
and  the  building  of  fliips  not  only  for  the  fubjedls 
of  Great-Britain,  but  for  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
is  become  a  very  confiderable  employment ;  and 
with  thele  fliips  they  pay  in  part  for  the  Moloflfes, 

Rum,  and  European  goods  they  take  of  the  French; 

Their  enemies  reprefent  them  ('efpecially  the  people 
of  New-England)  as  rivalling  Great-Britain  in  the 
mofl:  confiderable  branches  of  the  trade,  as  well  as 
in  her  filheries,  and  threatning  deflrudion  to  their 
mother-country ;  while  her  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  fuggeft,  that  thefe  colonies  take  off  vaft 
quantities  of  Britifh  manufadures,  for  which  they 
pay  ready  money,  or  merchandize  as  valuable  in 
return ;  and  affirm,  they  export  ho  manufadures 
that  are  made  in  England.  Great  artifice  feems  to 
have  been  ufed  to  conceal  their  nianufadures  on 
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CHAP,  one  hand,  and  to  magnify  and  multiply  them  on 
the  other  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  northern  Colonies  (till  conduce  very  much 
to  the  ftrengthening  and  enriching  their  mother- 
country,  and  will  do  more  every  day,  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  numbers  and  traffick ;  nay,  I  believe,  it 
may  be  made  appear,  that  our  trafHck  with  thefe 
and  the  reft  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  if  we  take 
care  to  regulate  it  (as  it  is  our  own  faults  if  we  do 
not,  when  the  Britilh  legiflature  commands  the 
whole)  is  or  may  be  of  greater  advantage  to  Bri¬ 
tain  than  all  their  commerce  befides  *,  and,  indeed, 
fome  acts  have  already  been  made  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  this  trade,  of  which  I  fliall  give,  a  fhort 
abftradt  hereafter ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  proceed 
to  enquire  into  the  ftrength  and  forces  of  thefe 
northern  Colonies. 

The  From  one  of  the  reprefentations  of  the  board  of 

ftrength  already  mentioned,  they  inform  the  privy- 

of th^ror*- that  in  the  colony  of  the  Maflachulcts 
them  CO-  only  there  were  upwards  of  ninety-four  thoufand 
lonies,  fouls,  and  that  their  militia  confifted  of  fix  regi¬ 
ments  of  foot,  and  of  fifteen  troops  of  Horfe,  of 
an  hundred  men  in  each  troop*,  and  a  gentleman 
of  New- England,  who  underftands  their  circum- 
ftances  perfetftly  well,  alTured  me,  they  could  raife 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  in  cafe 
of  neceffity.  The  fame  reprefen tation  fhews,  that 
they  employed  near  five  hundred  fail  of  fhips  and 


four  thoufind  feamen  annually  in  their  trade ;  and  CHAP, 
if  this  calculation  be  right,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
the  reft  of  the  colonies,  north  of  Virginia,  and  Ma- 
ryland,  viz.  Connefticut,  Rhode-Ifland,  New-York, 
the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfylvania,  can  raife  at  leaft  as 
many  as  the  MaflTachufets ;  but  as  this  computation 
feems  to  be  exceeding  fhort,  and  we  may  well  add 
a  third  more  to  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  the 
Britifh  Colonies  which  lie  north  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  are  able,  upon  an  emergency,  to  raife 
three  or  fourfeore  thoufand  landmen,  and  fit  out 
fifteen  hundred  fail  of  fuch  Merchant  fhips  as  they 
ufe  in  their  trade ;  and  though  thefe  fhips  are  too 
fmall,  and  unprovided  to  refill  European  fhips  of 
war  alone,  and  defend  their  coafts  from  invafions 
from  thence,  yet  they  muft  add  great  ftrength  to 
an  Englilh  fquadron  in  thofe  feas,  whenever  we 
happen  to  be  at  war  with  any  European  power  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  All  that  feems  wanting,  in 
order  to  render  thefe  forces  ufeful  and  capable  of 
oppofing  an  invafion,  is  a  Vice-roy  or  Generalifti- 
mo,  empowered,  on  fuch  exigencies,  to  require 
every  colony  to  raife  their  refpedive  quota’s  of  fep- 
plies  and  troops,  and  to  command  them,  when 
affembled  in  the  field  ;  for  thefe  are  particulars, 
which  it  is  never  to  be  expedlad  the  colonies  fhould 
agree  on  among  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  time  enough 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  a  potent  enemy. 
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Of  North  and  South-Carolina^  and  Georgia. 


CHAP.  '^NDER  this  general  title  of  Carolina 
X.  II  are  comprehended  the  feveral  colonies  of 
^  >4  North  -  Carolina,  South  -  Carolina,  and 
andextent.  ^^o^gia.  The  whole  is  bounded  by  Virginia  on 
the  north,  the  Atlantick-Ocean  on  the  eaft,  Spa- 
nilh-Florida  on  the  Ibuth,  and  by  that  part  of 
Florida  which  is  ftill  in  poffeffion  of  the  Indians  on 
the  weft,  extending  from  30  degrees  30  mi¬ 
nutes,  to  36  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude  j 


and  this,  upon  due  confideratlon,  feems  to  be  ^  ^  p 

the  true  extent  of  Carolina  from  north  to  fouth  ;  x. 
and  confequently  this  country,  reckoning  70  miles  v>«v^ 
to  a  degree  in  a  direct  line  from  fouth  to  north, 
muft  be  420  miles  long ;  but  as  the  coaft  tends 
or  ftrctches  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  north- 
eaft,  we  may  compute  it  to  be  about  500  miles 
in  length  5  though  I  muft  confefs  I  have  formerly 
laid  it  down  between  31  and  36  degrees,  and  then 
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C  K  A  P  it  would  have  taken  up  but  5  degrees  of  latitude. 
How  far  the  Britilh  dominion  is  to  be  extended 
from  the  Atlantick-Ocean  weft  ward,  may  be  ftill 
more  difficult  to  determine :  If  we  carry  it  no 
farther  than  the  countries  aftually  poflefled  and 
cultivated  by  the  Englifla,  we  muft  not  extend  it 
an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  weft  of  the  fea ;  but 
if  we  comprehend  all  thofe  nations  of  Indians 
which  have  at  one  time  or  other  acknowledged 
the  King  of  Great-Britain  their  Sovereign,  and 
put  themfelves  under  the  prote6tion  of  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  thele  provinces,  particularly  the  Creeks, 
the  Charokee  Indians,  and  fomc  more  diftant  na¬ 
tions  their  neighbours,  who  fent,  in  the  year 
1731,  feven  of  their  Chiefs  to  England  with  Sir 
Alexander  Cummins,  to  do  homage  in  per- 
fon  to  King  G  e  o  r  o  e  II.  If  we  include  all 
thefe  nations,  we  muft  extend  the  Britiffi  domi¬ 
nions  weft  ward  as  far  as  the  river  Miffiffipi, 
which  is  500  miles  at  leaft  from  the  ocean,  and 
then  we  ffiall  take  in  one  moiety  of  what  the 
French  claim,  and  have  given  the  name  of  Eoui- 
fiana  to  in  their  maps ;  and  our  map-makers,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  fhadow  of  reafon  have  copied  after 
them  •,  but  if  ever  they  dipped  into  the  hiftory  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  they  muft  have  learned 
that  the  Engliffi  were  not  only  poflefled  of  the 
eaftern  fide  of  Florida  long  before  the  French 
'  difeovered  the  river  Miffiffipi,  but  have  obtained 

the  ftrongeft  title  to  it  that  any  European  power 
can  have ;  namely,  the  voluntary  ceffion  of  that 
country  by  the  Indian  Princes  and  their  people 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  upon  condition  of 
being  taken  into  our  protedlion. 

The  face  As  to  the  face  of  the  country.  Captains  that 
of  the  have  gone  this  voyage  aflure  me,  that  it  is  a  low 
country,  coaft,  not  a  hill  to  be  feen  from  St.  Auguftin 

to  Virginia,  and  a  great  way  beyond  •,  and  it  is 
generally  covered  with  wood,  where  the  Englifh 
•V  have  not  cleared  it  for  their  plantations.  But  it 
rifes  into  hills  about  an  hundred  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  continues  rifing  gradually  till  we  afeend 
the  Apalathian  Mountains,  as  they  call  the  whole 
chain  of  hills,  which  run  through  Florida  from 
the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft,  at  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  diftance  from  the  ocean.  And 
The  an-  indeed  the  natives  called  all  that  country  Apalach, 
cientnamej-Q  vvhich  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  Florida, 

■  in  which  is  comprehended  moft  of  the  Britiffi 
Plantations  on  the  continent. 

A  bad  The  fea-coaft  being  low  and  flat,  the  fea  itfclf 
coaft  for  jg  proportionably  ffiallow,  infomuch  that  a  ffiip  of 
.any  great  burthen  cannot  approach  the  ffiores, 
except  in  fome  few  places.  There  has  not  yet 
been  found  one  good  harbour  on  the  coaft  of 
North-Carolina ;  the  beft  they  have  is  at  Roa- 
noak,  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  River,  and  at 
.  Pimlico ;  and  here  ffiips  are  far  from  being  fe- 
cure:  But  I  am  informed,  a  frigate  is  employed 
at  this  time  to  found  the  coaft,  in  order  to  find 
better  harbours,  the  planters  and  merchants  of 
North-Carolina  being  obliged  to  fend  great  part  of 
Sca-port5,  their  goods  either  to  Virginia  or  South-Carolina, 
in  order  to  tranfport  them  to  England  j  for  there 
are  fbme  good  ports  in  South-Carolina,  of  which 
the  chief  are,  Winyaw  or  George  Town,  Charles 
Town,  and  Port-Royal,  which  will  be  deferibed 
'hereafter:  The  moft  remarkable  promontories  I 
Capes.  meet  with  on  this  coaft  are.  Cape  Hateras  in  35 
degrees  fouth  latitude;  Cape  Fear  to  the  fouth  of 
it  in  34  degrees,  and  Cape  Carteret  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Cape  Fear. 


This  country  is  well  watered  with  lakes  andCHAP 
fprings,  as  alfo  with  rivers,  fome  of  them  confi-  . 

derable  ftreams,  but  few  of  them  navigable  for 
large  vcffels,  being  choaked  up  with  fands  at  the 
entrance:  Of  thele  (beginning  from  the  northj 
the  chief  are,  i.  Albemarle  River.  2.  Pentegoe 
River,  3.  Neufe  River.  4.  Cape  Fear,  or 
Clarendon  River.  5.  Wateree  River.  6.  Santee 
River.  7,  Affiley  River.  8,  Cooper  River. 

9.  Colliton  River.  10.  Cambahe  River.  11.  Sa¬ 
vannah  River,  12.  Alatamaha  River,  the  fou- 
thern  boundary  of  Georgia;  Almoft  all  thefe  ri¬ 
vers  rife  in  the  mountains  on  the  north-weft,  and 
taking  their  courle  to  the  eaft  or  fouth-eaft,  fall 
into  the  Atlantick-Ocean:  Thofe  of  Savannah 
and  Alatahama  being  navigable  ibme  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  weftv/ard,  and  are  faid  to  equal  the 
Rhine  in  magnitude. 

Carolina  is  happily  fituated  between  the  ex-  Climate , 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  the  heat  is  ^lore 
troublefome  in  fummer  than  the  cold  in  winter ; 
their  winters  being  very  ffiort,  and  their  frofty 
mornings  frequently  fucceeded  by  warm  days; 

Tho’  a  gentleman  that  refided  there  fome  time 
obferved  to  me,  that  once  in  eight  or  ten  years 
they  have  very  fevere  and  long  frofts.  He  him- 
felf  knew  the  largeft  rivers  frozen,  and  a  great 
many  of  there  cattle  die,  for  they  never  houfe 
them  ;  but  this  is  more  unufual  there,  than  to  have 
the  Thames  frozen  over  with  us.  The  air  is  for  Generally 
the  moft  part  ferene  and  clear  both  in  fummer  and 
winter,  yet  I  find  they  have  their  winter  rains 
and  very  heavy  ffiowers  about  midfummer :  And 
the  wind  fometimes  changes  fuddenly  from  the 
fouth-eaft  to  the  north -weft,  and  blows  exceeding 
cold,  which  brings  diftempers  on  thofe  who  do 
not  take  care  to  guard  againft  it;  but  the  country 
is  generally,  healthful  where  people  live  regu- Healthful 
larly,  and  ufe  any  precaution.  Thofe  indeed  who  generally, 
after  a  hot  day  expofe  themfelves  to  the  cool  bree¬ 
zes  of  the  evening,  ufually  feci  the  ill  effedls  of 
it;  as  others  do  that  indulge  their  appetites  in 
eating  fruit  and  drinking  pernicious  liquors  to 
excefs. 

They  are  fubjedl  to  hurricanes  as  well  as  the  Hurri- 
Caribbee-Iflands ;  but  thofe  do  not  happen  every 
year,  and  fometimes  are  fo  favourable  as  not  to  do 
much  mifehief  in  feven  years.  That  was  a  very 
terrible  one  which  happened  in  the  year  1729;  of 
which  we  recieved  ffie  following  account. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  a  dreadful  hurricane 
began  here,  the  wind  N.  and  N.  by  E,  and  by 
feven  the.  next  morning  increafed  fo,  that  23  ffiips 
then  in  our  harbour,  were  forced  on  ffiore,  the 
wind  coming  more  eafterly,  and  from  that  time 
till  three  hours  after,  the  wind  was  moft  violent : 

Of  all  the  ffiips  in  our  harbour,  only  the  Fox  and 
the  Garland  men  of  war  rode  out  of  this  hurricane. 

The  Rice  near  the  fea  coaft  was  all  fpoiled  by 
being  overflowed  with  the  falt-water ;  and  it  is 
thought  this  town  would  have  been  deftroyed,  had 
it  been  fpring  tides.  It  is  computed,  that  about 
fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  Rice,  befides  fkins,  were 
loft.  On  the  fecond,  about  eleven  at  night  the 
wind  gradually  ceafed ;  yet  many  fea-faring  men 
were  drowned;  On  the  twelfth  paft,  we  had  a 
tornado  which  did  much  damage  to  the  Rice  and 
Corn  in  the  country,  but  little  or  none  to  the 
(hipping.  The  three 

The  three  grand  divifions  of  this  country  are,  grand  di- 
I  North-Carolina.  2.  South-Carolina ;  and, 

3.  Georgia.  North  Carolina  is  bounded  by  Vir-  Carolina. 

ginia  Situation. 
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ginia  on  the  north,  the  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  a 
line  drawn  in  34  degrees  from  the  ocean  to  the 
mouhtains  on  the  fourh  ;  and  by  that  pait  ot  Flo¬ 
rida  poHefled  by  the  Indians  on  the  weft  ;  and  is 
ftibdivided  into  fourteen  or  fifteen  townfifips  or 
pariflies ;  but  there  is  not  one  town  or  church  as 
I  can  learn  in  the  country,  and  it  is  but  very  late¬ 
ly  that  the  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel  has  lent  one  itinerant  preacher  amongft 
them. 

South-Carolina  is  divided  from  North-Carolina 
by  the  abovefaid  imaginary  line  on  the  north,  by 
the  ocean  on  the  eait,  by  the  river  Savannah, 
which  feparates  it  from  Georgia  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  country  of  the  Indians  on  the  weft  •,  being 
fubdivided  into  fourteen  pariflres  or  townlliips, 
each  of  them  having  a  good  church  of  brick  or 
timber. 

But  the  chief  and  almoft  the  only  town  in  both 
Carolina’s  is  Charles-Town,  fituate  in  32  degrees, 
45  minutes  north  latitude,  on  the  point  of  a  pe- 
ninfula  formed  by  Afhley  and  Cooper  Rivers  ;  the 
former  of  which  is  navigable  for  flfips  twenty  miles 
above  the  town,  and  for  boats  and  pettyagers, 
(large  canoes)  near  forty  miles.  The  other  nver 
is  not  navigable  for  fhips  fo  far,  but  for  boats  and 
pettyagers  much  farther.  The  bar  before  the 
harbour  has  fixteen  foot  water  at  a  low  tide, 
and  there  is  good  riding  when  a  fiiip  is  got  clofe 
to  the  town :  The  harbour  being  fecured  by  a  fort, 
called  Johnfon’s  Fort,  which  has  about  twenty 
guns  in  it,  level  \^kh  the  furface  of  the  water. 
'Fhe  town  was  regularly  fortified  fome  years  ago, 
and  feveral  of  the  baftions  next  the  water  are 
ftill  in  being  and  in  good  repair;  but  the  bafti¬ 
ons,  pallifades,  and  fofle  next  the  land  being 
much  damaged  by  a  hurricane,  and  deemed  of 
too  great  an  extent  to  be  defended  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  General  Nicholson  caufed  them  to  be 
demoliflied.  The  town  now  contains  upwards  of 
fix  hundred  houfes  generally  well  built,  fome  of 
them  of  brick,  but  more  of  timber,  and  moft  of 
them  falhed,  forming  regular  and  fpacious  ftreets ; 
and  their  church  is  much  the  moft  magnificent  in 
Englifh  America,  having  three  ifles,  an  organ, 
and  gallery  all  round  the  church.  There  are  alfo 
four  handfome  meeting-houfes  in  the  town  be¬ 


longing  to  the  presbyterians,  anabaptifts,  quakers, 
and  French  refugees ;  and  if  you  furvey  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country,  fays  Mr.  Furry,  you  will  fee 
ftately  buildings,  noble  caftles,  and  the  fields 
covered  with  infinite  numbers  of  cattle  of  all 
kinds. 

Beaufort  town  of  Beaufort  is  fituated  on  the  ifland 

Town  of  Port-Royal,  in  3 1  degrees  40  minutes  north 
and  Port-  latitude,  an  hundred  miles  fouth  of  Charles- 
Jtoyal.  Town;  the  continent  and  ifland  forming  a  fine 
capacious  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  the  royal 
navy  of  England,  if  it  can  get  over  the  bar,  as 
fliips  of  good  burthen  may ;  there  being  eighteen 
foot  water  at  low  water.  The  ifland  on  which  the 
town  ftands  confifts  of  near  one  thoufand  acres, 
and  is  navigable  all  round  for  boats  and  pettyagers, 
and  one  half  of  it  for  fhipping,  having  four  fathom 
water  clofe  to  the  high  bluff ;  fo  that  fhips  may 
load  and  unload  from  the  fliore  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  boats.  The  harbour  is  fecured  by  a  fort 
built  about  five  years  fince,  on  which  twelve 
culverins  arc  mounted,  but  the  town  and  ifland 
have  no  fortification  (unlefs  eredted  very  lately) ; 
nOr  is  the  harbour  fo  well  fortified  as  a  place  of 
this  importance  deferves,  cfpecially  as  it  lies  fo  near 
Spanifh  Florida,  and  is  faid  to  be  demanded  by 


the  Spaniards  as  a  part  of  their  territories.  There  P. 
is  not  indeed  above  fifty  or  threefcore  houfes  in  the 
town  of  Beaufort  at  prefent ;  but  from  its  advan¬ 
tageous  fituation,  and  the  goodnefs  of  its  harbour, 
it  is  expedled  that  this  town  will  one  day  be  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Carolina  :  It  is  already  the  ftation  for  the 
Britifh  fquadron  in  thofe  feas. 

There  is  another  port- town  lately  eredled  at 
Winyaw,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Charles-Town,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  George-Town,  and  the  fociety  for  the^^®'"?®* 
propagation  of  the  gofpel  have  a  miffionary  here ; 
but  I  meet  with  no  further  defeription  of  it. 

The  third  grand  divifion  of  Carolina  is  the 
new  province  of  Georgia,  feparated  from  South- 
Carolina  by  the  river  Savannah  on  the  north,  by 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river  Alatamaha, 
which  feparates  it  from  Spanifh  Florida,  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Indian  Florida  on  the  weft  nor 
has  any  European  power  fo  good  a  claim  as  the 
Englifli  to  this  country  as  far  weft  ward  as  the  river 
Miflifippi,  fince  moft  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  between 
Carolina  and  that  river  have  acknowledged  the 
King  of  Great-Britain  their  Sovereign,  and  put 
themfelves  under  his  protedtion,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  already. 

The  chief  towns  in  Georgia  are,  the  town  ofj^^*®^ 
Savannah,  and  the  town  of  Purrysburgh. 

The  town  of  Savannah  is  fituated  in  3 1  degrees  ^^annak 
20  minutes,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
to  the  fouthward  of  Charles-Town,  and  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Beaufort  and  Port-Royal,  and 
about  fifty  or  threefcore  miles  north  of  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  fort  of  St.  Auguftin.  Governor  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  in  a  letter  to  the  truftees  of  the  colo¬ 
ny  of  Georgia,  dated  the  loth  of  February, 

1732-3,  tells  them,  that  he  had  fixed  upon  a 
healthful  fituation  on  the  river  Savannah  to  build 
this  town  upon,  about  ten  miles  from  the  fea ; 
that  the  river  here  formed  a  half-moon,  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  which  the  banks  were  forty  foot 
high,  and  on  the  top  a  flat,  which  they  call  a 
blulf ;  that  this  plain  high  ground  extended  into 
the  country  five  or  fix  miles;  and  along  the  ri¬ 
ver  fide,  about  a  mile,  fhips  that  draw  twelve 
foot  water,  may  ride  within  ten  yards  of  the 
bank. 

That  upon  the  river  fide,  in  the  center  of  this 
plain,  he  had  laid  out  the  town,  and  that  over 
againft  it  was  an  ifland  of  very  rich  land  fit  for 
pafturage,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  kept  for  the 
truftees  cattle. 

That  the  river  was  pretty  wide,  the  water 
frefh,  and  from  the  key  they  might  fee  its  whole 
courfe  to  the  fea  with  the  ifland  of  Tybe,  which 
lay  before  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  that  the  other 
way  they  might  fee  the  river  for  fix  miles  up  into 
the  country  ;  the  landskip  was  very  agreeable,  the 
ftream  being  wide,  and  bordered  with  high  woods 
on  both  fides. 

By  another  letter  dated  from  Georgia  the  14th 
of  February  1735-6,  they  inform  us,  that  above 
two  hundred  houfes  were  then  regularly  built  in  the 
town  of  Savannah. 

Purrysburgh  alfo  is  fituated  on  the  river  Savan-purrys- 
nah,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  burgh 
twenty  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  town  of  Savannah, 
feven  miles  above  the  higheft  tide.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  called  the  Ymaffee-Port,  and  ftands  in  a 
pleafant  fi'uitful  plain,  being  inhabited  by  a  colo¬ 
ny  of  a  thoufand  Swifs,  which  were  carried  over 
by  Monf.  Purry  at  the  charge  of  the  truftees  of 
Georgia.  But  as  this  town  lies  on  the  north  fide 
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the  river  Savannah,  it  is  in  reality  in  South-  manufaclures,  and  rraffick  of  Carolina;  with  a  C  H  A  P. 
Carolina,  and  not  in  Georgia.  I'he  fame  letter  fhort  abftrad;  of  the  hiftory  and  fuccefs  of  that 
gives  an  account  of  feveral  other  towns  built ;  par-  colony,  ^ 

ticularly,  Buery,  Thunderbolt,  Fort-Argyle  and  He  obferves,  that  all  forts  of  trees  and  plants  Trees  and 
Weftbrook,  but  does  not  afeertain  their  fitua-  will  grow  there  as  well  as  can  be  wifhed,  p.artir 
tion-,  they  alfo  relate  that  Mr.  Oglethorpe  cularly  Vines,  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Peafe, 
was  going  fourfeore  miles  farther  into  the  country  Beans,  tlemp.  Flax,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Indigo, 
to  ered  another  town  and  a  fort  near  it  on  the  ri-  Olives,  Orange-Trees  and  Citrori-Trees  ;  as  alfo 
ver  Alatamaha;  two  forts  have  been  erefted  alfo  white  Mulberry-Trees  for  feeding  of  Silk- 
on  the  river  Savannah,  the  one  fourfeore  miles  Worms ;  and  that  the  lands  will  not  be  difficult 
weft  of  the  town  of  Purryfburg,  and  the  other  to  clear,  becaufe  there  is  neither  ftones  nor  Bram- 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  beyond  it ;  And  hies, .  but  only  great  trees,  which  do  not  grow  ve- 
probably  they  have  ‘erected  feveral  other  towns  and  ry  thick;  fo  that  more  land  may  be  cleared  there 
foitrefles  by  this  time  for  fmee  the  King  has  in  one  week,  than  could  be  done  in  Europe  in  a 
pLirchafed  the  propriety  of  Carolina,  I  find  the  month.  The  cuftom,  of  the  country  is,  that  af- 
Eleven  following  orders  have  been  given  for  building  ter  having  cut  down  thefe  great  trees,  they  leave 

tlie  flumps  for  four  or  five  years  to  rot,  and  after¬ 
wards  eafily  root  them  up,  in  order  to  manure  the 
land. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Carolina  is  in  general  an  Nature  of 


tobe  Towns  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  viz.  two  on 
bdh  in  Alatamaha,  two  on  the  river  Savannah, 

Georgia.  One  at  the  head  of  the  river  Poupon,  two  at  the 
The  lands  rivef  Santee,  one  at  the  river  Watereg,  one  at 


Black  River,  one  at  the  river  Wacom au,  and  excellent  country;  it  is  true  the  ground  is  ^^rdina'^ 


one  at  the  river  Pedee, 

The  diftridt  of  each  of  thefe  towns  is  to  con¬ 
tain  the  extent  of  twenty  thoufand  acres  of  land, 
formed  into  a  fquare,  bordering  on  one  of  thefe 
rivers,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  fhares  or  fifty 


but  then  it  is  a  fand  impregnated  with  fait  or  nitre, 
fo  that  it  brings  forth  in  great  abundance,  as  the 
like  foil  does  in  divers  parts  of  Europe :  But  what 
is  more  particular  to  Carolina,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  plantations  that  have,  been  continually 
cres  for  each  mari,  woman,  or  child  of  one  fami-  cultivated  for  near  fixty  years,  which  yet  ftill  pro-  ■ 
ly;  which  may  be  augmented  as  the  planters  flaall  duce  great  plenty,  without  ever  being  .manured  Wants  no 
be  in  a  condition  to  cultmate  a  larger  quantity  of  by  the  leaft  dung,  for  they  never  lay  any  on  their 
ground  ;  and  every  one  of  them  was  to  have  an  grounds ;  the  planter  only  turns  up  the  fuperficies 
equal  fliare  of  the  better  and  worfe  lands,  and  alfo  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  he  plants  and  fows  there¬ 
in  quickly  grows  and  thrives:  Thofe  who  under- 
ftand  ever  fo  little  of  agriculture  will  be  obliged 
to  own,  that  if  the  lands  of  Europe  were  not  con- 
ftantly  manured,  their  ftrength  would  be,  fo  ex- 


the  fame  right  on  the  river. 


Extent  of  Each  town  was  to  be  formed  into  a  parifh,  the 
each  town,  extent  whereof  was  to  be  about  fix  miles  round  the 
town  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river ;  and  as  fooh 

as  the  pariffi  contained  an  hundred  mafters  of  fami-  haufted,  that  at  length  the  crops  would  not  pay  for 
lies,  they  were  authorized  to  fend  tv/0  members  their  feed.  But  a  man  who  fhall  have  a  little  land 
Affembly.  to  the  affembly  of  the  province,  and  were  to  en-  in  Carolina,  and  who  is  not  willing  to  work  above 
joy  the  fame  privileges  as  the  other  pdrifhes  of  the  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  may  very  eafily  live 
province.  there. 

The  ground  of  each  town  being  marked  out.  Another  confideration  deferving  our  notice  is  quick 
was  to  belong  in  common  to  all  the  inhabitants,  the  progrefs  of  the  firft  colonies,  their  fudden  ad  - 
till  diftributed  in  particular  fhares  to  each  of  them,  vancement,  the  riches  of  the  prefent  inhabitants,  in 
There  were  to  be  three  hundred  acres  of  land  near  the  great  number  of  publick  expences  for  which  this  colo- 
each  town  to  be  common  forever,  without  being  they  provide,  the  great  trade  which  they  carty  on  uy* 
charged  with  rent;  and  no  perfon  by  any  former  atprefeht;  and  laftly  their  misfortunes  and  Ioffes, 
grant,  was  to  take  pofTeffion  of  any  land  within  which  are  entirely  repaired.  The  better  to  corn- 
fix  miles  of  each  town.  prehend  thfefe  matters,  we  fhall  only  make  the 


A  com¬ 
mon  to 
each  town. 


Indian 
towns  of 
Keowee. 


As  to  the  Indian  towns  belonging  to  the  Cha-  following  obfervatidns,  i.  That  there  were  no 


li  Tanaflie. 


rokee  nation,  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Eng-  people  in  Carolina,  till  near  feventy  years  ago;  for  planted 
lifh,  the  firft  I  meet  with  is  called  Keowee,  three  the  Englifti  did  not  begin  to  fend  any  thilher  but  fixty 
hundred  miles  weft  of  Charles-Town ;  and  Ta-  till  the  year  1670.  2.  That  they  had  at  firft 

naffie  their  capital  is  an  Hundred  and  fifty  miles  very  fatal  beginning,  being  afflidled  with  fickneffes ;  pjagug 
farther  weft ;  all  the  country  between  the  Eng-  and  even  the  plague,  which  daily  diminifhed  the  there, 
lifh  Plantations,  and  the  Charokees  being  an  un-  number  of  the  people.  3.  The  cruel  deftrudlive  Divifions. 
cultivated  defart,  part  of  it  claimerl  by  the  Creek  divifions  fprung  up  among  them,  4.  That  they 
nation,  and  the  reft  by  the  Charokees  and  their  had  a  very  bad  government  under  the  Lords  pro-  (jjg 
allies;  but  they  make  no  other  ufe  of  it  than  to  prietors,  being  almoft  without  juftice,  order  or  Lords  pro¬ 
hunt  wild  beafts,  being  the  only  conftant  inhabi-  difeipline.  5.  That  at  a  certain  time  the  Pirates 
tants  of  thefe  forefts.  As  to  the  model  of  the  In-  interrupted  their  trade  and  navigation.  6.  That  they 
dian  towns  and  building  in  Florida,  I  muft  refer  have  often  had  great  droughts.  7,  That  a  terrible  ^ates. 
the  reader  to  thofe  defcribed  in  Virginia  and  Ma-  fire  confumed  almoft  all  Charles  Town.  8.  That  Droughts, 
ryland,  from  which  thefe  do  not  differ.  Their  they  have  been  at  great  expence  in  fortifications, 

Animals  animals  and  vegetables  alfo  are  the  fame  as  in  Vir-  publick  edifices,  churches,  &c.  9;  That  they 

and  vege-  ginia.  Only  I  do  not  remember  the  mentioning  have  often  fuftained  long  wars  with  the  French,  cations, 
Sie'fame  in  that  country,  which  are  found  in  Flo-  Spaniards,  and  particularly  with  the  Indians,  who  &c. 


as  in  Vir-  ^ida.  This  is  a  heavy  fluggifh  animal  that  refem- 
ginia.  bles  an  Ox,  but  is  lefs,  and  his  fiefh  of  a  much 
coarfer  grain. 

Monfieur  Purry^  who  carried  over  the 
Swifs  Colony  to  Georgia  in  the  year  1733,  gives 
the  following*  account  of  the  foil,  produ<ftions, 
VOL.  HI. 


once  united  all  together  to  deftroy  the  whole  pro-  Wars  with 
Vince.  10.  That  notwithftanding  all  thefe  mis- 
fortunes,  the  people  of  Carolina,  except  thofe  who  ninrds^ 
give  themfelves  up  to  debauchery,  are  all  rich.  Rich,  not- 
either  in  flaves,  furniture,  cloaths,  plate,  jewels, 
or  other  merchandizes ;  but  efpecially'  in  cattle ;  thefe*  cala- 
25  E  which  mitics. 
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war. 


CHAP,  which  Ihews  the  goodnefs  of  the  country  they 
inhabit. 

The  moft  part  of  thofe,  who  came  firft  thither 
were  very  poor  and  miferable.  Several  of  thofe, 
who  are  moft  confiderable,  went  but  as  fervants. 
Load  two  The  trade  of  Carolina  is  now  fo  confiderable, 

hundred  yg^rs  there  have  failed  from  thence  an¬ 

nually.  nually  above  mo  hundred  Ihips,  laden  with  mer¬ 
chandizes  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  befides 
Ships  of  three  (hips  of  war,  which  they  commonly  have 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  commerce-,  and  laft  winter 
they  had  conftantly  five,  the  leaft  of  which  had 
above  an  hundred  men  on  board.  It  appears 
from  the  cuftom-houfe  entries,  from  March  1730 
Exports,  to  March  173 1,  that  there  failed  within  that  time 
from  Charlcs-Town  two  hundred  and  feven  Ihips, 
moft  of  them  for  England  which  carried  among 
other  goods  forty-one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
Rice.  fifty-feven  barrels  of  Rice,  about  five  hundred 
pound  weight  per  barrel  -,  ten  thoufand  feven  hun- 
Pitch,  (jj-gjj  and  fifty-four  barrels  of  Pitch  two  thoufand 
Turpen-  fixty-three  of  Tar,  and  eleven  hundred  and 
tine.^  fifty-nine  of  Turpentine-,  of  Deer-lkins,  three 

Skins.  hundred  cafks,  containing  eight  or  nine  hundred 

Corn-  .  befujgg  a  vaft  quantity  of  Indian  Corn,  Peafe, 

Flelh.  Beans,  &c.-  beef,  pork,  and  other  falted  flelh  -, 
Timber,  beams,  planks,  and  timber  for  building,  moft 
part  of  Cedar,  Cyprels,  Salfafras,  Oak,  Walnut, 
and  Pine. 

Tadc  They  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  Indians, 
IndiaL*^  from  whom  they  get  thefe  great  quantities  of  Deer- 
fkins,  and  thofe  of  other  wild  beafts  in  exchange ; 
for  which  they  give  them  only  Lead,  Powder, 
coarfe  Cloth,  Vermillion,  Iron-ware;  and  Ibme 
other  goods,  by  which  they  have  a  very  confide¬ 
rable  profit. 

Slaves.  The  great  number  of  'flaves  makes  another 
part  of  the  riches  of  this  province-,  there  being 
above  forty  thoufand  Negroes,  which  are  worth 
one  with  another  an  hundred  Crowns  each. 

Artificers  Artificers  are  fo  fcarce  at  prefent,  that  all  forts 
wanted,  of  work  is  very  dear-,  Taylors,  Shoemakers, 
Smiths,  &c.  would  be  particularly  acceptable 
there.  A  fkilful  Carpenter  is  not  afbamed  to  de- 
High  wa-  mand  30  s.  per  day,  befides  his  diet;  and  the 
common  wages  of  a  workman  is  20  s.  per  day. 
Pound  provided  he  fpeaks  Englifh,  without  which  he 

fterling  Cannot  be  underftood,  and  confequently  not  fo  ufe- 

worthfourful  as  Others;  and  when  a  workman  has  but  los. 
CarollL  thinks  he  labours  for  almoft  nothing, 

money.  maintenance  befides.  But  this  is 

Carolina  money. 

Shoes.  Moft  of  their  Ihoes  are  brought  from  England, 
and  generally  fell  for  40s.  per  pair;  not  but  that  they 
have  hides  enough,  and  very  cheap,  an  Ox’s  hide 
being  fold  for  20  s.  neither  are  they  deftitute  of 
Tanning,  the  means  to  tan  them,  for  they  make  very  good 
Lime  with  Oyfter-lhells  -,  and  the  bark  of  Oak- 
Trees  is  fo  plentiful,  that  it  cofts  nothing  but  the 
trouble  of  gathering.  They  want  only  therefore 
a  fufficient  number  of  good  Tanners  and  Shoe¬ 
makers. 

Two  hun-  I  might  fay  the  fame  of  Leather-drefiers,  fince 
fandDeer"  every  year  to  England  above  two  hun- 

fkins  cx-  *  thoufand  Deer-lkins  undrefled  ;  yet  Carolina 
ported,  produces  Oker  naturally^  and  good  filh-oil  may 
be  had  from  New-York  or  New-England  very 
cheap,  fb  that  they  might  be  drefled  and  made  up 
into  breeches  in  the  country;  for  which  thofe 
fkins  are  very  proper,  being  cool  in  fummer  and 
warm  in  winter. 

No  Glafs  There  is  not  one  Potter  in  all  the  province,  and 
no  earthern  ware*  but  what  comes  from  England# 


nor  glafs  of  any  kind;  fo  that  a  pot-houfe,  and  C H  A p. 
a  good  glafs-houfe,  would  fucceed  perfedly  well, 
not  only  for  Carolina,  but  for  all  the  colonies  in 
America.  There  is  a  kind  of  fand  and  earth, 
which  would  be  very  proper  for  thefe  purpofes ;  as 
alfo  wood  and  fern  in  abundance,  had  they  but 
workmen  to  make  ufe  of  them. 

I'he  woods  are  full  of  wild  vines,  bearing  five  Vines, 
or  fix  forts  of  Grapes  naturally ;  but  for  want  of 
Vine-dreflTers,  &c.  fcarce  any  Wine  is  drank  there 
but  what  comes  from  Madeira;  which  is  indeed 
cheap,  for  a  bottle  of  excellent  Wine  coft  laft 
winter  but  2s.  Carolina  money,  to  thofe  who 
bought  it  by  the  hogfhead. 

The  cattle  of  Carolina  are  very  fat  in  fummer,  Cattle, 
but  as  lean  in  winter,  becaufe  they  can  find  very 
little  to  eat,  and  have  no  cover  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  cold,  rains,  frofts  and  fnows,  which  laft 
fometimes  three  or  four  days ;  only  the  cattle  de- 
figned  for  the  butchery  are  fed,  and  they  bad  e- 
nough,  with  potatoes,  ftraw  .and  grain;  but  they 
always  lie  in  the  open  field,  for  there  is  not  one 
hovel  in  all  the  country  either  for  Oxen  or  Cows* 

If  you  objed  this  to  the  planters,  they  anfwer, 
that  fuch  houfes  or  hovels  would  do  very  well, 
but  that  they  have  too  many  other  affairs  to  think 
of  that.  The  laft  winter  being  very  fevere,  a- 
bout  ten  thoufand  horned  cattle  died  of  hunger 
and  cold;  notwithftanding  this,  the  people  will 
not  change  their  condudt,  becaufe  they  do  not 
underftand  the  manner  of  ordering  cattle,  nor 
even  know  how  to  mow  the  Grafs,  in  order  to  No  Hay. 
•make  it  Hay,  of  which  they  might  have  great 
plenty  for  fodder.  Thejr  ignorance  in  this  refped: 
is  very  great,  which  is  the  reafon  that  Batter  is 
always  very  dear,  being  fold  laft  winter  for  7s.  6  d. 
per  pound;  and  in  January  and  February  laft,  it 
was  fold  at  Charles-Town  for  12s.  per  pound; 
in  a  word,  nothing  would  be  more  eafy  than  for 
perfons,  who  underftand  country  affairs,  to  grow 
rich  in  a  little  time.  There  is  fo  great  a  number 
of  cattle,  that  a  certain  planter  had  laft  fpring  Cattle. 
two  hundred  Calves  marked,  which  he  let  run  in 
the  woods  with  other  cattle.  Nobody  looks  after 
them,  or  takes  any  other  care,  but  to  bring 
them  together  in  the  evening  to  lie  in  a  park  near 
the  houfe. 

At  certain  times  they  kill  a  great  many  to  Sahed 
fend  the  flefh  falted  to  feveral  other  colonies  flefii  fent 
where  there  is  little  pafturage ;  particularly  to  the 
Ifles  of  Antilles,  the  Sugar  Iflands,  and  in  general 
to  all  thofe  of  the  Torrid-Zone. 

Horfes,  the  beft  kind  in  the  world,  are  fo  plen-  Horfes.’ 
tiful,  that  you  feldom  fee  any  body  travel  on  foot, 
except  Negroes,  and  they  oftner  on  horfebackj 
fo  that  when  a  Taylor,  a  Shoemaker,  or  any  o- 
ther  tradefman,  is  obliged  to  go  but  three  miles 
from  his  houfe,  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  to 
fee  him  travel  on  foot. 

There  is  likewife  in  this  country  a  prodigious  Hogs, 
number  of  Swine,  which  multiply  infinitely,  and 
are  kept  with  very  little  charge,  becaufe  they  find 
almoft  all  the  year  Acorns,  of  which  there  are 
five  or  fix  forts;  as  alfo  Nuts,  Walnuts,  Chef- 
nuts,  herbs,  roots,  &c.  in  the  woods;  fo  that 
if  you  give  them  never  fo  little  at  home,  they  be¬ 
come  fat;  after  which  you  may  fait,  and  fend 
great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Ifles  of  Barbadoes, 

St.  Chriftopher’s,  Jamaica,  &c.  which  produce 
very  good  returns  either  in  money  or  merchan¬ 
dizes. 

Of  all  animals  in  that  country,  none  are  a  lefs  Sheep, 
charge  than  Sheep,  for  they  fubfift  only  on  what 

they 
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they  find  in  the  fields,  yet  are,  always  in  good  cafe 
and  bring  forth  their  Lambs  regularly  j  and  there 
is  a  particular  fort,  whofe  Wool  is  not  inferi¬ 
or  to  the  finelt  Spanifli  Wool. 

Flax  and  Cotton  thrive  admirably,  and  Hemp 
grows  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  foot  in  height ;  but 
as  few  people  know  how  to  order  it,  there  is  fcarce 
any  cultivated;  befides,  they  want  dung,  which 
is  very  neceflary  for  that  purpofe,  few  plants 
weakening  land  fo  much  as  Hemp  does :  However, 
this  is  one  of  the  articles  which  would  produce 
mofl:  profit,  bccaufe  the  parliament  has  allowed  fo 
much  per  tun  upon  all  Hemp  which  comes  from 
the  Englifli  plantations  in  America,  in  order,  that 
in  time  of  war  they  may  have  no  need  of  Hemp 
from  Rufiia  and  Poland.  Befides  this  encourage¬ 
ment,  which  is  to  laft  above  twenty  years  longer, 
there  is  an  exemption  from  fome  other  duties  on 
importation,  which,  joined  together,  makes  an 
advantage  of  about  40 1.  per  cent,  over  that  of 
Hemp  from  other  parts. 

Rice  and  Indian  Corn  produce  at  leaft  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold,  and  would  much  more,  if  the  land  was 
better  cultivated.  The  eafinefs  of  procuring  fuch 
a  plenty  of  grain,  is  the  reafon  that  the  planters 
Wild  Tur- have,  or  may  have  at  all  times  a  yard  filled  with 
otYg’ Cocks,  Hens,  Turkeys,  Geefe,  Ducks,  &c,  alfo 
fowl.  a  good  Pigeon-houfe,  without  being  at  any  ex¬ 
pence,  There  is  great  plenty  of  game  of  all  forts, 
but  efpecially  wild  Turkeys,  fome  of  which  are 
thirty  pound  weight ;  and  thofe  who  love  fowling 
may  eafily  take  them.  With  Indian  Corn  they 
make  pretty  good  bread,  becaufe  it  is  much  finer 
and  better  than  in  SwilTerland,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe ;  where  it  is  commonly  called  T ur- 
key  Corn.  (This  feems  to  be  a  miftake;  Tur¬ 
key  Wheat  is  a  very  different  thing. ) 

Perfons  may  grow  rich  in  Carolina  without  be¬ 
ing  at  much  expence  or  labour,  by  planting  white 
Mulberry-Trees  for  feeding  of  Silk- worms,  there 
being  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where  thofe 
trees  grow  better,  nor  where  the  Silk  is  finer  than 
in  Carolina;  they  grow  fo  much  in  fo  fhort  a 
time,  that  we  dare  fcarce  mention  it.  Captain 
Scott  had  qne  at  the  back  of  his  houfe  at  Port- 
Royal  not  above  feven  or  eight  years  old,  the  body 
whereof  was  above  two  foot  round.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  this  if  it  was  not  confirmed  by 
other  Mulberry-trees  of  four  or  five  years  old  at 
Port-Royal,  Weftmefaa,  Goufcrick  and  other 
plantations,  the  trunks  whereof  are  near  a  foot 
diameter ;  but  as  all  the  planters  apply  themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  produdion  of  Rice,  Pitch  and  Tar, 
Pitch,  and  there  is  very  little  ufe  made  of  them.  However, 
thofe  who  have  been  in  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
know  that  the  ffiipping  of  a  Mulberry-tree,  that 
is,  the  leaves  of  a  fummer,  are  commonly  fold  for 
a  Crown,  and  fometimes  two,  altho’  the  Silk  of 
thofe  two  provinces  is  but  very  indifferent ;  from 
whence  it  may  eafily  be  conjedured  what  riches 
Carolina  would  produce  if  this  affair  was  well 
Trees.  managed.  All  other  trees  grow  there  in  the  fame 
proportion,  and  much  fafter  than  in  Europe,  but 
particularly  the  Peach-tree  for  the  third  year  it  is 
commonly  loaded  with  fruit,  and  is  a  great  tree 
the  fourth  year. 

Thofe  that  have  any  defire  to  go  and  fettle  there 
may  farther  take  notice  of  three  or  four  obferva- 
tions. 

Situation,  I.  That  South-Carolina  is  not  only  fituated  in 
the  fame  degree  of  heat,  fertility  and  temperature 
.  of  air  (which  is  about  33  degrees  latitude)  as  Bar- 

bary,  the  Ifle  of  Candia,  Syria,  Perfia,  Mogoliftan, 


Mulber¬ 

ries. 

Silk. 


^  Rice, 
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China,  and  in  general  all  the  befl:  countries  in  the  CHAP, 
univerfe;  but  it  is  alfo  the  only  country  of  all 
thofe  the  Engliffi  poffefs  that  is  fituated  in  that 
degree  ;  and  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  encou- 
beiieve,  that  if  there  be  now  an  opportunity  to  raged  to 
have  lands  there  for  nothing,  this  advantage  will  8° 
not  continue  long ;  at  lead  it  is  very  certain,  that 
thofe  who  ffiall  come  firfl  wfill  have  the  choice  of 
lands,  as  alfo  the  proximity  of  rivers,  much  better 
than  thofe  that  ffiall  come  afterwards. 

2.  I'hat  by  means  of  the  Wool,  Cotton,  Flax,  Produce, 
and  Hemp,  it  will  be  eafy  to  procure-  all  Linen  Cloath- 
neceflary,  as  alfo  good  Cloth  and  Stuffs  for^”S- 
cloathing,  without  being  forced  to  purchafe  them 

at  a  very  dear  rate  from  the  ffiops,  as  moft  of 
the  planters  are  at  prefent;  and  what  is  flill  an 
article  very  confiderable,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  wanting  provifions  in  a  country  fo  plentiful,  Vifluats, 
unlefs  fome  accidents  happen,  which  cannot  be 
forefeen  by  human  prudence;  We  may  be  affured 
that  hail-flones  will  not  deprive  the  inhabitants  . 
thereof. 

3.  That  Carolina  being  of  all  the  neighbouring  Neareft  to 
provinces,  which  the  Englifli  poffefs  on  the  con-  Sugar 
tinent  of  North- America,  from  29  to  49  degrees 

of  latitude,  not  only  the  larged  and  mod  pro- 
duftive  of  neceffaries,  but  alfo  the  mod  fouthward 
and  neared  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  arid  all  the 
Idands  of  the  Antilles,  which  have  occafion  for 
faked  provifions,  bread,  wine,  fruits  and  roots, 
and  feveral  other  things,  we  rieed  not  hefitate  a 
moment  to  prefer  it  to  all  the  other  Colonies  on 
the  north-flde.  And  befides  the  great  advantages 
which  may  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  land  and  the  temperatenefs  of  the 
climate,  the  fituation  thereof,  for  trade,  will  al-  SituatecJ 
ways  draw  ffiips  into  its  ports,  which  there  finding  for 
at  a  reafonable  price  and  in  good  order  all  that 
the  other  mod  didant  provinces  can  have,  will 
hardly  go  fo  far  whild  any  thing  is  to  be  had  in 
Carolina. 

4.  And  ladly.  And  what  is  of  greater  impdr-  Liberty  of 
tance  than  all  is,  that  there  is  an  entire  liberty  of 
confcience  and  commerce  for  all  that  come  thi- 

ther,  without  paying  any  thing  for  it.  Judice  is  Jufocc. 
duly  adminidered  to  all,  and  every  body  can  fay, 
that  what  he  polfefles  lawfully  belongs  to  him  in 
full  propriety.  There  are  no  tenths,  impods,  Proporty 
tallies,  nor  capitation  taxes,  nor  any  of  thofe  bur- 
thens  which  render  fo  many  other  people  unhappy. 

In  a  word,  you  have  all  the  laws,  liberties  and 
privileges  there  which  are  enjoyed  in  England.  Conftita- 
It  is  the  lower  houfe  that  has  jthe  difpofal  of  the 
money  of  the  province,  and  who  vote  the  taxes 
necedary  for  the  publick  fervice;  however,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  upper  houfe,  and  that  of 
his  Majedy  reprefented  by  the  Governor. 

We  whofe  Names  are  hereunto  fubferibedj 
do  atted,  that  all  which  is  contained  in 
this  account  of  South-Carolina,  is  the  real 
truth,  having  been  eye-witnefles  of  mod 
part  of  the  pariculars  therein  mentioned. 

Done  at  Charles-Town  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1731. 

John  Peter.  Furry  of  Ncufchatel. 

James  Richard  of  Geneva. 

Abraham  MEURONofSt.  Sulpy  in 
the  county  of  Neufchatel. 

HenryRaymond  of  St.  Sulpy, 

Notwithdanding  the  folemn  attedation  of  thefe  Remarks 
gentlemen,  their  account  of  Carolina  mud 
read  with  grains  of  allowance.  It  was  evidently  account  of 
their  intention  to  reprefent  the  country  in  the  fair-  Carolina, 

eft 
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the  present  state 


CHAP,  eft  light  to  invite  planters  to  go  over  and  fettle 
there ;  but  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  correfpond 
another  gentleman  of  figure,  who  refided  in 

that  has  fet  feveral 


Corn. 


probably  fend  home  10,000  barrels  of  Turpentine,  C  H  A  P. 
and  could  fend  more  if  there  was  any  demand  for 
it.  Our  yellow  or  Pitch-pine,  is  as  good  for 

Carolina  a  confiderable  time,  that  has  fet  feveral  mafts  and  planks  as  any  in  the  world  •,  and  our  iviaft,. 
matters  right,  which  Mr.  Purry  and  his  friends  live  Oak  the  belt  (not  excepting  the  Englilh)  for  Oak. 
endeavoured  to  difguife,  or  were  not  fufficiently  knees,  or  what  the  Carpenters  call  compais  timber 
informed  in.  for  (liipping-,  but  none  has  been  yet  fent  home. 

He  admits  that  Englifli  Wheat  will  grow  in  Ca-  We  have  many  other  forts  of  Oak  better  than 

that  of  New-England. 


Grapes. 


rolina,  but  fays  it  is  apt  to  mildew,  and  produces 
but  a  fmall  grain,  the  heat  drawing  it  up  to  a 
great  height,  fo  that  there  is  much  ftraw  and  lit¬ 
tle  grain  j  they  have  therefore  their  flour  from 
Penfylvania  and  New-York,  which  per  hundred 
weight  feldom  exceeds  the  value  of  an  hundred 
weight  of  Rice,  which  growing  fo  much  better, 
is  the  only  grain  they  propagate  xhere  to  fpeak  of ; 
altho’  fome  Barley  and  Oats  they  have,  but  they  alfo  they  give  them 
do  as  the  Wheat  run  into  ftraw,  and  produce  but  Looking-glaflTes, 
a  light  grain,  nor  will  they  keep  for  the  Wevil  or 

The  European  Grapes  which  have  been  tranf- 
planted  thither,  produce  their  ripe  fruit  the  latter 
end  of  June,  at  which  time  the  heats  and  rains 


They  have  very  little  fhipping  of  their  own  in  Shipping. 
Carolina,  having  never  built  above  four  or  five 
fhips  there,  but  more  floops*,  however,  they 
load  about  two  hundred  fail  of  fhips  yearly  at 
Charles-Town,  and  fome  at  Port-Royal  and  Wi- 
nyaw.  They  traffick  with  the  natives  for  Deer- 
fkins,  and  Bear  and  Buffaloe-fkins ;  for  which  Buffaloes. 

Guns,  Powder,  Knives,  Sciflars,  Trade 
Beads,  and  many  other  trifles, 
and  fome  coarfe  Cloths,  Strouds,  Duflils,  and 
coarfe  Callicoes,  &c.  for  their  women  ;  and  they 
carry  them  on  Pack-horfes  for  five  or  fix  hundred  Carriage, 
miles  - to  the  weftward  of  Charles-Town,  as  far 
as  the  Chockfaw  nation,  and  the  Chikifaws :  Tho* 


are  fo  violent  and  frequent,  that  they  do  not  ripen  they  go  fo  far  but  fparingly,  the  moft  of  the  trade 
kindly,  but  are  moftly  rotten  before  ripe ;  befides  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Creek  and 
that,  the  juice,  I  am  apt  to  think  (at  that  time)  Charokee  nations,  which  is  not  above  three  hun- 


v/ould  ferment  away  all  the  fpirits;  for  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  where  you  know  I  lived  many  years,  their 
vintage  is  in  Oiftober,  when  the  heats  are  over ; 
probably  they  will  fome  time  make  wine  from  the 
Grapes  of  the  country,  of  which  they  have  great 
abundance  and  no  fmall  variety,  and  they  ripen 
a 


Silk. 


dred  miles. 

It  m.ay  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  North-  Different 
Carolina  produces  a  good  quantity  of  Tobacco,  produdt  of 
and  but  little  Rice ;  and  South-Carolina,  on  the 
contrary,  produces  vaft  quantities  of  Rice,  and  j-olina. 
little  Tobacco ;  but  as  to  the  reft  of  their  vegeta- 
at  a  proper  feafon  ;  but  at  prefent  the  people’s  bles  and  produce,  they  are  much  the  fame, 
fortunes  will  not  admit  of  going  out  of  the  com-  Carolina  being  juftly  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  The  hifto- 
mon  and  beaten  road,  fo  that  very  few,  if  any,  ancient  Virginia,  fince  it  was  hither  the  firft  co-  ry  of  the 

have  tried  them.  lonies  were  fent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

Silk  does  mighty  well,  and  is  as  good  (as  Mr.  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  thought 
Lombe,  now  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  Aldermen  fit,  after  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II. 

of  London,  told  me)  as  any  of  the  Italian  Silk ;  to  revive  the  Britifh  claim  to  this  country,  in 

which  no  European  power  had  then  any  fettle- 
mentsj  for  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French, 
who  had  fent  colonies  to  this  coaft  (after  thofe 
misfortunes  which  drove  the  firft  Englilh  planters 


one  of  the  Aldermen 
of  the  Italian  Silk  ; 
but  it  requires  many  hands,  and  the  bufy  time 
of  feeding  the  worms,  which  lafts  about  five 
weeks,  and  begins  the  latter  end  of  March,  is 
juft  when  they  are  planting  and  howing  their 
Hemp  and  Rice:  As  for  Hemp  or  Flax,  they  were  beginning 
Flax.  to  tj.y  them  when  I  left  the  country,  but  I  am 
told  they  do  not  grow  well  there :  The  excelTive 
heats  muft  be  the  occafion  of  it  *,  therefore  North- 


again 


for 


from  thence)  had  abandoned  them 
great  many  years. 

King  Charles 'therefore,  well  apprized  of 
the  happy  fituation  of  this  country,  and  that  there 


Carolina,  I  fliould  think  would  do  better,  Georgia  was  a  profpe(5l  of  raifing  Wine,  Oil  and  Silk,  and 
worfe.  I  have  feen  a  Angle  plant  of  Hemp  as  almoft  every  thing  that  Great-Britain  wanted  there. 


Coffee. 


Tea, 


Exports. 

Rice, 

Skins. 

Tar. 

Pitch. 


thick  as  my  leg. 

Coffee  has  been  tried,  but  will  not  bear  the 
winter  in  South-Carolina;  what  it  will  do  in 
Georgia  I  know  not ;  that  place  is  a  degree  and 
half  to  the  fouthward  of  Charles-Town.  As  for 
Tea  we  know  nothing  of  it,  there  never  was  a  plant 
of  it  there  ;  but  it  is  in  the  fame  latitude  as  Peking 
in  China,  fo  that  it  is  judged  it  will  thrive  there  ; 
but  that  is  all  that  we  know. 

They  produce  and  fhip  oft’  yearly  about  60,000 
barrels  of  Rice,  each  containing  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  weight  neat ;  they  have  fhipped  off  about 
70,000  Deer-skins  at  a  medium  for  thefe  ten  years 
paft;  they  did  make  great  quantities  of  Tar,  yet  _ 

now  they  fend  little  of  that,  but  chiefly  Pitch,  the  However,  it  is  evident,  that  Prince  looked  'upon 


prietors. 


granted  a  patent,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  March  The  firft 
1663,  to  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  patent 
Chancellor  of  England,  George  Duke  of 
bemarle,  W^ilham  Lord  Craven,  John  Lord ^ 
Berkley,  Anthony  Lord  Afhley,  Sir  George 
Carteret,  and  Sir  William  Colliton, 
to  plant  all  thofe  territories  in  America,  be¬ 
tween  St.  Matheo  in  31  degrees,  and  Luck- 
Ifland  in  35  degrees,  north  latitude ;  and  between 
the  Atlantick-Ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  the  South- 
Sea,  or  Pacifick-Ocean  on  the  weft :  Indeed 
the  Clerks  that  drew  the  patent  feem  to  have  been 
miftaken  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Matheo, 
lie  in  31,  whereas  it  lies  much  nearer  30 


making  it 


degrees. 


Englifh  of  late  having  moft  of  their  Tar  from  Nor¬ 
way  ;  but  we  fend  about  20,000  barrels  of  Pitch 
a  year,  and  our  Tar  has  reduced  the  price  of  that 
of  Norway  from  fifty  Shillings  and  three  Pound  a 
barrel,  to  twelve  and  fifteen  Shillings;  and  if 


Turpea- 


his  territories  to  extend  as  far  fouthward  as  St.  Ma¬ 
theo,  and  confcquently  that  not  only  Port-Royal, 
but  the  new  province  of  Georgia,  and  feveral 
miles  beyond,  belonged  to  Great-Britain ;  and 
^  ^  probably  the  miftake  of  the  latitude  in  the  above- 

fomething  did  not  bials  our  people  at  home  more  faid  patent,  was  one  reafon  the  patentees  procured 
than  their  judgment,  our  Tar  would  ftill  be  in  de-  another  two  years  afterwards,  viz.  17  Car.  II.  second 
mand,  and  efteemed  as  good  as  that  of  Norway,  extending  the  bounds  of  Carolina  to  Carotock  Ri-  patent. 
We  have  fent  home  70,000  barrels  in  a  year;  and  ver,  or  Inlet,  in  36  degrees  30  minutes  north  la¬ 
titude  ; 


OF  CAROLINA. 


^  ^9  degrees  fouth.  If  his 

prefent  Majefty  therefore  has  been  pleafed  to  bound 
his  dominions  in  America  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
river  Alatamaha  or  May,  he  has  exprefied  great 
moderation  with  regard  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
laft  patent  of  King  Charles  II.  being  a  fuffi- 
cient  authority  to  extend  them  even  beyond  St. 
Matheo,  and  St.  Auguftins,  which  lies  within  the 
limits  of  that  patent. 

b  proprietors  did  little  towards  planting  Ca- 

the^Eng-^  1670,  when  they  agreed  upon 

lilh.  a  ^orm  of  government  for  their  colonies,  faid  to 
be  ftruck  out  by  Anthony  Lord  Afhley,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Shaftlbury,  one  of  the  proprietors. 
The  form  whereby  it  was  provided,  that  a  Palatine  fhould  be 

die  proprietors,  to  hold  that  ofhce 
there.  during  his  life,  and  be  fucceeded  after  his  death 
by  the  next  eldeft  of  the  proprietors  for  life  •, 
and  in  like  manner  the  reft  of  the  proprietors  and 
their  refpedtive  heirs  were  to  fucceed  to  the  office 
of  Palatine,  according  to  their  feniority.  The  Pa¬ 
latine,  for  the  time  being,  was  impowered  to  ap¬ 
point  the  Governor  of  the  province ;  but  then, 
as  a  check  upon  him,  he  was  in  great  part  of  his 
adminiftration  to  adt  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
council;  confifting  of  feven  deputies,  appointed 
by  the  feven  proprietors,  feven  more  chofen  by  the 
affiembly  or  reprefen tatives  of  the  freemen,  and 
feven  of  the  eldeft  Landgraves  or  Caciques;  for 
The  pro-  the  proprietors  were  impowered  by  their  patent  to 
prietors  d-gate  ^  certain  number  of  noblemen  with  the  ti- 
ties  of  Landgraves  and  Caciques,  (but  were  re¬ 
create  no-  ftrained  from  conferring  Englifti  titles  on  them, 
blcmen.  f^ch  US  Dukes,  Earls,  Barons,  -  &c.)  and  thefe 
were  to  conftitute  the  upper  houfe ;  from  whence 
it  appears,  that  Lord  Shaftlbury  intended  to  have 
a  Palatine  for  chief  Magiftrate,  inftead  of  a*King, 
with  an  upper  and  lower  houfe :  But  then  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  Palatine  or  chief  Magiftrate  was  fo 
limited,  that  he  had  little  more  than  the  name  of 
Palatine :  The  Lords  were  to  be  created  by  the  fe¬ 
ven  proprietors,  and  not  by  the  Palatine  alone, 
and  confequently  would  not  be  in  any  danger  of 
being  creatures  of  the  Palatine,  or  the  Governor 
appointed  by  him;  but  this  fine-fpun  fcheme,  it 
feems,  never  took  place  in  all  its  projedfed  parts. 
There  were  but  few  Landgraves  or  Caciques 
made,  nor  were  they  ever  fummoned  to  fit  in 
parliament  as  a  houfe  of  peers ;  but  the  deputies  of 
the  feven  proprietors,  and  the  great  Officers  of 
ftate,  conftituted  their  upper  houfe :  And  thus  did 
Lord  Shaftlbury  imagine  he  had  fupplied  all  the 
defedts  in  the  conftitution  of  his  mother  country. 
But  from  hence  we  may  learn  how  much  eafier 
it  is  to  find  fault  with  a  conftitution,  than  to 
mend  it ;  for  never  did  fuch  confufions  arife  in 
Perpetual  any  government  as  in  this.  There  were  perpetu- 
tionTTn  ftruggles  for  fuperiority,  and  fometimes  the 
thefe  coIo- people  found  themfelves  intolerably  opprefled  by 
nies.  their  Governors;  at  others,  the  people  became 
mutinous  and  feditious,  depofed,  tried  and  banilh- 
ed  their  Governors-,  and  what  was  ftilf  worfe, 
all  agreed  to  enflavc  the  Indians,  which  provoked 
them  to  murder  many  of  the  planters,  and  plun- 
In  danger  der  their  fettlements ;  and  the  Indians  at  length 
of  being  became  fo  formidable,  that  it  was  expedled  the 
would  have  been  totally  extirpated,  which 
tives.  "  compelled  the  planters  to  implore  the  protedlion 
of  the  crown,  as  the  only  means  to  reftore  tran¬ 
quillity  to  thefe  colonies,  and  oppofe  the  outrages 
The  Kingof  the  natives;  His  prefent  Majefty  therefore,  in 
purchafes  compaffion  to  thefe  colonies,  was  pleafed  to  pur- 
Carolina.  chafe  the  intereft  of  the  feveral  proprietors  about 
VOL.  HI. 
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the  year  1728;  whereby  the  colonies  of  North- C  H  A  p. 
Carolina  are  not  only  become  Royal  Govern- 
ments,  and  modelled  now  like  that  of  England ; 
but  his  Majefty,  as  I  apprehend,  is  foie  proprietor, 
or  ground-landlord  (it  I  may  fo  term  it)  of  thefe 
pleafant  and  fruitful  countries,  and  thereby  poflef- 
fed  of  the  largeft  and  faireft  demefnes  at  prefent  of 
any  Prince  in  Europe;  They  are  of  a  much  great¬ 
er  extent  than  ever  were  polfefied  by  the  greateft 
of  the  Kings  of  England  his  predecefibrs ;  ’and 
our  poftcrity  (if  not  the'  prefent  generation)  poffi- 
bly  may  fee  the  crown  fo  greatly  enriched  by  this 
purchafe,  as  to  defray  all  the  ordinary  charges  of 
the  government  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown- 
lands ;  as  the  Kings  ot  England  antiently  did, 
without  depending  on  the  benevolence  of  the  fub- 
jed.  But  whether  his  majefty  purchafed  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  proprietors  as  King  of  England,  or 
as  a  private  gentleman,  I  confefs  I  am  not  fully  ap- 
prifed ;  And  if  he  did  not  purchafe  them  as  King 
of  England,  the  crown  may  not  be  much  the 
richer,  tho’  his  Majefty’s  pofterity  in  a  private  ca¬ 
pacity  w'ill.  How'ever,  let  it  be  one  way  or  other, 

I  fhall  beg  leave  to  congratulate  his  Majefty  and 
the  nation  upon  this  happy  event,  it  being  now 
the  joint  intereft  of  Prince  and  people  to  entourage  The  Ltc* 
thefe  plantations,  which,  if  well  managed,  vdll  reft  of  the 
furniffi  Great-Britain  in  time  with  naval  ftores, 

Silk,  Wine  and  Oil,  and.  every  thing  ffie  wants,  to^  eLou- 
which  we  are  at  prefent  compelled  to  purchafe  of  rage  thefe 
foreigners  with  an  immenfe  treafure;  and  at  the 
fame  time  advance  our  own  manufadures  to  a  ve¬ 
ry  great  degree,  by  the  exportation  of  them  to 
thole  countries  in  return  for  what  we  recieve  from 
thence. 

The  King  had  no  fooner  purchafed  the  coIo-  sir  Alex- 
nles  of  North  and  South-Carolina  of  die  proprie-  ander. 
tors,  as  related  above,  but  Sir  A  lex  a  n  d  e  r 
Cummins,  a  Scots  gentleman,  was  employed  to 
procure  a  true  ftate  of  thofe  countries  by  his  own  Florida, 
view  of  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  them ;  Where-  foo  "liks 
upon  he  fet  out  from  Charles  Town  on  the  i2th"^^^°^ 
or  March,  1729,  accompanied  by.  eight  or  ten  Town, 
people,  traders  and  others,  who  had  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country;  and  having  travelled  as  far 
as  Mr.  Russel’s  plantation,  an  hundred  miles  to 
the  weftward  of  Charles-Town,  Mr.  Russel 
informed  him,  that  the  French  had  been  endea¬ 
vouring  for  two  years  palled  to  bring  over  the 
lower  Charokees  to  their  intereft,  and  that  he  had 
already  acquainted  the  government  with  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  French,  v/ho  had  been  build- French 
ing  forts  in  the  Creek  nation  for  feveral  years 
palled. 

Sir  Alexander  taking  leave  of  Mr,  Rus¬ 
sel  arrived  ^t  Keowee,  the  firft  town  of  the 
Charokees,  being  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Charles-Town;  where  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 

Barker  a  trader,  that  the  February  before  mef- 
fengers  came  from  the  lower  Creeks,  to  the  Cha¬ 
rokees,  inviting  them  to  come  over  to  the  French 
intereft.  Whereupon  the  Charokees  dkedled  the 
Creeks  to  go.  to.  the  French  and  receive  their  pre- 
lents  firft,  and  then  to  return  to  them  with  their  re¬ 
port;  And  upon  the  return  of  thofe.  melTengers, 
he  (Barker)  expected  the  lower  Charokees 
would  have  rifen,  for  at  that  time  they  were  foThe  Cha* 
unruly  the  traders  durft  fcarce  fpeak  to  them.  rokees  ac- 

However,  Sir  Alexander  met  with  fome 
their  Chiefs  that  night  in  the  town-heufe,  where 
they  were  alfembled  with  three  hundred  of  their  Great- 
people,  and  recieved  their  fubmiffion  m  the  King  Britain 
of  Great-Britain  on  their  knees;  hO  afterwards 

T>  r  j  vcreign^ 
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CHAP,  caufe  J  them  to  difpatch  meflengers  to  all  their 
tribes,  requiring  the  Chiefs  of  every  town  to  meet 
him  on  die  3d  of  April  at  Nequaffie. 

On  the  2  7rh  of  March  Sir  Alexander  ar¬ 
rived  at  TafTetche  in  the  middle  of  their  fettle- 
ments;  and  that  night  there  happened  fuch  a  ter¬ 
rible  ftcrm  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  had  not 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  at  which  the 
Indians  were  amazed  and  confounded  ;  and  their 
conjurer  (or  prieft)  came  the  next  morning,  and 
told  Sir  Alexander,  he  knew  he  was  come  to 
govern  their  nation,  and  they  muft  fubmit  to 
whatever  he  commanded.  On  the  29th  arriving 
at  Telliquo  in  the  upper  fettlements,  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  weft  of  Keowee,  Moytoy  their  chief 
warrior  told  him,  that  the  feveral  nations  intended 
to  make  him  their  head  or  GeneralilTimo,  but  that 
was  now  left  to  Sir  Alexander.  ' 

On  the  3d  of  April,  Sir  Alexande r  return¬ 
ed  to  Nequaffie,  where  the  King’s  warriors,  con¬ 
jurers  and  beloved  men  of  all  the  tribes  aflembled, 
according  to  his  fummons:  Here  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  he  was  placed  in  a  chair  by  Moytoy’s 
orders,  Moytoy  and  the  conjurers  ftanding  a- 
bout  him  while  the  warriors  ftroaked  him  with 
thirteen  Eagles  tails,  and  their  fingers  fung  from 
morning  till  night  j  and,  as  their  cuftom  is  on  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  they  faded  the  whole  day. 

After  this  folemnity  of  ftroaking  him  was 
over,  Sir  Alexande R,  in  a  fpeech  to  them,  re- 
prefenting  the  great  power  and  goodnefs  of  his 
Majefty  King  George,  who  he  called  the  great 
man  on  the  other  fide  of  the  great  water,  faid, 
that  himfelf  and  all  his  fubjedts  were  to  him  as 
children,  and  they  all  obeyed  whatever  the  great 
King  ordered;  and  required  Moytoy  and  all 
the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themfelves  du¬ 
tiful  fubjedls  and  fons  to  King  George,  and 
promile  that  they  would  do  whatfbever  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  fhould  require  of  them  fthat  he  might 
be  the  better  able  to  anfwer  for  their  condudl ;) 
all  which  they  did  on  their  knees,  calling  upon 
every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  deftroy 
them,  and  wilhing  they  might  become  no  people 
if  they  violated  their  promife  of  obedience !  Sir 
Alexander  then  ordered  that  the  head  war¬ 
riors  fhould  anfwer  for  the  condudt  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  to  Moytoy,  whom  he  declared  their  Chief 
and  GeneralilTimo,  by  the  unanimous  confcnt  of 
the  whole  people,  and  to  whom,  at  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander’s  defire,  they  all  gave  an  unlimited 
power  over  them,  provided  he  were  accountable 
to  Sir  Alexander  for  his  adminiftration. 

April  4th,  the  crown  was  brought  from  Great- 
Tannaffie,  which  with  five  Eagles  tails,  and  four 
fcalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  prefented  to 
Sir  Alexander,  impowering  h»n  to  lay  the 
fame  at  his  Majefty's  feet. 

Sir  Alexander  then  propofing  to  take  fix 
of  their  Chiefs  to  England  with  him  to  do  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  King  in  perlbn,  fix  of  them  imme¬ 
diately  offered  to  go  with  him,  and  a  feventh 
joined  him  at  his  arrival  at  Charles-Town  on 
the  13th  of  April,  and  embarking  together  in 
the  Fox  man  of  war  the  4th  of  May,  they  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Dover  on  the  6th  of  June,  1730. 

The  Indian  Chiefs  having  been  admitted  to  an 
audience  by  King  George,  and  in  the  name 
of  their  refpedlive  nations  promifed  to  remain 
his  Majefty’s  moft  faithful  and  obedient  fubjedls, 

-a  treaty  of  alliance  was  drawn  up,  and  figned 
by  the  fix  Chiefs  on  the  one  fide,  and  A  lured 
Popple,  Efq;  Secretary  to  the  Lords  commif- 
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their 
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fioners  of  trade  and  plantations  on  the  other,  on  C  H  A  P, 
Monday  Sept,  yth,  1730;  and  the  treaty  was 
read  and  interpreted  to  them. 

The  preamble  whereof  recites,  that  whereas  A  treaty 
the  faid  Chiefs  with  the  confent  of  the  whole 
nation  of  Charokee-Indians  at  a  general  meeting 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1730,  were  deputed  by 
Moytoy  their  head  warrior  to  attend  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Cummins,  Bart,  to  Great-Britain, 
where  they  had  feen  the  great  King  George; 
and  Sir  Alexander,  by  authority  from  the 
laid  Moytoy  and  all  the  Charokee  people,  had 
laid  the  crown  of  their  nation,  with  the  fcalps  of 
their  enemies,  and  feathers  of  glory,  at  his  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  feet,  as  a  pledge  of  their  loyalty:  The  great 
King  had  commanded  the  faid  Lords  Commif- 
fioners  to  inform  them,  that  the  Englilh  every 
where  on  all  fides  of  the  great  mountains  and 
lakes  were  his  people,  that  their  friends  were  his 
friends,  and  their  enemies  his  enemies,  and  that 
he  took  it  kindly  the  great  nation  of  the  Charo- 
kees  had  fent  them  fo  far  to  brighten  the  chain  of 
friend  (hip  between  him  and  them,  and  between 
their  people  and  his  people:  That  the  chain  of 
friendfhip  between  him  and  the  Charokee-Indians 
is  like  the  Sun,  which  both  fhines  here  and  alfo 
upon  the  great  mountains  where  they  live,  and 
equally  warms  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  and  of 
the  Englifli :  That  as  there  are  no  fpots  of  black- 
nefs  in  the  Sun,  fb  is  there  not  any  ruft  or  foul- 
nels  in  this  chain  ,  and  as  the  King  has  faftened 
one  end  of  it  to  his  own  breaft,  he  defires  you 
will  carry  the  other  end  of  the  chain  and  faften 
it  well  to  the  breaft  of  Moytoy  of  Telliquo, 
and  to  the  breafts  of  your  old  wife  men,  your 
Captains,  and  all  your  people,  never  more  to  be 
broken  or  made  loofe;  and  hereupon  we  give  two 
pieces  of  blue  Cloth. 

The  great  King  and  the  Charokee-Indians 
being  thus  faftened  together  by  the  chain  of 
friendfhip,  he  has  ordered  his  people  and  children, 
the  Englifh  in  Carolina,  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  to  furnifh  them  with  all  manner  of  goods  that 
they  want  and  to  make  hafte  to  build  houfes,  and 
to  plant  Corn  from  Charles-Town  towards  the 
town  of  the  Charokees  behind  the  great  moun¬ 
tains  ;  for  he  defires  that  the  Indians  and  the 
Englilh  may  live  together  as  the  children  of  one 
family,  wherof  the  great  King  is  a  kind  loving 
father;  and  as  the  King  has  given  his  land  on 
both  fides  of  the  great  mountains  to  his  own 
children  the  Englilh,  fo  he  now  gives  to  the 
Charokee-Indians  the  privilege  of  living  where 
they  pleafe ;  and  hereupon  we  give  one  piece  of 
red  Cloth. 

The  great  nation  of  Charokees  being  now 
the  children  of  the  great  King  of  Great-Britain, 
and  he  their  father,  the  Charokees  muft  treat  the 
Englifh  as  brethren  of  the  fame  family,  and  muft 
be  always  ready  at  the  Governor’s  command  to 
fight  againft  any  nation,  whether  they  be  white 
ftien  or  Indians,  who  fhall  dare  to  moleft  or  hurt 
the  Englilh  ;  and  hereupon  we  give  twenty  guns. 

The  nation  of  the  Charokees  fhall  on  their 
part  take  care  to  keep  the  trading  path  clean,  and 
that  there  be  no  blood  in  the  path  where  the 
Englilh  white  men  tread,  even  tho’  they  fhould 
be  accompanied  by  any  other  people  with  whom  ,• 

the  Charokees  are  at  war;  whereupon  we  give  ' 

four  hundred  pound  weight  of  gun-powder. 

That  the  Charokees  fhall  not  fulfer  their  peo¬ 
ple  to  trade  with  the  white  men  of  any  other 
nation  but  the  Englifh,  nor  permit  the  white  men 

of 


of  any  other  nation  to  build  any  forts  or  cabins, 
or  plant  corn  amongft  them,  or  near  any  of  the 
Indian  towns,  or  upon  the  lands  which  belong 
unto  the  great  King;  and  if  any  fuch  attempt 
lhall  be  made,  you  muft  acquaint  the  Englirti 
Governor  therewith,  and  do  whatever  he  diredls, 
in  order  to  maintain  and  defend  the  great  Kings 
right  to  the  country  of  Carolina ;  whereupon  we 
give  6ve  hundred  pound  weight  of  Swan-fhot,  and 
five  hundred  pound  weight  of  bullets. 

That  if  any  Negroe  (laves  (hall  run  away  into 
the  woods  from  their  Englifli  mafters,  the  Cha- 
rokee-Indians  (liall  endeavour  to  apprehend  them, 
and  either  bring  them  back  to  the  plantation  from 
whence  they  run  away,  or  to  the  Governor ; 
and  for  every  Negroe  (b  apprehended  and  brought 
back,  the  Indian  who  brings  him  back  fhall  re- 
cieve  a  gun  and  a  watch-coat;  whereupon  we 
give  a  box  of  vermilion,  ten  thoufand  gun-flints, 
and  fix  dozen  of  hatchets. 

That  if  by  any  accidental  misfortune  it  (hould 
happen,  that  an  Engli(hman  (hould  kill  an  Indian, 
the  King  or  great  man  of  the  Charokees  (hall 
firft  complain  to  the  Englifli  Governor,  and  the 
man  who  did  it  (hall  be  punilhed  by  the  Englhh 
laws,  as  if  he  had  killed  an  Englhhman;  and 
in  the  like  manner,  if  an  Indian  kills  an  Eng- 
liflhman,  the  Indian  who  did  it  (hall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Governor,  and  be  puniflied  by  the  fame 
Englifh  laws,  as  if  he  were  an  Englilhman ; 
whereupon  we  give  fix  dozen  of  fpring-knives, 
four  dozen  of  kettles,  and  ten  dozen  of  belts. 

You  are  to  underftand  all  that  we  have  now 
faid  to  be  the  words  of  the  great  King  whom  you 
have  (een;  and  as  a  token  that  his  heart  is  open 
and  true  to  his  children  and  friends  the  Charokees, 
and  to  all  their  people,  he  gives  this  belt,  which 
he  defires  may  be  kept  and  (hewn  to  all  your 
people,  and  to  tHeir  children  and  childrens  chil¬ 
dren,  to  confirm  what  is  now  fpoken,  and  to  bind 
this  agreement  of  peace  and  friendfhip  between 
the  Englifh  and  Charokees,  as  long  as  the  moun¬ 
tains-  and  rivers  (hall  laft j  or  the  fun  (hine  ;  where¬ 
upon  we  give  this  belt  of  Wampum. 

O.  K.  OuKAH  Ulah 
By  command  of  their  K.  Shalclosken 
Lordfhips,  White-  Ketagustah 
hall,  September  9,  T.  Tathtowe 
1730.  C.  Clogoittah 

Alured  Popple.  K.  Kollannah 

U.  Ukwaneequa 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  Moytov  of  Telliquo,  that 
I  have  feen,  perufedj  and  do  approve  of  all  the 
articles  contained  in  the  above  agreement,  to 
which  the  Indians  above-mentioned  have  by  my 
advice  given  their  confent. 

Alex.  Cumm-ins. 
The  anfwer  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  to  the  fore¬ 
going  articles,  as  it  was  delivered  by  Ketagu¬ 
stah,  the  9th  of  September,  1730. 

“  We  are  come  hither  from  a  dark  mduntai- 
•  “  nous  place,  ■  where '  nothing  but  darknels  is  to 
‘‘  be  found,  but  are  now  in  a  place  where  there 
is  light, 

,  “  There  was  a  perfon  in  our  country  with  usj 
**  he  gave  us  a  yellow,  token  of  warlike  honour 
that  is  left  with  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  and 
“  as  warriors  we  received  it.  He  came  to  us 
“  like  a  warrior  from  you,  a  man  he  is,  his  talk 
“  is  upright j  and  the  token  he  left  preferves  his 
“  memory  amongll  us.  • 

“  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the  great  King 
“  George  was  prefent,  and  we  love  you  as  re- 


prefenting  the  great  King,  and  (hall  die  inCHAP. 
the  fame  way  of  thinking. 

“  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  different  from 
“  that  which  the  great  King  George  wears, 

“  and  from  that  which  we  law  in  the  Tower, 

“  but  to  us  it  is  all  one,  and  the  chain  of  friend- 
“  (hip  (hall  be  carried  to  our  people. 

“  We  look  upon  the  great  King  George 
“  as  the  fun,  and  as  our  father,  and  upon  our- 
“  felveS  as  his  children  ;  for  tho’  we  are  red  and 
“  you  are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are 
“  joined  together. 

“  When  we  fhall  have  acquainted  our  peo- 
“  pie  with  what  we  have  feen,  our  children 
“  from  generation  to  generation  will  always  ,  re- 
“  member  it. 

“  In  war  we  (liall  always  be  as  one  with 
“  you;  the  great  King  George’s  enemies  (hail 
“  be  our  enemies  j  his  people  and  ours  fhall  be 
“  always  one,  and  fhall  die  together. 

“  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as  the 
“  Worm  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  things 
“  and  we  that  have  nothing  muft  love  you,  and 
“  can  never  break  the  chain  of  friendfhip  which 
“  is  between  us. 

“  Here  (lands  the  Governor  of  Carolina, 

“  whom  we  know.  This  (mall  rope  we  (hew 
“  you,  is  all  we  have  to  bind  our  flaves  with, 

“  and  may  be  broken,  but  you  have  iron  chains 
“  for  yours ;  however,  if  we  catch  your  (laves, 

“  we  (Ivall  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and 
“  deliver  them  to  our  friends  again,  and  have 
“  no  pay  for  it. 

“  We  have  looked  round  for  the  perfon  that 
“  was  in  our  country,  he  is  not  here ;  however, 

“  we  muft  fay,  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we 
“  (hall  never  forget  him. 

“  Your  white  people  may  very  fafely  build 
“  houles  near  us,  we  foall  hurt  nothing  that 
“  belongs  to  them,  for  we  are  the  children  of 
“  one  father,  the  great  King,  and  fliall  live  and 
“  die  together. 

Then  laying  down  his  feathers  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble,  he  added,  “  This  is  our  way  of  talking, 

“  which  is  the  fime  thing  to  us,  as  your  letters 
“  in  the  book  are  to  you ;  and  to  you  beloved 
“  men,  we  deliver  thefe  feathers  in  confirmation 
“  of  all  that  we  have  faid.” 

The  Indian  Chiefs  were  entertained  and  (hewn  The  In- 
the  publick  buildings  while  they  remained  in  Lon-dian 
don;  and  having  received  fcveral  prefents  from 
the  court  and  private  gentlemen,  tooic  their  paf-  home, 
fage  home  again  in  one  of.  his  Majefty’s  (hips; 
and  a  patent  paffed  the  feals  in  1732,  appoint- ^  patent 
ing  the  following  Gentlemen  truftees  for 
planters  of  a  new  province  to  be  called  Georgia,  gja  into 
and  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fouth  part  of  South-apro- 
Carolina,  viz.  The  Lord  Vifeount  Percival^ 

John  Carpenter,  George  Heathcote, 
Robert  Moore,  Rogers  Holland,  Fran¬ 
cis  Eyles,  James  Vernon,  Edward  Dic¬ 
ey,  James  Oglethorpe,  Robert  Hucks, 
William  Slooper,  John  Laroche,  Wil* 

LIAM  Belitha,  Efqrs;  John  Burton,  . B.D. 
Stephen  Hales,  M.  A.  The  reverend  Rich¬ 
ard  Bundy,  Arthur  Bedford,  and  Sa¬ 
muel  Smith,  Adam  Anderson,  and  Tho- 
mas  Coram,  gentlemen.  -  The  patent  recitesi 
that  his  Majefty  having  taken  into  coniidcracion 
the  miferable  circum (lances  of  many  of  his  ovvn 
poor  fubjeds,  as  likewife  the  diftreffes  of  many 
foreigners  who  would  take  refuge  from  periecn- 
tion  j  and  having  a  princely  regard  to  tlu?  great 

danger 
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C  H  A  P.  danger  the  Ibuthern  frontiers  of  South-Carolina  t!ie  town  of  Savannah  already  deferibed ;  and  inCilAP. 
are  expofed  to,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  number  of  a  letter  dated  from  thence,  February  lo,  ^732-3, 
white  inhabitants  there,  hath  granted  a  charter  tells  the  Truftees,  that  the  Governor  and  people 
for  incorporating  a  number  of  gentlemen  by  the  of  Carolina  had  given  him  great  afllftance  that 
name  of  the  Truftees  for  eftabliftiing  the  colony  they  had  ordered  a  party  of  horfe  and  their  fcout- 

of  Georgia,  in  America ;  and  they  are  empow-  boats  to  attend  and  protedl  the  new  Colony,  while 

ered  to  colledt  benefadlions,  and  lay  them  out  in  they  were  employed  in  eredting  the  town  and 
cloathing,  arming,  fending  over,  and  fupporting  works ;  and  had  made  them  a  prefent  of  an  hun-' 
colonies  of  the  poor,  whether  fubjedls  or  foreign-  dred  breeding  cattle,  befides  Hogs,  and  twenty 
ers,  till  they  can  build  houfes  and  clear  lands,  barrels  of  Rice. 

And  his  Majefty  farther  grants  them  all  his  lands  On  the  20th  of  May,  1733,  the  Chiefs  of  the  The 
between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,  lower  Creek  nation  to  the  number  of  fifty  per-  Creeks 
.  which  he  eredfs  into  a  province  by  the  name  of  fons  with  their  attendants  arrived  at  Savannah, 

Georgia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  adventurers.  and  acquainted  Mr.  Oglethorpe  that  they  laid  to^the”  * 

LordPtR-  Xhe  truftees  foon  after  affembled,  and  eledled  claim  to  all  the  lands  on  the  fouth  of  the  River  Englifh. 
PrefidLt  Lord  Percival  their  Prefident,  and  or-  Savannah;  butfaid,  as  he  who  had  given  the  Eng- 

Thcirfeai.  ^ered  a  common  feal  to  be  made  with  the  fol-  lifli  more  wifdom  had  fent  them  thither  for  their 

lowing  device,  viz.  On  one  fide  the  rivers  Ala-  inftrudlion,  fo  they  freely  gave  and  refigned  to 
tamaha  and  Savannah,  the  north  and  fouth  boun-  them  all  their  right  in  the  faid  lands  which  they 
darles  of  Georgia,  and  between  them  the  genius  did  not  ufe  themfelves:  And  having  heard  that 
of  the  colony  feated  with  the  cap  of  liberty  upon  the  Charokee  Indians  had  killed  fome  Engliibmen, 


her  head,  a  fpear  in  one  hand,  and  a  cornucopia 
in  the  other,  with  this  motto,  Colonia  Georgia 
Aug.  On  the  reverfe,  are  Silk- worms  at  work, 
with  this  motto.  Non  fibi  fed  aliis. —  The  lea- 
A  colony  der,  Minifter,  and  others  of  the  Swifs  proteftants 
fem'to^*  who  were  going  adventurers  to  Carolina  having 
Georgia,  attended  the  truftees,  they  ordered  a  library  of 
books  to  be  given  the  Minifter  for  him  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  and  a  fum  of  money  to  the  planters  to 
fubfift  them  on  their  voyage,  and  at  their  firft 
arrival.  For  Mr.  Purry  on  his  return  from 
Carolina  to  Swiflferland  with  the  abovefaid  de- 
feription  of  the  country,  had  prevailed  on  many 
induftrious  perlbns  and  their  families  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  four  hundred  to  go  with  him  thither,  and 
while  the  tranfports  lay  in  Dover  road,  Mr. 
Their  Mi-  BiGNiON  their  Minifter  came  to  London  and 
nifter  epif-  received  epifcopal  ordination,  fo  that  the  reflec- 
dL^ne/aT*  which  fome  had  caft  on  the  religion  of  thele 
London,  people  feem  to  be  unjuftly  founded. 

Mr.  O-  In  the  month  of  November  1732,  Mr.  Ogle- 
GLE-  THORPE,  one  of  the  Truftees,  failed  with  feveral 
ftns°with  Englifh  families  to  Georgia;  the  men  being  Farm- 
a  detach-  ^ts,  Carpenters,  Bricklayers,  and  other  working 
ment  of  trades,  they  rook  with  them  all  manner  of 
Eng^fh  tools  and  inftruments  proper  for  their  refpec- 
or  eor-  employments.  There  was  put  on  board  alfb 
twelve  tun  of  Alderman  Parson’s  beft  Beer, 
and  they  were  to  touch  at  the  Madera’s,  and  take 
in  Wine  there  for  the  ufe  of  the  Colony.  The 
planters  were  inftrudled  in  military  difeipline  be¬ 
fore  they  went  by  the  Officers  of  the  Guards,  as 
all  others  were  ordered  to  be  who  were  fent  thi¬ 
ther,  and  furnifhed  with  fwords  and  fire-arms; 
his  Majefty  alfo  fent  over  feventy-four  pieces  of 
canon,  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  warlike  ftores,  tools  and  implements  for 
eredling  fortreffes  in  proper  places;  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Herbert  went  over  with  them  as  Chap- 
Large  lain':  Large  fums  were  afterwards  collected  among 
S'for'^the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  twenty-five  thoufand 
Colony,  ^^onnds  raifed  at  one  time  by  parliament  for  the 
fupport  of  the  planters,:  For  all  the  Swifs,  Saltz- 
burghers,  and  other  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  Bri- 
tifti  planters,  were  furnifhed  by  the  faid  truftees 
with  neceffaries  and  provifions  to  fubfift  them  in 
their  voyage,  and  for  a  year  after  their  arrival, 
and  till  they  fhould  be  able  to  provide  for  them¬ 
felves  by  their  labour  and  the  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

^sVv°an"  .  P<5lethorpe  arriving  at-  Port-Royal 

nah  found-  Carolina  with,  his  people,  proceeded  to  lay  out 
ed.  . 


they  ofiered  to  revenge  their  death  on  the  Charo- 
kees,  if  Mr.  Oglethorpe  commanded  them. 

After  which,  articles  of  commerce  were  agreed  Articles  of 
on  between  the  Colony  and  the  Creeks,  and  acom- 
lac’d  Coat,  Hat,  and  Shirts  were  given  to  each 
of  the  Chiefs,  with  a  prefent  of  Gunpowder,  Irifti  ^  prefent 
Linen,  Tobacco,  Pipes,  Tape  of  all  colours,  Bullets,  made  the 
and  eight  cags  of  Rnm  to  carry  home  to  their  feve-  Creeks, 
ral  towns,  with  fome  Cloth  for  their  attendants. 

The  firft  fhip  that  carried  goods  to  Savannah 
was  the  James,  Capt.  Yoakly  Commander,  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  tons,  which  arrived  there  the 
14th  of  June,  1733;  and  the  prize  that  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Truftees  to  be  delivered  to  the  firft 
fbip  that  unloaded  there  was  given  to  the  Captain. 

In  the  year  1734,  an  alliance  was  made  with  Aq  al- 
another  Indian  nation  called  thq  Natchees,  tend-  liance 
ing  greatly  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
fame  year  the  planters  reaped  their  firft  crop 
Indian  Corn,  which  yielded  them  a  thoufand 
buftiels. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe  returning  to  England  a- 4^ 
gain  was  accompanied  by  Tomo  Chichi,  one  King  and 
of  the  Kings  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  Senauki  Q^^en 
his  Qiieen,  with  Tooanakowki  their  fon,  andp”*”^'^ 
Hillispilli  one  of  their  war  Captains.  Tomo  w?thMr. 
Chichi  had  an  audience  of  his  Majefty  at  Ken- Ogle- 
fington  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1734,  when  ’tis 
faid  he  made  the  following  fpeech : 

This  day  I  fee  the  majefty  of  your  face,  the  hIs  fpeech 
greatnefs  of  your  houfe,  and  the  number  of  your  to  King 
people;  I  am  come,  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
nation  called  the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  which 
W'as  long  ago  had  with  the  Englifh ;  I  am  come 
over  in  my  old  days,  tho’  I  cannot  live  to  fee  any 
advantage  to  myfelf;  I  am  come  for  the  good  of 
the  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  inftruded  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Englifii. 

Thefe  are  the  feathers  of  the  Eagle  which  is 
the  fwifteft  of  birds,  and  who  flieth  all  around  our 
nations;  Thefe  feathers  are  a  fign  of  peace  in  our 
land,  and  have  been  carried  from  town  to  town 
there ;  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leav* 
with  you,  O  great  King,  as  a  fign  of  everlafting 
peace. 

O  great  King,  whatfoever  words  you  fhall  fay 
unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  faithfully  to  all  the 
Kings  of  the  Creek  nations. 

To  which  his  Majefty  gracioufly  anfwered, 

1  am 
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'  ^  ^  Opportunity  of  affuring  you  of 

regard  for  the  people  from  whom  you  come, 
and  am  extremely  well  pleafed  with  the  affurances 
you  have  brought  me  from  them ;  and  accept  ve¬ 
ry  gratefully  this  prefent  as  an  indication  of  their 
good  difpofition  to  me  and  my  people.  I  lhall  al¬ 
ways  be  ready  to  cultivate  a  good  correfpondence 
between  them  and  my  own  fubjedls,  and  lhall  be 
glad  of  any  occafion  to  Ihew  you  a  mark  of  my 
particular  friendlhip  and  efteem. 

Tomo  Chichi  afterwards  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpeech  to  her  Majefly. 

I  am  glad  to  fee  this  day,  and  to  have  the  op- 
i  portunity  of  feeing  the  mother  of  this  great  peo- 

ple. 

As  our  people  are  joined  with  your  Majefties, 
we  do  humbly  hope  to  find  you  the  common  mo¬ 
ther  and  protedtrefs  of  us  and  all  our  children. 

To  which  her  Majefty  returned  a  moft  graci¬ 
ous  anfwer. 

The  war  Captain,  and  other  attendants  of 
Tomo  Chichi,  were  very  importunate  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  court  in  the  manner  they  go  in  their  own 
country,  which  is  only  with  a  covering  round 
their  waift,  the  reft  of  their  body  being  naked, 
but  were  dilTuaded  from  it  by  Mr.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe;  however,  their  faces  were  varioufiy 
painted  after  their  country  manner;  fome  half 
!  Hack,  others  triangular,  and  others  with  bearded 

arrows  inftead  of  whilkers.  Tomo  Chichi  and 
Senauki  his  wife  were  dreflfed  in  fcarlet  trimm’d 
,  with  gold. 

I  When  they  returned  they  were  carried  to  Gravef- 

!  end  in  the  King’s  coaches,  and  embarked  for  Ca- 

i  rolina  on  the  30th  of  Odtober.  While  they  ftaid 

'  in  England,  which  was  about  four  months,  they 

were  allowed  twenty  pounds  a  week  for  their  ta¬ 
ble,  and  were  entertained  in  a  moft  magnificent 
manner  by  the  court  and  perfons  of  diftindtion  ; 
whatever  was  worth  their  notice  in  the  cities  of 
'  London  and  Weftminfter  was  ftiewn  them,  and 

I  nothing  was  wanting  to  give  them  a  juft  idea  of 

the  grandeur  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  their  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Creeks.  In  return  for  which  they 
j  promifed  eternal  fidelity.  They  carried  away  in 

1  prefents  about  the  value  of  400 1.  fterling:  and 

I  ’tis  faid  Duke  William,  prefenting  the  young 

Prince  with  a  gold  watch,  exhorted  him  to  call 
upon  Jesus  Christ  every  morning  when  he 
looked  upon  it.  There  went  over  with  them  Sir 
I  Francis  Bathurst,  his  fon,  three  daugh- 

!  ters,  and  their  fervants,  with  many  of  the  relati¬ 

ons  of  the  planters  already  in  Georgia,  and  fifty 
fix  Saltzburghers. 

Mr.  O-  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  fpeaking  of  the  religion 
Thorpe’s  government  of  the  Creek  nation,  in  a  letter 
1  account  of  from  Georgia  to  a  perfon  of  honour  in  London, 

j  the  reli-  fays,  there  feems  a  door  opened  to  our  Colony  to- 

gion  and  wards  the  converfion  of  the  Indians.  I  have  had 
j  me'nt'of  converfations  with  their  chief  men,  the 

I  the  whole  tenour  of  which  (hews  there  b  nothing 

Creeks,  wanting  to  their  converfion  but  one  who  under- 
ftands  their  language  well,  to  explain  to  them  the 
myfteries  of  religion ;  for  as  to  the  moral  part  of 
chriftianity,  they  underftand  and  aflent  to  it. 
i  They  abhor  adultery,  and  do  not  approve  of  plu¬ 

rality  of  wives.  Theft  is  a  thing  not  known  a- 
mong  the  Creek  nation ;  tho’  frequent  and  even 
honourable  amongft  the  Uchees.  Murder  they 
I  look  upon  as  an  abominable  crime ;  but  do  not 

[  efteem  die  killing  of  an  enemy,  or  one  that  has 

injured  tliem,  murder.  The  paflion  of  revenge, 
which  they  call  honour,  and  dninkennefs,  which 
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they  learnt  from  our  traders,  feem  to  be  the  two  C  H  A  P« 
greateft  obftacles  to  their  being  truly  chriftians. 

But  upon  both  theft  points  they  hear  reafon ;  and 
with  relpeft  to  drinking  of  Rum,  I  have  weaned 
thoft  near  me  a  good  deal  from  it.  As  for  re- 
venge,  they  fay,  as  they  have  no  executive  power 
of  juftice  among  them,  they  are  forced  to  kill 
the  man  who  has  injured  them,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  others  from  doing  the  like  ;  but  they  do  not 
think  that  any  injury,  except  adultery  or  murder, 
deferves  revenge.  I'hey  hold,  that  if  a  man  com¬ 
mits  adultery,  the  injured  hufbarid  is  obliged  to 
have  revenge  by  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  adul¬ 
terer,  which  if  he  iS  too  fturdy  arid  ftrong  to  fub- 
mit  to,  then  the  injured  hufband  kills  him  the 
firft  time  that  he  has  an  opportunity  fo  to  do  with 
fafety.  In  cafes  of  murder  the  next  in  blood  iS 
obliged  to  kill  the  murderer  or  elft  he  is  looked 
upon  as  infamous  in  the  nation^  where  he  lives: 

And  the  w'eaknefs  of  the  executive  power  is  fuch 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  punifhment  but  by 
the  revenger  of  blood,  as  the  feriptufe  calls  it; 
for  there  is  no  coercive  power  in  any  of  their 
nations.  Their  Kings  can  do  no  more  than  to 
perfuade.  All  the  power  that  they  have  is  no 
more  than  to  call  their  old  men  and  their  Cap¬ 
tains  together,  and  to  propound  to  them  without 
interruption  the  meafures  they  think  proper;  after 
they  have  done  fpeaking,  all  the  others  have  li¬ 
berty  to  give  their  opinions  alfo,  and  they  reafon 
together  till  they  have  brought  each  other  into 
fome  unanimous  relblution.  Theft  conferences, 
in  matters  of  great  difficulty,  have  fometimes 
lafted  two  days,  and  are  always  carried  on  with 
great  temper  and  modefty.  If  they  do  not  come 
into  fome  unanimous  refolution  upon  the  matter 
the  meeting  breaks  up ;  but  if  they  are  unanimous 
(which  they  generally  are)  theri  they  call  in  the 
young  men,  and  recommend  to  them  the  putting 
in  execution  the  refolution  with  their  ftrongeft 
and  moft  lively  eloquence.  And  indeed  they  feem 
to  me,  both  in  adlion  and  expreffion,  to  be  tho¬ 
rough  mafters  of  true  eloquence ;  and  making  al¬ 
lowances  for  badnefs  of  interpreters,  many  of 
their  Ipeeches  are  equal  to  thoft  which  we  admire 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writings.  They  gene¬ 
rally  in  their  fpeeches  ufe  fimilies  and  metaphors. 

Their  fimilies  were  quite  new  to  me,  and  gene¬ 
rally  wonderful  proper  and  well  carried  on:  But 
in  their  conferences  among  the  chief  men  they  are 
more  laconick  and  concife.  In  fine,  in  fpeaking 
to  their  young  men  they  generally  addrefs  to 
the  paffions;  in  fpeaking  to  their  old  men  they 
apply  to  reafon  only.  For  example,  Tomo  Chi¬ 
chi,  in  his  firft  fpeech  to  me  among  other  things 
faid,  here  is  a  little  prefent ;  and  then  gave  to  me 
a  Buffalo’s  fkin  painted  on  the  infide,  with  the 
head  and  feathers  of  an  Eagle :  He  defired  me  to 
accept  it,  becauft  the  Eagle  fignified  fpeed,  and 
the  Buffalo  ftrength:  That  the  Englifh  were  as 
fwift  as  the  bird,  and  as  ftrong  as  the  beafl ;  fince 
like  the  firft  they  flew  from  the  utmoft  parts  of 
the  earth  over  the  vaft  ftas ;  and  like  the  ftcond, 
nothing  could  withftand  them :  That  the  feathers 
of  the  Eagle  were  foft,  and  fignified  love,  the 
Buffalo’s  Ikin  warm,  and  fignified  proteftiOn; 
therefore  he  hoped  that  we  would  love  and  pro- 
ted  their  little  families.  One  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Charokee  nation,  being  come  down  to  the 
Governor  upon  the  rumour  of  the  war,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  told  him,  that  he  need  fear  nothing,  but 
might  fpeak  freely^  He  anfwered  fmartly^  I  ab 
ways  fpeak  freely,  what  fhouid  1  fear.^,  I  am  now 
25  G  among 
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CHAP,  among  my  friends,  and  I  never  feared  even  among 
my  enemies. 

My  Carolina  correfpondent,  already  mentioned, 
fpeaking  of  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
Religion.  Florida  Indians,  fays,  the  natives  have  no  reli¬ 
gion  that  ever  I  could  hear  of,  but  are  extremely 
fuperftitious,  and  afraid  of  an  evil  fpiric  without 
any  notion  of  a  good  one.  Their  morals  (laot- 
withftanding  much  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  them) 
in  my  opinion  are  very  loofe.  They  will  cheat 
you  if  they  can-,  and  when  they  can’t  pay  tlicir 
debts  they  knock  their  creditors  on  the  head ;  for 
which  reafon  the  legiflature  have  made  it  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  debt  to  truft  them  j  fo  that  they  may 
chufe  whether  they  will  pay  any  debts  or  not. 
Morals.  They  are  exceffive  lovers  of  drinking,  both  fexes ; 

and  like  all  the  world,  except  chriftians,  allow  of 
polygamy,  and  are  fo  charitable  to  ftrangers,  That 
they  will  fpare  their  da,ughters,  or  any  body  but 
Women,  their  wives:  But  adultery  they  punilh  by  fettjng 
a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  woman,  and  putting 
her  away,  and  they  have  been  pretty  free  with 
fome  of  our  countrymen  when  they  have  caught 
them,  by  putting  fome  to  death  in  a  fummary 
way,  by  a  knife  or  a  gun,  or  cutting  off  their 
Govern-  ears.  I  have  feen  one  fo  ferved.  Their  govern- 
ment,  ment  is  faid  to  be  monarchical ;  but  I  own  I  can’t 
find  it  out  to  be  fo.  Their  chief  commanders, 
who  are  honoured  by  us  with  the  title  of  Kings, 
are  appointed  by  our  own  Governors,  by  a  writing 
fealed  with  the  great  feal  of  the  province-,  which 
feal  to  them  is  every  thing,  for  they  know  not  a 
word  of  the  writing.  I  never  heard  they  did  or 
durft  put  any  man  to  death  for  not  obeying  them  j 
and  their  conjurors  or  fortune-tellers,  and  their 
war  Captains  or  Generals,  are  always  greater 
men  than  their  Kings.  They  pretend  to  an  he¬ 
reditary  fucceflion,  and  recommend  the  next  in 
blood,  in  the  male  line,  to  the  Governor-,  but 
I  have  been  told  they  often  alter  that  -,  and  I  know 
our  Governors  have  appointed  others  who  have 
fhewn  themfelves  better  friends  to  the  Englifh,  and 
thefe  have  been  obeyed  -,  but  indeed  very  few  of 
their  Kings  have  much  power  among  them.  They 
have  fomething  like  a  council,  confifting  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen,  more  or  lefs,  whom  they  call 
beloved  men  -,  and  thofe  are  fuch  as  have  diftin- 
guillied  themfelves  in  war,  and  have  relations  and 
large  families,  and  confequently  fome  credit  and  pow¬ 
er  in  the  clan  they  belong  to  -,  and  by  their  affifi:- 
ance  and  concurrence  they  keep  up  fome  face  of  a 
government. 

Religion  Having  mentioned  the  religion  of  the  Florida 
in  ^  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  enquire 

the^plan-  religion  among  the  Englifh  in 

rations,  our  Colonies  on  the  fame  continent,  of  which 
Dr.  Bray,  who  vifited  mod  of  them,  gives  but 
a  melancholy  account,  in  the  year  1700,  in  his 
reprefentation  to  the  Bifhops  of  the  want  of  mif- 
ftonaries:  And  tho’  things  are  altered  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  fome  of  our  Colonies,  it  remains  much  as 
it  was  in  others. 

This  reverend  Dodor  relates,  that  in  Mary¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1700,  after  great  druggies 
with  the  qnakers,  they  had  obtained  an  ad  for 
the  edablifliment  of  the  church  of  England  there, 
and  a  revenue  of  about  four-fcore  Pounds  per  an¬ 
num  fettled  upon  the  Minider  of  every  parifla  by 
a  tax  on  Tobacco-,  but  at  that  time  there  were 
many  parifhes  that  wanted  incumbents. 

That  the  papids  in  that  province  were  then  a- 
bout  a  twelfth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but  their 


prieds  were  numerous:  And  tho’  the  qualters  C  H  A  P. 
beaded  fo  much  of  their  numbers  and  riches,  up- 
on  which  confiderations  they  moved  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  excufe  them  from  paying  their  dues  to 
the  edablifhed  church,  they  did  not  make  a  tenth 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  did  not  bear  that  prot- 
.portion  they  would  be  thought  to  do  in  wealth 
and  trade.  '  1 

That  in  Pefylvania  there  was  then  pretty  near 
an  equal  number  of  churchmen  (or .  thofe  that 
were  well  ■  difpofed  to  the  church)  and  quakers, 
but  there  was  a  great  want  of  miniders-,  and 
there  were  fome  independents,  but  not  many,  nor 
much  bigotted  to  their  fedl.  There  were  alfo 
two  congregations  of  Swedes,  who  were  Luthe¬ 
rans,  whole  churches  were  finely  built,  and  their 
Miniders  lived  in  very  good  terms  with  the  Mini¬ 
der  of  the  church  of  England  at  Philadelphia  -,  and 
the  King  of  Sweden  had  lately  made  an  addition 
to  their  library  of  three  hundred  Pounds  worth  of 
books. 

That  in  the  neighbouring  colonies  ofEad  and 
Wed-Jerfey  there  were  fome  towns  well  peopled, 
but  ■  entirely  left  to  themfelves  without  pried  or 
altar.  The  quakers  were  then  a  majority  there; 
but  there  were  many  however  well  alFedted  to  the 
church,  and  he  thought  fix  mifiionaries  neceffary 
for  both  the  Jerfeys. 

That  at  New-York  Miniders  were  much 
wanted  alfo,  there  being  but  one  there. .  In  Long- 
Idand  there  were  nine  churches,  but  no  church  of 
England  Minider  then  in  the  idand. 

In  Rhode-Idand,  for  want  of  clergy,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  funk  into  down- right  atheifm.  ‘  • 

In  North-Carolina  there  was  not  one  clergy¬ 
man  then,  and  but  one  in  South-Carolina. 

As  to  Virginia,  the  church  of  England  was 
at  that  time  well  edablilhed  there,  and  the  feve- 
ral  parifhes  generally  fupplied  with  Miniders, 
who  had  a  revenue  out  of  the  Tobacco  and  o- 
therwife,  of  about  an  hundred  Pounds  per  annum 
each. 

As  to  New-England,  independency  was  then, 
as  it  dill  is,  the  prevailing  religion  in  that  coun¬ 
try-,  tho’  the  church  of  England  gains  ground 
there  apace,  as  appears  by  the  number  of  midio- 
naries  lately  fettled  there. 

Dodtor  Bray  concludes  his  addrefs  to  my  Lords 
the  Bifhops  in  the  following  manner: 

For  my  own  part,  I  take  this  to  be  fo  happy 
a  junfture  to  lay  the  foundation  of  lading  good  to 
the  church  of  God  in  thofe  provinces,  that  tho* 
after  the  expence  already  of  above  a  thoufand 
Pounds  in  its  fervice,  and  tho’  it  is  likely  to  be 
dill  at  my  own  charge  wlten  I  go  again,  yet  I 
fliall  not  make  the  lead  difficulty  in  accompany¬ 
ing  your  Lordfhip’s  miffionaries  whom  from  your 
refpedtive  diocefes  you  fhall  pleafe  to  fend  into  thofe  ‘ 

parts.  And  being  therefore  fo  little  intereded  my 
fed  in  the  miffion,  I  hope  I  may  with  a  better 
countenance,  through  your  Lordlhip’s  patronage, 
prefume  to  offer  the  following  propofals  to  the 
very  reverend  dignitaries  and  wealthier  clergy, 
and  other  well-difpofed  perfons  of  the  church, 
for  a  fmall  fubfeription  from  each  of  them,  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  of  thofe  Miffionaries  their 
brethren,  whom  your  Lordfhips  fhall  pleafe  to  fend. 

Propofals  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chridian 
religion  in  the  feveral  provinces  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North-America. 

Whereas  it  hath  pleafed  God  of  late  to  dir  up  Or. 
the  hearts  of  many  people  in  the  American  Plan-  Bray’!*  ■* 

rations, 
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rations,  "who  feetned  .formerly  to  have  forgot  reli¬ 
gion,  now  to  be  very  folicitous  and  carneft  for 
inftruftion,  fo  as  of  thcmfelves  to  call  for  thofc 
helps  which  in  .duty  they  ought  to  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  in  by  unVom  the  beginning:  And  where¬ 
as,  to  our  lhame,  we  muil;  own  that  no  nation 
has  been  fo  guilty  of  this  negledt  as  ours ;  the  pa- 
pifts  of  all  countries  having  been  moft  careful  to 
ilipport  their  luperftitions  wherever  they  have 
planted;  the  Dutch  with,  great  care  allow¬ 
ing  an  honourable  maintenance,  with  all  other 
■encouragements  for  Minifters  in  their  fadories  and 
plantations ;  the  Swedes,  ■  the  Danes,  and  other 
fmall  colonies  being  feldom  or  never  deficient  in 
tliis  particular,  and  we  of  the  Englifii  nation  on¬ 
ly  being  wanting  in  this  point:  And  laflly, 
whereas  tho’  it  be  time,  that  fome  of  our  moll 
confiderable  plantations  have  fet  out  parilhes  and 
allowances  for  Minifters,  yet  it  is  not  fo  in  all;  , 
and  where  fome  provifion  is. made,  it  is  as  yet  far 
flioit  of  being  fufficient  to  maintain  a  Minifter; 
and  there  is  a  total  negleft  of  informing  the  poor 
natives.  Out  of  all  thefe  confiderations  we  do 
not  think  a  more  charitable  work  can  be  carried 
on  than  as  much  as  in  us  lies  to  contribute  towards 
the  redrefs  of  thefe  great  failures;  And  therefore 
do  fubferibe  to  that  purpofe  the  feveral  fums  to  our 
names  annexed. 

It  feems  to  have  proceeded  from  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  reprefentation,  in  a  great  meafure,  that  a 
fociety  was  erefted  the  following  year,  viz.  in  the 
13th  of  W.  III.  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
in  foreign  parts,  the  charter .  lor  the  eftablifhing 
whereof  has  this  preamble : 

1.  Whereas  we  are  credibly  informed  that  in 
many  of  our  plantations,  colonies,  and  faftories 
beyond  the  feas  belonging  to  our  kingdom  of 'Eng¬ 
land,  the  provifion  for  Minifters  is  very  mean,  and 
many  others  of  our  plantations,  colonies,  and 
fadtories  are  wholly  deftitute  and  unprovided  of  a 
maintenance  for  the  Minifters  and  the  publick 
worfhip  of  God  ;  and  for  lack  of  fupport  and 
maintenance  for  fuch,  many  of  our  loving  fub- 
jedts  do  want  the  adminiftration  of  God’s  word 
and  Ikcraments,  and  feem  to  have  been  abandoned 
to  athcifm  and  infidelity;  and  alfo  for  want  of 
learned  and  orthodox  Minifters  to  inftrudl  our 
faid  loving  fubjedls  in  the  principles  of  true  reli¬ 
gion,  divers  Romifli  priefts  and  jefuites  are  more 
encouraged  to  pervert  and  draw  over  our  faid 
loving  fubjedls  to  popifli  fuperftition  and  idolatry. 

2.  And  whereas  we  think  it  our  duty,  as  much 
as  in  us  lies,  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  by  the 
inftrudlion  of  our  people  in  the  Chriftian  religion ; 
and  that  it  will  be  highly  conducive  for  accom- 
plifhing  thofe  ends,  that  a  fufficient  maintenance 
be  provided  for  an  orthodox  clergy  to  live  amongft 
them,  and  that  fuch  other  provifion  be  made  as 
may  be  neceflary  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
in  thofe  parts. 

3.  And  whereas  we  have  been  well  afifured, 
that  if  we  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  eredt 
and  fettle  a  corporation  for  the  reedving,  mana¬ 
ging,  and  difpofing  of  the  charity  of  our  loving 
fubjedls,  divers  perfons  w'ould  be  induced  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  charity  to  the  ufes  and  purpofes  afore- 
faid. 

Know  ye  therefore,  that  we  have,  for  the  ton- 
fiderations  aforefaid,  granted,  &c. 

Accordingly,  feveral  Mifllonaries  were  fent 
to  the  plantations  by  the  faid  fociety. 

N.  B.  The  fociety  allow  ten  Pounds  worth  of 
books  to  each  Mifiionary  for  a  library,  and 
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five  Pounds  worth  of  fmall  tradls  to  be  dl-iC  H  .a  T- 
ftributed  among  their  parifhioners;  ^nd  feve- 
ra!  other  parcels  of  books  as  occafion  offers, 
where  the  fociety  find  them  wanting. 

As  to  the  provinces  of  Virginia  and-  Maryland, 
they  maintain,  their  own  clergy.,  and  the  reft  of 
the  colonies  afiign  their  Minifters  glebes,  build 
'them  houfes,  and  increafe  their  revenues  by  fub- 
Icriptions ; .  fo  that  the  church  of  England  now 
makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  moft  of  our  colo¬ 
nies,  efpeciall/  in  New-England,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  where  in  a  manner,  all  independents  for¬ 
merly:  North-Caroiina,  however,  .  feems  to  beNorth- 
deftitutc  of  a  clergy  ftill,  there  being  only  Mr.  Carolina 
Bovd,  an  itinerant  preacher,  tho’  the  country 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  extent,  gy. 
and  a  well  peopled  flourilhing  colony;  and  here 
the  people,  now  fenfible  of  their  misfortune,  fhew 
a  great  difpofition  for  the  church  of  England,  and 
are  ever  making  application  for  Minifters  to  be 
fent  amongft  them,  offering  to  contribute  largely 
to  their  maintenance. 

It  is  a  melancholy  confideration,  that  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  thought  more  neceffary  to  propagate 
and  fupport  the  fuperftitions  of  the  .  French  liugo- 
nots  and  the  Scots  prefbyterians  (the  former  having 
an  allowance  of  fifteen  thoufand  Pounds  per  arm. 
and  the  other  a  thoufand  Pounds  per  ann.  )■  than  to 
fupport  and  propagate  chriftianity  in  our.  own 
plantations ;  in  fome  of  which,  particularly 
North-Carolina,  our  people  have  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  divine  fervice,  or  having,  the  facra-  ^ 
ments  of  baptifm  or  the  Lord’s  fupper  admi- 
niftered  to  them,  and  are  in  a  manner  become 
heathens  for  want  of  them.  .  It  is  not  to,  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  one  Minifter  Can  perform  divine  fer¬ 
vice  in  every  part  of  that  well  planted  colony, 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  of  equal . 
breadth ;  nor  do  we  trouble  ourfelves  with  main-  f.v 
taining  Miffionaries  for  the  converfion  of  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  who  feeing  no  appearance 
of  religion  among  the  Englifh,  and  probably  as 
little  morality,  muft  naturally  conclude  we  have 
very  little  of  either. 

I  fliftl  conclude  the  ftate  of  the  Britifli  Colonies  Qf 
on  the  continent  of  America,  with  fome  obfer- minerals 
vations  on  their  minerals.  in  the  Bri- 

It  was  it  feems  the  expedlation  of  meeting  with 
Gold  and  Silver  mines,  that  firft  induced 
Walter  Raleigh  and  other  Englifh  adventu¬ 
rers  to  fend  colonies  thither;  and  we  find  our 
Princes,  in  every  charter  almoft,  have  referved  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  all  Gold  arid  Silver  ore  that 
fhould  be  found  there  for  their  own  ufe;  and  it 
feems  highly  probable,  that  fuch  mines  will  fome 
time  or  other  be  difeoverd  in  the  mountains  of 
Apalach,  for  the  Silver  mines  in  New-Mexico  are 
upon  the  fame  continent,  and  in  the  fame  cli¬ 
mate;  and  from  thefe  of  Apalach,  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  wafhed  down  glittering  fapds,  which 
feem  to  promife  fomething  valuable.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  alfo  informs  us  in  his  hiftory  of  Jamaica, 
that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  then  Governor  of 
that  ifiand,  ftiewed  him  a  rich  piece  of  Silver  ore, 
which  his  father  had  from  the  Apaladiian  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  confines  of  Carolina.  The  Portu- 
guefe  were  much  longer  poffeffed  of  Brafil  than  we 
have  been  of  this  part  of  Florida,  before  they 
difeovered  any  fuch  mines,  and  now  we  find  there 
are  mines  wrought  there  furprifingly  rich :  Wc  arc 
yet  very  little  acquainted  with  the  Apalathian 
mountains,  we  have  no  towns  or  fettlements  upoir 
them  (tho’  we  may  when  we  pleafe,  for  there  arc 
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CHAP  fcarcc  any  other  inhabitants  but  wild  beafts)  our 
people  only  pafs  over  them  when  they  go  to  traf- 
fick  with  the  Indians  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
MiflilTippi';  fo  that  thefe  mountains  may  be  as  well 
furnilhed  with  Silver  as  thofe  in  Mexico  for  any 
thing  we  know.  But  farther,  fuppofing  there 
fhould  happen  a  rupture  between  us  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  I  fee  nothing  that  can  prevent  our  pafling 
the  Miffiflipi,  and  poflefling  our  felves  of  the 
mines  of  St.  Barbe,  if  we  make  the  Indians  of 
thofe  countries  our  friends,  who  are  frequently  at 
war  with  the  Spaniards.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that 
neither  the  forces  of  the  Spaniards  or  the  French 
would  be  able  to  oppofe  bur  arms  on  that  fide,  if 
our  colonies  were  united  in  fuch  an  enterprize,  and 
well  fupported  by  a  body  of  regular  troops  from 
Great-Britain. 

As  to  mines  of  Lead,  Iron  and  Copper,  it  is  e- 
vident,  our  plantations  do  not  want  thefe  j  for 
fome  of  them  are  adlually  wrought,  and  thefe 
metals  manufaftured  there  ;  which  is  apprehended 
may  in  time  prove  prejudicial  to  Great-Britain, 
fmce  it  will  lelTen  the  demand  for  Britifh  Iron  and 
Copper,  and  all  manner  of  manufadures  made  of 
thofe  metals:  The  importation  therefore  of  Iron 
wrought,  or  in  bars  from  our  plantations,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  prohibited.  But  was  their  Iron  and 
Copper  equal  to  that  of  Sweden,  I  cannot  fee  why 
we  might  not  import  them  unwrought  from  our 
plantations  as  well  as  from  Sweden,  where  we  pay 
crown-pieces  for  them  (it  is  faid  j)  whereas  when 
we  have  them  from  our  plantations,  we  purchafe 
them  with  our  manufadures,  as  we  do  alfo  Pitch, 
Tar,  and  other  naval  (lores  ;  and  yet  we  chufe  to 
take  thefe  articles  alfo  of  our  northern  neighbours, 
which  I  muft  confefs  is  a  myftery  to  me. 
th^d^fw  ’  return  to  the  Silver  and  Gold  mines, 

very  of  .  *  which  it  is  prefumed  will  one  day  be  difeovered. 
Silver  or  reduced  under  our  power  in  Florida  or  New- 
mines  Mexico  j  fuch  an  event  muft  neceffarily  make  a 


confiderable  alteration  in  our  conftitution,  if  it  does  CHAP, 
not  entirely  overturn  it  when  it  does  happen  *, 
for  as  power  is  the  conftant  attendant  on  riches, 
in  this  cafe  the  crown  will  beforne  poffeffed  of  any  ad- 
treafures,  which  will  give  it  a  m.uch  greater  influ- vantage  to 
ence  than  it  has  at  prefent,  and  render  parliaments 
much  lefs  neceffary;  whether  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  Great-Britain  therefore,  that  our 
colonies  fliould  be  pofleffed  of  mines  of  any  kind 
may  be  difficult  to  determine. 

However,  I  muft  ftill  be  of  opinion  fuch  mines 
would  be  much  better  in  our  own  hands  than  in 
the  hands  of  our  rivals;  and  if  we  fuffer  the  French  than  in  the 
to  build  forts  and  fix  themfelves  on  the  Miffiflipi,  hands  of 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Apalathian  moun-  ® 
tains,  they  will  not  only  be  in  a  condition  to  invade 
and  harrafs  our  plantations  from  north  to  fouth, 
but  will  poflTefs  themfelves  of  the  mines  there,  if 
there  be  any,  which  will  render  that  nation  more 
formidable,  even  in  Europe,  than  it  is  at  prefent ; 
and  if  they  fliould  meet  with  no  Silver  in  thofe 
mountains,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  they  will 
feize  the  mines  of  St.  Barbe  in  New-Mexico  in  a 
few  years  ;  which  will  affedt  the  Spaniards  firft  in¬ 
deed,  but  may  probably  in  the  end  be  of  pernicious 
confequence  to  the  reft  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ; 
and  particularly  England.  It  were  to  be  wiflied 
therefore,  that  Spain  and  England  would  in  time  The  inte- 
underftand  their  mutual  intereft,  and  enter  into  a 
defenfive  alliance  in  America ;  at  lead  fince  the  ^ 
French  can  only  be  defeated  in  their  ambitious  and  drive  the 
covetous  views  by  the  united  forces  of  Great-Bri-  French 
tain  and  Spain.  If  they  are  fuffered  to  eftablilh 
themfelves  in  Florida  on  the  banks  cf  the  Miffiflipi, 
it  will  be  in  their  power  in  that  cafe  to  difturb  either 
the  Britifli  or  Spanifli  fettlements  from  thence  when  / 
they  pjeafe  ;  but  the  Spaniards  feem  to  be  in  the 
moft  imminent  danger  on  account  of  their  Silver 
mineSj 
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This  Idand  was  called  Jamaica  by  the 
natives  when  Columbus  difcovered  it, 
and  he  changed  the  name  to  St.  Jago; 
but  It  loon  recovered  its  primitive  name,  by  which 
it  is  called  at  this  day. 

Jamaica  is  fituated  on  the  Atlantick-Ocean,  be¬ 
tween  17  and  18  degrees  odd  minutes  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  between  76  and  79  degrees  of  weftern 
longitude.  It  lies  near  five  thoufand  miles  fouth- 
welt  of  England,  about  twenty  leagues  call  of 
Hilpaniola,  and  as  many  Ibuth  of  Cuba,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena,  on  the  coaft 
of  Terra  Firma. 

This  ifiand  ftretches  from  eaft  to  v/eft,  be¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
about  fixty  in  breadth  in  the  middle;  but  grow¬ 
ing  lefs  towards  each  end,  the  form  is  pretty  near 
oval. 

The  whole  ifiand  has  one  continued  ridge  of 
hills  running  from  eaft  to  weft  through  the  middle 
of  it,  which  are  generally  called  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  tops  of  fome  are  higher  than  others ; 
one  of  the  higheft  is  called  Mont  Diablo.  Other 
hills  there  are  on  each  fide  of  this  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  are  much  lower. 

The  outward  face  of  the  earth  feems  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  here  ffays  Sir  Hans  Sloan e)  from  what  I 
could  obferve  in  Europe ;  the  vallies  in  this  ifiand 
being  very  level,  with  little  or  no  rifing  ground 
or  fmall  hills,  and  without  rocks  or  ftones.  The 
mountainous  part  for  the  moll  part  is  very  fteep, 
and  furrowed  by  very  deep  gullies  on  the  north 
and  fouth  fides  of  the  higheft  hills.  The  gullies 
are  made  here  by  frequent  and  very  violent  rains, 
which  every  day  almoft  fall  on  thefe  mountains, 
and  firft  making  a  fmall  trough  or  courfe  for 
themfelves  walh  away  afterwards  whatever  comes 
in  their  way,  and  make  their  chanels  extraordi¬ 
nary  fteep. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  high  land  of  this  ifiand 
is  either  ftony  or  clay ;  thefe  Ibrrs  of  foil  refift  the 
rains,  and  lb  are  not  carried  down  violently  with 
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them  into  the  plains,  as  are  the  mould  proper  for  CHAP, 
tillage,  and  other  more  friable  earths ;  hence  it  is,  ,  I-,., 
that  in  thofe  mountainous  places  one  fliall  have 
very  little  or  none  of  fuch  earths,  but  either  a 
tenacious  clay,  or  a  honey-comb,  or  other  rock 
upon  which  no  earth  appears. 

All  the  high  land  is  covered  with  woods,  fbme  Woods, 
of  the  trees  very  good  timber,  tall  and  ftraight; 
and  one  would  w’onder  ffays  my  author)  how  fuch 
trees  could  grow,  in  fuch  a  barren  foil,  fo  thick 
together  among  the  rocks:  But  the  frees  fend  down 
their  fibrous  roots  into  the  crannies  of  the  rocks, 
where  here  a^d  there  they  meet  with  little  recep¬ 
tacles,  or  natural  bafons  of  rain-water,  which  nou- 
rifh  the  roots. 

It  is  a  very  ftrange  thing  ffays  the  fame  writer^ 
to  fee  in  how  ftiort  a  time  a  plantation  formerly 
cleared  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  will  grow  foul ; 

Which  comes  from  tvvocaufes;  the  one,  the  not 
flubbing  up  the  roots,  whence  arife  young  fprouts ; 
and  the  other  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  The  fettle- 
ments  and  plantations,  not  only  of  the  Indians  but 
the  Spaniards,  being  quite  overgrown  with  tali 
trees,  fo  that  there  would  be  no  footfteps  of  them 
left,  were  it  not  for  old  pallifadbes,  buildings. 

Orange  walks,  &c.  which  fliew  plainly  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  there. 

There  are  the  fame  ftrata  dr  layefs  of  earth 
one  over  another,  in  the  fruitful  part  of  the  ifiand, 
as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  And  the  fame 
diffcreri'ce  of  foil  appears  here  as  does  in  England, 
on  digging  of  wells,  &c. 

Molt  of  the  favannahs  or  plains  fit  for  pafture,  qj 
and  cleared  of  wood,  like  our  meadow  land,  lieSavan- 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifiand,  where  one  may  nahs. 
ride  a  great  many  miles  without  meeting  the  leaft 
afeent :  Some  of  thefe  plains  are  within  land  en¬ 
circled  with  hills. 

Thefe  favannahs,  after  feafons,  i.  e.  rain,  are 
very  green  and  pleafant ;  but  after  long  droughts, 
are  very  rriuch  parched  and  withered. 

The  tides  here  are  fcarce  difcernible,  there  be-  Tides, 
very  little  increafe  or  decreafc  of  the  water. 
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P.  and  that  depending  moftly,  if  not  altogether,  on 
the  winds ;  fo  that  the  land  winds  driving  the  wa¬ 
ter  off  the  ifland,  makes  a  foot,  two,  or  more 
ebb,  which  is  moft  apparent  in  the  morning.  In 
the  harbour  of  Port-Royal  one  may  fee  the  Coral- 
Rock,  then  fenfibly  nearer  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  i  and  all  along  the  fea-fhore  the  water  is  gon^ 
for  a  fmall  fpace,  leaving  it  dry  and  this  much 
more  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  when  the 
norths  blow.  On  the  contrary,  the  fea-breeze 
driving  the  water  on  the  fliore  of  the  ifland, 
makes  the  flood  •,  fo  that  in  the  evening  it  may 
be  faid  to  be  high-water,  efpecially  if  a  fouth  or 
other  wind  blows  violently  into  the  land  for  fome 
time  together,  with  which  the  water  comes  in 
and  is  much  higher  than  ordinary.  The  breezes 
being  ftronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  Moon’s 
age,  it  may  be  thought  the  tides  or  currents  may 
follow  that;  but  I  rather  believe,  they  only  are 
the  efleft  of  the  winds  (fays  Sir  Hans  Sloane.) 

The  chief  ports  in  the  ifland,  are  i.  Port- 
Royal,  a  fine  capacious  harbour,  which  will  be 
defcribed  hereafter,  with  the  town  from  which  it 
received  its  name.  2.  Old  Harbour,  which  lies 
leven  or  eight  miles  fouth-wefl:  of  St.  Jago.  3. 
Port-Morant,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  :  And 
4.  Point  Negri),  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland. 
Befides  which,  are  feveral  more  on  the  fouth  and 
north  fides  of  the  ifland  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  ap¬ 
proaching  the  coaft  without  a  pilot,  on  account 
of  the  Coral-Rocks  which  almoft  furround  it. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  mentions  near  an  hundred 
fivers  in  Jamaica,  but  none  of  them  navigable; 
for  rifing  in  the  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the 
ifland,  they  precipitate  themfelves  down  the  rocks 
to  the  north  or  fouth,  falling  into  the  fea  before 
they  have  run  many  miles,  and  carrying  down 
with  them  frequently  great  ftones,  pieces  of  rock, 
and’  timber. 

The  Doftor,  fpeaking  of  their  waters,  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  fays,  frelh  water  is  very  fcarce  in  dry 
years  in  the  favannahs  diftant  from  rivers,  fo  that 
many  of  their  cattle  die  with  driving  to  water. 
Near  the  fea  the  well-water,  as  at  Port-Royal,  is 
brackifh.  This  brackifh  water,  which  is  very 
common  in  wells  on  fea-fhores,  is  not  wholefome, 
but  the  caule  of  fluxes  and  other  difeafes  in  Sai¬ 
lors  drinking  of  it. 

Their  river  water,  becaufe  of  its  great  de- 
fcent  and  precipices,  carries  with  it  much  clay 
or  earth,  whereby  it  is  muddy  and  thick,  and 
has  an  odd  tafte;  which  in  St.  Jago  or  the  Town 
River  gave  occafion  to  the  Spaniards  to  call  it  Rio 
Cobre,  and  the  Englifh  to  fay,  it  is  not  wholefome 
and  taftes  of  copper;  whereas  on  trial  of  the  fand 
and  other  fediments,  there  is  no  metal  found  there¬ 
in,  This  river  water,  if  fuffered  to  fettle  fome 
days  in  earthen  jars,  is  good 
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preferred  to  river  or  pond  water:  There  are 
fome  fprings  as  well  as  rivers,  which  petrify  their 
chanels,  and  flop  their  own  courfe  by  a  cement 
uniting  the  gravel  and  fand  in  their  bottoms. 

There  is  a  hot  bath  or  fpring  near  Port-Mo¬ 
rant,  in  the  eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  fituated  in  a 
wood,  which  has  been  bathed  in  and  drank  of 
late  years  for  the  belly-ach,  the  common  difeafe 
of  the  country,  with  great  fuccefs. 

A  great  many  Salt  fprings  arife  in  a  level 
ground  under  the  hills  in  Cabbage-tree-bottom, 
about  a  mile  or  two  diftant  from  the  fea,  which 
united  make  what  is  called  the  Salt  River. 


Salt  is  made  here  in  ponds,  whereinto  the  fea  C  H  A  P. 
or  fait  water  comes,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun 
the  moifture  being  exhaled,  leaves  the  fait,  which 
is  in  great  plenty  at  the  fait  ponds  about  Old  ponds. 
Harbour,  &c.  The  fait  is  not  perfedlly  white, 
nor  in  final)  grains,  but  in  large  lumps,  and  has 
art  eye  of  red  in  it,  as  fome  Sal  Gemmre  I  have 
feen  come  from  Spain,  or  what  comes  from  the 
ifland  of  Salt  Tartuga,  near  the  main  of  Ame¬ 
rica;  which  is  here  reckoned  the  ftronger  and 
better  fait. 

Lagunas  or  great  ponds,  there  are  many  here.  Lakes. 

•  one  whereof,  Rio  Hoa  pond,  receives  a  great 
deal  of  water  by  a  river,  which  yet  has  no  vifible 
rivulet  or  difeharge  runs  from  it.  , 

Some  rivers  in  the  mountains  rife  above  and  Rivers  un- 
go  under  ground  again  in  a  great  many  places ;  . 

Rio  d’  Oro  particularly  falls  under  and  rifes  above  ' 
ground  three  or  four  times ;  and  lb  it  is  in  many 
others. 

At  Abraham’s  plantation,  on  the  north  fide, 
is  a  river  which  has  ftopt  its  own  courfe  by  let¬ 
ting  a  fettlement  fall  and  petrifying  its  own  bot¬ 
tom. 

It  is  ordinary  to  have  catarads  or  cafeades,  Catarafts.' 
in  rivers  among  the  mountains,  fifty  or  fixty 
foot  high. 

This  ifland  being  feveral  degrees  within  the  Winds 
tropick,  has  the  trade-wind  continually  there, 
which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  called 
the  fea  breeze.  It  comes  about  eight  o’  clock 
in  the  morning,  and  increafes  or  frefhens  till 
twelve  in  the  day,  and  then  as  the  Sun  grows 
lower,  fo  it  decreafes  till  there  is  none  at  four 
in  the  evening.  About  eight  in  the  evening  be¬ 
gins  the  land  breeze,  blowing  four  leagues  into 
the  fea,  and  continues  increafing  till  twelve  at 
night,  and  decreafes  again  till  four,  when  there 
is  no  more  of  it.  This  courfe  generally  holds 
true.  The  fea  breeze  now  and  then  is  more 
violent  than  at  other  times,  as  at  new  or  full 
moon,  and  encroaches  very  much  on  the  land 
winds  and  the  norths  when  they  reign,  viz.  in 
the  month  of  December,  January  and  February, 
blow  over  the  ridge  of  mountains  with  violence 
and  hinder  the  fea  breeze,  which  blows  ftronger 
and  longer  near  the  fea,  as  at  Port-Royal  or  PaC- 
fage-Fort,  than  it  does  within  land,  as  at  St. 

Jago  de  la  Vega  or  Spanifh  town ;  as  contrari- 
wife  the  land  wind  blows  harder  at  the  town 
than  at  Paffage-Fort  or  Port-Royal. 

As  the  trade  wind  between  the  tropicks  comes 
not  direddly  from  the  eaft,  but  varies  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth-eaft,  according  to  the  place  and 
pofition  of  the  Sun,  fo  the  fea  breeze  here  has 
the  like  variation,  not  coming  always  from  the 
fame  point;  on  the  contrary,  the  land  winds 
or  breezes  come  always  from  the  ridge  of  hills, 
and  from  the  fame  point  of  them,  and  this  holds 
both  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  this  ifland. 

In  vallies  amongft  the  mountains,  the  fea  breeze 
or  land  breeze  has  feldom  any  great  influence, 
but  the  north  winds  very  much  proftrating  great 
trees. 

The  land  wind  blowing  at  night,  and  the  fea 
breeze  in  the  day-time,  no  fhipping  can  come 
into  port  except  in  the  day;  nor  go  out  but  foon 
after  break  of  day. 

The  norths  come  in  when  the  fun  is  near  the 
tropick  of  Capricorn,  and  fo  fartheft  off  fbuther- 
ly.  This  north  is  a  very  cold  and  unhealthy 
wind ;  it  is  more  violent  in  the  night,  becaufe  it 

then 
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then  has  the  additional  force  of  the  land  wind 
with  it.  It  checks  the  growth  of  canes  and  all 
vegetables  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  but  is 
hindered  by  the  ridge  of  mountains  from  fliew- 
ing  much  of  its  fury  on  the  fouth,  where  it  fel- 
dom  rains  with  this  wind. 

The  fouth  winds  bring  the  mod  lading  rains 
or  feafons, '  No  rains  from  the  land  are  lading 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland. 

As  at  fea  in  the  trade  winds  one  meets  with 
tornadoes,  fo  at  land  here  fometimes  will  be  a 
violent  wed,  diredlly  contrary  to  the  trade  wind ; 
but  this  happens  feldom,  and  is  foon  over. 

The  fea  breeze,  when  it  blows  hard,  is  thought 
to  hinder  the  rain  from  coming  to  the  plains,  it 
for  the  mod  part  then  raining  on  the  hills.  On 
this  account  it  is  that  there  are  in  the  mountains 
many  fprings  and  rivers,  and  few  or  none  in  the 
plains;  and  this  is  likewife  the  caufe  why  there 
is  never  any  want  of  water  in  the  rivers  coming 
from  them  through  the  plains ;  and  likewife  that 
fometimes  rivers  differ  very  great  increafe  and 
inundations  in  the  plains,  when  no  rain  has  fallen 
in  the  places  where  fuch  inundations  appear. 

Earthquakes,  as  they  are  frequent  in  Hifpanio- 
la  where  they  have  formerly  thrown  down  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  fo  they  are  too  common 
here  alfo.  The  inhabitants  expedt  one  every 
year,  and  fome  of  them  think  they  follow  their 
great  rains.  One  happened  on  Sunday  the  19th 
of  February,  1688,  about  eight  in  the  morning. 

I  found  in  a  chamber,  one  dory  high,  the  cabinets 
and  feveral  other  moveables  on  the  floor  to  reel 
as  if  people  had  raifed  the  foundation  of  the  houfe. 
It  came  by  fhocks,  there  were  three  of  them, 
with  a  little  paufe  between :  It  laded  about  a 
minute  in  all,  and  there  was  a  fmall  noife  ac¬ 
companied  it :  It  was  felt  all  over  the  ifland  about 
the  fame  time,  fome  houfes  being  cracked  and 
very  near  ruined,  aud  very  few  efcaped  fome  in¬ 
jury.  The  people  were  in  a  great  condernation, 
and  the  fhips  in  Port-Royal  harbour  felt  it.  It 
was  obferved  that  the  ground  rofe  like  the  fea  in 
waves  as  the  earthquake  paffed  along:  But  this 
was  nothing  to  the  earthquake  which  happened 
at  PortrRoyal,  in  the  year  1692,  when  that 
town  was  almod  fw allowed  up  by  one ;  of  which 
I  fhall  give  a  further  account  when  I  come  to 
defcribe  their  towns. 

Thunder  is  here  almod  every  day  in  the 
mountains  with  the  rains  there,  fo  that  any  per- 
fon  in  the  plains  may  hear  it  as  well  as  fee  the 
rain.  It  does  not  fo  ordinarily  accompany  thofe 
rains  that  come  from  the  fea,  although  when  it 
docs  it  is  very  violent,  and  has  on  the  feveral  fub- 
dances  it  meets  with,  either  animate  or  inani¬ 
mate,  the  fame  ededls  as  follow  thunder  in  Europe. 

Lightening  for  the  mod  part  precedes  thunder 
in  this  ifland  as  clfewhere :  And  if  it  be  fair  wea¬ 
ther,  efpecially  in  the  hotted  feafons,  it  lightens 
almod  all  the  night,  fird  in  one  part  of  the  fky 
or  horizon  out  of  fome  clouds,  and  then  out  of 
others  oppofite  to  them,  as  it  were  anfwering  one 
another,  as  it  happens  often  in  the  dimmer  in 
England,  &c.  and  gives  occafion  to  people  of 
fancy  to  foretel  drange  wars,  &c.  when  they 
pleafe;  making  thefe  apparitions  in  the  air  fol- 
diers  in  battalia,  &c. 

Frod  or  fnow  are  never  feen  in  this  hot  cli¬ 
mate,  but  fometimes  hail,  and  that  very  large, 
of  which,  during  my  being  here,  I  faw  one  in¬ 
dance;  it  comes  with  very  great  norths,  which 
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reach  with  great  violence  to  the  fouth  fide 
throw  down  every  thing  before  them. 

The  dews  here  are  fo  great  within  land,  that  Dcws. 
the  water  drops  from  the  leaves  of  trees  in  the 
morning  as  if  it  had  rained.  One  riding  in  the 
night  will  find  his  cloaths,  hair,  &c.  very  wet 
in  a  fmail  time.  But  there  are  few  if  any  fogs 
in  the  plains  or  fandy  places  near  the  fea. 

The  rains  here  are  violent,  and  the  drops  very  , 

fame. 

According  to  the  different  pofitions  of  places, 
fo  the  rains  are  more  or  lefs  violent,  and  come  at 
different  times;  but  generally  fpeaking,  the  two 
great  rainy  feafons  are  in  May  and  Oclober,  in 
which  months,  at  new  Or  full  moon,  they  begin 
and  continue  day  and  night  for  a  whole  fort¬ 
night  :  So  that  the  earth  in  all  level  places  is  laid 
under  water  for  fome  inches,  and  it  becomes 
loofe  for  a  great  many  inches  deep,  and  confe- 
quently  the  toads  are  almoff  unpaffable.  In  the 
town  of  St.  Jago  de  la.  Vega,  in  thofe  rainy  fea¬ 
fons,  I  was  forced  to  ride  on  horfeback  (fays  Dr, 

Sloane)  although  but  from  door  to  door, 
vifit  the  fick.  And  thefe  feafons,  as  they 
called,  from  their  being  fit  to  plant  in,  are 
nerally  fo  over  the  whole  ifland;  tho’  they 
much  altered  in  their  time  and  violence  of 
years,  which  arifes  from  the  clearing  much  of  the 
country  of  wood. 

In  the  month  of  January  is  likewife  expefled 
a  feafori  of  rain ;  but  thiS  is  not  fo  conftant  nor 
violent  as  the  other  two;  and  probably  may  come 
from  the  violent  north  at  that  time  paffing  over 
the  mountains  with  part  of  their  rains  with  them. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  fourteen  parilhes  or  Towns, 
precindls.  They  have  very  few  towns;  the  chief 
are,  i.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  or  Spanifh-town. 

2.  Kingfton.  3.  Port-Paflage;  and,  4.  That 
of  Port-Royal. 

St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Sp^ifli  town,  is  plea-st.  Jaga 
fantly  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  upon  the  riwerdela 
Cobre,  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  fea  that  forms 
the  harbour  of  Port-Royal,  about  feven  miles 
below.  It  confifts  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
houfes,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland ;  for  here 
the  Governor  refides,  and  the  general  affembly 
and  courts  of  juftice  are  held ;  This  was  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  ifland  alfo  when  in  poffeffion  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  then  it  was  much  larger  and  more 
magnificent  than  at  prefent;  containing,  as  it  is 
faid,  two  thoufand  houfes,  befides  feveral  fine 
churches  and  monafteries,  which  were  laid  in 
afhes  by  the  foldiers  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englilh. 

Kingfton  in  the  Liguanee,  is  a  port  town  fitu-  Kingftori. 
ated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  of  Port-Royal, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Jago;  and, 
fince  the  repeated  misfortune  of  the  town  of  Port- 
Royal,  is  become  a  large  and  populous  place,  much 
frequented  by  Merchants  and  fea-faring  men. 

Port-Paffage  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  at  the  Port-Paf- 
mouth  of  the  river  Cobre,  feven  miles  fouth-  fage. 
eaft  of  St.  Jago;  and  obtained  its  name  from  be¬ 
ing  the  greateft  thorough-fair  in  the  ifland,  at 
leaft  between  Port-Royal  and  the  city  of  St.  Ja¬ 
go  de  la  Vega.  The  town  is  not  large,  but 
confifts  chiefly  of  houfes  of  entertainment;  and 
being  a  confiderable  pafs  has  a  fort  ereded  for 
its  defence. 

Port-Royal,  before  it  was  deftroyed  by  anPort-Roy- 
earthquake,  in  the  year  1692,  is  thus  defcribedal. 
by  Mr.  Blome: 

^  It 
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CHAP.  It  was  fituateJ  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
iHand,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  flip  or  point  of 
land,  running  wefterly  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  main  ifland  •,  having  the  ocean  on  the  fouth, 
and  a  fine  bay  of  the  fea,  which  forms  the 
harbour,  on  the  north,  well  defended  by  feve- 
ral  forts  and  platforms  of  Guns.  The  harbour 
is  about  three  leagues  broad  in  moft  places,  and 
fo  deep  that  a  llrip  of  feven  hundred  tons  may 
lay  her  fide  on  the  fhore  and  load  and  unload 
at  pleafure ;  nor  does  diere  want  good  anchorage 
in  any  part  of  it. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  town  flood 
was  exceeding  narrow,  and  nothing  but  a  loofe 
land  that  afforded  neither  grafs,  flones,  frefli  wa¬ 
ter,  trees,  or  any  thing  that  could  encourage  the 
building  a  town  upon  it,  but  the  goodnefs  and 
fecurity  of  the  harbour. 

It  contained  above  fifteen  hundred  houfes,  and 
was  fo  populous  and  fo  much  frequented  by  Mer¬ 
chants  and  planters,  that  the  houfes  were  as  dear 
rented  as  in  the  well-traded  ftreets  of  London. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Port-Royal  when 
Mr.  Blome  wrote,  in  the  year  1688.  But 
this  unfortunate  town  has  been  almofl  totally 
deftroyed  three  times  in  our  memory ;  Firfl.  In 
the  year  1692  by  an  earthquake.  Secondly.  In 
the  year  1702  by  a  fire.  And,  thirdly.  In  the 
year  1722,  by  a  violent  florm  and  inundation 
of  the  fea. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1792,  the  earth¬ 
quake  happened,  which,  in  two  minutes,  de¬ 
ftroyed  moft  of  the  town.  The  earth  opened 
and  fwallowed  up  abundance  of  houfes  and  people ; 
the  water  gufhed  out  from  the  openings  of  the 
earth  and  tumbled  the  people  on  heaps;  but  fome 
of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  hold  of 
beams  and  rafters  of  houfes,  and  were  afterwards 
faved  by  boats.  Several  fliips  were  call  away  in 
the  harbour;  and  the  Swan  frigate,  which  lay 
in,,the  dock  to  careen,  was  carried  over  the  tops 
of  the  finking  houfes,  and  did  not  however  over- 
fet,  but  afforded  a  retreat  to  fome  hundreds  of 
people,  who  faved  their  lives  upon  her.  Major 
Kell  e  y,  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time, 
fays,  the  earth  opened  and  Ihut  very  quick  in 
ibme  places,  and  he  faw  feveral  people  fink  down 
to  the  middle,  and  others,  appeared  with  their 
heads  juft  above  ground  and  were  fqueezed  to 
death.  The  sky,  which  was  clear  before  the 
earthquake,  became  in  a  minutes  time  as  red  and 
as  hot  as  an  oven.  The  fall  of  the  mountains 
made  a  terrible  crack,  and  at  the  fame  time  dread¬ 
ful  noifes  were  heard  under  the  eaith.  The 
principal  ftreets  which  lay  next  the  key,  with 
large  warehoufes  and  ftately  brick  buildings  upon 
them  were  all  funk.  Part  of  the  town,  how¬ 
ever,  was  left  ftanding  on  a  neck  of  land  which 
run  into  the  fea;  at  the  extremity  whereof  flood 
the  caftle,  which  was  ftiattered  but  not  demo- 
lilhed.  The  water  of  the  harbour,  fays  another 
writer,  rofe  on  a  fudden  with  huge  waves,  and 
drove  moft  of  the  fhips  from  their  anchors;  and 
immediately  the  fea  retired  again  two  or  three 
hundred  yai'ds,  leaving  the  fifh  dry  upon  the  fand, 
but  returned  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  and  over¬ 
flowed  part  of  the  fhore.  After  the  firfl  great 
fhock,  as  many  people  as  could  got  on  board 
the  fliips  left  in  the  harbour,  not  daring  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  fhore  for  fome  weeks;  the  fhocks  ftiJl 
continuing.  It  is  computed  fifteen  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  were  loft  in  the  earthquake,  and  as  many 
more  by  fleknefs,  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 


the  noifome  vapours  that  proceeded  from  the  ^ 
openings  of  the  earth.  .  •  ^ 

The  earthquake  was  general  all  over  the  ifland, 
and  the  noife  in  the  mountains  fo  terrible,  that 
many  of  the  fugitive  flaves  that  had  run  away 
thither  returned  to  their  mafters.  Two  moun¬ 
tains  which  lay  between  St.  Jagb  and  Sixteen- 
mde-walk  joined  together  and  flopped  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  river,  lb  that  it  over- flowed  feveral 
woods  and  favannahs.  On  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  above  a  thoufand  acres  were  funk  with  the 
houfes  and  people  in  them ;  the  place  appearing 
for  fome  time  like  a  lake  was  afterwards  dryed 
up ;  but  no  figns  of  houfes  were  to  be  feen.  At 
Yellows  a  great  mountain  fplit  and  deftroyed  fe¬ 
veral  plantations  with  the  people  on  therrt;  and 
one  plantation  was  removed  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  it  formerly  lay.  The  houfes  w^ere  in  ge¬ 
neral  thrown  down  or  damaged  all  over  the  ifland ; 
and  it  is  computed  that  three  thoufand  people 
were  killed  with  thofe  that  were  loft  in  Port- 
Royal, 

The  town  being  rebuilt  near  the  place  where  2.  De- 
the  former  flood,  was  a  fecond  time  deftroyed  ftroyed  by 
by  fire  on  the  9th  of  January,  1702-3.  Every 
houfe  was  confumed  that  day,  only  the  two 
royal  forts  and  magazines  were  left  ftanding. 
Whereupon  the  government  looking  on  the  place 
as  unfortunate,  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  remove 
to  Kingfton  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  harbour, 
and  there  the  courts  and  offices  were  ordered  to 
be  held  that  ufed  to  be  held  at  Port-Royal.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  found  to  be  fo  commodious  a  fta- 
tion  for  fhipping,  that  the  people  fome  time  af¬ 
terwards  ventured  to  rebuild  it  a  fecond  time. 

It  was  a  third  time  deftroyed  by  a  florm  and  3.  De- 
inundarion  of  the  fea,  on  the  28th  of  Auguft,  itroyed  by 
1722,  of  which  we  received  the  following  account, 
in  a  letter  from  Jamaica. 

The  fea  being  raifed  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind  to  a  much  greater  height  than  was  ever 
known  before,  broke  over  its  ancient  bounds, 
and  on  a  fudden  over-flowed  a  large  trail  of  land ; 
carrying  away,  with  an  irrefiflable  fury,  men, 
houfes,  cattle,  and  every  thing  that  flood  in  its 
way;  And  in  this  calamity  the  unfortunate  town 
of  Port  Royal  had  its  full  fhare.  I  want  words 
to  give  you  a  juft  defeription  of  the  horror  of 
that  feene  which  we  the  unfortunate  fufferers 
beheld,  when  the  fea  broke  in  upon  us  from  all 
quarters  with  an  impetuous  force,  concurring 
with  the  violence  of  the  wind  to  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  fafety;  for  we  had  no  other  choice  but  to 
perifh  in  the  waters  if  we  fled  from  our  houfes, 
or  of  being  buried  under  the  ruins  if  we  re¬ 
mained  in  them.  In  this  dreadful  fufpenfe  we 
were  held  for  feveral  hours;  for  the  florm  began 
about  eight  in  the  morning  and  did  not  fen- 
fibly  abate  till  between  twelve  and  one;  during 
which  time  the  wind  and  fea  together  demolifh- 
ed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  town,  laid  the 
church  even  with  the  ground,  deftroyed  above 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  white  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  flaves ;  and 
ruined  all  the  ftore-houfes,  with  the  goods  and 
merchandize  in  them.  The  fituation  of  the 
place,  it  being  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  the 
fea,  rendered  it  more  expofed  than  any  other  to 
the  fury  of  this  element;  for  our  only  defence 
againll  the  fea,  is  a  great  wall  running  all  along 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  town,  where  we  ufed  to 
apprehend  moft  danger.  This  wall  is  raifed  about 
nine  foot  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  is 

about 
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CHAP,  about  Ibven  foot  thick,  and  for  twenty  years 
had  proved  a  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  town; 
but  in  this  ftorm  it  broke  over  the  wall  with 
fuch  a  force  as  nothing  was  able  to  withftand. 
Two  or  three  rows  of  houfes  that  run  parallel 
to  the  wall  were  entirely  walked  away,  among 
which  the  church,  an  handfome  building,  and 
very  ftrong,  was  fo  perfedly  demolifhed  that 
fcarce  one  ftone  was  left  upon  another.  Great 
part  of  the  caftle  alfo  was  thrown  down,  tho’ 
it  was  of  a  prodigious  thicknefs,  and  founded 
upon  a  rock:  And  the  whole  fortrefs  was  in 
the  utmoft  danger,  the  fea  breaking  over  the 
walls  which  ftood  thirty  foot  high  above  the  water. 

In  the  higheft  ftreets  of  the  town,  moll  re¬ 
mote  from  the  fea,  the  water  was  five  foot  deep, 
and  fo  rapid  that  the  ftrongeft  man  could  not 
ftem  it,  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  in  our 
upper-rooms,  tho’  we  were  in  danger  of  perilh- 
ing  every  minute  by  the  fall  of  the  houfes,  which 
Ihook  in  a  very  terrible  manner,  and  the  roofs 
were  generally  blown  off. 

The  morning  in  which  the  ftorm  happened, 
there  was  a  great  fleet  of  merchant  Ihips  riding 
in  the  harbour,  molt  of  which  had  taken  in  their 
full  freight,  and  were  to  have  returned  home  in 
a  few  days,  but  the  ftorm  left  only  one  veflel  in 
the  harbour,  befides  four  fail  of  men  of  war ;  and 
thefe  had  all  their  mafts  and  rigging  blown  away ; 
but  the  moft  fenfible  proof  of  the  irrefiftible  force 
of  the  ftorm  was  the  vaft  quantities  of  ftones  that 
were  thrown  over  the  town-wall,  of  which  fuch 
a  prodigious  number  were  forced  over,  that  an 
hundred  Negroes  were  employed  fix  weeks  in 
throwing  them  back  into  the  fea,  feme  of  them 
being  fo  large  that  nine  or  ten  men  could  not 
heave  one  of  them  back  again  over  the  wall. 

I  am  fenfible  this  part  of  the  relation  will  feem 
ftrange;  but  I  doubt  not  obtaining  your  belief 
when  I  affirm  it  to  you  for  a  certain  truth. 

The  town  of  Kingfton  alfo  received  great  da¬ 
mage,  abundance  of  houfes  being  blown  down 
there,  and  many  more  fliattered  and  uncovered ; 
abundance  of  rich  goods  were  fpoiled  by  rain 
which  fell  at  the  fame  time,  and  fome  people 
v/ere  killed.  And  of  all  the  veflTels  which  rode 
in  Kingfton  harbour,  which  were  between  forty 
and  fifty  fail,  they  were  either  driven  on  ftiore, 
or  over-fet  and  funk,  abundance  of  fea-men  loft, 
and  fome  large  ftiips  with  all  their  loading  were 
thrown  upon  dry  land.  The  damage  which  the 
trading  part  of  the  ifland  has  fuftained  by  the  lofs 
of  their  fliipping  and  goods  is  not  to  be  exprefled : 
And  the  planting  intcreft  has  fhared  in  the  cala¬ 
mity  by  the  lofs  of  their  dwelling-houfes.  Sugar 
works,  and  otherwife;  and  had  the  fury  of  the 
ftorm  lafted  much  longer  univerfal  ruin  muft 
have  enfued. 

The  buildings  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  ifland 
were  of  timber,  feldom  more  than  one  ftory 
high,  and  they  fixed  the  principle  pofts  deep  in  the 
ground  to  prevent  their  being  fliook  in  pieces  by 
earthquakes.  On  the  contrary,  the  Englifh  build 
with  brick,  and  frequently  pretty  high  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  has  fometimes  proved  fatal  to  them ; 
neither  are  thefe  brick  houfes  fo  cool  as  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards  were:  Their  kitchens  are  always 
at  a  diftance  from  the  houfe,  on  account  of  the 
heat  and  fmells  occafioned  by  their  cookery ;  and 
they  have  no  chimneys  or  fire-places  in  their 
dwelling-houfes.  The  houfes  of  the  great  plan¬ 
ters  alfo  are  at  a  diftance  from  their  Sugar-works, 
to  avoid  the  difagreeable  fmells:  And  the  Negroes 
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houfes  ftand  at  a  difl  ance  from  their  mafters,  be-  CHAP, 
ing  only  long  thatched  hutts,  furniflied  with  mat^ 
to  lie  on,  earthen  pots  to  drefs  their  food,  and 
fome  calabafhes,  which  ferve  them  for  pails, 
bowls,  and  difhes. 

The  inhabitants  are  either  Englifli,  or  of  Eng-  Inhabit 
lifli  extradlioii  born  in  the  ifland,  Indians,  Ne-’^^'^^^- 
groes.  Mulatto’s  or  Meftize,  or  the  defendants 
of  thefe. 

I'he  Englifh,  and  thofe  of  Englilh  extraction,  Numbers, 
may  be  fifty  tlioufand ;  the  Indians  are  but  few, 
all  the  natives  having  been  deftroyed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  fome  only  remaining  tlicy  import¬ 
ed  afterwards  for  flaves,  and  fome  few  the  Eno-- 
lifh  have  brought  hitlicr;  the  reft,  viz.  Negroes, 
Mulatto’s,  Meftize,  and  their  defendants,  may 
amount  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  or 
thereabouts. 

The  Englifli  here  follow  the  fafhions  of  their  Ihibits. 
mother  country  in  their  habits,  making  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  difference  of  climate;  which 
Sir  Hans  Sloan e  reproves  them  for.  As  to 
their  flaves  they  work  naked,  except  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth  about  their  loins ;  but  they  have  a  little 
canvas  jacket  and  breeches  given  them  by  their 
mafters  annually  at  Chriftmas  to  wear  on  holy- 
days. 

The  meat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  is  ge- 
nerally  fuch  as  in  England,  namely,-  beef,  pork, 
and  fifh,  flour,  and  peafe,  falted  flefli  and  fifh 
fent  from  the  Britifh  Colonies  on  the  continent; 
on  which  not  only  the  mafters  feed,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  they  are  obliged 
to  furnifh  their  fervants,  both  whites  and  black.s, 
with  three  pounds  of  fait  beef,  pork,  or  fifh,  every 
week,  befides  Caffavi  bread,  yams  and  potatoes, 
which  they  eat  as  bread,  and  is  the  natural  pro- 
du(ff  of  the  country. 

4 

There  are  in  the  f  vannahs  great  plenty  of  cat¬ 
tle;  but  they  cannot  keep  beef  many  day%  tho’  it 
be  falted ;  and  frefli  beef  is  ready  to  corrupt  in  four 
or  five  hours.  Butchers  always  kill  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  therefore,  juft  before  day,  and  by  7  o’clock 
the  markets  for  frefh  meat  are  over. 

Their  beef  here  is  v/ell-tafted  and  good,  unlefs 
when  Guinea  Hen-weed  riles  in  the  favannahs ; 
which  is  immediately  after  rains,  or  when  they 
are  fO  parched  that  cattle  can  find  nothing  elfe  to 
feed  on. 

The  Butchers  remedy  the  fmell  of  the  Guinea 
Hen-weed  in  cattle,  by  putting  them  into  other 
feeding  grounds  before  they  are  flaughtered. 

Veal  is  very  common,  but  none  thought  good 
but  what  comes  from  Luidas,  where  the  Calves 
are  white- flefhed ;  whether  this  comes  from  this 
place  being  mountainous,  or  bleeding  and  giving  ' 
them  Chalk  as  in  Effex,  I  cannot  tell;  but  the 
price  of  it  was  fo  extravagant,  that  in  the  affembly 
they  paft  an  a6b  that  it  fhould  not  be  fold  dearer 
than  twelve  Pence  per  pound. 

A  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  beft  inhabitants, 
for  their  own  table,  is  of  the  produce  of  the  ifland ; 
viz.  fwines-flefli,  and  poultry  of  their  own  rai- 
fing. 

The  fwine  are  of  two  forts,  one  running 
wild  in  the  country  amongft  the  woods,  which 
feed  on  the  fallen  fruits,  &c.  and  are  fought  Out 
by  hunters  with  packs  of  Dogs,  and  chiefly  found 
in  the  more  unfrequented  woody  parts  of  the 
ifland.  After  they  are  wearied  by  the  Dogs  and 
come  to  bay,  they  are  ftiot  or  pierced  through 
with  lances ;  then  being  cut  open,  the  bones  arc 
taken  out,  the  flefh  gafh’d,  and  the  skin  filled 
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CHAP,  with  fak  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  which  is  called 
jirking.  It  is  brought  home  to  their  makers  by 
the  hunters,  and  eats  much  like  bacon  if  broiled 
on  coals.  Thefe  hunters  are  either  blacks  or 
whites,  and  go  out  with  their  Dogs,  fome  fait 
and  bread  ;  and  lie  far  remote  from  houfes  in  huts 
in  the  woods  for  feveral  dviys,  in  places  where 
fwine  come  to  feed  on  the  fruits.  The  Indians 
are  very  expert  at  this  fport.  The  fame  method 
is  ufed  for  wild-  kine,  which  are  now  hut  very 
few ;  and  thofe  in  the  woods  on  the  north-fide. 
Wild  Goats  there  are  fome  on  the  Salt-pan  Hills, 
not  to  be  feen  but  in  dry  feafons  when  they  come 
down  for  water. 

Swine  fed  at  Crawles  are  in  very  great  plenty  : 
Thefe  Crawles  are  houfes  and  flies  built  for  feeding 
and  breeding  Hogs.  The  fwine  come  home  eve¬ 
ry  night  from  feeding  on  the  wild  fruits  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  on  the  third  found  of  a  Conch- 
fhell ;  where  they  are  fed  with  fome  ears  of  Corn 
thrown  amongft  them,  and  let  out  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  not  to  return  till  night  or  they  hear  the  found 
of  the  fhell. 

A  Palcnque  is  here  a  place  for  bringing  up  of 
poultry,  as  Turkeys,  which  here  much  exceed  the 
European,  and  are  very  good  and  well-tafted. 
Hens,  Ducks,  Mufeovy  Ducks,  and  fome  very 
few  Geefe.  Mufeovy  Ducks  are  here  moft  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  thrive  extremely,  they  coming  originally 
from  Guinea.  Thefe  poultry  are  all  fed  on  Indian 
or  Guinea  Corn,  and  Ants  neks  brought  from  ;he 
woods,  which  thefe  fowls  pick  up  and  devour  gree¬ 
dily. 

Cattle  are  penned  every  night,  or  elfe  in  a 
Ihort  time  they  run  wild  :  Thefe  pens  are  made 
of  pallifadoes,  and  are  looked  after  very  carefully 
by  the  planters.  The  Oxen  which  have  been 
drawing  in  their  mills  and  are  well-fed  on  Sugar 
Cane  Tops,  are  reckoned  the  bek  meat  if  not  too 
much  wrought.  They  are  likewife  fatted  by 
Scotch  Grafs. 

Turtle  (Tortolfes)  are  of  feveral  forts  •,  thofe 
of  the  fca  called  Green  Turtle,  from  their  fat  be¬ 
ing  of  that  colour,  feed  on  Conches  or  Shell-fifli, 
and  are  very  good  victuals:  Thefe  are  eaten  by 
abundance  of  the  people,  efpecially  of  the  poorer 
fort  of  the  ifland.  They  are  brought  in  floops, 
as  the  feafon  is  for  breeding  or  feeding,  from  tile 
Caymanes,  or  South  Cayos  or  Rocks  near  Cuba, 
in  which  forty  koops,  part  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  belonging  to  Port-Royal,  are  always  em¬ 
ployed.  They  are  worth  fifteen  fhillings  a-piece, 
bek  when  with  egg,  and  brought  and  put  into 
pens  or  pallifadoed  places  in  the  harbour  of  Port- 
Royal,  whence  they  are  taken  and  killed  as  occa- 
fion  requires.  They  are  much  better  when  brought 
in  firk  than  after  languilhing  in  thofe  pens. 

They  infeft  the  blood  of  thofe  feeding  on  them  ; 
whence  their  (hirts  are  yellow,  the  skin  and  face 
of  the  fame  colour,  and  their  fhirts  under  the 
armpits  kained  prodigiouky.  This,  I  believe  (fays 
Sir  Hans  Sloane)  may  be  one  of  the  reafons  of 
the  complexion  of  our  European  inhabitants, 
which  is  changed  in  fome  time  from  white  to  that 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  which  proceeds  from  this  as 
well  as  the  jaundice,  which  is  common  fea-air,  &c. 

Land  Turtles  are  counted  more  delicate  food 
than  thofe  of  the  fea,  although  fmaller. 

All  Ibrts  of  Sea-Turtle  or  Tortoife,  except  the 
green,  are  reckoned  fifhy  and  not  good  food. 

The  Manati  or  Sea-Cow  is  taken  in  this  ikand 
very  often  in  calm  bays  by  the  Indians ;  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  extraordinary  good  eating. 
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Fifh  of  all  forts  are  here  in  great  plenty ;  but  C  H  A  P. 
care  muk  be  taken  they  are  not  poifonousj  this 
is  known  by  the  places  where  they  are  •,  if  Man- 
chaneel  Apples  are  eaten  by  them  they  are  very 
dangerous  *,  and  thefe  Apples  frequently  drop  into 
the  fea  from  the  boughs  of  that  tree. 

Salt  Mackarel  are  here  a  great  provifion,  efpe- 
cially  for  Negroes  *,  who  covet  them  extremely  in 
Pepper-pots  or  Oglios,  &c. 

What  is  ufed  for  bread  here  by  the  inhabitants 
is  very  different  from  that  in  Europe  -,  that  com¬ 
ing  nearek  our  bread  is  made  of  Cakavi  Flour. 

This  bread  is  worth  about  twenty  Shillings  and 
Six-pence  the  hundred  weight ;  fometimes  double 
that,  according  to  its  fcarcity.  People  who  feed  al¬ 
together  on  this,  live  as  long  and  in  as  good  health 
as  they  who  feed  on  any  other  fort  of  bread ; 
tho’  the  juice  preked  from  this  root  is  rank 
poifon. 

Plaintalns  is  the  next  mok  general  fupport  of 
life  in  this  ikand.  They  are  brought  in  from  the 
Plaintain-walks,  or  places  where  thefe  trees  are 
planted,  fomewhat  green  ;  they  ripen  and  turn  yel¬ 
low  in  the  houfe  before  they  are  eaten.  They  are 
ufually  roaked,  after  their  firk  being  cleared  of 
their  outward  fkins,  under  the  coals.  They  are 
likewife  boiled  in  Oglios  or  Pepper-pots,  and  pre¬ 
pared  into  a  pake  like  dumplings-,  and  feveral 
other  ways.  A  drink  is  alfo  made  of  them. 

Potatoes  are  eat  as  bread  in  this  place  j  alfo 
roaked  under  the  coals,  or  boiled. 

Yams  are  likewife  ufed  here  in  lieu  of  bread, 
and  are  prepared  as  the  others ;  only  becaufe  they 
are  very  large  they  are  ufually  cut  in  pieces. 

Grains  in  ufe  here  are,  i.  Guinea  Corn.  ’Tis 
prepared  and  ufed  as  Rice,  and  takes  as  v/ell,  and 
is  as  nourikiing.  It  is  alfo  the  food  of  the  poul¬ 
try  and  Pigeons. 

2.  Indian  Corn  or  Maiz,  either  roaked  or  boil¬ 
ed,  is  fed  on  by  kaves;  efpecially  the  young 
ears  of  it  before  ripe  baked  under  the  coals  and 
eaten  -,  this  is  thought  by  them  very  delicious,  and 
called  mutton  j  but  it  is  mok  ufed  for  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  and  poultry. 

5.  Rice  is  here  planted  by  fome  Negroes  in  their 
own  plantations,  and  thrives  well  -,  but  becaufe 
it  requires  much  beating,  and  a  particular  art  to 
feparate  the  grain  from  the  hufk,  it  is  thought 
too  troublefome  for  its  price,  and  fo  negledled  by 
mok  planters. 

Peafe,  Beans,  and  Pulfe,  of  forts  different  from 
thofe  in  Europe,  are  here  very  common.  They 
are  eaten  when  green  as  ours  of  Europe  -,  and  when 
dry,  boiled,  affording  the  Negroes  very  good  and 
krong  provifions. 

Flour  from  New-York  is  counted  the  bek ;  but 
this  as  well  as  all  other  flour  and  bifket,  are  very 
fubjed  to  be  fpoiled  with  Weevils  or  fmall  Sca¬ 
rab^!,  if  long  kept. 

Chocolate  is  here  drank  at  all  times;  but  chiefly 
in  the  morning. 

The  common  ufe  of  this  by  all  people  in  the 
feveral  countries  of  America  (Sir  Hans  Sloane 
obferves)  proves  its  being  a  wholfome  food.  The 
drinking  of  it  warm  may  make  it  the  more  ko- 
machick ;  for  we  know  by  anatomical  preparations 
that  the  tone  of  the  fibres  are  krengthened  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  komach  in  hot  Water,  and  that  hot  li¬ 
quors  will  diffolve  what  cold  will  leave  unaffed- 
ed. 

Bsfides  thefe  ordinary  provifions,  the  Racoon, 
a  fmall  quadrupede,  is  eaten.  Rats  are  likewife  eaien 
fold  by  the  dozen,  and  when  they  have  been  bred 
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C  H  A  P.  amongft  the  Sugar-canes  are  thought  by  fome  dif 
cerning  people  very  delicious  vidluals.  Snakes  or 
Serpents,  and  Coffi  fa  fort  of  Worms)  are  eaten 
Snakes,  by  the  Indians  and  Negroes. 

Liquors.  The  moft  common  drink  is  water,  and  reckon¬ 
ed  the  mofl:  wholfome  by  many,  among  whom 
1  am  one  (fays  Do6lor  Sloane*,)  and  he  feems  to 
recommend  the  drinking  a  draught  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Madera  is  the  next  moft  general  drink 
mixed  with  water.  Madera  Wines  have  this  par¬ 
ticular  quality,  different  from  French  Wines  and 
all  others  that  are  brought  hither,  that  it  keeps 
better  in  a  hot  place  or  expofed  to  the  fun,  than 
in  a  cool  cellar j  whereas  other  wines  muft  be 
kept  cool  here,  and  if  you  do  they  turn  four  in  a 
fhort  time.  Syder,  Beer,  and  Ale,  are  alfo  brought 
hither  from  the  northern  colonies,  or  from  Eng¬ 
land,  but  do  not  keep  well. 

Cool  drink  made  of  Moloffes  and  Water  Pe- 
rino,  Corn-drink,  Cane-drink,  that  made  of  Sor¬ 
rel  or  Pines,  are  all  accounted  unwholfome,  turn¬ 
ing  four  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  ow¬ 
ing  their  ftrength  to  the  Sugar  and  fermentation 
they  are  put  into  j  although  I  have  known  fome 
people  drink  nothing  elfe,  and  yet  have  their 
health  very  well. 

Acajou  Wine,  made  of  the  fruit  fo  called,  is 
very  ftrong,  keeps  not  long,  and  caufes  vomiting  j 
it  is  reckoned  a  good  remedy  in  the  Dropfy. 

Plantin-drink  is  ftronger  than  any  of  the  others 
except  Acajou  Wine,  though  fubjedl  to  grow  four 
in  a  fhort  time. 

The  common  fuddling  liquor  of  the  vulgar  is 
Rum-punch.  Rum  is  made  of  Sugar-cane  Juice, 
not  fit  to  make  Sugar  of,  being  eaten  with  Worms, 
growing  in  a  bad  foil,  or  through  fome  other  faulty 
but  chiefly  of  the  fkimmings  of  the  copper  in  crop¬ 
time,  or  of  Moloffes  and  water  fermented  about 
fourteen  days  in  ciftcrns  and  then  diftilled:  It 
has  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  Brandy,  or 
any  fermented  and  vinous  fpirit. 

L  d  ’ivs  better  fort  of  people  lie  as  in  England, 

though  more  on  matreffes  or  quilts,  and  with 
little  covering.  They  hold  here,  that  lying  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  land  breezes  is  very  unhealthy  •,  which 
I  do  not  believe  (fays  my  author)  to  come  fo 
much  from  the  qualities  of  the  air,  either  manifeft 
or  more  obfcure,  as  from  this,  that  the  a'lr  when 
one  goes  to  fleep  here  being  very  hot,  the  fun- 
beams  having  heated  it  fo  long,  it  retains  this  heat 
for  fome  confiderable  time  in  the  night-,  which  af¬ 
terwards  wearing  away  it  grows  towards  morn¬ 
ing  very  cold,  and  affedls  one  by  the  coldnefs 
fometimes  fo  much  as  to  awake  one  if  fleeping. 
This  muft  of  neceftity  check  tranfpiration,  and 
fo  may  be  the  caufe  of  many  difeafes.  To  a- 
void  this,  Negroes  and  Indians  fleep  not  without 
a  fire  near  them. 

Hamacas,  or  hamocks,  are  common  beds  of 
ordinary  white  people  -,  they  were  in  ufe  amongft 
the  Indians,  and  are  much  cooler  than  beds ,  fo 
cool  as  not  to  be  lain  in  without  cloaths,  efpecb 
ally  if  fwung,  as  is  ufually  the  cuftom  here. 

Indians  and  Negroes  lie  on  the  floors,  generally 
on  mats  made  of  Rufhes,  with  very  little  or  no 
covering,  .and  a  fmall  fire  near  them  in  their 
cottages.  Hence  the  fervants  who  lie  not  in 
beds  are  not  faid  to  go  to  bed,  but  to  go  to  fleep; 
and  this  phrafe  has  generally  obtained  all  over  the 
plantations. 

Beds  are  fometimes  covered  all  over  with  Gauze, 
to  hinder  the  Mofquitos,  or  Gnats,  from  buzzing 


about,  biting,  or  awaking  thofe  lying  in  them.  CHAP. 
This  is  chiefly  after  rain.  I- 

It  is  efteemed  here  the  wholfomeft  way  to  go 
to  bed  early  and  rife  early. 

Exercifes  here  are  not  many  becaufe  of  the  Exerclfe;.' 
heat  of  the  air ;  riding  in  the  mornings  is  the 
moft  ordinary,  which  by  its  eafy  moving  the  Ab- 
donien,  and  fo  confequently  its  contents,  and  by 
that  means  forwarding  the  depuration  of  the  blood 
in  the  feveral  emunftories  there  placed,  has  a  very 
great  power  in  keeping  a  man  in  found  health  as 
well  as  recovering  a  man  when  fickly  and  ill. 

The  principle  vegetables  and  produce  of  this  Vegeta- 
ifland  are  Sugar-canes,  Cacoa  of  which  Choco-^^^^‘ 
late  is  made, .  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons,  Palms, 

Coco  Trees,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Tobacco,  tlie  Pric¬ 
kle  Pear,  woods  for  dying.  Salt,  Ginger,  Cod, 

Pepper,  Piemento  Drugs,  fuch  as  Guiacum,  China 
Root,  Sarfaparilla,  Calfla,  Fiftula,  Tamarinds, 

Venella’s,  gums  and  roots  ufed  in  medicines 
and  forgery. 

Here  grows  the  Machineel  Tree,  which  bears 
a  beautiful  but  poifonous  apple,  and  the  Moho- 
gany,  the  timber  and  planks  of  both  which  are 
now  in  great  efteem  with  us ;  and  they  have  the 
like  foreft  trees  as  are  found  in  the  continent  of 
America  in  the  fame  climate. 

Their  animals  are  Horfes,  Mules,  Afles,  Oxen,  Animals. 
Sheep  and  Hogs,  Goats  and  Rabbets;  but  they 
have  no  Deer  or  Hares. 

They  have  alfo  very  good  fea  and  river  fifh,’ 
and  poultry.  Turkeys,  Geefe,  Ducks  wild  and 
tame,  Pigeons,  Guinea  Hens,  Snipes,  Parrots, 
Parokeets,  and  feveral  others  already  mentioned  in 
fpeaking  of  their  food. 

There  are  alfo  Alligators,  or  Crocodiles,  in  their 
waters,  and  they  have  fome  Snakes ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  not  venomous  it  is  faid. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  fpeaking  of  their  difeafes  Difeafes 
and  remedies  obferves,  that  here  are  the  fame  dif- 
eafes  and  the  fame  methods  of  cure  as  in  Europe ; 

That  fluxes  and  fevers  of  all  kind?",  as  well  as 
dyfenteries  or  bloody-fluxes,  are  very  common 
here  with  all  kind  of  people :  And  for  fluxes  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  moderate,  he  gave  fome  eafy 
medicine  to  forward  them  ;  but  if  attended  with  a 
high  fever,  or  there  was  fo  great  an  evacuation 
that  the  patient  was  grown  weak,  he  u(ed  to  or¬ 
der  bleeding :  That  very  often  in  this  dlftemper,’ 
and  in  the  gripes  or  belly-ach,  which  is  another 
common  difeafe  in  this  country,  occafioned  chief¬ 
ly  by  drinking  four  punch  and  other  pernicious 
liquors,  there  was  an  inflammation  in  the  guts, 
which  often  occafioned  a  gangreen,  if  not  timely 
remedied ;  And  in  this  cafe,  befides  the  ufual  re¬ 
medies,  he  ufed  to  order  Rice  to  be  boiled  in  wa¬ 
ter  for  their  ordinary  drink ;  And  in  epidemick 
dyfenteries  he  had  known  flour  boiled  in  Milk, 
with  fome  Wax  feraped  in  it,  do  very  great  cures. 

But  I  muft  refer  my  reader  to  Dr.  Sloane’s  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  of  Jamaica  for  a  full  account  of  their 
difeafes  and  cures,  it  not  being  confiftent  with  fo 
general  a  work  as  this  to  be  more  particular. 

I  fhall  only  obferve  further,  that  the  harbour  Port-Roy- 
of  Port-Royal  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  al  harbour 
grave  of  our  marine  Officers  and  feamen,  many 
thoufands  having  perifhed  there  by  the  unhealth-  2en. 
fulnefs  of  the  place,  or  their  own  irregular  w.ay^ 
of  life  in  a  climate  fo  different  from  that  of  their* 
native  country.  And  it  muft  be  admitted  that 
let  a  man  be  never  fo  careful  of  his  health  here, 
both  the  air  and  the  water  are  fo  bad  near  the 
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CHAP,  coaft,  that  thde  alone  are  fufficient  to  deftroy 
his  health  ;  but  as  I  underftand  Dr.  S'loane,  both 
the  water  and  air  are  good  at  a  diftance  from  the 
iiiores ;  and  the  inland  Country  of  Jamaica  is  as 
healthful  as  any  other,  but  hither  fea-faring  people, 
who  belong  either  to  men  of  war  or  merchant 
men,  feldom  come-,  their  bufmefs  obliges  them 
to  remain  on  board  in  that  fatal  bay,  or  at  the 
port-towns  bordering  upon  it,  which  are  not  much 
better. 

Iliftory.  Jamaica  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
iecond  voyage  to  America,  anno  1493,  and 
planted  by  the  Spaniards  fome  few  years  after¬ 
wards.  Their  firft  colonies  were  fettled  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  here  they  built  a 
town,  giving  it  the  name  of  Seville  ;  but  obferving 
that  neither  the  weather  nor  the  foil  was  fo  good 
as  on  the  fouth,  they  built  the  town  of  St.  Jago 
de  la  Vega  on  the  River  Cobre,  which  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Port-Royal,  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of 
the  ifland.  This  town  in  time  increafed  to  a  large 
city,  confifling  of  two  thoufand  houfes ;  and  here 
they  lived  in  great  fplendour  and  fecurity  for  near 
a  century,  having  parcelled  out  the  richeft  lands 
amongft  them,  which  they  planted  chiefly  with 
Cacoa  for  their  Chocolate,  Corn,  Sugar,  and  de¬ 
licious  fruits  that  were  cultivated  by  their  Negroes, 
of  whom  they  entertained  great  numbers:  They 
alfo  flocked  the  country  with  all  manner  of  Euro¬ 
pean  cattle,  many  of  which  being  turned  into  the 
woods  grew  wild,  and  increafed  prodigioufly  in  the 
mountains. 

In  the  year  1596,  being  about  an  hundred  years 
after  the  Spaniards  difcovered  it.  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley  cruizing  in  thefe  feas  with  a  Angle  fhip 
of  war,  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  took  the 
town  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  and  plundered  it ;  fo 
little  did  the  Spaniards  dream  of  an  enemy  here, 
or  provide  for  their  defence,  imagining  this  new 
world  to  be  all  their  own,  and  that  no  European 
power  durfl  diflurb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

After  this  misfortune,  the  Spaniards  eredled  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cobre,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Paffage-Fort,  by  which 
they  imagined  they  fhould  prevent  their  capital 
being  furprized  for  the  future-,  but  Col.  Jack- 
son  coming  before  Port-Paflfage  with  a  fleet  of 
Englifh  privateers,  in  the  year  1635,  or  as  others 
fay,  1638,  landed  five  hundred  men,  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  their  works  at  Port-Paffage,  and 
advancing  to  St.  Jago  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the 
town  and  plundered  it,  obliging  the  inhabitants 
to  raife  a  confiderable  fum  to  ranfom  it  from  burn¬ 
ing  ;  after  which  he  retired  to  his  fhips. 

Still  the  Spaniards  remained  in  poflefAon  of  the 
ifland  till  the  year  1656,  when  Admiral  Penn 
and  General  Venables  being  fent  by  the  ufurper 
Cromwell  to  reduce  Hifpaniola,  and  being  dlf- 
appointed  in  that  attempt,  to  fave  their  credit, 
invaded  Jamaica,  and  made  a  complete  conqueft 
of  it. 

And  the  Spaniards  have  been  fo  far  from  at¬ 
tempting  the  recovery  of  the  ifland,  that  they 
yielded  and  confirmed  it  to  Great-Britain  by  a  fub- 
fequent  treaty  of  peace. 

Some  diflurbance  the  Englifh  however  have  met 
With  from  time  to  time  from  the  Negroes  in  the 
mountains  ;  for  when  the  Spaniards  left  the  ifland, 
their  Negroes  retired  to  the  moft  inaccefTible  part  of 
the  mountains,  and  there  fortifying  themfelves, 
bid  defiance  to  the  Englifh,  who  were  never  able 
to  reduce  them  entirely,  but  fome  of  them  re¬ 
mained  there  till  they  were  joined  by  other  fugi¬ 


tives  of  the  fame  complexion,  flaves  to  the  Eng- 
lilli  planters,  and  at  length  increafed  to  fo  great  a 
body,  that  they  became  formidable  to  the  planta¬ 
tions-,  in  which  they  committed  many  murders 
and  robberies.  And  notwithflanding  his  Majefly 
has  fent  two  regiments  to  the  affiftance  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  they  flill  maintain  their  ground  I  perceive ; 
and  all  that  the  foldiers  cun  do  is  to  guard  the 
plantations  from  their  ravages. 

During  King  William’s  war  alfo,  I  find, 
the  French  from  Hifpaniola  landed  fome  forces  on 
the  ifland  in  the  year  1694,  and  plundered  feveral 
of  the  plantations ;  But  they  were  foon  beat  off, 
and  fome  forces  being  fent  from  England  to  their 
afliflance,  the  gentlemen  of  Jamaica  returned 
their  vifit,  made  a  defcent  on  Hifpaniola,  and 
plundered  feveral  places  in  poffelTion  of  the  French, 
bringing  away  with  them  fourfcore  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  confiderable  booty. 

As  for  the  prefent  flate  of  Jamaica,  we  may 
befl  underftand  it  from  themfelves,  in  their  addrefs 
or  reprefentation  to  the  throne,  viz. 

To  the  King’s  moft  excellent  Majefly. 

The  humble  addrefs  and  reprefentation  of  the 
council  of  Jamaica. 

Moft  gracious  Sovereign, 

We  your  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fub- 
je6ls,  your  council  of  Jamaica,  having  taken 
into  our  confideration  the  declining  flate  and  con¬ 
dition  of  this  ifland,  think  ourfelves  indifpenfably 
obliged,  in  duty  to  your  Majefly,  and  in  juftice 
to  ourfelves  and  our  country,  humbly  to  make 
fome  reprefentation  thereof  to  your  Majefly.  We 
fhall  forbear  troubling  your  Majefly  with  the  ma¬ 
ny  melancholy  refleblions  the  prefent  fituation  of 
our  affairs  hath  naturally  led  us  into,  and  fhall 
chiefly  confine  ourfelves  to  the  moft  obvious  and 
vifible  caufes  of  our  misfortunes,  the  increafe  and 
fuccefs  of  our  rebellious  flaves,  the  decreafe  of  our 
white  people,  and  the  decay  of  our  trade  and 
planting  intereft :  The  firft  hath  in  fome  part 
been  guarded  againft  by  your  Majefty’s  great  good- 
nefs  in  fending,  and  we  hope  continuing  amongft 
us,  two  regiments  of  foldiers  for  our  prefervation. 
The  decreafe  of  our  people  is  in  great  meafure 
owing  to  our  lofs  of  commerce  ;  and  therefore 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  the  many 
caufes  of  this  latter  evil.  We  are,  of  late  years, 
deprived  of  the  moft  beneficial  branch  of  our 
trade,  the  carrying  of  Negroes  and  dry  goods  to 
the  Spanifh  coaft  ;  the  lofs  of  this  occafioned  the 
defertion  of  a  confiderable  number  of  our  fea- 
faring  men  and  others  from  this  ifland  for  wane 
of  employment.  A  farther  difeouragement  to 
our  trade  is  the  frequent  hoftilities  committed  by 
the  Spaniards,  who,  regardlefs  of  the  folemn  trea¬ 
ties  entered  into  with  your  Majefty,  fpare  no 
Englifh  veflel  they  can  overcome,  and  from  whom 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  vain  to  attempt  the  ob¬ 
taining  any  fatisfadlion  in  thefe  parts.  We  like- 
wife  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  bays  of  Cam- 
peachy  and  Honduras,  were  many  years  in  the 
pofleffion  of  your  Majefly’s  fubjedls,  and  reputed 
part  of  the  territories  depending  on  your  Majefty’s 
government  of  this  ifland,  and  gave  employment 
to  a  confiderable  number  of'  fhipping  and  people 
to  cut  and  carry  Logwood  from  thence ;  but  we 
have  been  difpoflTefled  of  them  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  likewife  there  feized,  and  made  prizes  of  a 
great  number  of  fhips  belonging  to  your  Majefty’s 
fubjedts. 

The  low  value  of  our  produce  may  be  very 
juftly  attributed  to  the  great  improvement  the 
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CHAP.  French  have  made  in  their  Sugar  Colonies  by  the 
encouragement  given  them,  particularly  in  allow- 
to  export  their  commodities  to  foreign 
markets  without  firft  introducing  them  into  any  of 
the  ports  of  France  j  and  from  the  lownefs  of  their 
duties,  and  being  under  no  neceflity  of  double 
voyages,  they  can  afford  to  underfel  us ;  and  like- 
wife  by  the  pernicious  trade  that  is  carried  on  from 
Ireland  and  your  Majefty’s  northern  colonies  to  the 
French  Sugar  Iflands. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Sugar  and  other  commo¬ 
dities  produced  in  the  French  and  Dutch  Colonies 
are  frequently  imported  into  Ireland  without  intro¬ 
ducing  them  into  the  ports  of  Great-Britain,  and 
paying  the  duties  as  your  Majefty’s  fubjedls  of  your 
Sugar  Colonies  are  obliged  to  doj  and  confe- 
quently  thofe  foreigners  are  fupplied  with  provi- 
lions  at  eafier  rates  than  we  ;  and  we  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  deprived  of  a  very  confiderable  market  in  that 
part  of  your  Majefty’s  dominions. 

Your  Majefty’s  northern  colonies  import  into 
this  ifland  great  quantities  of  provifions  and  other 
goods,  for  which  they  take  no  part  of  our  pro¬ 
duce  in  exchange  (a  fmall  quantity  of  Molofles  ex¬ 
cepted)  but  are  paid  in  bullion,  which  they  carry 
to  Hifpaniola,  and  buy  Sugar,  Rum,  and  Mo- 
loffes  for  their  own  ufe.  This  trade  is  not  only 
unequal  and  injurious  to  us,  but  prejudicial  even  to 
themfelves,  and  highly  fo  to  our  mother  country, 
and  dreins  us  of  fb  much  bullion  in  favour  of 
France,  which  otherwife  might  have  centered  in 
Great-Britain. 

We  further  beg  leave  to  obferve  to  your  Maje- 
that  Cacao  was  one  of  the  principal  commo¬ 
dities  of  this  ifland,  and  a  great  encouragement 
to  the  fettling  it ;  but  that  it  is  now  loft,  which 
is  in  a  great  mcafure  owing  to  the  reftridlions  and 
heavy  duties  laid  on  it  in  Great-Britain  •,  and  pof- 
fibly  our  Sugar,  Rum,  Ginger,  and  other  pro¬ 
duce,  may  be  attended  with  the  fame  ill  confe- 
quences,  if  not  timely  remedied. 

As  the  induftrious  planters  of  this  ifland  have 
lately  introduced  Coffee,  and  begun  to  make  plan¬ 
tations  thereof,  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  reprefen t 
it,  and  to  addrels  your  Majefty  for  fome  encou¬ 
ragement,  either  by  a  bounty  on  importation  or 
otherwife,  that  fuch  fettlements  may  be  carried 
on  with  the  greateft  chearfulnefs.  fAn  ad  has 
pafled  Cnee  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  Cof¬ 
fee.) 

We  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your 
Majefty’s  time  and  patience  in  this  reprefentation  •, 
but  our  zeal  for  your  Majefty’s  fcrvice  in  the  pre- 
fcrvation  of  this  colony,  and  the  natural  love  we 
owe  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  country  in  which  is 
our  all,  has  encouraged  us  to  lay  thefe  particulars 
before  your  Majefty.  We  humbly  fubmit  them 
to  your  royal  confideration,  and  hope  for  fuch 
relief  as  in  your  Majefty’s  great  wifdom  fhall  be 
moft  advifable,  that  we,  with  the  reft  of  your 
Majefty’s  fubjeds,  may  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  a 
reign  glorious  in  itfelf,  and  fb  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  us,  and  our  pofterity,  a  happy  and  flourifhing 
people. 

s..  j.go  d.  u  By  order  of  the  council, 

Kov. 27,  17J1.  Jos.  Maxwell, 

Clerk  of  the  council. 

But  it  muft  be  remembered  here,  that  the  trade 
of  the  Britifh  northern  colonies  with  the  French 
and  other  foreigners  for  Sugar,  Rum,  &c.  is  now 
in  fome  meafure  reftrained  by  a  duty  laid  on  fo¬ 
reign  Sugar,  Rum,  and  Moloffes ;  and  the  trade 
of  foreigners  to  Ireland,  with  foreign  Sugar,  &c. 
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is  likewile  in  a  great  meafure  prevented  by  a  late  CHAP, 
ad  of  parliament*,  but  the  Spaniards  it  feems  con- 
tinue  at  this  day  to  take  our  fhips  inhhe  Weft- 
Indies  as  formerly ;  as  appears  from  an  addrels  of 
the  Merchants  of  Jamaica  to  the  honourable  John 
Gregory,  Elq.  Prefident  and  Commander  in 
chief  of  that  ifland  wherein  they  fhew. 

That  the  Spaniards  have  lately  (anno  1737*) 
ken  and  carried  into  the  Havannah  three  Ihips  all 
laden  in  this  ifland  with  the  produce  thereof,  and 
commodities  purchafed  there,  or  money  received 
of  the  Agents  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  for 
Negroes  legally  fold  and  exported  to  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  purfuant  to  the  Affiento  treaty  ;  and 
that  the  faid  fhips  were  all  homeward  bound  to 
Great-Britain,  and  not  the  leaft  pretence  of  their 
being  engaged  in,  or  attempting  to  carry  on  an 
unlawful  trade. 

I  fhall  conclude  the  ftate  of  Jamaica  with 
fome  account  of  the  Logwood  trade,  of  which 
his  Majefty’s  fubjefts  have  been  violently  and  un- 
juftly  deprived  by  the  Spaniards :  This  trade  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  people  of  Jamaica,  and 
our  right  to  it  has  been  fet  in  a  proper  light  by  the 
Lords  of  trade  and  plantations  in  their  reprelenta- 
tion  to  his  late  Majefty  King  George  I.  in  the 
year  1718. 

Their  Lordfliips  infift  that  the  Englifli  have  an  The  right 
unqueftionable  right  to  the  Logwood  trade ;  and 
have  always  been  protefted  in  it  by  the  Kings 
England  his  Majefty’s  predeceffors.  filled  on 

They  obferve  that  Logwood  is  the  produft  of  by  the 
Jucatan,  a  peninfula  that  extends  itfelf  an  hun- 
dred  leagues  into  the  North  Sea  j  on  each  fide  fgj 
whereof  are  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Hon-  trade, 
duras,  where  this  wood  is  chiefly  cut  by  the 
Englifh. 

That  the  Spaniards  are  pofleffed  only  of  the 
town  of  Campeachy  and  two  more  fmall  places 
in  this  part  of  America,  and  that  the  reft  of  Ju¬ 
catan  was  an  uninhabited  defart  till  our  Logwood 
cutters  fettled  at  Cape  Catoch,  the  north  eaft  pro¬ 
montory  of  Jucatan,  and  at  Trift  or  the  Laguna 
de  Terminos  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  before  or 
in  the  year  1667,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain.  And 
thereupon  the  privateers  of  Jamaica,  who  ufed  to 
difturb  the  Spanifh  trade,  being  obliged  to  quit 
that  way  of  life,  became  Logwood  cutters,  and 
fettled  with  others  of  their  countrymen  at  Trift, 
and  the  Lake  de  Terminos  aforefaid ;  and  great 
quantities  of  Logwood  were  afterwards  imported 
from  thence  to  Old  and  New-England.  They 
obferve  that  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  under  whole  dire6lion  that  trade  was 
carried  on,  in  the  year  1671,  gave  his  Majefty 
King  Charles  II.  the  following  reafons  for  bis 
encouraging  this  trade,  i.  That  the  Englifh  had 
then  ufed  it  for  divers  years.  2.  That  the  Log¬ 
wood  was  cut  in  defolate  and  uninhabited  places. 

3.  That  it  was  a  right  confirmed  by  treaty  with 
the  Spaniards.  4.  That  thereby  we  excluded  the 
French  and  Dutch  from  that  trade.  5.  That  the 
Spaniards  had  not  then  made  any  complaint  of  it. 

6.  That  this  employment  made  the  reducing  our 
privateers,  who  ufed  to  commit  hoftilities  againft 
the  Spaniards  more  eafy.  Laftly,  That  this  trade 
employed  an  hundred  fail  of  fhips  annually,  and 
increafed  his  Majefty’s  cuftoms  and  the  trade  of 
the  nation  more  than  any  of  his  American  Colo¬ 
nies. 

Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  the  fuccceding  Go« 
vernor  of  Jamaica,  informed  the  Lords  of  the 
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C  H  A  P  privy  council,  in  the  year  1672,  that  the  Eng- 
lilh  Logwood  cutters  had  uied  that  trade  for  three 
years,  tlmt  they  had  planted  Corn,  and  built 
houfes  for  their  conveniency ;  and  though  they 
frequently  hunted  Deer  in  the  country,  they  had 
never  feen  a  fingle  Spaniard  or  any  other  man  in 
that  part  of  the  country  in  all  the  time  they  had 
been  there :  And  concludes,  ,that  their  felling  of 
wood,  building  houfes,  and  clearing  and  planting 
the  ground,  was  fuch  a  pofiTeflion  as  in  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies  gave  them  an  undoubted  right  to  the  countries 
they  thus  occupied. 

And  Sir  Thomas,  to  juftify  his  condu(5l  in 
encouraging  this  trade,  in  the  year  1672  (when  the 
Spaniards  firft  complained  of  it)  lent  home  the  co¬ 
pies  of  feveral  depofitions  he  had  taken  from 
mafters  of  ftiips  and  others  concerned  in  the  Log¬ 
wood  trade;  with  a  proclamation  he  had  iflued 
for  the  regulation  and  fecurity  thereof,  as  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  what  he  had  afterted.  And  the  Lords 
of  the  council  thereupon  let  the  Governor  know, 
that  they  approved  what  he  had  done. 

The  Lords  commiflioners  of  trade  further  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  is  a  claufe  in  the  abovefaid  Ame¬ 
rican  treaty,  which  provides,  that  the  King  of 
Great-Britain  fliall  keep  and  pofiels,  in  full  right 
of  fovereignty  and  propriety,  all  places  fituate  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  or  any  part  of  America  which 
he  or  his  fubjefts  were  then  in  poftefllon  of;  and 
that  they  aftually  were  then,  and  had  been  for  fe¬ 
veral  years  in  pofleftion  of  Trift,  the  Lake  de 
Terminos,  and  feveral  other  places  in  the  province 
of  Jucatan,  which  the  Spaniards  begun  to  fet  up  a 
title  to  about  this  time ;  notwithftanding  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  full  benefit  of  what  Great-Britain  fti- 
pulated  on  her  part,  viz.  i.  The  fecuring  the 
trade  of  the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies  to  them  ;  a  point 
which  had  never  before  been  yielded.  2.  The 
obliging  the  privateers  to  ceafe  their  depredations, 
whereby  the  Spanifli  trade  had  been  miferably 
harrafted;  and  this  had  been  effected  chiefly  by  the 
care  of  his  Majefty’s  Governors,  and  the  employ¬ 
ing  thofe  people  in  the  Logwcod  trade. 

That  in  1 680  the  Spaniards  proceeded  in  a  hof- 
tile  manner  to  difpoffefs  the  Englifh  I,ogwood 
cutters  of  their  fetdements  of  Trift,  &c.  and 
even  of  the  ifland  of  Providence,  a  Britifli  Plan¬ 
tation,  to  which  they  had  no  pretence ;  but  thefe 
,  were  foon  repoffeffed  by  his  Majefty’s  fubjeefts, 
and  the  Logwood  trade  in  1682  was  greater  than 
ever  and  was  maintained  and  carried  on  by  the 
Englifh  till  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  when 
the  adjuftment  and  fettlement  thereof  came  again 
under  confideration ;  and  it  was  ftipulated  that 
(only)  fuch  places  fliould  be  reftored  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  as  had  been  taken  during  the  preceeding  war, 
(in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne)  among  which 
Trift  could  not  be  reckoned  one,  becaufe  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  were  in  poffefTion  of  it  many  years  before  that 
war  commenced ;  and  indeed  had  been  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  pofTeffion  of  it  from  1669  to  1713,  except 
for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  1689,  when 
the  Spaniards  furprifed  and  expelled  them  by  force 
as  related  above. 

They  further  reprefented,  that  by  a  claufe  in 
the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  in  November 
i7i3j  the  American  treaty  of  1670  is  confirmed 
and  ratified;  and  it  was  thereby  declared,  that 
this  fliould  be  underftood  to  be  without  prejudice 
to  any  liberty  or  power  which  the  fubjedts  of 
Great-Britain  enjoyed  before,  either  through 
right,  fufterance,  or  indulgence ;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  having  long  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  cutting 


Logwood  without  interruption,  ^either  through  C. up¬ 
right,  fufferance,  or  .indulgence,  they  are  by  this 
treaty  intJtled  to  the  flime  in  as  plain  and  exprefs  VAGy 
words  as  can  be  imagined. 

Then  the  Lords  Commiflioners  proceeded  to 
fhew  the  importance  of  the  Logwood  trade  to 
Great-Britain  by  the  following  account  of  what 
Logwood  had  been  imported  fince  the  late  war, 
viz. 


In  1715, 
In  1714, 
In  1715, 
In  171(5, 


Tons 

2189 

4878 

5863 

2032 


C. 

15 

14 

12 

^7 


Qt. 

3 

3 

I 


lb. 

2  2'  Importati¬ 
on  of  Log- 
^4  wood  from 
^41713  to 
O 1716. 


.  .  14965  034 

That  IS  communibus  annis  3741  tons,  which  Price  re- 
cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  60,000 1.  per 
ann.  tho’  the  price  is  already  reduced  from  40  1.  to[o°™5j°  ^ 
16  1.  per  ton ;  and  before  your  Majefty’s  fubjedls  ton. 
were  fettled  there,  it  was  worth  100  I.  the  ton.  Once 

Nor  is  this  trade  lefs  neceffary  than  beneficial  ^ 
to  your  Majefty’s  dominions,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  encouragement  it  gives  to  our  feamen  and 
fliipping,  which  at  all  times  require  a  particular 
attention ;  but  now  efpecially,  when  it  is  daily 
obferved  that  very  many  Britifh  mariners  either 
through  defefl  of  the  laws  for  want  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  home,  or  in  hopes  of  greater  advantage 
abroad,  enter  themfelves  into  foreign  fervice. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore  we  are  humbly  of 
opinion. 

That  the  fubjefts  of  this  your  Majefty’s  king-  Opinion 
dom  for  fome  years  before  as  well  as  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  American  treaty  in  1670,  tiid 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  liberty  of  cutting  Log¬ 
wood  in'  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  and  in  other 
places  not  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Jucatan,  either  through  right,  fufferance, 
or  indulgence. 

That  the  laid  American  treaty  did  eftablifli  a 
right  in  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  to  the  La¬ 
guna  de  Terminos  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  thole 
places  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  and  for  fome 
years  before,  being  adlually  in  poffcffion  of  the 
Britifh  fubjeefts.  Signed 
Whitehall,  Suffolk,  J.  MoLESWORTH, 

Sept.  25 th,  J.  Chetwynd,  D.  Pulteney, 

Charles  Cooke,  M.  Bladen. 

Jamaica  is  a  royal  government.  The  King  Govem- 
appoints  both  the  Governor  and  council.  Their 
affembly  of  reprefen tatives  has  nothing  to  do  in 
the  election  of  thefe,  as  they  have  in  the  charter 
governments ;  and  I  look  upon  this  Ifland  as  the 
moft  profitable  government  in  the  difpofal  of  the 
crown  of  England,  next  to  that  of  Ireland.  There 
have  been  Governors  who  have  made  feven  or 
eight  rhoufand  Pounds  a  year  by  their  lalary  and 
perquifites,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  if  not 
more. 

Their  laws  are  much  the  lame  as  thole  in  the 
colonies  on  the  continent ;  both  the  one  and  the 
other  I  perceive  have  recourfe  to  tortures  in  the 
punilhment  of  their  Haves.  Thele  are  not  treat¬ 
ed  as  fubjefls  of  Great-Britain;  but  as  if  they 
were  creatures  of  a  different  fpecies,  fuch  exqui- 
fite  torments  are  afflifted  on  them  (according  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloan e)  as  mull  raife  the  utmoft  hor¬ 
ror  and  deteftation  of  the  prafticc  Jn  Englilhmen; 
who  have  not  loft  all  humanity  and  compaflion  for 
their  fellow-creatures. 

The  Knight  relates,  that  for  rebellion  they  lay 
the  offender  on  the  ground,  and  having  extended 

his 
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CHAP,  his  legs  and  arms,  fallen  them  to  the  earth,  and 
then  applying  fire  gradually  to  his  hands  and  feet 
burn  them  up  to  his  head,  whereby  he  fullers  the 
mcft  exquifite  pain. 

For  crimes  of  a  lefs  nature  they  geld  the  of¬ 
fender,  and  cut  off  half  his  foot  with  an  ax ;  and 
for  negligence  only  they  whip  him;  and  when 
his  back  is  raw  they  ftrew  Pepper  or  Salt  on  their 
wounds  to  make  them  fmart ;  and  fome  planters 
will  drop  melted  wax  on  their  Ikins,  which  puts 
them  to  moll  intolerable  pain. 

And  thefe  cruelties  the  Dodor  jullifies,  by  tell¬ 
ing  us  the  Blacks  are  a  very  perverfe  generation, 
and  merit  fuch  torment.  Thus  we  find  the  late 
Czar  of  Mufcovy  alfo  juftifying  the  barbarous 
ufage  of  his  own  fubjeds,  from  the  obllinacy  of 
their  tempers.  And  we  have  known  Englifh  Of¬ 
ficers  affirming  the  like  of  their  foldiers,  and  treat¬ 
ing  even  fubjeds  of  Great- Britain,  over  whom 
they  had  no  authority,  with  equal  cruelty. 

We  cannot  wonder,  after  this  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  bodies,  the  planters  have  fo  little 
concern  for  the  fouls  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  as 
to  negled  the  inftruding  them  in  the  Chrillian 
religion;  or  that  their  Negroes  have  fo  little  in¬ 
clination  to  embrace  the  religion  of  a  people  who 
ufe  them  fo  barbaroully. 


CHAP.  Ih 

Of  the  jjland  of  Barbadoes. 

CHAP.  H  E  Caribbee-Illands,  of  which  Barbadoes  is 
IF  one  of  the  chief,  were  fo  called  by  the  Spa- 

niards,  from  the  Caribbees  or  Canibals  that  were 
'  fuppofed  to  inhabit  them ;  but  upon  the  llrideft 
inquiry,  and  a  full  furvey  of  every  country  in 
America,  I  can  meet  with  no  tolerable  evidence 
that  there  ever  was  a  nation  of  Canibals  either 
here  or  on  any  part  of  the  continent  or  illands  of 
this  new  world.  The  fir  ft  difeoverers  indeed  agreed 
unanimoLifly  in  relating  that  the  natives  were  Ca¬ 
nibals  in  almoft  every  province  and  diftrid  of 
America ;  the  reafon  whereof  I  have  already 
confidered.  But  later  travellers  meet  with  no 
Canibals  either  in  thofe  countries  that  have  been 
fubdued  by  the  Europeans,  or  in  thofe  parts  of 
America  where  the  natives  are  ftill  mailers,  and 
ftill  retain  the  reft  of  their  fuperftitious  rites.  In 
Florida  particularly,  where  the  people  v/ere  re- 
prefented  as  the  moll  barbarous  of  human  race,  and 
charged  with  faalficing  their  own  children,  now 
we  are  better  acquainted  with  them,  it  appears 
they  have  no  fuch  cuftom. 

Thename  ifland  in  particular,  it  is  imagined  by 

fome,  that  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguefe  gave  it  the 
name  of  Barbadoes  from  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
they  found  upon  it ;  but  who  difeovered  it,  or 
gave  it  this  name,  or  whether  there  were  any 
inhabitants  upon  it  when  the  Europeans  difeover¬ 
ed  it,  is  very  uncertain.  All  that  I  can  learn 
concerning  the  name  is,  that  it  was  called  Barba¬ 
does  by  the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Engliffi,  Dutch 
and  French,  who  frequently  palfed  by  it,  or 
touched  at  it  in  their  voyages  to  the  continent 
long  before  it  was  planted,  none  of  them  imagin¬ 
ing  it  would  turn  to  account  to  take  polfelTion  of 
it.  But  to  proceed : 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes  is  the  moll  confiderable 
of  all  the  Britifli  illands  in  America,  next  to  that 
Situation  of  Jamaica;  It  is  fituated  in  the  Atlantick-Ocean, 
andextent.m  13  degrees  north  latitude,  and  59  degrees  of 
WTllern  longitude,  being  of  a  triangular  form, 


about  twenty  five  miles  in  length  frOm  fputh 
north,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  from  call  to  weft  ^ 

where  broadeft.  It  is  a  plain  level  country  for  F fie  face 
the  moll  part,  with  fome  fmall  hills  of  an  eafy  of  the 
afeent,  and  fcarce  any  wood  upon  it  at  prefent. 

It  was  covered  with  woods  indeed  when  the  Eng- 
lilh  firft  fent  colonies  thither,  but  they  are  all  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  plantations  of  Sugar- 
canes,  which  take  up  .almoll  the  whole  ifland  at 
prefent,  nothing  elfe  being  cultivated  in  any  great 
quantities;  their  very  Corn,  fieffi  and  filh  be¬ 
ing  imported  for  the  moll  part  from,  the  northern 
colonies. 

There  is  fcarce  an  harbour  ih  the  ifland ;  the  Co, id  and 
bell  is  that  ot  Bridge-Town  in  Cariifle-Bay,  on 
the  fouth-weft  part  of  tire  ,  ifland,  and  this  lies 
open  to  the  weftward.  However,  it  is  fecure 
from  the  north-eaft,  which  is  the  conftant  trade- 
v/ind  here,  and  blows  from  morning  till  evening,  Winds, 
except  during  their  tornados  and  hurricanes,  which  Hurri- 
happen  ufually  about  midlummer,  and  in  July  and*^^"^*' 
Auguft,  and  blow  from  every  quarter.  The 
lliips  in  the  bay  at  luch  times  are  pretty  fure^  of 
being  wrecked  on  flrorc  if  they  cannot  get  out  to 
fea,  and  therefore  feldom  attempt  to  ride  out  thefe 
ftorms.  The  coaft  is  defended  on  the  call  by 
rocks  and  flroals  from  the  invafion  of  an  enemy, 
and  on  the  weft,  w'here  it  is  more  expofed  to  i 
defeent,  breallw'orks  and  redoubts  are  eredled  for 
its  fecurity;  but  the  repair  of  them  is  too  much 
ncgledled. 

There  is  fcarce  a  ftream  in  the  ifland  that  de-  Rivers, 
ferves  the  name  of  a  river;  however  we  find 
two  on  the  eaft-fide,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  names  of  Scotland-River  and  Jofeph’s- River. 

They  have  good  water  in  their  wells  almoft  all 
over  the  ifland,  and  do  not  dig  very  deep  for  it. 

They  have  alfo  large  ponds  and  refervoirs,  where 
they  preferve  rain-water. 

They  have  generally  fine  ferene  weather;  their  Weather, 
rains  fall  as  in  other  parts  of  the  torrid  Zone, 
chiefly  when  the  fun  is  vertical;  and  after  the 
rains  are  the  proper  feafons  for  planting.  Their 
heats  are  not  fo  exceffive  as  in  the  fame  latitude 
on  the  continent,  being  conftantly  refrellied  by 
the  fea  breezes  in  the  day-time,  which  increafe  as 
the  fun  advances,  and  abate  as  the  fun  declines : 

And  they  have  this  further  fatisfadlion,  that  their 
days  feldom  exceed  twelve  hours.  But  there  being 
no  mountains  in  the  ifland,  there  are  no  land- 
winds  in  the  night  as  in  Jamaica. 

I'he  only  town  of  any  confequence  in  the  Bridge- 
ifland  is  that  of  Bridge-Town,  or  St.  Michael’s, 
fituate  in  Carlifle-Bay.  It  was  formerly  encom- 
palfed  with  a  morafs,  which  rendered  it  unhealth¬ 
ful  ;  but  this  has  been  drained  in  a  great  meafure ; 
however,  the  low  fituation  makes  the  towm  ftill 
fubjedl  to  inundations.  It  is  faid  to  contain  a 
thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  houfes,  tolerably  well 
built  of  brick  or  Hone.  They  have  commodious 
wharfs  and  keys  for  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods,  and  three  forts  or  caftles  for  its  delence ; 
which,  if  kept  in  repair,  would  render  the  town  no 
eafy  conquell. 

The  chief  produce  and  manufadlure  of  thepfoduceo 
ifland  as  has  been  intimated  already,  is  Sugar  of  the  ifland 
the  Mololfes  or  Drofs,  whereof  they  make  great 
quantities  of  Rum.  They  have  alfo  fome  Cotton, 

Indigo,  Ginger,  and  Piemento;  and  formerly 
Tobacco  was  planted  here  in  good  quantities,  but 
very  little  at  prefent.  Foreft-trees  they  have 
fcarce  any  left.  Their  fruits  are  Oranges,  Limes,  plants. 
Citrons,  Pomegranates,  Pine- Apples,  Guavas, 
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Plaintains,  Cocoa-nuts,  Indian  Figs,  Prickle- 
Pears,  Melons,  and  almoft  all  manner  of  roots 
and  garden-fluff,  but  very  few  flowers. 

Their  Horfes  they  import  from  New- England, 
&c.  and  have  a  flight  breed  of  their  own.  They 
have  alfo  fome  Alfes,  Cows  and  Sheep,  but  the 
laft  do  not  thrive  here.  They  have  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  Hogs,  the  flefli  v/hereofis  the  beft  meat 
that  is  eaten  in  thofe  hot  climates.  Here  are  alfo 
good  fea-fifh  and  poultry,  but  no  frefh  water  fifh ; 
and  in  general  all  manner  of  provifion  is  very 
dear.  There  is  no  dining  at  an  ordinary  under  a 
Crown  a  head.  Frefh  meat  is  a  rarity,  and 
chiefly  the  food  of  people  of  condition ;  the  reft  are 
glad  of  fait  beef,  pork  and  fifh  imported  from  the 
northern  colonies ;  from  whence  alfo  comes  their 
Wheat-Flower,  Indian  Corn,  Peafe,  Beans,  &c. 
They  make  bread  alfo  of  the  Caffavi  root ;  and 
the  Negroes  feed  on  Yams,  Potatoes,  Plaintains, 
and  other  roots  and  fruits.  The  liquor  drank  by 
the  gentry  here  is  chiefly  Madera  Wine,  or  wine 
and  water;  and  great  quantities  of  Punch  are 
drank  by  the  vulgar.  They  have  alfo  ftrong 
Beer  imported  from  Old  and  New-England,  and 
liquor  made  of  their  Maize  aud  fruits,  as  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 

The  government  here  alfo  refembles  that  of 
Jamaica  and  the  reft;  of  our  American  Iflands; 
having  a  Governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
crown,  which,  with  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
are  veiled  with  a  legiflative  power,  and  make  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  ifland. 

The  numbers  of  white  people  here  are  faid  to 
have  been  once  forty  thoufand  and  upwards,  and 
are  computed  to  be  near  thirty  thoufand  at  pre- 
fent;  the  Negroes,  Mulattos  and  Meflize  flaves 
about  an  hundred  thoufand.  Their  militia  con- 
fifts  of  fifteen  hundred  horfe  and  three  thoufand 
foot,  or  thereabouts.  As  to  their  prefent  trade, 
revenues,  ftrength  of  the  ifland,  and  fortifications, 
thefe  will  be  feen  in  the  controverfy  between  the 
Sugar  Iflands  and  the  northern  colonies,  of  which 
I  fhall  give  an  abHradl  hereafter ;  and  proceed  now 
to  inquire  into  the  firfl  plantation  of  the  ifland, 
and  the  vaft  improvements  made  in  it. 

The  Caribbee-Iflands  as  has  been  obferved  al¬ 
ready,  were  firfl;  difeovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
fecond  voyage  to  America:  But  this  ofBarbadoes 
lying  fo  far  foiith,  probably  was  not  feen  by  him : 
And  whether  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portuguefe  firfl 
difeoverd  it  in  their  voyages  to  the  continent  of 
America  is  uncertain :  There  is  no  doubt  but  one 
or  both  of  them  touched  here  (tho’  they  did  not 
think  it  w'orth  while  to  plant  colonies  in  the 
ifland)  for  the  Englifh  found  Hogs  at  Barbadoes 
when  they  firfl;  arrived  there-,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  conftant  ufage  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  to  flock  fuch  iflands  with  Hogs  as  lay 
in  their  way,  that  they  might  not  want  frefh  pro- 
vifions  in  their  long  voyages. 

The  firfl  Englilhmen  that  landed  here,  it  is 
faid,  were  fome  of  Sir  William  Curteen’s 
feamen  that  were  cruizing  in  thefe  feas  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  whore- 
porting,  at  their  return  to  England,  that  the  foil 
was  fruitful,  fome  adventurers  went  thither  with 
an  intent  to  plant  it,  but  finding  the  ifland  co¬ 
vered  with  wood,  and  fcarce  any  other  animals 
upon  it  than  Hogs,  it  did  not  anfwer  their  expec¬ 
tations  a  great  while. 

1  he  propriety  of  this  ifland  was  afterwards 
granted  by  King  Charles  I.  to  James  Earl  of 
Carhfle,  in  the  firfl  year  of  his  reign,  of  whom 


feveral  adventurers  purchafing  fhates,  tranfported  CHAP, 
themfelves  thither,  and  firfl;  fell  to  planting  To- 
bacco;  which  not  thriving  here  as  they  expedled, 
they  proceeded  to  try  Cotton,  and  Indico,  which 
yielded  them  a  confiderable  profit ;  but  they  made 
little  Sugar  till  1647,  when  Colonel  Modiford, 

Colonel  Drax,  Colonel  Walrond,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  Cavaliers,  finding  there  was  no  living 
with  any  fatisfadlion  in  England  under  the  ufurp- 
ers,  converted  their  eftates  into  money,  and  tranf¬ 
ported  themfelves  to  Barbadoes  with  fuch  machines 
and  implements  as  were  proper  to  carry  on  Sugar- 
works  there.  Colonel  Drax,  it  is  faid,  in  a  few 
years  acquired  an  eftate  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand 
Pounds  per  ann.  and  married  the  Earl  of  Carlifle’s 
daughter,  then  proprietor  of  the  ifland :  And  the 
adventurers  fixing  their  principle  fettlement  oa 
the  great  bay  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifland, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Carlifle-Bay,  in  honour  to 
their  proprietor,  which  it  ftill  retains. 

The  ifland  was  afterwards  divided  into  four  dr- 
cuits  and  eleven  pariflies,  each  parifh  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  fend  two  reprefentatives  to  the  general  af- 
fembly;  and  every  parifh  had  its  church  and  an 
incumbent,  with  an  handfome  maintenance  affign- 
ed  him.  In  the  year  1650,  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  are  faid  to  have  increafed  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  thoufand,  befides  Negroes,  which 
were  much  more  numerous,  and  frequently  plot¬ 
ted  the  deftrudtion  of  their  matters ;  but  their 
plots  were  conflantly  difeovered,  and  the  mofl; 
terrible  punifliments  inflidled  on  the  ring-leaders; 
which  did  but  increafe  the  difaffedlion  of  the  reft, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  frefh  confpiracies :  But 
notwithftanding  the  repeated  plots  of  their  flaves, 
never  any  plantation  of  fo  fmall  an  extent  arri¬ 
ved  to  that  riches  and  grandeur  as  Barbadoes  did 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty  or  thirty  yeai-s.  Crom¬ 
well  apprehended  this  ifland  of  fuch  confequence 
during  his  ufurpation,  that  he  fent  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron  of  men  of  war  thither,  ann,  1651,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Ascue,  who 
compelled  the  Lord  Willoughby  (appointed  Go¬ 
vernor  by  King  Charles  II.)  to  furrender  the 
ifland  upon  condition  the  royalifts  fhould  remain 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  their  eftates  and  liberties ;  and 
Mr.  Searl  was  conftituted  Governor  by  the 
ufurpers.  The  Dutch  war  fucceeding  foon  after, 
the  colony  was  prohibited  trading  with  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  with  whom  they  had  principally  traffick¬ 
ed  hitherto;  for  the  Dutch  it  feems  conflantly 
furnifhed  the  ifland  with  Negroes  till  this  time, 
and  taught  the  Barbadians  how  to  plant  and  ma¬ 
nage  their  Sugars  to  the  befl  advantage;  taking 
mofl  of  it  off  their  hands,  with  which  they 
fupplied  themfelves  and  the  reft  of  Europe:  But 
after  the  ufurpers  quarrelled  with  the  Dutch,  the 
Barbadians  were  compelled  by  an  ordinance  of 
Parliament  to  bring  all  their  Sugars  diredly  to 
England,  which  was  imitated  by  tlie  miniflry  af¬ 
ter  the  refloration  of  King  Charles  II.  and 
was  the  foundation  of  the  a6l  of  navigation, 
which  requires  all  the  Britifh  Colonies  to  bring 
their  Sugars  and  Tobacco  diredly  to  England; 
and  prohibits  their  trading  with  foreigners  in  thefe 
and  fome  other  articles. 

In  the  year  1661,  King  Charles  II.  pur- King 
chafed  the  propriety  of  this  ifland  of  tlie  Lord  Charles 
Kinowl,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  and 
pointed  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham 
nor  again;  ever  fince  which  Barbadoes  has  been  of  the  i- 
a  regal  government.  And  the  colony  granted  fland, 
a  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  fupport  of 
2  the 
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C  H  A  P.  the  civil  government  of  that  iflarid,  and  main- 
taining  the  forces  and  fortifications  thereof :  Which 
duty  (according  to  my  author)  amounts  to  ten 
thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  but  inftead  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purpofes  it  was  given,  it  is  difpofed  of 
in  penfions  to  courtiers  (as  he  fuggefts)  to  the  ir¬ 
reparable  ■  damage  of  that  colony,  no  other  ifland 
having  laid  fo  high  a  duty  on  their  Sugars.  In 
the  year  1664,  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  Admi¬ 
ral,  with  a  great  fleet  of  men  of  war,  treache- 
roufly  attempted  to  furprife  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 
tho’  England  was  then  in  full  peace  with  Hol¬ 
land  *,  but  he  was  bravely  beat  off  by  the  Barbadi¬ 
ans,  and  obliged  to  abandon  that  enterprize. 

The  trade  Jn  the  year  1674,  Sir  Jonathan  Atkins 
of  Negroes  ^ade  Governor,  had  orders  to  feize  all  fhips 
toedL^°'  trading  in  Africa  for  Negroes,  that  trade  being 
granted  to  the  Royal  African  company  about  that 
time,  exclufive  of  all  others;  and  feveral  fhips 
belonging  to  the  Merchants  of  Barbadoes  bringing 
over  Negroes  afterwards  were  condemned  as  for¬ 
feited  ;  being  denominated  interlopers,  which  that 
colony  complained  of  as  a  great  grievance,  the 
African  company  fetting  what  price  they  pleafed 
upon  their  Negroes;  But  this  was  not  redreffed 
’till  after  the  revolution,  when  that  trade  was 
laid  open  to  all  the  fubjedls  of  England,  paying 
10  per  cent,  towards  the  charge  of  their  forts. 
The  Barbadians  alfo  fuffered  great  Ioffes  by  a  ter¬ 
rible  hurricane  that  happened  there  on  the  loth 
of  Auguft,  1674,  when  three  hundred  houfes 
were  blown  down,  two  hundred  perfons  killed, 
mofl  of  their  Sugar-works  and  plantations  de- 
ftroyed,  and  all  their  wind-mills  for  grinding  Canes 
were  blown  down,  except  thofe  that  were  built 
of  ftone;  eight  fhips  alfo  fuffered  fhipwreck  in 
the  harbour:  Infomuch  that  the  Barbadians  were 
difabled  making  much  Sugar  the  two  fucceeding 
years.  Another  calamity  with  which  the  Barba¬ 
dians  were  afflidled,  was  an  epidemical  diftemper 
that  reigned  feveral  years  in  the  ifland,  differing 
very  little  from  the  plague :  This  began  about  the 
year  1691,  and  occafioned  a  great  decreafe  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  which  they  have  not  recovered 
from  that  day  to  this.  It  feems  the  miniftry  in 
England  fending  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  to 
Barbadoes,  with  a  body  of  land  forces  on  board, 
to  protect  the  trade  of  the  Caribbee-Iflands,  which 
had  fuffered  very  much  by  the  depredations  of  the 
French  privateers ;  the  Barbadians  on  their  arrival 
concerted  an  enterprize  with  the  Commanders 
againfl:  the  French  Iflands  of  Guadalupe,  Marti- 
nico,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  &c.  and  joining  the  King’s 
forces  with  fome  of  their  own,  formed  a  body  of 
four  or  five  thoufand  men,  with  which  they  made 
a  defeent  on  Guadalupe  and  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and 
ruined  feveral  French  fettlements ;  but  did  not 
make  a  conqueft  of  any  of  them  as  was  expeded : 
The  ifland  And  what  was  ftill  more  unfortunate,  the  diftem- 
depopulat-  per  abovementioned  broke  out  in  the  army,  which 
^  the  Soldiers  brought  back  to  Barbadoes,  and  almoft 
depopulated  that  ifland  of  white  men.  The  King’s 
fhips  alfo  loft  fo  many  of  their  men  that  there 
were  not  hands  enough  left  to  carry  them  home. 
But  this  diftemper  the  Barbadians  comfort  them- 
felves  was  brought  into  the  ifland  from  abroad; 
and  did  not  begin  there,  aflfuring  us  that  their 
country  is  generally  exceeding  healthful. 

There  is  another  calamity  which  the  Barbadians 
feem  to  lament  as  much  as  any  of  the  former; 
preff^  by  ^hat  is,  the  oppreffion  of  feveral  of  their  Go- 

theirGo-  .  ^nd  particularly  of  Colonel  Francis 

Russel,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Orford  in  the 
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plague. 
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pleop- 


year  1695,  whofe  extortions  exceeded  thofe  of  any  C  H  A 
Governor  that  had  gone  before  him ;  but  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  die  before  he  was  called  to 
account. 

We  meet  with  very  fevere  reflections  alfo  on 
Henry  Worse ly,  Efq;  another  of  their  Go¬ 
vernors,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  a  reprefentation  of  the  grievances  of 
this  ifland,  made  on  the  15th  of  February,  1730, 
wherein  they  fet  forth,  “  That  in  the  year  1722, 
when  his  excellency  Henry  Worsely,  Efq; 

‘  took  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  upon 
‘  him,  and  for  many  years  before,  the  gentlc- 
‘  men  of  the  ifland  having  been  harraffed  with 
parties  and  divifions,  in  hopes  to  put  an  erid  to 
the  fame,  and  to  obtain  the  redrefs  of  feveral 
‘  grievances,  were  wrought  upon  to  fubmit  to  a 
‘  lettlement  of  fix  thoufand  Pounds  fterling  per  6000  L 
ann.  on  the  faid  Governor,  during  his  refidenceperann. 

‘  here  in  the  quality  of  his  late  Majefty’s  Gover-  extorted 
‘  nor;  afettlement  fo  very  extravagant,  and  focoJe® 

‘  much  mpre  than  what  the  country  could  afford,  nor’sfala- 
that  the  inhabitants  could  not  long  fupport  them-  fy* 
felves  under  the  fame;  but  which  however  they 
had  chearfully  fubmitted  to  for  feveral  years, 

‘  notwithftanding  the  ifland  had  been  fo  far  from 
‘  reaping  any  advantage  from  their  indifereet 
‘  generofity,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  publick 
‘  good  had  been  entirely  negleded,  and  no  mea- 
‘  fures  taken  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the 
‘  ifland;  But  his  excellency  and  his  creatures 
‘  had  thereby  been  the  better  enabled,  and  more 
‘  at  leifure,  to  opprefs  the  inhabitants ;  the  militia 
‘  had  been  totally  negledled;  the  forts,  breaft- Fonlfica- 
‘  works,  and  batteries  vrere  gone  to  ruin;  the  dons  rutt 
‘  publick  ftores  were  embezzled  and  wafted ;  and 
‘  all  perfons,  in  office  under  his  Excellency,  bu- 
‘  fled  in  nothing  but  how  to  raife  fortunes  from  ons. 

‘  the  ruins  of  the  people,  by  inventing  new  fees 
‘  and  perquifites,  and  by  increafing  the  former 
‘  fees  and  emoluments  of  their  feveral  offices. 

And  the  faid  petition  further  fets  forth,  that  the 
freeholders  of  the  ifland,  m.oved  at  laft  with  a' 
juft  fenfe  of  their  danger  and  ill  ufage,  had  in 
the  month  of  July,  1727,  chofen  fuch  perfons 
to  reprefent  them  in  the  general  affembly,  as 
might  inquire  into  and  attempt  to  procure  a 
redrefs  of  fome  of  their  moft  crying  grievances ; 
and  that  when  the  faid  affembly  were  fitting 
about  that  affair  with  all  the  calmnefs  and  mo¬ 
deration  imaginable,  and  with  due  deference 
and  regard  to  his  Excellency,  he  had  fought  all 
occafions  to  exafperate,  male-treat,  infult,  and 
abufe  the  affembly,  who  however  relblved  to 
overlook  all  indignities  for  the  good  of  their 
country;  and  that  the  faid  Governor  finding 
he  could  not  provoke  them  to  return  the  ill 
treatment  they  met  with  from  him,  had,  oil 
the  5th  of  Odtober  then  laft  paft,  command¬ 
ed  them  to  adjourn  for  four  weeks ;  and  tho’ 
upon  the  application  of  the  affembly  (wlio  upon 
that  occafion  humbly  reprefented  to  him  that 
feveral  bills,  and  other  affairs  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  publick,  were  then  depending 
before  the  houfe,  and  therefore  prayed  the 
adjournment  might  not  be  for  fo  long  a  time) 
he  had  been  pleafed  to  Ihorten  the  adjournment 
by  the  fpace  of  two  days  only;  yet,  before 
the  time  of  their  meeting  came,  he  had  pro¬ 
rogued  them  to  the  9th  of  December;  and 
from  thence,  by  feveral  repeated  prorogati¬ 
ons,  to  the  month  of  June,  1728;  and  then 
diffolved  them,  apparently  to  prevent  any  in- 
25  L  quilt 
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C  H  A  P.  «  qiiiry  intd,  <3r  reprefentation  of  his  male-admi- 
“  niftratioh.” 

As  to  the  diet  and  cloathing,  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  whether 


white  people  or  Negroes,  they  are  much  the  fame 
as  in  Jamaica;  only  there  is  not  fo  great  plenty 
of  provifions  in  Barbadoes  as  there  is  in  Jamaica. 


CHAP.  III. 


tit.  Vin¬ 
cent. 


St.  Lucia- 


twenty  leagues 
has  two  high 
which  may  be 
The  foil  is  faid 


Of  the  ijlands  of  St.  Vincent St.  Lucia.,  Bomintca, 
Tobago^  Barbuda.,  and  Anguilla. 

A  I  N  T  Vincent  is  fituated  twenty  leagues 
and  upwards  to  the  weftward  of  Barbadoes, 
and  may  be  feen  from  thence  in  a  clear  evening, 
being  about  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  almoft:  as  broad  from  eaft  to  weft. 
The  Englilh  and  Dutch  had  formerly  fmall  fet- 
tlements  upon  it ;  whether  thfey  have  any  at  prd- 
fent  I  am  not  informed ;  but  thus  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  neither  of  thefe  nations  have  thought  fit 
to  cultivate  the  foil  fo  as  to  render  the  traffick 
thither  of  any  confequence. 

St.  Lucia  lies  about  five  and 
north  weft  of  Barbadoes,  and 
mountains  in  the  middle  of  it, 
feen  from  thence  in  a  fine  day. 
to  be  good,  and  yet  the  Englifh  and  French  have 
pofTefled  and  quitted  it  alternately  more  than  Once. 
It  was,  however,  held  by  the  Englifh  to  be  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain, 
and  as  fuch  inferred  in  the  Governor  of  Barba- 
does’s  commiflion;  And  Sir  Hans  Sloane  re¬ 
lates,  that  when  he  was  there,  in  the  year  1687, 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  fmall  number  of  people 
from  Barbadoes  (within  fight  of  which  it  lies)  who 
kept  it  on  account  of  its  wood,  which  it  has  in 
plenty,  and  they  at  Barbadoes  very  much  want. 
It  has  been  difputed  by  the  French,  fays  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  whether  the  Englifh  were  proprietors  of 
it  or  they ;  but  I  was  told,  that  being  in  pofleffion 
of  the  Englifh  at  the  time  of  the  figning  of  the 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  France,  it  ought  to 
remain  quietly  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  I.  when 
his  grace  the  prefent  Duke  of  Montague  had  been 
at  forty  thoufand  Pounds  cxpence  to  plant  that 
ifland  and  fix  a  colony  there,  the  French  from 
Martinico  obliged  the  Englifh  planters  to  quit  the 
ifland;  and  the  court  of  Great-Britain  did  not 
think  fit  to  aflert  their  title  to  it,  but  gave  his 
grace  fome  equivalent ;  partly  lucrative  partly  ho¬ 
norary,  for  his  lofs.  What  fatisfadlion  the  reft 
of  the  adventurers  had  for  their  lofles  and  difap- 
pointment  I  could  never  learn;  but  we  feem, 
by  acquiefcing  in  this  outrage,  to  have  yielded 
r  up  our  intereft  in  the  ifland  to  the  French. 

£)ommica.  The  ifland  of  Dominica,  fo  called  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  their  difcovering  it  on  a  Sunday,  is 
fituated  in  15  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude, 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Martinico. 
This  is  another  fmall  ifland  which  the  Englifli 
have  not  thought  fit  to  cultivate  yet  to  any  de¬ 
gree,  tho’  they  may  have  fome  inconfiderable 
lettlements  upon  it. 

The  ifland  of  Tobago,  fo  called  from  its  yield¬ 
ing  a  good  fort  of  Tobacco,  is  fituated  in  ii 
degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  forty  leagues 
due  fouth  of  Barbadoes,  being  about  thirty-two 
miles  in  length  and  1 2  in  breadth. 

T.  he  temperature  of  the  air  and  fruitfulnefs  of 
the  foil  in  this  ifland  is  much  commended:  and 
it  is  faid  to  be  well  flocked  with  all  manner  of 


Tobago. 


European  cattle,  and  to  be  well  furniflied  with  CHAP, 
fea-fifh,  efpecially  Manati  and  Turtle.  It  is  alfo 
covered  with  excellent  timber,  viz.  Cedar,  Mo- 
hogany.  Ebony,  Lignum-Vit:E,  White-wood, 

Box,  Brafil,  Caffia,  &c.  and  that  it  has  or  will 
produce  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Indico,  Ginger,  and 
every  other  plant  that  the  beft  of  the  Caribbee- 
Iflands  do.  This  ifland  was  granted  by  King 
Charles  II.  to  James  Duke  of  Courland,  on 
condition  that  none  fhould  inhabit  the  faid  ifland 
but  the  fubjedls  of  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Duke  of  Courland;  and  Captain  John  Poyntz 
contradled  with  the  Duke,  that  the  faid  Poyntz 
and  company  would  fettle  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the  faid  ifland  on  certain 
conditions:  And  Poyntz  thereupon  publifhed 
propofals  to  encourage  planters  to  go  over  and 
fettle  colonies  in  the  faid  ifland;  and  fome  ad¬ 
venturers  Ihereupon  went  over  thither.  The 
Dutch  alfo  obtained  a  grant  of  part  of  it  from 
the  Duke  of  Courland,  and  planted  it;  but  both 
the  Englilh  and  Dutch  were  fo  harrafled  by  the 
Caribbees  from  the  continent  of  Guiana  or  Ca- 
ribbiana,  from  which  it  is  not  above  forty  leagues 
diftant,  that  they  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
ifland :  And  whether  we  have  any  fettlements  upon 
it  at  prefent  I  am  not  informed.  Certain  I  am, 
neither  the  produce  or  traffick  of  that  ifland  is  of 
any  confequence  at  prefent,  tho’  why  we  Ihould 
not  improve  and  cultivate  fo  profitable  and  defi¬ 
nable  an  ifland,  now  we  are  no  longer  under  any 
apprehenfion  of  the  Caribbees,  I  cannot  conceive. 

If  we  do  not  in  a  little  time,  poffibly  the  French 
will  ravilh  this  ifland  alfo  from  us,  as  they  have 
done  St.  Lucia ;  efpecially  fince  they  fee  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  tame  enough  to  put  up  every  affront,  and  all 
manner  of  ill  ufage  from  the  moft  contemptible 
naval  power  in  Europe. 

Barbuda  is  fituated  in  1 8  degrees  north  lati-  Barbuda, 
tilde,  about  15  leagues  north  of  Antego,  being 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in 
breadth.  It  produces  the  fame  fruits  as  the  reft 
of  the  Caribbees;  but  the  inhabitants  inftead  of 
cultivating  Sugar-Canes,  apply  themfelves  to  breed¬ 
ing  of  cattle  and  raifing  provifions,  for  which  they 
meet  with  a  very  good  market  at  Barbadoes  and 
the  reft  of  the  Caribbee-Iflands.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of.  the  Codrington  family,  who  have 
a  great  number  of  Negroes  on  this  ifland  as  well 
as  in  Barbadoes ;  and  it  was  their  anceftor,  Colo-  Colonel 
nel  Christopher  Codrington,  Governor  Codr ing- 
and  Captain-General  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 
who  dying  m  the  year  1710,  gave  and  deviled  ^ 
two  plantations  in  Barbadoes,  and  alfo  part  of  lege  and 
this  ifland  of  Barbuda,  of  the  value  of  two  thou-  con- 
fand  Pounds  per  annum  and  upwards,  to  the  fo- 
ciety  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  partly  for  groes. 
the  inftrudlion  of  Negroes  in  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  in  Barbadoes  and  the  reft  of  the  Caribbees ; 
and  partly  for  the  erefting  and  endowing  a  col¬ 
lege  in  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  for  propagating 
the  Chriftian  religion  and  teaching  the  liberal  arts,  - 
particularly  Phyfick  and  Surgery :  And  a  college 
has  accordingly  been  eredted  there  by  the  fociety, 
in  purfuance  of  the  donor’s  will ;  for  which  un¬ 
paralleled  benefadlion  his  name  will  ever  be  grate¬ 
fully  remembered  by  all  good  Chriftians. 

Anguilla,  the  moft  northerly  of  all  the  Caribbee-  Anguilla. 
Iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifhj  lies  in  18  de¬ 
grees  odd  minutes  north  latitude,  twenty  leagues 
north-e.aft  of  St.  Chi'iftopher’s,  and  is  about  ten 
leagues  long  and  three  broad.  There  is  very 
little  Sugar  raifed  in  this  ifland,  the  inhabitants 

applying 
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CHAP,  applying  themfelves  to  feeding  of  cattle,  planting 
Indian  Corn,  and  other  kinds  of  hufbandry. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  ijlands  of  Antego^  St.  ChriftopheA s,  Nevis, 
and  Montferrat. 

CHAP.  ^  I  ^  H  E  S  E  do  not  lie  far  afunder,  and  arefubjedt 
A  to  the  fame  Governor,  ufually  ftyled  Gover- 
nor  of  the  Caribbce-Iflands ;  for  tho’  Barbadoes 
iflands  be  in  reality  one  of  the  Caribbee-Iflands,  yet 
proper,  that  and  two  or  three  iflands  more  dependant  on 
it,  having  a  diftindt  Governor,  the  name  of  Ca¬ 
ribbee-Iflands  feems  now  to  be  reftrained  to  Ante- 
go,  St.  Chriffopher’s,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  and  fome 
of  the  reft  of  the  fmall  iflands  which  lie  near  them. 
Antego.  Antego,  Or  Antigua,  is  fituated  in  1 7  degrees 
odd  minutes  north  latitude,  and  61  degrees  of 
wefterrt  longitude,  being  of  a  circular  form,  and 
about  fixty  miles  in  circumference.  The  chief 
towns  are  St.  John’s,  fituate  on  the  harbour  of 
St.  John’s,  in  the  north- weft  part  of  the  ifland; 
and  Falmouth,  which  lies  on  a  bay  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  ifland.  They  raife  a  great  quantity  of 
Sugar  here,  but  the  fcarcity  of  frefli  water,  and 
the  unhealthfulnels  of  the  climate,  make  it  not 
fo  defirable  as  it  would  othcrwife  be.  They  were 
alfo  the  laft  year  ih  great  danger  of  being  maflfa- 
cred  by  their  Negroes,  the  plot  being  difcovered 
but  very  little  before  the  time  it  was  to  have  been 
executed. 

St.  Chrif-  St.  Chriftopher’s  is  fituated  in  17  degrees  odd 
topher’s.  minutes  north  latitude,  twenty  leagues  weft  of 
Antego,  to  which  the  celebrated  Christopher 
Columbus  gave  his  Chriftian  name.  It  is  a- 
bout  twenty  miles  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth, 
an  exceeding  pleafant  ifland,  having  high  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  middle  of  it;  and  declining  every 
way  to  the  fea-fide.  It  is  watered  with  rivulets 
from  the  hills,  and  has  fome  hot  fprings  in  it,  as 
well  as  others,  and  produces  great  quantities  of 
Sugar,  befides  Cotton,  Ginger,  Indico,  &c. 

Nevis.  Nevis  is  fituated  two  or  three  leagues  fouth- 
eaft  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  being  about  fix  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  produces  Sugar  alfo  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  dimenfions. 

Montfcr-  Montferrat  was  fo  named  by  the  Spaniards  from 
«t.  a  mountain  in  it,  refembling  that  of  Montferrat 
in  Catalonia,  and  is  fituated  about  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  Antego.  It  has  been  com¬ 
puted  by  fottie,  that  there  are  in  Antego  ten  thou- 
fand  white  inhabitants,  in  St.  Chriftopher’s  fix 
thoufand,  in  Nevis  three  thoufand,  and  in  Mont¬ 
ferrat  four  thoufand,  artd  at  leaft  three  times  as 
many  Negroes;  but  this  calculation  is  by  others 
faid  to  be  much  too  large. 

A  late  Governor  of  the  Caribbee-Iflands  (Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Mathews)  gives  the  following 
fhort  account  of  them. 

The  pre-  St.  Chriftopher’s  was  formerly  jointly  pofleffed 
fentftate  by  the  Englifli  and  French,  but  by  the  treaty  of 
of  the  Ca- made  at  Utrecht,  anno  1713,  the  whole 
Ifl^ds  iftand  was  yielded  to  the  Englifh.  ’Tis  about 
twenty-two  miles  long,  and  its  greateft  breadth 
is  not  much  above  feven  miles :  The  middle  part 
is  fo  full* of  hills  that  there  is  but  twenty- four 
thoufand  acres  of  land  fit  for  Sugar.  They  make 
Communibus  Annis  ten  thoufand  Boucaux  (hogs¬ 
heads)  of  Sugar.  Nevis  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
in  circuit,  Montferrat  about  eighteen,  and  Antego 
about  forty-five.  They  reckon  at  Antego  feventy 
thoufand  acres  of  land  in  all;  and  they  make 


Communibus  Annis  fixteeli  thoufand  hogftieads  of  c  H  A  P” 
Sugar  there,  fix  thoufand  at  Nevis,  and  twenty-  . 
five  hundred  at  Montferrat.  The  Militia  is  regu- 
lated  thus  :  At  St.  Chriftopher’s  a  reginlent  of 
foot  containing  about  feven  or  eight  hundred  men, 
a  troop  of  Horfe  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  irien, 
and  another  of  about  an  hundred  and  twenty 
Dragoons,  Thefe  are  feveral  forts,  but  that  called 
Souphriere,  or  Brimftone-Hill,  is  now  fiilifhed, 
and  faid  to  be  impregnable:  ’Tis  well  provided 
with  ciftern  water,  and  has  a  large  well  dug  in 
it.  There  is  at  Antego  a  troop  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  troopers  and  three  regiments  of 
foot,  in  all  twelve  hundred  men,  befides  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  foot  which  his  Majefty  keeps  there,  viz. 
five  companies  at  Antegoa,  two  at  St,  Chrifto¬ 
pher’s,  two  at  Nevis,  and  one  at  Montferrat.  The 
fortifications  of  Monks-Hill  at  Antegoa  are  now 
finifhed,  and  the  Governdr-General  of  the  Carib- 
bees  refides  in  this  ifland,  becaufe  it  is  by  nature 
and  art  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  iflands,  tho’  it  is 
not  very  wholfome;  and  they  have  fcarce  any 
frefli  water  but  what  they  can  fave  when  it  rains. 

But  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  Caribbee-Iflands,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  plantations  on  the  continent, 
will  be  beft  underftood  from  the  late  difpute  be¬ 
tween  thefe  iflands  and  the  northern  colonies 
before  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  of  which 
I  fliall  give  ah  abftradt  in  this  place. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  Com-  The  cafe 
mohs^  on  the  petition  of  the  Merchants  and  plan-  of  the  Su-* 
ters  concerned  in  the  Sugar  Colonies,  in  the  year 
1731,  for  fecuring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  ^ 
the  faid  colonies:  The  intent  whereof  was  tofelves. 
enable  them  to  fupply  foreign  markets  with  Su¬ 
gar  as  cheap  as  the  French;  which  they  fuggefted 
might  be  done  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
Horfes,  provifions  and  lumber  from  our  northern 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  to  the 
French  and  Dutch  plantations,  and  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  all  foreign  Sugar,  Rum 
and  Molofles  to  our  northern  colonies'  for  the 
permitting  of  this,  they  fuggefted,  was  giving 
the  French  and  Dutch  at  leaft  twenty-five  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  produce  of  their  Sugar  Co¬ 
lonies,  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  afford  their 
Sugar  at  foreign  markets  cheaper  than  our  owri 
Sugar  Colonies  can.  It  was  finding  them  plan^ 
ration  necelTaries,  as  well  as  money  to  pay  for 
them  (that  is)  the  foreign  colonies  paid  our  nor¬ 
thern  colonies  for  their  Horfes,  provifions,  and 
lumber;  with  Molofles  and  Rum,  which  other- 
wife  the  French  muft  throw  away,  as  they  did 
formerly 

To  induce  the  parliament  to  pafs  this  bill,  the 
advocates  for  the  Sugar  Colonies  endeavoured  to 
fhew  the  vaft  importance  thefe  colonies  are  to 
Great-Britain,  obferving,  that  they  produced  at 
an  average  eighty-five  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
Sugar  annually  at  leaft,  which  at  ten  pounds  a 
hogfhead  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Pounds.  This  fum,  or  much  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it,  as  they  affirm,  is  fpent  here  by 
the  feveral  proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  who  live  in  England,  or  is  fent  out  an¬ 
nually  in  the  manufaftures  of  Great-Britain,  either 
direftly  to  the  Sugar  Colonies,  or  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  to  purchafe  Negroes  lot  the  ufe  of  thefe 
colonics. 

Befides,  this  neat  produce  of  Sugar;  another  vaft: 
advantage  arifing  from  the  Sugar  Colony  trade  is 
the  great  number  of  fhips  and  feamen  employed 
and  maintained  in  the  courfe  of  our  commerce 

with 
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CHAP. with  them:  And  they  calculate  that  there  are 
three  hundred  fail  of  Ihips  fent  from  Great-Bri- 
tain  fnot  to  mention  thofe  from  other  places) 
every  year  to  our  Sugar  Colonies,  which  are  na¬ 
vigated  by  about  four  thoufand  five  hundred  fea- 
men:  And  that  the  freight,  from  the  Sugars 
brought  hither,  amounts  to  an  hundred  and  feven- 
ty  thoufand  Pounds  a  year ;  and  the  duties,  com- 
miflions,  &c.  to  little  lefs  than  two  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  Pounds  more,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  a 
good  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
a  year  profit  and  advantage  to  Great- Britain. 

But  befides  this  confiderable  article  of  Sugar, 
they  obferve  that  thofe  iflands  produce  great 
quantities  of  Cotton,  Ginger,  Indigo,  Aloes,  &c. 
which  are  all  brought  to  Great-Britain ;  where 
the  whole  profit  of  all  our  plantation  produdl  does 
and  muft  center.  They  have  been  equal,  they 
infift,  to  the  mines  of  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies, 
and  have  contributed  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  trade,  navigation,  and  wealth  of  this  kingdom. 

What  they  will  do  for  the  future,  they  faid, 
muft  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  event  of 
this  bill. 

At  prefent  they  were  in  a  very  bad  and  lan- 
guifhing  condition ;  their  duties  high,  their  plan¬ 
ters  poor,  their  foil  worn  out,  and  their  fortifica¬ 
tions  deftroyed. 

They  had  been  true  and  faithful  drudges  for 
Great-Britain ;  but  the  time  of  their  vifitation 
feemed  to  be  at  hand,  unlefs  they  received  fome 
timely  and  effedlual  relief  from  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain. 

They  obferve  further,  that  the  French  Sugar 
Ifiands  are  much  larger,  more  fruitful,  better  inha¬ 
bited,  pay  lefs  duties,  and  have  greater  encou¬ 
ragement  from  France  than  ours  have  from  Great- 
^  Britain. 

And  that  if  our  Sugar  Iflands,  for  want  of  be¬ 
ing  put  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  Ihould  either  be 
taken,  as  fome  have  been,  or  moulder  away  and 
-  come  to  ruin,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greateft  blows 
this  kingdom  ever  received. 

It  would  then  lofe  the  benefit  of  all  their  pro¬ 
duct  imported  hither  j  it  would  lofe  the  exports 
of  our  Woollen  and  other  manufadures  thither, 
to  the  amount  of  fevcral  hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
a  year ;  it  would  lofe,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
trade  to  Guinea  j  it  would  lofe  the  employing 
and  maintaining  of  many  hundred  Britifli  fhips, 
and  many  thouland  Britifh  feamen  every  year. 
And  laftly,  it  would  lofe  one  of  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  and  main  branches  of  our  funds,  the 
deficiency  of  which  muft  be  made  good,  and  the 
weight  and  burthen  fall  entirely  on  our  lands. 

The  cafe  On  the  Other  hand  I  meet  with  an  addrefs  and 

of  the  Prefident,  council,  and  ge- 
edTn  an  P^^al  aflembly  of  New-York  to  his  prefent  Ma- 
addrefs.  j^fty  on  the  fame  fubjeft;  wherein  they  fay. 

With  grief  and  concern  we  have  heard  of  the 
monopoly  aimed  at  by  the  Sugar  Colonies,  which 
if  obtained  will,  we  conceive,  tend  to  the  ruin 
of  this  colony,  and  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Great-Britain  :  For 
They  af-  There  is  imported  yearly  into  and  confumed  in 
firm  that  this  colony  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  Woollen 
^^^"lufadure  of  Great-Britain,  for  our  cloathing 
JBritifii  prefervation  from  the  exceflive  cold  of  our 

manufac-  Winters ;  and  fo  great  is  our  confumption  of  thofe 

that  we  have  reafon  to  believe  the 
war'c^lo-'  Sugar  Colonies  ("excepting  Jamaica  on  ac¬ 

mes  except  count  of  the  .Spanifh  tradej  do  not  confume  the 
Jamaica,  like  quantity  j  and  fhould  we  be  dilabled  to  pay 

i 


for  that  manufafture,  we  muft  be  reduced  to  na-  C  H  A  P* 
kednels,  or  to  make  our  own  cloathing. 

The  produdl  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  co- 
lonies  of  New-Jerfey  and  Penfylvania,  is  provi-  they  traf- 
fions,  Horfes,  and  lumber,  which  are  exported  tofickwith 
the  Britifh  and  foreign  Sugar  Colonies;  and 
exchange  for  them,  are  had  monies.  Rum,  Su-reignCo°* 
gars,  Moloffes,  Cacao,  Indigo,  Cotton,  &c.  where- lonies. 
of,  the  Rum  and  Moloffes  are  chiefly  confumed 
in  this  colony,  and  the  monies  and  other  mer-  They  im- 
chandize  are  moft  applied  to  make  good  the  ba- 
lance  of  our  trade  to  Great-Britain ;  and  fo  great 
a  part  of  that  balance  is  paid  in  money,  that  all  the  i- 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  all  the  Britifh  Su-  flands  ex- 
gar  Colonies  together  ("except  Jamaica)  do  not'^^PM^' 
import  fb  much  Silver  and  Gold  into  Great-  The  Bri-'' 
Britain  as  this  Angle  colony.  tifli  Sugar 

We  are  well  affured,  that  the  Britifh  Sugar  Co-  Colonies 
lonies  cannot  take  off  the  one  half  of  the  provi- 
fions  which  this  and  the  other  two  Bread  Colo- ^aif  thdr 
nies  do  export ;  nor  are  they  able  to  fupply  the  provifions, 
northern  colonies  with  the  Rum  and  Moloffes  o'"  f“pply 
there  confumed,  without  vaftly  diminifhing  the 
quantity  of  Sugar  which  they  now  make ;  and  tharMo- 
though  we  be  not  by  exprefs  words  in  the  mono-  nopoly  is 
poly  aimed  at,  or  reftrained  from  exporting  our^ft^blilh- 
provifions  to  the  foreign  Sugar  Colonies,  yet  the 
reftraining  us  from  taking  any  part  of  that  pro-  northing 
du£l  in  exchange  will  as  effebtually  do  it.  for  their 

Wherefore  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  produce, 
if  the  monopoly  aimed  at  be  obtained,  our  pro- 
dudl  now  exported  to  the  foreign  Sugar  Colonies 
will  be  as  loft  to  us ;  and  that  we  fhall  have  little 
more  from  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies  for  all  our 
provifions  that  they  can  confume,  than  the  Rum, 

Moloffes,  and  Sugar,  which  we  want  to  confume 
among  ourfelves;  feeing  the  glut  of  our  produdt 
with  them  muft  greatly  lower  the  price  thereof, 
and  the  great  demand  of  Rum  and  Molofles  muft  And  they 
vaftly  enhance  the  price  of  them,  and  difable  us  fliall  be 
to  pay  for  the  Britifh  manufadtures  we  have  already  ‘^'^^bled  to 
had  and  owe  for,  and  diminifh  the  confumption 
of  the  Britifh  Woollen  manufadlure,  and  the  na-  manufac- 
vigation  now  employed  in  bringing  it  to  us,  and  tures. 
in  carrying  our  produtft  to  the  foreign  Sugar  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  will  enhance  the  price  of  Sugar  fb  much, 
that  Britain  will  probably  be  difabled  to  export  any 
part  of  it. 

Moft  gracious  Sovereign, 

We  implore  your  moft  facred  Majefty,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  all  your  fubjeefts,  who  has  the  care  and 
profperity  of  all  of  them  equally  at  heart,  and 
who  will  be  far  from  countenancing  any  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  one  part  of  them  the  flaves  and 
bondmen  of  another  (with  whatever  fpecious 
pretence  it  may  be  aimed  at)  to  have  pity  and 
companion  upon  us  your  poor  but  moft  loyal  arid 
dutiful  fubjeefts  of  thefe  Bread  Colonies ;  upon  the 
Merchants  of  Great-Britain  to  whom  we  are 
greatly  indebted  ;  upon  them  and  the  many  tradefi 
men  and  feamen  of  Great-Britain  who  get  their 
living  by  the  Britifh  trade  with  us ;  and  to  grant 
us  your  moft  gracious  protedlion  againft  this  at¬ 
tempt,  which  in  its  confequences  would  tend, 
we  humbly  conceive,  to  deprive  triem  of  their  juft 
debts  and  future  fupport,  and  to  cut  us  off  from 
being  of  any  other  ufe  to  our  mother  country 
than  to  be  the  bondmen  and  flaves  of  her  Sugar 
Colonies,  by  confining  us  to  them  for  the  vent  of 
the  produce  of  our  induftry,  and  in  confequence 
obliging  us  to  take  what  price  for  it  they  pleafe, 
and  to  give  what  price  they  pleafe  for  what  we 
receive  in  exchange.  . 

There 
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CHAP.  There  were  other  advocates  for  the  northern 
colonies,  who  made  the  fame  and  fome  further 
Objeftions  againft  the  fiid  bill.  They  objefted, 

made  by  I.  That  fuch  a  prohibition  as  was  defired  by 
the  reft  of  the  bill  would  put  the  French  upon  fupplying 

thern°coIo  lumber  from  their  own  fettle- 

nies  to  'ments,  and  the  Britifh  Colonies  on  the  continent 
the  bill,  would  thereby  lofe  this  trade,  in  which  many 
fhips  and  feamen  were  employed. 

Obj.  2.  A  fecond  objeftion  was  of  the  like  te- 
nour  as  that  made  by  New- York :  That  the 
Britilh  Sugar  Colonies  could  not  take  off  their 
lumber,  or  fupply  them  with  Rum  for  their  fifh- 
eries,  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  what  they 
wanted  in  harveft-time.  . 

Obj.  3.  That  the  reftraining  the  northern  co¬ 
lonies  from  difpofing  of  their  Horles,  provifions 
and  lumber  to  the  French  and  Hollanders,  might 
draw  them  into  etnployments  prejudicial  to  Great- 
Britain, 

Obj.  4.  That  the  French  would  diftill  their 
Moloffes  themlclves,  and  fupply  the  filheries  with 
Rum,  if  the  northern  colonies  did  not; 

Obj.  5.  If  the  northern  colonies  did  not  take 
off  the  French  SugarSj  they  would  carry  them  to 
market  themfelves. 

Obj.  6.  If  the  importation  of  French  and 
Dutch  Rum  and  Moloffes  into  New-England 
was  prohibited,  and  they  could  go  to  no  other 
market  for  Rum,  or  fell  their  lumber  and  pro¬ 
vifions  any  where  elle,  the  Englifh  Sugar  Co- 
lonieSj  like  other  monopolies,  would  exacSt  an  un- 
rcalbnable  price  for  their  Rum,  and  beat  down  the 
price  of  lumber  and  other  goods  as  low  as  they 
law  6t. 

Obj.  7.  That  the  French  and  Dutch  Colonies 
futnilh  the  northern  colonies  with  money,  which 
they  bring  to  Great-Britain,  and  lay  out  in  our 
manufaftures. 

Obj.  8.  That  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of 
the  Susjar  Colonies  was  the  occafion  of  their  de- 


dining. 

Obj.  p.  That  the  trade  of  the  Sugar  Colonies 
is  Hill  vaftly  profitable,  inftancing  in  Barbadoes, 
which,  in  the  year  1730,  imported  22,759  hogf- 
heads  of  Sugar  into  England^  valued  at  340,396 1. 
and  that  this  was  the  net  profit  they  in- 
fifted,  bccaufe  it  was  admitted  that  the  Rum  and 
Moloffes  of  a  Sugar  plantation  bears  the  charges 
of  it ;  the  Sugar  planters  therefore  could  have  no 
reafbn  to  complain,  when  fo  fmall  an  ifland  as 
Barbadoes  produced  fo  vaft  a  net  profit. 

Thcfcob-  To  the  firft  of  thefe  objedionSj  that  the 
jeftions  French  would  fupply  themfelves  with  lumber  frorii 
anfwered  own  fettlementSj  if  the  northern  colonies 

^ar^Colo-*  ' 

The  advocates  for  the  Sugar  Colonies  anfwered. 

That  the  French  could  not  be  fupplied  with  lum¬ 
ber  from  their  own  fettlements;  or  if  they  could, 
it  muff  be  at  great  charge  and  expence  ;  the  only 
places  they  can  pretend  to  be  fupplied  from  are 
Cape  Breton  and  Quebeck. 

Some  indeed  have  gone  lb  far,  and  been  fo 
extravagant  as  to  imagine  that  the  French  Hands 
may  be  fupplied  with  lumber  from  the  bay  of 
Apalachi,  or  the  fettlements  at  Miffiffipi. 

But  we  muft  confider  that  great  fnows  (which 
the  French  have  not  at  their  colonies  on  the  Mifi 
fiffipi  or  the  bay  of  Apalachi)  are  neceffary,  both 
for  drawing  down  trees  to  the  Tides  of  the  rivers, 
and  (likewile  upon  the  fnows  melting)  for  float¬ 
ing  them  down  to  the  mills;  and  if  they  had 
fnows,  thofc  countries  do  not  produce  any  quan- 
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tity  of  fuch  wood  as  is  proper  to  work  into  lum-  C  H  A  F- 
ber;  nor  have  they  any  law-mills,  which  are  ex-  • 
penfive  to  build ;  and  the  labour  and  time  required 
to  martufablure  fuch  trees  into  lumber  would 
make  it  extremely  dear  to  the  French. 

Befides,  the  navigation  to  and  from  thefe  places 
to  Martinico  and  the  French  Hands,  fo  much  to 
wind-ward,  would  be  fo  difficult  and  long  for 
fuch  veffels  as  are  proper  to  carry  lumber  by  rea¬ 
fbn  of  the  calms,  contrary-winds,  and  ftrong  cur¬ 
rents  againft  them,  that  fuch  a  projeft  would  pro¬ 
bably  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  people  concerned 
in  it. 


As  to  Cape  Breton,  tho’  it  has  the  advantage 
of  fnows,  yet  it  has  no  other  convenience;  it 
produces  little  wood ;  they  have  few  rivers,  and 
thofe  longer  froze  and  fboner  dried  than  in  New- 
England ;  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  is  a  fmall 
inconfiderable  ifland,  commodious  only  for  fiffi- 
ing. 

And  as  for  Quebeck,  allowing  it  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  the  other  places  want,  and  all  that  our  nor¬ 
thern  colonies  have  with  refpe(fl  to  wood  and 
mills,  yet  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence  (which  is  pradlicable  only  a  few  months  in 
the  year)  is  fo  very  long  and  dangerous,  that  all 
the  lutnber  from  thence  muft  be  ejcceeding  dear. 

And  tho’  fbme  may  think  that  thefe  difficulties 
may  in  time  be  removed,  and  the  navigation  of 
that  river  become  fafe  and  eafy,  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  the  French  had  no  fupply  of  lumber  till 
thefe  difficulties  were  removed ;  but  thefe  difficul¬ 
ties  muft  always  continue,  from  the  nature  of  the 
coaft,  the  rocks,  fhoals  and  fands  in  that  river, 
and  from  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  and  other 
natural  caufes,  which  will  make  that  navigation 
for  ever  unfafe. 

If  then  the  French  cannot  be  fupplied  at  all 
with  lumber,  or  at  leaft  not  upon  any  reafonable 
terms,  how  much  will  this  give  our  Sugar  Co¬ 
lonies  an  advantage  over  the  French  ?  But  let  us 
fuppofe  the  worft  and  utmoft  that  can  be,  that 
they  can  be  fupplied  with  lumber  from  their  own 
fettlements,  yet  what  muft  this  lumber  be  bought 
with  ?  Not  with  Rum  and  Moloffes,  but  with 
money. 

So  that  if  this  prohibition  of  foreign  Rum  and 
Molofles  takes  place,  fo  much  clear  profit  and 
gain  will  be  loft  to  the  French  plantations ;  becaufe 
they  can  have  no  vent  for  their  Rum,  as  interfer¬ 
ing  with  Brandy. 

But  what  ftronger  argument  can  We  have  that 
the  trade  carried  on  by  fome  of  the  northern  co- 
Idnies  is  a  prejudicial  trade,  than  the  permiffiort 
of  it  by  the  French  themfelves  ? 

They  underftand  the  whole  compafs  of  trade 
perfe<ffly  well;  and  to  do  them  juftice,  fteadily 
and  unalterably  purfue  their  interefts. 

They  know  that  their  colonies  either  cannot 
be  fupplied  at  all  with  Horles,  lumber,  and  other 
plantation  neceffaries,  or  elfe  they  muft  purchafe 
them  at  a  great  eXpence:  They  find  they  have 
them  for  Rum  and  Moloffes,  which  is  all  clear 
gains  to  them ;  that  they  fave  at  leaft  2  5  per 
cent,  in  having  lumber  and  Horfes  lb  conveni¬ 
ently  from  the  northern  colonies,  and  get  25  per 
cent,  by  their  Rum  and  Moloffes,  which  elfe 
would  be  all  loft  to  them ;  and  what  is  more, 
they  plainly  perceive  that  this  trade  muft  fhort- 
ly  and  moft  effectually  deftroy  and  ruin  our  Sugar 
plantations,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  our  planta¬ 
tion  neceffaries,  and  flopping  the  vent  of  our  pro¬ 
duct  and  manufacture. 
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CHAP.  However  fpecious  therefore  the  arguments  may 
be  in  favour  oi  this  trade,  nothing  lefs  than  a 
prohibition  of  Horfes  and  lumber,  as  well  as  of 
foreio’n  Sugar,  Rum  and  Moloffes,  will  be  of  any 
real  fervice  or  benefit  to  our  Sugar  Colonies. 

For  if  you  allow  them  to  carry  lumber,  what 
inuft  they  have  in  exchange  for  it  but  Sugar, 
Rum,  or  Molofles  ?  And  how  will  it  be  poflible 
on  fo  long  a  coaft  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  miles, 
as  that  of  thefe  northern  colonies,  where  there 
are  fo  many  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers,  and  fo  few 
Officers,  to  prevent  the  running  of  thefe  goods, 
let  your  penalties  be  never  fo  ftri6t. 

A  permiffive  trade  will  be  an  inlet  to  all  the 
fraud  imaginable,  and  deftroy  the  adl;  and  your 
forfeitures  and  penalties  will  be  only  like  fcare- 
crows  and  pafteboard  Soldiers,  which  may  feem 
to  be  fome  fecurity,  but  in  reality  are  none  at  all. 

But  theyMl  fay,  perhaps,  that  France  will  al¬ 
low  them  to  carry  their  Rum  to  their  own  fet- 
tlements  on  the  continent ;  but  that  is  altogether 
as  improbable,  and  as  unlikely,  as  that  we  fhould 
fuffer  Ireland  to  fupply  our  plantations  with 
Woollen  manufaftures. 

Thofe  colonies  there  are  abundantly  fupplied 
with  Brandy  from  France  very  cheap  and  which 
is  a  fpirit  much  better  liked,  and  what  they  have 
been  ufed  to. 

2.  As  to  the  lecond  objeflion,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  Sugar  Colonies  cannot  take  off  their  lumber, 
or  lupply  them  with  Rum, 

The  advocates  for  the  Sugar  Colonies  anfwered, 
if  the  trade  and  navigation  from  the  Britifh  CoJ 
Jonies  on  the  continent  to  the  foreign  colonies  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies,  and  con- 
fequently  to  Great-Britain ;  and  if  the  reftrain- 
ing  it  will  cffedually  cramp  and  check  our  rivals 
the  French  in  the  Sugar  trade,  it  ought  to  be 
prohibited,  tho’  fome  few  traders  fhould  fuffer 
hardfhips  and  inconveniences  by  it.  The  owners 
of  Wool  might  complain  that  the  government 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  carry  Wool  to  France 
but  it  muff  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  exporting  Wool  is  abfolutely  neceffa- 
ry  in  order  to  our  fupplying  foreign  markets  with 
the  manufaftures  of  Great-Britain. 

As  to  the  difpofal  of  their  lumber,  the  Sugar 
Colonies  have  more  reafbn  to  apprehend  that  they 
fhall  find  a  want  of  it,  than  that  the  New-Eng- 
land  people  will  have  too  much  lie  upon  their 
hands. 

For  we  have  for  many  years  been  alarmed  with 
the  fcarcity  of  lumber  in  New-England;  and  we 
have  felt  the  effeds  of  it  in  the  advanced  price  we 
have  paid  for  it  for  fome  time. 

Thole  who  were  principally  concerned  there  in 
the  lumber  trade,  complained  laft  year  of  the  great 
want  of  Oak  and  Fir  near  the  rivers  on  which 
their  faw-mills  ftand :  And  as  they  are  reftrained 
by  leveral  afts  of  parliament  from  cutting  the 
King’s  trees,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  fupply 
us  long  with  lumber  of  private  property  at  any 
reafonable  rate. 

The  laft  letters  from  Newberry  in  New-Eng¬ 
land  inform  us,  that  lumber  was  rifen  there  from 
three  Pounds  per  thoufand  foot  to  five  Pounds  ten 
Shillings;  and  that  fome  Ihips  have  failed  from 
thence  to  the  Weft-Indies,  without  being  able  to 
get  their  loading  at  any  price;  and  that  others 
continue  there  in  hopes  to  get  a  loading,  tho’  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  they  will  or  no. 

The  other  part  of  this  objeftion,  that  our  Su¬ 
gar  Colonies  arc  not  able  to  fupply  them  with  a 
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is  as  groundlefs  as  the  CHAP. 

IV. 


fufficient  quantity  of  Rum, 
former. 

A  gentleman  of  diftindlion  at  St.  Chriftopher’s 
informed  the  committee,  that  he  himfelf  made 
only  two  thoufand  gallons  of  Rum  a  year;  but 
that  if  he  had  encouragement,  he  could  make 
twenty  thoufand  gallons.  And  that  other  gentle¬ 
men  of  Sc.  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis  and  Montferrat, 
who  made  little  or  no  Rum  now,  could  make  a 
very  great  quantity,  had  they  a  demand  for  it. 

Therefore  the  queftion  that  was  afRed  by  ^ 
New-England  gentleman,  whether  we  have  any 
Rum  left  on  our  hands  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is 
not  at  all  to  the  purpofe. 

We  fay  they  have  fometimes.  But  that  is  not 
the  point;  They  have  little  left  becaufe  they 
make  but  little  ;  and  they  make  but  little  becauie 
there  is  not  a  demand  for  more,  French  Rum  or 
Moloffes  being  cheaper.  But  where  thofe  iflands 
make  now  but  one  gallon  of  Rum,  they  could 
upon  encouragement  make  ten.- 

And  notwithftanding  they  make  but  little  Rum, 
they  would  ftill  have  a  good  deal  upon  their  hands 
every  year,  if  they  did  not  fend  it  to  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  and  other  places,  becaufe  nothing  waftes 
more  than  Rum :  And  after  they  have  exported 
it,  they  have  frequently  the  mortification  of  find¬ 
ing  it  produce  not  above  Two-pence  a  gallon  clear 
of  all  charges,  to  their  very  great  lols. 

The  diftillers  in  New-Englaind  find  this  trade 
in  fpirits  made  of  foreign  Moloffes  a  gainful  one, 
and  for  that  reafon  raife  obje61;ions  which  have 
nothing  in  them,  in  order  to  make  Bofton  the 
great  ftaplc  for  Rum:  For  fhould  the  prohibition 
take  place  on  foreign  Rum  and  Moloffes,  then 
our  Sugar  Colonies  might  fend  again  their  Rum  to, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina,  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  as  they  did  before,  and  fave  the  lives  of 
many  hundreds  of  poor  wretches,  w^ho  if  this 
trade  be  not  flopped,  will  probably  be  deftroy ed 
by  this  pernicious  fpirit  made  of  foreign  Molofles ; 
which  is  fo  very  unwholfome,  that  it  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  Kill-Devil  in  that  country. 

If  we  fhould  admit  for  argument  fake,  that  the 
French  Sugar  Colonies,  and  Surinam  (belonging 
to  the  Dutch)  do  take  oft  one  half  of  the  New- 
England  lumber  (which  by  the  way  is  more  than 
can  be  proved)  the  deficiency  then  of  the  demand 
of  lumber  will  be  one  moiety.  Now  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies  upon  a  pro¬ 
per  encouragement  might  be  improved  fufficiently 
to  make  as  much  more  Rum  and  Sugar  as  they 
now  do,  it  will  follow  that  the  Britifh  Sugar  Co¬ 
lonies  may  take  off  all  the  New-England  lumber. 

Barbadoes,  one  of  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies, 
is  allowed  to  be  at  its  perfedion,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
capable  of  being  farther  improved  fo  as  to  increafe 
its  annual  produd. 

Antigua  ('all  people  that  know  it  will  acknow¬ 
ledge)  is  capable  of  further  improvement,  and 
may  enlarge  its  produd  of  Sugar,  according  to  the 
beft  computations,  at  leaf!:  one  fifth  part  per  ann. 
As  to  the  produd  of  Rum  there,  it  may  certainly 
be  enlarged  near  one  half  upon  proper  ertcourage- 
ment;  for  the  Rum  it  now  makes  is  not  quite 
one  half  of  its  produd  of  Sugar ;  that  is  to  fay, 
if  Antigua  makes  twenty  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
Sugar  per  ann.  its  produd  of  Rum  is  not  quite 
ten  thoufand :  But  it  is  evident  from  the  e:;tperi- 
ence  of  Barbadoes,  that  out  of  twenty  thoufand 
hogfheads  of  Sugar  there  ought  to  be  made  near 
fourteen  thoufand  hogfheads  of  Rum;  and  this 
Increafe,  both  of  Sugar  and  Rum  in  Antigua, 

would 
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CHAP,  would  certainly  be  made,  if  there  was  proper  en- 
couragement, 

Montferrat,  Nevis,  and  St.  Chriftopher’s,  for 
want  of  encouragement,  do  not  make  fas  may 
appear  by  the  cuftom-houfe  books  of  each  ifland) 
one  hogfhead  of  Rum  for  three  hogfheads  of  Su¬ 
gar:  Whereas  it  is  evident  by  the  experience  of 
Barbadoes,  that  three  hogfheads  of  Sugar  ought 
to  produce  two  hogfheads  of  Rum;  confequently 
the  product;  of  Rum  in  thefe  three  iflands  might 
be,  upon  proper  encouragement,  increafed  to  as 
iDuch  more  as  it  now  is. 

Add  to  this,  the  improvement  to  be  made  in 
thofe  iflands  by  which  the  quantity  of  Sugar  would 
be  increafed,  it  will  follow  ftill  farther,  that  the 
quantity  of  Rum  which  thofe  iflands  are  capable 
of  making  would  be  above  as  much  more  as  they 
now  make,  and  confequently  the  demand  for 
lumber  would  be  proportionate. 

Jamaica,  the  largeft  of  all  the  Britifh  Sugar  Co¬ 
lonies  (nay  bigger  than  all  the  reft  put  together)  is 
yet  but  in  its  infancy,  having  now  as  much  land 
uncultivated  as  would  produce  above  three  times 
its  prefent  produdt,  were  it  cultivated  ;  as  it  certain¬ 
ly  would  be,  upon  proper  encouragement. 

But  farther,  as  to  the  Sugar  Colonies  not  being 
able  to  furnifh  the  colonies  on  the  continent  with 
Rum,  it  appeared  by  the  cuftom-houfe  books, 
that  all  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies  do  produce 
about  one  hundred  thoufand  hogfheads  of  Sugar, 
per  ann.  and  they  ought  in  proportion  to  make 
about  feventy  thoufand  hogfheads  of  Rum ;  a 
quantity  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  New- 
England  fifhery  and  Indian  trade,  even  according 
to  their  own  hyperbolical  computation.  But  the 
prefent  product  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  under  all 
the  incumbent  difadvantages  is  more  than  the 
New-England  cafuifls  can  prove  to  be  neceflary 
for  both  thofe  trades ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  have  a  proof  fooner  than  defired,  that  their 
fifhery  and  Indian  trade  do  not  take  off  one  half 
of  the  Rum  .now  aftually  made  in  the  Sugar  Co¬ 
lonies. 

A  gentleman  who  had  refid ed  a  great  while  at 
South-Carolina  affirmed,  that  that  colony  traded 
with  eight  thoufand  Indians,  and  yet  nine  hun¬ 
dred  hogfheads  of  Rum  was  the  moft  they  ever  im¬ 
ported  in  one  year,  both  to  fupply  their  home 
confumption,  all  their  trade  with  thefe  eight  thou¬ 
fand  Indians,  and  to  trade  to  other  ports  with; 
and  yet  this  is  a  colony  that  is  the  hottefl,  has  the 
largeft  harveft  of  Rice,  &c.  and  not  fupplied  fb 
well  with  Beer,  &c.  as  the  other  northern  colo¬ 
nies  are. 

So  let  us  allow  this  colony  of  South-Carolina 
thefe  nine  hundred  hogfheads.  North- Carolina  one 
thoufand  hogfheads,  Virginia  and  Maryland  three 
thoufand  hogfheads,  New-York  and  Philadelphia 
four  thoufand  hogfheads,  Rhode-Ifiand  and  New- 
England  ten  thoufand  hogfheads,  which  calcula¬ 
tion,  both  by  their  refpedlive  cuftom-houfe  ac¬ 
counts,  and  by  the  largeft  eftimates  that  ever 
have  been  made,  are  too  large ;  and  yet  the  whole 
amounts  but  to  eighteen  thoufand  nine  hundred 
hogfheads. 

The  fame  perfbn  attefted  that  the  Englifh  Su¬ 
gar  Colonies,  under  their  prefent  improvement,  did 
make  forty  thoufand  hogfheads  of  Rum  per  ann. 
and  could  make  (had  they  a  demand  for  it)  about 
fifty  five  thoufand  hogfheads  per  ann.  befides  what 
thofe  large  trafts  of  uncultivated  land  would  pro¬ 
duce,  fhould  they  have  encouragement  to  plant  ’em. 
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It  was  obferved  alfb,  that  the  New-England  CHAP, 
people  thus  taking  from  the  French  their  Moloffes,  / 

Rum,  and  Sugar,  and  fupplying  all  the  other 
northern  colonies  as  well  as  New-foundland, 
Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  Africa,  with  large 
quantities  thereof,  was  a  very  great  hurt  to  the 
revenue ,  for  if  thefe  places  were  not  thus  fupplied 
they  muft  be  fupplied  from  our  own  Sugar  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  then  every  thoufand  Pound  value  of 
Rum  or  Moloffes,  of  our  own  growth  muft  pay 
his  Majefty  a  duty  of  forty  five  Pounds,  and  every 
thoufand  Pound  value  of  Sugar  a  duty  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Pounds.  It  might  have  been 
added,  that  it  was  likewife  a  great  hurt  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as 
to  the  Sugar  Colonies,  that  we  cannot  fupply  thofe 
places  with  Rum,  Sugar  and  Moloffes  of  our  own 
growth,  and  in  fhips  and  veffels  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  without  the  difadvantage  of  paying  for 
our  Rum  and  Moloffes,  a  duty  of  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  for  our  Sugar  a  duty  of  twelve  per 
cent,  when  New-England  can  fupply  all  the 
markets  with  Rum,  Sugar  and  Moloffes  of  foreign 
growth  without  paying  any  of  thefe  duties.  Was 
it  not  for  this  advantage  they  have  over  us,  a 
great  many  of  our  veflels  that  mifs  a  freight  of 
Sugar  in  the  Weft-Indies  for  London,  would  take 
fbme  Rum,  Moloffes  and  Sugar,  and  go  to  New¬ 
foundland  and  barter  it  for  fifh  or  oil,  and  then 
proceed  to  fome  other  market  with  it,  and  might 
probably  employ  themfelves  to  advantage,  or 
might,  with  a  litde  Rum,  Sugar  and  Moloffes, 
go  to  North-Carolina,  &c.  and  barter  them  for  a 
cargo  of  Pitch,  Tar  and  fkins,  and  bring  to 
Great-Britain. 

3.  As  to  the  third  objedlion,  that  the  reftrain- 
ing  the  northern  colonies  from  difpofing  of  their 
Horfes,  provifions  and  lumber  to  the  French  and 
Hollanders,  might  put  them  upon  fome  employ- 
rnents  prejudicial  to  Great-Britain: 

The  advocates  for  the  Sugar  Colonies  anfwered-, 
that  it  had  been  fhewn  already  we  have  more  rea- 
fbn  to  fear  that  our  iflands  will  not  be  fupplied 
with  lumber,  as  they  ought  to  be,  than  that  the 
northern  colonies  will  want  a  vent  for  their  lum¬ 
ber;  but  if  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies  could  not 
take  off  all  their  lumber,  they  might  fend  it  to 
Spain  or  Portugal,  or  to  Great-Britain,  where  it 
might  be  imported  duty  free.  They  might  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in  raifing  naval  ftores,  the  go¬ 
vernment  hath  given  them  a  large  bounty  to  go 
upon  that  trade,  which  would  be  of  vaft  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  navigation,  and  five  the  nation  three 
or  four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  year,  which  is 
fent  out  annually  to  purchafe  naval  ftores  from  the 
north:  But  this  favourite  trade  with  the  foreign 
Sugar  Colonies  hath  diverted  them  from  this  ex¬ 
cellent  defign  to  the  enriching  of^die  French,  and 
to  the  great  prejudice  and  almoft  ruin  of  ourjown 
colonies. 

4.  As  to  the  fourth  objection,  that  the  French 
would  diftill  their  Moloffes  themfelves,  and  fupply 
the  fifheries  with  Rum,  if  the  northern  colonies 
did  not,  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  French  diftilled 
but  very  little  Rum  at  prefent,  and  knew  little  of 
the  matter;  worms,  (fills,  and  other  diftilling 
utenfils  coft  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  this  muft 
be  a  work  of  time  and  a  very  great  cxpenceJ 
However,  a  poffibility  of  an  inconvenience  that 
might  happen,  ought  not  to  have  that  regard 
paid  to  it  as  to  prevent  our  own  colonies  being 
relieved  in  a  point  fo  very  prejudicial  to  them, 

as 
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Chap. as  well  as  to  the  Malt  fpirits  of  Great- Britain, 
with  which  the  fiflieries  were  formerly  fupplied. 

Xo  the  fifth  objeftion,  that  if  the  northern 
colonies  did  not  take  off  the  French  Sugars,  they 
would  carry  them  to  other  markets  themfelvesj 
it  was  anfwered,  the  French  do  already  carry  as 
much  Sugar  to  foreign  markets  as  they  can  fell  to 
advantage;  and  the  furplus,  which  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  won’t  take  off,  goes  to  our  northern  colonies, 
to  purchafe  what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  them, 
and  what  they  could  not  have  conveniently  from 
any  other  place. 

But  even  here  the  profit  of  th,c  freight  is  gained 
not  by  Great-Britain,  but  by  the  northern  colo¬ 
nies  only,  which  is  a  very  fmall  advantage  in 
comparifon  of  the  damage  done  by  this  means  to 
our  Sugar  Colonies ;  efpecially  as  the  French  can 
afford  their  Sugars  cheaper  than  ours,  and  as  the 
high  duties  paid  for  our  Sugars  in  our  plantations 
make  it  impofiible  for  us  to  fend  any  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  colonies. 

6.  To  the  fixth  objeflion,  that  if  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  French  and  Dutch  Rum  and  Molofies  was 
prohibited,  and  they  could  have  none  but  what 
they  bought  of  the  Englifh  Sugar  Iflands,  or  fell 
their  lumber  and  provifions  any  where  elfe ;  then 
the  Englifh  Iflands,  like  other  monopolizers, 
would  fet  what  price  they  pleafed  upon  their  Rum, 
and  beat  down  the  price  of  their  lumber  and  other 
goods  as  they  faw  fit: 

It  is  anfwered,  if  the  cafe  was^  juft  as  the  ob- 
jeftion  ftates  it,  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies  would 
be  only  upon  a  level  with  New- England ;  for  as 
that  place  is  the  only  market  from  whence  lum¬ 
ber  is  imported  to  the  Sugar  Colonies,  New- 
England,  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  is  a  monopoly  of 
the  lumber  trade,  and  therefore  docs  exadt  an 
unreafonable  price  for  its  lumber. 

But  this  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  the  truth  of 
the  cafe,  either  with  regard  to  New-England  or 
the  Sugar  Colonies ;  for  as  in  a  place  of  fuch  ex¬ 
tent  as  New-England  is,  where  the  lumber-trade 
is  carried  on  by  a  multitude  of  people  with  a  view 
to  each  trader’s  feparate  intereft,  a  monopoly  of 
lumber  cannot  properly  be  made ;  So  in  the  Sugar 
Colonies  that  lie  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  are  rivals  to  each  other  by  the  produdlion  of 
the  fame  commodities,  a  monopoly  is  impradicable. 

The  New-England  traders  have  no  lefs  than  fix 
different  Britifh  Iflands  to  go  to  for  Rum  and 
Moloffes :  Each  of  thofe  iflands  is  as  independent 
upon  the  other  in  its  polity  as  diftant  in  fituation. 
There  is  little  or  no  intercoufe,  and  lefs  com¬ 
merce  between  thofe  of  them  which  are  fituated 
the  neareft  to  the  others,  and  no  intercoufe  at 
all  between  the  remoteft  of  thofe  iflands ;  becaufe 
the  produce  of  them  all  being  the  fame,  there  can 
be  no  exchange  of  Commodities,  and  confequently 
no  commerce  or  intercourfe.  It  follows  there¬ 
fore  were  there  is  no  intercourfe  there  can  be 
no  combination,  no  monopoly.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry  (as  has  been  obferved)  each  ifland  is  a  rival  to 
its  neighbour,  producing  the  fame  commodities, 
and  will  in  common  prudence  ufe  all  proper 
means  to  have  its  full  fhare  of  trade,  to  which 
end  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  than  to  fell  its 
produce  at  the  cheapeft  rate  imaginable. 

7.  As  to  the  feventh  objetftion,  that  the  French 
and  Dutch  Colonies  furnifli  our  northern  colonies 
with  money,  which  they  bring  to  Great-Britain, 
and  lay  out  in  our  manutadlures : 

They  anfwered,  th,at  there  is  no  money  among 
the  French  and  Dutcli  Sugar  Colonies,  is  as  true 


as  there  are  no  Gold  or  Diamond  mines  in  New-  ^  II  A  P. 
England :  How  therefore  they  can  bring  money 
from  places  where  there  is  not  enough  for  the 
common  ufes  of  life  among  the  inhabitants,  is  a 
paradox  which  they  muft  explain  before  the  world 
will  take  it  upon  their  word. 

If  then  that  affertion  be  not  founded  in  truth, 
it  follows  that  they  do  not  lay  out  money  brought 
from  thofe  places  in  the  manufadtures  of  Great- 
Britain.  Their  traffick  for  fiflr  in  the  Streights, 

(a  trade  in  which  they  have  fupplanted  Great- 
Britain)  may  furnifh  them  with  money,  but  wc 
deny  that  fuch  money  is  laid  out  by  them  in  the 
manufadlures  of  Great-Britain.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  their  money  is  laid 
out  with  the  French  and  Dutch  in  Europe  for 
Eaft-India  goods,  French  Silks,  and  other  foreign 
commodities;  for  as  it  appeared  by  their  own 
evidence,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
they  import  fuch  wares  into  Ncw-England;  and 
we  muft  fuppofe  they  pay  for  them  in  money  or 
filh,  till  they  can  prove  that  lumber  is  a  valuable 
commoduy  in  France  and  Holland. 

But  fuppofing  the  New-England  people  do  lay 
out  their  produdf  of  fifti  in  Britifh  manufactures, 
is  that  a  fufficient  compenfation  to  Great-Britain 
for  robbing  her  of  the  fifh-trade  to  the  Streights? 

Does  not  the  New-England  people  by  their  con- 
feflion  acknowledge  by  implication,  that  they 
reap  the  profit  both  in  navigation  and  trade  up 
the  Streights,  which  ufed  to  be  enjoyed  by  Great- 
Britain  itfelf?  What  advantage  is  it  to  Britain  to 
have  this  money  laid  out  in  her  manufaftures 
Would  it  not  be  a  far  greater  to  be  the  carrier  of 
thefe  manufactures  to  the  Streights,  and  to  bring 
home  this  money  in  her  own  fliips,  navigated  by 
her  own  failors  ? 

8.  To  the  charge,  that  the  luxury  and  extra¬ 
vagancy  of  the  Englifh  Sugar  Colonies  is  the  real 
occafion  of  their  declining : 

It  was  anfwered,  that  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
land  may  be  both  induftrious  and  parfimonious ; 
for  if  we  will  take  their  own  words  for  it,  they 
are  very  poor,  and  cannot  be  otherwife.  But  is 
it  a  virtue  to  be  very  frugal  when  a  man  has  no 

money  to  fpend?  -  perhaps  it  is  a  New- 

England  virtue. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  ’tis  faid 
are  very  rich  and  very  luxurious :  That  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  thefe  Colonies  is  of  the  richeft  fort,  and 
is  a  mine  to  Great-Britain  is  allowed,  and  has 
been  fully  proved ;  but  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
foil  and  manufaftures  are  far  from  being  rich  is 
evident  from  the  proofs  already  made  to  the  par¬ 
liament,  that  they  do  not  clear  five  Shillings  for 
every  hundred  pound  weight  of  Sugar  they  make. 

I'his  the  New-England  traders  would  think 
but  a  moderate  profit  upon  one  of  their  Ihort 
voyages ;  but  it  is  too  much  for  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Sugar  Colonies,  who  runs  infinite  more  rifque 
on  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  does  the  duty, 
and  is  liable  to  all  the  hazards  of  a  camp  in  time 
of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace  lives  the  moft  care¬ 
ful  life  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  under  ,the  fun. 

That  this  is  truly  the  cafe  of  the  planter  in  the 
Sugar  Colonies,  all  mankind  that  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  will  atteft;  but  it  may  be 
evinced,  from  the  nature  of  a  Weft-Indian  eftate 
itfelf,  which  is  fubjecil  to  ruin  by  the  French,  to 
fire  from  the  combuftible  nature  of  the  Sugar 
Canes,  which  are  its  produeft ;  from  the  vaft  ex¬ 
pence  of  buildings  and  materials  for  making  Su¬ 
gar  and  Rum,  from  the  like  expence  in  Negroes, 
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^  ^nd  Mules  from  the  rifque  of  mortality  in 

this  part  of  their  property,  which  is  always  half 
the  value  of  a  well  fettled  plantation.  And  laflly, 
the  expence  of  feeding,  the  care,  anxiety,  and 
prudent  conduft  of  governing  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  Negroes  with  ftrift  juftice  and  humanity, 
and  with  advantage  to  himfelf,  is  the  ftation  of  a 
planter ;  And  is  not  this  a  ftation  that  requires  as 
much  fortitude,  induftry,  and  oeconomy  as  catch¬ 
ing  fifh,  or  buying  fkins  from  the  Indians  of  New- 
England  ?  In  fhort,  without  a  good  ftiare  of  all  the 
qualifications  neceflary  to  conduft  an  affair  the 
moft  complicated  in  its  nature,  furrounded  with 
difficulties  and  hazards,  and  in  which  the  niceft 
oeconomy  and  order  muft  be  obferved,  it  is  im- 
poffible  a  planter  can  reap  any  profit  from  his 
eftate.  Therefore  if  planters  are  rich,  they  muft 
be  the  beft  oeconomifts,  and  the  moft  induftrious 
men  in  the  world. 

But  let  us  hear  what  all  gentlemen  that  have 
travelled  to  the  Sugar  Colonies  and  to  New-Eng- 
land  will  fay  of  the  inhabitants  of  both.  To  them 
let  the  appeal  be  made,  as  being  impartial  obfer- 
vers  of  a  country  to  which  they  arc  attached  by 
no  prejudice  of  education.  It  will  apppear,  by 
their  teftimony,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar 
Colonies  are  a  polite  people,  being  generally  edu¬ 
cated  in  England  in  the  beft  manner:  And  if  vir¬ 
tue  and  morality  be  the  refult  of  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  they  are  as  well  entitled  to  both  as  the 
fubjedls  of  England,  and  more  than  the  people  of 
New-England,  who  are  educated  in  their  own 
mean  feminaries. 

To  all  impartial  ftrangers  we  appeal  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies  are 
not  the  moft  benevolent  hofpitable  people  in  the 
world,  and  whether  every  ftranger,  and  efpecially 
Englifbmen,  be  not  received  there  with  fingular 
regard?  On  the  contrary,  let  them  fay  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  New-England,  and  efpecially 
of  Bofton,  do  not  always  exprefs  a  jewnfh  antipa¬ 
thy  to  ftrangers,  even  to  their  fellow  fubjeds  of 
England  and  the  Sugar  Colonies,  whom  they  call 
by  the  invidious  name  of  foreigners  j  and  indeed 
treat  them  accordingly. 

But  perhaps  hofpitality  is  not  in  the  New-Eng¬ 
land  catalogue  of  virtues,  but  ftands  for  a  vice, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  luxury  or  profufenefs ; 

- this  miftake  of  hofpitality  for  that  vice  was 

perhaps  the  reafon  why  the  New-England  people 
thought  it  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Su¬ 
gar  Colonies. 

g.  To  the  ninth  objedion,  that  the  trade  of 
the  Englifli  Sugar  Colonies  is  in  their  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  vaftly  profitable ;  for  that  little  ifland 
ofBarbadoes,  in  the  year  1730,  imported  twenty- 
two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-nine  hogf- 
heads  of  Sugar,  of  which  they  made  340,396  1. 
clear  profit. 

It  is  admitted  to  be  true,  when  Rum  and  Mo- 
lofTes  bear  a  reafonable  price,  then  a  plantation 
may  with  the  niceft  oeconomy  pay  its  own  charges 
out  of  thefe  articles.  But  if  the  New-England 
traders  take  Rum  from  foreigners,  and  MololTes 
to  be  diftilled  into  Rum  by  themfelves,  then  the 
Rum  and  MolofTes  will  be  fo  far  from  bearing 
fuch  a  charge,  that  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
bear  no  charge  at  all,  but  the  Moloffes  muft  be 
given  to  the  Hogs,  as  the  French  ufed  to  do  till 
New-England  taught  them  how  to  make  a  better 
profit  of  it.  Have  not  then  the  Barbadians  reafon 
to  complain  ? 

Y  0  L.  Ill, 


By  the  afllftance  of  the  New-Erigland  traders-^  CHAP 
the  French  now  have  that  great  advantage^  arid 
the  French  plantations  are  increafed  above  one 
third  in  the  annual  value  purely  by  that  pernici¬ 
ous  trade.  This  increafe  to  foreigners  is  a  pro¬ 
portionable  diminution  of  our  own  Sugar  Colonies, 
and  confcquently  a  difadvantage  to  Great-Britain. 

But  is  the  produdl  of  that  little  ifland  Barbadoes 
no  lefs  than  340,396!.  brought  into  the  ports  of 
Great-Britain  in  one  year?  What  then  muft  be 
the  net  produdl  of  all  the  Sugar  Colonies  ?  —  an 
immenfe  fum  no  doubt.  And  is  this  all  brought 
into  the  ports  of  Great-Britain?  What  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  treafure  muft  this  be  to  the  kingdom, 
even  by  the  confeflion  of  the  enemies  to  our 
Britifli  Sugar  Colonies !  Do  therefore  the  New- 
England  traders  imagine  that  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain  will  facrifice  this  immenfe  treafure 
to  the  advantage  of  a  few  New-England  diftillers? 

Or  if  it  was  a  difadvantage  to  all  New-Fngland 
(from  whence  Great-Britain  derives  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  comparifon  of  that)  would  it  not  be  juft 
policy  to  fupport  the  Sugar  Colonies?  Bur  when 
the  prefent  oppofition  is  confidered  as  founded  on 
a  trade  with  the  French  the  natural  and  impla¬ 
cable  enemies  of  this  kingdom,  what  honeft 
Englifhman  will  look  upon  it  without  difdain? 
efpecially  after  it  has  appeared  evident  from  reafon, 
from  undoubted  teftimony,  and  even  by  the  im¬ 
plicit  confeflion  of  the  New-England  people  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  oppofition,  that  the  French  have 
increafed  one  third  per  annum  in  their  wealth  by 
this  very  trade ;  that  our  Sugar  Colonies  have  de¬ 
clined  in  proportion,  as  has  been  proved  already ; 
and  to  complete  the  misfortune,  the  New-England 
traders  have  drained  even  the  Britifli  Sugar  Colo¬ 
nies  of  all  their  current  cafh,  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  purchafe  Molofles  and  Rum  of  the 
French.  This  is  a  faefi:  known  by  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  who  are  ready  to 
prove  it  in  the  moft  folemn  manner. 

The  two  houfes  having  heard  the  feveral  fadls 
ftated,  with  the  proofs,  and  confidered  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  inferences  drawn  from  them,  palled 
an  act  of  the  following  tenour. 

That  after  the  25th  of  December,  1733,  there  An  aft 
Ihould  be  paid  a  duty  of  nine  Pence  a  gallon  for 
all  Rum  and  fpirits  made  in  any  of  the  plantations 
not  fubjedt  to  Great-Britain  on  the  importation  Colonies.- 
of  them  into  any  of  the  Britifli  plantations.  That 
fix  Pence  a  gallon  Ihould  be  paid  for  all  foreign 
MololTes  and  Syrups  imported  j  and  five  Shillings 
per  hundred  weight  Englifli  money,  for  Sugar 
and  Paneles  imported:  And  that  no  Sugars,  Pa- 
neles.  Syrups,  or  MololTes,  Ihould  be  imported 
into  Ireland,  unlefs  fhipped  in  Great-Britain. 

And  an  allowance  of  two  Shillings  per  hun¬ 
dred  weight  is  allowed  more  than  heretofore  on 
the  exportation  of  refined  Sugars.  But  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Spanifli  or  Portuguefe  Sugars  into 
Great-Britain  is  ftill  permitted  by  the  fame  adl. 

Since  the  palTing  the  abovefaid  adl,  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  planters  concerned  in  the  Britifli  Sugar 
Colonies  preferred  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mions,  fetting  forth,  that  by  two  adts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  pafled  in  the  12th  and  22d  of  Car.  II. 
the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  colonies  "were  reftrained 
from  fending  Sugars  to  foreign  markets  before 
they  are  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain. 

That  how  prudent  foever  this  reftraint  may 
have  been  at  the  time  the  Sugar  trade  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  was  entirely  in  our  hands  j  yet  now  that 
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CHAP,  our  Sugar  Iflands  are  in  a  declining  condition^ 
chiefly  by  the  increafe  of  the  French  fettlements, 
it  would’  be  highly  beneficial  to  Great-Britain,  as 
the  petitioners  apprehend,  to  put  the  Britifli  fub- 
je£l  in  a  capacity  of  difputing  foreign  markets 
with  the  French,  and  to  permit  him  to  carry  his 
Sugars  earlier  and  cheaper  to  thefe  markets  than 
he  can  now  do  under  the  reftraint  aforefaid. 

That  the  Sugar  Colonies  import  yearly  into 
this  kingdom  Sugar  enough  for  our  own  home 
confumption,  and  alfo  a  large  furplus  for  re-ex¬ 
portation  to  foreign  parts  •,  but  the  demand  from 
abroad  has  greatly  decreafed  within  thefe  few  years, 
and  the  markets  for  that  commodity  have  been 
foreftalled  by  the  French ;  not  only  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Sugar  trade,  but  alfo  of  the  general 
trade  of  Great-Britain. 

That  if  Britifh  fhips  were  permitted  to  go  to 
foreign  markets  under  proper  reftridlions,  without 
unloading  here,  the  whole  charge,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  the  rifque  of  a  double  voyage,  would 
be  faved,  and  the  obliging  fuch  fhips  to  return  to 
Great-Britain,  unload  and  take  their  clearance 
here,  before  their  proceeding  on  another  American 
voyage  would  be  attended  with  this  farther  good 
effedt,  that  they  muft  afford  to  carry  freight  at 
the  cheapeft  rates,  or  return  home  empty ;  fo  that 
this  regulation  (as  the  petitioners  conceive)  would 
extend  our  navigation,  and  contribute  to  make 
us  the  carriers  of  Europe,  without  prejudicing 
the  revenue,  all  the  duties  on  Sugar  being  drawn 
/  back  on  the  re-exportation  of  it  to  foreign  parts. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  petitioners  humbly  pray 
this  honourable  houfe,  that  a  liberty  may  be 
granted  of  carrying  Britifli  Sugar  from  our  Sugar 
Colonies  in  America  diredtly  to  any  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Finiflerre,  upon 
the  fame  Conditions  that  the  people  of  Carolina 
are  permitted  to  carry  their  Rice  to  the  faid  mar¬ 
kets,  and  alfo  of  carrying  fuch  Sugars  to  any 
foreign  markets  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Finif- 
terre,  after  firfl;  touching  at  Great  Britain,  giv¬ 
ing  in  a  nianifefl:  of  their  cargo,  and  entering  into 
bond  to  return  to  Great-Britain  before  they  pro¬ 
ceed  on  another  Weft-India  voyage. 

But  I  dont  find  the  parliament  are  yet  inclined 
to  indulge  our  Sugar  Colonies,  fo  far  as  to  alter 
the  adfs  of  navigation  in  their  favour j  nor  did 
they  think  fit,  by  the  adl  they  paflTed  in  the  year 
1733,  to  prohibit  the  Britifli  Colonies  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  carry  their  Florfes,  lumber  and  provi- 
fions  to  the  French  and  Dutch  fettlements,  tho’ 
they  laid  duties  on  Sugar,  Rum  and  Moloffes 
imported  from  thence. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Luc  ay  0  er  Bahama-ljlands  of  Bermudas  or 
the  Summer-IJlands  and  of  the  Ifland  of  New¬ 
foundland, 

CHAP,  ^  ^  Lucayo’s  or  Bahama-Iflands,  the  chief 
V.  JL  whereof  are  Bahama,  Lucayo,  Eleathera  or 
Long-Ifland,  the  iflands  of  Andros,  Providence, 
St.  Salvador  or  Cat-Ifland,  Samana,  Maquana  and 

Situation.  Heneago,  are  fituated  in  the  Atlantick-Ocean, 
north  of  Cuba,  extending  from  the  fouth-eafl:  to 
the  north- weft;  between  21  and  27  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  73  and  81  degrees 
ol  weftern  longitiKle.  There  are  faid  to  be  I'eve- 
ral  hundreds  of  th:m;  but  then  I  prefume  every 
little  rock  that .  appears  above  water  is  taken  into 
the  account;  hov/ever,  there  are  about  thirty  of 
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them  (of  which  Lucayo  is  the  largeft)  that  make  CHAP, 
a  tolerable  figure,  fome  of  them  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  leagues  in  length,  but  moft  of  them 
very  narrow. 

The  ifland  of  Bahama,  which  communicates  Bahama, 
its  name  to  the  reft,  is  fituated  between  26  and 
2  7  degrees  north  latitude,  twenty  or  thirty  leagues 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  continent  of  Florida,  be¬ 
ing  about  twenty  leagues  in  length,  but  fcarce 
four  in  breadth.  Neither  this  or  any  of  the  reft: 
are  conftantly  inhabited,  except  Providence  and 
three  or  four  more  near  it  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
Englifli, 

Guanahani,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  St.  Sal va-' 
name  of  St.  Salvador,  is  fituated  in  24  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  76  degrees  of  weftern  longi¬ 
tude:  This  and  the  reft  of  the  Bahama-Iflands 
are  faid  to  enjoy  a  good  air  and  foil ;  but  having 
no  Gold  or  Silver  in  them,  and  being  furrounded 
by  rocks  and  fhoals  which  render  the  navigation 
difficult,  the  Spaniards  did  not  think  them  worth 
the  planting  after  they  had  extirpated  the  natives. 

Providence,  the  chief  of  thefe  iflands  poflTefled  Provi- 
by  the  Englifli,  is  fituated  in  25  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  78  degrees  weftern  longitude,  being 
about  eight  leagues  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 

The  reafon  the  Englifh  chofe  to  plant  this  rather 
than  fome  of  the  larger  iflands,  I  prefume,  was 
becaufe  here  was  a  good  harbour  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  defended  by  a  fmall  force,  and  fo  fituated  that 
a  Ihip  cant  pafs  from  Spanifh  America  to  Europe, 
without  being  met  with  by  cruizers  ftationed  here 
in  rime  of  war.  At  leaft  thefe  were  the  views 
the  pirates  and  privateers  had  who  reforted  hither 
before  the  Englifli  eftablifhcd  a  regular  government 
in  thefe  iflands,  and  eredted  fortifications  for  their 
defence.  Nor  do  the  Englifli  confine  themfelves 
to  the  ifland  of  Providence  only,  but  have  plan¬ 
tations  in  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  which 
lie  more  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  in 
time  of.  war;  but  upon  apprehenfion  of  an  inva- 
fion,  I  prefume,  the  people  in  them,  with  the  belt 
of  their  effedls,  may  retire  to  Providence  for 
protedfion. 

Thefe  iflands,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  wereHiflory 
difeovered  by  Columbus  on  the  nth  of  Odfo- 
ber  1492,  of  which  the  ifland  of  Guanahani  being 
the  firft  ifland  he  made,  the  Admiral  altered  the 
name  of  it  to  that  of  St.  Salvador,  in  memory  of 
his  deliverance ;  for  his  men  began  to  grow  muti¬ 
nous,  looking  upon  themfelves  as  loft  in  a  bound- 
lefs  ocean;  and  the  Admiral,  it  feems  was  at 
that  time  under  apprehenfions  they  would  throw 
him  over-board  for  engaging  them  in  fo  hazard¬ 
ous  an  undertaking. 

The  Admiral  relates,  that  he  found  the  ifland 
populous,  well  planted  and  watered,  but  generally 
flat,  low  land,  without  hills:  That  the  people 
were  perfedlly  naked,  of  a  middle  ftature  and 
olive  complexion;  their  eyes  and  hair  black, 
and  fome  of  their  faces  and  bodies  painted  with 
a  kind  of  vermilion;  Their  principal  ornament 
being  a  thin  gold  plate  fafhioned  like  a  crefeent, 
which  hung  over  the  upper-lip,  and  their  arms 
were  fpears  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fifties ;  but 
that  they  were  an  exceeding  inoflfenfive  hofpitable 
people,  bringing  the  Spaniards  fuch  provifions  as 
their  ifland  produced ;  that  they  had  no  other 
merchandize  to  exchange  for  their  European  goods, 
but  Cottons  and  Parrots ;  and  there  were  no 
four-footed  animals  on  thefe  iflands,  unlefs  fome 
little  Cur-dogs.  The  Spaniards  therefore  having 
learnt  that  they  had  their  Gold  from  'the  fouth 

left 
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^  iflands  for  the  prefent,  and  fet  fiiil  for 

Cuba  and  Hifpaniola-,  but  difcovering  afterwards 
that  there  were  pearl  fifheries  in  thefe  feas,  and 
finding  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama-Iflands  were 
excellent  divers,  they  employed  them  in  diving 
for  pearl  Oyfters;  and  obliging  them  frequently 
to  continue  in  the  water  beyond  their  ftrength, 
by  this  and  other  opprefllons  they  deftroyed  all  the 
Indians  in  the  Bahama-Iflands;  infomuch  that  in 
a  few  years  there  was  not  a  man  left  upon  them : 
And  they  remained  deftitute  of  inhabitants  for 
many  years,  only  the  Spaniards  from  Cuba  and 
Hifpaniola,  viflted  them  now  and  then  for  fuch 
fruits  and  provifions  as  the  country  afforded. 

Provi-  Providence  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  after- 
wards  became  the  refuge  of  privateers  and  buc¬ 
caneers;  but  about  the  year  1667,  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Sayle  being  driven  hither  by  ftrefs  of  wea¬ 
ther,  and  acquainting  the  proprietors  of  Carolina 
with  the  commodioufnefs  of  the  flation,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  it  from  King  Charles  II.  and 
colonies  were  fent  thither,  which  were  often  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  the  laft  war  both 
French  and  Spaniards  uniting  their  forces,  took 
and  demoliflied  the  forts  eredled  on  Providence, 
carrying  off  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  their 
Negroes;  but  quitting  the  ifland  afterwards,  the 
Englifli  who  elcaped  returned  and  rebuilt  their 
forts,  and  being  reinforced-  from  England,  made 
the  ifland  flronger  than  ever ;  and  Providence  being 
now  a  royal  government,  and  found  to  be  fo 
commodioufly  fituated  to  command  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  tliofe  feas  through  which  the  Spaniards 
bring  all  their  wealth  to  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt 
to  be  made  but  the  government  will  render  this 
ifland  as  ftrong  as  poflible,  and  make  it  a  flation 
for  their  cruizers  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  the 
French  and  Spaniards. 

Bermuda.  The  Bermuda  or  Summer-Iflands,  fb  called  from 
Sir  George  Summer,  who  happened  to  run  his 
fhip  a-ground  here  in  a  voyage  to  Virginia  in  the 
year  1609,  are  fituated  in  the  Atlantick-Ocean  in 
32  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  65 
degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  leagues  eaft  of  Charles  Town  in  South- 
Carolina.  Bifhop  Berkley,  who  was  about  to 
eredt  a  College  here  for  the.  benefit  of  the  Indians 
on  the  neighbouring  continent,  informs  us,  that 
they  are  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  lying  in  a  very 
narrow  compafs  (almoftin  the  fhape  of  a  Shepherd’s 
crook)  containing  about  twenty  thoufand  acres, 
walled  round  in  a  manner  with  rocks,  which 
render  them  inaccefllble  to  pirates  or  enemies; 
there  being  but  two  narrow  entrances,  both  of 
them  well  guarded  by  forts. 

That  no  part  of  the  world  enjoys  a  purer  air 
or  a  more  temperate  climate,  the  heat  being  mo. 
derated  by  conflant  fea-breezes,  fo  that  the  whole 
year  is  like  the  latter  end  of  a  fine  May  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  iflands  reforted  to  for  health  as  the 
Montpelier  of  America ;  nor  are  they  more  remark¬ 
able  for  their  health  thap  their  plenty,  their  being 
befides  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  garden-fluff  of  all  kinds  in  perfection,  and 
a  variety  of  good  filh  taken  pn  their  coafts ;  and 
the  people  at  the  fame  time  are  reprefented  (by  Dr. 
Berkley)  as  a  plain,  contented  and  eafy  people, 
free  from  avarice  and  luxury,  and  corruptions  that 
attend  thole  vices ;  and  fiys,  they  Ihew  more  hu¬ 
manity  to  their  Haves,  and  charity  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  well  as  a  better  fenfe  of  religious  matters, 
than  the  Englifh  in  the  other  plantations:  One 
realbn  whereof  is  fappofed  to  be,  that  condemned 
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criminals  who  are  employed  in  the  manufaduresC  HAP* 
of  Sugar  and  Tobacco  are  never  traiifported  hi- 
ther.  And  among  a  people  of  fuch  a  charafter, 
and  in  a  fituation  thus  circumflantiated,  he  ap¬ 
prehended  a  feminary  of  religion  and  learning 
(for  the  inflru6lion  of  the  natives  of  America) 
might  very  fitly  be  planted  ;  efpecially  as  it  was 
a  place  where  neither  riches  nor  luxury  abounded 
to  divert  them  from  their  fludies,  none  of  thofe 
rich  commodities  of  Sugar  or  Tobacco.  All  the 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  was,  the  making  of 
Joyner’s-work,  the  building  of  Hoops,  making 
hats  of  the  Palmeto  leaves,  railing  Corn,  fruit, 
garden-fluff,  and  other  provifions,  which  they 
fent  to  the  plantations  that  wanted  them. 

The  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  A  college 
had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  the  propolal  made 
them  by  Bifhop  Berkley  (then  Dean  of  Kerry, 
in  Ireland)  of  ereCfing  a  college  or  feminary  atjigj-g^ 
Bermudas,  that  they  affifled  him  in  procuring  a 
patent  for  it  from  King  George  I.  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  expence  of  the  undertaking.  And  the 
Dodtor  with  three  fellows  of  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin,  viz.  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jonathan  Rogers,  and  James  King, 

Mafters  of  Art,  with  feveral  of  the  Doftor’s  re¬ 
lations,  who  were  people  of  fortune,  embarked 
for  Bermudas,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  intended  college ;  but  they  were  unfortunate¬ 
ly  driven  by  a  florin  to  Long-Ifland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New- York,  from,  whence  the  Doffor 
with  his  companions  vifited  Boflon  and  feveral  o- 
ther  great  towns  in  New- England,  where  they 
preached  and  performed  other  parts  of  their  func¬ 
tion.  But  the  erefting  a  college  at  Bermudas  The  de- 
was  at  length  entirely  laidafide:  Doflor  Berk- 
LEY  returned  home  without  effedling  any 
of  that  kind,  and  is  now  a  Bifhop  in  Ireland, 

I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  reafbns  that 
brought  the  Doctor  back,  but  have  heard  it  fug- 
gefled  by  fome,  that  he  found  the  defign  of  ereft- 
ing  a  college  at  Bermudas  impradlicable,  without 
a  much  larger  flock  than  he  carried  with  him ; 
and  fome  great  men  that  had  promifed  to  contri¬ 
bute  largely  to  the  defign  did  not  anfwer  his  ex- 
pedations ;  tho’  they  made  him  fome  amends  for 
his  difappointment,  by  procuring  him  the  bi- 
fhoprick  he  enjoys.  Whether  the  Reverend  gentle¬ 
men  that  went  over  with  him  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  or  had  cures  afligned  them  in  our  plantati¬ 
ons  abroad,  I  am  not  informed. 

No  iflands  were  better  covered  with  fine 
groves  of  Cedar  than  thefe,  when  the  Englifli  firft 
arrived  here:  They  built  their  houfes  and  floops 
with  fcarce  any  other  wood ;  but  it  is  almofl  all 
cut  down,  and  the  ifland  thereby  more  expofed  to 
ftorrris  and  hurricanes  than  formerly,  which  Ibme- 
times  deflroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  chief  town  is  that  of  St.  George,  fituated 
in  the  north-weft  part  of  thefe  iflands,  and  con-  town, 
tains  about  a  thoufind  houfes,  with  a  town-houle, 
or  guild-hall,  in  which  their  affembly  and  courts 
of  juftice  fit,  the  government  being  the  fame  here 
as  in  the  Britifli-Iflands.  They  have  alfo  a  hand- 
fome  church  in  the  town,  and  a  good  library, 
faid  to  be  chiefly  the  benefadlion  of  Dr.  Bray  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  may  amount  to  eight  or  ten 
thoufand  people  in  all  the  iflands.  Their  principal 
grain  is  Indian  Corn,  and  they  have  almofl  all 
manner  of  plants  and  fruits  that  grow  in  the  op- 
pofite  continent  of  South-Carolina,  with  plenty 
of  European  cattle,  fifli  and  fowls.  The  water 
preferved  in  their  ponds  or  refervoirs  in  the  time  of 
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rains,  is  faid  to  be  preferable  to  their  fpring- 
water. 

New-foundland  is  fituatcd  in  the  Atlantick-Oce- 

an,  between  47  and  52  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
between  55  and  60  degrees  of  weftern  longitude, 
bounded  %  the  Streights  of  Belle-Ifle,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  New-Britain  on  the  north,  by 
the  Atlantick-Ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and 
by  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  feparates  it 
from  Canada,  on  the  weft.  This .  ifland  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about 
two  hundred  miles  in  breadth  at  the  bafe  or  broad- 
eft  part  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Notwithftanding  this  ifland  lies  more  to  the 
fouthward  than  England,  the  winters  are  much 
colder,  and  the  earth  covered  with  fnow  for  a 
great  depth  for  four  or  five  months  annually,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  is  fcarce  habitable  when  the  fun 
is  in  the  fouthern  figns  •,  the  reafon  whereof  muft 

be,  that  it  lies  near  the  coaft  of  New-Britain,  a 
vaft  frozen  continent,  over  which  the  north -weft 
wind  blowing  for  many  hundred  miles,  makes 
the  countries  that  lie  on  that  fide  of  the  Atlantick 
much  colder  than  thofe  on  this  fide  that  ocean  in 
the  fame  latitudes ;  however,  at  Midfummer  it  is 
faid  it  is  much  hotter  in  Newfoundland  than  it  is 
with  us. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  high  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  covered  for  the  moft  part  with  woods  of 
Pine  and  Fur-,  and  where  it  is  cleared  of  wood  it 
is  all  a  barren  heath,  on  which  neither  Corn  or 
grafs  will  grow :  There  is  not,  however,  any 
want  of  good  frefli  water,  and  the  coaft  affords 
abundance  of  commodious  bays  and  harbours, 
particularly  thofe  of  Bonavifta,  Trinity,  Concep¬ 
tion,  St,  John’s  and  Bull-bay  on  the  fouth- eaft 
part  of  the  ifland ;  and  thofe  of  St.  Mary’s,  Pla¬ 
centia  and  Fortune’s-bay  on  the  fouth.  The  fifli- 
ing-banks  of  Newfoundland  have  proved  an  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  wealth  to  the  Englifh,  French, 
and  other  nations  of  Europe  for  an  hundred  years 
paft,  there  being  feldom  lefs  than  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred  fail  of  fhips  that  load  with  Cod-filh  here 
every  fcafon  for  the  Mediterranean  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  chief  bank  lies  about  twenty  leagues  from 
_Cape  Race  the  fouth-weft  promontory,  and  is 
about  an  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  five  and 
twenty  in  breadth.  There  is  another  to  the  weft- 
ward  called  Verte-bank,  about  twenty- five  leagues 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth  -,  and  the  feafon 
of  fifliing  continues  from  the  vernal  ’till  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  and  of  late  fomething  longerj 
There  are  but  very  few  native  Indians  on  the 
ifland ;  but  at  the  feafon  for  hunting,  the  Indians 
from  New-Britain  pafs  the  Streights  of  Belle-Ifle 
and  come  over  hither  to  hunt. 

The  chief  towns  or  harbours  are,  i  Bonavifta, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland.  2.  St  John’s,  the 
capital,  fituate  in  47  degrees  north  latitude,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland.  And,  3.  Placen¬ 
tia,  fituate  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  which 
belonged  to  the  French,  ’till  it  was  yielded  to 
Britain  with  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
ann.  1713. 

It  is  fo  cold  and  uncomfortable  a  country,  that 
there  do  not  above  four  or  five  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  of  Englilh  remain  here  all  the  year,  befides 
the  garrifons  that  are  kept  in  St.  John’s,  Placentia, 
and  other  fortrefles;  but  in  the  fifhing  feafon 
there  may  be  eight  or  ten  thoufand  people  more 
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here,  which  come  over  hither  either  to  take,  or  cure  CHAP, 
the  fifli,  and  make  them  fit  for  market;  Thefe 
all  lived  without  divine  worlhip,  ’till  the  fociety 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  fent  a  Miffionary  Mifliona- 
thither  lately,  who  refides  at  Bonavifta  ufually  \  ry. 
but  he  is  a  kind  of  itinerant  preacher,  vifiting  Tri¬ 
nity-Harbour,  Placentia,  and  other  inhabited 
places,  as  he  has  opportunity. 

The  foil  of  this  country  is  a  mixture  of  gra- The  foil, 
vel,  fand,  and  ftones,  and  as  has  been  obferved, 
yields  fcarce  any  Corn,  grafs,  or  fruits  j  but  here 
is  great  plenty  of  fifli,  fowl,  and  venifon.  As 
for  other  neceffaries,  the  inhabitants  receive  them 
from  England  annually  at  the  return  of  the  fhip- 
ping. 

Newfoundland  was  claimed  as  part  of  the  do-  Hiftory. 
minions  of  Great-Britain,  by  virtue  of  Cabot’S 
difcovery  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VII.  and 
fome  voyages  that  were  made  thither  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reigns  by  Englifh  adventurers,  who  brought 
from  thence  Furrs  and  fifh  -,  but  the  Englifh  making 
no  fettlements  there,  the  Portuguefe  and  French 
ufed  to  fifh  upon  the  banks,  and  trade  with  the 
Indians  for  Furrs  and  fkins  at  the  proper  feafons: 
Whereupon  the  Englifh  revived  their  claim  to  the 
country  again,  and  adlually  feized  feveral  Portu¬ 
guefe  fhips  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  England  as  lawful  prizes.  In  the  year 
1 6 IQ,  King  James  I.  made  a  grant  to  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  and  others,  of  that  part  of  the 
ifland  which  lies  between  Cape  Bonavifta  and 
Cape  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  grantees  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  formed  into  a  company,  fent  a  colony 
thither ;  but  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  ficknefs, 
and  fcarcity  of  provifions,  obliged  the  planters  to 
return  to  England:  And  in  the  year  1620,  Sir 
George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore, 
obtained  a  patent  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  between  the  bay  of  Bulls  and  Cape  St. 
Mary’s-,  and  Sir  George  fent  a  colony  tO  Fer- 
riland,  being  within  the  limits  of  his  patent,  where 
they  built  houfes,  and  erefled  a  fait- work:  And 
in  1623,  the  Lord  Baltimore  himfelf  went  over 
with  his  family,  and  ereefted  a  fort  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  his  plantation ;  and  other  Englifh  adven¬ 
turers  came  over  and  fettled  on  the  ifland.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Englifh  infifted  oh  the  foie 
right  of  fifhing  on  the  coaft-,  and  having  a  fqua- 
dron  of  men  of  war  fent  thither  for  their  protec¬ 
tion,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  drove  all 
others  from  thence:  But  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.  the  French  were  fuffered  to  fettle 
at  Placentia,  and  afterwards  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  great  part  of  the  ifland.  In  the  war  that  hap¬ 
pened  after  the  revolution,  there  were  perpetual 
skirmifhes  between  the  Englifh  and  French  at 
Newfoundland,  both  by  fea  and  land;  fometimes 
the  Englifh  attacked  the  French  Colonies,  but 
to  little  purpofe;  and  the  French  from  Placentia 
returned  their  vifits  with  better  fuccefs,  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  feveral  Englifh  fettlements  r 
And  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  in  the  year  1705, 
they  burnt  St.  John’s,  the  Englifh  capital,  but 
could  not  however  take  the  fort  which  command¬ 
ed  the  town :  And  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  anno 
1713,  the  Queen  obliged  the  French  to  yield  up 
all  that  part  of  the  ifland  they  poffefled  to  Great- 
Britain,  by  an  article  of  the  following  tenour.  viz. 

The  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  adjacent 
iflands,  fhall  belong  of  right  wholly  to  Britain: 

But  the  fubjeefts  of  France  fhall  be  allowed  to 
catch  fifh  and  dry  them  on  the  land,  in  that  part 
only  of  the  faid  ifland,  and  no  other,  which 
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ftretches  from  the  place  called  Cape  Bonavifta  to 
the  northern  point  of  the  ftid  idand,  and  from 
thence  running  down  .by  the  weftern  fide  reaches 
as  far  as  the  place  called  Point  Riche  ;  but  the 
French  fhall  not  fortify  any  place  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  or  eredl  any  buildings  there,  bcfides  ftages 
made  of  boards,  and  huts  neccflary  and  ufual  for 
drying  of  fifh  •,  or  relbrt  to  the  faid  idand  beyond 
the  time  neceflary  for  fidiing  and  drying  of  fifh. 

As  to  the  ftate  of  the  fortifications  in  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  plantations  four  years  ago,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  the  iflands,  this  may  in  a  great  meafure 
be  gathered  from  a  proteft  of  the  houfe  of  Lords 
in  the  year  1734,  upon  its  being  carried  in  that 
houfe  not  to  give  the  committee  power  to  fake 
the  fecurity  of  the  plantations  into  their  confide- 
ration. 

To  which  refolution  feveral  noble  Lords  diflent- 
ed,  for  the  following  reafons : 

I.  Becaufe  we  apprehend  that  the  power  pro- 
pofed  to  be  given  to  the  committee  was  not  only 
expedient  but  abfolutely  necelTary,  fince  /by  the 
account  given  by  feveral  Lord's  who  attended  the 
comriiittce,  and  contradidled  by  none)  it  appeared 
to  the  houfe,  that,  from  the  information  of  Mer¬ 
chants  of  undoubted  credit,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
and  the  Leeward- Idands,  were  in  fo  defencelefs 
and  m.iferable  a  condition  that  they  might  be 
taken  in  twenty- four  hours ;  and  we  conceive  that 
fuch  imminent  danger  of  fuch  valuable  pofTcffions 
required  an  immediate  and  minute  examination, 
in  order  to  difcover  the  caufes  and  nature  of  the 
danger,  and  to  apply  proper  and  adequate  reme¬ 
dies. 

2-  Becaufe  we  conceive  that  the  chief  reafon  ur¬ 
ged  in  the  debate  againft  this  inquiry,  is  the 
ftrongeft  argument  imaginable  for  it,  viz.  That 
it  might  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  idands 
in  the  prefent  critical  jundlure  of  affairs,  and 
invite  our  enemies  to  invade  them  :  Whereas,  we 


think,  that  this  critical  juncture  calls  upon  us  to 
put  our  pofTeffions  in  a  ftate  of  defence  and  fecu¬ 
rity  in  all  events ;  and  fince  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that  their  prefent  defencelefs  condition  is  unknown 
to  thofe  powers  who  are  the  moft  likely  to  take 
the  advantage  of  it,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  both 
prudent  and  neceffary  that  thofe  powers  fliould  at 
the  fame  time  know,  that  the  care  and  attention 
of  this  houfe  was  employed  for  providing  for  their 
fecurity  :  We  conceive  likewife,  that  fuch  an  atgu- 
ment  may  tend  to  debar  a  houfe  of  parliament 
from  looking  into  any  of  Our  affairs  either  foreign 
or  domeftick,  if  in  any  tranfadion  at  any  time 
there  fhall  appear  to  have  been  a  weak,  treache¬ 
rous,  or  negligent  management,  the  diredlors  will 
never  fail  to  lay  hold  of  that  argument  to  flop  any 
parliamentary  inquiry  i  and  the  fear  of  difeovering 


a  national  weaknefs  may  be  urged  only  to  prevent  CHAP, 
the  detedlion  of  a  minifterial  negligence  or  guilt. 

3.  Becaufe  we  have  found  by  experiehce'that'We 
can  never  be  too  attentive  to  the  pfefefvatiori  of 
the  pofTeffions  and  dependencies  of  this  kingdom, 
fince  treaties  alone  will  not  bind  thofe  powers,  who 
from  the  proximity  of  their  fituations,  from  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunities  or  other  inducements,  may 
be  tempted  to  attack  or  invade  them.  But  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a-  Britifh  "^arlldmint  wiH  be  moB^^ex- 
petted,  and.  more  effbdlual,  .than  the  pccafional  ex¬ 
pedients  of  fiuduating  and  variable  negotiations, 
which,  in  former  times,  have  been  often  more  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  prefent  neceffities  of  the  Minifter,  than 
to  the  real  honour  and  lafting  fecurity  of  the  nation. 

4.  Becaufe  we  apprehend  the  debarring  this 
houfe  from  any  inquiry  into  the  condueft  of  Mi- 
nifters  for  the,  time  pall,  or  from  giving  their  ad¬ 
vice  in  matters  of  great  concern  to  th6  publick 
for  the  time  to  come,  tends  to  deftroy  the  very 
being  of  this  houfe,  and  of  confequence  the  whole 
frame  of  our  coqftitution ;  And  how  melancholy 
a  view  muft  it  he  to  all  his  Majefty’s  fubjeifts, 
to  fee  the  private  property  of  fo  many  particulars, 
and  fo  advantageous  a  trade  to  the  whole,  refufed. 
to  be  brought  under  the  infpedfiondf  this  houfe  5 
and  yet  (as;_  far  as  it  appears  to  us)  totally  negleifted 
by  the  adminiftration  ?  And  we  are  the  more  fur- 
prized  to  find  this  backwardnefs  with  regard  to  the 
intereft  of  our  colonies,  fince  we  are  perfuaded  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is  at  prefent  againft  us  in  moft 
parts  of  the  world,  and  only  compenfated  in  fome 
degree  by  what  we  gain  by  our  Weft-India  trade: 

Neither  can  we  allow  that  they  ought  to  Be  left 
to  look  after  themfelves,  fince  they  have  a  right 
to  claim  even  more  than  the  protection  of  their 
mother  country,  by  the  great  vrealth  they  annually 
tranfmit  to  it,  and  the  great  duties  they  pay  to 
the  increafe  of  the  publick  funds  and  the  civil  lift : 

And  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  if  this  beneficial 
trade  fiiould  once  be  loft,  it  will  be  irrecoverably 
loft,  to  the  infinite  damage  of  this  kingdom:  For 
though  the  iflands  fliould  be  reftored  to  us  after- 
wardsi  the  utenfils  and  flock  of  Negroes  being  . 
carried  away,  it  would  take  up.  a  long  tradl  of 
time,  and  would  be  a  very  great  expence  to  the 
publick,  to  reinftate  them  in  their  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  :  We  rather  think  it  imprafticable  to  reftore 
tliem ;  tho’  we  can  by  no  means  fuppofe  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  by  timely  precaution,  to  prevent  their  de- 
ftrudlion. 

What  has  been  done  towards  putting  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Britiih  plantations  in  a  better  ftate 
than  they  were  in  the  year  1734,  I  confefs  I  am 
not  informed ;  but  I  hope  they  will  no  longer  be 
fuffered  to  lie  open  to  the  infults  .and  invafions  of 
our  enemies,  and  of  every  petty  pyrate. 
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CHAP  r  B  ^  H  E  French  Colonies  in  America  may  be 
I.  I  divided  into  three  claffes.  i.  Thofe  on 

*  the  continent  of  South- America.  2. 

Thofe  on  the  continent  of  North-America  ;  and, 
3.  Their  iflands  in  the  Atlantick-Ocean. 

Southern.  I.  Their  colonies  on  the  continent  of  South- 
colonies.  America,  which  lie  between  the  Dutch  Colonies  of 
Surinam  on  the  north,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amazon  on  the  fouth,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  of  Equinodial  France,  from  its  fituation 
under  or  near  the  Equator,  have  been  already  de- 
fcribed  in  treating  of  Terra-Firma,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume. 

Northern  2.  Their  colonies  on  the  continent  of  North- 
colonies.  America  are  vaftly  large,  if  we  comprehend  all  the 
countries  the  French  claim  a  right  to  there ;  but  if 
we  reftrain  their  territories  to  what  they  have  adu- 
ally  planted  and  poffefied  themfelves  of,  thofe  of 
Great-Britain  are  feven  times  as  large. 

The  French  call  all  thofe  countries  their  own 
which  lie  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  bay  of  St.  Lewis  on  the  north-weft 
part  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  extending  their  do¬ 
minions  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth- weft, 
near  four  thoufand  miles,  and  from  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Florida  to  the  north-weft  of  Canada,  being  an 
extent  of  land  very  little  fhort  of  the  former. 

The  countries  included  within  thefe  limits. 
Limits  of  formerly  went  under  the  general  names  of 

Louifiana,  Canada  and  Florida,  the  French  have  changed  into 
and  of  New-France  and  Louifiana.  New-France  or  Ca- 
New-  nada  they  feem  to  divide  from  Louifiana  or  Flori- 
wcorTing  imaginary  line  drawn  diredly  from  the 

to  the  Britilh  plantations  on  the  eaft,  to  New-Mexico 
French,  on  the  weft,  in  39  degrees  of  north  latitude'.  In 


P.  1. 

the  grant  of  Louifiana  to  Monf.  Crozat, 

Lewis  XIV.  anno  1712,  the  bounds  of  it  are j 
faid  to  be  the  river  and  lake  of  Illinois  on  the 
north,  Carolina  on  the  eaft,  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
on  the  fouth,  and  New- Mexico  on  the  weft. 

As  to  Canada  or  New-France,  the  French  would 
fcarce  admit  it  had  any  bounds  to  the  north  on 
this  fide  the  pole,  till  they  were  limited  on  that 
fide  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
affigns  New-Britain  and  Hudfon’s  Bay  on  the 
north  of  Canada  to  Great-Britain.  And  com- 
milTioners  on  both  fides  afterwards  afeertained  the 
limits  by  an  imaginary  line  running  from  a  Cape 
or  promontory  of  New-Britain  in  the  Atlantick- 
Ocean,  in  58  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude^ 
and  running  from  thence  fouth-weft  to  the  lake 
Mifcofink,  or  Miftafin,  and  from  thence  further 
fouth-weft  indefinitely  to  the  latitude  of  49,  all 
the  lands  to  the  north  of  the  faid  line  being  af- 
figned  to  Great-Britain,  and  all  to  the  fouth  of 
that  line,  as  far  as  the  river  of  St.  Lawrencej 
to  the  French. 

The  eaftern  boundaries  of  New-France  or  Ca¬ 
nada  the  French  admit  are  the  Britilh  plantations 
of  Nova-Scotia,  New- England,  &c.  the  fouthern 
boundary,  the  line  which  divides  Ncw-France 
from  Louifiana ;  and  to  the  weftward  the  French 
extend  the  country  of  New-France  as  far  as  the 
Pacifick-Ocean ;  and  the  Afiatick  continent  of 
Afia  lhall  be  found  hereafter  to  be  contiguous  to 
North-America. 

But  how  far  they  will  admit  the  Britilh  planta¬ 
tions  to  extend  to  the  weftward,  or  the  Spanilli 
territories  of  New-Mexico  to  extend  to  the  eaft, 
this  they  do  not  inform  us.  If  we  leave  it  to  the 

French 
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C  H  A  p.  French  to  fettle  the  limits,  no  doubt  the  domi- 
nions  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain  in  North-Ame- 
rica  will  be  confined  within  very  narrrow  bounds. 
There  is  an  honefl;  French  writer  that  freely  de¬ 
clares,  when  the  Mifiiffipi  adventure  was  fet  on 
foot  they  were  fanguine  enougli  to  exped  that  all 
North- America  would  in  a  Tew  years  become  a 
province  of  France,  and  confequently  they  had  in 
view  the  -  fwallowing  up  both  the  Britifh  and  Spa- 
nifh  territories  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  if 
this  fhould  ever  be  effeded,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  they  would  put  a  flop  to  their  conquefts 
till  they  had  fubdued  all  the  Spanifh  provihees  in 
South- America,  and  become  mailers  of  the  mines 
of  Potofi. 

The  real  I  Hiall  enquire  in  the  next  place  what  the  French 
limits  of  are  really  pofiefied  ot  in  North-America  that  can 
the  French  pjjppQj-j.  claim  to  all  thofe  fine  countries 

ii^Nortr  which  lie  between  the  Britilh  plantations  on  the 
America,  call,  and  New-Mexico  on  the  well;  or  what  co¬ 
lour  they  have  to  oppofe  the  Englilh  extending 
their  colonics  wehward  as  far  as  they  can  agree 
with  the  Indians  for  their  lands  •,  or  to  oppofe  the 
Spaniards  in  extending  their  dominions  from 
New-Mexico  to  the  eaftward  as  far  as  the  river 
Mifiiffipi. 

I  cannot  find  that  the  French  have  yet  five  tov/ns 
in  all  that  vail  extent  of  country  that  lies  between 
the  Britifli  and  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  North- 
America-,  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  the 
Spaniards  pofleffed  the  weft  fide  of  North-i\meri- 
ca,  and  the  Engliffi  the  eaft,  long  before  the 
French  had  a  fettlement  in  the  country.  Indeed 
the  F’rench  have  fmee  crept  into  the  mouth  of  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  north-cafl,  and  into  the  river 
Miffiffipi  on  the  fouth-wefl,  and  have  built  a 
town  or  two  v/ith  fome  forts  on  thefe  rivers  and 
on  the  neighbouring  lakes  which  run  through  this 
vafl  continent ;  ?.nd  no  doubt,  were  they  ftrong 
enough  in  thofe  parts,  they  w'ould  elbow  both  the 
Spaniards  and  Englifh  out  of  Canada  and  Florida. 
But  if  the  firfl  difeovery,  and  the  actual  poffeffion 
and  improvement  of  a  country  can  give  a  Prince 
or  flare  any  title  to  it,  the  Spaniards  and  Englifli 
mull  have  a  better  right  to  it  than  the  French, 
efpccially  where  the  natives  have  put  themfclves 
under  the  protedlion  of  either  nation,  and  ac- 
knowdedged  themfelves  fubjeds  of  the  refpedlive 
Sovereigns.  Now  mofl  of  the  nations  on  the  eafl 
of  the  rivers  Miffiffipi  and  St  Lawrence,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  voluntarily  have  acknowledged  themfelves 
fubjed  to  the  crowd  of  England,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  w'efl  of  the  Miffiffipi  have  mofl  of  them  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Spaniards:  Where  then  fhall  we 
find  the  countries  of  New-France  and  Louifiana, 
unlefs  it  be  within  the  reach  of  the  great  guns  of 
their  forts  on  the  rivers  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Miffiffipi;  and  here  they  have  fcarce  any  other 
title  to  the  country  than  what  they  obtained  by 
ufurpation,  or  a  Ifiwlefs  force,  very  feldom  asking 
leave  of  the  natives  to  fettle  in  their  country-, 
which  alone  can  give  a  foreigner  a  juft  right  to 
the  dominion  of  it.  I  look  upon  it,  therefore, 
that  the  French  have  the  ieaft  pretenfions  to  Flo¬ 
rida  or  Canada  of  any  of  the  three  powers  already 
mentioned.  However,  as  they  have  adually  been 
poffefled  of  fome  countries  in  Canada  between  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  New-Britain  Or  Hud- 
Jbn’s  Bay  for  about  an  hundred  years,  and  thefe 
countries  feem  to  be  confirmed  to  them  as  far  as 
the  Englilh  had  a  right  to  confirm  them,  I  fhall 
readily  allow  their  title  to  that  part  of  Canada. 
But  as  to  the  reft  of  Canada  and  Louifiana,  I 


cannot  admit  they  have  a  right  to  any  part  ofCHAF. 
them,  notwithftanding  the  forts  they  have  eredled 
on  thofe  rivers.  The  eaftern  fide  of  the  Miffiffipi 
is  the  property  of  the  Indians  fubjedl  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  weftern  fide  of  it  belongs  to  the 
Indians  who  are  under  the  dominion  ot  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  we  find  the  Spaniards  afferting  their 
title  to  it  by  demolifhing  the  forts  that  Monf.  De 
Sale  and  D’  Ibberville  erebled  on  the  weft 
fide  of  that  river,  and  have  as  much  right  to 
demolifh  the  forts  the  French  have  ereded  on  the 
weft  fide  of  it. 

The  chief  rivers  in  this  vaft  extended  country  Rivers.' 
are,  i.  The  river  St.  Lawrence.  2.  The  river 
Miffiffipi.  3.  The  river  Illinois.  4.  TheOubach. 

5.  The  Hdhio.  6.  The  Pelifipi;  and,  7.  The 
Hogohegee.  . 

1.  The  Miftiftipi,  or  river  St.  Lewis,  accord- MlffilTipi. 
ing  to  the  French  accounts,  rifes  in  the  north-weft 

part  of  Canada,  taking  its  courfe  firfl  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  in  45  degrees,  turning  almoft  due  fouth, 
continues  that  courfe  till  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  in  30  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
95  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  by  four  or  five 
mouths,  feveral  large  rivers  falling  into  it  both  from 
the  eaft  and  weft.  The  Miffiffipi  is  agreed  to  be 
a  very  large  deep  river;  and  fome  French  writers 
add,  that  it  is  a  gentle  flream,  and  navigable  for 
large  veffels  from  the  fource  almoft  to  the  mouth. 

But  odier  French  writers,  and  fome  Englifli  fea- 
men,  affure  me,  that  it  has  a  very  rapid  flream, 
and  that  there  arc  catarafts  in  feveral  parts  of  It 
which  obftrudl  the  navigation  -,  and  that  there  are 
fuch  flioals  at  the  inouth  of  the  river  that  large 
fliips  cannot  enter  it. 

2.  The  river  of  St.  Lawrence  ifTues  out  of  the 
lake  Ontario  or  Frontenac,  in  45  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  78  degrees  of  weftern  longitude-, 
and  taking  its  courfe  to  the  north-eaft  by  Mont¬ 
real  and  Quebeck,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  bay 
or  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  51  degrees  north 
latitude,  being  navigable  for  large  veffels  as  high 
as  Montreal  -,  but  near  that  town  there  is  a  cata- 
ra£l  which  interrupts  the  navigation. 

3.  The  river  Illinois  is  another  navigable  river,  dlinois, 
which  riling  near  the  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
takes  its  courfe  to  the  fouth-wbft  and  falls  into 

the  Milfiflipi. 

4.  And  5.  The  rivers  Oubach  and  Hohio  are 
tw’o  navigable  rivers,  which  rifing  near  the  l^ike^^^ 

Erie  unite  their  ftreams,  and  fall  into  the  Miffif¬ 
fipi  in  36  degrees  north  latitude. 

6.  Ahd  7.  The  Pelifipi  and  Hogohegee  rife  in  Pelcfipi 
the  Apalathian  mountains,  and  uniting  their 
ftreams,  flow  almoft  due  weft  till  they  meet 
With  the  Hohio,  a  little  before  it  falls  into  the 
Miffiffipi,  in  36  degree.s  north  latitude-,  at  the 
mouths  of  which  rivers  Hands  a  French  fort,  cal¬ 
led  the  Old  Fort. 

This  country  alfo  has  feveral  fpacious  lakes.  Lakes, 
the  chief  whereof  are,  i.  The  lake  of  Ontario 
or  Frontenac.  2.  The  lake  Erie.  3  The  Huron 
Lake.  4.  The  Illinois  Lake ;  and,  5.  The  Upper 
Lake,  any  of  which  are  feveral  hundred  miles  in 
length.  The  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie  have  been  Ontario 
already  deferibed  in  treating  of  New- Y  ork.  and  Erie. 

3.  The  lake  of  Hurons  ha3  a  communication  Hurons. 
with  that  of  Erie,  and  with  the  lakes  of  Illinois  Illinois, 
and  the  upper  lake:  And  the  river  Illinois  rifing  Upper 
near  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  falling  into 
the  Miffiffipi,  the  French  propofed  by  this  means 
to  have  an  eafy  communication  between  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Miffiffipi,  and  to  unite 

New-France 
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CHAP.  New*France  and  Louifiana  into  one  province. 

But  as  there  is  no  pa/Tage  by  water  from  the  lake 
Ontario  to  that  of  Erie,  on  account  of  the  cata- 
raht  of  Niagara;  and  that  there  are  feveral  cata- 
rafts  in  the  rivers  St.  Lawrenceand  Miffiffipi,  and 
they  mull  take  fo  vaft  a  cornpafsto  the  north-eaft 
in  fuch  a  journey  to  pafs  through  the  lakes  of 
the  Hurons  and  Illinois,  and  that  there  is  a  con- 
.fiderable  fpace  between  the  lake  and  the  river  Illi¬ 
nois,  I  queftion  whether  it  would  not  this  way 
take  up  five  or  fix  months  for  a  fingle  man  to 
travel  from  Quebeck  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
MiffifTipi ;  And  probably  it  would  be  impraclica- 
ble  for  a  great  body  of  men  to  march  the  fame 
ground  in  twice  that  time. 

No  fubdi-  1  do  not  find  the  French  pretend  to  have  divided 
vifion  of  this  vaft  continent  of  North-America  into  pro- 
France  or  ®^^y  *-^^y  pleafed  to  call  the  north 

Loufiana.  P^^t  of  it  New-France,  and  the  fouth  Louifiana. 

In  the  former  they  have  had  fettlements  for  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  years;  in  the  latter  they  had 
not  one  till  the  year  1717,  if  we  except  two  or 
three  forts  built  in  the  bay  of  Spirito  Sandlo,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mifiilfipi  by  Meffieurs 
De  .Sale  and  D’  Ibberville;  which  were  de- 
molifhed  by  the  Spaniards  foon  after  they  were 
Towns,  eredled.  And  as  for  towns,  I  meet  with  the  names 
of  no  more  than  three  in  Canada,  viz.  i.  Qiie- 
beck  the  Capital.  2.  Montreal;  and,  3.  Trois 
Rivieres ;  and  in  Louifiana  only  the  town  of 
New-Orleans  lately  eredled. 

CCebeck.  I.  Qiiebeck,  the  capital,  is  fituated  in  47  de¬ 
grees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  71  degrees 
of  weitern  longitude,  on  the  north  fhore  of  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  two  hundred  leagues 
fouth-weft  of  the  mouth  of  it;  being  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  both  of  them 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended 
by  a  caftle  which  ftands  on  an  eminence:  There 
being  in  the  upper  town  five  churches,  befides 
the  cathedral ;  the  Bifhop  and  twelve  Prebends 
refiding  together  in  the  chapter-houfe,  which,  it 
is  faid,  is  a  moft  admirable  ftru6lure. 

This  city  is  the  metropolis  of  the  French  do¬ 
minions  in  North-America  as  well  as  a  Bifhop’s 
fee;  the  Vice-roy  who  refides  here,  affuming  the 
title  of  Governor  and  Captain-General  both  of 
New-France  and  Louifiana,  which,  according  to 
the  French,  comprehends  all  Canada  and  Florida ; 
except  fome  little  portions  they  are  pleafed  to 
permit  Great-Britain  to  pofiefs,  till  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  drive  our  colonies  from  thence  in¬ 
to  the  fea,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their  wri¬ 
ters. 

Montreal.  2.  Montreal  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  St.  Lawrence,  fixty  leagues  fouth-weft:  of 
Qiiebeck ;  the  ifland  being  about  fourteen  leagues 
in  length  and  five  in  breadth.  The  whole  ifland 
is  full  of  fine  plantations,  and  the  town  ftrongly 
fituated ;  at  leaft  we  find  it  was  ftrong  enough  to 
defend  itfelf  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  or 
five  nations,  when  they  burnt  and  plundered  all 
the  French  fettlements  in  the  ifland  but  this  town, 
in  the  year  1688:  And  1  do  not  doubt  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  fince  improved,  as  it  is  the 
prihcipal  frontier  garrifon  of  the  French  againft 
the  Iroquois  or  Indians  under  the  proteiftion  of 
New- York.  The  river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  not 
navigable  above  Montreal  on  account  of  fome 
cataradls  and  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream. 

Trois  Ri-  .  S'.Trois  Rivieres  is  a  town  fo  named  from  its 
vieres.  fituation  at  the  confluence  of  thi'ee  rivers,  one 
whereof  is  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  lies  almoft 
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in  the  midway  between  Quebeck  and  Montreal :  C  HAP. 
It  is  faid  to  be  a  well  built  town,  and  confiderable 
mart,  where  the  Indians  exchange  their  skins 
and  Furrs  for  European  goods. 

As  to  the  town  of  New-Orleans,  faid  to  be  New  Or^ 
eredled  lately  near  the  mouth  of  the  MilTiflippi,  in  leans. 
Louifiana,  I  confefs  I  have  not  met  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  defeription  of  this  or  any  other  French  fettle¬ 
ments  on  that  fide. 

As  to  the  air,  the  Indian  inhabitants,  the  ani¬ 
mals,  vegetables,  and  produce  of  French  Canada, 
thefe  are  much  the  fame  as  in  New-England, 
New-York,  and  Nova-Scotia,  which  lie  contiguous 
to  them  ;  and  Louifiana,  or  French  Florida,  in 
like  manner  refembles  Carolina  in  thefe  articles. 
However,  I  fhall  prefent  the  reader  with  fome  of 
thofe  accounts  the  French  give  us  of  thefe  countries, 
and  inquire  what  is  to  be  depended  upon  either  in 
their  relations  or  ours. 

Monfieur  Joutel,  who  accompanied  De  Sale  The  In¬ 
in  his  difeoveries  in  the  bay  of  Spirito  Sanfto  to  the  of 
weftward  of  the  MilTiflippi,  gives  the '  following  L^ouifi^a'^ 
charader  of  the  natives  ;  Allowing,  fays  this  gen-  deferibsd. 
tleman,  that  there  are  fome  Barbarians  lefs  wicked 
and  brutal  than  others,  yet  there  are  none  good, 
nor  thoroughly  capable  of  fuch  things  as  are 
above  the  reach  of  our  fenfes ;  there  is  no  relying 
on  them ;  there  is  always  caufe  to  fufpedt  them  : 

And  in  fliort,  before  a  favage  can  be  made  a  Chri- 
ftian,  it  is  requifite-  to  make  him  a  man ;  and  we 
look  upon  thefe  favages  as  having  neither  King 
nor  laws,  and  what  is  moft  deplorable,  no  God: 
for  it  we  rightly  examine  their  fentements  and 
their  adtions,  it  does  not  appear  they  have  any 
fort  ot  religion,  or  well  formed  notion  of  a  Deity  ; 
if  fome  ot  them  upon  certain  occafions  do  fome- 
times  own  a  firft  or  fovereign  being,  or  do  pay 
fome  veneration  to  the  fun.  As  to  the  firft  article, 
they  deliver  themfelves  in  fuch  a  confufed  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  fo  many  contradiftions  and  extrava¬ 
gancies,  that  it  plainly  appears  they  neither  know 
or  believe  any  thing  of  it.  And  as  for  the  fecond, 
it  is  only  a  bare  cuftom,  without  any  ferious  re- 
fleflions  on  their  part. 

The  fame  traveller  fpeaking  of  an  interview 
he  had  with  the  Chiefs  of  another  nation  to  the 
weftward  of  the  river  Mifllffipi,  fays,  their  elders 
came  to  meet  us  in  their  formalities,  which  con- 
fifted  in  fome  Goats  skins  drefled  and  painted  of 
feveral  colours,  which  they  wore  on  their  fhoul- 
ders  like  belts,  and  plumes  of  feathers  of  feveral 
colours  on  their  heads  like  coronets.  Six  or  feven 
of  them  had  fquare  fword  blades  like  the  Spa- 
nifh,  on  the  hilts  whereof  they  had  faftened  great 
plumes  of  feathers,  and  feveral  Hawks  bills; 
fome  of  them  had  clubs,  which  they  called  head- 
breakers  ;  fome  only  their  bows  and  arrows ; 
others  pieces  of  white  Linen  reaching  from  fhoul- 
der  to  flioulder.  All  their  faces  were  daubed  with 
black  or  red:  There  were  twelve  elders  who 
walked  in  the  middle,  and  the  youth  and  warri¬ 
ors  in  ranks  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  old 
men. 

Being  come  up  to  us  in  that  manner,  he  that 
conduced  us  made  a  fign  for  us  to  halt,  which 
when  we  had  done,  all  the  old  men  lifted  up  their 
right  hands  above  their  heads,  crying  in  a  moft 
ridiculous  manner ;  but  it  behoved  us  to  have  a 
care  of  laughing.  That  done,  they  came  and 
embraced  us,  ufing  all  forts  of  endearments. 

The  whole  company  conduced  us  afterwards 
to  their  Chief’s  cottage;  and  after  we  had  ftaid 
there  a  ihort  time,  they  led  us  to  a  larger  cottage 

a  quarter 
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C  H  A  P.  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  thence,  being  the  hut 
in  which  they  have  their  publick  rejoycings  and 
great  affemblies.  We  found  it  furnifhed  with 
mats  for  us  to  fit  on.  d'he  elders  feated  them- 
felves  round  about  us,  and  they  brought  us  to  eat 
feme  Sagamite,  which  is  their  pottage,  little  Beans, 
bread  made  of  Indian  Corn,  and  another  fort  they 
make  with  boiled  Flower-,  and  at  laft  they  made 
us  fmoak. 

Their  The  cottages  that  are  inhabited  are  not  each  of 
buildings,  f-Qj. 

a  private  family,  for  in  fome  of  them 
there  are  fifteen  or  twenty ;  each  of  which  has  its 
nook  or  corner-bed,  and  other  utenfils  to  itfelf, 
but  without  any  partition  to  feparate  it  from  the 
reft:  Flowever,  they  have  nothing  in  common 
befides  the  fire,  which  is  in  the  midfi:  of  the  hut, 
and  never  goes  out.  It  is  made  of  great  trees, 
the  ends  whereof  are  laid  together,  fo  that  when 
once  lighted  it  lafts  a  long  timej  and  the  firft 
comer  takes  care  to  keep  it  up. 

The  cottages  are  round  at  the  top,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Bee-hive  or  a  rick  of  hay.  Some 
of  them  are  fixty  foot  in  diameter.  In  order  to 
build  them,  they  fet  up  long  poles  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  leg,  tall  and  ftraight,  and  placing  them  in 
a  circle  join  the  tops  together;  then  they  fallen 
and  cover  them  with  weeds.  When  they  remove 
their  dwellings  they  generally  burn  the  cottages, 
and  build  new  ones  on  the  ground  they  defign  to 
inhabit. 

Movea-  Their  moveables  are  fome  Buffaloes  or  Bullocks 
bles.  hides,  and  Goats  skins  well  cured,  fome  mats  clofe 
wove,  wherewith  they  adorn  their  huts ;  and 
fome  earthen  vefiels,  which  they  are  very  skilful 
at  making,  and  wherein  they  boil  their  flefh, 
roots,  and  Sagamite,  or  pottage.  They  have  al- 
fo  fome  fmall  baskets  made  of  Canes,  ferving  to 
put  their  fruit  and  other  provifions  in.  Their  beds 
are  made  of  canes  raifed  two  or  three  foot  above 
the  ground,  handfomely  fitted  with  mats  and 
Bullocks  hides,  or  Goats  skins,  which  ferve  them 
inftead  of  feather-beds,  quilts,  and  blankets;  and 
thofe  beds  are  parted  one  from  another  by  mats 
hung  up. 

Hufband-  Their  tillage  confifts  in  breaking  up  juft  the 
ly.  furface  of  the  earth  with  a  wooden  inftrument 
like  a  pick-ax,  which  they  make  by  fplitting  the 
end  of  a  thick  piece  of  wood  that  ferves  for  a 
handle,  and  putting  another  piece  of  wood  fharp 
pointed  at  one  end  into  the  flit.  This  inftrument 
ferves  them  inftead  of  a  hoe  and  fpade,  for  they 
have  no  iron  tools.  When  the  land  has  been 
thus  brolce  up,  the  women  fow  and  plant  the  In¬ 
dian  Corn,  Beans,  Pompions,  Water-Melons, 
and  other  grain,  and  garden-ftuff, 

Perfons  of  Indians  are  generally  handfome,  but  disfi- 

the  Flori-  gure  themfelves  by  making  ftreaks  on  their  faces 
da  Indi-  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  down  the  nofe  to 
the  tip  of  the  chin;  which  is  done  by  pricking 
the  skin  till  it  bleeds,  and  then  ftrewing  fine  pow¬ 
der  of  Charcoal  on  the  skin,  which  finks  in  and 
mixes  with  the  blood.  They  alfo  make,  after  the 
fame  manner,  the  figures  of  living  creatures,  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  on  their  fhoulders,  thighs, 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies ;  and  paint  them¬ 
felves,  as  has  been  faid  before,  with  black  or  red, 
and  fometimes  both  together. 

The  women  are  generally  well  fhaped,  and 
Their  wo-  ygt  be  difagreeable  did  they  adhere  to  na- 

ture;  but  they  difguife  themfelves  as  ridiculoufly 
as  the  men,  not  only  with  the  ftreaks  they  have 
like  them  down  their  faces,  but  by  other  figures 
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they  make  at  the  corners  of  their  eyes  and  bn  their  C  hi  a  f; 
bodies,  particularly  on  their  bofoms. 

The  women  do  all  the  work  in  the  cottage, 
either  in  pounding  the  Indian  Corn,  artd  baking 
their  bread,  drefling  their  other  provifions,  dry¬ 
ing,  parching,  or  fmoaking  their  flefh,  fetching 
the  wood  they  have  occafion  for,  or  the  flefh  of 
wild  beafts  killed  by  their  hufbands  in  the  woods; 
which  are  often  at  a  great  diftancc. 

I  did  not  obferve  that  the  women  were  natu¬ 
rally  given  to  lewdnefs;  but  their  virtue  is  not 
proof  againft  fome  of  our  toys  when  prefented 
them,  as  ■  needles,  knives,  and  more  particularly 
firings  of  beads,  whereof  they  make  necklaces 
and  bracelets:  That  temptation  is  rarely  refifted 
by  them,  and  the  lefs,  becaufe  they  have  no  reli¬ 
gion  or  law  to  prohibit  the  praftice.  It  is  true, 
their  hufbands  when  they  take  them  in  the  fa6l, 
fometimes  do  punifh  them  either  by  reparation  or 
otherwife ;  but  that  is  rare. 

The  country  of  thefe  Indians  being  generally  Habits.’ 
warm,  almoft  all  of  them  go  naked ;  unlefs  when 
the  north  wind  blows,  then  they  cover  them¬ 
felves  with  a  Buffaloe’s  hide  or  Goat’s  skin  cured. 

The  women  wear  nothing  but  a  skin,  mat,  or 
clout  hanging  round  them  like  a  petticoat,  and 
reaching  half  way  down  their  legs  before  and  be¬ 
hind.  On  their  heads  they  have  nothing  but  their 
hair  platted  and  knotted  behind. 

As  for  their  temper,  it  may  be  faid  of  thefe  as  Genius, 
of  all  other  Indians  of  that  great  continent,  that  and  tem- 
they  are  not  mifehievous  unlefs  wronged  or  at-P®'’* 
tacked ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  all  fierce  and  re¬ 
vengeful.  They  watch  all  opportunities  to  be  re-, 
venged,  and  never  let  any  flip  when  offered,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  their  being  continually  at  war 
with  their  neighbours,  and  of  that  martial  hu¬ 
mour  fo  predominant  among  them. 

As  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God^  they  did  not  Religion,’ 
feem  to  us  to  have  any  fixed  notion  of  him.  It  is 
true,  we  met  with  fome  in  our  way,  who,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge,  believed  there  was  fome  fu- 
perior  being  which  was  above  all  things,  and  this 
they  teftified  by  lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven;  yet  without  any  manner  of  concern,  as 
believing  that  the  faid  exalted  being  does  not  re¬ 
gard  at  all  what  is  done  here  below.  However, 
none  of  them  having  any  places  of  worftiip,  ce¬ 
remonies,  or  prayers,  to  manifeft  their  devotion, 
it  may  be  faid  of  them  all,  that  they  have  no  re¬ 
ligion,  at  leaft  thofe  that  wefaw. 

They  obferve  fome  ceremonies  it  is  true,  but 
whether  they  have  any  regard  to  a  fuperior  being, 
or  whether  they  are  only  popular  and  proceeding 
from  cuftom,  is  what  we  were  not  able  to  difeo- 
ver.  Thofe  ceremonies  are  as  follows:  Whenpaffjgnjg^' 
the  Corn  is  ripe,  they  gather  a  certain  quantity  ceremo- 
in  a  basket,  which  is  placed  on  a  ftool  dedicated  "ies. 
to  that  ufe,  and  ferving  only  upon  thefe  myfteri- 
ous  occaflons,  which  they  have  a  great  venera-^ 
tion  for. 

The  basket  with  the  Corn  being  placed  on  that 
honoured  ftool,  one  of  the  elders  holds  out  his 
hands  over  it,  and  tallcs  a  long  time ;  after  which 
the  faid  old  man  diftributes  the  Corn  among  the 
women,  and  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  eat  of  the 
new  Corn  ’till  eight  days  after  that  ceremony. 

This  feems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  offering  or 
blefling  the  firft-fruits  of  their  harveft. 

At  their  affemblies,  when  the  Sagamite  or  pot¬ 
tage,  which  is  the  moft  eflential  part  of  their  meal, 
is  boiled  in  a  great  pot,  they  place  that  pot  on  the 
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CHAP  ftool  of  ceremony  abovementioned,  and  one  of 
^  the  elders  ftretches  out  his  hands  over  it,  mutter- 
jj^g  words  between  his  teeth  for  a  confider- 

_  able  time,  after  which  they  fall  to  eating. 

When  the  young  folks  are  grown  up  to  be  fit 
to  go  to  the  wars,  and  talce  upon  them  to  be  Sol¬ 
diers,  their  garment  con  filling  of  fome  skin  or 
clout,  together  with  their  bow,  quiver,  and  ar¬ 
rows,  is  placed  on  the  aforefaid  ftool,  an  old  man 
ftretches  out  his  hands  over  them,  mutters  the 
words  as  above,  and  then  the  garments,  bows, 
quivers,  and  arrows,  are  given  to  the  perfons 
they  belong  to.  The  fame  ceremonies  are  ufed  by 
them  in  the  cultivating  of  their  grain  and  produft, 
but  particularly  of  the  Tobacco, 
ufage  of  Monfieur  J  ou  t  E  l  fpeaking  of  two  women  tak- 
their  pri-  en  prifoners  in  their  wars,  fays,  that  one  of  them 
foners.  fuffered  to  return  home,  but  the  other  wo¬ 

man  was'  kept  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  rage  and 
vengeance  of  the  women  and  maids  j  who  having 
armed  themfelves  with  thick  ftakes,  fharp  pointed 
at  the  end,  conduced  that  wretch  to  a  by-place, 
where  each  of  thofe  furies  began  to  torment  her, 
fometimes  with  the  point  of  their  ftaff,  and  fome- 
times  laying  on  her  with  all  their  might.  One 
tore  off  her  hair;  another  cut  off  her  finger; 
and  every  one  of  thofe  outragious  women  endea¬ 
voured  to  put  her  to  fome  exquifite  torture,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  hufbands  and  kinfmen 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  former  wars ;  fo  that 
the  unfortunate  creature  expedled  her  death-ftroke 
as  mercy. 

At  laft  one  of  them  gave  her  a  blow  with  a 
heavy  club  on  the  head,  and  another  run  a  flake 
feveral  times  into  her  body,  with  which  fhe  fell 
down  dead  on  the  fpot.  Then  they  cut  that  mi- 
ferable  vidim  into  morfels,  and  obliged  fomeflaves 
of  that  nation  they  had  been  long  poffelfed  of  to  eat 
them;  which  to  me  is  a  very  ftrong  argument 
againfl  their  being  Canibals  in  Florida,  as  the  firft 
adventurers  reported ;  for  here  we  fee  the  Indians, 
inftead  of  devouring  the  flefh  of  their  enemies. 
They  Compelling  their  llaves  to  eat  it,  as  being  a  morfel 
compel  they  moll  detefted  and  abhorred ;  fo  far  were  they 
their  flaves^  having  a  gull  for  human  flefh  themfelves. 

their  flefh.  Had  they  in  the  heat  of  their  fury  taken  the 
heart  of  their  prifoner,  broiled  and  eat  it,  as  the 
Dutch  did  De  Wit’s,  then  there  would  have 
been  fome  colour  to  have  denominated  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  Canibals.  But  as  they  in  this  inflance  declare 
human  flefh  only  fit  for  llaves  and  the  vilefl  of 
mankind  to  eat,  and  did  not  fhew  any  inclination 
to  tafle  it  themfelves,  De  Wit’s  executioners 
feem  to  have  a  much  better  title  to  the  name  of 
Canibals  than  the  Florida  Indians,  who  were  cer¬ 
tainly  mofl  grofly  mifreprefented  by  our  firft 
voyage-writers. 

Chara£ler  As  for  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Illinois, 

many  particulars,  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  other  nations  we  have  feen.  They  are 
naturally  fierce  and  revengeful ;  and  among  them 
the  toil  of  fowing,  planting,  carrying  of  bur¬ 
thens,  and  doing  all  other  things  that  belong  to 
the  fupport  of  life,  appertains  peculiarly  to  the 
women.  The  men  have  no  other  bufmefs  but 
going  to  the  war,  and  hunting. 

The  nations  I  have  fpoken  of  before  (fays  the 
fame  writer)  are  not  at  all  or  very  little  addifted  to 
thieving ;  but  it  was  not  fo  with  the  Illinois,  It 
behoves  every  man  to  watch  their  feet  as  well  as 
their  hands,  tor  they  know  how  to  turn  any  thing 
out  of  the  way  dextroufly.  They  are  fubjed  to 
the  general  vice  of  all  the  other  Indians,  which  is 
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to  boaft  very  much  of  their  warlike  exploits  ;  that  CHAP, 
is  the  main  fubjed  of  their  difcourfe,  and  they 
are  very  great  liars. 

They  pay  a  refped  to  the  dead,  as  appears  by  Their  be- 
their  care  in  burying  therd,  efpecially  fach  as  are  haviour  to 
confiderable  among  them.  This  is  alfo  pradifed 
among  the  Accancea’s,  but  they  differ  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  that  the  Accancea’s  weep  and  make  their 
complaints  for  fome  days,  whereas  the  Chahoua- 
nous  and  other  people  of  the  Illinois  nation  do 
juft  the  contrary;  for  when  any  of  them  die,  they 
wrap  them  up  in  skins,  and  then  put  them  into 
coffins  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  then  fing  and 
dance  about  them  for  twenty  four-hours,  thofe 
dancers  tying  calabaffies  or  gourds  about  their 
bodies,  with  fome  Indian  Wheat  in  them  to  rattle 
and  make  a  noife,  and  fome  of  them  have  a  drum 
made  of  a  great  earthen  pot,  on  which  they  ex¬ 
tend  a  Goat’s  skin,  and  beat  thereon  with  a  flick. 

During  that  rejoicing  they  throw  their  prefents 
on  the  coffin,  fuch  as  bracelets,  pendants,  or 
pieces  of  earthen-ware  and  firings  of  beads,  en¬ 
couraging  the  fingers  to  perform  their  duty  well. 

If  any  friend  happens  to  come  thither  at  that  time, 
he  immediately  throws  down  his  prefent  and  falls 
a  finging  and  dancing  like  the  reft.  When  that 
ceremony  is  over,  they  bury  the  body  with  part 
of  the  prefents,  making  choice  of  fuch  as  may  be 
moft  proper  for  it.  They  alfo  bury  with  it  fome 
ftore  of  Indian  Wheat,  with  a  pot  to  boil  it  in, 
and  repeat  the  fame  ceremony  at  the  years  end.. 

I  have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  the  voyages  Remarks 
of  the  Baron  La  Hontan  and  Hennepin  Radons 
Canada  and  Florida,  becaufe  their  accounts  are^jgggj^ng 
now  generally  agreed  to  be  fabulous,  and  in  the  adveaiur- 
moft  material  articles,  particularly  religion,  di-  ers. 
redlly  contradidl  each  other.  With  equal  reafon 
I  have  omitted  the  accounts  the  French  gave  us 
of  Louifiana  in  the  memorable  Miffiflipi  year, 

1717,  when  they  reprefented  that  country  as  a 
perfedl  paradife,  in  order  to  engage  the  bubbled 
adventurers  in  the  projecft  of  planting  that  coun¬ 
try:  Nor  is  this  the  only  inflance  of  abufing 
people  with  partial  accounts  of  new-difcovered 
nations.  It  is  the  cafe'  of  almoft  every  enter- 
prife  of  this  kind.  The  undertakers,  who  have 
fome  particular  views  to  their  own  private  ad¬ 
vantage,  obferving  that  it  is  impradticable  to  bring 
them  about  without  the  hands  and  purfes  of  others, 
draw  the  moft  agreeable  landskips  of  the  country 
they  intend  to  vifit  to  invite  others  to  join  with 
them :  This  was  Sir  Walter  Raleig h’s  con- 
dud  when  he  was  about  to  plant  colonies  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Guiana,  where  he  expeded  to  acquire 
immenfe  treafures ;  and  in  this  he  did  but  imitate 
the  Spaniards  that  went  before  him.  Thus  did 
the  New-England  adventurers  alfo  defcribe  that 


country,  and  the  celebrated  Penn  his  Penfylva- 
nia:  And  thus  of  late  did  Purry  the  Swifs  amufe 
his  countrymen :  He  made  them  believe  that  the 
climate  of  Georgia  was  free  from  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  heat  or  cold ;  That  the  foil  in  a  manner 
produced  Corn  and  fruits  fpontaneoufly,  and 
that  eftates  might  be  raifed  on  a  fudden  with  very 
little  labour:  But  when  the  people  he  carried 
over  came  to  be  fenfible  of  the  labour  and  fatigue 
of  clearing  plantations,  the  hazard  of  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  Indians  and  Spaniards,  and  the  neceflity 
of  eredling  forts  for  their  fecurity,  as  well  as  of 
building  houfes  for  themfelves,  they  began  to 
curfe  the  man  -that  led  them  thither.  And  if 
Purry  had  not  in  good  time  died  a  natural  death 
in  his  new-erefted  town  of  Purryfburg,  he  would 

have 
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CHAP,  have  run  the  hazard  of  being  pulled  in  pieces  by  his 
deluded  countrymen,  as  a  gentleman  who  lately 
come  from  Carolina  affured  me. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  by  thele  refle6lions, 
however,  to  difcourage  the  further  planting  of 
Carolina  or  Georgia.  I  know  there  is  a  rational 
profpetd:  of  confidcrable  advantage  to  the  nation 
from  this  attempt,  fince  we  find  thefe  countries 
will  produce  thofe  very  articles  we  mofb  want, 
fuch  as  filks,  wine,  oil,  rice,  furrs,  fkins  and 
naval  (lores;  but  I  would  not  have  our  people 
that  go  thither  deceive  themfelves,  as  if  nothing 
was  to  be  done  there,  no  inconveniences  to  be 
met  with,  or  hazards  to  be  run;  for  in  the  firft 
planting  and  eftablifhing  colonies  in  the  befi;  coun¬ 
tries  this  mud  be  expe<5led:  And  it  is  well  if  the 
firft  generation  live  to  fee  any  thing  brought  to 
perfection,  though  they  may  have  this  fatisfadlion, 
that  they  are  laying  a  foundation  of  lading  bene¬ 
fits  which  will  hereafter  probably  accrue  to  their 
mother  country  in  general,  aned  to  their  own 
pofterity  in  particular,  by  thefe  glorious  toils. 

Refledli-  To  return  to  the  French  plantations  on  the 
ons  on  the  continent  of  North-Ameriea.  It  is  obfervable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifii  tolonies  are  or  af- 
Cdonies  thought  under  fome  apprehenfions, 

on  the  that  the  French  are  fo  fituated  on  the  back  of  the 
continent.  Englifti  fettlements,  that  it  is,  or  will  foon  be, 
in  their  power  to  ruin  our  trade  with  the  Indians^ 
and  by  harraffing  the  Britifh  Dominions  on  that 
fide,  oblige  us  to  quit  that  continent:  That  the 
French  will  draw  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  to  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and 
(b  ftrenofthen  it  with  forts  and  redoubts,  that 

O  k 

they  will  in  time  drive  our  people  into  the  fea: 
And  to  heighten  our  terror  of  the  French,  they 
reprefent  their  colonies  as  confiding  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  fouls  at  lead,  fupported  by  great 
bodies  of  regular  forces  from  France,  againft 
which  ’tis  impolTible,  they  fugged,  to  defend  our 
frontiers.  And  I  mud  confefs,  that  converfing 
with  feveral  Wed-India  Merchants,  who  leemed 
to  be  in  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  I  was  once  of 
opinion  our  colonies  were  in  fome  hazard  of  be¬ 
ing  fwallowed  up  by  the  French ;  but  upon  tak¬ 
ing  a  more  particular  furvey  of  the  country,  and 
the  circumftances  of  each  nation,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  is  an  event  which  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  reafon  to  fuppofe  will  never  happen, 
unlefs  our  colonies  (hould  find  themfelves  fo  ill 
ufed  by  their  mother  country  as  voluntarily  to 
throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France ;  which 
on  many  accounts  can  never  be  fuppofed. 

Thefe  gentlemen,  who  talk  of  drawing  a  line 
from  the  gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  bay  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  a  tradl  of  between  three  and  four  thoufand 
'  miles,  and  rendering  it  drong  enough  to  refid  the 
forces  of  the  Britifh  Plantations,  mud  furely  ima¬ 
gine  that  New-France  is  as  well  peopled  as  the 
Old,  and  maintains  as  many  regular  forces ;  and 
that  the  Englilh  fettlements  are  deditute  of  in¬ 
habitants;  whereas  the  cafe  is  the  very  reverfe. 

Some  gentlemen,  ’tis  true,  have  calculated, 
that  the  French  in  North-America  amount  to  two 
hundred  thoufand  fouls;  tho’  it  is  probable  they 
are  not  half  that  number :  But  admitting  there  was 
as  many  as  is  pretended,  we  cannot  fuppofe  there 
are  forty  thoufand  men  fit  for  war  amongd  them, 
and  of  thefe  but  few  can  be  fpread  from  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  their  plantations.  How  then  (hould  the 
French  defend  a  line  of  three  thoufand  miles 
extent,  much  le(s  raife  a  force  fufficient  to  fub- 
due  our  plantations,  where  they  mud  admit  we 


have  tliree  times  the  number  of  men  they  haveCHAP' 
in  theirs?  And  the(e  many  of  them  brave  hardy 
fellows,  ufed  to  the  fea  and  other  laborious  and 
hazardous  employments.  Another  great  advan¬ 
tage  we  have  of  them  is,  that  we  can  raile  good 
bodies  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons,  which  they  cannot; 
and  if  they  could  it  would  be  impracticable  to. 
march  them  over  fuch  vad  defiirts  and  mountains 
as  there  are  in  mod  parts  of  that  country  (from 
north  to  fouth)  to  come  at  us. 

The  frontiers,  it  is  true,  of  fome  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  may  be  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  French 
Indians^  and  ic  will  be  prudence  in  us  to  ere6t; 
forts  or  keep  fome  troops  on  foot  in  luch  places 
as  lie  mod  open  to  their  incurfions,  particularly 
on  the  Lake  of  Champlain,  on  the  frontiers  of 
New-York,  and  on  the  Lakes  of  Ontario  and, 

Erie;  and  to  have  fome  armed  velTels  upon  thele 
Lakes,  which  would  not  only  defend  the  frontiers, 
but  prote6l  our  Indians  on  that  fide,  and  prevent: 
their  deferring  over  to  the  French.  It  might  be 
proper  allb  to  eredl  forts  on  the  pafifes  of  the  Apa- 
lathian  mountains  on  the  back  of  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  for  the  fime  end;  but  I  (hould  by  no  means 
be  for  extending  our  plantations  beyond  this  na¬ 
tural  barrier.  There  is  as  much  land  within  in 
as  we  can  ever  plant  to  advantage,  and  we  (hall 
only  weaken  our  fettlements  by  endeavoring  to 
enlarge  thofe  bounds.  If  the  French  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  eftablilh  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Milfiffipi  and  in  the  bay  of  Apalathy,  the  bed  rea¬ 
fon  we  have  to  oppofe  this  projeft  is,  left  they 
(hould  one  day  penetrate  to  the  bpanifli  Mines,  or 
make  themfelves  makers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
gulph  of  Mexico ;  which  will  enable  them,  to  puc 
what  terms  they  pleafe  upon  Spain.  It  will  then 
be  in  their  power  to  compel  his  catholick  Ma- 
jefty  to  give  them  the  trade  of  Old-Spain  and  of 
the  Spanidi  Weft-Indies,  and  to  exclude  the  fubjedls 
of  Britain  and  all  other  European  nations  from 
fending  their  manufadufes  to  the  Spanilh  Weft- 
Indies  by  the  fiota  and  otherwife ;  and  polTibly  they 
will  not  reft  fatisfied  till  they  have  compelled  his 
catholick  Majefty  to  let  them  into  a  fhare  of  his 
mines. 

But  as  to  their  railing  Silk  or  Wine,  Sugar  or 
Tobacco,  in  the  country  they  have  denominated 
Louifiana,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  French  are  too' 
wife  to  attempt  any  of  them. 

It  might  be  prudent  indeed  in  Britain  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  raifing  Silk  and  Wine  in  Carolina,  be- 
caule  we  have  none  of  our  own;  but  why  the 
French  (hould  promote  thefe  in  Florida  I  can  fee 
no  more  reafon  than  that  we  (hould  encourage  the 
Woollen  or  Iron  manufadlutes  there:  And  as  fof 
Sugar,  the  French  (eem  to  have  more  already  than 
they  know  how  to  dilpofe  of ;  and  they  will  furc- 
ly  never  be  able  to  raife  good  Tobacco  cheaper 
than  we  do  in  Virginia ;  where  I’m  informed  the 
planter  fells  it  frequently  for  a  Penny  a  Pound. 

The  Englilh  alfo  have  this  farther  ad^:'antage  in 
raifing  Wine,  Silk  &c.  in  their  own  plantations, 
that  they  lie  upon  the  mouths  of  numerous  rivers^ 
and  may  embark  the  produce  of  thefe  countries 
immediately  for  England  with  very  little  trouble 
and  expence;  whereas  the  navigation  to  Louifi¬ 
ana  or  to  Canada  is  much  longer  and  more  hazar¬ 
dous.  The  French  are  not  mailers  of  two  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Atlantick-Ocean,  from  whence 
I  conclude  they  will  never  plant  that  extenfiv6 
country  of  Louifiana  far  from  the  coaft;  and  if 
they  (hould,  it  will  not  anfwer  their  expedtations, 
or  be  very  prejudicial  to  Great- Britain. 

As 
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CHAP.  As  to  the  Spaniards  attacking  our  plantations 
on  the  lide  of  Georgia,  with  which  we  have  lately 
been  alarmed^  what  they  do  of  this  nature  muft 
on  the  be  done  very  fuddenly  if  at  all ;  for  that  frontier 
ftateofour  bg  put  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence  in  a 
very  little  time  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
Spaniards!  of  Spain  to  hurt  us.  The  crown  of  Great-Britain 
has  never  interpofed  with  that  vigour  in  defence 
of  any  of  her  colonies  as  it  has  in  behalf  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  that  with  very  good  reafon,  it  being  the 
King’s  peculiar  property  as  well  as  both  the 
Carolina’s,  all  of  which  will  be  fecured  by  this 
barrier  j  and  the  lands  of  thofe  colonies  confequent- 
ly  rendered  of  ten  times  the  value  they  were  when 
they  lay  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians.  As  to  the  French,  they  have  a  de¬ 
fart  country  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  to  pafs 
over  from  their  fettlements  on  the  Miffiffipi  and 
the  bay  of  Apalach,  before  they  can  reach  the 
frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  We  have  no 
reafon  therefore  to  be  under  any  great  apprehen- 
fions  from  them  at  prefent.  The  Spaniards,  both 
on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  Florida,  are  much  more 
in  danger  of  the  French  than  the  Britifh  Colonies 
are,  and  they  will  probably  one  day  be  made  fen- 
fible  that  their  fafety  confifts  in  a  flrift  union  with 
Great-Britain ;  that  there  is  no  other  way  left  to 
defend  their  mines  in  North  America  from  the 
incroachments  of  the  French,  if  they  eftablifh 
themfelves  on  the  northern  fhores  of  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiffipi. 

CHAP.  ir. 

Of  the  French  IJlands  in  the  Atlantick-Ocean. 

CHAP.  H  E  third  and  laft  divifion  of  French  Ame- 
H.  J_  rica  I  propofed  to  deferibe,  is  that  of  their 
iflands  in  the  Atlantick-Ocean,  viz.  of  the  Carib- 
French  I-  bees  taking  them  from  fouth  to  north,  i.  Gra- 
flands.  nada.  2.  Martinico.  3.  Marigalante.  4.  Gua¬ 
dalupe.  5.  Defiada  or  Defirada.  6.  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew.  7.  Sanfla  Cruz;  and,  8.  St.  Martin j 
befides  which  they  have  three  iflands  of  fome  con- 
fequence  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  coaft 
of  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  9.  Cape  Breton.  10.  St. 
John’s;  and,  ii.  Anticofte. 

Granada.  j .  Granada  is  fituated  in  12  degrees  north  la¬ 
titude,  about  thirty  leagues  fouth-wefl;  of  Barba- 
does,  and  about  the  fame  diflance  north  of  Ca- 
ribiana  or  New-Andalufia.  This  ifland  is  25 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  has  feveral  good  bays 
and  harbours,  fome  of  which  are  fortified.  It  is 
efleemed  a  fruitful  foil,  and  well  watered,  produ¬ 
cing  Sugar  and  fuch  other  plants  as  are  found  in 
the  reft  of  the  Caribbee-Iflands.  There  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  very  fmall  iflands  that  lie  at  the  north- 
end  of  Granada,  which  are  called  the  Granadilla’s. 
Martinico.  2.  Martinico  is  fituated  between  14  and  15  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  in  6 1  degrees  of  weft- 
ern  longitude,  lying  about  forty  leagues  north- 
weft  of  Barbadoes.  It  is  twenty  leagues  in  length, 
but  of  an  unequal  breadth,  the  in-land  part  of  it 
hilly;  and  at  a  diftance  appears  like  three  diftindt 
mountains,  being  exceedingly  well  watered  by 
numerous  rivulets  whiclr  fall  from  the  hills;  and 
there  are  feveral  commodious  bays  and  harbours 
on  the  coaft,  fome  of  them  fo  well  fortified  that 
they  bid  defiance  to  the  Englifli  when  they  made 
a  defeent  here  with  feveral  thoufand  men  in  the 
laft  War:  They  were  forced  to  return  to  their 
Ihips  after  they  had  burnt  and  plundered  Ibme 
plantations  in  the  open  country. 
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The  produce  of  this  ifland  is  the  fame  with  CHAP, 
that  of  Barbadoes,  viz.  Sugar,  Cotton,  Ginger, 

Indigo,  Aloes,  Piemento,  &c.  And  as  it  is 
much  larger  has  many  more  inhabitants,  and  pro¬ 
duces  greater  quantities  of  Sugar  than.  Barbadoes. 

This  ifland  was  replenifhed  with  Indians  when  the 
French  firft  attempted  to  fettle  here,  anno  1635, 
and  many  battles  were  fought  between  them  and 
the  natives  with  various  fuccefs ;  but  the  French 
at  length  over-powered  and  extirpated  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  now  the  chief  of  all  the 
French  Caribbee-Iflands,  and  the  feat  of  their 
Governor-General. 

3.  Marigalante  is  fituated  in  16  degrees  north  Mariga- 
latitude,  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Guadalupe, 

and  is  about  five  leagues  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth.  It  was  difeovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
fecond  voyage  to  America,  anno  1493,  and  named 
by  him  Marigalante,  or  the  Gallant  Mary,  after 
the  name  of  his  Ihip.  The  French  began  to  fend 
colonies  thither  about  the  year  1 647 ;  and  having 
expelled  the  natives  after  feveral  years  wars, 
the  French  remained  in  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of 
the  ifland,  the  produce  of  which  is  the  fame  with 
the  reft  of  the  Caribbees. 

4.  Guadalupe  fo  named  by  Columbus  from  its  Goada- 
hills,  refembling  thofe  of  that  name  in  Spain,  is^“P^- 
fituated  in  1 6  degrees  north  latitude,  and  6 1  de¬ 
grees  of  weftern  longitude,  about  30  leagues  north 

of  Martinico,  and  almoft  as  much  fouth  of  An- 
tegoa.  It '  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft  of  all  the 
Caribbee-Iflands,  being  twenty  two  leagues  in 
length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth  at  each  end, 
but  almoft  cut  in  two  by  a  deep  gulph  or  bay 
on  each  fide ;  fo  that  the  ends  are  joined  together 
by  a  very  narrow  ifthmus.  This,  like  Martinico, 
abounds  in  Sugar,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Ginger,  &c. 
and  is  in  a  very  flourifliing  condition ;  and 
agreeable  to  the  confequence  it  is  of  to  the  French 
they  have  taken  care  to  fortify  it  with  feveral  re¬ 
gular  forts  and  redoubts,  which  were  in  fo  good 
a  condition  when  the  Englifli  Admiral  Benbow 
made  a  defeent  here  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
land  forces,  anno  1702,  that  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  attack  them ;  tho’  he  deftroyed  a  great  many 
of  their  plantations  and  open  villages. 

The  French  began  to  fend  colonies  to  this  Ifland 
about  the  year  1632,  but  knew  fo  little,  what 
the  foil  was  good  for  then,  that  for  many  years 
they  were  in  danger  of  ftarving,  and  afterwards 
the  planters  by  their  divifions  almoft  ruined  one 
another;  fo  that  this  ifland  did  not  make  any 
great  figure  till  the  prefent  century;  fince  the 
beginning  of  which  it  has  vaftly  increafed,  and 
makes  more  Sugar  now  than  any  of  the  Britifli 
iflands  except  Jamaica. 

5.  Defiada,  or  Defirada,  the  defirable  ifland,  Defiada. 
fb  called  by  Columbus,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft 

land  he  discovered  in  his  fecond  voyage  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  anno  1493.  It  is  fituated  about  ten  leagues 
north-eaft  of  Guadalupe,  a  little  inconfiderable 
ifland  not  fo  fruitful  as  fome  others  which  belong 
to  the  French. 

6.  St.  Bartholomew’s  is  a  fmall  ifland  about  St.  Bar- 
ten  leagues  north  of  St  Chriftopher’s,  taken  by  the 
Englifh  under  the  command  of  Sir  Timothy 
Thornhill,  in  the  year  1689,  but  reftored  to 

the  French  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

7.  St.  Croix  or  Sandla  Cruz,  another  fmall  Santa 
ifland  fituated  in  17  degrees  30  minutes  north  la-  Cruz, 
titude,  about  twenty  leagues  eaft  of  St._.Chrifto- 
pher’s,,  and. has  been  contended  for  by  the  Englifh, 

Dutch,  Spaniards  and  French,  but  is  now  in  the 

peaceable 
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peaceable  pofTefllon  of  the  French  Weft-InJia  com¬ 
pany. 

8.  St.  Martin’s  another  ifland  of  no  great  con- 
fequence  belonging  to  the  French,  fituate  a  little 
to  the  north- weft  of  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

The  Dutch  have  alfo  two  very  fmall  iflands 
among  the  Caribbees,  named  Saba  and  St.  Euftace, 
fituated  between  the  iflands  of  St,  Croix  and  St. 
Chriffopher’s ;  and  the  Danes  have  another  fmall 
ifland  called  St.  Thomas,  at  the  eafl  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Porto  Rico  ;  but  I  could  never  underfland 
that  the  produft  or  traffick  of  any  of  them  are 
very  confiderable. 

We  have  already  feen  the  declining  ffate  of  the 
Bridfh  Sugar  Iflands,  which  once  furnifhed  France 
and  mofl:  of  the  nations  of  Europe  with  Sugar : 
But  are  now  in  a  manner  beat  out  of  that  trade 
by  the  French,  who  have  not  only  cultivated  this 
commodity  with  great  application  of  late  years 
in  their  Caribbee-lflands,  but  in  the  great  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola,  as  has  been  obferved  already  in  the 
defcription  of  that  ifland  •,  where  they  have  land 
enough  to  furnifh  themfelves  and  all  Europe  with 
Sugar,  and  do  acflually  cultivate  as  much  as  they 
can  difpofe  of ;  in  which  they  have  fome  gfeat  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Englifli,  as  i.  Their  paying  little 
or  no  duty,  not  above  one  'per  cent,  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  Sugars  ;  whereas  the  Englifli  pay 
very  high  duties,  as  appears  from  the  difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  Britifh  Sugar  Colonies  and  the  northern 
countries.  2.  They  are  allowed  to  export  their 
Sugars  diredlly  to  foreign  markets  without  bring¬ 
ing  them  home  firfl:,  which  faves  a  very  great 
charge  the  Englifh  are  forced  to  be  at,  and  enables 
the  French  to  carry  their  goods  to  foreign  markets 
much  fooner  than  the  Englifh  polTibly  can.  3. 
The  Britilh  northern  colonies  take  Sugar,  Ru,m, 
and  Molofles  from  the  French  Iflands,  which 
formerly  thofe  iflands  had  no  vent  for ;  whereby 
the  demand  for  thefe  articles  from  the  Britifh 
Iflands  is  continually  diminifhed,  and  the  demand 
from  the  French  Iflands  increafed  ;  the  northern 
colonies  taking  fcarce  any  Sugar,  Rum,  or  Mo- 
lofles,  from  the  Britifh  Sugar  Iflands,  but  purchafe 
them  with  their  lumber,  provifions,  and  Horfes, 
and  often  with  money,  of  the  French,  or  of  the 
Dutch  at  Surinam. 

And  laftly,  as  the  French  Iflands,  particularly 
that  of  Hifpaniola  (of  which  they  poffefs  two  thirds 
at  prefent)  Martinico,  and  Guadalupe,  are  larger 
than  the  Britifh  Caribbee-lflands,  and  confequently 
there  is  room  to  raife  great  part  of  their  provifions 
in  them,  while  the  Englifh  receive  their  provifions 
from  abroad  for  the  mofl  part :  This  is  another 
great  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the  French. 
They  have  alfo  a  great  deal  of  timber  growing 
on  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  which  is  an  article 
the  Englifh  Sugar  Iflands  want,  and  mull  pay 
dear  for ;  from  all  which  confiderations  it  is  but 
too  evident,  that  unlefs  the  Britifh  Legiflature 
think  fit  to  alter  the  a(5ls  of  navigation  in  their 
favour,  and  to  fuffer  our  Sugar  Colonies  to  carry 
their  produce  diredlly  to  foreign  markets,  take  off 
the  duties  upon  them,  and  reftrain  the  northern 
colonies  alfo  from  dealing  fo  much  with  the 
French  and  Dutch  for  Sugar,  Molofles,  and  Rum, 
the  Britifh  Caribbee-lflands  mult  llill  decline ; 
fince  they  will  never  have  any  demand  for  their 
produce,  but  what  Britain  itfelf  takes  off.  And 
vnlefs  we  put  the  fortifleations  of  our  iflands  in  a 
better  poflure  pf  defence  than  they  lare  at  prefent, 
VOL.  III. 


we  fhall  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  the  iflands  them-  CHAP* 
felves,  as  well  as  the  traffick  they  were  once  fo  fa- 
mous  for.  No  Englifh  gentleman  will  be  fond  of 
having  an  eflate  in  the  Caribbees,  or  contribute 
much  to  the  promoting  the  Sugar  manufadure 
there  ;  while  thofe  colonies  lie  under  fuch  difeou- 
ragements  in  point  of  trade,  and  he  is  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  eflate  and  all  the  expence  he  fhall  be  at 
upon  the  firfl  rupture  with  any  European  power. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  French  Iflands  which  re-  The 
main  yet  to  be  deferibed,  viz.  Cape  Breton,  St.  French 
John's  and  Anticofte.  j''" 

Cape  Breton  is  fituated  between  45  degrees  and  cape 
an  half  and  47  degrees  and  an  half  north  latitude,  Breton, 
feparated  from  Acadia  or  New-Scotland  by  the 
narrow  llreight  of  Canfo  on  the  fouth-wefl,  and 
the  other  paffage  or  flreight  of  Cape  Ray  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Newfoundland  on  the  north-eafl : 

It  is  indented  on  every  fide  by  large  bays  of  the 
fea,  which  cut  almofl  through  it  in  fome  places, 
and  form  feveral  commodious  harbours.  This 
Ifland  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  fifty  in  breadth  •,  a  barren  defart- 
land,  affording  fcarce  any  trees  or  herbage,  and 
has  very  few  rivers  ;  nor  would  it  ev'er  have  been 
planted,  probably,  if  it  had  not  lain  fo  convenient 
for  the  French  to  preferve  their  communication 
with  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada,  and 
to  protefl  their  fifheries,  as  well  as  to  diflurb 
the  trade  and  fifheries  of  Greaf-Britain  in  time  of 
war :  For  here  are  feveral  harbours  where  the 
French  cruifers  and  privateers  may  lie  fecurely, 
and  from  hence  interrupt  the  Britifh  trade  and 
fifheries  of  New-England,  New-Scotland,  and 
Newfoundland,  at  their  pleafure.  Nor  do  I  fee 
how  it  is  poffible  for  an  Englifli  Squadron  to 
protefl  them  intirely  upon  fuch  extenfive  coafls : 

All  that  can  be  done,  in  time  of  war,  is  to  make 
reprifals  on  the  French  by  our  cruifers  and  priva¬ 
teers  •,  and  as  our  merchantmen,  and  fifhermen 
are  much  the  mofl  numerous,  we  mufl  expeft  to 
be  the  greatefl  fufferers,  as  we  always  were  in  the 
late  wars,  the  French  taking  three  prizes  for  one 
we  took  from  them. 

The  New-England  gentlemen  therefore  cenfure 
Queen  Anne’s  Miniflers  that  they  did  not  infifl 
more  flrenuoufly  on  this  ifland’s  being  yielded  to 
Great-Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  will 
fcarcely  acknowledge  the  benefits  they  received 
by  thofe  articles  which  gained  us  the  foie  property 
of  Nova-Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  Newfoundland: 

Though  they  were  very  loud  in  their  complaints 
heretofore ;  that  they  v;ere  perpetually  haraffed 
by  the  French  and  their  Indians  from  Nova-Scotia, 
fuggefling  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  New-England,  and  the  reft  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  colonies,  than  the  reducing  Nova-Scotiai 
Which,  now  they  fee  it  in  our  hands,  they  feem 
as  little  fatisfied  as  before,  becaufe  fufficient  care 
is  not  taken,  they  fay,  to  plant  and  people  Nova- 
Scotia  :  But  furely  none  lie  more  conveniently 
to  do  this  than  the  New-England  men  themfelves: 

And  I  am  of  opinion  they  would  have  done  it  long 
e’er  this,  if  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  province  of 
the  Maffachufets,  as  they  once  expedted  it  would 
have  been  :  But  their  natural  averfion  to  a  regal 
government,  which  they  find  their  colonies  mull 
be  fubjedl  to,  if  they  fend  any  to  Nova-Scotia,  I 
am  fatisfied  prevents  their  planting  that  country  i 
but  then  they  ought  to  ceafe  their  complaints,  that 
it  is  no  better  planted, 
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CHAP.  As  to  the  French  King’s  yielding  up  Cape  Bre- 
ton  and  the  other  iflands  in  the  bay  of  St.  Law- 
rence,  it  niuft  be  confidered,  if  he  had  parted 
with  thefe  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  could  no 
longer  have  had  a  communication  with  Canada 
or  New-France  than  we  faw  fit;  and  it  could 
fcarce  be  expedted  he  fhould  exclude  himfelf  from 
all  commerce  with  his  colonies  of  North-America, 
how  low  foever  he  was  brought :  However,  I  find 
it  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  if  we 
plant  and  people  Acadia,  and  eredt  fome  forts 
for  its  protedlion,  our  coloniei  there  will  be  able, 
with  the  afiiftance  of  a  Britifh  fquadron  in  time  of 


war,  in  a  great  meafure  to  maintain  the  dominion  CHAP, 
of  thofe  feas,  if  they  cannot  entirely  prevent  the 
depredations  of  the  French. 

The  ifland  of  St.  John’s  lies  between  Cape  Bre-  St.  John’s, 
ton  and  the  coaft  of  New-Scotlahd,  and  is  about 
twenty  leagues  in  length.  The  ifland  of  Anti-  Anticolie. 
colle  is  a  much  larger  ifland,  lying  juft  before  the 
mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  River ;  Thefe,  and  the 
lefler  iflands  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  do  not 
feem  to  be  of  any  other  ufe  to  the  French,  than 
to  preferve  their  communication  with  Canada ;  I 
do  not  find  they  have  any  towns  or  plantations 
upon  them. 
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The  con-  "I  "1  P  O  N  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  it  ap- 
clufion.  pears  that  never  any  ‘people  were  poiTefied 

of  fo  fine  a  country,  and  fo  happily  fituated, 
as  that  which  is  fubj'edl  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantick-Ocean ; 
a  country  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  extent ; 
where  every  thing  that  is  necelfary,  every  thing 
defirable  in  life,  is,  or  may  be  produced  in  the 
greateft  abundance,  and  brought  to  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  three  kingdoms  with  as  little  labour 
and  expence  almoft  as  they  may  be  brought  from 
any  diftant  county  of  England ;  it  being  but  a  fix 
weeks  voyage  in  an  open  fea,  not  fubje<fl:  to  the 
interruptions  and  accidents  of  coafting  voyages. 

The  eaftern  fliores  of  North- America,  on  which 
our  colonies  are  fituated,  abound  in  commodious 
harbours  and  navigable  rivers ;  infomuch  that 
fliips  take  in  their  lading  in  many  places  at  the 
planters  doors,  and  then  falling  down  into  the 
ocean,  fail  diredlly  home:  W'hereas  both  the 
French  and  Spaniards  have  a  much  longer  and 
more  difficult  navigation  to  and  from  thofe  parts 
of  that  continent  which  are  poffefl'ed  by  them. 

It  is  evident  to  a  demonftration,  that  in  thefe 
countries  it  is  in  our  power  to  raife  Silk,  Hemp, 
Flax,  Pitch,  Tar,  Wine,  Oil,  Raifins,  and  other 


fruits;  and  that  the  Sugar  and  Tobacco  Colonies 
and  fiffieries  we  already  have  in  that  part  of  the  clufion. 
world,  bring  us  in  an  inconceivable  treafure. 

But  it  is  as  evident  thefe  articles  are  not  confi¬ 
dered  with  that  attention  their  importance  fcem  to 
demand. 

Every  one,  who  has  made  any  calculation  of 
our  national  expences,  knows  that  we  lay  out 
annually  with  foreigners  four  millions  of  money 
and  upwards  in  Silks,  Linen,  Lace,  Wine,  na- 
val-ftores,  and  other  merchandize,  which  we- 
might  make  ourfelves  if  our  colonies  were  encou¬ 
raged  to  raife  the  materials;  and  it  is  computed, 
that  thofe  materials  would  employ  half  a  million 
of  people  at  home,  who  are  now  a  burthen  to 
their  country. 

It  is  obvious,  our  people  are  vaftly  increafed  of 
late  years;  and  tho’ multitudes,  when  rightly  em¬ 
ployed,  are  the  ftrength  and  riches  of  a  nation, 
many  of  ours  are  become  an  intolerable  charge 
upon  the  land,  purely  for  want  of  being  fet  to 
work  on  proper  materials  under  the  diredtion  of 
fkilful  mailers. 

If  it  be  demanded  what  is  the  re.afon!  we  im?f 
port  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  Lace,  Linen,  naval- 
ilores,  &c.  from  foreigners,  when  our  own  terri¬ 
tories 
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The  con-  tofies  would  produce  them ;  and  fuffer  our  people 
clufion.  }^ome  to  ftarve,  or  be  a  burthen  to  the  nation, 
when  we  might  find  employment  for  all  of  them 
and  as  many  more,  and  not  only  eafe  our  lands 
from  this  burthen,  but  vallly  inrich  the  nation  by 
their  labour  ? 

I’he  ufual  anfwcrs  we  meet  with  are  thefe, 
I.  That  it  will  coft  fome  money,  and  be  fome 
time  before  we  can  raife  Silk,  Flax,  Wine,  &c, 
and  eftablifli  manufaftures :  And  2.  That  foreign 
goods  pay  great  duties  to  the  crown,  which  duties 
would  be  diminillied  if  we  produced  the  like  ma¬ 
terials,  and  eftablilhed  the  like  manufaiflures  at 
home,  or  in  our  plantations. 

And  I  confefs  more  formidable  objeftions  can¬ 
not  be  made ;  For  how  advantageous  foever  a  pro- 
pofal  may  be  to  the  nation  in  general,  yet  if  mo¬ 
ney  is  required  to  carry  it  on,  or  it  may  affedt  tlie 
publick  revenue,  it  cannot  be  exupdled  it  firould 
meet  with  .  tnucli  countenance  worn  gentlemen 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  advance  the  revenue;  but 
as  the  body '  of  the  people  feem  now  convinced 
that  it  is  their  intereft  to  raife  and  manufadlure 
their  own  confumption,  and  -to  fupport  and  en¬ 
courage  our  plantations  in  order  to  lurnilli  them 
with  materials,  I  fliall  nor  defpair  but  the  thing 
will  be,  effedted  one  time  or,  other,  whatever  ob- 
fiacies,  may  be  thrown  in  tlie  way  by  interefted  or 
defigning  men. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  poor’s:  rates, 
though  paid  by  the  tenant,  are  in  reality  a  charge 
upon  every  gentleman’s  eftate.  It  the  rate  a- 
mounts  to  one,  two,  or  three  Shillings  in  the 
Pound,  the  gentleman  muft  abate  proportionably 
in  his  rent,  or  the  tenant  cannot  hold  his  tarm. 

Whatever  lefiens  the  poor’s  rates  therefore  is 
an  advantage  to  the  landed  intereft ;  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  poor  employed,  you  do  not  only  fave  a 
great  expence,  and  inrich  your  country,  but  you 
prevent  their  taking  vicious  courfes;  You  fave 
them  from  the  gallows,  and  your  perfons  and 
eftates  from  violence  and  rapine:  You  improve 
the  morals  of  your  people,  and  muft  live  with 
more  fatisfadtion  and  fecurity  among  fuch  men, 
than  among  an  unhappy  generation  whofe  neceffi- 
ties  compel  them  to  become  thieves  and  beggars. 
Let  us  confider  the  multitudes  that  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  thefe  manufadlures :  And  if  the  goods 
ftiOLild  not  be  altogether  fo  fine  as  the  Linen, 
Lace,  and  Silks  of  France  or  the  Low-Countries 
at  firft,  they  will  probably  prove  as  well  wrought 
as  theirs  in  time,  if  fuitable  encouragements  are 
given  to  thofe  that  excel-,  but  if  they  Ihould  be 
ibmething*  coarfer,  why  fhould  we  not  imitate 
France  and  other  kingdoms,  who  are  content  to 
wear  coarfe  Woollen-cloth,  rather  than  impove- 
rilh  their  countries  by  importing  our  fine  cloths. 
Is  it  of  as  much  importance  to  the  kingdom,  that 
our  ladies  fhould  appear  in  foreign  Linen,  Lace, 
and  Silks,  as  that  the  people,  by  being  employed 
in  thefe  manufadlures  at  home,  fhould  be  kept 
from  ftarving,  and  two  or  three  millions  of  mo¬ 
ney  annually  laved  to  the  nation? 

Let  us  confider  alfo,  that  .the  riches  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  are  our  riches,  their  forces  our  lorccs,  and 
their  Ihipping  our  fhipping-,  as  tlrefe  profper,  fb 
will  their  mother  country  profper  of  courfe-,  hi¬ 
ther  all  their  wealth  flows  in  the  end.  They  ei¬ 
ther  bring  their  eftates  over  to  England,  if  they 
meet  with  fuccels,  or  they  live  in  an  elegant 
manner  there  and  import  our  manufadlures.  We 
fhould  need  fcarce  any  other  foreign  trade  j  there¬ 
fore  we  fhould  want  nothing  that  other  countries 


produce  if  the  plantations  were  encouraged :  Fo'r  The  corf ' 
the  materials  they  might  raife  would  abundantly 
employ  all  our  idle  hands,  and  furnifh  us  with  * 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  the  fupport  or  con¬ 
veniences  of  life.  Can  we  then  do  too  much 
for  our  colonies,  when  in  fupporting  them  we 
moft  effedlually  ferve  ourfelves?  I.et  us  not  be 
afraid  of  lefTening  the  revenue  by  prohibiting  fo¬ 
reign  manufadlures,  if  it  tends  to  enrich  the  na¬ 
tion  -,  for  the  richer  the  people  are,  the  better  able 
will  they  be  to  fupport  the  government;  and  the 
legiflature  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  ways  and 
means  to  raife  money,  if  the  people  have  it  in 
their  purfes. 

But  let  us  ever  be  cautious  of  laying  high  du¬ 
ties  on  our  own  produce  and  manufodlures,  whe¬ 
ther  at  home  or  in  our  colonies ;  for  this  has  to¬ 
tally  deftroyed  fome  branches  of  trade,  and  pre¬ 
vents  others  from  flourilhing:  By  this  we  find  the 
people  of  Jamaica  were  entirely  beat  out  of  the 
Cacao  or  Chocolate  trade,  otlier  nations  being 
able  to  aflbrd  it  cheaper  than  they  could  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  duties:  By  the  like  condudl  it  is 
apprehended  the  Sugar  and  Tobacco  p-ade  may  be 
loft,  the  duties  on  which  are  fo  confidefable  a 
branch  of  the  revenue.  And  wefo  it  not  better 
to  take  a  fmall  duty,  than  to  lo.fe  all  the  duties 
and  the  trade  together?  And  here. at  home,  is  it 
not  the  duty  on  paper  made  here  that  damps  the 
progrefs  of  that  manufadlure,  and  ftill  obliges  us 
to  import  moft  of  our  paper  from  abroad?  And, 
indeed,  w^e  may  ruin  all  our  trade,  and  all  our 
manufadlures  by  high  duties;  and  vrhen  that  is 
done,  how  is  the  government  to  be  fupported? 

Flow  fhall  we  find  money  to  purchafe  even  necef- 
faries  of  foreigners?  And  how  fliall  we  maintain 
thofe  multitudes  of  poor  that  a  failure  in  our 
manufadlures  and  plantation  trade  muft  occafion? 

But  next  to  high  duties,  nothing  furely  can  be  a 
greater  difadvantage  to  our  manufadlures  or  plan¬ 
tation  trade  than  the  locking  up  our  money  in 
banks  and  funds,  which,  till  thefe  were  efta- 
bliflied  w'ere  employed  in  commerce.  The  man 
who  lives  purely  on  the  intereft  of  his  money  in 
thefe  banks,  is  the  moft  contemptible  and  ufelefs 
member  in  the  common  wealth:  Inftead  of  in- 
creafing  his  own  and  the  common  ftock,  he  chu- 
fes  a  flothful  indolent  way  of  life;  he  takes  no 
pains  to  ferve  himfelf,  his  friends,  or  his  country ; 
but  like  a  certain  animal  he  refembles,  is  only  uie- 
ful  when  he  dies,  and  his  fubftance  is  transferred 
to  perfons  of  a  more  publick  fpirit. 

As  to  fuch  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  haVe  fmall 
fortunes  in  the  publick  funds,  thefe  might  by  em¬ 
ploying  them  in  our  manufadlures  at  home,  or  in 
the  plantations  abroad,  make  a  much  better  figure 
in  the  world  than  they  can  by  the  intereft  of  their 
money.  What  will  five  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
Pounds  produce  in  the  funds  ?  An  ordinary  Porter 
or  Cobler  gets  more  by  his  labour;  but  fuch  fums 
employed  in  any  manufadlure  at  home,  or  a  plan¬ 
tation  abroad,  would  produce  an  handfome  fub- 
fiftence.  It  were  pity  therefore,  even  for  the 
fake  of  thefe  whofe  condition  has  been  fo  m.uch  la¬ 
mented  of  late,  but  intereft  w'ere  ftill  lower,  that 
they  might  be  compelled  to  take  their  fortunes  out 
of  the  funds,  and  employ  them  more  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  themfelves  and  their  country. 

And  as  to  gentlemen  who  have  but  fmall 
eftates,  or  fuch  as  are  incumbered,  were  they  duly 
apprized  that  with  the  money  arifing  by  the  fale 
of  one  hundred  Pounds  per  ann.  they  might  pur^ 
chafe  a  plantation  whicli  would  yield  three  hun- 
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Tlie  con  (jj-ed  Pounds  per  ann.  in  EntiHi  America-,  or,  that 
clufion.  applying  part  of  the  money  they  take  upon  their 
elVates  in  the  improvement  of  a  plantation,  they 
might  in  a  flrort  time  clear  off  their  debts  and  live 
in  plenty,  they  would  never  drag  about  a  mifera- 
ble  being  in  necelTity  and  difgrace  at  home,  but 
venture  a  little  abroad  and  improve  their  eftates; 
after  which  they  might  return,  make  a  figure  in 
the  decline  of  life,  and  leave  ample  fortunes  to 
their  pofterity. 

I  am  not  here  inviting  gentlemen  to  run  the 
hazards,  or  to  undergo  the  fatigues  that  ufually 
attend  new  difcoveries;  there  is  more  land  dif- 
covered  already  than  we  can  poflibly  cultivate; 
.nor  would  I  advife  them  to  fettle  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  our  colonies  that  are  liable  to  the  invafions 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  or  the  Indians: 
This  is  a  poft  affigned  to  the  neceflitous  and  hardy 
Highlanders  and  Swifs,  who  richly  deferve  the 
lands  affigned  them  for  fecuring  the  reft  of  the 
provinces:  But  let  a  gentleman  go  over,  and  take 
a  view  of  New-England,  New-York,  the  Jer- 
feys,  Penfylyania,  Virginia,  or  Carolina,  and  he 
will  in  any  of  them  meet  with  farms  ready 
planted  to  his  hand,  by  the  purchafe  of  which  he 
may  double  and  treble  his  fortune  with  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  application ;  and  when  he  has  fettled  them  to 
his  mind,  may  return  to  England  again  ifhe  fee  fit, 
and  have  the  produce  of  them  fent  over  hither. 
This  many  have  done,  and  continue  to  do  to  this 


day  and  it  is  furprifing  more  do  not  follow  their  The  con- 
examiple.  clufion. 

Among  the  ancients  the  greateft  men  travel¬ 
led  and  run  many  hazards  for  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  fciences,  of  hufbandry  or  traffick ;  and 
whoever  brought  home  any  thing  of  this  kind 
was  looked  upon  as  a  good  angel,  and  in  after¬ 
ages  worfhipped  as  a  God.  And  were  our  gentle¬ 
men  and  men  of  quality,  when  they  travel,  as 
ufefully  employed,  we  fliould  no  doubt  have  them 
in  equal  efteem  -,  but  what  do  thefe  honourable 
wanderers  ufually  import,  but  foreign  falhions, 
foreign  fopperies,  and  foreign  vices? 

Would  they  difcover  the  arts  that  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  Dutch,  and  of  late  the  French,  fuch  ex- 
quifite  merchants  and  planters-,  would  they,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe  has  done,  to  his  immortal 
honour,  bring  home  the  model  of  fome  ufeful  en¬ 
gine,  teach  us^  plant  the  vine,  to  raife  Silk  and 
Flax,  to  imprSye  our  Sugar  and  Tobacco  Colo¬ 
nies,  to  manage  our  fifheries  with  fuccefs,  and 
particularly  the  Whale-fifhery,  in  which  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  New-England  and  New-York  have  of  late 
made  fome  progrefs:  Were  thefe  the  views  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry  in  their  travels,  they 
would  deferve  the  honours  and  eftates  they  enjoy, 
and  could  not  fail  of  acquiring  ftill  greater;  their 
own  families  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  glori¬ 
ous  labours,  and  they  would  be  efteemed  by  all 
mankind  real  benefadlors  to  their  country. 
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MODERN  history: 

OR,  THE 

Present  State  of  ALL  NATIONS. 

Defcribing  their  refpe£Iive  Situations,  Perfons,  Habits,  Build¬ 
ings,  Religion  and  Policy,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Trades, 
Manufactures  and  Hufbandry,  Plants,  Animals,  and  Mine¬ 
rals,  brought  down  to  the  prefent  Year  1738.  In  which  is 
comprehended  the  lateft  Travels  and  Difcoveries,  with  fuch 
Alterations  and  Revolutions  as  have  happened  fince  the  for¬ 
mer  Volumes  were  publifhed. 
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Atntrica.  E  continent  of  America  is  fituatfed  be- 

■  tween  8o  degrees  north  and  58  degrees 
fouth  latitude,  and  between  35  and  140 
degrees  weft  longitude,  being  divided  into  North 
and  South  America,  by  a  line  drawn  crofs  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  Darien  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama  the 
fii-ft  of  thefe  towns  lying  in  ten  degrees,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  nine  degrees  north  latitude.  The  Spanilh 
provinces  of  North  America,  are  Old  Mexico, 
New  MexicOj  and  part  of  Florida. 

In  fouth  America  are  the  Spanilh  provinces  of 
Terra-Firma,  Peru,  Chili,  Patagonia,  or  Terra 
Magellanica,  Paragua,  La-Plata,  the  country  of 
the  Amazons,  and  the  Spanilh  Illands. 

The  Portugueze  are  polfelTed  of  the  extenfive 
country  of  Bralil  in  South  America. 

The  Britifh  dominions  are  fituated  in  North 
America,  and  confift  of  the  provinces  of  Hud- 
fon’s-Bay  (part  of  Canada)  New-Britain,  New- 
Scotland,  or  Acadie,  New-England,  New-York, 
New-Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  the 
Britifli  American  illands. 

The  territories  the  French  claim  are  part  of 
Canada  and  Florida  in  North- America,  and  Caen, 
or  equinoftial  France  in  South  America j  with 
the  French  American  illands. 

A  continuation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Ncjo-England. 

Rew  En  -  following  pages  are  the  anfwer  of  a  gen- 

land.  ^  tleman  lately  come  from  New-England,  and  a 
native  of  that  country,  to  fome  enquiries  made 
by  the  author  of  this  work,  in  relation  to  New- 
England. 

’  There  are  in  New-England  about  fixty  thou- 
fand  fighting  men,  from  fixteen  to  fixty  years 
of  age,  and  about  three  hundred  thoufand  fouls. 
The  Maflachufets-Bay  contains  about  thirty  thou- 
fund  effedive  men^  from  fixteen  to  fixty. 


The  colony  of  Connedficut  fourteen  thoufand 
fighting  men :  Rhode-Illand  and  Providence- 
Plantation,  feven  thoufand  effedlive  men;  New- 
Hamplhire  five  thoufand  fighting  mert;  and  the 
province  of  Maine  about  four  thoufand  men  fit 
to  bear  arms. 

Governor  Burney  frequented  the  epifcopal 
church.  The  governors  and  magiftrates  ufually 
go  to  the  independent  congregations. 

One  member  of  the  epifcopal  church  is  a  judge. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  church  of  England  have 
received  commiffions,  both  civil  and  military,  from 
his  excellency  governor  Belcher  *,  and  this  year 
1738,  John  Read,  Efq;  a  counfcllor  at  law* 
was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the 
town  df  Bolton  (being  the  firft  inftance  of  that 
kind.)  Two  years  ago,  John  Eastwicke, 
Efq;  was  chofen  one  of  the  feledt  men  of  Bolton, 
after  many  years  ftruggle  to  get  a  churchman  in. 
There  are  for  Bolton  four  feprefentatives,  twelve 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  feven  feledt  men,  and  fe¬ 
ven  alfelTors,  all  which  have  great  influence  in 
the  town  affairs.  Notwithftanding  the  church¬ 
men  in  Bolton  pay  one  fifth  part  of  the  town 
rates,  yet  till  within  thefe  two  years,  no  church¬ 
man  was  fuffered  to  be  chofen,  tho’  the  church¬ 
men  have  been  ftruggling  for  it  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  altho’  the 
churchmen  pay  one  fifth  part  of  the  tax,  they  have 
not  the  one  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  town. 
The  governor’s  falary  is  not  fettled. 

The  manufadlures  of  New-England  are  fo  in- 
confiderable  in  comparifon  of  England,  that  they 
mull  not  be  mentioned  together;  the  New- 
Englanders  being  ftill  fupplied  with  nineteen 
parts  in  twenty  of  Englill)  manufadtures.  Y et  it 
mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  making  of  lin¬ 
en  greatly  encreafes  in  New-England ;  the 
Irifli  people  who  have  lately  fettled  there,  hav¬ 
ing  brought  that  bufinefs  tg  great  perfedlion. 

Some 
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Some  Linen  made  at  Londonderry,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New-Hampfliire,  hath  often  been  fold 
for  fix  {hillings  fterling  the  Englifli  yard,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  linen  made  in  that  flou- 
rifhing  town,  fells  for  twenty  pence  to  two  (hil¬ 
lings  per  yard  fterling  money. 

And  if  good  encouragement  Was  given  to  the 
making  of  canvas  or  fail-cloth,  even  the  royal 
navy  might  be  fupplied  in  a  few  years  with  that 
ufeful  commodity  from  New-Englandj  the 
Irilh  people  finding  the  country  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  linen  manufadlure. 

They  do  not  trade  to  the  French  iflands  for 
Rum,  Molofles,  See.  as  heretofore. 

The  cod  filhery  is  in  a  flourifhing  condition, 
and  they  are  not  now  interrupted  by  the  French 
in  the  fame  from  Cape  Breton. 

The  whale  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland 
hath  lately  been  attempted  with  very  good  fuccefs 
by  the  Nantucket  men,  who  are  undoubtedly  the 
moft  expert  and  fkilful  men  in  the  world  in  that 
particular  affair.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  a  few  years  will  determine  who  are  the  beft 
whale-fifhers  ’on  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  the 
hardy  people  of  Nantucket,  or  the  Dutchmen. 

The  fort  at  Annapolis  Royal  is  made  of  earth, 
being  built  formerly  by  the  French,  and  is  a  re¬ 
gular  fortification,  confiding  of  four  baftions,  a 
deep  dry  moat,  a  covert  way  and  counterfearp, 
with  an  half-moon  and  outworks,  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  place,  the  lower  battery  of  fe- 
venteen  pieces  of  full  canon  was  (lighted  fome 
years  ago. 

The  other  Engli(h  fort  in  Acadie  upon  the 
iiland  at  Canfo,  is  not  worth  mentioning,  efpeci- 
ally  when  we  confider  what  a  large  and  regular 
fortification  of  (tone  the  French  have  at  Cape 
Breton,  very  near  to  Canfo. 

The  frontiers  of  Maine  are  defended  by  regular 
blockhoLifes,  moft  of  them  being  in  good  repair. 
And  on  the  frontiers  of  MalTachufets,  Maine, 
and  New-Hampfhire,  are  many  regular  block- 
houfes  well  flank’d,  fupported  and  defended  in 
time  of  war  by  their  proper  owners. 

The  old  fort  at  Pemaquid,  rebliilt  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  colonel  Dunbar,  by  diredlion  from 
England,  hath  fince  been  flighted  by  an  order  from 
hence.  It  would  have  been  an  excellent  barrier 
in  that  quarter,  and  great  fettlements  were  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  that  place  by  the  farmers  from  Ireland. 
No  attempts  have  been  made  to  civilize  the  natives 
of  Acadie,  or  cultivate  the  foil :  It  hath  been  found 
by  experience,  that  few  fettlements  have  ever 
been  made  under  a  military  government.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  Acadie,  thofe  bordering  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Maine,  New-Hampfliire,  and  upon  the 
north-weft  part  of  Malfachufet,  are  all  of  them 
to  a  man  in  the  intereft  of  France,  having  milTio- 
naries  from  France  fettled  among  them,  who 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  the  Indians. 

The  following  piece  is  a  letter  from  Samuel 
Dale,  M.  L.  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  bart.  prefi- 
dent  of  the  royal  foclety,  containing  the  deferip- 
tions  of  the  moofe  deer  of  New-England,  and  a 
fort  of  (lag  in  Virginia. 

SIR, 

“  The  prefent  which  I  herewith  make  you  is  the 
“  head,  or  rather  the  attire  (as  it  is  called  in  he- 
“  raldry)  of  the  moofe-deer,  fent  me  fome  years 
“  fince  from  New  England  by  the  honourable  Sa- 
“  MUEL  Shute,  Efq.  then  governor  of  that  colo- 
“  ny.  This  animal  has  been  mentioned  by  feve- 
“  ral  authors,  but  their  accounts  have  generally 
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“  been  fo  very  imperfedl,  that  little  fatisfaftlori 
“  hath  thereby  been  given  to  the  curious  enqui- 
“  rers  after  natural  hiftory.  The  firft  mention 
that  I  find  of  this  moofe  deer  is  by  Mr.  Jose- 
LYN,  in  a  little  tradt  called  New  England  rari- 
“  ties,  where  page  the  19th  that  author  writes, 
“  That  it  is  a  goodly  creature,  fome  of  them 
“  twelve  feet  high,  their  horns  exceeding  fair, 
“  with  broad  palms,  fome  being  two  fathoms  from 
“  the  top  of  one  horn  to  the  other.  Mucli  to 
the  fame  purpdfe  is  the  account  he  gives  of  this 
“  animal  in  another  book  of  his  called  Two  voy- 
“  ages  to  New  England,  p.  88-  in  which  he  faith, 
“  That  a  moofe,  or  elke,  is  a  creature,  or  rather 
“  a  monfter  of  fuperfluity  when  full  grown, 
“  being  many  times  bigger  than  an  Englifli  ox. 
“  What  Neal  in  his  hiftory  of  New-England, 
“  vol.  2.  p.  573.  hath  of  this  animal,  called  by 
“  him  the  moofe,  is  copied  from  the  aforefaid 
“  J  o  s  E  L  Y  N.  The  beft  and  fulleft  account 
“  of  this  animal  was  fent  by  the  honourable 
“  Paul  Dudley,  Efq,  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety, 
“  This  is  publiflied  in  the  philofophical  tranfadtions 
“  of  the  royal  fociety,  no.  368.  p.  165. 
“  where  he  makes  them  to  be  of  two  forts,  viz. 
“  the  common  light  grey  moole,  called  by  the 
“  Indians  warnpoofe,  and  the  large  or  black  moofe ; 
“  which  is  the  bead  whofe  horns  I  herewith  repre- 
“  fent.  As  to  the  grey  moofe,  I  take  it  to  be  no 
“  other  than  what  Mr.  John  Clayton,  in  his  ac- 
“  count  of  the  Virginian  quadrupedes,  publilhed 
“  in  the  aforefaid  tranfadtions,  no.  210.  p.  122. 
“  calls  the  elke,  which  bead  by  the  Parifians  in 
“  their  memoirs  for  a  natural  hiftory  of  animals,. 
“  englifhed  by  Mr.  Pitfield,  p.  167,  is  called 
“  by  the  name  of  the  (lag  of  Canada,  of  which  I 
have  feen  a  fingle  horn  fent  by  Mr.  Mark 
“  Cate  SB Y,  from  Virginia,  by  the  name  of  an 
“  elkes-horn,  and  was  in  all  refpedls  like  thofe  of 
“  our  red  deer,  or  (tags,  only  larger,  weighing 
“  about  twelve  pounds  averdupoiz,  and  from  the 
“  burr  to  the  tip,  meafured  by  a  ftring,  about  fix 
“  feet  high.  Mr.  Dudley  writes,  that  his 
“  grey  moofe  is  moft  like  to  the  ordinary  deer; 
“  that  they  fpring  like  them,  and  herd  together 
“  fometimes  to  thirty  in  a  company:  but  whether 
“  he  means  by  that  term  the  red,  the  Virginian, 
“  or  fallow  deer,  is  uncertain,  he  having  faid  no- 
“  thing  of  their  horns,  which  was  needful  to  di- 
“  ftingui(h  them.  The  black  moofe  is  (by  all  that 
“  have  hitherto  writ  of  it)  accounted  a  very  large 
“  creature.  Mr.  Joselyn  (as  I  before  mentioned) 
“  makes  it  many  times  bigger  than  an  ox,  and 
“  Mr.  Dudley  writes,  that  the  hunters  have 
“  found  a  buck  or  a  (lag  moofe  fourteen  fpans 
“  in  height  from  the  withers,  which  at  nine  inches 
“  to  the  fpan,  is  ten  feet  and  a  half;-  and  that 
“  a  doe  or  hind  of  the  fourth  year,  killed  by  a 
“  gentleman  near  Bofton,  wanted  but  one  inch  of 
“  (even  feet  in  height.  The  (lag,  buck,  or 
“  male  of  this  kind,  hath  a  palmed  horn,  not  like 
“  that  of  our  common  or  fallow  deer,  but  the 
“  palm  is  much  longer,  and  more  like  to  that  of 
“  the  German  elke,  from  which  it  differs  in  that 
“  the  moofe  hath  a  branched  brow  antler  between 
“  the  burr  and  the  palm,  which  the  German  elke 
“  hath  not. 

“  Nor  doth  the  horn  of  this  New  England 
“  black  moofe  agree  in  figure  with  either  of  thofe 
“  mentioned  in  the  philofophical  tranfadlions,  no. 
“  227.  p.  489.  and  no.  394.  p.  123.  to  be  found 
“  foffil  in  Ireland,  the  la(t  of  which  Mr.  Kelly 
“  writes  that  for  want  of  another  name  they 

called 
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“  called  elkes  horns.  I  fufpe<5t  that  thofe  horns 
“  which  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Rav 
“  mentions  in  the  fynopfis  methodica  anmialiuni 
“  quadrupedium,  to  have  feen  with  one  Mr. 

“  Holney,  an  apothecary  of  Lewes  in  Suffex, 

“  as  likewife  in  divers  mufeums,  were  not  the 
“  horns  of  this  black  or  American  moofe,'  but  of 
“  the  German  elke,  becaufe  tlrat  inquifitive  gen- 
“  tleman  takes  no  notice  of  any  brow  anciers 
“  they  had,  which  I  think  was  too  notorious  to 
“  have  efcaped  his  obfervation,  had  there  been 
“  any  fuch. 

“■  Concerning  the  number  of  young  ones  or 
“  calves,  which  a  moofe  brings  forth  at  a  time, 

“  authors  vary;  for  Mr.  Dudley  faith,  that 
they  bring  forth  but  two  but  Joselyn,  in  his 
“  two  voyages,  p.  89.  and  from  him  Neal,  tljat 
“  they  are  three  j  and  that  they  do  not  go  fo 
“  long  pregnant  as  our  hinds  by  two  months. 

“  What  thefe  two  lall:  mentioned  authors  write 
“  concerning;  their  calling  their  calves  a  mile 
“  dillant  from  each  other,  doth  not  feem  to  me 
“  probable :  nor  do  I  find  that  N  e  al,  in  his  de- 
“  feription  of  this  beaft,  makes  any  mention  of 
“  their  having  a  long  tail,  though  fo  charged 
“  to  do  by  Mr.  Dudley,  who  likewife  omits  the 
“  brow  antlers  in  his  defeription  of  their  horns. 

“  There  is  another  bead  of  the  deer  kindj 
“  which,  though  very  common  in  Virginia,  and 
“  without  doubt  in  other  of  the  nortliern  provim 
“  ces  in  America,  yet  I  think  it  is  not  deferibed 
“  by  any  author,  (but  it  is  expedbed  that  it  will 
“  not  efcape  being  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Cates- 
“  BY  in  his  natural  hillory  of  Florida,  &c.)  Mr. 
“  Beverly,  in  his  prefent  date  of  Virginia,  men- 
“  tions  both  elke  and  deer  in  that  country,  but 
“  doth  not  deferibe  either :  but  by  what  1  have 
“  received  from  Mr.  Catesby,  the  fird  fliould 
“  have  been  the  Canada  dag,  and  the  other  the 
deer  I  have  here  mentioned.  Mr.  Clayton 
“  likewife  mentions  the  elke,  which  he  faith  are 
“  beyond  the  inhabited  parts,  and  are  the  fame 
“  with  Mr.  Beverly’s;  as  alfo  the  deer,  of 
“  which  he  faith  there  are  abundance,  yet  doth 
“  not  deferibe  them,  but  calls  them  red  deer, 
“  though  they  are  not  the  fame  as  we  here  call  by 
“  that  name,  but  of  thofe  which  are  fallow. 
“  Mr.  Neal  likewife  mentions  deer  in  New-Eng- 
“  land,  but  gives  only  the  name,  which  being  ge- 
“  neral,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it. 

“  That  which  I  take  for  the  undeferibed  deer, 
is  a  bead  of  the  dag  kind,  having  round  horns 
like  them,  not  fpreading  out  as  in  the  dag  or 
“  red  deer,  but  meeting  nearer  together  at  their 
“  tips,  and  bending  forward  over  the  face  of  the 
“  animal ;  the  brow  antlers  likewife  are  not 
“  crooked  and  danding  forward,  but  drait  and 
upright.  The  skin  of  this  deer  is  of  an  arena¬ 
ceous,  or  fandy  colour,  with  fome  black  hairs 
intermixed,  and  Ipotted  all  over  while  young 
“  with  white  fpots,  like  fome  forts  of  our  fallow 
“  deer,  being  alfo  about  the  bignefs  of  them  when 
“  fully  grown.  The  dama  Virginiana  Raii  fynop. 
“  animal,  quad,  p.  86.  which  was  formerly  in  St. 
“  James’s  park,  feems  to  be  different  from  this, 
“  if  Mr.  Willoughby  was  not  led  into  a  mif- 
“  take  in  taking  it  to  be  of  the  palmate  kind,  by 
“  only  feeing  it  when  the  horns  were  died  ;  per- 
haps  this  lad  of  Mr.  Ray,  may  be  the  mau- 
“  roufe  of  Jose lyn’s  voyages,  p.  91.  which  he 
“  faith  is  like  the  moofe,  but  his  horns  are  but 
“  fmall,  and  the  bead  about  the  fize  of  a  dag  ;  but 
“  his  defeription  is  too  diort  to  be  fatisfadory.** 
VOL.  III. 
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The  following  pages  are  an  anfwer  from  ge¬ 
neral  Oglethorpe,  to  fome  enquiries  made  by 
the  author;  concerning  the  date  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

Carolina  is  part  of  that  territory  which  was 
originally  difeovered  by  Sir  Sebastian  Cabot. 
The  Englifh  now  poffefs  the  fea-coad,  from  the 
river  St.  John’s,  in  30  degrees  21  minutes  north 
latitude.  Wedward  the  King’s  charted  declares  it 
to  be  bounded  by  the  Pacifick  Ocean. 

Carolina  is  divided  into  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia;  the  latter  is  a  province 
which  his  Majedy  has  taken  out  of  Carolina,  and 
is  the  fouthern  and  wedern  frontier  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  lying  between  it  and  the  French,  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  Indians. 

The  part  of  Carolina  that  is  fettled,  is  for  the 
mod  part  a  flat  country:  Ail  near  the  fea,  is  a 
range  of  iflands,  which  breaks  the  fury  of  the  o- 
cean :  Within  is  generally  low-land  tbr  twenty  or* 
twenty  five  miles,  where  the  country  begins  to 
rife  in  gentle  fwellings.  At  feventy  or  eighty 
miles  from  .the  fea,  the  hills  grow  higher,  till 
they  terminate  in  mountains, 

The  coad  of  Georgia  is  alfo  defended  from  the 
rage  of  the  fea  by  a  range  of  iflands.  Thofe 
iflands  are  divided  from  the  main  by  canals  of  fait 
water,  navigable  for  the  larged  boats,  and  even 
for  fmall  iloops,  the  lofty  woods  growing  oii 
each  fide  the  cahals,  make  very  pleafant  land- 
fcapes.  The  land  at  about  feven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  fea  is  tolerably  high ;  and  the  farther 
you  go  wedward  the  mOre  it  rifes,  till  at  about 
150  miles  didance  from  the  fea,  to  the  wed, 
the  Cherikees  or  Apellachean  mountains  begin, 
which  are  fo  high  that  the  fnow  lies  upon  fome  of 
them  all  the  year. 

This  ridge  of  mountains  runs  in  a  line  from 
north  to  fouth,  on  the  back  of  the  Englilh  colo¬ 
nies  cf  Carolina  and  Virginia;  beginning  at  the 
great  lakes  of  Canada,  and  extending  fouth,  it  ends 
in  the  province  of  Georgia,  at  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  bay  of  Apellachee,  which  is  part 
of  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  plain  coun¬ 
try  from  the  foot  of  thefe  mountains  to  that 
fea. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  modly  covered  with 
woods ;  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  fome  places 
low,  and  form  a  kind  of  natural  meadows,  where 
the  floods  prevent  trees  from  growing.  In  other 
places,  in  the  hollows,  between  the  hillocks,  the 
brooks  and  dreams  being  dopt  by  falls  of  trees, 
or  other  obdrudlions,  the  water  is  penn’d  back: 
Thefe  places  are  often  covered  with  canes  and 
thickets,  and  ^  are  called  in  the  corrupted  Ameri¬ 
can  dialed,  fwamps.  The  fides  of  the  hills  are 
generally  covered  with  oaks  and  hiccary,  or  wild 
walnuts,  cedar,  faffafras,  and  the  famous  laurel 
tulip,  which  is  edeemed  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
trees  in  the  world :  The  flat  tops  of  the  hillocks 
are  all  covered  with  groves  of  pine-trees,  with 
plenty  of  grafs  growing  under  them;  and  free 
from  underwood,  that  you  may  gallop  a  horfe  for 
forty  or  fifty  miles  an  end.  In  the  low  grounds, 
and  iflands  in  the  river,  there  are  cyprefs,  bay- 
trees,  poplar,  plane,  frankincenfe,  or  gum-trees, 
and  other  aquaticks.  All  parts  of  the  province 
are  well  watered ;  and  in  digging  a  moderate  depth, 
you  never  mifs  of  a  fine  fpring. 

What 
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What  we  call  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  vvaOies  the 
eaft  and  Ibuth-eaft  coafts  of  thefe  provinces.  The 
gulph  ftrcam  of  Florida  fets  with  a  tide  in 
the  ocean  to  the  eaft  of  the  province  •,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  the  banks  and  foundings  of 
the  coart  extend  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  eaft  of  the  coaft.  To  explain  this,  we  will 
mention  the  manner  of  the  voyage  from  Europe. 
You  fet  out  with  variable  winds,  and  having  got 
enough  to  the  weft  of  Europe,  you  ftand  fouth- 
erly  till  you  meet  with  the  trade  winds;  which 
you-  do,  on  this  fide  the  20th  degree  north  lati¬ 
tude.  Thole  winds  blowing  generally  eaftward- 
ly  and  moderately  brills;,  foon  drive  you  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean:  You  keep 
the  lame  latitude,  till  you  think  you  are  near 
the  Bahama’s,  and  then  you  fteer  northwardly, 
to  avoid  falling  in  with  them,  till  you  come  in¬ 
to  29  degrees,  and  then  you  run  in  to  make  the 
fliore.  You  crofs  the  gulph  ftream  of  Florida, 
which  is  a  rapid  tide,  that  fets  out  from  between 
the  ifiand  of  Cuba  and  Bahama,  on  the  one  fide, 
and  Florida  on  the  other.  It  is  upwards  of  twen¬ 
ty  leagues  wide,  and  fo  rapid  that  it  runs  to  the 
northward,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 
When  you  are  part  the  gulph  ftream,  you  throw 
the  lead,  and  if  you  find  the  ground  at  twenty 
five  leagues  of  the  coaft  of  Georgia  or  Carolina, 
thele  they  call  the  banks,  and  the  water  fhoals 
gradually  to  fhore,  till  you  come  within  two 
leagues,  where  the  banks  are  fo  fhoaly  that  they 
bar  all  further  pafiiige,  excepting  in  the  chanels 
which  lie  between  the  bars.  Thefe  bars  are  the 
defence  of  the  coaft  againft  enemies  fleets,  and 
the  reafon  that  it  has  laid  lb  long  undifeovered ; 
for  without  good  pilots  you  cannot  come  into 
any  harbour,  the  fhoalinefs  of  the  coaft  frightened 
fliips  fo  from  coming  to  make  difeoveries upon  it: 
till  Mr.  Oglethorpe  had  the  entries  on  the 
coaft  of  Georgia  founded  in  the  year  1735,  no 
fliip  attempted  to  go  into  ports  in  Georgia,  nor 
did  the  merchants  believe  there  were  any  ports 
upon  that  coaft.  Though  now  they  find  the  ri¬ 
ver  Savannah  an  excellent  harbour ;  and  upon  the 
worft  of  the  bar,  three  fathom  at  dead  low  water. 
There  is  alfo  a  noble  harbour  to  the  fouthward, 
called  Teky-Sound,  where  there  is  anchoring 
for  a  large  fquadron  in  ten  or  fourteen  fathom 
water  land-locked,  and  a  good  and  fafe  entry 
through  the  bar. 

Between  thefe  harbours  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  Bahama’s  on  the  other,  the  Spanilh  fhips  muft 
come  home  with  all  the  treafures  of  Mexico ;  and 
a  fquadron  here  in  time  of  war,  can  hardly  mils 
intercepting  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
fafe  harbours  under  their  lee,  and  a  healthy  cli¬ 
mate;  have  all  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  North- 
America  a  plentiful  country,  to  fupply  them  with 
frefh  provifions;  fo  that  they  would  be  under 
none  of  thole  inconveniences  from  want  and 
ficknels,  which  thofe  fquadrons  fuffered  who  lay  at 
Porto  Bello. 

The  tides  upon  this  coaft  flow '  generally  feven 
foot:  The  foundings  are  find,  or  ooze,  and  fome 
oyfter  banks,  but  no  rocks:  The  coaft  appears  low 
from  the  fea,  and  covered  with  woods. 

Cape  Fear  is  a  point  which  runs  with  dreadful 
fhoals  far  into  the  fea  from  the  mouth  of  Claren¬ 
don  river,  in  North-Carolina.  Sul  wan’s  Ifiand, 
and  the  Coffin-land,  are  the  marks  of  the  entry 
into  Charles-Town  harbour :  Hilton-head  upon 
Trenches  Ifiand,  Ihews  the  entry  into  Port- 
Royal;  and  the  Point  of  Tybee  Ifiand,  makes  the 


entry  of  the  Savannah  river.  Upon  that  point  the 
truftees  lor  Georgia  have  erebled  a  noble  final  or 
lighthoufe,  90  foot  high,  and  25  foot  wide;  it  is 
an  oftagon,  and  upon  the  top  there  is  a  flag-ftaff 
30  foot  high. 

The  province  of  Georgia  is  watered  by  three 
great  rivers,  which  rife  in  the  mountains,  viz. 
the  Alatamaha,  the  Ogechee,  and  the  Savannah, 
the  laft  of  which  is  navigable  fix  hundred  miles 
for  canoes,  and  three  hundred  miles  for  boats. 
The  Britifh  dominions  are  divided  from  the  Spa- 
nifh  Florida  by  a  noble  river  called  Sc,  John’s. 
Thefe  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantick  Ocean ;  but 
there  are  befides  them,  the  Flint,  the  Catooche, 
and  even  the  Mifliffipi  river,  which  pafs  through 
part  of  Carolina,  or  Georgia,  and  fall  into  the 
gujph  of  Apellachee  or  Mexico. 

All  Carolina  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
North  Carolina,  which  is  divided  from  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  by  Clarendon  river,  and  of  late  by  a  line 
marked  out  by  order  of  the  council :  South  Ca- 
roliiaa;  which  on  the  fouth  is  divided  from 
Georgia  by  the  river  Savannah,  Carolina  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  counties;  but  in  Georgia  there 
is  but  one  yet  erefted,  viz.  the  county  of  Savan¬ 
nah  :  it  is  bounded  on  the  one  fide  by  the  river 
Savannah,  on  the  other  by  the  fea,  on  the  third  by 
the  river  Ogechee,  on  the  fourth  by  the  river 
Ebenezer,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ebenezer 
to  the  Ogechee.  In  this  country  are  the  rivers  of 
Vernon,  Little  Ogechee,  and  of  Weftbrook.  There 
is  the  town  of  Savannah,  where  there  is  a  feat  of 
judicature,  confifting  of  three  bailiffs  and  a  re¬ 
corder,  It  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  the  fame  name.  It  confifts  of  about  two 
hundred  houfes,  and  lies  upon  a  plain  of  about 
a  mile  wide,  the  bank  fteep  to  the  river,  forty 
five  foot  perpendicularly  high  :  The  ftreets  arc  laid 
out  regular.  There  are  near  Savannah,  in  the  fame 
country,  the  villages  of  Hampftead,  Highgate, 
Skydo  way,  and  Thunderbolt;  the  latter  of  which 
is  a  tranflation  of  a  name :  Their  fables  fay,  that 
a  thunderbolt  fell,  and  a  fpring  thereupon  arofe  in 
that  place,  which  (till  fmells  of  the  thunder. 
This  fpring  is  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of 
fulphur  and  fteel,  and  from  this  fmell  probably 
the  ftory  arofe.  In  the  fime  county  is  Jofeph’s 
Town,  and  the  town  of  Ebenezer,  both  upon 
the  river  Savannah,  and  the  villages  of  Abercorn 
and  Weftbrook.  There  are  faw-mills  eroding  on 
the  river  Ebenezer,  and  the  fort  Argyle  lies  up¬ 
on  the  pafs  of  this  county  over  the  Ogechee.  In 
the  fouthern  divifions  of  the  province  lies  the 
town  of  Frederica,  with  its  diftrid,  where  there 
is  a  court  with  three  bailiff's  and  a  recorder.  It 
lies  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Alatamaha. 
There  is  alfo  the  town  of  Darien,  upon  the 
fame  river,  and  feveral  forts,  upon  the  proper  pafi 
fes,  fbme  of  four  baftions,  fome  are  only  redoubts ; 
befides  which  there  are  villages  in  different  parts 
of  Georgia.  At  Savannah  there  is  a  publick 
ftore-houfe  built  of  large  fquare  timbers ;  there  is 
alfo  a  hand  fome  court- houfe,  guard-houfe,  and 
work-houfe:  the  church  is  not  yet  begun,  but 
materials  are  colleding,  and  it  is  defigned  to  be  a 
handfome  edifice.  The  private  houles  are  gene¬ 
rally  fawed  timber,  framed  and  covered  with 
fhingles;  many  of  them  are  painted,  and  moft 
have  chimneys  of  brick.  At  Frederica,  fome  of 
the  houfes  are  built  of  brick ;  the  reft  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  moftly  wood.  They  are  not  got  into 
luxury  yet  in  their  furniture,  hewing  only  what 
is  plain  and  needful ;  the  winters  being  mild, 
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there  are  yet  but  few  houfes  with  glafs- 
windows. 

The  Indians  are  a  manly  well-fliaped  race*,  the 
men  tall,  the  women  little:  They,  as  the  ancient 
Grecians  did,  anoint  with  oil,  and  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  fun,  which  occafions  their  skins  to 
be  brown  of  colour.  The  men  paint  themfelves 
of  various  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow  and  black: 
the  men  wear  generally  a  girdle,  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  drawn  through  their  legs,  arid  turned  over 
the  girdle  both  before  and  behind,  fo  as  to  hide 
their  nakednefs.  The  women  wear  a  kind  of 
petticoat  to  their  knees.  Both  men  and  women 
in  the  winter  w'car  mantles,  fomething  lefs  than 
two  yards  fquare,  which  they  wrap  round  their 
bodies,  as  the  Romans  did  their  toga,  generally 
keeping  their. arms  bare:  They  are  Ibmetimes  of 
w^oollen,  bought  of  the  Englifli;  fometimes  of 
furs,  v/hich  they  drefs  themfelves.  They  wear 
a  kind  of  pumps,  which  they  call  morgifons, 
made  of  deer  skins,  which  they  drefs  for  that 
purpofe.  They  are  a  generous  good-natured 
people,  very  humane  to  flrangers-,  patient  of 
want  and  pain  •,  flow  to  anger,  and  not  eafily 
provoked;  but  when  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
cenfed,  they  are  implacable;  very  quick  of  ap- 
prehenfion,  and  gay  of  temper.  Their  publick 
conferences  fitew  them  to  be  men  of  genius,  and. 
they  have  a  natural  eloquence,  they  never  ha¬ 
ving  had  the  ufe  of  letters.  They  love  eating, 
and  the  Englifli  have  taught  many  of  them  to 
drink  ftrong  liquors,  whieh,  when  they  do,  they 
are  miferable  fights.  They  have  no  manufac¬ 
tures  but  what  each  family  makes  for  its  own 
ufe:  They  feem  to  defpife  working  for  hire,  and 
fpend  their  time  chiefly  in  hunting  and  war;  but 
plant  corn  enough  for  the  fupport  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  of  the  flrangers  that  come  to  vifit  them. 
Their  food,  inflead  of  bread,  is  flour  of  Indian 
corn  boiled,  and  feafoned  like  hafly  pudding;  and 
this  is  called  homminy.  They  alfo  boil  venifoh 
and  make  broth :  They  alfp  roaft  or  rather  broil 
their  meat.  The  fiefli  they  feed  on  is  buffaloe, 
deer,  wild-turkeys,  and  other  game ;  fo  that 
hunting  is  neceffary,  to  provide  flefh,  and  plant¬ 
ing  tor  corn.  The  land  belongs  to  the  women, 
and  the  corn  that  grows  upon  it;  but  meat  muft 
be  got  by  the  men,  becaufe  it  is  they  only  that 
hunt.  Tliis  makes  marriage  neceffary,  that  the 
wo'men  may  furnifh  corn,  and  the  men  meat. 
They  have  alfo  fruit-trees  in  their  gardens, 
viz.  peaches,  neftarines  and  loeufls,  me¬ 
lons  and  water-melons;  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
and  onions,  &c,  in  plenty,  and  many  wild  kinds 
of  fruits;  as  parfimonies,  grapes,  chinquepins, 
and  hiekary-nqts,  of  which  they  make  oil.  The 
bees  make  their  combs  in  the  hollow  •  trees,  and 
the  Indians  find  plenty  of  honey  there,  which 
they  ufe  inflead  of  fugar.  They  make  what  an- 
fwers  fait  of  wood-aflies,  and  long-pepper  which 
grows  in  their  gardens;  and  bay-leaves  fupply 
tJteir  want  of  fpice.  Their  exercifes  are  a  kind 
of  ball-playing,  hunting,  and  running;  and  they 
are  very  fond  of  dancing:  Their  mufick  is  a  kind 
of  a  drum,  as  alfo  hollow  cocoa-nut  fhells.  They 
have  a  fquare  in  the  middle  of  their  towns,  in 
which  the  warriors  fit,  converfe,  and  fmoak  to¬ 
gether;  but  in  rainy  weather  they  meet  in  the 
King’s  houfe, 

1  hey  are  very  healthy  people,  and  have  hard¬ 
ly  any  difeafes,  except  thole  occafioned  by  the 
drinking  of  rum,  and  the  fmallpox:  Thofe  who 


do  not  drink  rum  are  exceeding  long-lived.  Old 
Brim,  Emperor  of  the  Creeks,  who  died  but  a 
few  years  ago,  lived  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years;  and  he  was  neither  blind  nor  bed-rid,  till 
Ibme  menths  before  his  death.  They  have  fome¬ 
times  pleurifies  and  fevers,  but  no  chronieal  di- 
flempers.  They  know  of  feveral  herbs  that  have 
great  virtues  in  phyfiek,  particularly  for  the  cure 
of  venomous  bites  and  wounds. 

The  native  animals  arc,  firft  the  ufus  or  zo- 
rax,  deferibed  by  C^sar,  which  the  EngliiE 
very  ignorantly  and  improperly  call  the  buffaloe. 
They  have  deer  of  feveral  kinds,  and  plenty  of 
roe-bucks  and  rabbits.  There  are  bears  and  wolves, 
whieh  are  very  fmall  and  timorous ;  and  a  brown 
wild-cat,  without  fpots,  which  they  Very  im¬ 
properly  call  a  tyger;  otters,  beavers,  foxes, 
and  a  fpecies  of  badgers,  which  they  call  racoons. 

There  is  great  abundance  of  wild  fowls,  viz.  the 
wild  turkey,  the  partridge,  doves  of  various  kinds ; 
wild  geefe,  wild  ducks,  teal,  cranes,  herons, 
of  many  kilids,  riot  known  in  Europe:  There 
are  great  variety  of  eagles  arid  hawks,  and  great 
numbers  of  fmall  birds,  particularly  the  rice  bird, 
which  is  very  like  the  ortelari.  There  are  alfo 
fome  rattle  fnakes,  but  not  near  fo  frequent  as  is 
generally  reported.  There  are  feveral  fpeeies  of 
fnakes,  fome  of  which  are  riot  Venomous. 
There  are  crocodiles,  pOrpbifes,  fturgeon,  mul¬ 
lets,  cat-fifh,  bafs,  drum,  devil-fifh,  and  many 
fpecies  of  frefli  water  fifh,  that  we  have  not  in 
Europe;  oyflers  upon  the  fea  iflands  in  great  a- 
bundance.  But  what  is  mofl  tfoublefome  there, 
are  flies  and  gnats,  which  are  very  troublefome  near 
the  rivers;  but  as  the  country  is  cleared^  they 
difperfe  and  gO  away.  Befides  the  animals  that 
are  natives,  there  are  all  the  fame  animals  as  in 
Europe,  cows,  flieep,  hogs,  &c. 

The  vegetables  are  innumerable;  for  all  that 
grow  in  Europe  grow  there ;  and  many  that  can¬ 
not  ftand  in  our  winters  thrivo  there. 

An  account  of  the  logwood  countries  by  Mr.  AtkIns." 

Mr.  Atkins,  fpeaking  of  the  logwood  cut¬ 
ters,  obferves,  that  they  were  originally  fettled  at 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  but  being  diflurbed  there 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  removed  to  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  where  they  fupport  themfelves  by 
force  of  arms,  being  about  500  (later  accounts 
fay  1 500)  merchants  and  fervants. 

Their  principal  refidence  is  at  a  plate  tailed  the 
Barcederas,  about  forty  miles  up  a  narrow  river 
full  of  alligators ;  and  what  is  a  greater  inconve¬ 
nience  againft  tranfporting  their  effedfs,  is  a  flrong 
current  in  it  from  the  frelhes  up  land,  and  the 
banks  being  covered  with  fhrubs,  that  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  walk  and  tow  the  boats,;  covered  alfo 
with  infinite  numbers  of  fand-fiies  and  muskitoes  : 
they  live  in  pavilions ;  a  fervant,  at  their  time  of 
lying  down  to  reft,  fliaking  them  till  cleared  of 
thefe  vermin,  that  are  an  unfufferable  plague  and 
impediment  to  fleep. 

At  the  feafon  (once  a  year)  they  move  their  pavi¬ 
lions  from  the  pleafurable  fpots,  the  better  to  attend 
the  logwood  cutting,  which  carries  them  fome¬ 
times  many  miles  from  this  principal  refidence, 
to  follow  the  wood,  which  runs  iri  d  line  or 
vein  (like  minerals  in  the  earth)  of  fome  miles 
perhaps,  and  then  as  many  without  a  flick  of  it. 
They  cut  it  into  large  pieces,  and  leave  it  on  the 
ground  till  the  land-floods  favour  their  bringing 
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it  into  the  river,  and  then  canoes  are  laden  away 
with  it  to  lay  in  (lore  at  the  Barcaderas,  where  the 
chief  are  ftill  left  reliding. 

They  have  all  good  arms;  and  knowing  the 
Spanifh  clemency,  defend  themfelves  defperately 
if  attacked,  which  has  happened  feldomer  than 
at  Campeachy,  and  always  by  fea. 

A  fervant,  which  is  the  firft  flep  with  fea-mcn 
into  the  trade,  is  hired  at  a  tun  of  logwood  per 
month,  and  has  one  day  in  feven  for  himfelf, 
making  about  ten  pounds  per  month  to  him: 
Hence,  if  thoughtful  and  fober,  they  in  time  be¬ 
come  mailers,  join  ftock,  and  trade  independently. 
They  have  a  King,  chofe  from  among  their  bo¬ 
dy,  and  his  conldrt  is  ftiled  Queen-,  agreeing  to 
fome  laws  by  common  confent,  as  a  guide  to 
them. 

The  Ihips  that  come  into  the  bay  are  on  their 
guard  alfo,  and  fetch  it  down  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  each  crew  being  allowed  on  the  voyage  a 
bottle  of  rum,  and  fome  fugar,  and  row  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  night,  as  freeft  from  flinging  flies, 
and  reft  in  the  day. 

The  exchange  with  fliips  is  for  money,  beer, 
flour,  or  any  fort  of  provifions  and  necefTaries; 
thefe  the  cunningeft  referve  in  ftore  againft  the 
wants  and  demands  of  the  inconfiderate,  and  fo 
make  extraordinary  returns. 

An  account  of  the  logwood  countries  by  Mr.  Ur  i  ng. 

The  country  of  Honduras,  where  the  Englifh 
cut  their  logwood,  is  all  a  flat,  and  great  part  of  it 
a  morafs,  with  feveral  large  lacunes,  which  in 
tile  rain-times  are  almoft  all  over-flowed.  In  the 
dry  time  of  the  year,  the  logwood  cutters  fearch 
for  a  work,  that  is,  where  there  are  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  logwood  trees,  and  then  build  a  hut  near 
them,  where  they  live  during  the  time  of  their 
cutting.  When  they  have  cut  down  the  tree, 
they  log  it,  and  chip  it,  which  is  cutting  off  the 
bark  and  fap,  and  then  lay  it  in  heaps,  cutting 
away  the  underwood,  and  making  paths  to  each 
heap,  that  when  the  rains  come  in  which  over¬ 
flow  the  ground,  it  fcrves  as  fo  many  creeks  or 
channels,  where  they  go  with  fmall  canoes  or 
dories,  and  load  them,  bringing  them  fometimes 
to  the  Barcaderas,  thirty  miles,  from  whence  the 
people  who  buy  it  fetch  it;  But  if  it  fo  happens, 
that  the  wood  Hands  upon  a  ridge,  or  on  fuch 
high  ground  that  the  water  does  not  flow  to  it, 
they  cut  it  into  logs  proper  for  backing,  and  back 
it  out,  as  they  call  it.  Some  of  thefe  trees  grow 
very  tall  and  ftraight,  tho’  moft  of  them  are  low 
and  crooked ;  It  bears  a  fmall  leaf,  fomething  like 
our  white  thorn,  and  the  underwood  is  prickly, 
not  much  unlike  it:  It  bloflbms,  and  bears  feed, 
which,  by  falling  off  fows  the  ground  from 
whence  it  fprings  up,  and  the  overflowing  the 
ground  brings  the  foil  over  it,  which  makes  it 
take  root  and  grow  a  great  pace.  The  general 
price  of  the  wood  at  the  Barcaderas  is  five  pounds 
per  ton,  Jamaica  money.  The  wood-cutters  are 
generally  a  rude  drunken  crew;  fome  of  which 
have  been  pirates,  and  moft  of  them  failors :  Their 
chief  delight  is  in  drinking;  and  when  they 
broach  a  quarter  cask,  or  a  hogfhead  of  wine,  they 
feldom  ftir  from  it  while  there  is  a  drop  left :  It  is 
the  fame  thing  when  they  open  a  hogfhead  of 
bottle-ale  or  cyder,  keeping  at  it  fometimes  a 
week  together,  drinking  till  they  fall  afleep;  and 
as  fbon  3S  they  wake  at  it  again,  without  ftir- 
ring  off  the  place.  Rum  punch  is  their  general 


drink  which  they’ll  fometimes  fit  feveral  days  at; 
alfo  they  do  moft  work  when  they  have  no 
ftrong  drink ;  for  while  the  liquor  is  moving  they 
don’t  care  to  leave  it.  I  had  a  very  unpleafant 
time  living  among  thefe  people,  tho’  they  paid 
me  a  conflderable  deference;  and  when  they 
killed  a  deer,  or  wild  fowl,  I  was  always  fare  to 
have  part  of  them ;  but  I  ftiould  have  been  much 
more  agreeable  to  them,  if  I  would  have  kept 
them  company  at  their  drinking-bouts.  The  wild 
creatures  I  faw  were  deer,  tygers,  alligators,  and 
guanoes;  the  deer  are  fmall,  but  lean.  I  faw  at 
feveral  times  two  tygers ;  we  fired  at  one  of  them, 
but  the  gun  miffed  fire,  and  we  walked  leifurely 
away  into  the  woods :  Being  both  times  in  a  creek 
upon  the  water,  we  were  in  no  danger.  I  was 
informed  they  have  monkeys,  picarry,  and  war- 
ree,  but  I  faw  none.  They  have  quams,  cori- 
fo’s,  Mufeovy  ducks,  whiffling  ducks;  which 
laft  are  fomething  bigger  than  our  teal,  and  as 
good  eating;  cockrecoes,  macaws,  parrots,  two¬ 
penny  chicks,  double  and  Angle  curliews,  crab- 
catchers,  and  other  fowls.  There  are  great  num¬ 
bers  of  guanoes,  upon  whofe  eggs  we  often  feafted, 
drinking  them  mixed  in  punch.  All  their  ri¬ 
vers  and  creeks  are  full  of  fifh ;  which  alfo  fwarm 
with  alligators  that  will  feize  a  man  in  the  water. 

I  have  tafted  of  their  flefh,  which  is  coarfe,  and 
eat  of  their  eggs,  but  they  are  not  fo  good  as  a 
turtle’s  or  guanoe’s. 

The  logwood  cutters  during  the  floods, 
dwell  at  the  Barcaderas,  which  are  forty-two 
miles  up  the  river,  where  they  have  built  their 
huts  upon  pretty  high  banks,  which  juft  keep 
them  out  of  the  water  in  the  time  of  the  floods. 

As  foon  as  they  have  notice  of  any  fhip’s  or  veffel’s 
arrival  at  the  river’s  mouth,  they  flock  down  on 
board,  in  order  to  purchafe  fuch  things  as  they 
want,  and  are  fure  to  provide  good  ftore  of  ftrong 
liquor.  The  commodities  which  fuit  them  are 
all  forts  of  ftrong  liquors,  provifions,  fmall  arms, 
gunpowder,  and  fmall  fhot;  cutlafles,  or  hang¬ 
ers,  axes,  ozenbrigs,  and  ftioes.  Ozenbrigs  is 
their  general  wear,  and  almoft  all  their  cloath- 
ing,  except  hats  and  Ihoes:  Their  pavilions  are 
alfo  made  of  ozenbrigs ;  there  is  no  pofTibility  of 
living  without  them;  there  being  fuch  multitudes 
of  biting  and  flinging  flies,  as  muskitoes,  fand- 
flies,  galley- nippers,  and  bottle-afles,  which  laft  • 
poifon  the  blood  to  that  degree,  wherever  they 
bite,  that  it  leaves  a  black  fpeck  as  big  as  a  large 
pin’s  head,  which  in  two  or  three  days  grows 
rotten.  In  the  northerly  winds  there  are  few  flies 
to  be  feen,  nor  are  they  in  fuch  numbers  during 
the  floods,  as  in  the  dry  times.  Among  the  fmall 
iflands  or  kays  in  the  bay  are  great  numbers  of 
green  turtle,  which  the  bay  men  never  w^ant 
when  they  fifh  for  them,  and  are  moftly  taken  in 
nets.  The  manatee  is  often  found  here,  and 
there  is  likewife  great  quantities  of  feveral  forts  of 
excellent  fifh,  among  which  the  Jew  fifh  -exceeds 
in  goodnefs ;  They  are  fhaped  fomething  like  a 
cod,  but  thicker  in  proportion,  and  much  better 
eating:  They  have  very  broad  fcales,  and  fome  of 
them  weigh  eighty  pounds, 

The  trade  between  Jamaica  and  Spanifh  America. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  171 1,  I  went  over  -Trade  l)e- 
in  a  Hoop  well  mann’d  and  arm’d,  to  trade  on  tween  Ja- 
the  coaft  of  New  Spain,  and  we  carried  with  us 
great  quantity  of  dry  goods,  and  about  a  hundred  ^^"rica. 
and  fifty  negroes.  We  firft  touched  at  Porto  Bello, 
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but  being  war-time,  we  ufed  to  go  to  the  Grout  nefs;  The  merchants  and  factors  for  diftant  plant- 
within  Monkey-Kay,  which  is  a  very  good  har-  ers,  and  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  do  toge- 
bour,  and  is  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  har-  ther  make  a  confiderable  number,  dividing  in  the 
hour  and  town  of  Porto-Bello.  As  foon  as  we  ar-  evenings  into  parties  of  dancing,  gaming,  or  drink- 
rived  there,  our  cullom  was  to  fend  one  of  our  ing,  and  generally  to  a  publick  houfe,  to  avoid  the 
people  w'lio  could  fpeak  Spaniffi  into  the  town,  obligation  of  returns  and  treats,  very  coftly  in  this 

with  letters  to  the  merchants,  to  give  them  no-  country. 

tice  of  our  arrival,  and  they  appointed  the  time  Kingfton,  at  the  upper  end  of  Port  Royal  har- 
and  place  where  and  when  our  canoe  fliould  wait  bour,  the  place  of  lading  and  unlading  almoft  all 
for  them  to  bring  them  on  board,  in  order  to  traf-  fhips  to  and  from  the  ifland,  is,  in  my  eye,  pre- 

fick  with  us ;  and  when  they  had  agreed  with  us  ferable  to  the  former.  The  ffreets  are  wide  and 


for  fo  many  negroes,  and  fuch  a  quantity  of  goods 
as  they  wanted,  they  returned  to  the  town,  and 
the  next  day  brought  their  money  on  board,  and 
received  them.  We  lay  at  this  place  trading  fix 
weeks,  in  which  time  the  Spaniffi  merchants  at 
Panama  had  notice  of  our  being  there,  and  they 
came  over  the  Ifthmus  to  trade  with  us.  Thefe 
merchants  frequently  travelled  in  the  habits  of 
peafants,  and  had  their  mules  with  them,  on 
which  they  brought  their  money  in  jars,  which 
they  filled  up  with  meal ;  and  if  any  of  the  King’s 
officers  met  them,  nothing  appeared  but  meal,  and 
they  pretended  they  were  poor  people  going  to 
Porto-Bello  to  buy  fome  trifles ;  but  they  for  the 
moft  part  went  through  the  woods,  and  not  in 
the  road,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  difco- 
vered  by  the  royal  officers.  When  they  had  bought 
as  many  negroes,  and  fuch  a  quantity  of  dry 
goods  as  their  money  would  purchafe,  they  ufed 
to  proportion  and  make  them  up  in  little  packs  fit 
for  one  man  to  carry,  and  w'e  lupplied  them  with 
as  much  provifions  as  was  necefi'ary  for  their  jour¬ 
ney,  crols  the  Illhmus  to  tiie  South-Sea,  and  thus 
they  paiTed  together  through  the  v/oods  in  the  mofl; 
fecret  manner,  Wdiile  we  lay  at  the  Grout,  the 
firft  voyage  a  Spaniard  agreed  with  us  for  feventy 
flaves,  and  a  good  quantity  of  dry  goods,  which 
we  delivered  between  Chagre  and  Porto  Nova; 
the  fianal  agreed  upon  being  made  from  the  caftle 
of  Ciiagre,  we  anchored  about  two  miles  from 
it,  and  lent  our  canoe  on  ffiore,  where  we  found 
the  Spaniards  with  feveral  afles  and  mules  laden 
with  gold  and  fiiver,  which  we  carried  on  board, 
and  when  the  money  was  found  to  be  right,  and 
all  things  were  adjufted,  we  landed  the  negroes 
and  dry  goods,  providing  them  with  neceifaries 
for  their  journey  over  to  the  South  Sea,  and  then 
failed  again  for  the  Grout ;  but  being  not  able  to 
difpofe  of  all  our  cargo  diere,  we  fee  fail  for  Car- 
thagena,  and  by  the  way  touched  at  Tolue,  where 
we  furnilhed  ourfelves  with  poultry,  which  are 
reckoned  the  befl;  upon  the  main.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Brew,  which  is  the  place  where  we  lay  to 
trade  with  the  merchants  of  Carthagena,  we  gave 
notice  of  it  to  fome  of  the  people  of  that  ifland, 
who  fent  word  into  the  city  of  our  being  there ; 
feveral  merchants  came  from  thence  to  trade  with 
us ;  and  when  we  had  fold  what  we  could  we  re¬ 
turned  to  Jamaica,  This  place  is  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city,  and  a  good  road  for  veffels  to 
ride  in.  i  was  feveral  voyages  to  the  Spaniffi  coaft, 
trading  in  this  manner. 

y/  defa'ipticn  of  Jamaica  hy  Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Atkins  gives  the  following  defeription  of 
the  chief  towns  in  Jamaica, 

.  ^  St.  Jago  is  irregular  and  low  built,  to  fccure  it 
towL  In  againfl  itorms :  Even  the  governor’s,  or  what  they 
Jamaica,  call  the  King’s  houfe,  is  but  a  ground  floor,  and 
makes  one  iide  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  parade 
where  all  gentlemen  meet  to  tranfadl  their  bufi- 
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more  regular  to  face  the  fea  breezes,  and  the  crofs 
ftree-ts  at  right  angles,  that  the  air  may  have  as 
little  interruption  as  poffible;  a  convenience  that 
cannot  be  too  much  meditated  in  fo  hot  a  climate; 
for  the  land  breezes  failing  betimes  .in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  you  have  it  ex.ceffively  hot,  all  creatures 
languiffi  and  faint  till  the  fea  ones  fucceed,  which 
will  not  be  till  ten  o’clock,  fometimes  eleven,  or 
later,  and  may  be  efteemed  the  life  of  the  ifland, 
difpelling  thofe  impure  vapours  continually  ex¬ 
haled  from  the  mountains,  and  refreffiing  and 
roufing  the  animal  nature  from  backgammon,  or 
loitering,'  to  bufinefs. 

The  harbour  is  fpacious  here,  and  the  fliips  lie 
land-locked;  but  the  peninfula  that  covers  them 
from  the  fea  being  low  and  narrow,  they  are  not 
fo  fafe  againft  ftorms  as  one  would  imagine. 

From  hence  to  Spaniffi  Town,  when  called  on 
any  law-fuit  or  bufinefs,  they  take  boat  to  Paf- 
fage  Fort,  on  the  other  fide  a  fmall  river  at  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  where  are  three  or  four 
houfes  that  furniffi  paflengers  for  the  journe7 
(6  miles)  at  twenty  Ihillings  a  coach,  or  five  ffiil- 
lings  a  horfe,  and  are  rarely  without  cuftomers, 
the  calls  in  traffick  are  fo  frequent. 

Port  Royal,  which  makes  up,  with  the  former 
two,  all  the  towns  of  note  on  the  whole  ifland,  is 
on  the  ftarboard  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
road  before  it  is  reckoned  good  holding  ground, 
and  fenced  from  foutherly  winds  by  fandy  kays 
without.  The  town  itfelf  Hands  on  fuch  a  fan¬ 
dy  kay;  not  much  above  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  contains  no  more  ground  than  holdsfc' 
the  buddings,  and  the  fort  contiguous  with  it  on 
the  outer  point;  which,  with  a  line,  or  ram¬ 
part  of  guns  to  the  fea  (together  about  one  hun¬ 
dred)  is  their  chief  defence.  Under  the  fort  is  a  , 
little  nook  or  bay  called  Chocolate-hole,  where 
we  have  a  hulk  lies  for  cleaning  ffiips 

Mr.  Atkins  alfo  gives  us  the  following,  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fbranger’s  daily  expences  at  Jamaica. 

Bits  of  yd.  r. 


Dinner.  5 

A  bottle  of  fmall  beer,  e 

A  bottle  of  ale.  4. 

Coffee  per  diffi.  e 

A  quart  of  rum  punch.  4 

Lodging  per  night.  8 


Ordinaries  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  land 
and  fea-faring  people,  who  have  three  or  four 
forts  of  cookery  at  dinner,  and  each  a  pint  of 
Madeira,  with  a  defart  of  guavas,  and  other  in-, 
fipid  or  ill-tafted  fruit.  One  of  our  diffies  is  fre¬ 
quently  turtle,  much  efteemed  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  are  fupplied  to  the  market  here 
by  ftoops,  and  fold  at  a  bit  a  pound,  like  other 
fieffi,  now  alfo  increafed  to  a  tolerable  plenty, 
by  the  planters  having  fet  apart  fervants,  pens, 
and  pafture-grounds,  for  rearing  up  all  kinds  of 
domeftick  animals,  in  which  of  late  years  they 
have  found  their  account;  our  ffiips  companies 
being  vidtuallpd  here  twice  a  week  wijh  freffi 
25  T  "  beef, 
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beef,  during  a  ftay  of  fix  months,  and  an  hof- 
pital  on  fiiore  provided  with  lighter  food. 

Bartering  is  the  eafiefi:  way  of  living  on  fhore, 
or  rather,  no  man  can  live  long  without  it: 
Madeira  wines,  refined  fugars,  linens,  and  ne- 
oeflaries  of  almoft  all  kinds,  felling  from  one 
hundred  pound  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent, 
advance ;  their  rum  to  you  three  bits  per  gallon ; 
fugars  from  four  to  feven  dollars  a  hundred, 
both  fuperior  to  Barbadoes.  Other  commodi¬ 
ties  are  ginger,  piemento,  cacao,  or  the  choco¬ 
late  nut,  indigo,  cotton,  tortoife-fliell,  dyers 
wood,  cedar,  mahogany  and  manchineel  woods; 
and  they  allow  35  per  cent,  advance  on  money 

The  Creoles  (thofe  born  here)  which  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  natives  of  the  ifiand,  the  ancient  ones 
being  all  extirpated  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Spa¬ 
niard  before  our  pofleffion,  are  a  fpurious  race; 
the  firft  change  by  a  black  and  white  they  call 
mulatto,  the  fecond  a  muftee,  the  third  a  caftee ; 
the  faces,  like  a  coat  of  arms,  difcovering  their  di- 
fiindtion.  They  are  half  negrilh  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  proceeding  from  the  promifcuous  and  con¬ 
fined  converfation,  with  their  relations,  the  fer- 
vants  at  the  plantations,  and  have  a  language  e- 
qually  pleafant,  a  kind  of  gipfy  gibberifii  that 
runs  fmootheft  in  fwearirrg. 

The  Englifh  are  computed  at  feven  or  eight 
thoufand,  the  Negroes  at  eighty  thoufand,  a  dif- 
proportion,  that  together  with  the  fe verity  of 
their  patrons  renders  the  whole  colony  unfafe. 
Many  hundreds  of  them  have  at  different  times 
run  to  the  mountains,  where  they  affociate  and 
commit  robberies  upon  the  defencelefs  and  near- 
eft  plantations;  and  which,  I  imagine,  they 
would  not  have  done  but  for  the  cruelty  of  their 
ufage,  becaufe  they  fubfift  very  hard,  and  with 
danger,  by  reafon  of  parties  continually  fending 
out  by  the  government  againft  them,  who  have 
five  pound  a  head  for  every  one  killed,  and  their 
ears  are  a  fufficient  warrant  for  the  next  juftice 
to  pay  it :  If  the  negro  be  brought  in  a  prifoner, 
he  is  tormented  and  burnt  alive.  Our  lateft 
advices  from  Jamaica  concerning  them,  are, ,  that 
they  have  chofe  a  king,  that  they  daily  increafe, 
have  fome  inaccelTible  places  of  retreat,  and  are 
fufpedled  of  being  encouraged  and  fupplied  with 
powder  and  arms  from  Cuba. 

The  natural  remedy  againft  this  evil  is  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  hands.  They  have  large  favannahs 
both  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides,  fuppofed  for¬ 
merly  to  have  been  fields  of  Indian  wheat,  that 
afford  good  pafturage,  and  breed  up  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  with  a  great  wafte  of  land, 
ftill  left  capable  of  large  improvements,  into  fu- 
gar  plantations,  or  tillage;  but  here  lies  the 
objeflion  to  any  further  encouragement.  If 
the  prefent  proprietors  can  export  eleven 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  Sugar  annually,  and  the 
price  with  that  number  is  kept  low  at  marker, 
whoever  contributes  to  the  making  eleven  thou¬ 
fand  more,  is  depreciating  his  own  eftate,  and 
lending  a  hand  to  ruin  himlelf.  Tillage  and  graz¬ 
ing,  tho’  not  employing  the  land  to  one  tenth  of 
its  value  in  fuch  colonics,  would  interfere  with 
the  prefent  intereft  alfo,  by  lowering  the  price 
of  provifions  ;  wherefore  the  fecurity  from  fuch 
augmentation  of  people  (the  merchants  •  being 
judges)  gives  place  to  profit,  a  negledf  that  muft  be 
repaired  in  the  end,  by  undertakers  of  more  gene¬ 
rous  fentiments.  This  convinces  me,  that  al- 
tho’  trade  be  wealth  and  power  to  a  nation,  yet 
if  it  cannot  be  put  under  reftriffions,  and  control-; 


led  by  a  fuperior  and  difinterefted  power,  ex~ 
cefs  and  irregularity  will  be  an  oppreffion  to 
many,  and  counter-balance  the  publick  advan¬ 
tages  by  increafing  the  difficulties  of  fubfiftence, 
and  with  it  mens  difaffedfion. 

Here  is  a  diftant  evil,  the  cure  of  which  lies 
in  an  expence  that  nobody  likes,  nor  for  fuch 
diflike  will  ever  blame  himfelf  in  time  of  dan¬ 
ger.  The  merchant  and  planter  think,  if  lefs 
fugars  were  made  it  would  be  better;  provided 
(every  one  means)  the  bad  crop  do  not  happen 
upon  their  own  plantations ;  and  thus  for  the 
fame  reafon,  the  Dutch  and  other  companies 
burn  their  fpice,  India  goods,  tobacco,  &c.  viz.  to 
keep  up  a  price;  for  rendering  things  common, 
or  cheap,  or  aflifting  towards  the  fame  liberty, 
would  border  too  much  upon  the  chriftian  pre¬ 
cepts. 

The  floop-trade  hence  to  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies,  under  the  prote(ftion  of*  our  men  of  war, 
has  been  reckoned  at  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1702,  orders  came  to 
the  governor  to  hinder  it,  on  account  of  a 
treaty  between  us  and  the  Dutch  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  who  have  fince  gone  into  it  themfelves 
from  Curifao.  And  in  1716,  a  yet  greater  ob- 
ftrudlion  was  put  upon  them  by  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  the  afliento  fadtors:  However,  they 
continue  on,  and  complain  of  no  other  illega¬ 
lities  than  the  Spanifti  feizures  of  late  years,  very 
frequent;  and,  together  with  the  decay  of  this 
branch  of  tr.ade,  their  want  of  Spanifh  wrecks, 
privateering,  and  fall  of  Sugars,  makes  the  ifiand 
not  fo  fiourifhing  as  in  times  paft. 

account  of  Barhadoes^  and  its  fugar-xverks,  from 
Mr.  Atkins. 

The  negroes  of  Barbadoes  are  computed  to 
be  eighty  or  ninety  thoufand  countenanced  in 
polygamy,  Englifh  twenty  thoufand;  the  women 
among  them  moft  Scotch  and  Irifh,  very  home¬ 
ly,  and  great  fwearers.  The  men,  contrarily, 
are  very  gay,  clean,  and  handfome;  from  mean 
originals,  often  fucceeding  with  rich  widows,  it 
being  but  juftice  to  link  a  fat  plantation  to  the 
truly  naufeous  draught  of  matrimony. 

The  way  of  feeding  fuch  a  multitude,  and 
providing  neceftaries  in  an  ifiand  yielding  little 
befides  fugar,  is  principally  by  their  fiflieries  and 
importations. 

The  fea  gives  them  great  plenty  of  flying 
fifh,  dolphins,  barricuda,  and  king-fifh,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  firft:  They  bait  with  their  own  fpecie, 
which  thrown  about,  the  fifh  fly  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  to  the  boats,  that  they  take  them  up  with 
dip-nets,  and  fometimes  the  dolphins  with  them. 
The  feafon  goes  off  at  the  autumnal  equi¬ 
nox.  Their  importations  by  fhips  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  New-England,  Penfylvania,  Caro¬ 
lina,  or  New- York,  conftantly  fupply  any  de- 
fed:  of  food  or  neceflaries,  every  veffel  bring¬ 
ing  them  fomething  or  other  of  this  kind,  which 
the  merchants  keep  in  ftore,  and  fell  the  plant¬ 
ers  occafionally,  who  give  their  fugars,  rum, 
and  moloffcs,  in  return.  The  price  in  what  I 
was  acquainted  was,  viz. 

Bought. 

Rum,  at  IS.  2d.  per  gallon 

Citron  water,  40  s.  and  30  s. 

’  Pickled  pepper,  los. 

Preferved  ginger,  5  s.  per  pound. 

2  Sugar 
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Sugar  10  s.  a  hundred^  and  before  our  improve¬ 
ments  (fays  Gee)  the  Portugueze  fold  for  7  and  8l. 
a  hundred. 

Cocoa,  3  or  4 1,  per  hundred. 

Aloes,  4d.  per  pound. 

Sold. 

Salt  beef  and  pork,  40  s.  for  a  task  of  tWb 
hundred  weight. 

Bisket,  17  s.  per  hundred. 

Candles,  6d.  halfpenny  per  pound,  Sec. 

Exchange  30  per  cent,  or  more. 

The  fugar  canes  are  fet  out  between  Auguft  and 
December  fix  inches  deep,  and  do  not  come  to  ma¬ 
turity  until  one  year  and  a  quarter.  When  ripe, 
which  is  known  by  their  colour,  they  cut  them 
up  with  a  bill,  and  fend  them  to  the  windmills, 
which  prefles  out  the  juice  fo  clean,  that  the 
canes,  by  being  ah  hour  or  two  in  the  fun,  be¬ 
come  fit  for  fuel. 

The  liquor  muft  not  remain  in  the  cifterri  above 
a  day  for  fear  of  fouring ;  it  is  therefore  by  a  gut¬ 
ter  conveyed  to  the  copper  or  boiler,  and  in  the 
boiling  the  filth  fcummed  off :  thence  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  fecond  and  third  •,  and  in  the  laft, 
called  the  tack,  is  boiled  to  a  confiftCncy,  and 
turned  into  a  grain  by  throwing  in  of  temper, 
which  is  only  the  infufion  of  lime  and  water  made 
ftrong,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  cahe. 
Nine  pounds  of  juice  make  one  of  mufcovado, 
and  one  of  moloffes. 

From  hence  it  is  carrifed  to  the  cooling  ciftern 
till  fit  to  put  in  pots,  which  have  holes  at  bottom 
to  drain  off  the  moloffes. 

Of  thefe  molofles  again  they  fometimeS  make 
another  worfe  fugar,  called  paheels.  Of  the 
icum,  coarfe  moloffes,  wafhings  of  the  boilers 
and  pots  fomented  together,  is  made  rum. 

'  To  refine  fugar  is  to  boil  it  over  again,  and 

clarify  with  the  fame  lime  water,  ahd  eggs  -, 
reckoned  better  than  the  clayed  fugars  of  this 
region,  made  by  putting  a  clayey  earth  mixed 
with  water  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  batter  upon 
them,  ahd  repeated  three  or  fOur  timeS,  according 
to  the  degree  of  whitenefs  defighed:  both  ways 
carry  the  treacle  and  moloffes  downwards,  but 
the  former  is  moft  efteemed,  as  mixing  lefs,  and 
purging  to  better  purpofe.  Lime  tefines  from 
impurities,  and  imparts  a  fofter  tafle,  experienced 
in  throwing  it  into  wells  of  hard  water  :  the 
beft;  refined  in  loaves  comes  back  to  the  fugar 
colonies  from  England,  fell  at  fifty  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  advance,  and  are  of  common  ufe  j 
they  muff  be  kept  dry,  a  hot  and  moift  air 
djfiblving  them. 

From  moloffes  diftillers  make  a  clean  brandy; 
and  it  gives  a  pretty  tafted  fpirit  to  malt  liquors 
boil’d,  and  worked  in  the  tun, 

Befides  rum  and  fugars,  they  have  quantities  of 
ginger,  aloes,  tamarinds,  citron,  caflia,  colo- 
quintida,  caffava,  limes,  oranges,  guavas,  pine 
apples,  maftich,  cedar,  cotton,  palmetto  trees,  and 
prickled  pear' ;  but  our  apples  and  pears,  or  any 
of  our  fhrub- fruits,  goofeberry  or  currant,  will  not 
thrive.  Of  the  potatoe  they  make  a  brisk  fmall 
beer,  called  mobby, 

iTbe  etiterprife  to  the  ijlands  of  St.  Lucia  and  St. 

Vincent from  Mr.  Uring.  ^ 

St.  Lucia,  pj-g  Majefty  King  George  I.  by  letters  patents, 
dated  20  June,  1722,  granted  to  his  grace 
John  duke  of  Montagu,  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia 
and  St.  Vincent,  fituated  in  the  American  ocean. 
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between  12  and  14  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
between  60  ahd  61  minutes  weft  longitude;  the 
firft  about  24  leagues  weft-north-weft  of  Barba- 
does,  and  feven  leagues  fouth  of  the  French  ifland 
of  Maftinico,  arid  the  fame  diftance  north  and  by 
eaft  fro.m  St.  Vincent, 

The  duke  was  alfo  conftitufed  captain  general 
of  the  iilands  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  which 
till  that  time  were  included  in  the  commiffion, 
and  under  the  government  of  the  governors  of 
Barbadoes. 

His  grace  having  appointed  captain  Ur  ing  his 
deputy-governor,  and  provided  feven  fiiips  and 
veffels  to  carry  over  the  planter's,  with  fuch  pro- 
vifions  and  neceffaries  as  were  requifite  to  fettle 
colonies  in  thefe  iflands,  and  obtained  of  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  the  Winchefter  man  of  war,  commanded 
by  captain  Or  ME,  to  convoy,  attend,  and  proteiff 
the  planters  ;  Mr,  U  r  i  n  g  embarked  on  board 
the  Wirichelfea  on  the  loth  of  September  1722, 
and  failing  to  Ireland  to  take  in  provifions,  made 
it  the  1 5th  of  December  before  he  arrived  at  St. 

Lucia ;  being  come  to  an  anchor  in  Pigeon  Ifland 
Bay,  a  Barbadoes  floop  foon  after  arrived  from 
Martiriico,  the  mafter  whereof  communicated  to' 

Mr.  Ur  ING  the  copy  of  a  mandate  by  the  King  of 
France,  which  he  faid  was  publiftied  by  order  of 
the  French  general  ih  all  the  churches  of  that 
ifland,  and  ih  all  their  tdvvns  by  beat  of  drum, 
which  contained  in  fubftarice,  that  if  the  Englifh 
did  not  leave  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  in  the  fpace  of 
fifteen  days,  they  were  to  be  drove  off  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Ur  ing  weighed  from 
Pigeon  Ifland'Bay,  and  ftood  for  the  harbour  of 
Petite  Careenage ;  which  they  found  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  and  in  it  fcveral  places  fit  for  careening 
fiiips,  fheltered  from  every  wind ;  in  one  of 
which  fiiips  of  fixty  guns  ahd  upwards  may  ca¬ 
reen  very  conveniently :  the  land  is  very  hilly  all 
round  the  harbour,  and  in  moft  places  fteep,  af- 
cending  from  the  water- fide.  At  two  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  he  landed  fifty  men,  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  bulhes  on  the  point,  that  lay  fit  for  a 
battery  of  guns  to  command  the  entranCe  of  the 
harbour.  I'he  fame  day  he  fent  Mr.  Faulk¬ 
ner  to  Martinico,  with  letters  from  the  duke 
of  Montagu  and  the  admiralty,  diredted  to  cap¬ 
tain  Charles  Brown,  commander  of  the  Fe- 
verfliam  man  of  war,  and  captain  Ellis,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Hedlor,  who  were  then  at  Mar¬ 
tinico,  and  acquainted  them  that  the  duke  had 
appointed  him  deputy  governor  of  St.  Lucia  and 
St.  Vincent,  arid  that  being  come  to  fettle  thefe 
iflands  under  the  protection  of  the  Winchelfea  man 
of  war,  he  defired,  that  in  purfuance  of  the  orders 
they  had  received  from  the  admiralty  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  they  would  join  him  as  foon  as  poffible, 
being  apprehenfive  the  governor  of  Martinico  de- 
figned  to  moleft  the  colony. 

In  the  mean  time  he  proceeded  to  land  his' 
people,  guns,  tools,  planks,  and  ftores  to  fortity 
the  harbour,  and  build  a  large  houfe  to  flielter  the 
workmen.  On  the  2  2d  of  december,  captain 
Bland  and  captain  Brow'n  arrived  from  Mar¬ 
tinico  with  his  Majefty’ s  fiiips  the  Hedlor  and  Fe- 
verfham,  and  foon  after  a  French  floop,  which 
brought  a  letter  from  the  French  general,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  Mr.  Ur  ING,  that  he  had  heard  of  his 
landing  Englifli  forces  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia, 
and  defired  to  know  his  intentions;  and  at  the 
fame  time  he  received  the  follow'ing  copy  of  the 
French  King’s  mandate,  viz. 

A  man , 
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A  mandate  of  the  King  to  the  fieur  chevalier 
DE  Feuqjjiere,  governor  and  lieutenant  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  v/ifidward  iflands  in  America. 

“  His  Majefly  having  been  informed  that  the 
“  Kino-  of  England  has  given  the  iflands  of  St. 
“  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  to  the  duke  of  Montagu, 
“  has  made  his  complaint  of  it  to  the  court  of 
“  England,  and  has  alledged  that  neither  the  one 

nor  the  other  of  thcle  iflands  belong  to  that 

crown;  the  firfl:  of  them  ought  to  remain  to 
“  the  Caribbees,  according  to  conventions  made 
“  with  that  people ;  and  the  fecond  belong  to 
“  France,  who  has  been  willing  to  fufpend  the 
“  fettlement  of  that  ifland  on  the  requefl:  of  the 
“  King  of  England.  Notwithftanding  thofe  rea- 
“  Tons,  his  Majefty  hath  not  been  informed,  that 
“  there  has  been  any  revocation  of  this  grant.  On 
“  the  contrary,  he  underflands  that  the  duke  of 
“  Montagu  is  preparing  to  fend  and  take  poffef- 
“  fion  of  thofe  iflands,  and  to  tranfport  numbers 
“  of  families  thither.  This  undertaking  being  con- 
“  trary  to  the  rights  of  his  Majefty,  his  intention  is, 
“  that  in  cafe  the  Englifli  fhould  take  pofielfton 
“  of  St.  Lucia,  and  fettle  there,  the  fteur  cheva- 
“  lier  DE  Feuquiere  fhall  fummon  them  to 
“  retire  in  fifteen  days,  in  regard  that  ifland  be- 
“  longs  to  France  ;  and  if  they  do  not  fo  depart, 
“  he  fliall  compel  them  to  it  by  force  of  arms. 
“  He  fhall  take  care  to  charge  fome  of  the  wifeft 
“  and  moft  experienced  of  his  officers  with  this 
“  expedition.  His  Majefty  defires  there  fhould 
“  be  as  little  effufion  of  blood  as  poffible,  nor 
“  will  he  have  any  pillage  made :  he  only  wifhes 
“  the  Englifh  would  retire,  and  not  poiTefs  them- 
“  felves  of  a  country  which  belongs  to  him. 

Done  at  Verfailles  the  21ft  of  September  1722. 

Signed  Lou  i  s.  Seen  and  Compared  with  the  ori- 

approved,  Philip  de  ginal  3  i  Dec.  1722.de 

Orleance.  pas  Feuquiere, 

Upon  reading  the  mandate,  and  the  French 
governor’s  letter,  in  which  it  was  enclofed,  Mr. 
Uring  fent  to  captain  Brand  and  captain 
Brown,  to  know  if  he  might  depend  upon  their 
affiftance,  if  he  was  attacked  by .  the  French  ; 
but  they  would  give  him  no  pofitive  anfwer,  and 
foon  after  failed  to  Barbadoes  :  he  alfo  fent  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Martinico,  to  acquaint 
him,  that  he  had  orders  from  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu,  the  lord  proprietor,  under  his  Britifh  Ma- 
jefty’s  patent,  to  plant  Sr.  Lucia,  and  defend  it; 
but  propofed  the  fufpending  all  a£ls  of  hoftility 
till  they  could  hear  from  their  refpeftive  courts 
of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Mr.  Uring  alfo  thought  fit  to  write  to  the 
prefideat  of  Barbadoes,  that  the  governor  of  Mar¬ 
tinico  had  threatened  to  drive  the  Englifh  from 
the  ifland,  if  they  did  not  depart  in  fifteen  days, 
and  to  defire  his  afliftance  to  fupport  this  part  of 
his  Majefty’s  dominions.  To  which  the  prefi- 
dent  anfwered,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  him  all 
the  afliftance  in  his  power.  But  the  captains 
BftowN  and  Brand  remained  fo  long  abfent 
from  St.  Lucia,  that  the  French  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fending  between  two  and  three  thoufand 
men  from  Martinico,  and  landing  them  on  the 
ifland:  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  alfo  re- 
fufed  to  give  him  any  afliftance  towards  forti¬ 
fying  and  defending  the  colony  by  land  ;  and  a 
great  many  of  the  planters  falling  fick,  and 
others  deferting  over  to  the  French  at  the  fame 
rime,  Mr.  Uring  had  not  fourfeore  left  fit  to  bear 


arms ;  which  compelled  him  at  length  to  come  to 
a  treaty  with  the  P'rench  general,  the  marquis  of 
Champigny  ;  and  the  following  articles  were  con¬ 
cluded  between  them. 

1.  That  the  Englifh  fhould  quit  the  ifland  of 
St.  Lucia  within  feven  days,  provided  that  the 
fliips  of  the  Englifh  nation  fhould  at  all  times  have 
liberty  to  come  into  the  ports  of  the  faid  ifland, 
and  wood  and  water  there,  and  ferve  their  other 
occafions,  as  the  French  veflfels  alfo  might, 

2.  That  the  Englifh  colony  fliould  be  at  liberty 
to  re-imbark  all  their  cannon,  ftores,  arms,  bag¬ 
gage,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  with¬ 
out  moleftatlon. 

3.  That  all  deferters  fhould  be  given  up. 

4.  That  immediately  after  the  Englifh  had  eva¬ 
cuated  the  ifland,  the  French  forces  alfo  fhould 
evacuate  it  and  that  the  ifland  fhould  remain  in 
the  fame  ftate  it  was  till  the  controverfies  between 
the  two  crowns,  relating  to  this  ifland,  were 
decided. 

In  purfuance  of  which  agreement  Mr.  Uring 
embarked  with  his  people,  and  failed  to  Antigua, 
fending  the  AVinchelfea  man  of  war,  and  cap¬ 
tain  Braithwaite  in  the  Griffin  floop,  to  take 
a  view  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  and  fee  if  it 
was  pradticable  to  make  a  fettlement  there :  in 
the  mean  time  a  confiderable  reinforcement  arrived 
at  Barbadoes  from  the  duke  of  Montagu,  with 
ammunition  and  provifion,  and  orders  to  attempt 
a  fettlement  on  St.  Vincent,  if  the  planters  were 
driven  from  St.  Lucia. 

Captain  Braithwaite  arrived  at  Antigua 
fome  few  days  afterwards,  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  his  expedition  to  St.  Vincent. 

in  purfuance  of  a  refokition  in  council,  and 
your  order  for  fo  doing  the  day  you  failed  with 
his  grace’s  colony  for  Antigua,  I  failed  with  the 
Griffin  floop,  in  company  with  his  M.ajefty’s  fhip 
the  Winchelfca,  to  St.  Vincent.  We  made  the 
ifland  that  night,  and  next  morning  run  along 
the  fhore,  and  faw  feveral  Indian  huts ;  but 
as  yet  no  Indians  came  off  to  us,  nor  could  we  get 
afhore  to  them,  by  reafon  there  was  no  ground 
to  anchor  in.  Towards  the  evening  two  Indians 
came  on  board,  and  told  us  we  might  anchor 
in  a  bay  to  leeward,  and  when  we  were  at  an¬ 
chor  they  would  bring  their  general  on  board. 
Here  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  deep  water,  and 
very  dangerous  for  the  floop.  One,  whom  they 
called  general,  came  on  board,  with  feveral 
others,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two:  I  entertained 
them  very  handfomely,  and  made  the  chief  fome 
trifling  prefents ;  but  found  him  to  be  a  perfbn  of 
no  confequence,  and  that  they  called  him  chief  to 
get  fome  prefcnt.from  me.  Here  two  of  the  In¬ 
dians  were  fo  drunk,  they  would  not  go  afhore, 
but  flayed  on  board  Ibme  days,  and  were  well  en¬ 
tertained.  After  this,  little  winds  and  great  cur¬ 
rents  drove  us  off  for  feveral  days ;  but  at  laft:  we 
come  to  an  anchor  in  a  fpacious  bay,  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  all  the  ifland,  the  draught  of  which  I 
ordered  to  be  taken  by  our  furveyor,  for  your 
better  underftanding  the  place,  being  the  only 
one  where  a  fettlement  could  be  made.  The 
fhip  and  floop  were  fcarce  come  to  an  anchor  be¬ 
fore  the  ftrand  of  the  fliore  was  covered  with  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  amongft  them  we  could  difeover  a  white 
man,  who  proved  to  be  a  Frenchman.  I  took 
captain  Watson  in  the  boat  with  me,  with  a 
Frenchman,  and  immediately  went  afliore.  As 
foon  as  I  came  amongft  them,  I  asked  why  they 
appeared  all  armed  ;  for  every  man  had  cutlaffes ; 
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fbme  had  muskets,  piftols,  bows  and  arrows,  &c. 
They,  with  very  little  ceremony,  inclofed  me, 
and  carried  me  up  the  country  for  about  a  mile, 
over  a  little  rivulet,  where  I  was  told  I  was  to  fee 
their  general.  I  found  him  fitting  amidft  a  guard 
of  about  an  hundred  Indians  5  thofe  nearell  his 
perfon  had  all  muskets,  the  reft  bows  and  arrows, 
and  great  filence.  He  ordered  me  a  feat,  and  a 
Frenchman  flood  at  his  right  hand  for  an  inter¬ 
preter.  He  demanded  of  me,  what  brought  me 
into  his  country,  and  of  what  nation  ?  I  told  him 
Englifti,  and  1  was  put  in  to  wood  and  water, 
as  not  caring  to  fay  any  thing  elfe  before  the 
Frenchman  ;  but  told  him,  if  he  would  be  pleafed 
to  come  on  board  our  Ihips,  I  would  leave  Eng- 
liftimen  in  hoftage  for  thofe  he  Ihould  be  pleafed  to 
bring  with  him  ;  but  I  could  not  prevail  with  him 
either  to  come  on  board,  or  fuffer  me  to  have 
wood  or  water.  He  faid,  he  was  informed  w^e 
were  come  to  force  a  fettlement,  and  we  had  no 
other  w'ay  to  remove  that  jealoufy,  but  by  getting 
under  fail.  As  foon  as  I  found  what  influence 
the  Frenchman’s  company  had  upon  him,  I  took 
my  leave,  after  making  fuch  replies  as  I  thought 
proper,  and  returned  to  my  boat  under  a  guard. 
When  1  came  to  the  fliore,  1  found  the  guard  was 
increafed ,  by  a  number  of  negroes,  all  armed  with 
fuzees ;  I .  got  into  my  boat  without  any  injury, 
and  went  on  board  to  captain  Orme,  and  told  him 
my  ill  fuccefs. 

Immediately  after  I  fent  on  fhore  the  floop’s  boat 
with  a  mate,  with  rum,  beef,  and  bread,  &c.  with 
fome  cutlaffes;  and  ordered  a  Frenchman,  who 
went  with  a  mate,  to  defire  the  guard  to  conduft 
them  to  their  general,  and  to  tell  him,  that  tho’  he 
deny’d  me  the  common  good  of  water,  and  a 
little  ufelefs  wood,  neverthelefs  1  had  fent  him 
fuch  refrefhments  as  our  fhips  afforded.  Our 
people  found  the  Frenchman  gone,  and  that  then 
the  Indian  general  feemed  pleafed,  and  received 
what  was  fent  him,  and  in  return  fent  me  bows  and 
arrows. 

Our  people  had  not  been  long  returned  but 
their  general  fent  a  canoe,  with  two  chief  Indians, 
who  fpoke  very  good  French,  to  thank  me  for 
my  prefents,  and  to  ask  pardon  for  his  refufing  me 
wood  and  water,  and  affured  me  I  might  have 
what  I  pleafed  j  and  they  had  orders  to  tell  me, 
if  I  pleafed  to  go  a-fhore  again,  they  were  to  re¬ 
main  hoftages  for  my  civil  treatment.  I  fent  them 
on  board  the  man  of  war,  and  with  captain  W  at- 
soN  went  afhore:  I  was  well  received,  and  con¬ 
duced  as  before.  But  now  I  found  the  brother, 
the  chief  of  the  negroes,  was  arrived  with  500 
negroes,  moft  armed  with  fuzees ;  they  told  my 
interpreter,  they  were  affured  we  were  come  to 
force  a  fettlement,  or  elfe  they  would  not  have 
denied  me  what  they  never  before  denied  any 
Englifh,  viz.  wood  and  water;  but  if  I  pleafed, 
I  might  take  in  what  I  wanted  under  a  guard. 
Finding  them  in  fo  good  a  humour,  I  once  more 
introduced  the  defire  I  had  to  entertain  them  on 
board  our  fhips,  and  with  fome  difficulty  prevailed 
with  them,  by  leaving  captain  Watson  on  fhore 
under  their  guard,  as  a  hoftage.  I  carried  them 
on  board  the  King’s  fhip;  where  they  were  well 
entertained  by  captain  Orme,  who  gave  the 
Indian  general  a  fine  fuzee  of  his  own,  and  to 
the  chief  of  the  negroes  fomething  that  pleafed  him. 
Captain  Orme  affured  him  of  the  friendffiip 
of  the  King  of  England,  &c.  The  negroe  chief 
fpoke  excellent  French,  and  gave  anfwers  with 
the  French  compliments.  Afterwards  I  carried 
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them  on  board  the  duke’s  floop,  and  after  opening 
their  hearts  with  wine,  for  they  fcorn’d  to  drink 
rum,  I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  tell  them  my 
commiffion,  and  what  brought  me  upon  their 
coaft.  They  told  me  it  was  well  I  had  not  men¬ 
tioned  it  a-fhore,  for  .their  power  could  not 
have  proteCed  me :  that  it  was  impoffible  -, 
the  Dutch  had  before  attempted  it,  but  were  glad 
to  retire.  They  likewife  told  me,  two  French 
floops  had  the  day  before  we  came  been  amongft 
them,  gave  them  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
affured  them  of  the  whole  force  of  Martinico  for 
their  proteCion  againft  us :  they  told  them  alfo, 
that  they  had  drove  us  from  St.  Lucia,  and  that 
we  were  come,  now  to  endeavour  to  force  a  fettle¬ 
ment  there,  and  notwithftanding  all  our  fpecious 
pretences,  when  we  had  power  we  fhould 
enflave  them ;  but  declared,  they  would  truft 
no  Europeans :  that  they  owned  themfelves 
under,  the  protedlion  of  the  French,  but  would 
as  foon  oppofe  their  fettling  amongft  them,  or  any 
a6l  of  force  from  them,  as  us,  as  they  had  lately 
given  an  example,  by  killing  feveral  :  and  they 
lurther  told  me,  it  was  by  very .  large  prefents 
the  French  ever  got  in  their  favour  again,  but 
they  refolved  never  to  put  it  in  their  power,  or 
any  European,  to  hurt  them.  They  advifed 
me  to  think  what  they  faid  was  an  a6t  of  friend¬ 
ffiip.  This  being  all  I  could  get  from  them,  I  dif- 
miffed  them  with  fuch  prefents  as  his  grace  ordered 
for  that  fervice,  with  a  difeharge  of  cannon,  and 
received  in  return  as  regular  vollies  of  fmall-ffiot 
as  I  ever  heard.  In  the  night  the  Winchelfei 
drove  from  her  anchors,  which,  as  foon  as  I 
perceived,  and  had  received  captain  Watson 
from  the  fhore,  I  got  under  fail,  and  flood  to 
the  man  of  war.  This  is  a  faithful  report  of  all  I, 
can  recolledl. 

John  Braithwaite. 

Upon  confidering  this  report,  it  being  adjudged 
impradlicable  by  Mr.  U  r  i  n  c,  and  the  duke’s- 
friends  at  Antigua,  to  fix  an  Engliffi  colony  at 
St.  Vincent,  his  grace’s  ftores  which  remained 
were  put  on  flrore  at  St.  Chriftopher’s,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  and  Mr.  Uring 
returned  to  England,  and  gave  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu  fuch  an  account  of  the  expedition,  that  his 
grace  perfedlly  approved  his  condudl. 

The  gentleman,  who  wrote  the  account  of  this 
expedition,  gives  us  the  following  defeription  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  and  enumerates  fome  of 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Great-Britain 
by  planting  it. 

St.  Lucia,  fays  this  writer,  is  about  twenty  two 
miles  in  length,  and  eleven  broad  ;  the  greateft 
part  of  it  very  good  land,  and  in  many  places 
hilly,  and  very  rich  vallies,  very  well  watered 
with  fine  rivers'  all  through  the  ifland,  which 
make  it  exceeding  pleafant  and  delightful ;  and  it 
muft  be  very  healthful,  by  its  being  fo  narrow, 
and  the  hills  being  not  fo  high  to  intercept  the 
continual  trade-winds  that  always  fan  it  from  the 
eaftward,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  miti¬ 
gated,  and  made  rather  agreeable  than  troublefome. 
The  variety  of  fituations  that  it  affords  by  the 
hills  and  vales,  makes  it  both  convenient  and  de¬ 
lightful,  as  well  as  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  pro- 
fpedts;  and  it  is  full  of  tall  trees,  amongft  which 
are  great  quantities  of  good  timber  fit  for  build¬ 
ing  houfes  and  windmills,  from  whence  both 
Barbadoes  and  Martinico  have  been  furniffied 
with  very  great  quantities,  and  are  ftill,  The 
25  U  cacao 
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cacao  or  chocolate  nut  grows  here  very  well  ■, 
and  there  grows  alfo  a  great  deal  of  fuffick,  and 
there  is  great  plenty  of  wild  fowl.  It  lies  weft- 
nOrth-weit  front  the  ifland  of  Baioadoes  about 
twenty  four  leagues,  fouth  from  Martihico  about 
feven  leagues,  and  the  fame  diftance  north  by 
eaft  from  St.  Vincent ;  and  hath  fevcral  good  bays 
and  excellent  harbours  for  fhips  to  anchor  in^ 
one  of  which  is  the  Petite  Careenage,  where  we 
defigned  the  firft  fettlement.  This  harbour  is  on 
the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  is  much  the 
fineft  and  moft  convenient  in  all  the  Caribbee 
iflands.  Great  numbers  of  fhips  may  be  there 
fafe  in  all  kinds  of  weather  •,  and  it  is  very  com- 
'  rhodious  for  careening  fhips  of  war,  and  other  vefTels. 

If  this  ifland  had  beeil  fettled,  as  was  intended  by 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Montagu,  proper  forts  built, 
and  garrifons  placed  therein  tor  the  protection  and 
defence  thereof,  it  would  have  been  Of  the  greateft 
importance  for  the  fecuring  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
and  even  Barbadoes,  from  being  invaded  by  France 
in  time  of  war;  for  no  armament  can  be  made, 
nor  any  expedition  carried  on  by  the  French 
at  Martinico  againft  any  of  thofe  iflands,  but 
muft  be  known  at  St.  Lucia  almoft  as  foon  as 
the  defign  is  formed,  by  the  nearnefs  of  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  that  ifland;  from  whence  likewife 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  iflands,  might  have 
timely  notice  to  provide  for  their  better  defence. 
If  St,  Lucia  were  Veil  inhabited  by  the  Englifli, 
the  people  of  Martinico  would  know  their  intereft 
better  than  to  enter  upon  any  expedition  againft 
Barbadoes,  or  the  Leeward  Iflands,  when  they  had 
an  enemy  fo  near  them ;  for  they  muft  need  confi- 
der,  if  their  men  were  fent  off  that  ifland  to  invade 
the  Leeward  Iflands,  the  Barbadians  would  join 
the  people  of  St.  Lucia,  and  fall  upon  Martinico 
in  the  abfence  of  their  men,  which  would  en¬ 
danger  the  lofs  of  that  ifland,  or  at  leaft  the  plun¬ 
dering  or  fpoiling  of  it,  and  would  be  more 
damage  to  them  than  any  benefit  they  can  pro- 
pofe  to  themfelvcs  by  invading  the  Leeward  Iflands ; 
and  fo  the  fame,  if  their  defign  is  againft  Barba¬ 
does,  the  Leeward-Ifland  people  joining  thofe  of 
St.  Lucia,  Martinico  will  be  in  the  fame  danger ; 
and  by  that  means  our  plantations  in  thofe  parts 
will  be  intirely  fecured,  by  the  poffeflion  of  St. 
Lucia;  and  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Lnglifh  to  difturb  the  French,  and  not  in  the 
power  of  the  French  to  hurt  the  Englifh;  But 
if  both  nations  fliould  fit  ftill,  without  invading 
each  other,  yet  Sc.  L.ucia  will  be  of  the  greateft 
advantage  to  Great  Britain,  if  it  were  appointed 
the  place  of  rendezvous  tor  his  Majefty’s  flaips  of 
war,  from  whence  they  might  continually  relieve 
each  other,  if  need  were,  aft  keep  always  crui- 
flng  on  the  French,  that  they  could  not  be  able 
to  have  a  vcffel  go  in  or  out  of  their  harbours,  but 
what  might  be  intercepted  by  the  King’s  Ihips; 
and  fo  the  trade  of  our  plantations  would  there¬ 
by  become  fecured,  and  the  Martinicans  wmiild 
have  no  reafon  to  boaft,  as  they  did  in  the  late 
war,  that  they  maintained  their  iflands  chiefly  by 
privateering  on  the  Englifli,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  the  merchants  that  have  been  traders 
to  thofe  parts.  But  in  cafe  St.  Lucia  was  fettled, 
and  proper  meafures  purfued,  it  would  entirely 
prevent  ftich  mifehiefs  for  the  future,  and  the 
Englifli  would  foon  giow  too  powerful  for  the 
French,  who  at  prefent  have  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Englilh ;  and  the  Leeward  Iflands  are 
in  the  greateft  danger,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with 
France,  of  being  invaded,  which  the  Englifh 
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planters  are  moft  fenflble  of,  and  it  is  what  the 
wifeft  of  them  apprehend  every  day. 

Notwithftanding  his  Majefty’s  undoubted  right 
to  thefe  iflands,  and  the  peace  and  ftiendlhip 
then  fubfifting  between  the  two  crowns,  thus 
unhappily  ended  the  expedition  to  St.  Lucia* 

An  undertaking  truly  worthy  the  notice  and  gene¬ 
rous  difpofition  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu,  and  the  greateft  ever  undertaken  by  a 
fubjedt  at  his  own  expence.  When  we  rec¬ 
kon  up  the  Vaft  charge  of  the  fiiips,  with  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  fervants,  ftores,  can¬ 
non,  ammunitioil,  &c.  and  the  paying  more 
than  fifty  officers  falaries  from  fifty  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  fterling*  for  a  year  and,  a  half,  be- 
fides  providing  for  their  daily  fubfiftence  in  a 
dear  country,  and  eighty-five  tradefmen  and  ar¬ 
tificers,  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  wages 
yearly,  which  his  grace  has  alfo  paid ; ,  we  can¬ 
not  conclude,  but  it  muft  have  coft  him  forty 
thoufand  pounds  and  upwards.  Had  it  met  the 
fuccefs  the  greatnefs  of  the  undertaking  deferv- 
ed,  by  what  we  may  judge  from  the  other 
Caribbee  IflandS;  it  would  have  very  confidera- 
bly  increafed  the  revenue  of  the  crown;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  would  have  brought  a  profit  to 
the  nation  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  year¬ 
ly,  befides  giving  an  intire  fecurity  to  the  other 
Caribbee  Iflands,  and  the  trade  thither,  by  the 
poffelTion  of  an  ifland,  in  which  only  a  fquadron 
of  his  Majefty’s  fhips  can  remain  in  the  like  fafe- 
ty.  At  prefent,  the  Duke  of  Montagu  is  the 
greateft  fufferer  by  this  difappointment:  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  now,  bleffed  be  God,  in  a  pro¬ 
found  peace  with  all  our  neighbours,  yet  it  may 
be  reafonably  hoped,  from  the  prudence  and 
forefight  of  a  wife  miniftry,  fuch  meafures  may 
be  taken,  that  we  may  not  lofe  the  advantages 
of  thefe  iflands  (of  right  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  England)  in  cafe  of  a  war. 

A  continuation  of  the  prefent  fiate  of  Lapland. 

Monfieur  Maupertuis,  of  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  having  lately  publifh- 
ed,  the  figure  of  the  earth  determined  from 
obfervations  made  by  order  of  the  French  King, 
has  in  it  fome  fhort  remarks  on  Lapland;  we 
have  chofen  to  infert  them  here ;  tho’  out  of  their 
proper  place,  rather  than" omit  them. 

In  the  defarts  we  paffed  between  Tornea  andMAVPER 
Cape  Nord,  we  were  expofed  to  the  great  flies 
with  green  heads,  which  in  this  feafon  (JulyLapianT 
1736)  are  fo  infufferable,  as  to  drive  the  Lap¬ 
landers,  and  their  rain-deer,  from  their  habita¬ 
tions,  to  feek  fhelter  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean ; 

They  fetch  blood  wherever  they  fix.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Horrilakero  the  flies 
were  ftill  more  mercilefs,  and  were  not  to  be 
driven  off  with  fmoke,  for  with  great  fires  they 
defend  themfelves  from  thefe  flies;  but  we  were 
obliged,  notwithftanding  the  excelfive  heats,  to 
wrap  our  heads  in  our  lapmades  (a  gown  made  of 
rain  deer  fldns)  and  to  cover  us  with  branches 
of  fir,  which  rather  ftifled  than  defended  us  from 
thefe  troLiblefome  animals. 

The  infeefts  poifoned  our  victuals  too:  No 
fooner  was  a  difti  of  meat  ferved  up  but  it  was 
covered  with  them,  w'hile  another  fwarm,  with 
all  the  rapacioufnefs  of  birds  of  prey,  were  flut¬ 
tering  about  to  carry  off  fome  pieces  of  mutton 
which  were  dreifing  for  us.  Thefe  flies  here  are 
fo  terrible,  that  the  foldiers  of  the  regiment  of 

Weftro- 
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Weftro-Bothnia,  a  body  diftinguifhed  even  in 
Sweden,  where  there  are  fo  many  brave  troops: 
thele  men,  hardened  with  the  greateft  fatigues, 
were  obliged  to  wrap  up  their  faces,  or  cover  them 
with  tar  to  defend  themfelves  from  them. 

Mr,  Maupertuis  fiysj  in  Auguft  1736. 
for  a  month  pall:,  we  had  been  inhabitants  of 
the  defarts,  or  rather  of  the  mountains  tops ;  the 
earth  or  rocks,  fpread  with  the  skin  of  a  rain- 
deer,  had  been  our  beds  *,  and  our  food  chiefly 
fifhes,  that  the  Finlanders  brought  us,  or  which 
ourfelves  had  catched  with  fome  forts  of  berries, 
or  wild-fruits,  that  grew  in  the  woods.  I  left 
Turtula  to  go  a-crofs  the  foreft,  and  find  out  the 
fignal,  which  the  officer  had  eredled  at  Niemi, 
and  a  frightful  journey  it  was.  We  fet  out  from 
Turtula  on  foot  till  we  got  to  a  brook,  where 
we  embarked  on  three  little  boats ;  but  they  paf- 
fed  with  fuch  difficulty  between  the  flones,  that 
we  had  to  go  out  of  them  at  every  turn,  and 
leap  from  one  rock  to  another  :  the  brook  brought 
us  to  a  lake,  fo  full  of  little  yellowifli  grains,  of 
the  bignefs  of  millet,  that  the  whole  water  was 
difcoloured  with  them.  I  took  them  to  be  the 
chryfalis  of  fome  infedf,  and  was  tempted  to  fan¬ 
cy,  that  this  infedt  mull  be  fome  kind  of  thofe 
flies  that  fo  tormented  us :  for  I  could  think  of 
no  other  fpecies  of  animals,  whole  numbers  cor- 
refponded  to  the  quantity  of  grains,  that  covered 
this  large  body  of  water.  From  the  extremity  of 
this  lake,  we  had  to  walk  to  another  of  very 
clear  water :  here  we  found  a  boar,  and  putting 
our  quadrant  on  board,  refolved  to  follow  it 
along  the  fide  of  the  lake  on  loot  j  but  the  wood 
was  16  thick,  that  we  were  forced  to  cut  our 
way  thro’  it,  and  were  entangled  at  every  ftep 
by  the  depth  of  the  mofs,  and  fallen  fir-trees, 
that  lay  a-crofs  our  road  in  all  thefe  woods. 
There  are  almoft  as  many  fallen  trees  as  Hand¬ 
ing.  The  foil,  after  it  has  reared  them  to  a 
certain  height,  can  no  longer  furnilh  the  proper 
nourilhment  :  nor  is  it  deep  enough  to  allow 
them  to  take  firm  rootj  the  leafl:  blafl:  of  wind 
overfcts  them  *,  and  in  all  thefe  woods  one  fees 
nothing  but  firs  and  birches,  rooted  out  in  this 
manner:  the  wood  of  later  time  reduces  to  dull, 
without  at  all  alfedling  the  bark  ;  and  one  is  fur- 
prized  to  find  pretty  large  trees,  that  crumble 
upon  the  flighteft  touch.  This  has  probably 
given  the  hint  of  the  ufe  the  Swedes  make  of  it  to 
cover  their  houfes:  and,  indeed,  there  could  be 
nothing  imagined  fitter  for  the  purpofe.  In  fome 
provinces  they  cover  the  bark  with  earth,  which 
forms -^pon  the  roof  a  lort  of  garden,  fuch  as 
are  to  be  feen  upon  the  houfes  of  Upfal.  In 
Weftro-Bothnia  the  bark  is  bound  with  fir-poles^ 
fixed  a-top,  and  hanging  down  on  either  fide  of 
the  roof:  our  woods  then  had  rather  the  afpedl 
of  the  ruins  of  woods,  whofe  trees  have  hiolt  of 
them  perilhed  *,  and  it  was  thro’  one  of  thefe,  one 
of  the  moft  horrid  of  them  too,  that  we  rnuft  pals, 
with  the  twelve  Ibldiers  that  carried  our  baggage. 
Having  at  length  reached  a  third  lake,,  very  large, 
and  the  fineft:  water  that  can  be  imagined,  we  put 
our  inftrumcnts  and  baggage  on  board  :  two  boats 
we  found  there,  and  waited  their  return  upon 
the  coalt.  The  high  winds,  and  bad  condition 

of  their  boats,  rendered  their  palfage  tedious,  yet 
they  came  back  at  laft,  and  ferried  us  over  to 
the  foot  of  Niemi,  by  three  o’clock  in  the  aiter- 
noon. 

The  beautiful  lakes  that  furround  this  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  many  difficulties  we  had  overcome 
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in  getting  thither,  gave  it  the  air  of  an  inchant- 
ed  ifland  in  a  romance;  and,  indeed,  any  where 
but  in  Lapland,  it  would  be  a  moft  delightful 
placet  on  one  hand,  you  fee  a  grove  of  trees 
rife  from  a  plaioj  fmooth  and  level  as  the  walks 
of  a  garden,  and  at  .fuch  eafy  diftances,  as  nei¬ 
ther  to  embarrafs  the  walks,  nor  the  profpedt 
of  the  lake  that  walhes  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  :  on  the  other,  you  have  apartments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  that  feem  artificially  cut  in  the  rock# 
and  to  want  only  a  roof  to  compleat  them  ;  and 
the  rocks  themfelves  16  perpendicular,  fo  high, 
and  16  fmooth,  that  you  would  take  them  for 
the  walls  of  an  unfinilhed  palace;  rathtjr  than 
for  the  works  of  nature.  From  this  height,  we 
had  occafion  feveral  times  to  fee  thofe  vapours 
rife  from  the  lake,  which  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  call  Haltios,  and  which  they  deem  to  be  the 
guardian  fpirits  of  the  mountains :  we  had  been 
frightened  with  ftorles  of  bears  that  haunted  this 
place,  but  faw  none  ;  it  feemed  rather  a  place 
of  refort  for  fairies  and  genii,  than  for  bears.  He 
fays,  they  parted  from  Turtula  the  twelfth  of 
Auguft,  and  entered  the  Tenglio  with  boats ; 
Its  cataradts  are  troublefome,  rather  for  the  little 
water  there  is,  and  the  great  number  of  ftonesj 
than  for  the  rapidity  of  its  ftream.  As  we  failed 
along,  fays  Maupertuis,  I  was  furprized  to 
fee  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  roles  of  as  live¬ 
ly  a  red  as  any  that  are  in  our  gardens.  We 
Reached  Horrilakero  the  next  day,  at  nine 'at 
night :  having  gone  up  to  Avafixa  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  we  faw  Horrilakero  all  in  flames.  It  is  an 
accident  not  uncommon  in  thefe  woods,  where 
there  is  no  living  in  the  fummer  time  without 
fmoke,  and  where  the  mofs  and  firs  are  fo  com- 
buftible,  that  a  fire  once  kindled,  will  fpread  over 
fome  thoufands  of  acres.  Thele  fires,  or  their 
fmoke,  have  fometimes  retarded  our  oblerva- 
tions,  as  much  as  tlie  thicknefs  of  the  air.  As 
this  burning  of  Horrilakero  had  been  no  doubt 
occafioned  by  our  not  taking  fufficient  care  to 
extinguilh  our  fires,  we  difpatched  thirty  men 
to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  woods  ;  but  on  the  twenty-firft,  alter 
we  had  finiflied  our  oblervations  at  Avafaxa, 
Horrilakero  was  ftill  burning ;  we  fiw  it  involved 
in  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  and  the  fire  that  had  made 
its  way  downwards,  was  ravaging  all  the  foreft: 
below. 

The  cold  was  fo  extreme  in  December  1736, 
that  whenever  we  would  tafte  a  little  brandy, 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  kept  liquid,  our 
tongues  and  lips  froze  to  the  cup,  and  came 
away  bloody.  The  froft  even  congealed  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  fome  of  us,  and  threatened  us  v/Ith  yet 
more  difmal  accidents.  While  the  extremities  of 
our  bodies  were  thus  freezing,  the  reftj  thro’  ex- 
ceffive  toil,  was  bathed  In  fweat.  Brandy  did 
not  quench  our  thirft ;  we  mull  have  recourfe 
to  deep  wells  dug  thro’  the  ice,  which  were 
Ihut  almoft  as  foon  aS  open,  and  from  which 
the  water  could  fcarcc  be  conveyed  unfrozen 
to  our  lips ;  and  muff:  thus  run  the  hazard  of  the 
dangerous  contrail  which  icy  water  might  pro¬ 
duce  in  our  heated  bodies.  Judge  what  it  mull 
be  to  walk  in  fnow  two  foot  deep,  with  heavy 
poles  in  our  hands,  which  we  were  continually 
laying  upon  the  fnow,  and  lifting  up  again. 

The  fledge  which  the  rain-deer  draws  here  is 
a  fort  of  boat,  fcarce  large  enough  to  hold  the 
half  of  one’s  body.  As  this  travelling  in  the 
fnow  is  a  kind  of  navigation,  that  the  veffcl  may 
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fufFer  the  lefs  refiftance  in  its  courre,  it  has  a  mity,  that  Mr,  Reaumur’s  mercurial  thermo* 
Iharp  head,  and  a  narrow  keel,  like  an  ordinary  meters,  which  at  Paris,  in  the  great  froft  of 
boat;  and  on  this  keel  it  tumbles  fo  from  fide  to  1709,  it  was  thought  (Irange  to  fee  fall  to  14  de- 
fide,  that  if  one  takes  not  good  care  to  balance  grees  below  the  freezing  point,  were  now  got 
himfelf,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  over-fetting  every  down  to  37,  The  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  others 

moment.  It  is  fixed  by  a  thong  to  the  collar  was  frozen.  If  we  opened  the  door  of  a  warm 

of  the  rain-deer,  who  as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  room,  the  external  air  inftantly  converted  all  the 

’  on  a  firm  beaten  road,  runs  with  incredible  fury,  vapour  in  it  into  fnow,  whirling  it  round  ift  white 

If  you  would  Hop  him,  it  avails  little  to  pull  a  vortexes.  If  we  went  abroad,  we  felt  as  if  the 

fort  of  rein  which  is  tied  to  his  horns.  Wild  air  was  tearing  our  breafts  in  pieces.  And  the 

and  unmanageable,  it  will  only  make  him  turn  cracking  of  the  wood,  whereof  the  houfes  are 
upon  you,  and  revenge  himfelf  by  kicking.  If  built,  as  the  violence  of  the  cold  fplit  it,  con- 
this  happens  to  a  Laplander,  he  turns  the  boat  tinually  alarmed  us  with  an  approaching  increafe 
over  him,  and  ufes  it  as  a  buckler  againft  the  of  cold.  The  folitude  of  the  ftreets  was  no  lefs 
attacks  of  the  rain-deer;  But  as  we  were  ftrangers  than  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  all  dead.  And  in 
to  this  addrefs,  we  might  have  been  killed  be-  this  country  you  may  often  fee  people  that  have 

fore  we  could  put  ourfelves  in  fuch  a  pofture  been  maimed,  and  had  an  arm  or  a  leg  froze  off. 

of  defence.  Our  only  defence  was  a  little  flick  The  cold,  which  is  always  very  great,  increafes 
each  of  us  had  got  in  his  hand,  by  way  of  rud-  fometimes  by  fuch  violent  and  fudden  fits,  as  are 
der  to  fleer  our  courfe,  and  keep  clear  of  the  almoft  infallibly  fatal  to  thofe  that  happen  to  be 

trunks  of  trees.  In  this  manner  was  I  to  climb  expofed  to  it.  Sometimes  there  rife  fudden  tempefts 

Avafaxa,  accompanied  by  the  Abbe  Outhier,  of  fnow  that  are  ftill  more  dangerous.  The  winds 

two  men  and  a  woman  of  the  country,  and  .  feem  to  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once,  and  drive 

Mr.  Brunnius,  their  curate.  about  the  fnow  with  fuch  fury,  that  in  a  moment 

The  firft  part  of  our  journey  was  done  in  a  all  the  roads  are  loft.  Unhappy  he,  who  is  fur- 
moment;  our  flight  over  the  plain  beaten  road,  prized  by  fuch  a  ftorm  in  the  fields.  His  ac- 
from  the  curate’s  houfe  to  the  foot  of  the  moun-  quaintance  with  the  country,  or  the  marks  he  may 
tain,  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  birds.  And  have  taken  by  the  trees,  cannot  avail  him ;  he  is 
tho’  the  mountain,  where  there  was  no  track,  blinded  by  the  fnow,  and  loft  if  he  ftirs  but  a  ftep. 
very  much  abated  the  fpeed  of  our  rain-deer,  they  During  our  whole  flay  in  the  frigid  zone,  the 
got  at  length  to  the  top  of  it,  where  we  imme-  cold  was  fo  exceftive,  that  the  7th  of  April  1737, 
diately  made  the  obfervation  for  which  we  came,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  thermometer  was  fallen 
In  the  mean  time  our  rain-deer  had  dug  deep  to  twenty  divifions  below  the  point  of  freezing, 
holes  in  the  fnow,  where  they  browzed  the  mofs  altho’  every  afternoon  it  rofe  two  or  three  divi- 
that  covered  the  rocks.  And  the  Laplanders  had  fions  above  it :  A  difference  of  height  not  much 
lighted  a  great  fire,  at  which  we  prefently  joined  lefs  than  that  which  the  greateft  heats  and  colds 
them  to  warm  ourfelves.  The  cold  was  fo  ex-  that  are  felt  at  Paris,  ufually  produce  in  the  ther- 
ceeding  great,  that  the  heat  of  this  fire  could  reach  mometer.  Llere,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours, 
but  to  a  very  fmall  diftance.  As  the  fnow  juft  we  had  all  the  variety  that  is  felt  in  the  tem- 
by  it  melted,  it  was  immediately  froze  again,  perate  zones  in  a  whole  year, 
forming  a  hearth  of  ice  all  round.  In  May  the  fun  was  come  nearer,  or  rather  no 

If  our  journey  up  hill  had  been  painful,  our  more  quitted  us.  It  was  curious  enough  to  fee 
concern  now  was,  left  our  return  fhould  be  too  him  enlighten^  for  fo  long  a  time,  a  whole  ho- 
rapid.  We  had  to  come  down  a  fteep,  in  con-  rizon  of  ice,  and  to  fee  fummer  in  the  heavens, 
veyances,  which,  tho’  partly  funk  in  the  fnow,  while  winter  ftill  kept  pofieffion  of  the  earth. 
Hid  on,  notwithftanding  drawn  by  animals,  whofe  We  were  now  in  the  morning  of  that  long  day 
fury  in  the  plain  we  had  already  tried,  and  who  of  feveral  months ;  yet  the  fun,  with  all  his  afli- 
tho’  finking  in  the  fnow  to  their  bellies,  would  duity,  had  wrought  no  change  either  upon  the 
endeavour  to  free  themfelves  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  ice  or  fnows. 

their  flight.  We  very  foon  found  ourfelves  at  the  The  6th  of  May  It  began  to  rain,  and  fome 
bottom  of  the  hill ;  a  moment  after  all  this  great  water  appeared  on  the  ice  of  the  river.  At  noon 
river  was  crofted,  and  we  back  at  the  curate’s  houfe.  a  little  fnow  melted ;  but  in  the  evening  winter 
The  town  of  Tornea,  at  our  arrival  on  the  refumed  his  rights.  At  length,  on  the  loth  of 
30th  of  December,  had  really  a  moft  frightful  May,  the  earth,  which  had  been  fo  long  hid,  be- 
afpeift.  Its  little  houfes  were  buried  to  the  tops  in  gan  to  appear.  Some  high  points  that  were  ex- 
fnow;  which,  if  there  had  been  any  day-light,  pofed  to  the  fun,  fhewed  themfelves  as  the  tops 
muft  have  effeftually  fhut  it  out.  But  the  fnows  of  the  mountains  did  after  the  deluge,  and  all  the 
continually  falling,  or  ready  to  fall,  for  the  moft  fowls  of  the  country  returned.  Towards  the 
part  hid  the  fun  the  few  moments  that  he  might  beginning  of  June  (1737)  winter  yielded  up  both 
have  fhewed  himfelf  at  mid-day.  In  the  month  earth  and  fea;  and  we  fet  out  for  Stockholm  on  the 
of  January,  the  cold  was  increafed  to  that  extre-  ninth,  having  finifhed  our  obfervations  here. 


End  of  the  Third  Volume^ 
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E-ige 

B  E  X,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea  «  7 

Aby/Iinia.  See  Ethiopia.  2 

Acadic,  or  New  Scotland,  a  Britifti  Colony  ^25 

Acapulco  port  in  Mexico  160 

Acomac  county  in  Virginia  410 

Acra,  a  Britifh  Colony  in  Guinea  1 17 

AFRICA,  the  fituation  and  extent  i 

Contained  feveral  confiderable  kingdoms  and  ftates 
antiently  ibid. 

The  different  people  who  inhabit  it  at  prefent  2,  no 
African  Arabs  60 

African  iflands  87 

African  hiftory  97 

Africa,  or  El  Milidia,  a  port  town  of  Tunis  84 

Agonna  town  in  Guinea  39 

Aian,  or  Anian,  a  maritime  country  In  Africa  7 

Alampo  town  in  Guinea  39 

Albany  town  in  New  York  556 

Albany  fort  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  in  North  America  527 

ALG  IE  RS  kingdom  70,126 

Algiers  city,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  _  7 1 
Government  of  Algiers  72 

"  Forces  of  the  Algerines  by  fea  and  land  73 

The  Dey  chofen  by  the  Turkifh  Soldiers  '  75 

Taverns  kept  by  the  chriftian  flaves  here  ibid. 

Turks  of  Algiers  drink  wine  76 

The  air  and  feafons  m  Algiers  126 

Produce  of  the  foil  129 

Their  animals  J30 

Genius  of  the  natives  .  131 

Buildings  arid  camps  '  132 

Cloathing,  furniture,  and  manufadlures  133 

Superftitions  of  the  Algerines,  134 

Government  of  the  Arabs  of  Algiers  135 

A  I,  M  A  G  R  o,  fen.  his  conqueft  in  Peru  39 1 

Almarfa  port  in  Algiers  ‘  71 

Alvarado  river  in  Mexico  157 

Alvarado,  one  of  the  generals  employed  in  the  re- 
dudtion  of  Mexico,  his  cruelties  198 

Amapalla  city  and  bay  ■,  156,164 

Amazon  country  and  river  in  South  America  380 

Ambara,  a  town  and  province  of  Abyflinia,  or  Ethiopia 
fuperior  '  3 

Amber  liquid  '  2ii 

Amber  oil  ibid. 

Ambergris  defcribeci '  487 

AMERICA,  fituation  arid  extent  138,  615 

By  whom  firfl:  planted  139 

Pifeovered  lately  by  Columbus  141 

Father  difcovered'by  Americus  Vesputius  153 
Cabot’s  difeovexies  of  America  for  the  Crown  of 
■■  England  ibid. 

•  Vasco’ NuNEz'toE  Balboa  difcovfers  the  South  Sea 

ibid. 

154 

155 
153 

102 

.  39 

ibid. 

92 
108 

344 
254 
161 
348 
37 


■  and  Peru  for  the  Spaniards 
Cortez  conquers  Mexico  for  the  Spaniards 
The  feveral  grand  divifions  of  America 
Americus  Vesputius 
AMilcar,  general  of  the  Carthagenians 
Amfterdam  in  Guinea 
Anaboa,  a  Britifh  Colony  in  Guinea 
Anabon,  an  Africaln  Ifland 
Ancober,  an  African  River 
Andes,  mountains  of  America 
Andelufia,  a  province  of  South  America 
Angelos,  a  Mexican  town 
Angola,  city  of  Chili 
Angola,  kingdom  in  Africa 
VOL.  HI. 


Angra,  capital  of  the  Azores  97 

Anne  Arundel  county,  in  Maryland  472 

Annapolis,  capital  of  Maryland  ibid. 

Annapolis,  or  Port  Royal,  capital  of  Acadle,  or  New 
Scotland  525 

Ante,  a  province  of  Guinea  39 

Antego  Idand  591 

Antecofta  Ifland  610 

Anthony  fort  in  Guinea  39 

Antonio^  a  rivel  of  Brafil  398 

Apalachian  mountains  in  North  America  563 

Arabs  of  Africa  66,  132,  135 

Arauco  town  and  country  in  Chili  348 

Ardra  town  and  country  of  Guinea  39 

Arebo  town  in  Guinea  ibid. 

Ariquippa,  an  American  town  274 

Arica,  a  port  town  of  South  America  267 

Aruba,  an  Ameficgh  ifland  259 

Afcenfion,  an  African  ifland  91 

Asdrubal,  general  ^f  Carthage  102 

Aflafran,  a  river  of  Algiers  79 

AlTembly  of  Virginia  455 

Alfiento  Contraft  219 

AlTumption  town  in  South  America  376 

Atlas  mount  in  Africa  127 

Audiences,  grand  divifions  of  Spanifh  America  158 

Avery,  a  notable  pyrate  89 

Aves,  an  American  ifland  259 

Auguftin  cape  and  harbour  in  Brafil  396 

Awerri,  a  town  of  Guinea*  39 

Axim,  a  town  and  territory  of  Guinea  ibid. 

Azores,  or  the  weftern  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  96 

B. 

BABMANDEL  ifland  and  ftrait  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea  87 

B  A  c  o  n’s  rebellion  in  Virginia  445 

Bahama  iflands  in  the  American  Ocean  598 

Bahia,  or  bay  of  All  Saints  in  Brazil  396 

Bajador  cape  in  Africa  46 

Baldivia  city  and  river  in  Chili  346 

Balfath  of  Peru  21 1 

Baltimore  county  in  Maryland  472 

Bambou  cane  209 

Bananoe  fruit  210 

fearanea,  a  town  in  America  252 

Barbadoes  ifland  deferibed  587 

Barbarossa  Admiral,  lirft  Tufkifli  King  of 

'  Algiers  79 

*Barbary  coaft  deferibed  128 

Barbara  St.  a  town  of  Mexico  158 

Burbuda  ifland  590 

Barca  defart  84 

Bark  Peruvian  285 

Barlaven  to  fleet  218 

Barnftaple  town  and  county  in  New  England  484 

Birrab,  a  country  of  Negroland  in  Africa  109 

Barfally,  a  country  on  the  river  Gambia  in  Africa 

'  Bartholomew  ifland 
Baftimento  iflands 
Baths  Turkilh 
Batteriliein  fort  in  Guinea 
Beavers  deferibed  542 

Beaufort  town  in  Carolina 
Benin,  a  city  and  country  of  Guinea 
Bermudas  iflands  in  the  American  Ocean 
Biledulgerid  territory  in  Africa 
Bifcay  New,  a  Mexican  province 
Blanco  Cape  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
25  X 
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599 
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Block  ifle  near  New  England 
Blood  wood  ufed  in  dying 
Bobio,  a  river  of  Chili 
Bonaventura  river  in  America 
Bonaire  ifland  in  America 
Bona  port  town  in  Algiers 
Bolton,  capital  of  New  England 
Bourbon  ifland  in  Africa 


485 

208 

346 

258 

259 
.  72 

500,  482 

88 


BRASIL,  in  South  America,  fubje£t  to  Portugal,  its 
fituation  and  extent  394 

Seas,  lakes,  rivers,  harbours,  and  capes  ibid. 

Provinces  and  chief  towns  395 

Produce  of  Brafil  396 

Trade  and  {hipping  397 

Manufa£tures,  in  which  they  employ  their  Negro 
*  flaves  398 

Mines  of  gold,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  {tones  399 
Perfons  and  habits  of  the  natives,  their  genius  and 

temper  ibid. 

Animals  of  Brafil  400 

F ruits  and  other  vegetables  at  Brafil  40 1 

The  hiftory  of  Bralil  402 

Canibals  ibid. 

Religion,  government,  and  forces  403,  405 

Breton  Cape  ifland  609 

Brewer’s  Harbour  in  Chili  359 

Britain  New  526 

Britifh  Plantations  406 

Britain  New  in  America  526 

Briftol  town  and  county  in  New  England  485 

Britifh  Plantations  in  America  406 

Brucoe,  a  town  of  Africa  on  the  river  Gambia  109 

Buccaniers,  their  original  245 

Bugia,  a  city  of  Algiers  70 

Brittons  Bay  in  America  527 

Buenos  Ayres,  a  port  town  in  the  river  of  Plate,  in 

South  America  376 

Burlington  town  in  New  Jerfey  556 

Byferta,  the  antient  Utica,  a  port  town  of  Tunis  84 


C Cabbage  Tree  delcribed  209 

4  C  A  B  o  t’s  difcoveries  of  the  coaft  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  for  the  King  of  England  153 

Cacao,  or  the  Chocolate  Tree  defcribed  209 

Caen,  a  country  on  the  river  Gambia  in  Africa  109 
CAFFRARIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Hottentots 
fituation  and  extent  9 

The  feveral  Hottentot  nations  10 

Their  perfons  and  habits  ii 

Government  of  the  Hottentots  13 

Their  wars  16 

Their  women  and  marriages  17,  18 

Their  religion  20 

Their  parents  expofed  24 

Their  manuftiftures  and  traffick  26,  27 

The  Dutch  town  and  government  at  the  Cape  28 

A  rich  foil,  which  produces  moft  of  the  plants  and 
fruits  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  excellent  Wine  30,  31,  32 

The  animals  of  CafFraria  32 

Calabalh  Gourd  209 

California,  a  country  of  North  America  237 

Callao  Port  in  Peru  267 

Calvert  county  in  Maryland  47  ^ 

Cambridge  in  New  England  484 

Camels,  ufeful  animals  68 

Cameron,  cape  and  river  38,  156 

Campeachy  bay  and  town  156,  163 

Canary  iflands  defcribed  gj 

Canada,  a  country  in  North  America  549,  551 

Cannibals  123 

Cannae  battle  104 

Canfo  town  in  Acadia  525 

Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles  form  the  entrance  of  the 

bay  of  Chefepeak  407 

Cape  Coaft  Caltle,  capital  of  the  Britiih  Settlements  in 


Guinea 


39. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  moft  fouthern  promontory  of 
Africa.  See  CafFraria,  9 

Cape  Verd  in  Africa  58 

Cape  Verd  Iflands  g2 

Caravans  of  Morocco  69 


Caracos,  city  and  province  of  Terra  Firma  in  Soutii 
America  252 

Cardinal,  a  Mexican  bird  204 

CAROLINA,  a  Britilh  Plantation  in  South  America, 
its  fituation  and  extent  562 

Seas,  rivers,  and  climate  363 

Grand  divifions  564 

Animals  and  vegetables  565 

Manufadures,  produce,  and  traffick  566,  568 

The  hiftory  of  Carolina  ^69 

Six  of  their  Chiefs  brought  to  England  57 1 

Georgia,  the  fouthern  part  of  Carolina,  ere£Ied  into  3 
province,  and  colony  carried  over  thither  by  Mr. 
Oglethorpe  572 

An  Alliance  concluded  with  the  Creeks  and  other 
Indian  Nations  ibid. 

CARTHAGE,  planted  by  a  colony  of  the  Pheni- 
cians  97 

Their  wars  with  the  Natives  98 

Their  conquefts  in  Spam  and  Sardinia  ibiif. 

Their  wars  with  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  ftiled  the  fir{l 
Punick  War  qq 

The  fecond  Punick  War  103 

The  third  Punick  War  106 

Carthage  deftroyed,  and  their  dominions  fubdu’d  by  the 


107, 

84, 


Romans 

Carthage  town  in  Mexico 
Carthage  ruins 
Carthaginian  hiftory 

Caribiana  and  Caribbees  107, 

Carthagcna  city  and  province  in  South  America 
Cartaret  Cape  in  Carolina 
Caflavi  Root,  an  American  plant,  of  which  they  niake 
bread  212 

Caftro  town  in  Chili  548,  26  c 

Catoch  Cape  j  ^6 

Caupolican,  general  of  the  Chilefe  355 

Caxamalca  town  in  Peru  27 1 

Cayenne,  a  french  town  and  ifland  in  South  America  255 


108 

165 

136 

97 

255 

251 

563 


Cecil  county  in  Maryland 
Genu,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  in  South  America 
Ceuta,  a  port  town  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary 
Chagre,  a  caftle  and  river  in  Darien 
Chametlan,  a  province  of  Mexico 
Champlain  Lake  in  Canada 
Charcas  Audence  in  Peru 
Charles  Town,  capital  of  Carolina 


472 

251 

60 

241 

158 

550 

274 

564 


Charles  Cape,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Chefepeak  in 
Virginia  407 

Charles  county  in  Maryland  472 

Charles  fort  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  527 

Charter  governments  in  Britilh  America  509,  5 1 2, 520 
Cheapo  town  and  river  in  Terra  Firma  241,  247 

Chepelio  ifland  in  America  249 

Chefepeak  Bay  in  Virginia  407 

Chefter  town  and  county  in  Fenfilvania  558 

Chiapa,  a  city  and  province  in  Mexico  16} 

Chiapa  Bilhop,  his  relation  of  the  Spanilh  cruelties  in 
Mexico  xgy 

Chico,  a  river  of  Chili  346 

CHILI,  a  Spanilh  province  in  South  America,  its 
fituation  and  extent  343 

Andes  or  Cordeleiros,  the  higheft  mountains  in  the 
world,  run  thro’  Chili  and  Peru  344 

The  lakes,  rivers,  winds,  and  feafbns  of  Chili  345 

The  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  Chili  347 

The  animals,  plants,  and  fruits  of  Chili  351 

The  hiftory  of  Chili  3^3,  369 

The  Dutch  attempt  to  fettle  colonies  in  Chili  357 

Sir  John  Narborough  fentby  King  Charles  II, 


to  difeover  the  coaft  of  Chili 
Chiloe  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Chili 
China  Root 
Chiuquito  town 
Chiriquin  town  in  Mexico 
Chriftianburgh’fort  in  Guinea 
Chriftopher’s  ifland,  one  of  the  Caribbees 
Chriftopher’s  St.  capital  of  the  ifland  of  TenerifF 
Chuche  ifland  in  Terra  Firma 
Churchill  fort  in  Hudfon’s  Bay 
Cinabar  Mines  in  America 
Cinaloa  city  and  province  in  America 
Clair  lake  in  Canada 


359 

348 

212 

365 

165 

39 

591 

94 

249 


532»  544 

289 

158 

5S0 

Clara 
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Clara  Ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  266 

Cochineel  Fly  206 

Colima  town  in  Mexico  16 1 

Cold,  the  furprizing  efFe£ls  of  it  529 

Comannia  territory  in  Guinea  29 

Comana  city  in  South  America  254 

Comorro  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  88 

Compoftella  town  in  America  159 

Comfort  Cape  in  Virginia  434 

Conception  town  in  Mexico  1 05 

Conception,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  247 

Conception,  a  city  in  Hifpaniola  387 

Conception  River  in  Terra  Firma  241 

Condecedo  Cape  156 

Congo  River  in  Terra  Firma  241 

Congo  kingdom  and  river  in  Africa  37 

Conradfburgh  in  Guinea  39 

Conftantina,  a  city  and  territory  in  Algiers  70,  72 
Connefticut  colony  in  New  England  485,  500 

Corvo,  an  ifland  of  the  Azores  97 

Copal  Gum  335 

Copiapo  port  in  Peru  267,  348 

Copiapo  river  in  Chili  345 


Coquimbo  port  and  river  in  Chili 
Cordoua,  a  town  of  La  Plata 
Corientes  Cape 
Corn  Indian,  or  Maes 
Coronado,  a  river  of  Chili 


^67,  346,  347 

375 

156 

492 
346 


Emeralds  of  Mexico 
Eric  lake  in  Canada 
Eflex  county  in  Virginia 
ETHIOPIA  Superior,  a  country  of  Africa,  its 
and  extent 
River  Nile 
Produce  of  the  foil 
Animals 

The  air  and  feaforts 

Perfons  and  habits  of  the  Ethiopians 

Manufadlures  and  traffick 

Their  Emperor,  ftiled Prestek. 

ftitution  of  the  government 
Their  laws  and  religion 
Euftace  ifland,  one  of  the  Caribbees 


215 

550 

410 

fituation 

2 

ibid. 

.  .3 
ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid^ 

4 

the  con- 

4 

5 
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Cortez,  his  conqueft  of  Mexico.  See  Mexico  172 
Cofma  port  in  Peru  267 

Colla  R-ica,  a  province  of  Mexico  164 

Cotton  Tree  defcribed  208 

Cozumel,  an  ifland  of  Mexico  163 

Crcvicasur  fort  in  Guinea  99 

Croatan  ifland  427 

Crocodiles  defcribed  203 

Crown  mountains  in  North  America  165 

Cuba  ifland  defcribed  384 

Culiacan  city  and  province  in  Mexico  158 

Cumbo,  a  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  fiver  Gambia 
in  Africa  1 09 

CurafTow  ifland  in  America  259 

Cufco,  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Peru  314 

Cufcufu,  an  African  difli  137 

Cuyo,  a  province  of  Chili  <  48 

D. 

Da  H  O  M  E  Ringdom  in  Guinea  121 

Dambea,  a  province  of  Abyffinia,  Of  Ethiopia 
Superior  •  3 

Dangala,  the  capital  city  of  Nubia  7 

Darien  province  in  Terra  Firma  240 

Darien  river  .  241 

Deer,  Peruvian  283 

D’Elmina,  capital  of  the  Dutch  Settlements  in  Guinea  39 
Delawar  river  in  Penfilvania  557,  550 

Defire,  a  port  in  Patagonia  360 

Defiada,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  608 

Diamond  Mines  in  Brafil  399 

D  i  D  o,  founder  of  Carthage  97 

Dobbs  and  MiddleTon,  their  difpute  about  the 
North  Weft  Paflage  534 

Dogs  wild,  hunt  in  packs  33 

Dominica,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Ifles  590 

Domingo,  capital  of  Hifpaniola  387 

Donna  Maria,  concubine  and  interpreter  to 
Cortez  17S 

Dorada,  a  river  of  Africa  60 

Dorchefter  county  in  Maryland  472 

Dover,  a  town  of  Penfilvania  558 

D  R  A  K  E^s  expedition  to  Porto  Rico^  he  brings  home 
the  Englifh  Colony  from  Roanoak  in  Carolina  3^0,  427 
Drugs  and  Gums  Mexican  2i  I 

Durango  town  in  Mexico  158 

Dutch  attempt  to  fettle  colonies  in  Chili  357 

Dutch  reduce  part  of  Brafil  4^4 

E. 

EDINBURGH  New,  a  fcotifh  colony  on  the 
iftbmus  of  Darien  247 

Egypt  2 

Elizabeth  county  In  Virginia  409 

Elizabeth  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  New  England  485 
Elizabeth,  a  port  town  of  New  Jerfey  in  America  556 


Fairfield  town  and  county  in ,New  England 

48s 

Faith  St.  a  city  of  La  Plata  376 

Farino,  a  port  town  of  Tunis  84 

Fatatenda,  a  fettlement  of  the  African  Company’s,  on 
the  river  Gambia  109 

Fayal,  an  iflahd  of  the  Azores  97 

Fear,  a  cape  of  Carolina  563 

Fernando  John,  an  ifland  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  365 
Fernandopo,  an  ifland  of  Guinea  92 

Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands  93 

Fe  St;  capital  of  New  Mexico  236 

Fez,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Morocco  61 

Fida^  orWhida,  a  kingdom  of  Guinea  39 

Fifhing  Hawks  of  America  205 

Sloopsj  a  nation  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Gaihbia  no 
Flores,  an  ifland  of  the  Azores  97 

Florida,  a  country  of  North  America  155 

French  fettlemehts  there  ibid. 

Fruits  Mexican  209 

Fly  Shining  206 

Fonia,  a  country  oti  the  river  Gambia  ill  Afriba  109 
Formula,  a  river  of  Guinea  38 

Forteventura,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands  95 

Pranciico  Cape  in  South  America  258 

Francis  town  and  cape  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  387 
Frederickfburgbj  aiPruffian  fettlement  in  Guinea  39 
French  colonies  in  Hifpaniola  388 

Frontiera  town  in  Chili  148 

Frontiniac  lake  in  Canada  550 

Funchal,  capital  of  the  Madeira  Iflands  $6 

O. 

GA  D 1 B  U,  a  country  on  the  rivet  Gambia  in 
Africa  109 

Galera  Ifland  in  Terra  Fifma  249 

Galleons,  their  courfe  to  and  from  America  218 

Gallo  Ifland  in  the  South  Sea  258 

Gambia  River  in  Africa  108,  1 1 1 

Gates,  Sir  T  h  o  m  a  s,  call  away  on  the  iflands  of 
Bermudas  436 

Georgia^  a  Britilh  Colony  ih  America  564 

George  town  in  Carolina  ibid, 

George,  St.  a  river  of  Maryland  471 

German  town  In  Penfilvania  558 

Giants,  American  256 

Gibraltar,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  in  Alncrica  252 

Gigeri,  a  town  of  Algiers  7^ 

Galliftee,  a  fettlement  of  the  African  Company  on  the 
river  Gambia  109 

Giroh’s  Rebellion  iit  Peru  33S 

Gloucefter  town  and  county  ih  Virginia  409 

Goats,  Peruvian  283 

God,  the  Peruvian  notion  of  him  291,  297 

Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea  39 

Gold  of  Peru  ^  287 

Golden  river  and  ifland  in  Da^n  ^  *4*»  *4^^ 

Goletta  ifland  and  town  near  Tunis  84 

Gold  Mines  of  Mexico  21 3 

Gomera,  one  ofjthe  Canary  Iflands  93 

Gorgona  Iflands  in  the  Pacifick  Oceart  258 

Gourdsj  Mexican  an 

Granade  city  and  province  of  Mexico  164 

Granada  Ifland,  one  of  the  Caribbees  in  America  608 
Granada,  a  province  of  Terra  Firma  257 

Granadilla,  a  Mexican  fruit 

Grande  river  in  Terra  Firma  *57 

2  Grande 
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tjrande,  a  river  of  Africa  58 

Gratia  Dios,  a  port  town  and  cape  of  Mexico  156,  164 
Gratiofa,  an  ifland  of  the  Azores  97 

Greenville,  Sir  E  d  w  a  r  d,  condudls  a  colony 
to  Virginia  4^^ 

■Guadalajarra  audience  and  city  in  Mexico  J58 

Guadilbarbajt  river  divides  Tunis  from  Tripoli  84 

Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Iflands  of  the  Caribbees  608 

Guamanga  city  in  Peru  271 

Guanucocity  in  Peru  •  ibid. 

Guanacaetro  port  town  of  Peru  ■■  261 

GuafcOj  i  port  town  and  riven  of  Chili  346,  348 

Guaxaca  province  and  city  of  Mexico'  162 

Guayra,  a  province  of  La  Plata  '  575 

Guano,  a  Mexican  animal  2b i 

Guatimala  audience  and  city  163 

Guava,  a  tropical  fruit  210 

Gums  and  driigs^of  Mexico  .  211 

Guiacum,  a  Mexican  drug  2I2 

'Guiana,  or  Caribiana,  a  province  of  Terma  Firma  255 
Guiaquil,  a  port  town  and  river  of  Peru  266,  269 
GUINEA,  a  country  of  Africa.  Its  fituation,  exr- 
tent,  and  fubdivifions  38 

7'he  air  and  feafons  39 

.Negroes,  Mulatto’s,  and  other  inhabitants  •  40 
'(•■  ■  Their  elephants  and  other  animals  41 

Slaves,  gold,  ivory,  and  other  produce  of  Guinea  44 
'  Their  traffick,  and  the  value  of  it  calculated  45 

The  Dutch  endeavour  to  drive  the  Englifh  from  the 
Guinea  Coaft  47 

The  conftitution  of  the  feveral  governments  on  the 
"  Guinea  Coaft  49 

The  religion  of  the  Negroes  51,  53 

Their  refpeiftive  languages  57 

An  enquiry  into  the  reafon  of  the  dark  complexion  of 
the  Negroes  .  j  '  59 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  Africa  97 

Trench  fadtories  on  the  river  Senegal  in  Guinea  ic8 
Tnglifti  fadlorles  on  the  river  Gambia  in  Guinea  108 
cgThe  feveral  nations  inhabiting  *  the  banks  of  thofe 
7.-  rivers  i  ...  109 

The  traffick  of  the  Europeans  with  that  people  112 
\bThe  tyranny  of  the  Englifh  Governors  on  the  Guinea 
93  coaft,  .and- the  wretched  condition  of  the  fadtors  for 
8:  :^  the  African  Company  116,  117 

Merchandize  proper  for  the  Guinea  Coaft,  and  the 
rg?  beft  method  of  feeding  and  managing  their  flaves 
d?  1 19,  120 

The  conqueft  of  part  of  Guinea  by  the  King  of 
Dahome  •  121 
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H. 

AMPS  HIRE  New  in  America 
Hannibal,  general  of  Carthage 
Hartegol,  a  river  of  Algiers 
Hatteras  Cape  in  Carolina 
Havanna  Pobt  in ■  Cuba 


501 

102 

70 

563 

385 


Helena,  St.  an  African  ifland,  fubjedl  to  England  89 
Helena  Cape  on  the  Coaft  of  Peru  266 

Henry  Cape  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Chefepeak  in 
3  Virginia  467 

Henrico  county  in  Virginia  409 

Hertford  town  and  county  in  New  England  485 

Hifpaniola  Ifland  :  387 

Honduras  province  in  Mexica  164 

Honduras  Bay  156 

Hudfon’s  Bay  in  America  542,  526 

Hudfons  River  in  New  York  •.  550 

Human  facri flees  230,  278 

Humming  Bird,  an  American  animal  418 

Huron  lake  in  Canada  550,  551 

J.  . 

J'  A  G  O,  St.  one  of  the  iflands  of  Cape  Vefd  q2 
Jago,  capital  of  Chili  347 

Jago,  capital  of  Cuba  385 

Jago,  St.  a  town  of  La  Plata  -  •  575 

jage,  St.  a  river  of  South  America  '  258 

Jagra,  a  country  of  Africa  on  the  river  Gambia  log 

Jk'itiaica,  a  Rritifh  American  Ifland  577 

James  river  in  V'iiginia  '  '  '  407 

Jafnes  fort  and  ifland  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia 
'  'in  Africa  ,  ^8,  108 


James  town  in  Virginia  408 

Jemarrow,  a  country  of  Africa  on  the  river  Gambia  ic 
Jerfey  New,  a  plantation  in  America  550)  55 

Illinois  lake,  in  Canada  550 

llheos  city,  province,  and  river  of  Brafll  398 

Imperial,  a  city  and  river  of  Chili  346,  347 

Inca’s,  Emperors  of  Peru  290 

Indian  Corn  deferib’d  421 

Indians  cruelly  treated  by  the  Spaniards  igy,  199 

Joar,  a  fettlcment  of  the  African  Company  near  the 
river  Gambia  109 

Johanna,  an  African  ifland  88 

Jolloifs,  a  nation  of  Africa  on  the  river  Gambia  no 
Jolloifs,  an  African  nation  ibid. 

Iroquois  Indians  549,  551,  552 

Itata,  a  lake  and  river  of  Chili  346 

Juan  Fernando  ifland  in  the  Pacifick  Ocean  366 

Jucatan,  a  province  of  Mexico  163 

Julian  port  in  South  America  360 


K. 

KE  N  T,  a  county  in  Virginia 

Keowee,  an  Indian  town  in  Carolina 
King  William  county  in  Virginia 
King  and  Queen  county  in  Virginia 

L. 

Lakes  of  Mexico 
Lakes  of  Peru 

Lancafter  county  in  Virginia 
Lanos,  Peruvian  Plains 
Lancerotta,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands 
Leg- worms 

Lempa,  a  river  of  Mexico 
Leon,  an  American  town 
Lewis  Port  in  Hifpaniola 
Lexa,  a  Mexican  town 
Lewes,  a  town  of  Penfilvania 
Lima  Audience  in  South  America 
Lima,  capital  of  Peru 
Loanda,  capital  of  Congo  in  Africa 


409 

565 

409 

ibid. 


160 
267 
410 
264 

95 
205 

*57 
164 

587 
'164 

558 
170 
316 
37 

Loango,  a  city  and  territory  of  Congo  in  Africa  37,  125 
Locuft  Infedl  131 

Locuft  Fruit  -  211 

Logane  port  in  Hifpaniola  387 

Logwood  countries  208,219 

London  New,  a  town  and  county  of  New  England  485 
Long  Ifland  in  New  York  556 

Lorenzo  Cape  in  America  266 

Louiflana  in  Amfrica  604 

Louisburgh,  capital  of  Cape  Breton  616 

Loyala  town  in  Peru  270 

Lucia,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  590 

Lug  N  E,  a  Peruvian  adventurer  301 

M. 

MA  C  C  A  W,  a  Mexican  Bird  204 

Madagafcar,  the  largeft  of  the  African  iflands  88 
Madeira’s  African  iflands  '  95 

Madregal,  a  town  of  South  America  258 

Madrede  Popa,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  251 

Magadoxa,  a  city  and  territory  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Africa  8 

Magheytree,  an  American  plant  ^  2-09 

Magdalena,  an  American  river  251 

Magellanic  Strait  257 

Maho  tree,  an  America  plant  ac^ 

Maine  Province  in  New  England  484 

Major,  a  river  of  Algiers  70 

Mammee  tree  and  fruit  210 

Mannatee  flfh  deferib’d  206 

Manchineel  tree  and  fruit  21  r 

Mangrove  trees  deferibed  208 

Marcafltes  deferibed  287 

Maricaibo  city  and  lake  in  Terra  Firma  252 

Margaretta,  an  ifland  of  South  America  259 

Marignan,  a  city  and  province  of  Brafll  394 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  an  ifland  of  New  England  485 

Martha,  St.  a  province  and  city  of  South  America  251 
Marflilquivir,  or  Almarfan,  a  port  town  of.  Algiers,  in 
polfeffion  of  the  Spaniards  71 

Martinico,  an  ifland  of  the  Caribbees  608 

Martin’s  Ifland,  one  of  the  Caribbees  6c 9 

2  Mary's 
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Mary’s,  St.  a  town  and  county  Maryland  472 

MARYLAND,  a  Britifli  plantation  in  America,  the 
fituation  and  extent  of  it  470 

The  rivers,  air,  and  feafons  47 1 

Provinces  and  chief  towns  472 

The  genius,  temper,  and  habits  of  the  Indians  473 
Their  employments,  hunting,  filhing,  and  fowling  474 
The  hiftory  of  the  country  476 

The  conftitution  of  the  government  477 

A  college  ere£l:ed  for  the  education  of  the  Indians 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  480 

Marygalante,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Illands  608 

Mass  INISSA,  king  of  Numidia  105 

MafTachufet  Colony,  the  chief  province  of  N.  England  483 
Matapan,  a  country  on  the  weA  coaft  of  Africa  37 
Matthew,  St.  an  African  ifland  91 

Maule,  a  river  of  Chili  346 

Mauritania,  a  country  of  Africa  60 

Maurice  river  in  America  550 

Mauritius,  an  African  Ifland  88 

May  Cape,  at  the  entrance  of  Delawar  River  in  America 

549 

Maypoco,  a  river  of  Chili  346 

Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands  gz 

Mechoacan  province  and  city  16 1 

Megarada,  a  river  of  Tunis  84 

Melinda,  a  town  and  territory  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa  8 
Mendoza,  a  town  of  Chili  148 

Mequinez,  a  city  of  Morocco  t)i 

Merida,  a  town  of  Mexico  163 

Metafus,  a  town  of  Algiers  72 

MEXICO,  containing  moft  of  the  Spanifh  dominions 
in  North  America,  its  fituation  and  extent  156 
Seas,  lakes  and  rivers  156 

The  winds,  tides  and  feafons  157 

Provinces  and  chief  towns  15^ 

Mexico  the  Metropolis  159 

The  perfons  and  habits  of  the  Mexicans  167 

The  genius  and  temper  of  the  feveral  nations  168 

The  conqueft  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  172 

Cortez  made  captain  general  in  the  invafion  of 
Mexico  173 

He  arrives  at  the  ifland  of  Cozumel,  on  the  coaft  of 
Jucatan ;  his  whole  force  but  five  hundred  foot  and 
fixteen  troopers  173 

He  lands  at  Tabafco  on  the  continent  of  Mexico,  and 
receives  an  ambalTador  from  the  emperor  Monte¬ 
zuma  175 

The  ftate  of  that  empire  when  the  Spaniards  arrived 
there  176 

Cortez  burns  his  Ihips  178 

He  arrives  at  Mexico,  the  metropolis,  where  he  has  an 
interview  with  Montezuma  183 

Cortez  feizes  the  perfon  of  Montezuma  and  lays 
him  in  irons  186 

The  Spaniards  plunder  Mexico  and  maflacre  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  inhabitants,  which  occafions  a  ^  general 
infurrecftion,  and  the  Spaniards  are  driven  out  of  the 
city,  but  murder  Montezuma  and  his  fons  in 
their  retreat  192 

Mexico  New  236 

Michael’s  St.  an  ifland  of  the  Azores  96 

Michael’s  St.  a  port  town  of  Mexico  164 

Middlefex  county  in  Virginia  409 

Middlefex  county  in  New  England  484 

Middleton’s  attempt  to  difcover  a  north-weft  palTage 

528,  533 

Mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  Mexico  2 1 3 

Mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfilver  and  cinabar,  in  Peru  287 
Mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  Chili  352 

Mines  of  gold  and  diamonds  in  Brafil  399 

Mines  of  copper  and  iron  in  Virginia  408 

Miquinez,  a  city  of  Morocco  65 

Mohawk  country  and  river,  in  Canada  550 

Mombaza  city  and  territory,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa  8 
Mongale,  an  African  town  ibid. 

Monomotopa  kingdom  in  the  fouth  of  Africa  37 

Monomuegi  kingdom  in  the  fouth  of  Africa  ibid. 

Montezuma  emperor  of  Mexico,  his  charadler  ;  he  is 
murdered  by  the  Spaniards  183,  192 

Montferrat,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  59 1 

Montreal  a  town  of  French  Canada  604 

•  MORGAN  Sir  Harry,  his  enterprifes  againft  Spanifh 
America  241 

He  takes  Porto  Bello  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  with 
four  hundred  and  fixty  men  242 

He  takes  the  towns  cf  Maricaibo  and  Gibraltar,  on  the 
lake  of  Maricaibo  in  Terra  Firnia  243 
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He  takes  the  city  of  Panama  in  the  South  Sea  245 

Moors  of  Africa,  their  way  of  life  1 

Moofe  deer  defcribed  486 

MOROCCO  empire,  fituation  and  extent  j  the  an- 
tient  Mauritania  Tingitania  60 

Rivers  and  port  towns  60 

Air  and  feafons  61 

Provinces  and  chief  towns  ibid. 

Character  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  of  Morocco  66 
Conftitution,  forces  and  revenues  67 

Animals  of  Morocco  68 

Produce  of  the  foil  ibid. 

Traffick  by  Caravans  64,  69 

Religion  of  Morocco  69 

Their  marriages  and  unnatural  l»ift3  70 

Mofqueto  Indians  1 7 1 

Mofqueto  flies  205 

Mozambique  city  and  territory,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Africa  8 

Muftagan,  a  town  of  Algiers  7 1 

Mulvia,  a  river  of  Algiers  70 

Mundingoes,  a  nation  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Gambia 

no 

N. 

NAnfamund,  a  county  of  Virginia  409 

Nantucket  ifland,  in  New-JEngland  485 

Narborough  Captain,  his  voyage  to  Chili,  in  South 
America  359 

Narvaez,  a  Spanifh  general  employed  in  the  conqueft 
of  Mexico  188 

NalTam,  a  Dutch  fort  in  Guinea  39 

Nata,  a  port  town  of  Terra  Firma  247 

Natal  Terra,  a  country  on  the  fouth  eaft  coaft  of  Africa  36 
Navidad,  a  Mexican  town  161 

Negroes  and  their  country  defcribed  53,  no 

Negroe  ftates  in  Mexico  167 

Nelfon’s  fort  in  Hudfon’s  bay  5^7,  544 

Nevis,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflanda  591 

New  Britain.  See  Britain  527 

NEW  ENGLAND,  fituation  and  extent  482,615 
Rivers,  winds  and  tides  483 

Grand  divifions  of  New  England  ibid. 

I,  MafTachufet  colony  ibid. 

2.  New  Hampfhire  485 

3.  Connedticut  colony  ibid. 

4.  Rhode  ifland  and  Providence  plantation  ibid. 

The  perfons  and  habits,  genius  and  temper  of  the  na¬ 
tives  486 

New  England  animals  487 

The  whale  fifhery  there  489 

New  England  fruits  and  other  vegetables  491 

Trade  and  manufadtures  of  New-England  and  other 
northern  colonies  560,  561,  492,  493,  494 

New  England  hiftory  495 

Two  companies  empowered  to  trade  thither  by  a  patent 
of  King  James  I.  anno  1606  495 

The  fedlaries  refort  to  New  England  496 

They  fettle  firft  at  Plymouth,  and  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  natives  496,  497 

Divifions  among  the  firft  planters  on  account  of  reli¬ 
gion  498,  502 

MafTachufet  colony  fettled  498 

They  refufe  to  tolerate  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England  499,  503 

Bofton,  the  capital  city,  founded  500 

Connedlicut  colony  founded  ibid. 

Hampfhire  and  Maine  colonies  founded  501 

War  between  the  planters  and  the  natives,  called  the 
Pequot  war  ibid. 

The  New  England  fedlaries  perfecute  and  banifh  one 
another  5°^ 

Some  of  the  New  England  planters  return  to  England 

and  promote  the  grand  rebellion,  anno  1641  5*^^ 

Quakers  put  tojdeath  by  the  New  England  Independents 

504 

King  Charles  II,  commands  the  Independents  to 
put  a  flop  to  their  perfecutions  ’  505 

A  general  confpiracy  of  the  Indians  againft  the  Englim 

507 

A  war  commences  thereupon  508,  510 

An  expedition  againft  Annapolis,  or  Port  Royal,  in 
Acadie,  by  Sir  William  Phipps  510 

Taken  by  Sir  William,  but  yielded  to  the  French 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  5^* 

The  redu£lion  of  Canada  attempted  by  the  people  of 
New  England,  commanded  by  Six  William 
Ph  ipps  5^* 

2^  Y  Charters 


2 
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Charters  of  the  New  England  colonies  furrendered, 

and  others  granted  509,  512 

The  New  England  people  hang  one  another  tor 

witches  5^3 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Popifti  miflionaries  in  making  pro- 
feJytes  among  the  native  Indians  518 

The  government  of  New  England  attack  Port  Royal, 
or  Annapolis,  in  Acadie,  and  take  it  518 

An  expedition  againft  Quebeck  and  Canada,  mifcarries 

5*9 

Acadie  and  the  filheries  yielded  to  Great-Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  519 

The  traffick  of  New  England  detrimental  to  the  trade 
of  Old  England  520 

The  admini  drat  ion  of  the  government  in  New  England 
and  the  reft  of  the  plantations  520 

A  projedl  to  unite  the  Britilh  colonies  under  one  V  ice- 
roy  521 

The  laws  of  New  England  and  the  adminiftration  of 
them  522 

The  difference  between  charter  governments  and  royal 
governments  524. 

Money  of  New-England  ibid. 

Forces  of  New-England  and  the  reft  of  the  northern 
colonies  562 

Newcaftle  town  and  county  in  Penfylvania  558 

Newbury  town  in  New  England  484 

New  Hampftiire,  a  province  of  New  England  485 

Newhaven  town  and  county  in  New  England  ibid. 

Newport,  capital  of  Rhode  ifland  in  New  England  ibid. 
New  Scotland.  See  Scotland  and  Acadie  •  525 

Newfoundland  delcribed  bo6 

Niagara  cataratft  in  Canada  550 

Nicaragua  city,  province  and  lake  in  Mexico  164,  156 
Niger,  a  river  of  Africa  58 

Nigritia,  or  Negroland  ibid. 

Nicoya,  a  city  of  Mexico  164 

Nile,  a  river  which  rifcs  in  Ethiopia,  and  runs  through 
Egypt,  which  it  annually  overflows  2 

Nombre  de  Dios,  a  town  of  Mexico  158,  248 

Norfolk  countv  in  Virginia  409 

Northampton  county  in  Virginia  410 

Northumberland  county  in  Virginia  ibid. 

North  river  in  Mexico  157 

North  weft  paffage  attempted  528 

Nova  Scotia  and  its  fifheries  525 

Nubia,  a  country  of  Africa,  the  prefent  ftate  of  it  7 

O. 

Oglethorpe  carries  the  firft  planters  to 
Georgia  572 

Oimda  city  in  Brafil  596 

Onandaga  country  and  river  in  America  550 

Ontario  lake  in  Canada  ioid. 

OpoH'um,  a  Mexican  animal  201 

Oppaconcanough,  King  of  Virginia  442 

Oran,  a  town  of  Algiers,  poffeffed  by  Spain  71 

Orange,  a  Dutch  fort  in  Guinea  59 

Oratavia,  a  port  town  on  the  ifland  of  Teneriff  94 

Orchilla,  an  American  ifland  259 

Orellana’s  voyage  on  the  river  Amazon,  crofs  South 
America  382,  383 

Oromante  town  in  Chili  148 

Oronoque  river  in  South  America  254,  257 

Oforno,  a  port  town  of  Chili  348 

Otoque,  an  American  ifland  249 

Oturnba,  in  North  America,  a  battle  fought  there  192 
Ourong  Outang  monkey  i  j  7 

Oxford  town  and  county  in  Penfylvania  558 

Oyfters  producing  pearl  215 

PP. 

ACAHUNTA,  an  Indian  Princefs,  a  friend  to  the 
firft  Virginian  planters  435 

Pachuca  city  in  Mexico  i6i 

Paco’s  Peruvian  fheep  282 

Palma  town  in  New  Granada  258 

Palma,  capital  of  the  Canary  iflands  95 

Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands  93 

Palmas  Cape  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  39 

Pampa,  defarts  of  Chili  353 

Pampeluna  city  in  New  Granada  238 

Panama,  a  port  town  of  Darien  241 

Panama  bay  and  iflands  249 

Panuco  river  in  Mexico  157 

Panuco  province  and  city  161 

Papau  coaft  in  Guinea  1I7 

Paragua,  or  Plata  province  374 

Paragua  river  375 

Parana  river  in  South  America  374 


375 

267 

395 

395 

206 

258 

ibid. 

360 

39 

407,  471 
471 
398 

200,  270 
275 


Parana  province  in  South  America 
Paria,  a  Peruvian  lake 
Paria,  a  city,  province,  and  river  of  Brafil 
Parayba  city,  province  and  river  of  Brafil 
Paracood,  an  American  filh 
Paffao  Cape  in  the  South  Sea 
Pafto,  a  town  of  South  America 
Patagonia,  the  fouthern  divilion  of  America 
Patience,  a  Dutch  fort  in  Guinea 
Patomac  river  in  Virginia 
Patuxent,  a  river  of  Maryland 
Pauls  St.  a  mine  town  of  Brafil 
Pawawers,  Indian  conjurers 
Payta  port  in  Peru 
Paz,  a  city  of  Peru 
Peak  of  Tenerif,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  thie 
world  q3 

Peak  and  Roanoak,  American  money  467 

Pearl  iflands  in  America  249 

Pearls  Mexican  207 

Peccaree,  Indian  fwine  201 

Pelican,  an  American  fowl  204 

PENSYLVANIA,  a  Britilh  plantation  in  America,  its 
fituation  and  extent  557 

Counties  and  chief  towns  ibid. 

Hiftory  of  Penfylvania  558 

Produce  and  traffick  of  Penfylvania  and  the  reft  of  the 
northern  colonies  5^0,  561 

The  forces  of  the  northern  colonies  562 

Pequot  war  501 

Pernambuco,'  a  province  of  Brafil  393 

Perthambcy,  a  port  town  of  New  Jerfey  556 

PERUVIAN  empire;  the  fituation  and  extent  264 

Its  feas,  winds  and  feafons,  lakes  and  rivers  265 

Grand  divifions  of  Peru  269 

Their  perfons  and  habits,  genius  and  temper  276,  277 
'  Arts  and  fciences  279 

Peruvian  animals  282 

Peruvian  vegetables  285 

Peruvian  bark  ibid. 

Peruvian  balfams  and  drugs  286 

Their  mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfilver  and  cinabar 

287,  288 

Their  emeralds,  pearls  and  precious  ftones  289 

Religion  of  Peru  ibid. 

Conflitution  of  their  government  292 

Their  hiftory  189,  340 

Peru  invaded  byPizARRO  the  Spanifh  general  304 
The  Peruvians  furprifed  and  maffacred  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  Inca  or  Emperor  made  prifoner  309 

Don  Diego  DE  Almagro  another  Spanilh  general 
reinforces  Pizarro  310 

The  Spaniards  murder  the  emperor  of  Peru  312 

The  Spaniards  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  capital  city  of 
Cufeo  314 

Their  cruel  ufage  of  the  Peruvians  3 1 7 

The  invaders  fall  out  about  dividing  the  country,  and 
make  war  on  one  another  322 

Almagro  put  to  death  by  Pizarro  324 

Orellana’s  voyage  from  Peru  to  the  Atlantic  ocean 
down  the  river  Amazon,  being  quite  crofs  America 

525 

Pizarro  the  other  Peruvian  invader  affalfinated  by 
the  Almagrians  326 

PizARRo’s  brother  revenges  himfelf  on  the  Alma¬ 
grians,  and  puts  young  Almagro  to  death  328 
PlzARRo’s  brother  reduces  moft  of  Peru  under  his 
obedience,  and  puts  to  death  the  Viceroy  fent  againft 
him  from  Spain,  but  is  at  length  taken  and  beheaded 

„  333 

The  Peruvian  women,  their  marriages,  children  and 

Haves  338 

The  ftate  of  Peru  when  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived  there 

„  .  .340 

Petitguaves,  a  French  port  in  Hifpaniola  387 

Philadelphia,  city  capital  of  Penfylvania  557 

Pholeys,  a  nation  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Gambia  1 10 

Pine  apples  defer ibed  .  210 

Pines  ifland  in  America  248 

Pifea,  a  port  town  of  Peru  271 

Pifeataway,  a  river  and  country  of  New  England  485 
PizArro,  conqueror  of  Peru  301 

plantain,  a  tropical  fruit  210 

Plata  ifland  in  the  Pacificlc  Ocean  -  266 

Plata  province  and  city,  capital  of  the  provirtce  of  Plata 
in  South  America  374>  375 

Plymouth  town  and  colony  in  New  England  4S4 

Pocomac,  a  river  of  Maryland  47 1 

Popayan 
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Popayan  city  and  province  in  South  America  258 

Popo,  a  town  of  Guinea  39 

Porco  town  near  the  filver  mines  in  Peru  288 

Porto  Bello  defer i bed  246 

Porto  Rico  ifland  389,  390 

Port  Royal  in  Acadie  525 

Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  579 

Port  Royal  in  Carolina  564 

Porto  Sancio,  one  of  the  Madeira  iflands  96 

Porto  Seguro,  a  city  and  province  of  Brafll  398 

Portfmouth,  a  town  of  New  Hampfliire  485 

Poftugueze  America  394 

Potoft  town  and  filver  mountain  in  Peru  287 

Powhatan,  a  Virginian  King  435 

Prickle  pear,  an  American  fruit  210 

Prince  George  and  Prince  Charles  counties  in  Vir- 
■  giaia  _  409 

Princefs  Anne  county  in  Virginia  *  ibid. 

Principe,  a  port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  385 

Providence  plantation  in  New  England  ,  485 

Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands  planted  by  the 
Englifh  598 

Puebla  Nova,  a  Mexican  town  165 

Puryfburg,  a  town  of  Georgia  364 

Pyramids  Mexican  229 

Qi 

Quakers  perfecuted  and  put  to  death  by  the  fedlaries 
in  New  England  504 

v^uin,  a  Mexican  fowl  204 

Quebeck,  capital  of  French  Canada  in  North  America  604 
Quickfilver  mines  in  Peru  288 

Quiloa,  a  country  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa  8 

Quitto,  a  Spanifh  city  and  audience  in  South  America  26 p 
Quixos,  a  Spanifh  city  and  province  in  South  America  270 

R. 

RAdnor  town  and  county  in  America  558 

Rainbow  adored  by  the  Americans  272 

Raleigh,  Sir  W alter,  firft  plants  colonies  in  Virgi¬ 
nia  424 

Ramada,  a  town  ofTerra  Fimia  252 

Ranchiera,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  ibid. 

Rapahannock  river  in  Virginia  -  407 

Raritan  river  in  America  550 

Rattle  fnakes  deferibed  413,  415 

Rey  or  Del  Rey,  a  province  of  Brafil  399 

Reys,  a  city  of  Terra  Firma  252 

Rhode  ifland  plantation  in  New-England  485 

Richmond  county  in  Virginia  410 

Rio  de  la  Hache,  a  city  and  province  ofTerra  Firma  252 
Rio  Janeiro  river  and  province  in  Brafil  398 

Rio  de  la  Hacha  city  and  province  in  Terra  Firma  252 
Rio  Grande,  a  river  and  province  of  Brafil  395 

Rio  Loxa  towh  in  America  270 

Roanoak  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Carolina,  where  the  firft 
Englifh  colony  was  fettled  in  America  247 

Roca,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma  259 

Roman  wars  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  99 
Rofario  river  in  America  157 

Rupert  river  in  Hudson’s  bay  545 

Rye,  a  town  in  America  55O 

S. 

SAba  ifland,  fome  of  theCaribbees  in  America  609 
Sacrifices  human  230 

Sal  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  92 

Salado,  a  river  of  Chili  345 

Salem,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey  556 

Salem  town  in  New  England  484 

Salina,  or  Nicoya  bay  in  the  Pacifick  Ocean  156 

Salinas  port  in  Peru  267 

Salisbury  plain  in  Long  ifland  in  America  556 

Salisbury  town  in  New  England  484 

Salvador  St.  a  city  of  Congo  37 

Salvador  St.  the  capital  city  of  the  bay  of  all  Saints,  and 
of  all  Brafil  in  America  396 

Salvador  St.  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands  598 

Samballas  iflands  in  Terra  Firma  248 

Sanjally,  a  country  on  the  river  Gambia  In  Africa  109 

Santa  Cruz,  a  port  town  of  the  Madeira  iflands  96 

Santa  Cruz,  a  port  town  on  the  ifland  of  TenerifF  94 

Santa  Fc,  a  city  of  Granada  in  Terra  Firma  257 

Santa  Pccagne,  an  American  town  1 59 

Santa  Fe,  a  town  of  Old  Mexico  105 

Santa  Maria,  a  town  and  river  ofTerra  Firma  241,  247 
Safquahannah  river  in  America  557 

Sandy-hook  cape  near  the  entrance  of  Raritan  river  in 
America  55° 

Sapota,  a  Mexican  fruit  21 1 

Saffafras,  a  river  of  Maryland  47  ^ 


Savannah  town  and  river  in  America 
Savages  of  Peru 
Scheneftida  town  in  New  York 
Schoolkill  river  in  Penfylvania 
Scotland  New,  or  Acadie 
Scbuchadero  town  in  America 
Seal  ifland  in  Patagonia 
Seafons  in  Mexico 
Sebaftian  St.  a  Mexican  town 
Sebaftian  St.  a  town  of  Brafil 
Sef  Gomar,  a  river  of  Algiers 
Senegal  river  and  fort  belonging  to  the  French  in  Africa 

58 

Serigippe  city  and  province  in  Brafil 
Serpents.  See  fnakes. 

Severn  new,  a  town  in  Hudfon’s  bay 
Severn,  a  river  of  Maryland 
Sheep  Peruvian 

Sherbro  fort  and  river  in  Guinea 
Siara,  a  city,  province  and  river  of  Brafil 
Sierra  Leon,  a  port  and  river  of  Guinea 
Sierra’s,  mountains  of  Peru 
Silk  grafs  in  Virginia 
Silk  grafs  of  Mexico 
Silver  mines  of  Mexico  with  their  way  of  refining  it 

213,  2t4 

Silver  mines  of  Peru  -  287 

Slaves  in  Brafil  398 

Slaves,  their  condition  at  Morocco,  Guinea,  and  Algiers 

112,  119,  64,  75,  76 
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360 
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398 

70 


396 

413 

528 

47* 

282 

39 
395 
39 
264 
424,  21 1 
211 


205, 


Sloth,  a  Mexican  animal 
Smith  one  of  the  firft  planters  in  Virginia 
Snakes  Mexican 
Snakes  of  Virginia 

Soconufeo,  a  town  and  province  of  Mexico 
Somerfet  county  in  Maryland 
South  fea,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  difeovered 
Spanifli  territories  in  America 


Spaniards  invafion  of  Peru,  and  their 


201 

435 

205 

413 

163 

472 

261 

255 


Spanllh  American  iflands 
Sperma  ceti 

Spices,  a  proje£l  to  plant  them  in  Guinea 
Squirrels  %ing 
Staten  ifland  in  New-York 


cruelties  there 

304.  3C9 


384 

487 

48 

201 

556 


Stinkbenfon,  a  ftinking  animal  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 

35 

Suaquem,  or  Sagnee,  a  port  town  of  Abex,  fituate  on 


the  weft  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea 
Sugar  plantations  in  Hifpaniola 
Sugar  iflands,  their  prefent  ftate 


8 

388 

591 


249 

259 

162 

65 

472 

211 

395 

252 

161 


Summers,  Sir  George,  gives  his  name  to  the  iflands 
of  Bermudas,  being  call  away  there  436 

Sun,  temples  dedicated  to  it  in  Peru  27  i 

Surinam,  a  Dutch  plantation  in  South  America  255 
Surrey  county  in  Virginia  409 

Sus,  a  province  of  Morocco  65 

Suflex,  a  county  of  Penfylvania  558 

T. 

TAbago  ifland,  in  the  bay  of  Panama 

Tabago  ifland,  fouth  of  the  Caribbees 
Tabafeo,  province  and  river  in  Mexico 
Taffilet  city  and  country  in  the  empire  of  Morocco 
Talbot,  county  in  Maryland 
Tamarinds,  a  Mexican  fruit 
Tamara,  city,  province  and  river  in  Brafil 
Tamalameque,  a  town  of  Terra-Firma 
'Tampice,  town  in  Mexico 
Tancrowal,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Mundingoes, 
on  the  river  Gambia,  in  Africa  109 

Tanaffie,  an  Indian  town  in  Carolina  565 

Tapuyers,  a  nation  of  Brafil  399 

Tangier,  a  port  town  of  Fez,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar  65 

Tecoantipique,  a  town  and  river  of  Mexico  157 

Tenerif,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands  93 

Tenez,  a  city  of  Algiers  7 1 

Tercera,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Azores  96 

Terra  de  Natal,  a  country  on  the  fouth  eaft  coaft  of 
Africa  lU  37 

Terra  Firma,  the  north  divifion  of  fouth  America  24O 
Terra  Firma  proper,  or  Darien  Ifthmus,  which  joins 
north  and  fouth  America  ibid. 

Terra  del  Fogo,  an  ifland  which  forms  the  fouth  point 
of  fouth  America  3^5 

Tetuan,  a  city  of  Fez  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  64 
Thomebamba,  a  city  of  Peru  270 

Thomas  St.  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Guinea  92 

Thomas 
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Thomas  St.,  a  cky  of  Terra  Firma-  5  24  ’ 

Thunder  adored  by  the  Peruvians  ^  272 

Tiguianuca,  a  town  of  Peru  275 

Titicaca,  a  lake  of  Peru  ^  267 

Tlafcala,  a  city  and  province  of  Mexico*  16 1 

Tobacco  firft  planted  in  Virginia  43K 

Tobafco,  river  in  Mexico  157 

Tocama,  a  town  in  New  Granada  257 

Tolu,  a  port  town  of  Terra  Firma  251 

Tomaca,  a  river  in  Popayan  258 

Tombut,  capital  of  Negroland  58 

Tortoifes,  or  Turtle,  the  feveral  kinds  of  themi  207 
Tortuga- fait,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma  259 
Tremefen,  a  city  and'  province  of  Algiers,  70 

Trinidad,  an  ifland  near  Terra  Firma  259 

Trinidad,  a  town  in  New  Granada  258 

Trinidad,  a  Mexican  town  163 

Tripoli,  a  city  and  kingdom  of  Afrlc*  84 

Trois  Rivieres,  a  city  of  Canada  604 

Truxillo,  a  town  of  Mexico  164 

Truxillo,  a  port  town  of  Peru  271 

Tucuman,  a  province  of  La  Plata  375 

Tumbez,  a  city  and  province  of  Peru  302 

Tunis,  a  city  and  kingdom  of  Africa  84,  136 

Tunia,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  258 

Tunis  bagnio’s  ,  85 

T upinambe’s,  a  nation  of  Brafil  .399 

V. 

A  L  D I V  I  A,  conqueror  of  Chili  353 

V  Valdivia  or  Baldivia,  a  port  town  of  Chili  347 
Valladolid  town  in  Mexico  163,  164 

Valparifo,  a  river  of  Chili  346 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Bale  O'A  the  difcoverer  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  259 

Veio,  a  port  town  of  Peru  269 

Velez,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  258 

Venella,  Mexican  fruit  210 

Venezuela,  a  city  and  province  of  Terra  Firma  252 
Vcntade  Cruz,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  247 

Vera  Cruz,  a  port  town  of  Mexico  161 

Veragua,  a  province  of  Mexico-  165 

Vera  Paz,  a  province  of  Mexico  163 

Verina,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma  254 

Vermeio,  a  port  town  of  Peru  267 

Vermilion  defcribed  289 

Villia,  a  town  of  Mexico  165 

Villarica,  a  city  of  Chili  347 

Vincent  St,  a  city  and  province  of  Brafil  398 

Vipers.  See  fnakes  413 

VIRGINIA  the  firft  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in 
America  406 

Situation  and  extent  407 

Capes,  bays,  lakes  and  rivers  ibid. 

Winds  and  feafons  ibid. 

Difeafes  of  the  country  and  remedies  408 

Counties  and  chief  towns  ibid. 

Perfons  and  habits,  genius  and  temper  of  the  natives 

410 

Virginian  animals  412 

Soil  and  vegetables  at  Virginia  421 

Virginian  hufbandry  419,  420,  422 

Virginian  grapes  423 

Naval  ftorcs  of  all  kinds  may  be  had  at  Virginia 

^  ...  424>  437 

The  Virginian  hiftory  424 

Raleigh,  Sir  W  a  l  t  e  r,  firft  attempted  to  plant 
colonies  on  thefe  ftiores  424 

The  Virginians  appeared  to  be  an  inoffenfive  hofpitable 
people  426 

Roanoak  ifland  firft  planted,  and  afterwards  abandoned 

427 

A  patent  of  King  James  I.  for  planting  Virginia  433 
Tlie  firft  colony  planted  at  James  town  on  James  river 

434 

They  make  an  alliance  with  Powhatan  the  Indian 

435 

Tobacco  firft  planted  in  Virginia  438 

The  Englifh  malTacred  by  the  natives  439 

Virginia  made  a  royal  government  441 

A  grant  made  to  Lord  Baltimore  of  part  of 
Virginia,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Maryland 

441 

The  Englifh  maflacred  by  the  Indians  again  442 
Virginia  the.laft  of  the  plantations  that  fubraitted  to  the 
ufurper  C  R  0  M  w  e  l  ibid. 

Manufadlures  of  filk,  Ikicn,  leather,,  &c.  fet  up  at 
Virginia  443,  467 


A  rebellicMi  of  the  planters  in  Virginia,  headed  by 
Bacon  445 

The  building  towns  in  Virginia  difeouraged'  449 
The  building  forts  alfo  difeouraged,  and  a  body  of  light 
horfe  raifed  to  defend  the  country  450 

The  conftitution  of  the  civil  government  of  Virginia 
both  Indian  and  Englifh  454 

Revenues  of  the  government  and  taxes  456 

Tenures  of  lands  457 

Laws  and  euftoms  of  Virginia  ibid. 

The  religion  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia  45.9 

The  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  Virginia  46r 
A  college  for  the  education  of  the  natives  at  Williamf- 
burgh  462 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  women,  their  marriages 
and  children  463 

The  condition  of  fervants  and  flaves  in  Virginia  464 
The  wars  of  the  Indians  465 

The  forces  of  the  Englifh  in  Virginia.  466 

Money  of  V  irginia  467 

Mines  468 

Hofpitality  of  the  Virginia  planters-  469 

Ulva,  a  port  town  of  Mexico^  161',  162 

Volta,  a  river  of  Guinea  38,  117 

Uragua,  a  province  and  river  of  La  Plata  375 

Utica,  now  Byferta,  a  port  town  of  Tunis  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary  84. 

W. 

WArree,  Mexican  fwine  2GI 

Weroances,  Virginian  Kings  434 

Warwick,  a  county  of  Virginia  409 

Weftchefter,  a  town  in  the  Britifh  plantations  556 

Weftmorland,  a  county  of  Virginia  410 

Whale  fifhery  at  Brafil  397 

Whales,  the/everal  forts  at  New-England,  and  the  whale 
fifhery  there  487 

Whidah,  a  kingdom  of  Guinea,  conquered  by  the  King 
ofDahome  121,  39 

White  wood,  a  Mexican  tree  209 

White  Indians  of  Darien  250 

Wicomo,  a  river  of  Maryland  471 

Williamfburgh  capital  of  Virginia.  409 

Winds  Mexican  157 

Winds  of  Peru  265 

Witches  of  New-Englajid  S'^i'^512 

Woolley,  a  county  of  Africa  on  the  river  Gambia  109 

X. 

XAgua  river  In  Mexico  1^7 

Xalifco  province  and  city  in  Mexico  158 

Xavier  St.  a  town  of  La  Plata  375 

Y  • 

Y  Amina,  a  country  of  Africa  on  the  river  Gambia 

109 

Yany,  a  country  of  Africa  on  the  river  Gambia  ibid. 
Yara,  a  Mexican  river  157 

Ylo,  a  port  town  of  Peru  275 

YORK  N  E  W,  fituation  and  extent  549 

Lakes,  rivers,  harbours  and  capes  550 

The  cataradl  of  Niagara,  the  greateft  fall  of  water 
that  is  known  ibid. 

The  fituation  of  the  five  nations  of  Iroquois,  neigh¬ 
bours  and  allies  of  the  colony  of  New- York  551 

Attempts  of  the  French  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  lakes  of  Canada  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois  ibid. 

Perfons  and  habits  of  the  Iroquois,  their  genius  and 
temper  552 

Their  forces  and  wars  with  the  French  553,  554 
Their  religion,  women  and  marriages  553 

The  provinces  and  chief  towns  of  New-York  555 

Produce  and  traflick  of  New-York  and  the  reft  of  the 
northern  colonies  ^61,  493,  494 

York  river  in  Virginia  407 

York  county  in  Virginia  409 

Z. 

ZAara,  a  divifion  of  Africa  60 

j  Zacatecas  province  and  city  of  Mexico  158 

ZANGUEBAR,  in  Africa,  fubjedt  to  Portugal,  its 
fituation  and  extent  8 

Comprehends  the  countries  of  Magadoxa,  Melinda, 
Quiloa,  Mozambique  and  Zofala  ibid. 

Produce  of  the  country  ibid. 

Religion  of  the  natives  ibid. 

Traffick  of  the  Portuguefe  here  ibid, 

Zocotora,  an  ifland  of  Africa  88 

Zofala,  a  country  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa  8 


/  N  /  S. 


